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PREFACE. 


There  are  few  tasks  of  more  difficult  aocomplishment,  than  the  one  which 
an  Author  feels  bound  to  undertake,  when  a  performance  which  has  engrossed 
much  of  bis  time,  and  to  which  he  has  probably  directed  his  best  energies,  is 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.  Literary  usuage  appears,  howerer,  to 
hare  decided,  that  upon  sucli  an  occasion,  some  prefatory  obserrations  are 
considered  faidispensable  ;  but,  while  prompted  by  a  natural  desire  to  enter 
somewhat  freely  into  the  meriu  of  that  which  has  occupied  his  most  earnest 
attention,  the  orerwhelming  aiqprehension  of  i)eing  thought  egotistical,  and 
the  bare  possibility  of  really  becoming  so,  will  often  paralyze  the  Writer's 
well-intentioned  efforts.  In  the  present  instance,  I  can  truly  say,  that  my 
incessant  occiqtation  frava  the  hour  I  commenced  this  volume  to  the  Tery  ere 
of  its  publication,  coupled  as  it  lias  been  with  an  anxious  desire  to  render  it 
worthy  of  public  faTour,  hare  left  me  no  thne  to  consider  what  arguments 
would  be  most  Ukely  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  pages ;  in 
what  terms  I  should  entreat  his  kind  indulgence ;  or  upon  what  grounds  I 
could  Tenture  to  deprecate  the  seTerity  of  criticism. 

M^  I  be  aUowed  to  say,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  produce  a  work,  which 
—  while  I  am  ftiUy  sensible  of  its  numerous  imperfections  —  I  trust,  may  be 
generally  acceptable,  and,  I  hope,  extensively  useful?  Its  design,  tiiough 
briefly,  is  not  obscurely,  stated  in  the  tiUe-page:  and  its  contents,  muUi&- 
rious  as  they  are,  are  so  perceptible  at  a  cursory  glance,  owing  to  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  that  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  more  Uian  a  mere  reference  to  the  general  plan. 

A  wonderful  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  means  adopted  for 
the  diflfUsion  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  science.  The  talents  and  attain- 
menu  of  eminent  Professors,  in  every  department  of  literature,  in  every 
branch  of  art,  in  every  scientific  pursuit,  are  now  called  hito  vigorous  and 
united  action  ;  and  it  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  we  live  in  an  era  when 
the  youth  of  our  country  cannot  fail  to  meet,  m  all  directions,  with  advo> 
cates  as  sincere  as  they  are  disinterested,  for  their  intellectual  progress,  their 
moral  advansement,  and  for  the  grand  result  of  tliese*>their  fut  ire  happiness. 
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Some  are  labouring,  with  weli-directed  seal,  to  establish  literary  and  scientific 
institutioui ;  others  are  cheerfully  becoming  the  indefatigabte  instructors  of 
imperfectly  educated  adults ;  and  many*  with  an  ardour  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  them  as  men  of  science  and  as  citi- 
cens  of  the  world*  are  unfblding  the  treasures  of  their  well- stored  minds  to 
delighted  audiences  in  the  lecture-room. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  publicatioo  of  this  vaiied  character,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  lay  daim  to  any  great  merit  on  the  score  of  originality ;  for,  although 
I  have  not  unflrequently  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  under  an 
idea  ttiat  certain  sutjects  might  be  roidered  more  inviting  to  the  desultory 
reader,  without  detracting  aught  from  their  reid  value,  I  believe  that,  in  such 
instances,  no  unwarrantaMe  liberties  have  been  taken,  no  levity  indulged  in 
where  the  subject  required  a  becoming  gravity,  and  no  attempt  made  to  ren- 
der an  article  merely  amusing,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  didactic  or  lo- 
gically exact.  In  short,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim,  as  £sr  as  the  limits  of 
this  publication  would  permit,  to  collect  into  diflRsrent  fod  the  result  of  the 
observations  I  have  made,  and  to  reflect  the  sdntillations  of  light  from  every 
quarter  within  the  compass  of  my  circumscribed  vision. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  a  great  disparity  exists  between  the  length 
of  the  different  articles.  It  must  be  remembered*  however,  that  many  are 
merely  definitions  of  technical  terms,  which  could  be  better  and  more  clearly 
expressed  in  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  than  hi  half  a  column.  The  magnitude 
or  intricacy  of  others  demanded  a  comparatively  long  discussion;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  which,  either  from  their  novelty  or  their  present  popularity, 
would  be  considered  as  too  slightly  noticed,  if  the  same  process  of  conden- 
sation had  been  used  in  regard  to  them,  as  was  applied  to  others,  of  equal 
importance  perhaps,  but  more  generally  Imown,  or  better  understood. 

I  am  well  aware  how  natural  it  is  for  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular study,  or  who  has  a  predilection  for  some  given  topic,  to  be  desirous 
of  making  himself  as  fully  acquainted  with  it  as  possible,  and  to  feel,  per- 
haps, a  degree  of  disappointment,  where  another  person*  with  different  views 
and  pursuits,  would  be  abundantly  satisfied ;  but  the  candid  reader*  I  am 
persuaded*  will  grant*  that  a  eomplett  spstem  of  any  science  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  a  work  whose  highest  excellence  must,  after  all,  be  a  judicious 
brevity ;  and  that  if  principle*  be  clearly  stated,  tliey  will  often  suffice  till 
the  details  can  be  sought  in  works  especially  adapted  for  their  elucidation. 
My  great  object  has  been  to  produce  a  book  that  should  meet  the  wants  and 
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wishes  of  a  very  large  and  most  respectable  class  of  readers,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  ponderous  tomes  of  science  are  a£  unfrequent  as  their 
aspirations  after  knowledge  are  ardent.  To  the  literati,  I  know  it  can  present 
few  attractions ;  to  the  man  of  science  it  presumes  not  to  oflRer  anything  new. 
But  there  naay  be  times,  when  even  these  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult 
a  hand-book  of  reference,  so  portable  and  yet  so  full,  if  it  be  merdy  to 
refresh  the  memory  on  some  neglected  or  forgotten  theme. 

S.M. 
Dec.  15.  1840. 


PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


i'ais  Edition  has  been  subjected  throughout  to  a  careful  revision.  Antiquated 
matter  has  been  replaced  by  new ;  the  various  terms  and  inventiuns  that  have 
c<Miie  into  general  use  of  late  years  have  been  defined  and  described ;  and.  in  a 
word,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  classes  for 
whose  use  this  popular  digest  of  Scibncb,  LiTBRATuaB,  and  Art,  was  origi- 
nally compiled. 

July,  1857. 
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TREASURY. 


A.  IS  the  fint  letter,  and  the  first  Towd, 
of  the  alphabet  in  every  known  laneuage, 
except  the  Ethioi>ic ;  and  is  used  either  as 
a  wovd,  an  abbreviation,  or  a  sign.  If  pro- 
nounced open,  as  in  rATHsa,  it  ia  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  of  all  sounds;  the  first, 
m  fact,  attered  by  human  bangs  in  their 
most  infontile  state,  sening  to  express 
many  and  even  opposite  emotions,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  uttered.  A 
has  therefore,  perhaps,  had  the  first  place 
in  the  alphabet  assigned  to  it.  In  the  Eng- 
lish lang^nage  it  has  four  different  sounds : 
the  broad  sound,  as  in  fall  ;  the  open,  as 
in  rATHBB;  the  tlender,  or  close,  as  in 
VACBi  and  the  akort  sound,  as  in  fat. 
Most  of  the  other  modem  languages,  as 
French,  Italian,  German.  &c.  have  only  the 
open,  or   Italian  a,  pronounced  short  or 

long. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

A  was  used  as  an  arithmetical  sign  :  by  the 
former  for  1 ;  by  the  latter  for  600 ;  or  with 
a  stroke  over  it  for  5,000.  The  Bomans 
also  very  extensively  used  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation ;  which  practice  we  still  retain,  as 
AJtf .,  mrtiwm  magUter;  A.D.  anso  domini, 

x^. ^A, «,  or  ««,  in  medical  prescriptions. 

denote  ana,  or  equal  parts  of  each. ^A,  in 

music,  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
the  diatonic  scale ;  in  algebra  it  denotes  a 
known  quantity ;  in  logic,  an  universal  affir- 
mative proposition ;  in  heraldry,  the  dexter 
ekitf,  or  cmef  point  in  an  escutcheon ;  and 
it  is  the  first  <n  the  dominical  letters  in  the 
calendar. 

AA'M,  or  HAATtf,  a  Dutch  liquid  mea- 
sure, containing  about  36  English  gallons. 

AAN'CIIE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
wind  instruments  with  reeds  or  tongues, 
as  the  clarionet,  hautboy,  &c. 

AA'NES,  in  music,  the  tones  and  modes 
of  the  modem  Greeks. 

AARD^ARK,  or  Eabtb  Pio,  an  animal 
common  in  Southern  Africa,  which  feeds 
entirely  upon  ants,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  facility  vrith  which  he  burrows  deep 
in  the  earth  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  and  for 
the  instinct  he  displays  in  securing  his 

AAvS'liA,  a  species  of  palm-tree- 
AB,  in  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  llth 
month  of  the  civfl  year,  and  the  5th  of  the 


ecclesiastical.  In  the  Syriac  calendar,  it  is 
the  last  of  the  summer  months.  The  east- 
em  Christians  called  the  first  day  of  this 
month  Sttum  Miriam,  the  fast  of  Mary,  and 
the  15th,  on  which  day  the  fost  ended, 
Fatkr-Miriam. 

AltAB,  a  sort  of  militia  among  the 
Turks.  • 

AB'ACA,  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
the  vBhite  producing  lint,  of  which  tine 
linen  is  manufactured ;  and  the  grey,  hemp, 
which  is  made  into  cordage. 

ABACINA'RE,  a  puni^ment,  described 
by_  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  wherein  tne 
criminal  was  blinded,  by  holding  red-hot 
irons  before  his  eyes. 

ABACIS'CUS,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  square  compartments  of  Mosaic  pave- 
ments. 

AB'ACOT,  a  cap  of  state  wom  in  the 
form  of  a  double  crown,  used  by  the  an- 
cient kings  of  England. 

ABACTUS,  a  term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians for  a  miscarriage. 

AB'ACUS,  a  sort  of  cupboard  or  buffet, 
u«ed  by  the  Romans,  and  which  in  times 

of  great  luxury  was  plated  with  gold. 

Abacus,  in  architecture,  the  superior  mem- 
ber of  the  capital  of  a  column,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  kind  of  crown.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  represent  a  square  tile  laid 
over  a  basket ;  and  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic 
orders ;  but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site, its  four  sides  or  faces  are  arched  in- 
wards, having  a  rose  or  some  other  orna- 
ment in  the  middle. Abacus,  among  an- 
cient mathematicians,  was  a  table  strewed 
over  with  dust,  or  sand,  on  which  they  drew 

their  figures. Abacus,  in  arithmetic,  an 

ancient  instrument  for  facilitating  opera- 
tions by  means  of  counters.  Jts  form  is 
various ;  but  that  chiefly  used  in  Europe  is 
made  by  drawing  parallel  lines  distant  from 
each  other  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  a 
counter;  which  placed  on  the  lowest  line, 
signifies  I ;  on  the  second,  10 ;  on  the 
third,  100;  on  the  fourth,  1000;  and  so  on. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  same  coun- 
ters are  estimated  at  one  half  of  the  value 
of  the  line  immediately  superior. ^Thcre 
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were  also  other  ioTentions  similarly  denO' 
minated;  viz.  Abacus  Pvthaooricus,  a 
multiplication  table,  invented  by  Pytha- 
goras ;  and  Abacus  Logisticus,  a  rectan- 
gled  triangle,  whose  sides,  forming  the 
right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  firom 
I  to  60,  and  its  area  the  products  of  each 
two  of  the  opposite  numbers.  This  is  also 
called  a  canon  ofuaeagetitMiU. 

In  justice  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
sincere  though  feeble  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
age,  we  are  bound  to  notice  ip  this  place 
a  most  extraordintury  automatic  invention 
by  Me.  Babbc^e,  (infinitely  exceeding  the 
powers  of  the  abacus  of  ancient  aritnme- 
ticians,)  the  object  of  which  is  to  compute 
and  print  the  most  difiicult  astronomical 
or  navi^pation  tables,  &c.,  such  as  could  not 
otherwise  be  effected  without  immense  in- 
tellectual and  manual  labour.  We  hear 
that  the  machine  is  not  yet  qmte  completed, 
but  the  inventor  asserts,  and  his  assertions 
are  verified  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other 
eminent  men,  that  not  onlv  can  the  highest 
operations  of  arithmetic  oe  performed  by 
this  stupendous  engine,  but  it  is  capable  of 
correcting  its  own  errors,  and,  when  cor- 
rected, it  can  print  off  the  results,  inde- 
pendent of  human  aid !  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  noachine  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
calculating,  and  a  printing  part,  both  of 
which  are  aJi>soluteIy  necessary  to  its  entire 
perfection.  In  explaining  his  mode  of  ac- 
complishing such  g^eat  objects,  the  inven- 
tor observes,  "that  nearly  all  tables  of 
numbers  which  follow  any  law,  however 
complicated,  may  be  formed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  solely  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  successive  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  befitting  each 
table ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  shew,  by 
a  series  of  tables  and  explanations,  the 
theory  of  his  art,  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
execution  required  for  its  performance. 
The  limits  of  our  work,  however,  are  in- 
adequate to  give  a  fair  illustration  of  so 
skilful  a  contrivance,  but  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  enquiring  mind  to  farther 
investigation.  [We  may  nere  remark,  en 
patsant,  that  it  is  to  this  end  that  a  book 
of  reference,  so  extensive  in  its  aim  as  the 

S resent,  must  of  necessity  be  constantly 
irected.  Wherever,  by  reason  of  its  bre- 
vity, or  the  nu^gnitude  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  it  cannot  enter  into  the  ne- 
cessary details,  it  may  still  excite  a  laudable 
curiosity  for  more  elaborate  information, 
and  thereby  lead  to  its  acquirement.] 

ABATEMENT,  in  law,  signifies  the  re- 
jecting a  suit,  on  account  of  some  fault 

either  in  the  matter  oi   proceeding. 

Abatbmbnt,  in  heraldry,  something  added 
to  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  its 
true  dignity,  and  point  out  some  imperfec- 
tion or  stain  in  the  character  of  the  person 

who  bears  it. In    commerce,    Abate- 

MBifT  means  a  discount  in  the  price  of 
commodities  for  money  advanc«d  by  the 
buyer,  or  some  other  cause. 

AB'ATIS,  trees  cut  down  and  laid  with 


their  branches  turned  towards  the  enemy, 
BO  as  to  form  a  defence  for  troops  stationed 
behind  thevn. 

ABATTOIB,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  public  slaughter  houses  es- 
tablished in  Paris  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon, 
in  order  that  the  cattle  should  not  be 
driven  through  the  capital,  to  the  annoy 
ance  and  danger  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
large  buildings  consist  of  slau;(hter-rooms, 
built  of  stone,  with  every  arrangement  for 
cleanUness,  j^c,  and  of  ox  and  sheep  pens. 

AB'ATUBES.  a  term,  with  huntsmen,  to 
denote  the  sprigs  or  grass  thrown  down  by 
the  stag  in  passing  bv. 

ABB,  or  ABB-WOOL,  a  term  used  by 
clothiers  for  the  xoarp. 

AB'BE.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  term 
abbi  designated  a  very  numerous  class,  who 
had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  church, 
but  who  followed  a  course  of  theolog-.eal 
study,  in  hopes  that  the  king  viould  confer 
on  them  a  real  abbey,  that  is,  a  part  of  the 
revenoesof  a  monastery.  They  were  engaged 
in  every  kind  of  literary  occupation,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country ;  nor  was  there  scarcely 
a  family  of  distinction  in  France  wherein  an 
abb^  was  not  found  in  the  capacity  of  a  fa- 
miliar friend  and  spiritual  adviser. 

AB'BESS,  the  superior  of  a  nunnery,  or 
other  religious  community  of  women.  She 
has  the  same  authority  as  an  abbot,  but  can- 
not exercise  any  of  the  spiritual  functions. 

AB'BEY,  a  religious  house  governed  by 
a  superior,  under  the  title  of  an  abbot  or 
abbess.  Abbeys  differ  in  nothing  from 
priories,  except  that  the  latter  are  governed 
by  priors,  instead  of  abbots.  The  abbeys 
of  England,  at  their  dissolution  undar 
Henry  VIII.,  became  lay -sees;  when  no 
less  tnan  190  were  dissolved,  the  yearly  re- 
venue of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
2,853,000/. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  money  in  those -days. 
At  present,  an  abbey  is,  in  general,  the  ca- 
thedral or  episcopal  church  of  the  see  or 
diocese  in  which  it  stands. 

AB'BOT,  was  originally  the  name  of 
every  aged  monk ;  but,  since  the  8th  cen- 
tury, it  denotes  the  head  of  a  monastery. 
In  most  countries  they  held  a  rank  next  to 
that  of  bishop,  and  had  votes  in  the  eccle- 
siastical councils.  At  present  they  are 
chiefly  distinguished  into  regular  and  com- 
mendatory; the  former  being  real  monks 
or  religious,  and  the  latter  only  seculars  or 
lay-men.  These  last,  notwithstanding  that 
the  term  eommendam  seems  to  signify  the 
contrary,  have  the  perpetual  ei\joyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  abbeys.  Anciently  the 
ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  consisted  iu 
clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  caculla, 
or  cowl :  putting  the  pastoral  staff  into  his 
hand,  and  the  uioes  called  pedalet,  on  his 
feet ;  but  at  present,  it  is  only  a  simple  be- 
nediction.  It  was  because  certain  ab- 
bots and  priors  in  England,  in  right  of 
their  monasteries,  held  lauds  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  owed  military  service,  tliat 
they  obtained  the  title  of  liOans,  and  were 
summoned,  as  barons,  to  parliament;  and 
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from  this  custom  the  bishops,  in  modern 
times,  have  the  same  honour. 

ABBREVIATION,  a  contracted  man- 
ner  of  writing  words  so  as  to  retain  only 
the  initial  letters.  Such  abbreviations  were 
in  common  use  with  the  Romans,  aa  they 
are  with  us,  to  save  time  and  space.    [For 


adopted  the  children  of  othm,  and  brought 
them  an  in  their  own  principles. 

ABELMOS'CHUS,  the  seed  of  an  Egyp- 
tian plant,  which  resembles  musk  in  its 
perfume,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabians  in 
their  coflfee. 

ABEllEATION,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 


a  complete  list  of  those  most  necessary  to  '  parent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  occasioned 


be  knovm  at  present,  we  refer  to  "  The 

Treamy    qf  KnowUdffe."'] ^Abbbbvia- 

Tiow,  a  mathematical  term,  given  to  the 

Crocess  by  which  a  fraction  is  reduced  to 
>wer  terms. Abbbbtiatioic,  (in  mu- 
sic.) One  dash,  through  the  stem  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  or  under  a  semibreve, 
converts  it  into  as  manv  quavers  as  it  is 
equal  to  in  time :  two  dashes  into  semiaua- 
vers;  three  into  demisemiquavers ;  and  so 
on.  When  minims  arc  connected  together 
like  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c.,  they  are  to 
be  repeated  aa  many  times  as  if  they  were 
really  such  notes.  An  oblique  dash  through 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  lines  after  an  arpeg- 
gio, signifies  that  it  is  to  be  repeated ;  for 
quavers,  a  single  dash  being  used ;  for  se- 
miquavers,  a  double  one ;  and  so  on. 

ABBRE'VIATOBS,  officers  who  assist 
the  vice-chancellor  in  drawing  up  the 
Pope's  briefs,  and  reducing  peutions  uito 
proper  form,  to  be  converted  into  bulls. 

ABDICATION,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  a  dignity,  particu- 
larly a  reg^  one ;  and  if  he  in  whose  favour 
the  abdication  was  made,  dies,  or  declines 
the  offered  dignity,  the  right  of  the  abdi- 
cated prince  is  reverted:  Involuntary  re- 
siffnations  are,  however,  also  termed  abdi- 
eatioMM,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainbleau. 

ABDITA'RIUM,  or  ABDITCRUM,  in 
archaeology,   a  secret  place  for  hiding  or 

^'aBDO'MEN,  that  part  of  the  body  nsu- 
ally  called  the  belly.  It  contains  the  vis- 
cem  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  digestion,  and  the  kidneys  which  se- 
crete the  urine.  By  anatomists,  the  abdo- 
men is  divided  into  three  anterior  regions, 
vis  the  epigastric,  or  upper  one ;  the  um- 
bih'cal,  or  nuddle  one ;  and  the  hypogastric, 
or  lower  one:  there  is  also  one  posterior 
I  I  region,  called  regiolumbariM. 
•  ABDOMINAMLES,  a  numerous  order  of 

fishes    which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral,  in  the  abdomen;  as 
I  aalmon.  trout,  herrings,  carp,  sprats,  &c. 
It   include*  the   greatest  number  of  the 
fresb-water  «!>«««••,         .         -    _i      .  « 
ABDUCTION,  the  cnme  of  unlawfully 
taking  away,  either  by  force  or  fraud  and 
I  t^uaaion,  the  perwin  of  another,  whether 
Sf  child,  wife,  ward,  heuess,  or  woman  ge- 
ne^llT-— — The  word  abdiuUon  u  also  used 
'  STTuiiaT.  ^  express  a  peculiar  fracture 

aMUJCTOB,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 

*^\^^enl  muscles  on  account  of  their  ser- 

I  Jin^inpS  or  draw  backwards  the  parts 

^^wl»i<^  they  are  inserted. 

*'aB^'&ANS.  or  A'BELITES.  a  Chris. 

^■*"^  I  • —1.    unvanir  from   f  iio  Hnf\tif\o% 

abstained 


tian  aect  wh 
They     «bst« 


tiii^  MCt  which  sprang  from  the  Gnostics. 
y?"  •*    .-_*„:«..*1     from    matrimony,    but 


by  the  progressive  motion  of  light. 
Ahbbbatio.v,  in  optics,  the  deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a  lens 
or  speculum,  whereby  they  are  prevented 
from  meeting  in  the  same  point.  Aberra- 
tions are  of  two  kinds,  one  Bn«mg  from 
the  figure  of  the  reflecting  body,  the  other 
from  the  unequal  refi-angibility  of  the  rays 
themselves. 

ABEY'ANCE,  in  law,  the  expectancy  of 
an  estate  or  possession :  thus,  if  lands  be 


leased  from  one  person  for  life,  with  rever- 

yea:  .       ^  \ 

is  in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee. 


sion  to  another  u>r  years,  the  latter  estate 


It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  law,  that  the  Ite 
simple  of  all  lands  is  in  soiiiebody,  or  else 
in  aoeyance. 

ABJURATION,  a  forswearinp,  or  re- 
nouncing by  oath  :  in  the  old  law  it  signi- 
fied a  sworn  banishment,  or  an  oath  talcen 
to  forsake  the  realm  for  ever.  In  its  mo- 
dem, and  now  more  usual  si^ification,  it 
extends  to  persons,  and  doctrines,  as  well 
as  places. 

ABLACTATION,  a  sort  of  ingrafting 
trees,  by  leaving  tlie  graft  on  its  proper 
stock,  until  it  be  fully  incorporated  with 
the  new  stock.  Also,  the  weaning  a  child 
from  the  breast. 

ABLECI'I,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  chosen 
band  of  forei^  troops,  selected  from  the 
extraordinarit  toeioruM. 

ABLEG'MINA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
choice  parts  of  the  entrails  of  victim*, 
called  also  profieite,  porrieia,  protecta,  and 
protegmina.  The  ablegmina  were  sprinkled 
with  flour,  and  burnt  on  the  altar;  th^ 
priests  pouring  some  wine  on  them. 

AB'LUENTS,  diluting  medicines,  or 
such  as  dissolve  and  carry  off  impurities 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

ABLUTION,  a  religions  ceremony  of 
washing  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks 
and  Mahomedans.  It  originated  in  the 
obrions  necessity  of  practising  cleanliness, 
for  the  prevention  pr  diseases  in  hot  coun- 
tries ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  made  a  re- 
ligions rite ;  and  by  an  easy  transition  of 
idea,  the  purity  of  the  bodv  was  made  to 
typify  the  purity  of  the  soul :  an  idea  the 
more  rational,  as  it  is  perhaps  physically 
certain  that  outward  wretchedness  debases 

the    inward   mind. ^AsiuTioir,  among 

physicians,  is  used  either  for  washing  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  by  baths ;  or 
deterging  the  bowels  by  thin  diluting 
fluids. 

ABOL'LA,  a  kind  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers. 

ABOMA'SUS,  the  paunch,  or  fourth 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  Ru- 
minating animals,  or  such  as  chew  the 
cud,liave  four  stomachs;  the  first, is  called 
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venter;  the  second,  refumlicM;  the  third, 
omacKt;  and  the  fonrth,  mbowiasua.  It  is 
in  the  abomaaus  of  coltret  and  lamba  that 
the  run  net  is  found,  used  for  curdling  milk. 
ABORI"GENES,  a  name  given  to  the 
original  or  first  inhabitants  of  any  country; 
but  more  particularly  used  for  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Latium,  when  ^neas  with 
his  Trojans  came  into  Italy. 

ABORTION,  in  a  fyurative  sense,  any 
production  that  does  not  come  to  maturity, 
or  any  design  or  project  which  fails  before 

it  is  properly  matured. In  medicine,  it 

means  a  miscarriage,  or  the  foetus  brought 
forth  before  it  is  perfectly  formed. 

ABOUT',  the  situation  of  a  ship  imme- 
diately after  she  has  tacked. About 

SHir,  an  order  to  the  crew  to  prepare  for 
tacking. 

AB'RACAUAB'RA,  a  term  of  incanta- 
tion, formerly  used  as  a  spell  or  charm, 
and  worn  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
against  several  diseases.  In  order  to  g^ve 
it  the  more  virtue,  it  was  to  be  written  as 
many  times  as  the  vrord  contains  letters, 
omitting  always  the  last  letter  of  the  for- 
mer, and  so  forming  a  triangle.  But 
charms  and  incantations  have  had  their 
day ;  and  abracadabra,  if  used  at  all,  now 
serves  as  a  word  of  jest,  like  kocua  poent, 
and  other  unmeaning  gibberish. 

ABRA'SION,  in  medicine,  the  corroding 
or  wearing  of  the  intestines,  by  sharp  and 
acrimonious  humours,  or  medicines. 

ABRAX'AS,  or  ABRASAX',  in  church-his- 
tory,  a  my  sticid  term  expressing  the  supreme 
God,  under  whom  the  fiasilidians  supposed 
365  dependent  deities .  It  was  the  principle 

of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy. ^Abraxas,  or 

Abbasaz  Stojibs,  are  very  numerous,  and 
represent  the  human  bodv,  with  the  head 
of  a  cock,  and  the  feet  of  a  reptile.  The 
name  of  Abraaax  atone  is,  in  modem  times, 
applied  to  a  variety  of  gems  that  exhibit 
enigmatical  compositions,  but  have  not  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  Basilidians. 

AB'RAUM,  a  kind  of  red  clay  used  by 
cabinet-makers  to  deepen  the  colour  of 
new  mahogany. 

ABREAST',  side  by  side,  or  opposite  to; 
a  sea  term,  applied  to  two  or  more  ships 

ranged  together. ^Abbvast  of  a  place, 

means  dirt-ctly  opposite  to  it. 

ABREUVOIR*,  a  French  word  for  a 
watering-place,  or  any  place  dug  for  re- 
taining water,  as  in  camps.  In  architec- 
ture, the  interstices  between  two  stones  to 
be  filled  up  with  mortar  or  cement  are 
called  abrcuvoirs. 

ABRIDG'MENT,  the  bringing  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  within  a  short  compass. 
The  perfection  of  an  abridgment  consists 
in  taking  only  what  is  material  and  sub- 
stantial, and  rQccting  all  superfiuitics, 
whether  of  sentiment  or  style:  in  which 
light,  abridgments  must  be  allowed  to  be 
eminently  sen-iceable  to  all  whose  occu- 
pations prevent  them  from  devoting  much 

time  to  literary  pursuits. Abbidgmbrt, 

in  law,  the  shortening  a  count,  or  declara- 
tion: thus,  in  assixe,  a  man  is  said  to 
abridge  his  plaint,  and  a  woman  her  de- 


mand in  an  action  of  dower,  if  any  land  ia 
put  therein,  which  is  not  in  the  tenure  of 
the  defendant;  for  on  a  plea  of  non-tenure, 
in  abatement  of  the  writ,  the  plaintiff  may 
leave  out  those  lands,  and  pray  that  the 
tenant  may  answer  to  the  remainder. 

ARROTANUM,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
plant  arranged  under  the  genus  Jrtemiria; 
called  also  Southernwood. 

AB'SCESS,  an  inflammatory  tomoor 
containing  purulent  matter. 

ABSCIS'SA,  the  part  of  any  diameter  or 
axis  of  a  curve  line,  cut  off  oy  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  called  the  ordinate. 

ABSCIS'SION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  whereby  the  speaker  stops  short, 
leaving  his  hearers  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences from  the  facts  he  has  stated. ^In 

astronomy,  the  cutting  off  the  light  of  the 
first  of  three  planets  nlteu  the  third  comes 
in  conjunction  with  the  middle  one. 

ABSENTEE',  a  word  of  modem  times, 
applied  to  land-owners  and  capitalists,  who 
expend  their  incomes  in  another  country. 

ABSl'NTHiNE,  the  bitter  principle  of 
absinthium  or  wormwood. 

ABSOLUTION,  a  religions  ceremony  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  priests 
assume  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  In  the 
ancient  Christian  churcl^  absolution  was 
a  judicial  act,  by  which  the  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  community,  invoking  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  announced  to  the  penitent 
his  remission  from  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment, and  readmission  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  The  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
church  maintain,  that  God  alone  can  for- 
give and  deliver  from  sin ;  that  a  judicial 
power  over  the  souls  of  Christiana  is  con- 
ferred neither  on  priests  nor  teachers. 

AB'SOLUTISM,  in  matters  of  theology. 
a  doctrine  charged  on  the  Calvinists; 
whereby  Ck)d  is  supposed  to  act  fivm  mere 

Eleasure,in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  man- 
ind.  Absolutism  is  the  grand  obstacle  to 
an  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists. 

ABSORPTION,  the  process  in  animated 
nature,  by  which  the  digested  aliments  or 
substances  that  support  the  body  are  car- 
ried into  the  blood.  In  chemistry,  absorp- 
tion means  the  conversion  of  a  gaseous 
fluid  into  a  liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united 
with  some  other  solid. 

ABSORB'ENTS,  calcarious  earths,  or 
other  medicines  which  soak  up  the  redund- 
ant humours  of  the  body. 

ABSORBENT  VESSELS,  are  those 
which  absorb  the  digested  aliment,  and 
carry  the  new  matter,  called  ekple,  into  the 
system.  They  are  cither  lacteal,  or  lyM' 
pkatic.  The  chvle  being  white  like  milk, 
gives  the  name  lacteal  or  milky  to  the  ves- 
sels through  which  it  is  conveyed.  The 
substance  contained  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels is  the  old  and  worn-out  particles  of 
the  system,  and  such  others  as  may  have 
been  received  in  it  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
body:  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  Igmpk,  giving  the  name 

lympkatic  to  its  vessels. ^The  term  Ab- 

80bbb»t  Vbssbls  is  also  used  by  some 
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natnralists  fi»r  the  fibres  of  the  rooU  ot 
plenty  which  draw  nounshment  from  the 
anrroiUHling' earth. 

ABSrrB'Mll,  a  naaoe  given  to  persons  who 
could  not  partake  ai  the  sacrament  firom 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTEBTGENTS,  medicines  proper  for 
deennn^  the  body  firom  coaeretioDS  and 
other  impurities,  not  to  be  effected  bj  sim- 
fde  abluents.  Abstergents  are  of  a  sapo- 
naceous nature,  and  therefore  Tery  different 
firom  mere  abluents. 

AirSTlNENCE,  the  abstaining  or  re- 
frsining  from  what  is  either  useful,  «pee- 
ahle,  or  pendcious';  but  more  especially, 
from  eating  and  dbrinking.  In  the  Romiui 
church  ^ere  are  "  days  of  abstinence,"  as 
wdl  as  **  fast  days;"  the  former  iroportiDg 
a  partial,  and  the  latter,  ahnost  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  food. 

AB'8TlNENTS,a  sect  of  Christians  who 
nipeared  in  Fnmee  ^Krat  the  end  of  the 
tmrd  century,  professing  celibaCT,  and  ab- 
stinence from  particular  kinds  of  food,  &c 
The  most  rigid  Abstihbhts  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  those  who,  under  the  whim- 
sical dentmdnation  of  te«-totaller»,  (tba- 
totaUers?)  profess  to  abstain  wholly  from 
the  use  of  all  hquiNrs  stronger  than  tea  or 
coffee.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
a  calcnlatian  which  has  appeared,  nearly 
half-apmiUion  belong  to  the  different "  tem- 
perance soeieties;"  and  even  their  disci- 
ples in  England,  on  a  general  muster-day, 
ai«  aUe  to  make  a  dinplay  of  forces  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  we  ^oold  think,  to  alarm 
the  proprietors  and  keepers  of  those  tem- 
ple of  sin  caUed  gin-palaces,  which  rear 
their  nnbtuahing  heads  in  every  street  in 
the  metrqpolk,  presenting  to  the  mind, 
sriien  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  squahd 
and  filthy  wretches  who  support  them,  a 
truly  appalling  picture  of  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  degradation.  Whatever  means 
may  be  found  most  effectual  for  banishing 
the  detestable  vice  of  drunkenness  from  ci- 
vilized life,  should  most  assuredly  be  pro- 
moted, whether  it  be  tee-totalism,  the 
stocks,  or  the  whipping-post ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  feehng  that  there  is  something 
bofdeiing  spon  the  ludicrous  in  these  pro- 
miseootts  assemblages,  where  " reformed" 
drunkards,  t.  e.  emaciated  old  sots,  either 
affecting  abstemiousness  or  having  spent 
all  their  substance  in  bacchanalian  orgies, 
act  op  for  apostles  of  temperance,  and  de- 
scant  on  their  former  bibuloua  piopaisi- 
ties,  in  ordef  that  Uushing  maidens  and  m- 
Boeent  youths  may  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  tbeenormity  of  drinking  «  glMs  of  home- 
made wine.  It  should,  however  be  observed 
that,  as  among  inrofessing  Christians  some 
are  less  strict-  than  others,  so  among  the 
advocates  of  the  "temperMice  svstem," 
some  give  much  greater  latitude  than 
others  to  the  meaning  of  the  tmn;  nay, 
there  are  those,  we  understand,  who,  so  far 
from  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  tce-to- 
taUsm,  regard  it  as  a  wishy-washy  doctrme, 
and  are  willing  to  allow  their  converts  a 
generons  glass  whenever  the  wants  of  the 
body  requtfe  one.    There  appears  to  be  a 


wise  liberality  in  this,  which  induces  us  to 
h<M>e  that  efforts  may  eventually  succeed. 

AB'STEACT.a  concise  but  general  Tiew, 
or  anslysn,  of  some  large  work ;  in  which 
sense  it  differs  from  an  mbridffi****  only  as 
being  shorter,  and  its  entering  less  mi- 
nutely into  particulars:  and  from  an  ex- 
tract, as  this  last  is  only  a  particular  view 
of  some  part  or  passage  of  it. 

ABSTEACTION,  in  logic,  that  operation 
of  the  mind  whereby  it  fonns  abstract  ideas. 
The  faculty  of  abstraction  stands  directly 
opposite  to  tltat  of  compounding.  By  com- 
position we  consider  those  things  together, 
which,  in  reality,  are  not  joined  together 
in  any  one  existence.  And  by  sbstraction, 
we  consider  those  things  separately  and 
aput,  which,  in  leality  do  not  exist  apart. 
In  its  passive  sense  it  implies  occupation 
with  one's-self  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ob- 
,jects.— -ABSTaACiiOK,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  of  drawing  off  by  distillation  any 
part  of  a  compound,  and  returning  it  again 
to  the  residue  to  be  redistilled. 

ABBTRACTl"TIOUS,an  epithet  for  the 
native  f^iiits  of  aromatic  vegetables,  in 
distinction  from  those  produced  by  fer- 
mentation. 

ABUTMENTS,  the  extremities  of  any 
body  adjoining  another,  as  the  cxtremiiies 
of  a  bridge  resting  on  the  banks  or  nii*^  of 
a  river.  Also  the  junotions  or  meetiof  s  of 
two  pieces  of  timber. 

ABYSS',  any  deep  place  that  is  supposed 
to  be  bottomless,  as  the  deepest  or  un- 
fathomable parts  of  the  sea. 

ACA'CIA,  a  beautiful  shnib,  one  of 
tlie  species  of  which  bears  rose-coloured 

flowers. In  the  materia  medica,  acacia 

is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  pods  of  the 
mtiXMa  Ntlotica  of  Liiinceus. 

AC^^NA,  a  genus  of  curious  evergreen 
herbaceotis  exotics,  chicily  from  South 
America  and  New  Holland. 

ACADEMICS,  certain  philosophers  who 
followed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 
as  to  the  uncertainty  cf  knowledge  and 
the  incomprehensibiuty  of  truth.  Aca- 
demic, in  this  seuse  amounts  to  much  the 
same  with  Platonist;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  being  only  in  point  of  time. 
They  who  embraml  the  system  of  I'iato, 
among  the  ancients,  were  called  Academici ; 
whereas  those  who  did  tlie  same  since  the 
restoration  of  learning,  have  assumed  the 
denomination  of  Platouists. 

ACAD'EMT,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
large  villa  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  the  sect  of  philosophers  called  Aca- 
demics held  their  assemblies.  It  took  its 
name  from  Academus,  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian, who  resided  there,  and  became  cele- 
brated from  its  being  the  place  in  which 

Plato  taught  philosophy. Acadbmt,  in 

the  modem  acceptation,  is  a  society  of  per- 
sons united  for  the  pursuit  of  some  objects 
of  study  and  application,  as  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  London,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  The  first 
academy  of  science,  in  modem  times,  was 
estabUshed  at  Naples,  by  BapUsU  Porta, 
in  1660. 
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ACALTPHA,  a  genus  of  exotic  sbrabs, 
natives  of  North  and  South  America:  the 
calyx  of  the  male  flowers  consists  of  four 
small,  roundish,  concave,  and  equal  petals, 
but  no  corolla;  in  the  female  flower  the 
calyx  is  composed  of  three  leaves,  and  no 
corolla. 

ACALEP^iE  (Sea  Nettles),  third  class 
of  Cuvier's  Zoophitea.  The  firee  species 
(aeaUpta  libera),  float  on  the  sea.  The 
hydrostatic  {aealeptm  hydroatatiea),  are  so 
named  from  the  air  bladders  or  vessels  by 
which  means  they  suspend  themselves  in 
the  water. 

ACANA'CE^,  a  class  of  planta  which 
are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers  and 
seeds  on  a  kind  of  head. 

ACANTHA,a  name  given  to  theprickles 

of  thorny  plants. Acantba  is  also  used 

by  zoologists  for  the   spines   of  certain 
fiphes,  as  those  of  the  eekintu  marinu*,  &c. 

ACANTHA'CEOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
all  the  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 

ACANTHINB,  something  belonging  to» 
or  resembling  the  herb  acanthus. 

A'CANTUOPHIS.  a  genus  of  venomons 
serpents,  classed  by  Cuvier  with  the  vipers, 
but  differing  from  them  in  many  essential 
characters.  They  live  iu  holes  at  the  roots 
of  trees  in  New  Holland. 

ACANTHOP'ODA,  a  tribe  of  coleop. 
terous  insects  (beetles),  remarkable  for 
their  broadish,  flattened  legs,  armed  ex- 
teriorly with  spines. 

ACANTHOPTERY'GII,  one  of  the  divi- 
sioas  in  the  natural  ordor  of  flshes  which 
Cuvier  has  established.  Its  name  is  sug 
gested  by  its  spinous  fins. 

ACANTHOS'CELIS,  a  genus  of  insects. 
Order,  eoleoptera;  family,  gearabid^t. 

ACANTHOCI'NUS,  a  genus  of  insects. 
Order,  eoleoptera ;  family,  eerambycida. 

ACAN'THURUS  (Thom-tailed  or  Lan- 
cet Fish),  a  genus  of  lishes;  ninth  family 
of  Cuvier's  oi^er,  with  spinous  fins;  found 
in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  and  much  re- 
lished as  food. 

ACAN'THUS,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment representing  the  leaves  of  the  acan- 
thus, or  herb  bear's-breech ;  principally 
employed  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo 
site  capitals. 

ACAN'ZII,  Turkish  light  horse,  the 
avant-guard  of  the  Grand  Scignor's  army. 

ACAS'TA,  a  genus  of  shells  found  in 
sponge,  and  never  affixed  to  hard  1>odies. 

A'CARUS,  in  zoolo{;y,  a  numerous  genus 
of  insects,  comprehending  the  vermin  which 
infest  several  animals,  and'mites  in  general. 

ACATALEPSY  (acofate|«i«),  among  an- 
cient philosophers,  the  impossibility  of 
comprehending  something ;  uncertainty  in 
science. 

ACA'TERY,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  designed  to  be  a  check  between 
the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pur- 
veyors. 

ACATHOL'ICI,  the  name  by  which 
Protestants  are  distinguished  in  some  Ca- 
tholic countries,  as  a  term  less  objection- 
able than  heretics.  ' 

ACATIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  boat 


or  pinnace  used  in  military  affairs.  The 
scatium  was  a  species  of  the  tuives  ue- 
tuaria. 

ACAU'LOSE,  or  ACAU'LOUS,  among 
botanists,  a  term  used  for  such  plants  as 
have  no  stem. 

ACC  A' LI  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  solemn 
festivids  held  in  honour  of  Aoca  Laurentia, 
the  nurse  of  Romulus :  they  were  also  call- 
ed £ai(reN^o2t«. 

ACCAPITA'RE,  in  our  old  law  books, 
the  act  of  becoming  a  vassal,  or  paying 
homage  to  some  lord.  Hence  Accapxtuu 
signified  the  money  paid  by  a  vassal  upon 
•ueh  an  occasion. 

ACCELERATION,  in  mechanics,  the 
increase  of  velocity  in  a  moving  body .  Ac- 
celerated motion  is  that  which  continually 
receives  fresh  accessions  of  velocity,  and  is 
either  eaually  or  unequally  accelerated. 
The  word  is  particularly  applied  to  falling 
bodies  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the 

earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. ^Accblr- 

BATiHs  roacB,  being  a  sort  of  centripetal 
forc^  is  expressed  by  that  velocity,  gene- 
rated in  a  g^ven  time,  with  which  bodies 
(considered  as  physical  points)  move  to- 
wards the  central  body  attracting  them  by 
its  absolute  force.  This  accelerating  force 
is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  dutance 
of  the  centre  of  the  force,  in  a  reciprocal 
duplicate  proportion.  The  word  Accblb- 
BATion,  is  also  used  astronomically,  and  is 
applied  to  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  fixed 
stars. 

ACCBNDENTES,  or  ACCENSCRES, 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  an  infericw  rank  of 
ministers,  whose  business  it  is  to  light, 
snuff,  and  trim  the  candles  and  tapers. 

ACCBN'DONES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
officers  in  the  gladiatmial  sehot^,  who  ex- 
cited and  animated  the  combatants  during 
the  engagement. 

ACCBN'SI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain 
snpemimierary  soldiers,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  should  be  killed, 
or  anywise  disabled. ^Accbnsi  also  de- 
noted a  kind  of  inferior  officers,  appointed 
to  attend  the  Roman  magistrates. 

ACCENT;  a  modification  of  the  voice 
m  pronouncing  certain  words  or  syllables : 
also,  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syllables; 
as,  the  acute  accent,  marked  thus  ('),  the 
grave  accent  thus  {')  the  circumflex  thus 
(*).  This  is  called  grammatical  accent,  but 
there  is  also  a  rhetorical  accent  or  empha- 
sis, which  is  designed  to  give  to  a  sen- 
tence distinctness  a^  clearness.  In  a 
sentence,  therefore,  the  stress  is  laid  on 
the  most  important  word,  and  in  a  word  on 
the  most  important  syllable.  When  the 
accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel  has  its 
long  sound,  as  in  pt/rona ;  but  when  it  falla 
on  a  cousonant.  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short,  as  in  poftgr.  Accents  also  not  only 
give  a  pleasing  varietj  and  beauty  to  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  but  often  serve 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  music,  accent  denotes  a  certain  mo- 
dulation or  warbling  of  the  sounds,  to 
express  passions,  either  naturally  by  the 
voice,  or  artificially  by  instruments.  Every 
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bar  or  raeasore  is  dirided  into  the  accented 
and  unaccented  -  parts ;  tbe  fonner  being 
the  principal,  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 

mnsie  depends. In  n&atliematicA,  the  ac> 

cent  is  used  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  using 
too  many  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem. 

ACCENTOR,  a  genua  at  birds  which 
feed  both  on  insects  and  seed }  as  the  com- 
mon hedge  sparrow. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  commerce,  u  when 
a  man  subscribes,  signs,  and  makes  him- 
self a  debtor  for  the  sum  contained  in  a 
bUl  of  exchange,  or  other  obligation,  drawn 
upon,  or  addressed  to  biro  ;  which  is  done 
by  his  writing  the  word  "  Accepted"  on  it, 
and  signing  his  name. 

ACCEPTOR,  the  persofD  who  accepto  a 
biU  of  exchange  by  signing  it,  and  thereby 
becoming  bound  to  pay  its  contents. 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  civilians,  ng- 
nilies  an  acquittance  given  by  a  creditor  to 
a  debtor,  without  receiving  «ny  money. 

ACCESS,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  approach  of  one  thing  towards  another; 
bat  it  u  more  proper  to  say,  the  approach 

of  bodies,  tbe  appuUe  of  tbe  planets,  8te, 

Accsss,  or  AccBSSioN,  in  medicine,  is 
used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm, 
rar  a  fit  of  •ome_periodical  diseaae. 

AC'CBSSABT.  in  law,  a  person  who  aids 
in  the  commission  of  some  felonions  action. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  accessaries,  vit,  be- 
fore tbe  fiset,  and  after  it.  The  first  is  he 
who  commands  and  procures  another  to 
commit  an  offence ;  wno,  though  he  be  ab- 
sent when  it  is  committed,  is  now  regarded 
as  mncfa  a  principal  as  the  actual  offender. 
The  accessary  after  the  fue{  is  one  who  re- 
ceivea,  comforts,  or  assists  the  offender, 
knowing  him  to  be  sndi.  In  the  highest 
crimes,  as  high  treason,  Ac  and  the  kmest, 
as  riots,  forcible  entries.  Ac  there  are  no 
accessariea,  but  all   concerned  are  prin- 


ACCIACATUTIA,  in  music,  a  sweeping 
of  the  ^M9rds  of  the  pianoforte,  and  drop- 
ping sprinkled  notes  usual  in  accompani- 
menta. 

ACCIDEN8,  or  ran  acciobhs,  a  t«m 
applied  to  the  operstions  of  natural  bodin, 
in  distinctioa  firom  per  se;  thus  fire  is  said 
to  burn  per  «#,  but  a  heated  iron  per  oe- 

ACCIDENCE,  a  display  of  the  varia- 
dona  of  worda  aceording  to  their  govem- 


ACCIDENT,  that  which  belong  acci- 
dentally,  not  essentially,   to  a  thing,  as 

sweetncsa,   softness,  &c. ^Accidbhtal, 

in  heraldry,  an  additional  mark  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or 
retained,  vritbout  alterina  iu  character. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  philosophy,  a  term 
apirfsed  to  efTecta  which  result  from  causes 

oee^ting    by    accident. Acciobhtal 

roiar  ui  perspective,  that  point  m  the 
boriaontal  Uoe.  where  all  lines  parallel 
among  themselves  meet  the  perspective 
■lane  Accidental  colours  depend  on  the 
aflections  of  the  eye  in  contradistinction  to 

^ACCIF'ITBES,  the  first  order  of  birds. 


including  four  genera  of  birds  of  prey, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristics  are, 
that  they  have  hooked  bills,  strong  legk, 
and  sharp  claws. 

ACCLAMATION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  shout  raised  by  the  people,  to  testify  their 
applanse,  or  approbation  of  their  princes, 
generals,  &c  In  ages  when  people  were 
more  accustomed  to  give  toil  utterance  to 
their  fieelings,  acclamations  were  very  com- 
mon, whenever  a  mass  of  people  was  influ- 
enced by  one  common  feeling.  We  find, 
therefore,  acclamations  in  theatres,  senates, 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  elections,  at  nup- 
tials, triumphs,  Ac.  In  the  eariy  times  of 
Christianity,  the  bishops  were  elected  by 
acclamation.  The  first  German  emperors 
were  elected  in  the  same  way ;  and  at  the 
present  day,  wherever  the  forms  <^  civilised 
life  are  least  regarded,  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  proposed  public  measures 
is  shown  by  acclamatiwu  of  the  assem- 
bled midtitude. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  signified 


ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  sigmf 
a  person  who  lived  near  some  place ; 
which  sense  it  differed  firom  iueota,  the 
habitant  of  such  a  place. 

ACCOLA'DB,  the  ancient  eeranony  of 
eonfening  knighthood,  by  the  king's  laying 
his  arms  about  the  young  knight's  neck, 
and  embracing  him.  This  fiunifiar  expres- 
sion of  regard  spears  to  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  more  stately  act  of  touch- 
ing, or  gently  striking,  with  the  royal 
sword,  the  neck  of  the  kneeling  knight. 
The  present  ceremony  of  confeiring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  n  evidently  derived 

ACCOM'PANIMENT,  an  instrumental 
part  added  to  a  musical  composition  by 
way  of  embellishment,  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  principal  melody.  When  the  piece 
may  be  performed  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment at  pleasure,  it  is  called  ae- 
eompanitment  ad  Utitum;  but  when  it  is 
indispensable,  aeeempamimeut  obUgmt: 

ACCOM'PLICE.  in  law,  a  person  who 
is  privy  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  perpetration  ot 


ACCOJrPLISHMENT,    in    _   „ 

sense,  denotes  the  perfecting,  or  entirely 
finislung  and  completing  any  matter  or 
thing;  but  it  more  exprewly  describes  the 
acqmrement  of  some  branch  of  learning, 

useful  art,  or  degant  amusement. ^Ac- 

coMFUSBMBifT  is  slso  particularly  used 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  in  which 
sense,  we  read  of  a  literal  accomplishment, 
a  mystical  accomplishment,  Ac. 

ACCORDATU  RA,  an  Italian  wmd,  to 
express  the  tuning  of  an  instrument. 

ACCOR'DION,  a  new  musical  instru- 
ment, of  German  invention,  hut  now  also 
made  in  this  country,  consisting  of  a  dou- 
ble series  of  vibrating  tongues,  acted  on  by 
a  current  of  air  from  a  sort  of  bellows,  and 
producing  tones  very  cimilar  to  those  «^  the 
ortrsn. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  ACCOMPTANT, 
in  a  Kcneral  sense,  denotes  one 
siness  it  is  to  compute,  adjust, 
in  due  order  accounts  in  commerce. 


: 
OMPTANT,  • 
ic  whose  bu-  I  i 
It,  and  range  |  ' 
merce.    In  a  I 
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more  mtricted  sense,  the  tcnn  is  applica- 
ble  to  a  person  appointed  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a  public  companv  or  office :  thus, 
we  saj  the  accountant  of  the  India-Com- 
pany, the  Custom-house,  the  Excise,  &c. 

AcconRTANT-GBNBBAb,  lu  the  court 

of  Chancery,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive all  moneys  lodged  in  court. 

ACCOUTREMENTS,  the  necessaries  of 
a  soldier,  as  belts,  poaches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &C. 

ACCRETION,  the  increase  or  growth 
of  a  body  by  an  external  addition  of  new 
parts ;  thus  shells,  stones,  and  various  other 
substances  are  formed. 

ACCUSATION,  the  posture  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  their  meals, 
which  was  with  the  body  extended  on  a 
couch,  and  the  head  resting  on  a  pillovt,  ot 
on  the  elbow,  supported  bv  a  pillow.  This 
practice  was  not  permitted  among  soldiers, 
children,  and  servants;  nor  was  it  known 
until  luxury  had  corrupted  manners.  Their 
couches  were  called  Accdbita. 

ACEPH'ALI,  a  sect  of  Christians,  so 
called  because  they  admitted  no  head,  or 
superior,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastical.  | 

ACEPH'ALA,  an  order  of  Molluscous 
animals,  comprising  those  which  are  with-  ! 
out  a  head.  | 

ACER'BLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
small  altar  erected  near  the  bed  on  which  ' 
a  dead  person  was  laid  out.  Incense  and 
perfumes  were  burnt  upon  it,  till  the  time 
of  the  funeral.  The  real  intention,  pro- j 
babiy,  was  to  overcome  any  offensive  smells , 
that  might  arise  about  the  corpse.  i 

ACETAB'ULUM,  in  anatomy,  a  round 
cavity  in  a  bone,  which  receives  the  convex 
head  of  another,  thereby  forming  that  spe- 
cies of  articulation  termed  enarihrotU. 

ACETAL,  a  colourless  inflammable  U< 
quid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  spongy 
platinum  upon  the  vapour  of  alcohol ;  and 
convertible  by  slow  combustion  into  aeetie 
acid. 

ACETA'RIOUS  PLANTS,  planU  used 
in  making  salads,  such  as  lettuces,  cress, 
&c. 

A'CETATES,  certain  neutral  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash. 
These  salts  differ  from  acetites  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  acid  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  former  is  fully  saturated  with  oxy- 
gen, or  the  acidifying  principle,  that  is,  it 
18  completely  acid;  while  that  which  is 
used  to  form  the  latter,  contains  a  less  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  is  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate it. 

ACETIC  ACID,  a  vegetable  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  distilling  the  acetous  acid 
with  metallic  oxydes.  It  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour, but  becomes  white  by  rectification ;  is 
extremely  volatile  and  inflammable;  cor- 
rodes and  cauterises  the  skin  ;  and,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  air  takes  fire. 

ACETOM'ETE.t,  an  apparatus  lor  deter- 
raiiiinK  the  strength  of  acids. 

A'CETONE,  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid, 
obtained  by  subjecting  acetate  of  lime,  ba- 
ryta, or  lead,  to  dry  distillation. 


ACE'TOUS  Aciu,  distilled  viuegar,  or 
the  acid  of  vinegar,  is  obtained  from  muci- 
laginous substances  by  fermentatioB. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  or  any  acid  liquor 
made  firom  potable  juices,  particularly  wine 
and  beer. 

ACHROMATIC,  colourless;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  telescopes  which  were  first  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Bevis  to  remedy  the  idierra- 
tions  of  colour. 

ACIC'ULiE,  in  natural  historv,  certain 
small  spikes,  or  prickles,  in  form  ox  needles, 
wherewith  nature  has  armed  several  ani- 
mals, as  the  hedge-hog,  echinus  marinua, 
&c. 

A"CID,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  such 
things  as  affect  the  palate  vrith  a  sour, 
sharp,  and  tart  taste ;  change  blue  vegeta- 
ble colours  to  red;  and  combine  with  all 
the  alkalis,  and  moat  of  the  metallic  oxydes 
and  earths,  so  as  to  form  the  compounds 
called  salts.  Acids  are  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
they  contain,  by  the  terminations  ie  and 
o%u,  as  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sulphurous  acid ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  denotes  the  larger  dose  or 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  the 
smaller.  When  the  prefix  hjfpo  is  put  to 
either  of  these,  it  denotes  a  degree  below 
it  in  point  of  oxiditement,  as  hyposulphuric 
acid,  an  intermediate  between  the  sulphu- 
ric and  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  principal 
acids  are  viuegar  and  its  spirits ;  tne  juices 
of  lemons,  oranges,  sorrel,  citrons,  &c. ; 
also  the  spirits  of  nitre,  alum,  vitriol,  sul- 
phur, and  sea-salt.  Acid  and  alkali  have 
been  considered  by  some  chemists  as  the 
two  athlets  of  nature,  the  great  instru- 
ments whereby  all  things  were  effected ; 
and  the  cause  not  onlv  of  natural,  but  pre- 
ternatural things,  as  diseases  and  cures. 

ACID'iFIABLE,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  prin- 
ciple. An  acidifiable  base  or  radicalis  any 
substance  that  is  capable  of  uniting  vrith 
such  a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  to  become 
possessed  of  acid  properties. 

ACID'ULiE,  or  Acidulatbd  Waters, 
a  species  of  mineral  waters  which  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  which  are  known  by  the  pungency  of 
their  taste,  the  sparkling  appearance  which 
they  assume  when  shaken  or  poured^flrom 
one  vessel  into  another,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  boiL 

ACID'ULOUS,  an  epithet  expressing 
either  a  slight  degree  of  acid,  or  an  excess 
of  acid  in  a  compound  salt. 

ACINE'SIA.  the  interval  of  rest  which 
takes  place  between  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pulse. 

ACl'NUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to 
grapes  or  berries  growing  in  dusters,  in 
opposition  to  bacca,  or  such  berries  aa 
grow  single. 

ACLI'DES,  a  missile  weapon,  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans;  it  was  of  the  form 
of  a  spear  with  a  thong  tied  to  it.  by  which, 
after  the  discharge,  it  was  drawn  back. 

ACOLLE",  in  heraldry,  a  term  some- 
times used  to  denote  two  things  joined  to- 
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Esther;  Bt  other  times,  ttniniBls  with  col. 
ra  or  crowns  sbout  their  necks;  and 
finallv,  batons,  or  swords,  placed  saltier- 
wise  behind  the  shield. 

ACOLYTHI,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
denotes  candidates  for  the  nunistry,  so 
called  firom  their  continually  attending  the 
bishop.  It  is  also  an  appellation  nven  to 
the  stoics,  on  account  of  their  steady  adhe* 
rence  to  what  they  had  once  resolved. 

ACON'ITA,  a  vegetable  poison  extracted 
from  the  aconite,  or  wolfsbane. 

A'CONITE,  the  plant  wolfsbane,  of 
monks-hood,  the  flower  of  which  resembles 
the  hood  of  a  monk ;  the  plant  is  a  violent 
poison. 

ACONTIAS,  in  soolo^,  a  venomous 
serpent,  otherwise  called  tlie  anguiM  /««- 
lut,  or  dart-snake,  from  its  vibrating  its 
body  in  the  manner  of  a  dart. 

ACONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
idnd  of  dart  or  javelin,  resembling  the  Bo- 
man  pitmrn, 

ACOUSMAT'ICI,  in  Grecian  antiouity, 
such  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  as  had  not 
finished  their  five  years'^  probation.  The 
aroiuMatiei  were  instructed  by  bare  posi- 
tive precepts  and  rules,  vnthout  reasons  or 
demonstrations,  and  these  precepts  they 
called  aeou*mata. 

ACOUSTICS,  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  modilica. 
tions  of  sound.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  diacouatiea,  which  explains 
the  properties  of  those  sounds  that  come  di- 
rectly from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ; 
and  cataeoustiet,  which  treats  of  reflect- 
ed sounds.  Almost  all  sounds  that  affect 
US  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  means  of  the 
air;  but  water  is  a  good  conductor  of 
sound ;  so  also  are  timber  and  flannel.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  a  body,  while  in  the 
act  of  sounding,  is  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
which  it  communicates  to  the  surrounding 
air,  and  that  the  undulations  of  the  air  affect 
the  ear,  and  excite  in  us  the  sense  of  sound. 
Sound,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascertained,  tra- 
vels at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  in  a  mi- 
nute: the  softest  whisper  travels  as  fast  as 
the  most  tremendous  thunder.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  has  been  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  distances.  Thus,  if  we  see 
a  vivid  flash  of  ligrhtning,  and  in  two  se- 
conds hear  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  thunder  cloud 
is  not  more  than  760  yards  distant. 

ACQUIT'TAL,  a  discharge,  deliverance, 
or  setting  free  of  a  person  fVom  the  guilt 
or  suspicion  of  an  offence.  Acquittal  is  of 
two  kinds ;  in  law,  and  in  fact.  When  two 
are  indicted  and  tried  for  a  felony,  one  as 
principal,  the  other  as  accessary,  the  prin- 
cipal being  discbaijfcd,  the  accessary  u,  by 
consequence,  also  freed :  in  which  case,  as 
the  accessary  is  acquitted  by  law,  so  is  the 

principal  in  fact. ^Acquittal  is  also  used 

for  a  freedom  from  entries  and  mc.esta- 
tions  of  a  superior  lord,  on  account  of  ser- 
vices issninfr  out  ofland. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  discharge  m  wnt 
ing  for  a  sum  of  money,  witnessing  that 
the  party  is  paid  the  same. 


ACBA'SIA,  in  medicine,  the  predomi- 
nancy of  one  quality  above  another.  It 
was  also  used  to  express  excess  of  any  kind, 
as  the  drinking  of  unmixed  wine,  which 
among  the  Greeks  amounted  to  intcmpe- 


A'CRB,  a  measure  of  land,  very  general 
in  name,  but  varviug  in  different  nlaces  as 
to  the  extent  which  it  is  intended  to  de- 
note. The  Ent^h  acre  contains  4  square 
roods,  or  160  square  poles  of  &  yards  and  a 
half,  or  4S40  square  yards.  The  French 
acre  is  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  <^  an 
English  acre. 

ACRID,  an  epithet  to  denote  sudi  sab- 
stances  as  are  hot,  dry,  and  pungent  to  the 
taste. 

ACEIS'IA,  or  A'CBIST,  the  want  of  a 
crisis,  or  discriminating  stat^  in  a  disordn 
which  is  very  fluctuating. 

ACROATICin  the  Aristotelian  schools, 
a  denomination  g^ven  to  such  lectures  as 
were  calculated  only  for  the  intimate 
friends  and  disciples  of  that  philosopher; 
being  chiefly  employed  in  demonstrating 
some  speculative  or  abstruse  part  of  philo- 
sophy. The  actoatic  lectures  stood  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  exoteric  ones, 
which  were  adapted  to  a  common  auditory. 

ACBOBAT'ICA,  or  ACEOBATICUM, 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  eng^iue  on  which 
people  were  raised  aloft,  th«t  they  might 
have  the  better  prospect. 

ACROCERAU'NIAN,  an  epithet  appUed 
to  certain  mountains,  between  Epirus  and 
Illyricnm,  which  project  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  obtain  their  name  from  being  often 
struck  with  Ughtning. 

ACROCHIRIS'MUS.  among  the  Greeks, 
was  a  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise,  in  whieh 
the  two  combatants  contended  vrith  their 
hands  and  feet  only,  without  closing  or  en« 
gaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  wrestling. 

ACRO'DRYA,  in  natural  history,  all 
fhiits  that  have  rinds  or  shells,  such  as 
acorns,  almonds,  &c. 

ACRO'MION,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  wliich  receives  the 
end  of  the  clavicle. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,a  po- 
etical  compositon,  wherein  each  subsequent 
verse  commences  with  that  which  the  verse 
preceding  terminates. 

ACRON'ICAL,  or  ACHRONTCAL,  in 
astronomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
rising  of  a  star  above  the  horizon,  at  sun- 
set ;  or  to  its  setting,  when  the  sun  rises. 
Acronical  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  ris- 
ings of  a  star;  the  other  two  being  called 
cotmical  and  helical. 

ACROP'OLIS,  the  citadel  of  Athens.  It 
was  formerly  the  whole  city,  and  at  first 
called  Acropia,  from  Acrops  the  founder ; 
but,  after  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  the  whole  plain  around 
it  was  filled  with  buildings,  and  the  ori- 
ginal city  became  the  centre,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city. 

A'CROSPIRE,  the  popular  term  for 
what  among  botanists  is  called  the  germ, 
plume,  or  plumule.  
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ACROS  TIC,  a  poem,  the  lines  of  which 
are  ao  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of 
each,  taken  together,  will  make  a  proper 
name  or  other  word. 

ACROS'TICUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  eryptogamia  class  of  plants, 
and  of  that  order  called  the  Jilice$,  the 
fructifications  of  which  are  collected  into 
clusters,  and  cover  the  whole  under-surface 
of  the  leaves. 

ACROSTO'LIUM.in  the  naval  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients,  the  extreme  part  of 
the  ornament  used  on  the  prows  of  their 
ships.  It  was  usual  to  tear  the  acro$tolia 
from  the  prows  of  vanquished  ships^  as  a 
token  of  victory. 

ACROTE'RIA,  in  architecture,  small 
pedestals,  upon  which  globes,  vases,  or 
statues  stand  at  the  ends  or  middle  of  pe- 
diments. It  also  denotes  the  figures  them- 
selves placed  in  such  situations. ^Among 

ancient  physicians,  the  term  Acrotkbia 
was  used  to  denote  the  larger  extremities 
of  the  body. 

ACROTHTMIA,  in  surgery,  a  large  tu- 
mour, usually  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  wart, 
thou^  sometimes  depressed  and  flat. 

ACT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the  ex- 
ert-on, or  effectual  application,  of  some 
power  or  faculty.  Act  is  distinguished 
from  power,  as  the  effect  from  the  cause, 
or  as  a  thing  produced,  from  that  which 

prodiuses     it. Act,     among   logicians, 

more  particularly  denotes  an  operation  of 
the  human  mind ;  in  which  sense,  compre- 
hending, judging,  willing,  &c.  are  called 
acts. Act,  in  law,  is  used  for  an  instru- 
ment or  deed  in  writing,  serving  to  prove 
the  truth  of  some  bargain  or  transaction. 
Thus,  records,  certificates,  &c.  are  called 
acts. Act  is  also  used  for  the  final  reso- 
lution, or  decree  of  an  assembly,  senate, 

council,   &c. Acts  of  parliament  are 

called  statutes;  acts  of  the  royal  society, 
transactions ;  those  of  the  French  academy 
of  sciences,  memoirs ;  those  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Petersburg,  commentaries ; 
those  of  I>eipsic,  acta  erwditorum;  the  de- 
crees of  the  lords  of  session,  at  Edinburgh, 
acta  tederuHt,  &e. ^Act,  in  the  universi- 
ties, is  the  delivery  of  orations,  or  other 
exercises,  in  proof  of  the  proficiency  of  a 
student  who  u  to  take  a  degree.  At  Ox- 
ford, the  time  when  masters  or  doctors 
complete  their  defprees,  is  called  the  act. 
At  Cambridge,  the  same  period  is  called 

the  commencement. Act,  in  a  dramatic 

sense,  is  the  name  given  to  certain  portions 
of  a  play,  intended  to  give  respite  ooth  to 
Ihe  spectators  and  the  actors.  In  the  an- 
cient drama,  five  acts  were  required  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  in  what  is 
termed  the  regular  drama  that  rule  is  still 
observed,  the  acts  being  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  called  teenet. 

ACT  OF  Faith,  or  A  vto-da-fb.  In  dark 
and  barbarouu  countries,  where  the  Spa- 
nish inquisition  had  power,  the  act  qf  faith 
was  a  solemn  murder  of  infidels  and  here- 
tics, usually  performed  on  some  g^eat  fes- 
tival, and  always  on  a  Sunday. ^Act  o» 

Gbacb,  in  English  law,  an  extraordinary 
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act  of  the  king  in  council,  whereby,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  or  on  other 
jreat  occasions,  a  free  pardon  has  been 
sometimes  granted  to  criminals. 

ACTS  OF  tub  Apostlbs,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  con- 
tains great  part  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  commencing  at  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  and  continued  down  to 
St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal 
to  Ca;sar;  comprehending  in  all  about 
thirty  years.  St.  Luke  has  been  generally 
taken  for  the  author. 

ACTA  PUB'LICA,  in  Roman  history, 
the  journal  of  the  senate.  It  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons amongst  us,  wherein  a  short  account 
was  g^ven  to  the  public  of  what  passed  in 
the  senate-house. 

ACTA  DIUR'NA,  was  a  sort  of  Roman 
g^azette,  containing 'an  authorised  narrative 
of  the  transactions  worthy  of  notice,  which 
happened  at  Rome. 

ACTIAN  GAMES,  were  instituted  iu 
commemoratiou  of  the  victory  obtained  by 
Augustus  over  Anthony  at  Actium.  Tliey 
returned  every  fifth  year,  and  were  sacred  to 
Apollo,  thence  <  ailed  Actius  Apollo.  Ac- 
tian  years  thus  became  an  era,  called  also 
the  era  of  Augustus.  The  Actian  games 
consisted  of  shows  of  gladiators,  wrestlers, 
and  other  exercises,  and  were  kept  gene- 
rally at  Nicopolis,  a  city  built  by  Augus- 
tus, near  Actium,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  his  victory. 

ACTINISM,  a  name  recently  given  to 
that  property  of  the  sun's  rays  which  effects 
chemical  combinations  and  decomposiliotis, 
as  shown  in  all  the  processes  of  photogra 
phy,  in  contradiction  to  their  powers  of 
neatiug  and  illuminating. 

ACTINIA,  or  Ska  Ahbhonies,  in  zoo- 
logy, a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermea  molluecm.  They  are  viviparous,  and 
form  one  of  those  wonderfUl  hnks  in  the 
chain  of  creation,  that  connect  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both. 

ACTIN'OLITE,  a  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  the  crystallized, 
the  asbestous,  and  the  glassy.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  piimitive  districts,  with  a 
magnesian  basis. 

ACTION,  in  mechanics  and  physics,  is 
the  pressure  or  percussion  of  one  body 
against  another.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal, 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  body  moved 
is  always  equal  to  the  force  communicated 
to  it;  or,  wliich  is  the  same  thing,  the 
moving  body  loses  as  much  of  its  force  as 

it  communicates  to  the  body  moved. 

Action,  iu  ethics,  something  done  by  a  free 
or  moral  agent,  capable  of  distingpiishing 
good  from  evil.  The  essence  of  a  moral  ac- 
tion consists  in  its  being  done  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  that  is,  the  agent  must 
not  onlv  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  it 


not  onlv 
be  good 


or  bad  in  itself;  but  he  must  like- 
wise be  entirely  frt-e  from  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  and  at  full  liberty  to  rollow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  understanding.   Hence 
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the  actions  of  idiots,  slaves,  &c.  cannot  be 
cailed  moraL  Hence  also  appears  tbe  ab- 
surdit/  of  fatalism,  which  nndermmcs  the 

very  fonndation  of  morality. Action,  in 

rhetoric,  may  be  defined,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  voice,  but  more  especially  the 
gesture  of  an  Orator,  to  tbe  subject  he  is 
upon.  Cicero  tells  us,  "  that  it  does  not 
*n  much  matter  what  an  orator  says,  as 
now  be  says  it."  Horace,  in  his  art  of  po- 
etry, is  no  less  explicit  ra  setting  forth  its 
vast  influence  on  mankind : 
"  With  those  who  laugh,  our  social  joy  ap- 
pears; . 
With  those  who  mourn,  we  sympathue  m 

tears; 
If  yon  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain, 
Then  I  shall  feel  your  sorrows;  feel  your 
pain." 
AcTioif,  in  a  theatrical  sense,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  action  among  orators;  only 
the  actor  adapts  his  action  to  an  assumed 
character,  whereas  the  orator  is  supposed 
to  be  in  reality  what  his  action  expresses. 
^Action,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  de- 
notes the  posture  of  a  statue  or  picture, 

serving  to  express  some  passion,  &c. 

AcTiow,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  engage- 
ment between -two  armies,  or  between  nif- 
lerent  bodies  of  troops  belonging  thereto. 
ACTIONS,  in  law,  arc  either  criminal  or 
driL  [For  the  various  kinds,  see  Dictionary 
of  Law  Term*,  in  the  "  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge."] 

ACTIONART,  in  commerce,  a  term 
used  among  foreigners,  for  the  proprietor 
of  an  action  or  share  of  a  public  company's 

stock.    

ACTIVE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  that  communicates  motion  or 
action  to  another,  in  which  sense  it  stands 

opposed    to    passive. Activk,   among 

grammarians,  an  appellation  given  to  words 
expressing  some  action,  as  I  write,  1  read, 

&c. ^AcTivB    PowBB,    in    metaphysics, 

the  power  of  executing  any  work  or  labour ; 
in  contradistinction  to  speculative  powers, 
as  those  of  seeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  &c. 

^AcTivB    PKISCIPI.BS,    in     chemistry, 

those  which  act  of  themselves,  without  any 
foreign  assistance :  such  are  mercury,  sul- 
phur,  and  salt,  supposed  to  be.  Some  au- 
thors  contend  that  sulphur,  or  fire,  is  the 
only  active  principle  and  source  of  all  the 
motion  in  the  world;  end  there  are  others 
who  call  oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  active  pnn- 
ciples,  merely  because  their  parts  are  bet- 
t»  fitted  for  motion  than  those  of  earth  or 

ACTOE,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  is  a  man 
who  enacts  some  ptot  or  character  in  a 
play.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  differ- 
ence actors  were  treated  among  the  an- 
cients. At  Athens  they  were  held  lo  such 
esteem,  as  to  be  sometimes  sent  on  era- 
bassies  to  foreign  powers;  whereas,  at 
Borne,  if  a  citizen  becanne  an  actor,  he 
thereby  forfeited  his  froedom.  Actors  in 
the  present  daj  have  little  to  complain  of. 
inrSird  to  the  treatment  they  receive: 
ISi^ng  «  they  contribute  to  the  gratifl. 
S^of the  public  so  are  they  rewarded; 


,  and  if  their  moral  conduct  be  irreprosch 

able,  no  persons   are    more  esteemed  or 

lauded. 

*      ACTRESS,  a  female  drantst  ic  performer. 

TLcy  were  uuknown  to  the  sncirnts, anions 

whom  men  alwavs  took  the  parts  of  «onirM. 

I  Nor  were  they  introduced  on  the  Eugluh 

(xstage  till  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  I 

ACTUARIUS,  or  ACTA'BIUS,  in  Ro- 
I  man  antiquity,  an  officer,  or  rather  notary,  i 
appointed  to   write  down  the  proceediiiK«  ' 

of  a  court. Actuarii   were  also    otlirrrs 

who  kept  the  military  accounts,  and  dis- 
tributed the  com  to  the  soldiers.  , 

ACTUARY,  the  chief  clerk,  or  pemon,  < 
who  compiles  minutes  of  tlie  pruceediuKs 
ot  a  company  in  buRiiie»s.     ^ 

AC'TUS,  in  antiquity,  a  measure  of 
length  containing  one  bundled  and  twenty 
Roman  feet.  i 

ACU'LEATE.  or  ACU'LEATED,  an  ap- 
pellatiou  given  t«fhny  thin^  that  has  amiri, 
or  prickles:    thus,   in   irhthyolosfy,   litihes 
are  divided  into  aeuUated,  and  non-aeu-  , 
hated.  ' 

ACU'MEN,  mental  sharpness,  or  quick 
discernment;  great  intellectual  capacity. 
In  ancient  music,  antmen  denotes  a  sound 
produced  by  raising  the  voice  to  a  high 
pitch. 

ACU'MINA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mi-  I 
litary  omen,  taken  from  tb^  points  or  edges  ' 
of  spears,  swords,  &c.  j 

ACUPUNCTURATION,    an    oriental  1 
practice  of  puncturing  diseased  parts  of  , 
the  body  with  fine  needles,  by  which  the 
morbid  galvanic  action  of  the  parts  is  re-  ■ 
stored,  and  painfid  disorders  removed.     In 
China  and  Japan  it  has  been  «:  part  of  their  \ 
system  of  surgeij  time  out  of  mind,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  in  some  repute  in 
England. 

ACUTE,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
things  as  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  or 
edge :  thus,  we  say  an  acute  an^le,  acute- 
angled  triangle,  Ike. Acute,  in  music, 

an  epithet  given  to  sharp  or  shrill  sounds,  in 

opposition  to  those  called  grave. Acutb 

D18FASE9  are  distinguished  from  chronic, 
by  being  attended  vnX\\  violent  symptoms, 
and  requiring  immediate  aid :  chronic  dis- 
eases, those  which  usually  last  long. 

ACYROLCGIA,  in  grammar,  denotes  an 
improper  word,  phrase,  or  expression:  it 
differs  a  little  from  the  catachresis. 

AD,  a  Latin  preposition,  expressing  the 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another.  It  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  other  words  •.  thus,  ad 
hominbh,  among  logicians,  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  professed  belief  or  prin- 
ciples of  those  with  whom  we  argue. 

Ad  i,nDOS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
punishment,  whereby  the  criminals  enter- 
tained the  people,  either  by  fighting  with 

wild  beasts,   or  with    each    other. An 

VAI.OERM,  in  commerce,  according  to  the 

value. Ad  inkinitusi,  indefinitely,  or  to 

infinity. 

ADA'GIO,  a  de)?ree  quicker  than  grave 
time,  in  music,  but  with  graceful  and  ele- 
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hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  mlnable 
of  the  precioos  stones. 

AD'DKR,  a  small  poisouoas  serpent  with 
plaits  on  the  belly,  and  scales  under  the 
tail ;  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Britain. 

ADDICTI,  in  Roman  history,  those  who 
were  delivered  over  to  their  cr^itors  to  be 
made  slaves  until  they  discharged  their 
debts. 

ADDITION,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
unitinc  or  joining  several  things  together: 
or,  it  denotes  something  added  to  another. 

^Addition,  in  arithmetic,  the  first  of 

the  four  fundamental  rules  of  that  art, 
whereby  we  connect  into  a  total  sum  se- 
veral small  ones.  When  the  number  has 
only  one  kind  of  figures,  it  is  called  timpU 
addition ;  when  it  nas  two  or  several  de- 
nominations, it  is  compound. AoniTions 

in  law,  denote  all  lunds  of  designations 
given  to  a  man,  over  an^above  his  proper 
name  and  surname,  to  snow  his  estate,  de- 
gree, prulcMtion,  place  of  abode,  *c. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  or  ADENOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
glands. 

ADDORS'ED,  a  term  hi  heraldry,  sig- 
nifying back  to  back. 

A'DEPS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fkt 
found  in  the  abdomen ;  differing  firom  the 
common  fat  or  pinguedo,  as  being  thicker, 
harder,  and  of  a  more  earthy  substance.—— 
Aosrs,  among  physicians,  is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  ror  all  kinds  of  animal  fet. 

ADHE'SION,  the  phenomenon  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  continue  together. 
Adke$ion  denotes  union  to  a  certain  point 
between  two  bodies,  and  Cohesion  retains 
together  the  component  particles  of  the 

■ame  mass. ^AnHBSioir.among  logicians, 

denotes  the  maintaining  some  tenet,  merely 
on  account  of  its  supposed  advantage, 
without  any  positive  evidence  of  its  truth. 
——In  medicine,  it  signifies  the  junction  of 
parts  that  ought  to  be  separated. 

ADIANTHUM,  in  botany, maiden-hair; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  yit7t#r«,  and 
class  eryptogamia.    They  are  perennials. 

ADIPO'CERE,  a  substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  which  is  formed  from  an  ani- 
mal in  its  progress  towards  decomposition. 

AD'IPOSE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  fat  of  the  body. 
The  term  adipose  is  chiedy  used  by  phy- 
sicians and  anatomists,  in  whose  writings 
we  read  of  adipose  cells,  adipose  ducts, 
adipose  membranes,  adipose  vessels,  kc. 

A'DIT  OF  A  MI  KB,  the  aperture  wherebv 
it  is  entered,  and  the  water  and  ores  carried 
awajr  it  is  distinguished  from  the  air- 
shaft,  and  usually  made  on  the  side  of  a 

hill. Adit  or  a  ship,  in  antiquity,  was 

a  space  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  ship 

was  widest,  at  which  people  entered. 

AotTS  or  A  THBATRB,  were  doors  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  persons  entered  from  the 
outer  porticoes,  and  descended  into  the 
seats. 

AiyjECrrVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  ex- 
pressing some  quality,  or  other  accident, 
of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 

ADJOURN'MENT.    the   putting  off  a 


i  court  or  other  meeting  tiU  another  day. 
In  parliament,  adjournment  differs  from 
prorogation,  the  former  being  not  only  for 
the  shorter  time,  but  also  done  by  the 
house  itself,  whereas  the  latter  is  an  act  of 
royal  authority. 

AD'JUNCT,  some  quality  belonging  either 
to  body  or  mind,  either  natural  or  acquired. 
Thus,  thinking  is  an  a4)unct  of  the  mind, 
and  growth  of  the  body.  It  also  denotes 
something  added  to  another,  vnthout  being 
any  necessary  part  of  it.  Thus  water  ab- 
sorbed by  a  sponge  is  an  adjunct,  but  no 
necessary  part  of  that  substance. 

ADJUTANT,  a  military  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  orders  from  the  mi^or  to 
the  colonel  and  seneants.  When  detach- 
ments are  to  be  made,  he  gives  the  number 
to  be  furnished  bv  each  company  or  troop, 
and  assigns  the  nour  and  place  of  rendex- 
▼ous.  He  also  places  the  guards,  receives 
and  distributes  the  ammunition  to  the 
companies,  &c 

AD'JUTANT-GEN'ERAL,  an  officer  of 
distinction,  who  assists  the  general,  by 
forminf^  the  several  details  of  duty  of  the 
army  with  the  brigade  mqiors. 

ADLOCUTION,  or  ADLOCimO,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  the  address  made  by  ge- 
nerals to  their  armies,  in  order  to  rouse 
their  courage  before  a  battle. 

ADMINICLE,  in  Scotch  law,  signifies 
any  writing  or  deed  referred  to  bv  a  party, 
in  an  action  of  law,  proving  his  allegations. 

ADMINISTRATION,  the  executive  go- 
▼emment  of  a  country. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  the  per- 
son to  whom  the -estate  and  effects  of  an 
intestate  are  committed,  for  which  he  is  to 
be  accountable  when  required. 

AD'MIRAL,  the  commander  of  a  fleet  of 
ships  of  war ;  having  two  subordinate  com- 
manders, as  vice-admiral  and  rear-admiral ; 
and  distinguished  into  three  classes,  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags,  as  white,  blue,  and 
red.  The  admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the 
main-top-mast  head;  the  vice-admiral  at 
the  fore-top-mast  head ;  and  the  rear-ad- 
miral, at  the  mizen-top-mast  head. ^I'he 

LoMD  Hieu  AoMiBAL  or  Grbat  Britain, 
called  in  some  ancient  records,  Vapitaneue 
Marinorum,  is  judxe  or  president  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.  He  has  the  manage- 
ment of  all  maritime  affairs,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  royal  navy,  with  power  of 
deciding  in  all  maritime  cauRes,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  In  short,  his  power  is  so 
extensive  and  absolute  in  all  matters  that 
come  under  his  cognizance,  that  the  office 
has  usually  been  given  to  princes  of  the 
blood,  or  the  most  eminent  persons  among 
the  nobility.  For  a  short  time  it  was  filled 
by  his  late  Majestv  William  IV.  when  duke 
of  Clarence,  after  naving  been  in  abeyance 
just  a  century;  during  which  period,  as  at 
present,  the  office  was  executed  by  a  certain 
number  of  commissioners,  called  lords  of 
the  admiralty. 

AD'MIRALTY,  Coobt  or,  is  a  sovereign 
court,  instituted  by  Edward  111.,  and  held 
by  the  lord  high-ndiniral,  or  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  s^iralty;  where  cognisance 
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ia  taken  in  aO  maritime  affairs,  civil  or 
criminal.  All  crimes  committed  on  the 
biKh-seas,  or  in  great  rivers,  beneath  the 
bndge  next  the  sea,  are  cognizable  only  in 
this  court,  by  judge  and  jury,  and  before 

which  they  most  be  tried. ^Vicb-Abmi- 

mALTY  CovBTs,  are  established  in  all  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  and  have 
cognixance  of  all  cases  of  captured  vessels, 
misdemeanonrs  in  merchant  ships,  &c. 

ADMITTENTK)  CL»Rico,a  writ  grant- 
ed to  a  person  who  has  recovered  his  right 
of  presentation  in  the  common  pleas ;  by 
which  the  bisho]),  or  metropolitan,  is  or- 
dained to  admit  his  clerk. ^Admittkhiio 

iif  SociUM,  a  writ  associating  certain  per- 
sons to  the  justices  of  assize  already  ap- 
pointed.   

ADMONI"nO  FUSTIUM,  among  the 
Romans,  a  military  punishment,  not  unlike 
our  whippings  only  that  it  was  performed 
1  with  Tine  nranchea.  ... 

I  ADMORTIZATION,  m  the  feudal  cus- 
toms, the  reducing  the  property  of  lands  or 
i  tenements  to  mortmain. 
ADNATA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics 
or  coats  of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  coti' 
junetwa  and  albuginea,  and  is  the  same 
I  with  the  white  of  the  eye.  Also,  an  epithet 
for  what  grows  upon  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  inseparably,  as  hair,  &C.,  or  acci- 
dentally, as  fungus,  &c. 

ADONA'I,  one  of  the  names  of  God  used 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  properly  signifying 
mp  lords,  in  the  plural,  as  Adohi  does  «y 
lard,  in  the  singular  number. 

ADO'NIA,  solemn  feasts  m  honour  of 
Venus,  institated  in  memory  of  her  beloved 
'  Adonis,  and  observed  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Sy- 
,  rians,  Egyptians,  &c.     They  lasted    two 
I  days,  dunng  the  first  of  which  the  women 
carried  about  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
weeping,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their 
breasu,  and  using  every    token  of  grief. 
On  the  second,  they  sung  his  praises,  and 
■  made  rejoicings,  as  if  Adonis  had  been 
raised  to  life  again. 
ADOPTION,    a    practice    among   the 
1  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  making  a  person 
,  one's  heir,  and  investing  iiim  with  all  the 
i  righU  and  privileges  of  a  son.     In  Rome, 
i  before  adoption  could  take  place,  the  natu- 
I  ral  father  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  au- 
I  thority  over  his  son,  and  with  great  for- 
mality  consent  that  he  should  be  translated 
I  into  the  fiunily  of  the  adopter.     The  adop- 
tion of  a  person  already  free  was    called 

mdroaation. ^Anorxiow,  in  a  theological 

'  sense,  denotes  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  those  who  believe  in  Chnst  are 
accounted  the  cbiWren  of  God,  and  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

ADORATION,  a  mode  of  reverence  or 
worship  anciently  shown  to  the  gods,  bv 
raising  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth,  and 
genUy  applying  it  to  the  Ups ;  also,  in  ge- 
KraL  abV  outward  sign  of  .worship  by 
kissmg  the  hand  or  feet,  walking  barefoot, 
or  the  like.  Among  the  Jews,  «^™t'on 
consisted  in  kissing  the  hands,  boMing, 


kneeling,  and  even  prostration.  Bat  the 
posture  of  adoration  most  common  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  is  kneeling ;  and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  natural,  as  it  impUes  hu- 
mility, and  a  conscionsness  of  the  necessity 
of  self-abasement. 

ADO'REA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  grain, 
or  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  sacrifice ;  a  dole  or  distribution  * 
of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  some  service; 
whence,  by  metonymy,  it  is  put  for  praise 
or  rewurds  in  generaL  ' 

ADOSCULATION,  the  impregnation  of 
plants,  effected  by  the  falling  of  the  iarina 
foernndans  on  the  pistil.  I 

ADOSSE'E,  in  heraldir,  two  animals 
placed  back  to  back.  It  also  denotes  any 
other  figure,  as  axes,  keys,  &c.  placed  with 
their  heads  facing  different  ways.  | 

AD  PON'DUS  OMNIUM,  among  phy-  I 
Bicians,  denotes,   that  the  last-mentioned 
ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all 
the  before-mentionediiigredieuts  togetlier. 

AD  QUOD  DAM'NUM,  in  Uw,  a  writ 
issued  before  the  king  grants  certain  li- 
berties, as  a  fair,  market,  &c. ;  ordering  the 
sheriff  to  inquire  what  damage  such    a  , 
grant  is  likelv  to  be  attended  with. 

ADROGA'tlON,  in  antiquity,  that  kind 
of  adoption  which  took  place  in  regard  to  a  i 
person  already  his  own  master.   See  Anor-     I 

TION. 

ADSIDELIA.  in  antiquity,  the  table  at  i 
which  the  priesU  sat  during  the  sacri-  i 
fices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  physicians,  a  I 
term  used  to  denote  the  too  great  rigidity 
and  closeness  of  the  eraunctories  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; 
also  to  signify  the  styptic  quality  of  medi- 
cines. 

AD  TERTtflNUM  qui  pb^tebiit,  in 
law,  a  writ  of  entry,  that  lies  for  the  lesKor 
or  his  heirs,  if  atler  the  expiration  of  a 
term  for  life  or  years,  granted  by  lease,  the 
tenant  or  other  occupier  of  the  lands,  &c. 
withholds  the  same  from  such  lessor. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general  sense,  , 
denotes  the  act  of  debasing,  by  an  iinpro-  i 
per  mixture,  something  that  was  pure  and  I 
genuine.  Thus,  adulteration  of  coin,  is 
the  casting  or  making  it  of  a  metal  inferior 
in  goodness  to  the  standard,  by  using  too 
great  a  proportion  of  alloy.  Inferior  in- 
gredients put  into  bread,  beer,  wine,  &c.  by 
bakers,  brewers,  and  other  traders,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  the  public,  is  also 
called  adulteration,  and  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended  or  punished ;  the  con- 
sequences often  proving  fatal  to  the  liealth, 
and  always  greatly  abnd^ng  the  comforts, 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  such  nefari- 
ous practices. 

ADULTERY,  a  violation  of  the  nuptial 
bed ;  a  crime  which  has  been  regarded  by 
all  civilized  nations  with  abhorrence,  and 
in  ancient  times  was  punished  as  a  capital 
offence.  By  the  Jewish  law,  the  penalty 
was  death.  In  England  it  is  at  present 
considered  a  spiritual  offence,  cognizable 
by  the  spiritual  court,  n  nere  it  is  punished 
by  fine  and  penance ,  but  by  the  common 
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law,  the  party  aggrieved  cau  only  proceed 
by  action  for  damages. 

I      ADUST,  an  appellation  given  to  such 

;  humours  as  are  become  of  a  not  and  ticry 
nature.  Thus  blood  is  said  to  be  adust, 
when,  the  more  subtile  and  volatile  part 
being  evaporated,  the  remainder  is  vapid 
and  impure. 

j  ADUS'TION,  an  inflammation  of  the 
parts  about  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
attended  with  hollowness  of  the  sinciput 

'  and  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  dryness  of  the 
body.  Also,  a  surgical  operation,  of  a  na- 
ture similar  to  cauterization. 

ADVA'NCE,  in  commerce,  money  paid 
before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or 
anv  consideration  given, 

ADVA'NCED-GUARD,  or  VAN'- 
GUARD,  in  the  military  art,  the  first  line 
or  division  of  an  army  ranged  or  marclung 
in  order  of  battle. 

AirVENT,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour ; 
also  the  festival  commemorative  of  the  Ad- 
vent, which  falls  about  a  month  before 
Christmas. 

j      ADVENTURE,  Bin  of;  in  commerce, 

'  a  writing  signed  by  a  merchant,  to  testify 
that  the  goods  shipped  on  board  a  certain 
vessel  belong  to  another  person,  he  himself 
being  answerable  only  for  the  produce.  It 
also  means,  the  goods  sent  out  at  a  ven- 

'  ture. 

I  ADTERB,  a  word  so  called  from  its 
sig^iification  and  connexion  with  verbs; 
though  they  are  also  frequently  joined  with 
adjectives  and  other  parts  of  speech  to  mo- 
di^' their  meaning. 

'      ADVERSA'BIA,  a  memorandum-book,, 

t  journal,  or  common-place  book 

ADVERTISEMENT,  any  printed  pub- 

'  lication  of  circumstances,  either  of  pubUc 

;  or  private  interest,  particularly  that  in-  i 
sertcd  in  the  newspapers. 

I  AD'VOCATE,  a  barrister;  a  pleader  in  1 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  causes.  Advocates  t 
were  held  in  great  honour  during  the  first  ; 

,  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  being 
styled    comitea,    honorati,    clarisnmi,   and 
even  pntroni.    And  in  almost  every  civil-  • 
izcd  country,  men  of  the  first  talents  are 
found  among  its  advocates. ^The  Lord 

I  AnvocATE  is  an  officer  of  Rtate  in  Scot- 

i  land,  who  pleads  in  all  causes  of  the  crown,  , 

1  or  where  the  king  is  conccrncjd. 

ADVOCATION,  among  civilians,  the 
act  of  calling  another  to  assist  us  by  plead-  ■ 
ing  some  cause. Letters  of  Advoca- 
tion, in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signify  a  writ 
issued  by  the  lord«  of  session,  advocating 
or  calling  a  cause  from  an  incompetent 
judge  to  themselves. 

ADVOWE'E,  in  law  signifies  the  patron 
of  a  church,  or  he  who  has  a  right  to  pre- 

1  sent  to  a  ben«  *ice. 

ADVO  W'SON.  in  law,  a  right  of  prcsen- 
tation  to  a  vacant  church  or  benefice.  He 
who  posscMes  this  right  Is  called  the  tm- 

I  tmn  of  the  Uving.  This  right  is  so  called 
because  it  was  first  gained  by  such  as  were 

'  founders,  benefacturs,  or   maintainer*  of 

I  the  church.  Advowsons  are  either  presen- 
tative,  as  when  the  patron  presents  or  of- 


fers his  clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be  insti- 
tuted ;  eoUative,  as  where  tne  benefice  is 
given  by  the  bishop,  as  original  patron 
thereof,  or  hv  means  of  the  right  be  has 
acquired  by  lapse;  or  donative,  as  where 
the  king,  or  other  patron,  by  a  simple  do- 
nation in  writing,  puts  the  clerk  into  pos- 
session, without  presentation,  institution, 
or  induction. 

A'DY,  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas ;  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  lemon,  and  contains  an 
aromatic  kernel,  from  which  an  oil,  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  butter,  is  prepared. 

AIXYTUM,  the  most  retired  and  secret 
place  of  the  heathen  temples,  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter. 
The  adytum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
auswered  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  the  place  from  whence  ora- 
cles were  delivered.  The  term'  is  purely 
Greek,  signifying  inaccessible. 

^ACE'A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  i^cus, 
wtio,  on  account  of  his  justice  upon  earth, 
was  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  judges 
in  hell.  At  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  the 
victors  in  the  games  used  to  present  a  gar- 
land of  flowers. 

.«CHMOL'OTARCH,  the  title  given  to 
the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Jewish  captives  residing  in  Chalda:a,  Assy- 
ria, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Jews  themselves  call  this  magistrate  iZoscA- 
galuth,  or  chief  of  the  captivity. 

iE'DES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  besides  its 
more  ordinary  signification  of^  a  house,  or 
the  internal  part  of  a  house,  where  the  fa- 
mily used  to  eat,  likewise  signified  an  infe- 
rior kind  of  temple,  consecrated  indeed  to 
some  deity,  but  not  by  the  augurs.  There 
were  a  vast  number  of  these  in  ancient 
Rome :  thus  we  read  of  the  adet  foriunct, 
ttdea  pacta,  adea  HercuUa,  &c. 

/EDIC'ULA,  a  small  aedes  or  temple, 
which  was  erected  in  every  village  or  parish. 

i^^DI'LES,  a  Roman  magistrate,  whose 
chief  business  was  to  superintend  buildings 
o(  all  kinds,  but  more  especially  public 
ones,  as  temples,  aqueducts,  bridges,  &c.; 
and  to  take  care  of  the  highways,  weights, 
and  measures,  &c.  The  /Kdiles  were  dis- 
tinguished into  the  ttdilea  plebeii,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  as  assis- 
tants to  the  tribunes;  and  the  adilea  cu- 
rule*,  from  the  patricians,  to  provide  for 
certain  public  games. 

i*:DITUUS,  an  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  temples. 

iE'GILOPS,  an  abscess  in  the  canthus, 

or  comer  of  the  eye  near  the  nose. 

^oiLOFB,  in  botany,  is  the  ctrrua,  or  holnr- 
oak. 

M'GIS,  a  shield,  particularly  the  shield 

of  Jupiter. In  anatomy,  the  term  ^Ecis 

is  used  for  an  affection  of*  the  eye,  when  it 
has  small  cicatrices,  which  cause  a  dim- 
ness of  sight. 

iE  G  0 1'  H  T  n  A  I'M  O  8,  the  goat's-eye 
stone;  those  species  of  agate  or  other  se- 
mipellucid  gems  which  have  circular  spotg 
in  them,  resembling  the  eye  of  the  goat. 
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JEN^IJy  the  title  ofVirga'a  epic  poem,  fall  in  a  state  of  combattion  firom  the  at> 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  adventurea  of  Biosphere. 
^neaa.  one  of  the  braveBt  amonj?  the  Tro. 
jim  he^e8.  The  author  introduces  him  as 
aSing  from  Troy,  after  its  destruction  in 
sSrcfi  of  the  shores  of  Italy,  on  which  it 
^been  promised  by  the  gods  that  he 
Sould  found  an  empire  destmed  to  be  im- 
mortal ;  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  com- 
plete success  of  Aneas  over  Turnus  king 
S  the  Butuli.  whose  dominions  he  had  m- 
fjil  and  who  falls  by  ti»  ^«*;,  JTh/^' 
rivSffid  force,  elegancy  and  beauty  of  Vir- 
Sl'lnBtyle  have  been  the  theme  of  adnura- 
gix  ■  «>^j»^ .«.w»«^iTi.r  »«re-  and  mven  hm 


tion  in  every  »«»cceeding  age.  and  given  hmi 
an  indisputable  right  to  a  niche  in  the  tern- 
SfeXJpollo,  second  only  to  that  of  Homer 
^  ^O-LIAN    HABP,    an    arrangement  of 


atriiiia'pi^ced  in  a  window  and  plajed  upon 
by  the  wind-      It 

SJeffiS^or  diminishing  its  -ound.  , 


dTng  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 

**%»I.'OPILE.  a  hollow  metal  bafl.  in 
whfch  is  imi«rt^  a  slender  neck  or  nipe; 
J^m  whe^r  after  the  vessel  has  leen 
S^y^edSith  water,  and  heated,  issues 
rSSJrftU  gust  of  wind.  It  also  serves  to 
iSTtheco^vertibilitv  of  water  into  steam 
M-^  Sr  ERA,  a  fixed  historical  period 
u^-^,^  lire  reckoned:  as  thebuild- 
w'^r^^oV^hlbS?h  of  Christ.  Era 
SS  E^-i^  not  exactly  syuonymous. 
!^«-a^  a  point  fixed  by  a  particular  peo- 

:S^S^X>    compiiSs  a  certain  suc- 
Sss^^  otr'e^,  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
^nt     and  Wepoch  is  that  event  itself. 
^RA*RIUM.   in   Roman  antiqmty,  the 
tr^^  or  plice  where  the  pubbc  money 

^^-'"•^i^ed  if  a"Ty:on^o^rs:nYe! 
tai  ,r   Ju- 
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" YmuSyNAM'ICS,  that  branch  of  aer^ 

^^I'eir^ra'l^p'!-  of.  the 
airt  o?^?m?fph^;it-  «-i";^^»"--' 


AERUL'OGY,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
air,  as  connected  with  the  animal  economy. 
[See  Air,  Atmosfhkrb,  and  Gas.] 

AE'ROMANCT,  a  kind  of  divination 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  adopt- 
ed by  the  Romans,  whereby  they  pretended 
to  furetel  future  events  from  certain  spec- 
tral pha;nomena  or  noises  in  the  air.  Ky 
aeromaucy,  in  the  present  day,  is  meant 
the  art  of  foretelling  the  changes  and  vari- 
ations of  the  air  and  weather,  by  means  of 
meteorological  observations;  bat,  judging 
by  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  the  science,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to 
be  little  better  than  guess-work. 

AEROM'ETRY,  the  art  of  measuring 
the  air,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  pressure  or 
weight,  its  elasticity,  rare&ction,  &c  { 

A^ERONAUT,  one  who  sails  in  the  air  in 
a  balloon. 

AERONAUTICS,  or  AEROSTATION,  | 
the  art  of  navigating  the  air,  by  employing 
air-balloons,  or  silken  globes,  filled  with 
gas  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

iERU'GO,  in  natural  history,  properly 
signifies  the  rust  of  copper.  iErugo  is  ei- 
ther natural,  as  that  found  about  copper- 
mines:  or  artificial,  like  verdij^ris. 

iERU'GINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  such 
things  as  resemble,  or  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of,  the  rust  of  copper. 

^SCHYNOM'ENOUS,  an  epithet  for 
*'  sensitive"  plants,  or  such  as  move  upon 
being  touched.  The  term  Maehynomene  is 
used  to  denote  this  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  species. 

^'STHETICS,  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  all  questions  re- 
lating to  tk*  beautQiil  in  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts. 

/E'STIVAL,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  connected  with,  or  belonging  to, 
summer.  Hence  we  say  xstival  point, 
sestival  sign,  sestival  solstice,  &c. 

^ESTIVATION,  in  botany,  the  state  of 
the  bud  in  summer,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  petals  within  the  flower*  bud  when  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection. 

iETHER,  the  most  subtle  of  all  fluids, 
which,  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere,  occupies  the  firmament, which 
is  above  the  region  of  the  air.  The  term 
may  generally  be  understood  to  be  a  fluid 
that  fills  all  space ;  in  which  the  stars  re. 
volve;  and  which,  whefi"  impregnated  with 
eartljy  exhalations,  forms  atmosphere. 

iETHIOPS,  a  medicine,  so  called  from 
its  black  colour,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds,  as  JEthiop's-  mineral,  antimonial  M- 
tkiopa,  8re. 

iETHOGEN,  a  compound  of  boron  (see 
BoRACic  Acid)  and  nitrogen,  which  yields 
a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  when 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

iBTITES,  or  EAGLE  STONES,  a  name 
given  to  pebbles  or  stones  of  any  kind, 
which  have  a  loose  nucleus  rattling  within 
them.  These  eagle  stones  are  frequently 
found  in  our  gravel  pits. 
AFFETUOrSO.  affetto,  Ital.,  in  a  tender 
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and  affecting  style;  a  term  employed  in 
mu9ic>books,  at  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment. 

AFFrANCE,in  law,  denotes  the  mutual 
plighting  of  troth,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman ;  to  bind  one's  self  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  marriage  contract. 

AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath  in  writing,  taken 
before  some  person  who  is  legally  author- 
ised to  administer  the  same. 

AFFIN'ITY.in  civil  law,  the  relationship 
in  which  each  of  the  parties  roarrietl  btaitds 
to  the  kindred  of  the  other.  Affinity  is 
distinguished  into  three  kinds:  1.  Direct 
affinity,  or  that  subsisting  between  the 
husband  and  his  wife's  relations  by  blood ; 
or  between  the  wife  and  her  husband's  re- 
lations, by  blood.  2.  Secondary  affinity,  or 
that  which  subsists  between  the  husband 
and  his  wife's  relations,  by  marriage.  3. 
Collateral  affinity,  or  that  which  subsists 
between  the  husband  and  the  relations  of 
his  wife's  relations.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  a  person  cannot,  by  legal 
succession,  receive  an  inheritance  from  a 
relation  by  affinity;  neither  docs  it  extend 
to  the  nearest  relations  of  husband  and 
wife^  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween them. Affinitt,  in  chemistry, 

the  attractive  power  observable  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  bodies,  by  >f  hich  they  com- 
bine ;  as  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
potash  and  lime. 

AFFl'ON,  an  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AFFIRMA'T10N,a  simple  asseveration, 
which,  according  to  a  set  form  of  words,  is 
allowed  to  the  Quakers  in  lieu  of  taking 
an  oath.  False  affirmation  is  subject  to  the 
same  jsenalties  as  peijury. 

AFPIR'MAT1\%  an  epithet  used  by  lo- 
gicians for  a  species  of  proposition  wherein 
any  predicate  is  affirmed  of  its  subject ;  as, 
"  a  dog  is  a  quadruped:"  here  "  quadru- 
ped" is  affirmed  of  a  dog. 

AF'FIX,  in  grammar,  a  particle  added  at 
the  close  of  a  word,  either  to  diversify  its 
form,  or  alter  its  signification. 

AFFLATUS,  in  a  general  sense,  a  di- 
Tine  influence  communicating  to  the  re- 
ceiver supernatural  powers,  particularly 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  Among  heathen  my- 
thologists  and  poets,  it  denotes  the  actual 
inspiration  of  some  divinity :  thus  Virgil, 
"  affiata  est  numine  quando 

Jam  propriore  Dei." 
Tully,  however,  extends  the  meaning  of  the 
word  farther,  by  attributing  all  great  ac- 
tions to  a  divine  afflatu*. 

AFFRONTE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  animals  facing  each  other. 

AFLOAT,  a  term  used  to  denote  that  a 
ship  is  in  water  sufficiently  deep  to  buoy 
her  up. 

A'FORA,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  the 
pericarps  of  plants  that  are  without  valves. 

A  FORTIO'RI,  a  term  implying  tliat 
what  follows  is  a  more  powerfiu  argument 
than  what  has  been  before  adduced. 

AFTERMATH,  the  grass  which  springs 
or  grows  up  after  mowing ;  or  the  grass,  or 
stubble,  cut  after  com. 

A'Gi^  in  the  Mogul  language,  a  great 


lord  or  commander ;  in  the  Turkish,  it  is 
applied,  in  courtesy,  to  a  gentleman  or 
wealthv  landholder ;  or  on  account  of  post 
or  rank,  as  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  janissaries.  The  chief  officers  under 
the  khan  of  Tartary  are  also  called  aga*. 

AGALMATOLITE,  a  soft  mineral  sub- 
stance, chiefly  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  various  ornaments. 

AG'APiE,  love-feasts  kept  bv  the  ancient 
christians,  as  a  token  of  nrotherly  charity 
and  mutual  benevolence.  In  course  of 
time  abuses  crept  in,  and  rendered  the 
abolition  of  them  necessary. 

AGAPETiE,  a  societ]^  of  unmarried  wo- 
men among  the  primitive  christians,  who 
attended  on  and  served  the  clergy.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  these  socie- 
ties, though  they  were  afterwards  charged 
with  gross  immoralities,  and  were  wholly 
abolished  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1139. 

AG'ARIC,  or  AGA'RICUM,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  cryptogamia  algse  class, 
growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  resem- 
oling  the  common  mushroom,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  structure. 

AG' ATE,  a  precious  stone,  or  mineral, 
composed  of  various  substances,  as  chalce- 
dony, cornelian,  jasper,  &c. :  also  a  stone 
of  the  agate  kind  engraven  by  art,  which 
constitutes,  among  antiquarians,  a  species 
of  gems. 

AGE,  a  certain  period  or  limit  of  time, 
marked  for  the  convenience  of  chronology 
and  history  by  some  remarkable  events. 
Chronologers  usually  reckon  seven  such 
ages,  namely,  1.  From  the  creation  to  the 
deluge.  2.  From  the  deluge  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  3.  From  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  departure  of  the  IsraeUtes  out 
of  Egypt.  4.  From  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  building  of  the  temple  by 
Solomon.  5.  From  the  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  to  the  reign  of  Cyms  in 
Babylon.  6.  From  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  7-  Since  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.— Among  ancient  historians, 
the  duration  of  the  world  was  also  subdi- 
vided into  three  periods,  or  ages :  the  first, 
reaching  firom  the  creation  to  the  deluge 
which  happened  in  Greece  during  the  reign 
of  Ogyges,  is  called  the  obscure  or  uncer- 
tain a^ ;  the  second,  called  the  fabulous 
or  heroic,  terminates  at  the  first  olympiad ; 
where  the  third,  or  historical  age,  com- 
mences. The  poets  also  distinguished  the 
period  of  the  world  into  four  ajjes;  the 
aotden  age,  or  the  age  of  simphcity  and 
happiness;  the  eilver  age,  which  was  less 
pure  than  the  golden  age,  and  in  which 
men  began  to  till  the  ground  for  their  sus- 
tenance; the  brazen  age,  when  strife  and 
contentions  began ;  and  the  iron  age,  when 

justice  and  honour  had  left  the  earth. 

Age,  in  law,  signifies  certain  periods  of  life, 
when  persons  of  both  sexes  are  considered 
competent  to  perform  certain  acts,  which, 
fur  want  of  years  and  discretion,  they  were 
incapable  of  before :  thus  a  man  may  take 
the  oath  of  alleg^nce  at  twelve  years  of 
age;  is  at  the  age  of  discretion  at  fourteen 
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to  choose  his  gfu»rdi"»  "**^  contract  a  max- 
\  riage;  and  is  at  full  axe  at  twenty-one.  A 
woman  at  the  age  of  nine  is  dowable ;  at 
twelve  may  confinn  her  consent  to  mar- 
riage; at  fourteen  may  receive  her  land 
into  her  own  hands;  and  at  twenty-one 
may  alienate  her  lands  and  tenemento. 
Among  ancient  physiologists,  the  hfe  or 
age  of  man  was  divided  into  six  stages : 
pueritia,  or  childhood,  extending  from  birUi 
to  the  year  6  ;  adoUteentia,  or  boyhood, 
to  the  year  18;  juventu*,  or  youth,  to  the 
year  30:  virilU  tttaa,  manhood,  to  60;  «e- 
neetua.  old  age,  to  60 ;  erepita  atat,  decre- 

pitud«C  to  death. By  the  Ionian  law, 

different  ages  were  ascertained  for  different 
purposes.  Thus  the  consular  age,  or  that 
at  wUch  a  person  might  hold  the  consul- 
ship, was  the  43rd  year ;  the  judiciary  age, 
between  the  30th  and  60th  year;  the  mih- 
tary  age,  17  years;  the  pr«Btonan  age,  40 

AGENIJA,  among  divines,  sometimes 
ugnifies  things  which  a  man  is  bound  to 
p^orm,  in  opposition  to  eredenda^wYuch 
he  is  U»und  to  believe.  It  also  denote. 
the  service  or  oiBces  of  the  church. 

A'GENT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
any  thing  whirf*  acts,  or  produces  an  ef- 
fect. Agents  arc  either  natural  or  moraL 
Natural  a«enta  are  all  such  inanimate  bo- 
dies as  have  a  power  to  act  upon  other  bo- 
dies in  a  certMn  and  determinate  manner : 
such  U  fire,  which  has  the  invariable  pro- 
p«ty  or^wer  to  warm  or  h«it.  Moral 
Wnts.  on  the  contrary,  are  rational  crea- 
t^es/capablc  of  regulating  theur  acUons 

bv  a  certi^  rule. Aohht,  free  or  vo- 

luntarv.  in  metaphysics,  is  he  who  may 
equaUy  do  any  thing,  or  its  opposite,  as 
acting  not  from  any  predetermmfction,  but 
fromTchoice. ^Aobnt  is  also  used  to  de- 
note a  person  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  an  affair,  whether  belongmg  to  a 
society,  company,  or  private  person.  Thus 
there  are  armp  apenta.thtongh  whom  every 
reeimental  concern  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
U  transacted;  and  navp  agenU,  who  are 
employed  by  officers  and  seamen  to  manage 
their  concerns  in  regard  to  pay,  pnaj-mo- 

"^'gEB.  a  certain  portion  or  measure  of 
land  andently  aUowed  in  the  division  of 
Bounds  to  each  citixen  of  Rome. 

AG'GER,  in  **»*  ancient  military  art,  a 
bank  or  rampart,  composed  of  various  raa- 
SrSs.  as  earth,  bougfcs  of  trees,  &c.  The 
aSerof  the  ancienU  was  of  the  same  na- 
tSVith  what  the  moderns  call  hnes.  It 
was  alM>  used  in  several  other  senses,  as 
toTawS  or  bulwark,  to  keep  off  the  sea ; 
to  thTmiddle  part  of  a  mihtary  road. 
osuaUy  raised  into  a  ndge,  Ac  _ 

aSgLUTINA'TION,  among  physicians, 
■iniifies  either  the  adherence  of  new  sub- 
!i*^^  «r  the  Kiving  a  glutinous  consis- 
S^to  the  anS^uiE,  whereby  they 
EjSic  m^e  fit  tor  nourishing  the  body. 
yr^isoused  by  astronomers,  to  denote 
Xe  foJnStion  of  nebuhr  by  the  .eemmg 

^S^^IgLtJ.  iir^general  sen.,,  de- 


notes  the  sum  of  several  things  added  to- 
gether, or  the  collection  of  them  into  one 
whole. AeoRKBATB  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  order  of  plants  in  the  Linncan 
system,  having  compound  flowers  with  se- 
parate anthers. 

AGGREGATION,  in  physics,  a  spedes 
of  union,  whereby  several  things,  which 
have  no  natural  dependence  or  connexion 
with  each  other,  are  collected  together; 
thus,  a  heap  of  sand,  or  a  mass  of  mins, 

are  bodies  by  aggregation. ^In  chemistry, 

it  means  the  adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same 
kind;  as  pieces  of  sulphur  united  by  fusion 
form  an  aggregate. 

A'GIO,  in  commerce,  a  term  chiefly  used 
in  Holland  and  at  Venice,  to  signify  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  bank-stock 
and  the  current  coin. 

AGIOSTMANDBUM,  a  wooden  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Greek  and  other  churches 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  to  call 
together  their  congreeationa ;  the  use  of 
bells  having  been  prohibited. 

AGISr,  AGISTMENT,  AGIWAGE, 
or  AGISTATION,  in  law,  the  taking  in 
other  people's  cattle  to  graze,  at  so  much 
per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  used /or 
the  Uking  in  cattle  to  be  fed  in  the  king's 
forests,  as  well  as  for  the  profits  thence 

arising. ^Aoisthbnt  is  also  used  in  a 

metapnoricai  sense,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or 
charge. 

AGISTOR,  or  AGI8TAT0R,  an  officer 
belonging  to  forests,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  cattle  taken  in  to  grace,  and  collects 
the  money  due  on  that  account. 

A'GITATOB^  in  antiquity,  a  term  some- 
times used  for  a  charioteer,  especially  those 
who  drove   in  the  circus  at  the    curule 

games. ^Aohatobs,  in  EngUsh  history, 

were  certain  persons  appointed  by  the 
army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interests, 
and  to  control  the  parliament.  Two  pri- 
vate men,  or  inferior  officers,  were  chosen 
from  each  troop  or  company;  and  this 
body,  when  collected,  was  presumed  to 
equal  the  house  of  commons;  while  the 
peers  were  represented  bv  a  council  of  of- 
ficers of  rank.  CromweU  at  first  found  it 
convenient  to  league  with  them ;  but  when 
his  authority  was  confirmed,  he  quickly 
found  means  to  put  down  these  levellers, 
as  their  were  then  called  on  account  of 
their  wish  to  aboUsh  royalty  and  introduce 
an  universal  equality  both  of  property  and 
power.  At  the  present  day,  the  term  agi- 
tator is  applied  to  anv  political  dema^gne, 
and  he  is  generally  cold  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  firmness  in  those  agawst  whom 
he  declaims. 

AGITATO'RES,  those  who  drove  the 

chariots  at  the  public  games  at  Rome. 

This  name  was  also  given  to  players  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  forbidden  church 
communion. 

AG'MBN,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  de- 
noted an  army,  or  miher  a  part  of  it,  in 
march ,  thus  we  read  of  the  primum  agmen, 
or  van-guard;  medium  agmen,  or  main 
body;  and  the  pottremum  agmen,  or  rear- 
guard. 
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AG'NATE,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa- 
ther's side. 

AGNATION,  the  relationship  subsist- 
ing between  the  descendants  of  the  same 
man,  in  the  male  line. 

AGNCE'TjB,  in  church  history,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  main- 
tained that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  was  irnorant  of  many  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

AGNCKMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
the  fourth  or  honorary  name  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  extraordinary  action,  vir- 
tue, or  accomplishment.  Thus  the  agno- 
men 4f'jcanu$  was  given  to  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  on  account  of  his  exploits  in 
Africa. 

AG'NUS  DE'I,  the  Lamb  of  God.  A 
praver  of  the  Romish  liturgy,  beginning 
witn  those  words.  Also,  a  round  piece  of 
wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the  figure  of 
the  sacred  Lamb,  and  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  pope  with  great  solemnity. 

A'GON,  in  the  public  games  of  the  an- 
cients, a  term  used  indifferently  for  any 
contest  or  dispute,  whether  respecting 
bodily  exercises,  or  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.  Thus  poets,  musicians,  &e*,  had 
their  agonet,  as  wdl  as  the  athletie.^— 
Agon  was  also  used  for  one  of  the  mini- 
sters employed  in  the  heathen  sacrifices, 
whose  business  it  was  to  strike  the  victim. 

AGONA'LIA,  festivals  in  Rome,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Janus,  or  Agonius, 
three  times  a  year. 

AGONOTHE'T^  offlcen  appointed  at 
the  Grecian  games  to  take  care  that  all 
things  were  performed  according  to  custom, 
to  decide  controversies  amongst  the  anta- 
gonists, and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

AGCXNIA,  among  physicians,  a  struggle 
as  between  Ufe  and  death. 

AGONISTICUM,  in  medicine,  an  appli- 
cation of  excessively  cold  water  in  cases  of 
fever. 

AGORANOltfUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  magistrate  of  Athens  who  had  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures,  of  the 
prices  of  provisions,  &c. 

AGOR^^S,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  deities  as  had  statues  in  the  market- 
places.  ^Agobjbui  was  also  a  term  for 

very  coarse  bread. 

AGRA'RI^  NATES,  in  ancient  historv, 
vessels  which  were  placed  to  keep  watch 
or  guard. 

AGRA'RIiE  STATIO'NES,  in  the  an- 
cient military  art,  corps  of  guards  posted 
in  the  fields. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  statutes,  which  for- 
bid the  possession  of  more  than  a  certain 
extent  of  land  by  any  single  individtial. 
That  law  of  the  Romans,  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  offrarian  law,  was  publisned 
by  Spurius  Cassius,  about  the  rear  of 
Rome,  268,  exgoining  a  division  of  tne  con- 
quered lands,  in  equal  parts,  among  the 
citizens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres 
that  each  might  enjoy. 

AGREEMENT,  in  Uw.  signifies  the 
consent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  any 
thing  done,  or  to  be  done. 


A'GREMORE,  a  term  used  hv  thr  arti- 
ficers in  a  laboratory  for  the  charcoal  when 
in  a  state  fitted  for  the  making  of  powder. 

AGRICULTURE,  in  a  general  sense, 
denotes  the  art  of  rendering  the  earth  fer- 
tile, by  tillage  and  culture.  Its  theory  in- 
cludes the  nature  and  properties  of  land, 
the  different  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for  it, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  practical 
part  comprehends  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
with  the  implements  and  animals  apper- 
taining thereto.  Since  the  revival  of  the 
arts,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  been 
zealously  cultivated  by  the  higher  orders. 
The  writers  likewise  on  this  subject  have 
within  the  last  century  been  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  former  period ;  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  experiments,  in- 
ventions, and  improvements,  to  render  the 
land  productive.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  since  it  is  the  most  important 
science  to  which  the  human  intellect  can 
be  directed,  alike  interesting  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  and  spreading  an  influence 
over  the  whole  circle  of  our  wants,  com- 
forts, pleasures,  luxuries,  arts,  and  com- 
merce. It  is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts, 
and  in  all  countries  coeval  with  the  first 
dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  national  prosperity,  but  is  emi- 
nently conducive  to  the  weluu«  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  It  raves  health  to 
the  body,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  favourable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 
punt)  of  moral  character.  In  the  energetic 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  may  truly  say, 
that  "  though  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
should  be  exhausted,  and  the  species  made 
of  them  lost ;  though  diamonds  and  pearls 
should  remain  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  the  womb  of  the  sea; 
though  commerce  with  strangers  be  pro- 
hibited; though  all  arts,  which  have  no 
other  object  than  splendour  and  embellish- 
ment, should  be  abolished;  yet  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  occasions  of  an 
industrious  people,  by  Aimishing  subsist- 
ence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should 
be  mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  agri- 
culture was  in  so  much  honour  among  the 
ancients ;  for  it  ought  rather  to  seem  won- 
derful that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so, 
and  that  the  most  necessary  and  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt."  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  husband- 
men of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
middle  a^,  were  destitute  of  many  advan- 
tages eiqoyed  by  the  modem  cultivator. 
Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theoretical 
agriculturists  of  those  periods  had  any  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  or 
natural  philosophy;  but  these  sciences 
have  gfiven  the  modem  husbandman  the 
command  of  important  agents,  elements, 
and  principles,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
no  idea.  Nature's  most  simple  modes  of 
operation  were  to  them  inexplicable,  and 
their  ignorance  of  causes  often  led  to  erro- 
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neoos  aienlatimu  with  regard  to  eflecU. 
To  modem  tcience  we  are  indebted,  anoBf 
nomenms  other  advantages,  fm  the  know- 
ledge and  means  of  riienucally  analysing 
smk,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their  eon- 
stitoent  parts,  and  thus  learn  what  sob- 
stances  are  wanted  to  increaae  their  fer- 
tility; for  the  introdnctioo  of  new  manures, 
saeb  as  guano ;  for  variooa  applications  ia 
the  art  of  drainage ;  for  immense  improve- 
ments in  the  implements  used  in  hos- 
bandry;  and  for  the  art  of  breeding  the 
best  animals  and  obtaining  the  moat  natri- 
tire  vegetables,  by  a  jndicMms  selcctioa  of 
indiTidnals  and  species  to  prop^atc  fron. 
These,  and  many  other  things  of  ncarij 
equal  importance,  have  rendered  the  agri 
coltore  Of  the  present  period  tnllnitely  sa- 
perior  to  that  of  the  middle  ages,  nnd  even 
pcatly  sorpassing  the  d^ree  of  perfection 
It  ever  attained  at  Bome. 

AGRIOTNIA.  a  Grecian  noctnmal  fes- 
tival,  annually  celebrated  by  the  Bsrotiam 
in  hnnnnr  of  Bacchns. 

AOBOUNir,  a  tann  apfdied  to  a  ship 
when  any  part  at  it  resU  on  the  groond  so 
asto 


AGRTPTf  IA.  amonc  physictana,  a  pri- 
vation of  sleqi;  a  troobleBome  symptom  of 
nervoos  and  iwirile  diseases. 
A'GUB,a  general  name  for  all  periodical 
which,  aeeordinc  to  the  difierent 
times  of  the  retom  of  the  fevensh  pa- 
roxysm, or  it,  are  denominated  qiwtidian, 
tertian,  or  qnartan   acnes.     They  ocear 
rhere  there  are  shal- 


l^J 


in  the  air  most  have  electa  psopertionahlc 
to  the  causes  upon  the  bodies  at  sirrnfr. 
The  various  eontenu  also  of  the  air  must 
of  coarse  indnoe  peat  Ganges,  as  it  some 
wajr  or  other  flnds  means  to  conunmnicate 
the  onahties  it  borrows  from  them  to  the 
blood  and  jaices  of  animals.  Hence  it  ha- 
comes  the  vehide  of  contagion,  and  the 
propagator  ofdiifaats,  both  epidrmmJ  and 
cndemial,  which  admit  of  ininite  variety, 
because  the  alterations  of  the  air,  with 
respect  to  iu  pro|>erties.  and  to  the  inna- 
merable  eombinatmns  of  bodies  contained 
in  it,  are  intnite.  Load  Bacon  thiaks  the 
best  ab  M  to  be  met  with  in  open  chaas- 
paign  conntries;  where  the  soil  is  dry,  not 
parched  or  sandy,  and  spontancooaly  pto- 
daces  wild  thym^  wild  mnjomm,  and  the 
like  sweet-scented  plants.  TImt  near  rivers 
he  thinks  rather  prandieial.  unless  they 
are  small,  dear,  and  have  a  gmvelly  ehan- 
neL  The  morning  air  is  deqaed  more  re- 
freshing than  I 
agitated  with  I 


duefly  in  utoationa  whi 
low,  sumumt  waters. 
A'ODTI,   or    Lono-SAJ 

Am    • 


Catt,  an 
ibl^r 


ninen-mr.    They  live  on  vegetaUes,  u. 
habit  hdlow  treeat,  and  * 


trarrow  in  the 


AHBAI>',  in  naral  lanfnage, 
fertheron  than  the  ahip,  m  opp 
—tern,  or  behind  the  ship. 

A.HULL',a  term  for  a  riiip  vdien  all  her 
aails  are  foried,  and  she  lies  with  her  hdm 


AID.  in  a  general  aense,  denotes  any 
'    1  of  assistance  given  by  one  person  ' 

her, ^AiD(aM«t/Nun),in  feudal  tim 

|dby  .... 


AIir.DB-CAMP,  an  oflioer  that  Uwsjrs 
attends  on  each  of  the  generals  in  his 
eann,  to  receive  and  carry  orders. 

AlOl ' 


[QUfLLB,  an  instrument  naed  by  ea- 

glaeers  to  pierce  a  rode  for  the  lodgment 
of  powder  as  inn  mine. 

AILANTHD8.  a  Chtneae  tree,  called 
the  tree  of  heaven,  on  aeeount  ci  ita  bfty 
growth:  it  rises  with  a  stnighs  trunk  40  or 

AIB,  a  sobtUe,  invisiblet  dastie  floid, 
surronndinc  our  riobe,  and  supposed  to 
reach  about  40  mites  above  the  earth's  sar- 
ihee.  It  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which 
most  of  the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on 
the  eomposition  of  which  they  depend,  for 
every  alteration  it  nndergoea  must  mdaee 
some  great  change  on  the  animal  madiine. 
The  dStaeat  degraea  of  heat  and  elasticity 


palattribatcaofaBattcr;  itisii«|.».»M 
ponderable  cwnptessiMe,  dilatable,  i, 
rectlv  dastie,  and  its  partides  arc  operated 
on  like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  ehemical 
action.  It  is  indispensabte  to  the  life  of 
all  organic  beings ;  it  is  the  i^ent  of  eoas- 
bostion;  devolves  heat  and  hght:  and  is 

the  iHrindiMl  medium  of  sonnd^ la  the 

d^pmt  feUes  of  the  Gre^s,  Am  was  per- 
MMiied  nader  the  names  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Jupiter  was  said  to  reigB  ia  the 
oroer  atmosphere^  and  Juno  in  the  lower. 
Ine  air  is  snmetimei,  alaoy  lepseaented  as  ' 
divinity,  whoae  wife  is  the  awon,  and 


whoae  daughter  the  dew^ ^Aia,in  arasie, 

is  propel  ly  the  tune  wludi  is  adapted  to  ' 
'    of  a  song,  or  piece  of  poetry  in- ' 
be  sang;  and,  by  the  rxtcnswn  ' 
B,  the  song  itsdf  is  called  an  eir. 
of  cir  ia  fiven  teall  ' 


tended  to 

of  the  term. 

In  operas,  the 

measured  mus 

redtative;  and,  generaIly,'to  every  pieee  of  , 

musie;   whether    vocal   or    inatnuaental,  | 


AIE-BLADDEB,  or  the   Bwramao- 
BLADDKa,  a  vehicle  found  in  the  bodim  of 

perhaps  a  few  other  Idnda  excepted.  By 
this  bladder,  which  is  atways  more  or  less 
replete  with  air,  the  iah  is  enabled  to  sua. 
tarn  its  body  at  any  depth.  Near  the  bot- 
tosB,  the  great  wo^t  ci  the  incumbent 
water  compreases  the  body  of  the  ish.  or 
rather  the  inclosed  air-bladder,  tiU  it  be- 

eqniponderant  vrith  an  equal  bulk  of 
In  the  middte  region,  where  the 

re  is  less,  the  air-btodder  expands ; 
and  thereby  increaaes  the  bulk  of  the  ish, 
without  idding  anything  to  iu  weight,  till 
it  becomes  eqnipondetant  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  As  the  ish  continaes  to 
rise,  the  air-bhiddcr  still  expands  and  sus- 


f  I 


AT  THaaa  milus  aaioHT*  Aia  is  twicb  as  tbiw  as  at  thh  i.avai.  or  »an  sua. 
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tains  it;  thus,  accordiD{i^  to  the  different 
degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  tliis 
bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in 
the  water  at  pleasure. 

AIR'-GUN,  a  gun  constructed  so  as  to 
propel  bullets  solely  by  means  of  condensed 
air;  which  is  effected  without  causing  any 
explosion. 

AIR'-JACKET,  a  sort  of  jacket  made  of 
leather,  in  which  are  several  bags  or  blad- 
ders, containing  idr.  By  the  help  of  these 
bladders,  which  are  placed  near  tne  breast, 
a  person  is  supported  in  the  water,  without 


making  the  efforts  used  in  swimming. 

AlIC^.PUMP,  a  machine  for  exhausting 
the  air  out  of  vessels,  in  the  same  nuinner 
as  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  pump.  The  ope- 
ration  of  this  machine  aepends  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  air:  for,  by  working  the 


pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  expand 
Itself;  by  which  means  part  of  ' 
forced  into  the  barrel  of  the  pi 
carried  off.    By  thus  continuing  to  work 


the  pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  be 
gradoallv  exhausted;  but  can  never  be 
wholly  drawn  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfect 
vacuum  within  the  vessel;  for  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  air  which  is  exhausted, 
is  only  pushed  out  bv  the  spring  of  that 
which  remains  behind:  if,  therefore,  ever* 
particle  were  supposed  to  be  exhausted 
the  last  would  be  expelled  vrithout  an 
agent ;  or  there  would  be  an  effect  without 
a  cause. 

AIR'-SHAFTS,  in  mining,  holes  or  shafts 
let  down  from  the  open  air,  to  discharge 
the  foul  air  or  gases. 

AIR'-THRBADS,  in  natural  history,  the 
long  filaments  seen  floating  in  the  air  at 
the  autumnal  season  of  tlM  year.  These 
threads  are  the  work  of  spiders,  especially 
of  that  species  called  the  long-legged  field- 
spider.  This  animal,  having  gained  the 
summit  of  a  bush  or  tree,  £uts  flrom  its 
tail  several  of  these  threads,  till  at  length 
it  produces  one  capable  of  sustaininar  it  in 
the  air:  on  this  it  mounts  in  quest  of  prey, 
and  frequently  rises  to  considerable  heights. 

AIR'-YESSELS,  spiral  ducts  or  canals 
in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  ot  plants, 
which  are  supposed  to  supply  them  with 
air,  after  the  manner  of  lungs  in  animals. 

In  navigation,  the  term  a.ib*vbssbi.s 

has  been  applied  to  a  late  invention  for  ren- 
dering life-boats  of  more  service,  and  ships 
in  general  more  safe.  It  consists  of  a  set 
of  tube-fonned  air-vessels  carried  round 
the  planking. 

AIR -LAMP,  a  pneumatic  machine, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  inflammable 
air  and  electricity  to  produce  a  flame, 
which  bv  means  of  a  stop-cock,  may  be 
repressed  or  continued  at  pleasure. 

A'JUTAGE,  or  AITJUT^GB,  in  hydran- 
Ucs,  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  /et  d'eau,  or 
artificial  fountain;  being  a  kind  of  tube 
fitted  to  the  aperture  w  mouth  of  the 
cistern,  or  the  pipe;  through  which  the 
water  is  to  be  played  in  any  direction. 

All,  an  Arabian  particle,  answering  to 
the  EngUsh  tA«,  and  employed  in  the  same 
manner  to  mark  any  thing  definitely. 


A'LA,  or  A'LM,  in  ancient  military  af- 
fairs, the  wings  of  an  army,  or  the  horse  on 
each  side  flanking  the  foot. 

AL'ABASTER,  a  well-known  sulphate 
of  lime,  farming  a  wft,  granular,  imper- 
fectly transparent,  marble ;  used  for  orna- 
ments in  houses,  and  by  statuaries.  It  is 
found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.—— 
AiaBASTBB,  in  antiquity,  a  term  not  only 
used  for  a  box  of  precious  ointment,  but 
also  for  a  liquid  measure,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of  <hL 

ALABA8TRA,  in  pUnU,  are  those  little 
herbaceous  leaves  which  encompass  the 
bottoms  of  flowers,  particulariy  the  rose. 

ALABASTRUM  Dbndboidb,  the  name 
of  a  species  of  laminated  alabaster,  beauti- 
fiilly  variegated  with  the  figures  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c. 

ALA'NA  Tbbba.  the  oekra/erri  of  Lin- 
naeus,  or  red  ochre,  supposed  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  8amiu$  lapis,  the  8a- 
mian  stone. 

ALA'RES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  cavalry,  ou  account  of 
their  being  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or 
aln,  of  the  army. 

ALA'RAT,  according  to  the  Mahometan 
creed,  the  party-wall  which  separates  hea- 
ven from  hell. 

ALAR'UM,  any  contrivance  fior  the  pur- 
pose of  alarm.  A  bell,  or  rattle,  to  call  as- 
sistance. A  bell  fastened  to,  or  commu- 
nicating with,  a  door  or  window. 

ALB,  or  ALBE,  {aUm),  in  the  Romish 
churoh,  a  vestment  of  white  linen,  hang- 
ing down  to  their  feet,  and  answering  to 
the  surplice  of  our  dergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  usual  wiuh  those  newly  bap- 
tised, to  wear  an  alb,  or  white  vestment ; 
and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
called  dominiea  in  aUw,  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  by  those  baptised  on  Easter-day. 

AL'BATR08S,or  Man-of-War  Bird,  the 
IHtmedet  of  Linncus,  a  large  and  voracious 
bird,  which  inhabits  many  countries  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

ALBIGEN^ES,  a  name  common  to  se- 
veral sects,  partieulariy  the  Cathari  and 


dominion 
deavourini 


Waldenses,  who  agreed  in  <^posing 

of  the  Romish  hierarcny,  and  en- 
ig  to  restora  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity.  They  endured  the 
severest  persecutions,  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  the  name  of  Albigenses 
altogether  disappMred;  but  frigitivea  of 
their  party  fonaed,  in  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  in  Loinbardy,  what  is  called 
the  French  Ckureh,  which  was  continued 
through  the  Waldenses,  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation. 

ALBI'NOS,  or  LBiTCJi'THiors,  a  variety 
of  the  human  species,  that  fk«quently  oc- 
curs in  Africa.  The  Portuguese  first  gave 
the  name  of  Albino  to  the  white  negro, 
and  they  formerly  described  them  as  a 
distinct  race ;  but  modem  naturalists  have 
discovered  them  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  vis.  in  Switierland,  among  the  Ba- 
voyaras  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni;  in 
France,  in  the  tract  of  the  Rhine ;  in  Tyrol, 
&c    Their  characteristics  are  now  said  to 
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be  owinff  to  a  diaeaae  which  may  attack 
men  in  every  climate,  and  to  which  even 


certain  animala  are  aubject.  Their  »kin 
has  a  doll  white  oar  cadavenma  appearance ; 
the  iris  of  the  eye  ia  of  a  Imght  red,  or  of 
a  blue  colour ;  and  the  hair  i*  either  white 
and  silkjr,  or  of  a  verv  flaxen  colour.  When 
this  Tanety  is  foand  amon^  the  negroes, 
the  wooUt  excrescence  which  ooren  the 
heads  of  that  race  is  white. 

AL'BUIjA,  mineral  waters  of  an  alnmy 
nous  kind;  hence  of  an  astringent  qoatity, 
and  of  use  in  wounds. 

ALBU'GO,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
consists  of  a  white  spedc 

AL'BUM,  a  white  table  or  TCgister, 
whereon  the  Boman  praetors  had  their  de- 
crees written.  There  were  many  of  them 
in  use,  and  they  received  their  appellatioos 
fimm  the  Tarious  nmgistrates  whose  names 
were  thereon  entered;  as  the  aUmm  judi' 

etnn,   the   tUbum  decurwmmm,  &e. The 

fashionable  Axsuats  of  the  present  day  are 
derived  fiom  the  practice  adopted  in  many 
fbragn  eoamtries  of  having  a  white  paper 
book,  in  whieii  strangers  ot  distinction  or 
litoary  eminence  were  invited  to  insert 
their  names,  or  any  observation  in  prose  or 
vers^  as  a  memorial  of  their  visit. 

ALBUIfEN,  a  white  or  transparent 
viacoes  flnid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  nerves;  the  seions 
part  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  of  milk. 

ALBUBTNUM,  the  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of 
shrubs  and  treea. 

ALCA'ICS,  a  term  pven  to  several  kinds 
of  verse,  from  their  inventor,  the  poet 
Alcaens. 

AL'CAIDE,  or  ALXALDE,  a  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  magistrate,  or  officer  of  justice, 
answering  neaxiy  to  the  French  prevost, 
and  the  British  justice  of  peace.  Both 
the  name  and  office  are  of  Moorish  origin. 

▲L'CHEMT,  or  AL'CHTMY,  that  obso- 
lete branch  of  chemistry  which  had  for  Us 
object  the  transmntarion  of  metals  into 
gold ;  the  finding  the  panacea,  or  universal 
remedy;  and  other  things  equally  ridi> 
culons  in  the  eves  <rf  philosophers  of  a 
more  enligfatenea  age.  Tliough  designiug 
men  have  often  used  alchymy  as  a  means 
of  defraading  the  credulous  of  their  money, 
many  have  labonred  in  the  fruitless  search 
with  inde&tigable  patience  and  purity  of 
heart ;  and  various  discoveries  of  real  value 
to  science  have  been  the  accidental  results 
of  their  laboura. 

AL  COHOL,  an  Arabian  word,  signifying 
any  thing  reduced  into  thin  parts,  or  ren- 
dered exiremely  subtile  by  distillation.  The  i 
word,  at  present,  is  used  for  a  highly  recti- 
fied  spirit.    This  preparation  is  extrciudy  ! 
light  uid  inflanunable :  it  is  colourless  and  1 
transparent,  appearing  to  the  eye  hkc  pure 
vrater.    To  the  palate  it  is  exceedingly  hot  I 
and  bnming:    out   without  auy  pccnliai  ! 
taste.    It  ia  diiefty  employed  in  preparing  i 
varnishes,  and  dissolving  gums,  resins,  &c 
Its  antiseptic  power  makes  it  also  useful  in 
preserving  anatomicsd  preparations.  [Much 


valuable  information  respecting  the  nature, 
properties  and  methods  for  procuring  and 
coDcentrating  alcohol,  together  with  vari- 
ous aleoholmetrieal  tables,  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  Dr.  Ore's  Dictionary  of  Aru.1 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  the  process  of 
Tectiiyinc  any  spirit,  or  reducing  it  to  a 
perfect  alcohoL 

AL'COB,  a  small   star,   mfyAtAnt   the 

jf 


gratifying 
doctnnea  < 


,  oppon  unity  uf 
ing  his  curiosity  with  regard  to  thh 
ea  of  the  Koran,  by  consulting  an 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  G. 
Sale.] 

ALCTOTt'IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
submarine  plants,  consisting  of  a  rigid 
fibroos  substance,  disposed  in  various  forms, 
and  sometimes  coated  over  «-ith  a  crust  of 
a  similar  but  more  compact  matter  than 
the  rest. 

ALDEBA'BAN,  a  star  of  the  first  msg- 
nitude,  vulgarly  called  the  Bull's  Eye,  as 
making  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Tan- 
ms. 

AL'DER,  the  het^iUL  alum*,  of  Linnaua,  a 
tree  which  thrives  particularly  in  moist 
places.  The  principal  sorts  of  uder  are  the 
round  leaved,  or  common  alder,  the  long- 
leaved,  and  the  dwarf  alder. 

AL'DEBMAN,  a  magistrate  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  mayor,  in  a  city  or  borough. 
Their  number  is  not  limited,  but  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  the  place,  where 
they  exercise  the  authority  of  commission- 
ers of  the  peace.  In  London,  their  number 
is  twenty-six ;  eadi  having  a  ward,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  city  committed  to  his  more  pe- 
culiar care ;  but,  serving  by  rotation,  as  sit- 
ting magistrate  for  the  whole. Aldbs- 

XAH,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  a  de- 
gree of  nobility,  from  which  is  derived  the 
Mrl  of  the  present  day. 

ALDINB  EDITIONS,  those  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  which  were 
printed  by  the  family  of  Aldus  Mauutius, 
first  esUblished  at  Venice  about  (490. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor,  obtained  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops.  Pale  ale  is 
brewed  from  slightly  dried  malt,  aud  hrown 
ttom  malt  highly  dned. 

AXBA,  in  antiquity,  all  kinds  of  games 
of  chance :  but  used  for  a  particular  game 
played  with  dice  and  tables,  not  unlike 


AI.C0H01.,  oa  raopy  smbit,  cowTAmg  about  ohk  nnvw  its  wbioht  or  watku. 
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back^iiiumon,  and.  wherein  black  and  white 
sioiicii  were  used  iuatcad  of  wooden  men. 

ALECTOROMAN'TIA.  in  Ureciau  antU 
quity,  a  species  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  a  cock,  in  the  following  manner : 
A  circle  being  described  on  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  portions, 
in  each  of  these  spaces  was  written  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  aad  on  each  of 
the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat ;  after 
whidi  a  cock^  being  turned  loose  in  the 
circle,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the 
grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  because  the 
letters  under  tnem  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  answer  dMired. 

A-LEB',  a  sea  term,  used  when  the  wind, 
crossing  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  ship's 
course,  presses  upon  the  masts  and  sails  so 
as  to  make  her  incline  to  one  side,  which 
is  called  the  lee-side:  hence,  when  the 
helm  is  moved  over  to  this  side,  it  is  said 
to  be  a-Ue. 

ALEMBIC,  a  ressel  formerly  used  for 
distilling ;  in  the  place  of  which  retorts  are 
now  mostly  in  use. 

ALEU'ROMANCY,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion perfonned  by  meal  or  flour.  It  is 
sometimes  called  alphitomancy  and  cry- 
thomancy. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY.  This  eel- 
ebrated  library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  for  the  use  of  an  academy  that  he 
instituted  in  Alexandria ;  and,  by  continual 
additions  bv  his  successors,  became  at  last 
the  finest  liorary  in  the  world,  containing 
no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes.  The  me- 
thod followed  in  collecting  books  for  this 
librarr,  was,  to  seize  all  those  which  were 
brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners.  The  books  were  transcribed  in 
the  museum  by  {lersons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  copies  were  then  delivered  to 
the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up 
in  the  library.  It  was  eventually  burnt  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  a.  d.  6:24. 

ALEXAN'DRIAN  MANU8CBIPT,  or 
CoDBZ  ALBXARDaiifos,  a  famous  copy 
of  the  Scriptdres,  consisting  of  four  vo- 
lumes, in  a  large  quarto  size ;  whick  con- 
tains the  whole  Bible,  in  Greek*  including 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  but 
not  quite  complete.  This  manuscript  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  king  Charles  I., 
fh>m  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambas- 
sador from  England  to  the  grand  seignior, 
about  the  year  I62S. 

ALEXAN-DRIAN.orALEXAN'DRlNE, 
in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of 
twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables 
alternately,  the  pause  being  always  on  the 
sixth  syllable.  It  is  so  called  from  a  poem 
on  the  life  of  Alexander,  written  in  this 
way,  by  some  French  poet. 

AL'GAROTH,  Powdrb  of,  a  precipitate 
obtained  by  pouring  water  into  the  acidu- 
lous chloride  of  antimony. 

AL'G^  in  botany,  an  order  of  the  cryp- 
togamia  class  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the 
■even  families  or  natural  tribes  into  which 


the  vegetable  kingdom  is  distributed.  The 
plants  belonging  to  this  order  have  their 
root,  leaf,  and  stem  entire.  Under  this  de- 
scription are  comprehended  all  the  sea- 
weeds, and  many  other  aquatie  plants. 

AL'GEBRA,  a  species  of  abstract  arith- 
metic, in  which  letters  are  put  for  any 
numbers,  and  any  desired  operations  per- 
formed in  a  short  and  simple  manner. 
The  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  gene- 
rally adopted  for  known  quantities,  and 
the  last  tbr  unknown,  and  the  operations 
■re  performed  by  characters,  as  +  for  ad- 
dition ;  —  for  subtraction  ;  x  for  multipli- 
cation; and  -}-  for  division;  with  ->  for 
equality.    Thus,  a,  b,  e,  &c.,  are  commonly 

J»ut  for  known  quantities:  and  x,  y,  x,  &c., 
br  unknown  or  indeterminate  <iuantities : 
thus  if  a  +  «  be  equal  to  9  and  a  is  known  to 
be  equal  to  4,  then  «  ^  9  —  4  ^  5.  Again, 
if  a  4-  «»  13,  and  o  —  «  —  8,  then  by  add- 
ing the  two  quantities  together  I  get  2  a 
—  20  (because  there  being  -f  *  and  —  at 
they  destroy  one  another)  and  a  —  ^  — 
10,  of  course  *  —  2.  On  such  operations 
as  these,  extended  almost  indefinitely,  al- 
gebra depends,  and  by  them  every  problem 
m  arithmetic,  and  almost  all  in  geometry 
may  be  solved. 

AL'GOL,  a  fixed  star  in  Caput  Medusae, 
and  marked  j6  in  Perseus.  This  star  is 
subject  to  periodic  variations  in  its  bright- 
ness. It  changes  ttom  the  second  magni- 
tude to  the  fourth  in  about  three  hours 
and  a  half,  and  back  again  in  the  same 
time;  when  it  continues  of  the  gpreatest 
brightness  for  about  two  days  and  seven 
hours,  then  it  changes  again. 

AL'GENEB,  the  name  of  two  fixed  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude ;  one  on  the  wing 
of  Pegasus,  the  other  on  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  constellation  Perseus. 

AL'GORITHM,  a  term  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  practical  rules  of  algebra, 
and  sometimes  for  the  practice  of  common 
arithmetic. 

A  L'G  U  AZIL,  the  title  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spanish  officers  of  justice,  whose 
business  is  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate. 

A'LIAS,  in  law,  a  Latin  word  signifying 
otherwise ;  often  used  in  describing  the  ac- 
cuned,  who  has  assumed  other  names  beside 
his  real  one. 

AL'IBI,  in  law,  a  Latin  word  signifying, 
literally,  elsewhere.  It  is  used  by  the  ac- 
cused, when  he  wishes  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, by  showing  that  he  was  in  another 
place  when  the  act  was  committed. 

ALICONDA,  a  tree  of  immense  sixe, 
which  grows  at  Congo,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  bears  a  melon-like  iVuit,  which 
affords  pulpy  nutritious  food,  and  the  bark 
yields  a  coarse  thread,  with  which  the 
Africans  weave  a  kind  of  cloth. 

A'LIEN,  in  law,  a  person  bora  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  contradistmctiou  to  a  denixen 
or  natural  subject.  An  alien  is  incapable 
of  inheriting  lands  in  England,  tiU  natu- 
ralised according  to  law.  No  alien  is  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  choice  of  members 
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of  parliament,  has  a  right  to  enjoy  offices, 
CM-  can  be  retiimed  on  any  jury,  unless 
where  an  alien  is  party  in  a  cause;  and 
then  the  jury  is  coinpased  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  denizens  and  aliens.  . 

ALIENATION.in  law,  the  act  of  makine 
a  thing  another  man's:  or  the  altering  and 
transferring  the  property  and  possession  of 
lands,  tenement*,  or  other  things,  from 
one  mfin  to  another.  To  alienate,  in  mort- 
main, is  to  make  over  lands  or  tenements 
to  a  religious  communitj,  or  other  body 
politic.  To  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal 

"^I'GNMENT,  in  naval  aflEurs,  a  sup- 
posed line  drawn  to  preserve  a  fleet  in  its 
just  direction. 

AL'IMENT,  whatever  servos  as  nutri- 
ment to  animal  life.  Climate,  custom,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  want  and  of  civili- 
sation, give  ri8«  to  an  innumerable  diver- 
sity of  food  and  drink,  from  the  repast  of  a 
savage  to  that  of  an  epicure ;  or  from  the 
diet  of  the  carnivorous  nauve  of  the  north 
to  that  of  the  Brahmin,  whose  appetite  is 
satisfled  with  vegetables;  but  all  kinds  of 
aliment  mnat  contain  nutritious  subslnnce, 
which,  being  extracted  by  digestion,  enters 
the  blood,  and  effects  the  repair  of  the  body. 

ALIMENTAEY,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
term  appUed  to  whatever  belongs  to  ah- 

ment  6r  food. ^Ai-imbbtabt    Duct,  a 

name  by  which  some  call  the  intestines,  on 
account  of  the  food  passing  through  them. 

^Aw««TA«T    Law.  among    the  Ro- 

mans,  that  whereby  children  were  obbged 
to  maintain  their  aged  parents. 

AL'IMONT,  in  l«^$  ^e  maintenance 
sued  for  by  a  wife,  in  caw  of  a  kgal  sepa- 
ration  from  her  husband,  wherein  she  is 
neither  chargeable    with   elopement   nor 

ALI^A,  amongst  the  Eomans,  was  a 
slave,  whose  province  it  was  (o  anomt  his 
master  when  he  bathed. 

AL'IQUANT  PARTS,  such  numbers  in 
arithmetic  as  will  not  divide  or  measure  a, 
whole  number  exactly,  as  7.  which  is  the 

""a  I?1qJjOT*PABTS,  such  parts  of  a  num- 
ber as  wiU  divide  or  measure  a  whole  num- 
ber Sactly,  as  2  the  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of 
9ri^d4o?16.  AUquot  parts  must  not  be 
confounded  with  commensurable  ones;  for 
Sou^h  the  former  be  all  <^^Z^'"^^' 
ret  these  are  not  always  ahquot  parts: 
this  4  U^mmensorable  with  6,  but  is  not 

*"ii*?TE^"in*Boman  antiquity,  a  desig- 
nation givei  to  such  birds  as  afforded  mat. 
f^  for  auguries,  by  the  r  fligtt  ;m  which 
i^sS  th^  are  contradistingmshed  from 
SSI^  caJa  .«»«*»,  *>'  tho«»  which  gave 

"lSSa'L"SSK^ffi  of  thean- 
«^OT  goose-kind,  about  the  sise  of  a 
SS  imd^ite  bUck,  except  on  the  breast 
«d  beU^  which  are  white:  it  is  commonly 
Z^u^A  the  awk  or  raxor-bill. 

A  I'K  AHEST.  an  universal  menstruum 
jj^:^fthi' virtue  of  pervading  every 


Bubfltanee,  and  capable  of  resolving  all 
bodies  into  their  en*  primum,  or  first  mat- 
ter. It  is  explained  by  Van  Hclraont  to 
signify  a  salt  of  the  highest  sort,  that  had 
attained  to  the  highest  state  of  purity  and 
subtilty. 

AL'KALI,  amon|r  chemists  and  physi- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  all  sub- 
stances which  excite  a  fermentation  when 
mixed  with  acids.  Originally  the  term  al-  | 
kali  signitied  only  the  salt  extracted  from  ' 
the  ashes  of  kaU  or  glass- wort;  afterwards, 
it  was  used  im  the  salu  of  all  plants,  ex- 
tracted in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  these  I 
were  observed  to  ferment  with  acids,  the 
signification  of  the  term  was  still  farther 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  whatever 
substances  had  this  effect.  Potash  is 
called  the  vtffetable  alkali,  because  it  is 
procured  from  the  ashes  of  all  vegetables, 
m  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  except  ma- 
rine plants,  and  a  few  that  grow  near  the 
sea-shore,  which  yield  sooa.  This  latter 
is  termed  the  minernl  alkali,  because  it  is 
not  only  obtained  frvm  the  ashes  of  the  last- 
mentioned  plants,  but  is  sometimes  found 
native  in  the  eurth.  Amuohia,  or  the 
volatile  alkali,  is  procured  by  decomposi- 
tion, from  all  animal,  and  ttom  some  vege- 
table substances;  and  by  putrefaction  from 
all  these  matters.  It  is  distiuguislied  from 
the  fixed  alkalies  by  its  volatihty,  which  is 
so  great  that  it  very  easily  assumes  a  ga- 
seous  form,  and  is  dissipated  by  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat ;  and  by  its  pun- 
gent  smelL  Its  purest  form  is  that  of  a 
gas:  it  is  never  solid,  unless  combined 
with  some  other  substances ;  nor  liquid  bat 
when  it  is  united  with  water.  It  is  weaker 
in  all  its  affinities  than  the  fixed  alkalies; 
and  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  m 
the  proportion  of  193  parts  of  the  former 
to  807  of  the  latter. 

ALKAKEN'GI.or'WTKTBB  CHBBBT,the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  species  of  nighuhade. 

AT.KAKB.XQt,  in  medicine,  is  used  as  an 

abstergent,  dissolvent,  and  diuretic,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  lithotriptic  quality. 

ALKALIM'ETER,  a  scientific  instru- 
ment invented  bv  Descnnzelles  to  measure 
the  purity  of  different  alkalies. 

AI/KALINE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  ap- 
plied to  all  such  things  as  have  the  pro- 
perties of  an  alkali. 

ALKALIZA'TION,  the  impregnating  a 
liquor  with  alkaline  salts. 

AL'KALOIDS.  substances  analogous  to 
alcaline  bases  of  vegetable  origin,  and  pos- 
sessed of  grpat  medicinal  activity. 

AL'KANET,  the  bark  of  a  root  used  in 
dyeing;  also  for  the  colourini^  of  oils,  in 
compositions  for  giving  colour  to  mahogany 
furniture,  and  other  purposes.  It  imparts 
aine  deep-red  colour  to  all  unctuous  sub- 
stances  and  to  spirits  of  wine;  but  it  tinges 
water  with  a  dull,  brownish  hue.  It  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Levant,  and  the 
plant  is  a  species  of  bugloss. 

AL'LAH,  the  Arabian  name  of  God. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  the  faithfbl 
obedience  which  every  subject  owes  to  his 
prince;  being   the  tie  or  bond  of  fidelity 
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which  binds  the  ^verned  to  the  ^vemor. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  is  that  which  every 
person  is  required  to  take  before  he  enters 
on  any  office. 

ALLEMAN'NIC,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
notes any  thing  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Germans.  Thus  we  meet  with  AUemanuic 
history,  Allemannic  language,  Allemannic 
law,  &C. 

AL'LEGORY,  a  series  or  chain  of  meta- 
phors continued  through  a  whole  discourse. 
The  great  source  of  allegory,  or  allegorical 
interpretations,  is  some  difficulty,  or  ab- 
lurditT,  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense. 

AJLK'GRO,  an  Italian  word  used  in 
music,  to  denote  that  the  part  is  to  be 
played  in  a  brisk  and  sprightly  manner. 
The  usual  distinctions  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order:  yrave,  adagio, 
largo,  vivace,  allegro,  presto.  Allegro  time 
may  be  heightened,  as  allegro  a««at  and  al- 
legrittimo,  very  lively ;  or  lessened,  as  alle- 
gretto or  poco  allegro,  a  little  lively.  Piu 
allegro  is  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  a  little 
quicker. 

ALL-HALXOWS,  or  ALL-SAINTS,  a 
festival  observed  by  many  denominations  of 
Christians,  in  commemoration  of  the  saints 
in  generaL  It  is  kept  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, Gregory  IV.  having  in  835  appoint- 
ed that  day  for  its  celebration. 

AliLI'ANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
the  relation  contracted  between  two  per- 
sons or  two  families  by  marriage. Ai- 

LiAHCB  is  tiso  used  for  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  sovereign  princes  and  states,  for 

their  mutual  suety  and  defence. Ai.i.i- 

AHCB,  in  a  fi(pirative  sense,  is  applied  to 
any  landof  umon  or  connection:  thus  we 
say,  there  is  an  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  state. 

ALLIGATION,  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
teaching  how  to  compound  several  ingre- 
dients ror  any  design  proposed.  It  is  either 
medial  or  alternate.  The  former  shows 
the  rate  or  price  of  anv  mixture,  when  its 
several  quantities  and  their  rates  are 
known.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  quantities  of  ingredients  necessary 
to  form  a  compound  of  a  given  rate. 

AL'LI  GATOR,  an  amphibious  animal, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  crocodile  of  the 
Nile  as  to  be  considered  a  mere  variety.  It 
abounds  in  the  torrid  zone,  will  sometimes 
grow  to  the  length  of  18  or  20  feet,  and  is 
covered  by  a  dense  hardness  of  homy 
scales,  impenetrable  in  most  parts  to  a 
musket-balL 

ALLITERATION,  a  figure  or  cmbel- 
lishment  of  speech,  which  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  consonants,  or  of 
syllables  of  the  same  sound,  in  one  sen- 
tence. The  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
afibrd  many  instances  of  this ;  and  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  there  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  alliteratioDS ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  too  often  used  with- 
out the  requisite  skill,  and  carried  too  for. 
In  burlesque  poetry  it  is  frequently  used 
with  excellent  effect. 

ALLO'DLOi  LANDS,  are  those  which, 
under  the  feudal  system,  were  free.    Tbek 


owners  owed  no  service  to  a  superior 
lord. 

ALLOTATHT.  a  term  recently  intro> 
dnced  to  describe  the  ordinary  course  of 
medical  practice  in  eoatradistinction  to 
Homoeopathy. 

AL'LOPHANE,  a  mineral,  or  aluminous 
earth,  of  a  blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  green 
"or  brown  colour,  which  occurs  massive,  or 
in  imitative  shapes.    It  gelatinizes  in  acids. 

ALLOY',  a  proportion  of  any  baser  metal 
mixed  with  one  that  is  finer;  thus  the  gold 
coin  has  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  as 
silver  has  of  copper  alone.  Alloy  also  means 
any  compound  of  any  two  or  more  metals 
whatever ;  thus,  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  tin;  brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  &c.  One  metal  however,  does  not  al- 
loy indifferently  virith  every  other  metal,  but 
it  is  ^vemed  in  this  respect  by  peculiar 
affinities. 

ALL'SPICE,  BO  called  from  its  flavour, 
which  unites  that  of  the  cinnamon,  of  the 
nutmeg,  and  of  the  dove,  is  the  pimento, 
or  Jamaicapepper. 

ALLU'VIAL,  a  term  used  by  mineralo- 

fical  and  geological  writers.  Bv  alluvial 
epositions  is  meant  the  soil  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  washing  down  of  their  par- 
ticles by  torrents  of  water.  The  alluvial 
formations  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
earth's  surfoce. 

ALLUTION,  in  law,  a  gradual  increase 
of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  This,  when  slow  and  impercep* 
tible,  is  deemed  a  lawful  means  of  acquisi- 
tion; buf  when  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  is  torn  away  at  once,  by  the  violence 
of  the  current,  and  joined  to  a  neighbour- 
ing estate,  it  may  be  claimed  again  by  the 
former  owner. 

ALMACANTAR,  in  astronomy,  a  name 
for  the  parallels  of  altitude  on  the  celestial 
globe,  whose  zenith  is  the  pole  or  vertical 
point. Almacantab's  Staff  is  an  in- 
strument for  observing  at  sea  the  sun's 
amplitude  rising  and  setting. 

AI/MADIE,  a  kind  of  canoe,  or  small 
vessel,  about  four  fathoms  long,  usually 
made  of  bark,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

AL'MAGEST,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
book,  composed  by  Ptolemy;  being  a  col- 
lection of  many  of  the  observations  and 
problems  of  the  ancients,  relating  both  to 
geometry  and  astronomy. 

AL'MAGRA,  a  fine  deep-red  ochre,  with 
a  faint  admixture  of  purple,  used  both  in 
painting  and  medicine. 

ALIfA  MATER,  a  title  given  to  the 
unfversities  of  Oxford  and  CHrabridge  by 
their  several  members  who  have  passed 
their  degrees  in  either  of  these  universities. 

AL'MANAC,  a  calendar  or  table,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  months,  weeks,  and 
days  of  the  year,  with  an  account  of  the 
vising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  the  several  festivals  and  fasts, 
and  other  incidental  matters. ^The  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  a  most  valuable  w<nk  for 
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.  is  publiBhed  in  England  two  or 

three  jean  in  advance.  It  was  commenced 
in  1767,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  astronomer 
royal,  and  has  been  regularly  continued 
eyer  since.  .     ,     « 

AL'MONER,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  of 
the  king,  appointed  to  distribute  the  king's 
alms  to  the  poor  every  day. 

ALMS,  a  general  tenn  for  what  Is  given 
oat  of  charity  to  the  poor.  In  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  the  alms  of  the  chari- 
table were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of 
which  was  allotted  to  the  bishop,  another 
to  the  priests,  and  a  third  to  the  deacons 
and  snb-dcacons,  which  made  their  whole 
subsistence ;  the  fourth  part  was  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the 
churches.  ,  ^ 

ALMS'-HOUSE,  a  building  erected  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
poc^,  aged,  or  disabled  persons.  Of  these 
there  are  a  great  number  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  other  towns  of  note  in  Eng- 
land ;  some  endowed  by  public  companies, 
and  others  by  charitable  mdividuals. 

ALMUTEN,  in  astrology,  the  lord  of  a 
figure,  or  8trow»t  planet  in  a  nativity. 

A'LOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  by  the  husband- 
men,  and  supposed  to  resemble  our  har- 
vest-home. .  , 

AL'OE,  a  tree  which  originally  came 
from  India,  remarkable  for  a  bitter  juice, 
called  aloes,  which  is  extracted  from  its 
leaves,  and  is  very  useful  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative.  The  Socotrine  aloe,  the  leaves  of 
which  afford  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  is  an 
European  species  much  cultivated  in  Spain. 
Aloes  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants ;  and 
while  some  of  them  are  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  height,  others  occasionally 
exceed  thirty  feet.  All  the  leaves  are  fleshy, 
thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at  the  edges 
or  extremity.  The  great  American  aloe 
(agave  Americana),  when  in  full  flower,  pre- 
sents a  most  splendid  appearance.  The 
stem,  which  bears  the  blossoms,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves,  branching  out  on 
all  sides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kmd 
of  pyramid,  composed  of  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  which  stand  erect,  and  are  seen  m 
thick  clusters  at  every  joint.  It  is  an  er- 
roneous noUon,  though  a  very  generally 
received  one,  to  suppose  that  the  American 
aloe  does  not  bloom  till  it  is  100  years  old; 
the  fact  is,  in  hot  countries  it  wiU  flower 
in  a  few  years ;  but  in  colder  climates,  the 
growth  being  slower,  it  is  necessarUy  longer 
m  arriving  at  maturity.  *       „ 

ALOET'ICS,  a  general  term  for  all  me- 
dicines, the  basis  or  principal  ingredient  of 
which  is  aloes.  .  j-  •  , 

ALOGOTRO'PHIA,  m  medicine,  unequal 
growth  or  nutrition  in  different  parts  of 

ALO&'CIA,  in  medicine,  a  falling  off  of 
the  hair,  occasioned  either  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  or  by  a  bad  state  of  the  hu- 
mours. , 

AL'FIIABET,  the  natural  or  customary 
series  of  the  several  letters  of  a  lan/uage. 
The  word  is  formed  from  alphft  and  beta, 


the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  inventions,  for  bv  means  of 
It  sounds  are  represented,  and  language 
made  visible  to  the  eve  by  a  few  simple 
characters.  The  five  books  of  Moses  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
ancient  compositions,  as  well  as  the  most 
early  specimens  of  alphabetical  writing  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  appears  that  all  the  languages 
in  use  amongst  men  which  have  been  con- 
veyed in  alphabetical  characters,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  connected,  ulti- 
mately or  immediately,  with  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  a  most  extensive  controversy  has 
existed  amongst  learned  men,  whether  the 
method  of  expressing  our  ideas  by  visible 
symbols,  called  letters,  be  really  a  human 
invention ;  or  whether  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute an  art  so  exceedingly  useful,  to  an  im- 
mediate intimation  of  the  Deity.  An  opi- 
nion upon  such  a  subject  would  necessarily 
be  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore  useless; 
but  we  feel  that  we  could  not  properly  pass 
over  in  silence  a  matter  which  has  so  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  erudite 
con  troversialists. 

ALPHON'SINE  TABLES,  astronomical 
tables  made  in  the  reign  of  Alphonsus.X., 
king  of  Arragon,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
science,  and  a  prince  of  rare  attainments ; 
but  though  these  tables  bear  his  name, 
they  were  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Isaac  Ha- 
xan,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi. 

ALT,  in  music,  that  part  of  the  great 
scale  lying  between  F  above  the  treble  clilF 
note,  and  G  in  altUtimo. 

AL'TAR,  a  place  upon  which  sacrifices 
were  anciently  offered  to  the  Almighty,  or 
some  heathen  deity.  Before  temples  were 
in  use,  altars  were  erected  sometimes  in 
groves,  sometimes  in  the  highways,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and 
it  was  a  custom  to  engrave  upon  them  the 
name,  proper  ensign,  or  character  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
Thus  St.  Paul  observed  an  altar  at  Athens, 
with  an  inscription,  To  the  unknown  God. 
In  the  great  temules  of  ancient  Rome, 
there  were  ordinarily  three  altars ;  the  first 
was  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  the  divinity,  upon  which  in- 
cense was  burnt  and  libations  offered ;  the 
second  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  upon  it  they  sacrificed  the  victims; 
and  the  third  was  a  portable  altar,  upon 
which  were  placed  the  offerings  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  principal  {dtars  of  the 
Jews  were  those  of  incenae,  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  the  altar,  or  tabfe,  for  the  «Aeu7- 
bread. Altah  is  also  used  among  Chris- 
tians, for  the  communion-table. 

AL'TAILVGE,  the  profits  arising  to  a 
priest  on  account  of  tiie  altar,  as  well  as 
the  offerings  themselves  made  upon  it. 

AL'TEllATIVES,  such  medicines  as  in- 
duce a  favourable  change  in  the  system, 
without  any  manifest  operation  or  evacua- 
tion. 

ALTERNATION,  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
by  which  the  changes  in  any  number  of 
things  may  be  determined.    It  consists  of 
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multiplying  the  numbers  one  into  another, 
and  the  product  is  the  number  of  possible 
changes. 

ALTH^'A,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which 
abounds  with  a  mild  raurilej^e,  and  is  of 
mat  efficacy  in  medicine  as  nn  emollient. 
It  is  well  kno«-n  by  its  English  name,  the 
Marsh-mallow. 

ALTIMETRT,  the  art  of  taking  heights 
by  means  6f  a  quadrant,  and  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  sides  of  triangles 
having  equal  angles,  are  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  one  another. 

ALTIS'SIMO,  in  music,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  notes  above  F  in  alt. 

ALTIS'TA,  in  music,  an  Italian  name 
for  the  vocal  performer  who  takes  the  alto 
prima  jaart. 

ALTITUDE,  the  height  of  an  object,  or 
its 'elevation  above  that  plane  to  which  the 
base  is  referred  ;  thus  in  mathematics,  the 
altitude  of  a  figure  is  the  perpendicular  or 
nearest  distance  of  its  vertex  nom  the  base. 
The  altitude  of  an  object  is  the  elevation  of 
an  object  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
or  a  perpendicular  let  fall  to  that  plane. 

— — AcCBSSIBbB  AbTITVDB  Of  BO  objCCt,  is 

that  to  whose  base  there  is  access,  to  mear 
sare  the  nearest  distance  to  it  on  the 
ground,  from  any  placew— — Ihaccbbsiblb 
AxTiTDDB  of  an  object,  is  that  to  whose 
base  there  is  not  tree  access,  by  which  a 
distance  may  be  measured  to  it,  by  reason 
of  some  impediment,  such  as  water,  wood, 
or  the  like.  The  instruments  mostly  used 
in  measuring  altitudes,  are  the  quadrant, 
theodolite,  geometrical  square  line  of  sha- 
dows, &C. ^AliTITUDB    OF    THB    E\t,   In 

perspective,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 

eye  above  the  geometrical  plane. ^Aiti- 

TUDB  or  A  Stab,  &c.,  in  astronomy,  the 
height  of  any  star,  &c.  above  the  horizon, 
or  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon.  This 
altitude  is  either  true  or  apparent,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  reckoned  flrom  the  rational  or 
sensible  horizon,  and  the  diflerence  be- 
tween these  two  is  termed,  by  astronomers, 

the  parallax  of  altitude. ^Altitudes  of 

Mountains  may  be  determined  either  by 
trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer;  for  as 
the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere 
diminish  as  we  rise,  so  the  fall  of  the  ba- 
rometer determines  the  elevation  of  any 
place.  If  very  ^at  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired, their  altitude  may  be  aKcertained 
by  the  length  of  shadows,  moveable  staves, 

&C. 

ALTO,  or  ALTO  TENO'RE,  in  music, 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  great 
vocal  scale  which  lies  between  the  mezso 
aoprano  and  the  tenor,  and  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  highest  natural  adult  male 
voice.  In  scores,  it  always  signities  the 
counter-tenor  part. 

ALTOEELIEV'O.  in  sculpture,  a  rep- 
resentation of  figures  and  other  objects 
against  a  flat  surface ;  differing  from  basso 
relievo  only  in  the  work  being  much  more 
brought  forward. 

AL'UM,  a  fossil,  salt,  and  mineral,  of  an 
acid  taste,  which  leaves  in  the  mouth  a 


sweetness,  accompanied  by  considerable 
astringency.  There  are  two  sorts  of  alum, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial.  In  a  natural 
state,  it  is  said  to  be,  met  with  in  Esrvpt, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Boheinia,  and  other  places, 
and  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
England.  On  account  of  its  astringent 
qualities,  it  is  used  in  several  mechanic 

arts,  and  in  medicine. ^Alum  Slate,  a 

slaty  rock,  found  abundantly  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  f^om  it  is  obtained, 
by  a  complicated  process,  the  largest  part 

of  the  alum  of  commerce. Aluu  Stonb, 

a  mineral,  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish-white 
colour.  It  is  found  at  Tolfa,  in  Italy,  and 
from  it  is  obtained  a  very  pure  alum,  by 
simply  subjecting  it  to  roasung  and  lixivi- 
ation. 

ALU'MINA,  an  earth  which  is  the  basis 
of  clay,  basalt,  slate,  &c.  It  is  of  the  groat- 
est  importance  to  mankind,  for  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  best 
arable  land,  and  is  tlie  base  of  all  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain. 

ALU'MINITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  snow- 
white  colour,  dull,  and  opaque;  found 
chiefly  near  Halle,  in  Saxony. 

ALUMIN'IUM,  a  neu-  inetnl,  esi!>t!n^ 
extensively  in  alumina,  and  reinnrkable  fur 
its  lightness  (being  four  times  iigluer  than 
•silver),  its  silvery  metallic  lustre,  and  pu- 
rity of  sound  when  struck,  its  ductibiliiy, 
which  is  iqual  to  that  of  copper,  and  its 
resistance  to  oxidation  in  the  atmosphere 
and  the  common  acids.  But  for  the  clifti- 
culty  of  separating  it  from  its  compounds, 
it  would  take  rank  as  a  precious  metal ;  and 
it  has  already  been  applifd  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes  in  the  industrial  arts. 

ALVBARIUM,  among  anatomists,  de- 
notes the  hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer  ear. 
AL'VEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  receptacle  when  it  is  divided 
into  open  cells,  like  a  honey-comb,  with  a 
■eed  lodged  in  each. 

AL'VEOLUS,  in  natural  history,  pro- 
perly denotes  one  of  those  waxen  cells, 
whereof  the  combs  in  bee-hives  consist. 
Alvkolus,  in  anatomy,  is  the  socket- 
like cavity  in  tbc  jaws,  wherein  each  of  the 

teeth  is  fixed. Alvbolus  is  also  the 

name  given  to  a  marine  fossil.  The  alreoli 
are  of  a  conic  shape,  and  composed  of  a 
numoer  of  cells,  like  so  many  bee- hives, 
jointed  into  one  another,  with  a  pipe  of 
eommiuiication*  like  that  of  the  nautUus. 

AMADOU,  or  UEltMAN  TlMUEll:  a 
fungus  found  chiefly  in  old  oaks  and  ash 
trees.  It  is  boiled  in  water,  dried,  beaten, 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  again 
dried  for  use.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
softening  corns. 

AMAL'GAM,  or  AMAL'GAMA,  the  mix 
ture  of  mercury  with  some  other  metal. 
Amalgams  are  used  either  to  render  a  me- 
tal fit  to  be  spread  on  some  works,  as  in 
nlding,  or  else  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
There  are  t«-o  methods  generally  used  in 
the  making  of  amalgams.  The  first  is 
merely  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and 
without  heat :  the  second  is  by  fusing  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  amalgamated,  and  by 
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adding  to  it,  when  fused,  the  intended 
quantity  of  mercury.  An  amalgam  of  tin 
and  mercurv  is  nsed  for  looking-glaase*. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  operation  of 
mixing  quicksilver  with  some  other  metal. 

AMARANTH,  a  plant  cultivated  in  the 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  fiamed  tot 
the  beauty  with  which  the  colours  are  ele- 
gantly mixed  in  iu  leaves.  By  ancient 
poets  the  amaranth  was  made  the  emblem 
of  immortality,  in  consequence  of  its  flowers 
retaining  their  colours    after    they    were 

,  plncked  and  dried. AMAaAisTHUS,  in 

I  the  Linniran  system,  is  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  Taneties. 

AMA'RUM,  in  mineralogy,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts ;  a  genus  of  mi- 
neral substances,  class  aalta,  of  a.  bitter 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  melting 
in  heat. 

AMA*RU8,  hi  mineralogy,  a  penus  of 
earths,  of  the  class  tilicta,  consisting  of 
silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of  mag:nesia, 
alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

ASlARYL'LIS,  Lii.TA8PMODEi.;agena8 
of  perenuial  plants,  of  which  there  are  se- 
Teral  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

AMARTN'THIA,  festirals  anciently  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Dian*  at  Amaryn- 
tbusa,  a  village  of  Eubasa. 

AM'ATEUR,  a  person  having  a  taste  for 
a  particular  art,  yet  not  professing,  nor 
bemg  dependent  on  it. 

AMATO'EII  Moscui.1,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  those  muscles  of 
the  eyes  that  draw  them  sideways,  and  as- 
sist in  ogbng.  The  AMAToaxi  xuscuti 
are  generally  called  the  obliqttua  tuperior, 
or  trwklearis,  and  the  obliqmn*  inferior. 

AMAUROSIS,  among  physujians,  a  dis- 
ease  of  the  eye,  otherwise    called  gutta 


AM'AZONS,  a  nation  of  female  warriors, 
who  are  said  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
Asia  Minor.  According  to  tradition,  sup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  writers,  they  permitted  no  males  to 
reside  among  them,  but  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
merely  for  the  aake  of  preserving  their 
eommonity.  Their  male  children  they 
either  killed  or  sent  hack  to  their  fathers, 
but  they  brought  up  the  females  to  wm, 
and  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  thu 
part  of  the  body  might  not  impede  them  m 
the  use  of  the  bow.  It  was  from  this  prac- 
tice  that  they  derived  the  n^eofAma- 
tons,  f.  e.  wanting  a  breart.  Their  exist- 
ence, however,  has  not  only  been  contro- 
verted,  but  ridiculed  and  treated  «•  Jabti- 
lous,  by  Dr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  An- 
dent  Mythology,  and  even  by  some  ancient 
writers.  ButitiU  there  are  too  numy  con- 
current  testimonies  in  thei'  fevoiu-for us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  altogether  crea- 
tioS'^ffVhe  fkacr:  The  Uat  account  we 
have  of  them  i.  about  MjO  y««  before 
Christ,  when  their  queen,  Th^tns,  made 
a  viS  to  Alexander  of  Mac«don  at  he 
head  of  300  of  her  Amaxpna,  *'5:^"8j«\^»'« 
rest  of  her  troops  behind. ^The  old  geo. 


eraphers  gave  the  name  of  Avasoivia  to  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  the  interior  ot 
South  America,  because  Orellana,  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  country,  relates,  that  as 
he  sailed  up  the  stupendcns  river  Maranun, 
or  Amazon,  which  inundates  and  fertilises 
the  land  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  he  found 
on  its  banks  a  nation  of  armed  women,  who 
made  war  on  the  neighbouring  people.         1 

AMBARVA'LIA,  a  festivsl  among  the 
Romans,  celebrated  annually  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  prorure  a  lOenteoM  bar- 
vest. 

AMBAS'BADOR.  the  representative  of  ' 
one  sovereign  power  to  another,  to  which  | 
he  is  sent  properly  accredited.  Ambassa- 
dors are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
An  ordinary  ambassador  resides  perma- 
nently at  the  foreign  court  to  which  he  is 
accredited;  and  his  duties  consist  eii:efly  . 
in  transmitting  such  intelligence  as  is  likely 
to  interest  his  own  court.  Ambassadors 
extmordinary  are  sent  on  some  important  | 
occasion,  and  aregenersUy  snrroonded  with  | 
superior  pomp  and  splendour;  but  they  ' 
quit  the  country  as  soon  as  the  affair  is 
despatelied.  The  persons  of  ambassadors 
are  sacred,  both  in  peace  and  war;  so  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  if  hostili- 
ties break  ont  between  two  nations,  the 
respective  ambassadors  are  permitted  to 
depart  without  molestation. 

AM'BEB,  a  hard,  tmttle,  tastdess  sab- 
stance,  mostly  seinitransparent,  or  opaque, 
and  of  a  glossy  surfece.  This  curious  pro- 
duction of  nature  is  inflammable,  and, 
when  heated,  yields  a  strong  and  bitumi- 
nous odotir.  its  most  extraordinary  pro- 
perties are  those  of  attracting,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  a  slight  friction,  straws, 
and  other  surrounding  ol^ects ;  snd  of  pro- 
ducing sparks  of  fire,  risible  in  the  dark. 
Many  thousand  years  before  the  science  of 
electricity  had  entered  the  mind  of  man, 
these  surprising  qualities  were  known  to 
exist  in  amber,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called 
it  eUetrum.  The  Romans,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  vegetable  juice,  named  it  «Mmn««;  by 
the  Arabs  it  is  denominated  asiftra,  whence 
the  French  write  it  ainbre,  and  the  English 
amber.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  set 
up,  respecting  the  nature  of  amber.  By 
some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  resinous  gum, 
oozing  fhim  pines,  and  falling  on  the  earth, 
or  into  the  sea ;  by  others,  a  fussile  fortned 
in  the  earth,  and  washed  ashore  by  the  sea; 
and,  by  Dr.  Girtanner,  an  animal  product, 
nearlv  resembling  wax.  He  relates,  that 
the  old  piue-forcsts  are  inhabited  by  a  large 
species  of  ants  which  form  hills  of  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  that  it  is  generally 
in  these  ancient  forests,  or  in  places  where 
they  have  been,  that  fossil  amber  is  found. 
This  substance  is  not  hard,  like  that  taken 
up  on  the  shores  of  Prussia:  it  has  the 
consistence  of  boner,  or  of  half-melted 
wax :  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  com- 
mon amber:  it  piives  the  same  produce  by 
chemical  anal/sis ;  and  it  hardens,  like  the 
other,  when  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
Insects  are  found  in  amber ;  among  these. 
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ants  are  always  the  most  g;eneral ;  circum- 
stances that  undoubtedly  support  Dr.  Gir- 
tanner's  opinion. 

AM'BERGRIS,  a  solid,  opaque,  ash-co- 
loured inflammable  substance,  variegated 
like  marble,  remarkably  light,  and  when 
heated  emitting  a  fragrant  odour.  It  is 
found  floating  in  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
various  tropical  countries;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  excrement  of  the  spermatic  whale, 
having  fr«quentlv  been  met  with  in  the  in- 
testines of  that  fish.  It  is  very  much  ad- 
mired in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  is  made 
use  of  to  flavour  luxurious  dishes :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  highly  valued  as  an  article  of 
perfumery. 

AM'BIDEXTBR,  a  person  who  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  fi&cility,  and  for  the 
same  purposes  that  the  generality  of  people 

do  their  right  hands. In  law,  a  juror 

who  takes  money  for  giving  his  verdict. 

AMBIBG'N^  OvBS,  in  the  heathen  sa- 
criflces,  an  appellation  given  to  such  ewes 
as,  having  broufcht  forth  twins,  were  sacri- 
ficed together  with  their  two  lambs,  one  on 
each  side.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  sacrifices  to  Juno. 

AM'BIENT,  a  term  used  for  such  bodies, 
especially  fluids,  as  encompass  others  on 
all  sides :  thus,  the  air  is  firiequently  called 
an  ambient  fluid,  in  conseauence  of  being 
diflfused  round  all  terrestnal  bodies. 

AMBI"GENAL  Htfbbbola,  in  mathe- 
matics, a  name  given  bv  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second 
order. 

AM'BIT  or  a  Fioubb,  in  mathematics, 
the  oerimeter,  or  the  sum  of  the  lines  by 
whicn  the  figure  is  bounded. 

AM'BITUS,  in  Boman  antiquity,  the  act 
of  setting  up  for  some  mai^tracy,  or  oflice, 
and  formally  going  round  the  city  to  solicit 

the  interest  and  votes  of  the  people. 

Ambitus,  in  music,  signifies  the  particular 
extent  of  each  tone,  or  modification  of 
grave  and  sharp. 

AMBLIG'ONAL,  in  geometry,  an  epithet 
for  a  figure  that  contains  an  obtuse  angle. 

AMBLYG'ONITE,  a  nale-green  mineral, 
marked  superficially  witn  reddish  and  dark 
yellow  spots. 

AM'BLTGON,  in  geometry,  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle. 

AMBLTOTIA,  in  medicine,  a  term  for 
dimness  of  sight. 

AMBRO'SIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  de- 
notes the  food  of  the  gods.  Hence,  what- 
ever is  very  gratifying  to  the  taste  or  smell 

has  been  termed  ambroaiat. Also,  the 

name  of  a  small  shrub,  which  has  a  grateful 
smell  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 

AM'BRT,  a  place  in  which  are  deposited 
all  utensils  necessary  for  house-keeping. 
In  the  ancient  abbeys  and  priories  there  was 
an  office  under  this  denomination,  wherein 
were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poor. 

AMBUBA'IiE,  in  Boman  antiquity,  were 
immodest  women,  who  came  from  Syria  to 
Rome,  where  they  appeared  as  minstrels, 
and  lived  by  prostitution. 

AM3ULON,  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
very  small  and  sweet. 


AMBUR'BIUM,  or  AMBUR'VIA,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  a  solemn  procession  made 
by  the  Romans  round  the  dtv,  in  which 
the^  led  a  victim,  and  afterwards  sacrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  that 
threatened  the  city. 

AMBUSCA'DE,  or  AM'BUSH,  in  the 
military  art,  properly  denotes  a  place  where 
soldiers  may  Ue  concealed,  till  tney  find  an 
opportunity  to  surprise  the  enemy.  These 
words  are  also  applied  literally  and  meta- 
phoricallv  to  any  mode  of  concealment 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  stratagem. 

AMEN',  in  Scripture  language,  a  solemn 
fbrmula,  or  conclusion  to  all  prayer,  signi- 
fying verily,  or  so  6e  t^ 

AMENDE  HONORABLE,  (French),  an 
infamous  kind  of  punishment  formerly  in- 
flicted in  France  on  traitors,  parricides,  or 
sacrilegious  persons,  who  were  to  ^  naked 
to  the  shirt,  with  a  torch  in  their  hand, 
and  a  rope  about  their  neck,  into  a  church 
or  a  court,  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  court, 
and  the  u^ured  pwrty. ^The  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  indicates  that  an  open 
apology  is  made  for  an  ofiience  or  imury 
done. 

AMENTA'CEA,  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  bearing  catkins;  as  the  poplar,  ha- 
tel,  beech,  &c. 

AMERCEMENT,  a  pecuniary  ptmiBh- 
ment  imposed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy  of 
the  court.  Amercements  differ  ttova  flnes, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  defined,  and 
the  former  are  proportioned  to  the  fanlt,or 
more  properly  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  statute  of  Magna  Charta  or- 
dains, that  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced 
for  a  small  £ault,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  by  his  peers  and  equals. 

AMERaCANISM,  any  word  or  phrase 
in  general  use  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  which  deviates  from  the 
English  standard.  Of  these,  a  great  pro- 
portion are  mere  vulgarisms  and  technical 
words  of  local  character,  originally  taken 
from  different  counties  in  England,  by  the 
first  emipants— to  whom  also  that  drawl- 
ing nasal  pronunciation  may  be  attributed ; 
others  are  words  formerly  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  but  which  have  become  obso- 
lete; while  many  are  of  modem  coinage, 
and  owe  their  origin  to  the  caprice  or  aSec- 
tation  of  their  transatlantic  inventors,  who 
seem  to  delight  in  the  use  of  extravagant 
and  far-fetched  terms  and  metaphors.  But 
every  Uring  language  is  subject  to  continual 
changes ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  lar^e  community,  in  a  state  of  social  and 
poUtical  activity,  who  are  daily  developing 
new  and  characteristic  features,  will  faU 
to  exercise  their  share  of  influence  upon 
that  which  they  naturally  consider  as  a 
part  of  their  inheritance.    Indeed,^  although 

of our  L 


these  idiomatic  infringements  on  the  purity 
of  our  language  deserve,  and  have  incurred, 
severe    reprehension,  both  from  English 


and  American  critics,  and  the  lash  of  ridi- 
cule has  been  unsparingly  applied ;  we  find, 
as  children  say,  that  "mocking  is  catching ;" 
and  the  colloquial  use  of  AmericamimM  is 
growing  almost  as  common  in  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  as  it  is  to  attribute  to  "  brother  Jona- 
than "  every  marvellous  story  or  monstrous 
fiction  of  the  press.  We  will  conclude  our 
brief  observations  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Web- 
■tcr  of  New  York,  who,  in  alluding  to  the 
prevalence  of  certain  ungrauunatical  forms 
of  speech,  saTs,  "  Barbarous  nations  may 
indeed  form  languages ;  but  it  should  be 
the  business  of  civilized  men  to  purify  their 
language  &om  barbarisms." 

AM'ETHTST,  a  precious  stone,  gene- 
rally of  a  violet  or  purple->iolct  colour,  and 
of  a  transparent  and  shining  nature.  The 
hues  of  different  amethysts  are  as  various 
as  the  tints  of  purple;  that  is,  as  all  the 
mixtures  of  blue  and  red.  It  is  also  found 
•olourless,  and  may  easiljr  be  made  so  by 
putting  it  into  the  fire ;  in  which  state  it 
so  resembles  the  diamond,  that  its  want  of 
hardness  seems  the  only  way  of  distiuf 
gnishing  it.  Amethysts  are  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  several  parts 
of  Europe ;  tliC  orientid  ones,  at  least  some 
of  the  finer  speeimens,  being  so  hard  and 
bright,  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured  gems 
in  value. 

AMETHT8TEA,  m  botany,  a  genns  of 
planU  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  diandria  class. 

AMETHYSTINA,  ancient  garmenU  of 
a  purple  or  violet  colour. 

A3CBTHTSTINUS,  in  conchology,  a 
species  of  Venus,  of  an  ovate  shape  and 
violet  colour,  with  perpendicular  stnae.  It 
is  about  two  inches  in  len^h  and  breadth. 

^Ambthtstimus,  in  ornithology, a  bcau- 

tiftil  species  of  trockitus,  or  hunimiug-bird, 
of  Cayenne. ^Amsthtstinus,  in  ento- 
mology, an  insect  of  the  apis  genus,  with 
black  body  and  violet  wings. 

AMIANTHUS,  an  mcombusUble  mine- 
ral fiax,  which  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
and  wove  into  doth.  It  is  mostly  found 
among  rocks.      .      ^  ^.     .^ 

AJOCTUS,  in  Roman  antiq(uity,  was 
any  upper  garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

AMliy-SHIPS,  a  naval  term,  signifying, 
in  the  mid^Je  of  the  ship,  applied  either  to 
length  or  breadth.  ...,,. 

iOif'MON,  the  title  under  which  Jupiter 
was  worshh»ed  in  Libya,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  him,  from  which  oracles 
were  deUvercd  for  many  ages. 

AMMCNIA,  a  volatile  alkali,  which, 
when  in  its  purest  state,  exists  only  ni  the 
fbrm  of  a  gas.  It  forms  a  liquid  when 
cooled,  and  is  known  in  medicine  by  the 
name  of  »pirita  nf  karttkom,  theieffiect  of 
which  on  the  nervous  system,  m  fainting- 
fits, is  well   known. ^Nitkatis  of  Am- 

MOHiA  is  formed  by  dilutmg  nitnc  acid 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  nitrous  oxyde.  or  exhilarating 

^'aMMOTWAC,  or  GUM  AMMOT^IAC, 
is  a  resinous  subsUnce  brought  mim  the 
East  Indies  in  drops  or  granules.  The 
best  kind  is  of  a  yellovdsh  colour  without, 

and  white  within. Sal  Ammoniac,  a 

volatile  salt,  of  which  vast  quantiUes  are 
thrown  out  by  Mount  Etna,  fhe  saJ-om- 
moniac  used  in  the  shops  is  artiflcuJ,  being 


composed  of  a  volatile  alkaline  and  the 
acid  of  sea-salt,  and  is  therefore  called  Mu- 
riate nf  Ammonia.  When  pure,  this  salt 
promotes  perspiration. 

AMMONlTvE.  in  natural  history,  the 
eomua  ammonia,  or  snake-stones,  which 
are  found  iu  considerable  quantities  in  the 
alum  works  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England.  They  are  made  up  of  circles, 
like  the  rings  of  a  snake  rolled  up. 

AMMUNI'TION.  all  warUke  stores,  and 
especially  powder,  ball,  bombs,  guns,  and 
other  w  Papons  necessary  for  an  army. 

AM  NE8TT,  an  act  by  which  two  parties 
at  variance  promise  to  pardon  and  bury  in 
oblivion  all  that  is  past.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially used  for  a  pardon  granted  by  a  prince 
to  his  rebellious  subjects. 

AMO'MUM,  one  of  the  aromatic  herbs 
formerly  used  for  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies ;  whence  is  derived  the  word  mummy. 
In  the  Linnaean  system,  it  is  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  monandria  class. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  law,  an  aUenation 
of  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain. 

AMPELI'TES,  caUed  also  Pharma- 
ciTis,  or  Canal  Coal,  is  a  hard,  opaque 
fossil,  inflammable  substance,  of  a  olack 
colour.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  finest  is  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  In  the  fire  it  flames  violently  at 
first,  continues  red  and  glowing  hot  a  long 
time,  and  finally  is  reduced  into  a  smaU 
portion  of  gray  ashes.  It  is  capable  of  a 
very  high  polish ;  and^s  manufactured  into 
toys,  snuff-boxes,  &C.,  which  are  made  to 
pass  for  jet. 

A»IP11IARTHR0'SI8,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  for  such  junctures  of  bones  as  have 
motion  similar  to  that  of  the  articulation 
of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebre. 

AMPHIB'IA,  a  class  of  animals  which 
live  equally  well  in  air  or  water,  such  as 
the  uhocse  or  seal  tribe,  fW)gs,  Uzards,  cro- 
codiles, eels,  water  serpents,  and  snakes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life. 
Cuvier  and  other  soologists  of  the  present 
day  have  superseded  this  term  by  that  of 
Reptilia.  

AMPHIBIOLTTHUS,  a  genus  of  petri- 
factions in  the  Linncan  system,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  part  of  an  amphibious 
animal  petrified. 

AMPIIICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
different  states  of  Greece.  The  araphic- 
tyons  at  first  met  regularly  at  Delphi, 
twice  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  autumn; 
but  in  later  times  they  assembled  at  the 
village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylse ;  and 
decided  all  differences  between  any  of  the 
Grecian  states,  their  determinations  being 
held  sacred  and  inviolable. 

AMPHIPPI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  sol- 
diers who,  in  war,  used  two  horses  without 
saddles,  and  were  dextrous  enough  to  leap 
from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHIBO'LIA,  or  AMPHIBOL'OGY, 
in  rhetoric,  ambiguity  of  expression,  when 
a  sentence  conveys  a  double  meaning.  It 
is  distinguished  firom  an  equivocation, 
which  lies  in  a  single  word. 
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AMPHIDRCyMIA,  an  Athenian  festival 
celebrated  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  ' 
of  a  child,  when  it  was  carried  round  the 
fire,  and  presented  to  the  household  gods. 

AMPHIMAS'CHALI.  in  antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  coati  with  two  sleeves,  worn 
only  by  freemen. 

AMPHISB^'NA,  a  serpent  which  moves 
with  either  end  forward,  a  power  produced 
by  an  arrangement  of  200  or  300  rings, 
through  its  length. 

AMPHIS'CII,  the  name  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  sone.  Amphiscii, 
as  the  word  imports,  have  their  shadows 
one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north, 
and  at  the  other  towards  the  south,  accord- 
to  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
len  the  sun  is  m  its  lenith  they  nave 
no  shadow,  wherefore  Pliny  calls  them 
Atcii. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  antiquity,  a  spa- 
cious edifice,  built  either  round  or  oval, 
with  a  number  of  rising  seats,  upon  which 
the  people  used  to  sit  and  behold  the  com- 
bats of  Radiators,  of  vrild  beasts,  and  other 
sports.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Borne,  were  capable  of  containing  fhim 
50,000  to  80,000  spect&tors.  The  principal 
psjrts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the  arena, 
or  place  where  the  gladiators  fought ;  eavea, 
or  hollow  place  where  the  brasts  were 
kept;  podium,  or  projection  at  the  top  of 
the  wdl  which  surrounded  the  arena,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  senators;  gradut,  or 
benches,  rising  all  nmnd  above  the  podium ; 
aditut,  or  entrances;  and  vomitorutf  or 
gates  vrhich  terminated  the  aditus. 

AMPHITRITB,  in  xoology,  the  name  of 
a  small  naked  sea  insect,  or  an  oblong  fi- 
gure, with  only  one  tentacnlum,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  thread. 

AM'PIIORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  amphora  contained 
forty-eight  sextaries,  and  was  equal  to 
about  seven  gallons  one  pint,  En^ish  wine- 
measure;  and  the  Grecian,  or  Attic  am- 
phora, contained  one  third  more.  Amphora 
vras  also  a  dry  measure  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  and  contained  three  bnshels. 

AMPHORITES,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
literary  contest  in  the  island  of  ^^na, 
where  the  poet  who  made  the  best  dithy- 
rambic  verses  in  honour  of  Bacchus  was 
rewarded  vrith  an  ox. 

AMPHOTI'DES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
armour  or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by 
the  ancient  pugiles,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
versaries from  laying  hold  of  this  part. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric,  part  of 
a  discourse  or  speiech,  wherein  a  crime  is 
i^mravated,  a  praise  or  commendation 
heightened,  or  a  narration  enlarged,  by  an 
enumeration  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  proper  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
the  auditors. 

AM'PLITUDE,  in  astronomy,  an  are  of 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  east 
or  west  point  and  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or 

a  planet,  at  its  rising  or  setting. Am- 

rLiTODB  Magbbtical,  is  an  arc  of  the  ho- 
rixon  contained  between  the  centre  of  the 


celestial  body  when  rising  or  setting,  and 
the  east  or  west  point  of  the  compass.  It 
Is  always  equal  to  the  dilTerencc  between 
the  true  amplitude  and  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 

AMPULIjA,  an  ancient  drinking  vessel ; 
and  among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 
one  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  altar. 
The  ampulla  is  still  a  distinguished  vessel 
in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  France.  The  vessel  now  in  use  in 
England  ia  of  the  purest  chased  gold,  and 
represents  an  eagle  with  expanding  wings 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  near  seven  inches 
in  height,  and  weighing  about  ten  ounces. 
It  was  deposited  in  the  Tower  by  the  gal- 
lant Edward,  sumanied  the  Black  Prince. 

AM'PTX,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  golden 
chain,  which  served  to  bind  the  hair  of 
horses,  and  sometimes  of  men  and  women, 
on  the  forehead. 

AM'ULET,  a  superstitious  charm  or 
preservative  against  mischief,  witchcraft, 
or  diseases.  They  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  animals,  and,  in  &ct,  of  every  thing 
which  fancy  or  caprice  suggested.  Some- 
times they  consisted  of  words,  characters, 
and  sentences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order, 
and  engraved  upon  wood,  ftc,  and  worn 
about  the  neck,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  At  other  times  they  were  neither 
written  nor  en^nraved;  but  prepared  with 
many  superstitious  ceremonies,  great  re- 
gard being  usually  paid  to  the  influence  of 
Uie  stars. 

AMUSBTTE,  a  small  one-pound  can- 
non, employed  in  war,  in  mountainous  re- 
gions; and  which  for  lightness  and  facility 
of  movement,  possesses  great  advantages. 

AMYGDALOID,  a  compound  mineral, 
composed  of  spheroidal  particles  or  vesi- 
cles of  lithomarge,  green  earth,  calc  spar, 
and  steatite,  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  fine- 
grained green-stone,  or  wacke. 

AMYODALO'IDES  Lapis,  in  natural 
history,  a  stone  which  resembles  the  kernel 
of  an  almond.  It  is  the  petrified  spine  of 
the  sea-urchin. 

AM'ZEL,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  two  species  of  merulc,  at  black- 
birds. 

A'NA,  a  name  given  to  amusing  miscel- 
lanies, consisting  of  anecdotes,  traits  of 
character,  and  incidents  relating  to  any 

person  or  subject. ^Aba,  among  physi* 

cians,  denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  tne  in- 
gredients which  immediately  precede  it  in 
prescriptions ;  as  syrup  and  water,  ana,  aa 
or  a  Su.  that  is,  of  syrup  and  water  each 
two  ounces. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  given  to  a 
Christian  sect,  because  thev  objected  to 
infant  baptism,  and  baptized  again  those 
who  joined  them.  They  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1521,  immediately  after  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism.  At  first  they  preached  up 
an  entire  freedom  ttom.  all  subjection  to 
the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power; 
but  the  tenet  firom  whence  they  take  their 
name,  and  which  they  still  maintain,  is 
their  re-baptizing  all  new  converts  to  their 
sect.    The  Baptists  of  England  form  a  dis- 
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tinct  sect,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
ancient  Anabaptists  hCTe  spoken  of. 

ANAB'ASIS,  the  title  of  Xenophon's 
description  of  the  younger  Cyrus  ■  expedi- 
tion  against  his  brother,  in  which  the 
writerbore  a  principal  part. — —Anabasis, 
among  physicians,  denotes  either  the  in- 
crease or  augmentation  of  a  fever  in  gene- 
ral, or  ot  any  particular  paroxysm. 

ANABRCSIS,  in  medicine,  a  corrosion 
of  the  solid  parts  by  acrid  humours. 

ANACALYPTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  festi- 
Tala  among  the  Greeks  on  the  third  day 
after  marriage,  when  the  bride  was  allowed 
to  take  off  her  veil,  which  she  had  till  that 
time  worn.  _ 

ANACAR'DIUM,  or  Cashbw-kut 
T»«B,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The 
Iruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  full  of 
an  add  juice,  which  is  frequently  used  in 
making  punch ;  and  at  the  apex  grows  a 
kidney-shaped  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  is 
sweet  and  pleasant;  but  between  it  and 
the  shell  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  such  a  caustic 
nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips 
touch  it  they  will  be  immediately  bhstered. 
ANACATHAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cleans- 
ing <rf  the  lungs  by  expectoration. This 

term  is  likewise  apphed  by  divines  to  the 
dealing  up  of  obscure  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  a  spiritual  interpretaUon. 

ANACAMPTE'RIA.in  ecdesiastical  an- 
tiquity,  edifices  adjacent  to  churches,  de- 
rigned  fin*  the  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  the  poor.  . 

ANACAMPTICS,  the  term  formerly 
used  to  denote  that  branch  of  the  science 
t^  optics  which  is  now  called  catoptric*. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  Utcrature,  an 
error  with  respect  to  chronology,  whereby 
an  event  is  placed  earlier  than  it  really 
happened;  in  which  sense  it  stands  oppo- 
site to  parachronism. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  opUcs 
which  considers  tne  refiraction  of  light. 

ANACLETE'RIA,  a  solemn  festival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  andents,  when  their  kings 
tx  princes  came  of  age,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  eovemment. 

ANACLINOP'ALE,  among  the  andent 
athletae,  a  kind  of  wrestling,  performed  on 
the  ground;  the  combatants  voluntarily 
throwing  themselves  down  for  that  purpose. 
ANACREONTIC  Vbbsb,  in  ancient 
etrr  a  kind  of  verse,  so  called  from  its 
_  injc  much  used  by  the  poet  Anacreon.  It 
eonnsted  of  three  feet,  generally  spondees 
and  iambics,  sometimes  anapssts.  and  was 
peculiariy  distinguished  for  softness  and 

^^ANACLINTETtlA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  irillowa  on  the  dimng-bed,  whereon  the 

vuests  leaned- , 

ANACOLTJTHON,  in  grammar  or  rhe- 
toric  a  want  of  coherency,  generally  aris- 
S^f^om  inattantion  on  the  part  of  the 

"^^ACOLWA.  an  Indian  plant,  the 
juice  of  which  is  a  prescrvaUve  agamst  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  capeUa. 
ANADB'MA,  in  anUqmty,  an  ornament 


poeti 
odna 


of  the  head,  wherewith  victors  at  the  sa- 
cred games  had  thdr  temples  bound,  and 
also  worn  by  the  Grecian  women. 

ANADIPLO'SIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  in  which  the  last  word  or  words  of 
a  sentence  are  repeated  at  the  beginning 

^InJShETICS.  Substances  which 
produce  insensibility  apparently  by  sus- 
pending certitin  of  the  ninctions  of  the 
nervous  system  t  among  these  the  vapour 
of  ether  and  of  chlorolbrm  are  the  most 
manageable,  and  have  lately  attracted  much 
notice  in  reference  to  the  performance  of 
surgical  operations  under  thdr  influence. 

AN  AG  BAM,  the  change  of  one  word  oi 
phrase  into  another,  by  the  transposition 
of  its  letters.  They  were  very  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  occasionally  con- 
tained some  happy  allusion ;  but,  perhaps, 
none  were  more  appropriate  than  the  ana- 
gram msde  by  Dr.  Bumey  on  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  Nile,  just  after  that  import- 
ant rictoiy  took  place:  Hobatio  Nblsor. 
••  Honor  e$t  a  Nilo."  They  are  freonently 
employed  satirically,  or  jestingly,  with  little 
aim  beyond  that  of  exerdsinx  the  ingennity 
of  their  authors.  Thus,  if  the  reader  were 
to  transpose  the  letters  contdned  in  the 
title  of  the  Queen,  Hsa  mosv  OBACtoos 
Majbstt  Aukxahdbiha  VictubiaI  he 
would  And  that  the  following  anagram 
might  be  formed  of  them :  "  Jk  !  my  extra' 
pagawt  ioco-9eriou»  radical  Minitter,"  Now 
it  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  ridiculous  or  inapplicable  than  such 
an  exclamation,  yet  one  half  of  the  ana. 
i;rams  in  existence  are  not  a  whit  more 
absurd.  CA  few  more  anagrams  are  inserted 
oetween  the  marginal  rules,  but  the  only 
anes  for  which  we  cldm  originality  are 
those  on  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  WeU 
•ington:  in  the  latter  the  iiednndant  letter 
k  may  well  be  allowed  to  stand  for  his  nu- 
merous orders  of  knighthood,  and  his  long 
career  of  successful  valour  entitled  him  to 
the  appellation  o( tLKsiaar  par ejeeelUmee.^ 

ANALE'CTA,  »  collection  of  extracts 
from  different  works.— —With  the  ancients, 
4naleeta  signifie<l  a  servant  whose  business 
(t  was  to  gather  up  what  fell  from  the  table. 

ANALEM'MA,  in  geometry,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian. 

ANALEPTICS,  in  medicine,  restoratives 
which  serve  to  repair  the  strength,  and  to 
raise  the  depressed  spirits. 

AN'ALOGUE.  In  comparative  anatomy, 
im  organ  which  resembles  another  in  its 
functional  relations ;  thus,  the  wing  of  a 
bird  is  analogous  to  the  wing  of  the  flying 
lizard,  and  to  the  wing  of  an  insect,  though 
it  be  not  in  its  structural  relations  the  cor- 
responding organ  of  the  body. 

aNAL'OOt,  a  certdn  relation  and  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  things,  which 
in  other  respects  are  entirdy  different.  Or 
it  may  be  defined,  an  important  process  of 
reasoning,  by  which  we  infer  similar  ef- 
fects ana  phenomena  from  similar  causes 
and  events.  A  great  i^art  of  our  philosophy 
has  no  other  foundation  than  analogy. 

ANALTTSIS,  in  chemistry,  is  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  any  suht.tance  into  its  constituent 
parts,  to  ascertain  tljeir  nature,  relative 

proportions,  and  their  mode  of  union. 

An  ALT  SIS.  among  mathematicians,  is  the 
art  of  discoveriuii;  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  proposition,  or  its  possibility  and  impos- 
sibility.  This  is  done  by  supposing  the 
proposition,  such  as  it  is,  true;  and  exa- 
mining what  follows  from  thence,  until  we 
arrive  at  some  evident  truth,  or  some  im- 
possibility, of  which  the  first  proposition  is 
a  necessarv  consequence ;  and  from  thence 
establish  the  truth  or  impossibility  of  that 

proiMMition. Analtsis,   among   gram- 

marians,  is  the  exnlaining  the  etymology, 
constructiou,  and  other  properties  of  words. 

The  analysis  of  finite  quantities  is  pro- 

periy  called  specious  arithmetic,  or  algebra ; 
the  analysis  of  infinite  quantities  is  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  differential  calculus. 
— -ANAI.TS1S  is  also  used  for  a  brief,  but 
methodical,  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
a  science ;  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  syno< 
nymous  with  what  is  termed  a  synopsis. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS.  in  perspective  and 
painting,  the  representation  of  some  image, 
either  on  a  plane  or  carved  surface,  de. 

I  formed,  or  distorted ;  which  in  a  certain 
point  of  view  appears  regular  and  in  just 
proportion. 

ANA'NAS,  in  botany,  a  species  of  bro- 
melia,  commonly  called  pine-apple,  from 

I  the  similarity  oi  its  shape  to  the  cones  of 

I  firs  and  pines. 

ANAPHORA,  the  repetition  of  the 
word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  several 

j  successive  sentences.— -Anaphoba,  in  as- 

',  ironomy,  an  ascension  or   rising   of  the 

I  tnrelve  signs  of  the  sodiac  from  the  east  to 

the  west,  by  the  daily  course  of  the  heavens. 

ANAPLEROT'ICS,  medicines  which  pro- 

I  mute  the  growth  of  fiesh  in  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

AN'ARCHT,  a  society  without  a    go< 
vernment,  or  where  there  is  no  supreme 
Roveruor. 
A'NAS,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds 

I  belon);ing  to  the  order  of  aiuereM,  of  which, 
there  are  anout  lOU  species. 

ANASTALTICS.iu  pli&rmacy,  astringent 
or  styptic  medicines. 

ANASTATIC  PAINTING,  a  process  by 
which  the  inventions  of  typography,  liiho- 
icrapliy,  or  engravings,  may  be  transferred 
from  the  originals  without  injury  to  them, 
and  afterwards  fixed  on  metal  or  wood,  aul 
be  printed  from  again. 

ANASTOMCKSIS,  inosculation :  apptiel 
to  the  opening  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
as  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  in  tbo 
animal  body. 

ANASTllOPHE,  in  rhetoric,  the  in vcr. 
sioii  of  words  in  a  sentenre,  or  the  placing 
them  otit  of  their  natural  order. 

ANATH'EMA,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, imports  whatever  is  set  apart,  sepa- 
rated, or  divided;  but  the  word  is  moi-t 
usually  intended  to  express  the  cutting  oiT 
a  jierson  from  the  prinleges  of  society,  and 
from  communion  with  the  faithful.  The 
anathema  differs  from  simple  excommuni- 
cation, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  attended 


with  curses  and  execrations.  Anathemas 
are  judiciary  and  abjuratory:  the  former 
can  only  be  denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope, 
or  A  bishop ;  the  latter  makes  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  convert  being 
obliged  to  anathematize  the  heresy  he 
abjures. 

ANAT'OMT,  the  act  of  dissecting  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  struc- 
ture, and  the  nature,  uses,  and  functions 
of  their  several  parts;  also  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  derived  firom  such  dis- 
sections and  examinations.  Anatomy  is 
divided  into  human  and  eomparatire.  Hu- 
man anatomy  is  tliat  which  is  employed  on 
the  human  body;  comparative  anatomy, 
that  which  is  employed  upon  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  these  serving  for  the  more 
accurate  distinctions  of  several  parts^  and 
supplying  the  defects  of  human  subjects. 
As  a  philosophic  inquiry,  it  may  be  ob. 
served,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  conformation  of  our  own 
bodies :  as  a  religiotu  one,  it  will  not  fail 
to  impress  ns  with  the  moat  becoming 
ideas  of  our  Creator. 

AN'CESTORS,  those  fW>m  whom  a  per- 
son is  descended  in  a  direct  line,  the  father 
and  mother  not  included.  The  law  makes 
a  difference  between  ancestors  and  prede- 
cessors, the  first  being  applied  to  a  natural 
person,  as  a  man  ana  his  ancestors,  and 
the  latter  to  a  body  politic,  as  a  bishop  and 
his  predecessors.  We  say  likevrise,  a  prince 
and  his  predecessors,  to  signify  the  kings 

I  that  have  reined  before ;  but  we  never  say 
a  king  and  his  ancestors,  nuless  he  is  by 
birth  descended  of  his  predecessors. 

AN'CESTRY,  the  hne  of  anceston  or 
forefathers  fhim  which  any  person  is  de- 
scended. 

AN'CHOR,  a  heavy,  strong,  crooked  in- 
strument of  iron,  cast  or  dropped  firom  a 
ship  into  the  water  to  retain  her  in  a  con- 
venient station  in  a  harbour,  road,  or  river. 
Anchors  were  originaUy  mere  weiglits:  at 
present  they  are  intended  to  fasten  in  the 
ground  as  hooks.    They  are  contrived  so  as 

I  to  sink  into  the  earth  as  soon  aa  they  readi 
it,  and  to  hold  a  great  straia  beftwe  they 

{  can  be  loosened  or  dislodged.  Every  ship 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal  an- 

;  chors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  vu.  the  sheet, 

,  the  iM-at  bower,  and  the  tmall  bower,  ao 

'  called  from  their  usual  situation  on  the 
ship's  bows.    There  are  besides  aniall  an- 

:  chors  for  moving  a  ship  from  place  to  place 
in  a  harbour  or  river,  where  there  may  not 
b«  room  or  wind  for  sailing ;  these  are  the 

I  t^r^nm- anchor,  the  hedge,  and  the  grapnel. 

\  Ihe  lasi  however,  is  chiefly  designed  for 
boats. 

AN'C  HORACE,  the  gronnd  that  U  fit 
for  holding  the  anchor;  also  the  duty  taken 
of  ships  tor  the  use  of  the  haven  where 
thev  cast  anchor. 

ANCHORET,  AN'CHORITB,  or  AN- 
ACU'ORET,  in  a  general  sense,  means  a 
hermit,  or  one  who  voluntarily  lives  apart 
from  the  world.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, retirement  from  the  world  has  been 
considered  as  facilitathig  the  attainment  of 
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a  virtaoas  life.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  vhere 
Christianity  became  blended  with  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  the  East,  the  an- 
chorets  were  most  numerous ;  and  from 
those  who  lived  in  cells,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  church,  the  convents  of  a  later  period 
•inviig,  which  were  filled  with  inmates 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  tumult  and 
bloodshed  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages. 

ANCHCrVY,  a  small  sea-fish  much  used 
in  sauce ;  it  is  so  like  the  common  sprat, 
that  the  latter  is  often  pickled  and  sold 
nisder  its  name. 

ANCHTLO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  stiffness 
or  immobility  of  the  joints,  arising  from 
various  causes,  and  often  connect^  with 
deformities  of  the  limbs.  For  the  most 
part  it  i»  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  joints. 

ANCO'NY,  in  the  iron  works,  a  piece  of 
half-wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a  hundred  weight,  of  the  shape  of  a  bar 
at  the  middle,  but  rude  and  unwrought  at 
the  ends.  It  is  afterwards  sent  to  a  forge 
called  a  chafery,  where  the  ends  are  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole 
ia  made  into  a  bar. 

ANCTEll,  in  surgery,  the  fibula  or  but- 
ton bv  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held 
together. 

ANCU'BITUS,  inmedidncthat  affection 
of  the  eyes  in  whi<^  they  seem  to  contain 
sand. 

ANCyLE,  or  ANCIT^E,  in  antiquity,  a 
TWMill  brazen  shield  which  fell,  as  was  pre- 
tended, from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Nuuia 
PompiUuB,  when  a  voice  was  heard,  de- 
claring that  Rome  should  be  mistress  of 
the  world  as  long  as  she  should  preserve 
this  holy  buckler. 

ANCYlX>BLEPH'ARON,  in  medicine,  a 
disease  of  the  eye  which  doses  the  eyelids. 

ANCY'LOGIA^SSUM,  in  medicine,  a 
contraction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  hinder  the  speech. 

ANDA'BAT^,  in  antiquity,  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots, 
fon^t  blindfold,  the  helmet  covering  their 

ANDANTE,  in  music,  the  Italian  term 
for  exact  and  just  time  in  playing,  so  as  to 
keep  the  notes  distinct  from  each  other. 
— — Abdabtb  i.ABeo,  signifies  thatf  the 
music  must  be  slow,  the  time  exactly  ob- 
served, and  each  note  distinct. 

ANDANTI'NQ,  in  musie,  an  Italian  wcurd 
tar  gently  tender  ;  somewhat  slower  than 

ANDBAPODISTES,  in  antiquity,  dea- 
lers  in  slaves,  being  In  general  kidnappers 
that  stole  ehildren  for  the  purpose  of  aelling 


ANDBOTDES,  in  mechanics,  a  term  used 
to  denote  an  automaton  in  the  figure  of  a 
nw«,  which,  br  means  of  certain  s]^ringa 
sad  other  mecnaaioal  contrivances,  is  en- 
'aUed  to  vraUc,  and  perform  other  actions 
of  a  man.  The  oonstmction  of  an  an- 
dnudes  is  justly  supposed  to  indicate  great 
■Mil  ia  meehaaics*  and,  with  that  of  various 


other  automata,  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  ingenious  minds. 

ANDRO'GYNOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  bearing  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  root,  without  any  mixture  of 
hermaphrodites. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
northern  constellation  consisting  of  nu- 
merous  stars.  It  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  woman  chained,  and  is  situated 
behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopda,  and  Perseus. 

^Andbombda,  in  botany,  is  the  marsh 

cystus.  In  entomology,  a  species  otpapilio, 
found  in  Italy. 

ANEMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  nsed 
for  measuring  the  force  and  vdodty  of  the 
wind.  Various  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  pm-pose;  the  first  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Woifius,  who  described  it 
in  1709;  but  considerable  improvements 
have  been  since  made  upon  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Lind  with  his  anemometer,  he  found,  in  one 
instance,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
such  as  to  be  eqiial  to  upwards  of  34  lbs. 
on  a  square  foot,  answering  to  a  velocity 
of  93  miles  per  hour ! 

ANEM'ONE,  a  beautiful  flower,  origi- 
nally brought  ttova  the  East,  but  now  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardcr  s.  The  word  sig- 
nifies properly  wiud-fiower.  because  It  was 
supposed  that  it  opened  only  when  the  wind 
blew. 

ANEM'OSCOPE,  a  machine  showinr 
from  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows.  This  is  done  b^  means  of  an  index 
moving  about  an  upneht  circular  plate, 
the  index  being  turned  by  an  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  axis  by  an  upright  staff,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  fane  moved  about 
by  the  wind.  Some  are  so  made  as,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  to  note 
down  the  changes  of  the  wind  1  But  an^ 
contrivance,  however  simple,  which  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  properly 
an  anemoscope. 

AN'EROID  BAROMETER,  a  recently 
invented  instrutneat  for  indicating  the  va- 
riations qf  atmocpheric  pressure,  and  dif- 
fering from  the  ordinary  baroiueler  ^n  thin, 
that,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  tlie  pressure  o« 
the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  hcixbt 
of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  supports ; 
in  the  former,  the  differences  of  pressure 
are  measured  by  the  effect  produced  on  a 
metallic  apring,  no  fluid  being  employed. 

ANEURISM,  in  surgery,  a  diseased 
swelling  of  an  ariery,  attended  with  a  con- 
tinned  pulsation.  Though  aneurisms  most 
frequently  happen  in  the  brachial  "tery, 
yet  the  disorder  is  not  restrained  to  that 
part  alone :  for  they  may  arise  from  an  m- 
finite  number  of  cases,  both  external  and 
internal,  in  all  parts,  where  there  are  any 
arterial  trunks  or  considerable  branches 
distributed. 

AN'QEL,  the  name  pven  to  those  spi- 
rituiO,  intelligent  beings,  who  are  supposed 
to  execute  the  vrill  of  God,  in  the  govem- 
meat  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  figurative,  and  at  others  m  a  Uterai 
sense.    The  number  of  angels  is  nowhere 
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mentioned  in  scripture;  but  it  is  always 
represented  as  immenseljr  great,  and  also 
thai  there  is  a  subordination  <imong  them. 
Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  make  an  hier- 
archy of  nine  orders  of  angels.  But  be- 
sides these,  we  read  of  evil  angels,  the 
ministers  of  God's  wrath ;  as  the  destroying 
angel,  the  angel  of  death,  the  angel  of 
Satan,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  fallen  angels,  or  those  who  kept  not 
their  Arst  estate,  but  fell  from  their  obe- 
dience into  sin,  and  were  expelled  the  re- 
gions of  light.  In  general,  good  and  bad 
angels  are  distiugiushed  by  the  opposite 
terms  of  angels  of  light,  and  angels  of 
darkness. Aivgel,  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient gold  coin  in  England,  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  an  angel  upon  it.  It  weighed 
four  pennyweights. 

ANGEL'ICA,  in  botany,  a  ^enns  of  the 
digynia  order,  and  pcntandna  class  of 
plants.  All  the  parts  of  angelica,  especiallv 
the  root,  have  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  pleasant  bitterish  taste.    It  is  highlf 

valuable   in   medicine. Angelica,    iu 

Grecian  antiquity,  a  celebrated  dance  per- 
formed at  their  feasts ;  so  called,  because 
tiie  dancers  were  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
messeneers. 

AN'GINA,  the  quinsy;  an  inflammatoiy 

disease  of  the  throat. AkginaGanobb- 

Nos  A,  or  AouosA,  the  ulcerated,  malignant, 
putrid  sore  throat. 

ANGIOSPER'MIA,  a  term  for  such 
plants  of  the  class  didynamia  as  have  their 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  «apsule  or  seed-vessel. 

AN'GLE,  in  geometry,  the  opening,  or 
mutual  inclination,  of  two  lines,  or  of  two 
or  more  planes,  meeting  in  a  point  called 
the  vertex,  or  angular  point.  Angles  are  of 
great  use  iu  almost  every  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. They  make  one  half  the  subject 
of  trigonometry,  and  have  much  to  do  in 
geography,  astronomy,  &c>  When  they 
meet  perpendicularly,  it  is  called  a  right 
angle,  and  is  90  degrees ;  when  less  than  a 
right  angle,  it  is  called  an  acute  angle ;  and 
when  larger  than  a  right  angle,  an  obtuse 
angle ;  when  two  circles  cross  each  other, 
it  is  called  a  apkerical  angle ;  or  two  curves, 
a  eurvilinear  angle ;  and  the  angles  made 

by  solids,  are  called  tolid  angles. ^A.^- 

6i.ES  IN  Mechanics.  \,  Angle  of  direction, 
is  that  comprehended  between  the  lines  of 
direction  or  two  conspiring  forces.  2.  Angle 
of  elevation,  is  that  wnich  is  comprehended 
between  tlie  line  of  direction,  and  any  plane 
upon  wliich  the  projection  is  made,  whether  j 
horizontal  or  oblique. Anolb  or  Inci- 
dence, in  optics,  the  angle  which  a  rav  of  I 
light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  surface  of  any  medium  on  ' 
which  it  falls.-^ANOLB  of  Lonqitudb,  i 
in  astronomy,  the  angle  which  a  circle  of  a  ! 
star's  longitude  makes  with  the  meridian  I 

at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. ^Amolb  ob  | 

Parallax,  the  angle  made  by  two  lines  i 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  j 

planet  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. ^An- 

olbs,  in  Fortification,  are  understood 
of  those  formed  by  the  several  lines  used  in  I 
fortifying,  or  making  a  place  defensible. 


AN'GLER,  in  ichthyology,  the  Lophius 
Piscatorius  of  Linnseus;  a  singiilar  fish, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fishing-frog,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  that  animal  in  the  tadpole  state.  Its 
head  is  much  bigger  than  its  whole  body, 
and  its  mouth  is  prodigiously  wide. 

AN'GLICISM,  an  idiom  of  speech,  or 
manner  peculiar  to  tlie  English. 

AN'GLING,  the  art  of  ensnaring  fish  with 
a  hook,  which  has  been  previously  baited 
with  a  small  fish,  a  worm,  or  a  fly,  &c.  The 
best  season  for  angling  is  from  April  to  Oc> 
tober:  the  cooler  the  weather,  in  the  hot- 
test months,  the  better ;  but  in  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  warmest  day  is  the  most 

Eromising.  A  cloudy  day,  alter  a  moon- 
ght  nigut,  is  always  favourable;  as  the 
fish  avoid  feeding  by  moonlight,  and  are 
therefore  hungry.  Warm,  lowering  days  are 
alwavs  coveted  by  anglers. 

ANGLO-8AX'ON,  the  name  of  the  people 
called  Angles,  who  with  the  Saxons  and 
some  other  German  tribes,  flourished  in 
England  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  400 ;  and  who  in- 
troduced their  language,  government,  and 
customs. ^Anglo-Saxon  Lanouaob.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  the  Saxon  became  the  pre^ 
valent  tongue  of  that  country;  and  aitar 
the  Norman  conquest,  the  Engush  language 
exhibits  the  peculiar  case,  where  languages 
of  two  different  stocks  are  blended  into  one 
idiom,  which  by  the  cultivation  of  a  free 
and  active  nation  and  highly-gifted  minds, 
has  grown  to  a  powerful,  organized  whole. 

ANGUIN'EAL,  denotes  something  be- 
longing to  or  resembling  a  snake,  anauia. 
Hence  we  say,  anguiueal  curve,  hyperbola, 
verse,  &c. 

AN'GUIS,  or  Snake,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  class  amphibia,  order  «rr- 
pentes. 

ANGUSTU'RA  Cortex,  a  bark,  which 
comes  from  the  Spanish  main,  and  is  a 
powerful  bitter. 

AN'HIMA,  in  ornithology,  a  Brazilian 
bird,  resembling  iu  some  degree  a  crane; 
from  which,  however,  as  well  as  fiom  all 
other  birds,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  slender 
horn,  inserted  a  little  above  the  origin  of 
its  beak ;  its  wings  too  have  each  a  horn 
of  this  kind,  growing  out  of  the  fore-part 
of  l4ie  bone. 

ANHIN'GA,  in  ornithology, an  extreme- 
Iv  beautiful  water-fowl  of  the  Brazils,  about 
tne  size  of  a  common  duck.  It  feeds  on 
fish,  and  is  a  species  of  the  plotus. 

AN'IMA,  among  divines  and  naturalists, 
denotes  the  soul,  or  principle  of  li£e  in 
animals. Anima  Honoi,  a  phrase  for- 
merly used  to  denote  a  certain  pure  ethe- 
real substance  or  spirit  which  is  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  world,  organizing 
and  actuating  the  whole  and  the  dilTerent 

parts. xVnima,  among  chemists,  denotes 

the  vcriatile  or  spirituous  part  of  bodies. 

Anima  is  also  used  for  the  principle  of  ve- 
getation in  plants. 

AN'IMAL,  a  living  body  endued  with 
sensation  and  spontaneous  motion.    In  its 
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hmited  senie,  anj  imtkmal  creature,  «• 
diatingouhed  fiom  maB. Axiuas.,  ac- 
cording to  the  definitioii  of  Liniuras,  ia  an 
organixed,  living,  and  sentient  being.    It, 
however,  the  term  be  diBputed,  it  ia  Terr 
difficult  to  define  what  daases  of  created 
things  are  atrietly  aninud:  in  a  general 
•enae,  it  is  applied  to  erery  thing  tbat  ia 
snpposed  to  be  alive  to  the  sensationa  of 
pam  and  pleasure.  Under  the  name  of  ani- 
mal,  therefore  are  included  men«  qoad- 
ropeda,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
Linncus  has  fimned  a  dimaz  of  the  girand 
departmenta  of  creation:   thus,  aaya  he, 
•tones  yrm»;  vegetables  grow  and  live;  ani- 
malt  grow,  lite,  nnAfuL    Still,  the  animiJ 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  blended  in  ao 
many  ways,  and  sraarated  from  each  other 
by  soch  imperoqttinle  gradationa,  that  it  is 
"  1e  to  draw  a  line,  at  which  ve  can 
that  animal  life  aids  and  vegetable 
b^ins.    We  can,  however,  point  oat  eer- 
tun  genetal  eharacteiisties,  which  dearly 
diatingnish  thia  from  the  other  kingdonu 
of  aatore:  liar  instance,  they  are  compoaed 
of  bones  for  strength,  of  mnsdes  Ibr  mo- 
taoB,  of  ncrvea  for  sensation,  and  of  fluids 
for  distcibating  heat  and  food,  within  the 
<d  a  akin,  whidi  evacuates  snper- 
The  Liniuean  aystem  conaprehends 
six  dasses  of  animals ;  namely,  mtumwtm 
or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly  qua* 
drapeds;  ,<to«^ birds,  whidi  are  oviparous; 
Jmpkibiii,   amphibious    animab;    Puee$, 
fishes,  such  as  lire  only  in  the  water,  and  are 
eovered  with  sealea ;  laaerta,  insects,  which 
orgams  of  sense,  and  a  bony 
eoat  of  mail;  and  Vtrmn,  worma,  which 
have  mostly  no  feet.    In  thia  systematic 
'issifiralion  nuus  was  included;  but  Covier 
•  assigned  him  a  distinct  ojder,  which  he 
tms  BiMuma,  thus  separating  him  from 
monkeys,  vrith  whom  he  had  been  deroga* 
tivdy  daased. 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS,  are  those  bv 
which  the  materials  that  eonatitute  and 
•appert  the  bodies  of  animala,  are  prepared 
aadsopplied.  Th«  principal  of  these  func- 
tions are  the  fi^owtng :  circulation,  di|es- 
tion,  nutrition  or  assimilation,  Tespiration, 
and  secretion,  vrfuch  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing »f"T'  xr^**^  frmn  the  aubstances 
that  craipoae  it.  But,  beeides  these,  there 
sre  others,  which  though  they  do  not  act 
dwaueally,  like  the  fiw^oing.  are  m  many 
—'■ — *    snbaervieat  to  various  important 

ASflSikL  HEAT,  is  that  property  of  aQ 
aaim^  by  which  they  preaerre  a  certain 
teBsperatare,  which  is  quite  independent  of 
that  of  the  medium  by  which  they  are  snr- 
nmadcd.  and  is  essentially  nMCssaiv  to 
hfo.  That  of  a  man  m  health  is  from  aboat 
94»  to  100«»  Fahrenheit.  It  appears  to  de- 
pend  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  m  the 
fangs,  and  ia  moat  intimately  connected 
wteh  the  state  of  the  nervoua  system ;  for 
the  heat  <rf  the  human  body  remains  the 
same  when  expoaed  to  the  moat  extreme  j 
dqciees  of  temperature. 

ANIM  AI/CULA,  (Ajitai  Aicwi-w,  tisy.a 
little  animal),  is  a  term  which  xnay  be  ap.  { 


phed  to  aay  living ,_ 

istence  cannot  be  discovered  without  the 
aid  of  i^lasses.  Katnralisu  suppose,  snd 
vrith  great  reason,  that  there  b  a  farther 
order  of  animalcules  which  escape  the  rog. 
niaanceof  even  the  best  microa^ipes.  The 
naked  eye  takes  in  a  soies  from  the  ele- 
phant to  the  mite:  at  this  point  rommmces 
a  new  dass  of  animals,  which  compre- 
hends an  those  from  the  mite  to  surb  as 
are  said  to  be  many  millions  of  times  smaller 
than  the  mite !  As  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
pagation of  antmalcala,  we  find  naturalists 
extremely  at  a  loss,  and  therefore  advanctng 
conjectures  and  hypotheses,  each  more  chi- 
merical than  the  other.  The  system  of 
pntrefoction  sdves  the  £fflcn]ty  quickly; 
Dnt  the  supposition  is  nnphiloaophical,  and 
contrary  to  observation  mid  anaMigy.  Tet 
how  sndi  vast  numbers  of  animals  can  be, 
aa  it  were,  at  pleasure  moduced,  vritfaout 
having  recourse  to  sometning  like  equivocal 
ceneration.  is  very  difficult  to  say  1  To  pro- 
duce a  millioa  of  living  creatnrea  in  a  fow 
hours,  by  only  enosing  a  little  water  in  a 
window,  or  by  ad£ng  to  it  a  few  grains  of 
some  seed,  or  leaves  ci  a  plant,  seems  dif- 
ficult to  believe.  We  therefore  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  pre-extstent.  With 
regard  to  their  structure  and  economy. 
animalSnhe  are  found  of  variona  sorts; 
some  formed  like  fishes,  others  reptile, 
others  hexapcdal;  some  homed,  ftc.  In 
several  kinds,  however  small,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  the  form  of  their  mouths,  their 
proboscides,  boms,  &cMse  motions  of  their 
oearts,  longs,  and  other  part  s.  Lcvrenhoek 
computed  that  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  smallest  animalcoles  which  he  had  at 
the  time  under  bis  observation,  if  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other  m  a  Une,  would 
only  eaoal  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
grain  or  sand ! 

ANIMAL'CULA  INFTSO^fA.  or 
Ahimalcolxs  or  Iicrvsio;*,  take  their 
name  from  being  found  in  all  kinds,  either 
oi  ve^table  or  animal  infusions.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  water,  unless 
impregnated  with  some  mineral  sobstance, 
but  what  contains  Irving  creatures:  and 
BO  exquisitdy  minute  are  they,  that  the 
most  powerfol  microscopes  ran  only  disco- 
ver pomts  in  motion  in  the  finid.  gradaally 
decreasing  till  they  become  imperceptible 

to  the  view ! ^AHiMALCiri.KS  are  said  to 

be  the  cause  of  various  disorders.  The  itch, 
from  several  experiments,  is  affirmed  to  be 
a  disorder  arismg  from  the  irritations  of  a 
spedes  of  animdcula  found  in  the  pnstnles 
of  that  disease,  whence  the  communication 
of  it  by  contact  from  one  to  another  is  ea- 
sily coucdved,  as  dso  the  reason  of  the  cure 
being  effected  by  cutaneous  applications. 

AN'IMATED,  or  ANIMATE,  in  a  fcne- 
rd  sense,  denotes  something  endowed  with 
animd  life.  It  also  imports  a  thing  to  be 
impregnated  vrith  vermin,  or  animalctiles ; 
in  which  sense,  all  terrestrid  bodies  what- 
ever may  be  sdd  to  be  animated. Awi- 

XATB  Powaa,  in  mechanics,  signifies  a 
power  \n  animal  bein^,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  exisU  in  inanimate  bo^es,  aa 
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sprinp,   &C. ^Arimatbd  Mbbgubt,  a 

enemical  term  for  quicksilver  impregnated 
with  some  subtile  and  spirituous  particles, 
■o  as  to  rend^  it  capable  of  growing  hot 
when  mixed  with  gold. 
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when  the  eyes  of  any  rapacious  creature 
are  borne  of  a  different  tmcture  Arom  the 
creature  itself.  , 

AN'IMUS,  in  metapbyalci^  the  mind  or 
reasoning  feculty,  in  distinction  firom 
anima,  the  bong  or  faculty  in  which  the 
fiiculty  exists. 

ANIN'GA  I'BIS,  an  Indian  bulbous 
aquatic  plant,  five  or  aix  feet  high,  with 
leaves  similar  to  the  water-lily.  From  its 
root  is  expressed  an  oil  of  great  medicinal 
use  for  fomentation. 

AN'ISE-SEED,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
imall  seed,  of  an  oblong  shape,  ending  each 
way  in  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  surface  very 
deeply  striated,  and  of  a  lax  and  brittle 
substance.  It  is  the  production  of  an 
umbdlifierona  plant  (pimpintUa  aii«niiN) 
which  grows  wild  iu  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East.  Anise-seeds 
are  imported  fSrom  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
they  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

AN'LACE,  a  fiiehion  or  s^t'ord,  shaped 
like  a  scythe. 

AN'NALS,  a  species  of  history,  in  which 
events  are  related  in  the  exact  order  of 
chronology.  They  differ  from  perfect  his- 
tory in  this,  that  annals  are  a  bai«  relation 
of  what  passes  everv  year,  as  a  journal  is  of 
what  passes  every  dsy;  whereas  hLstorv  re- 
lates not  only  the  transactions  themselves, 
but  also  the  causes,  motives,  and  springs 
of  actions. 

ANNATES,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  first- 
fruits  paid  out  of  spiritual  benefices  to  the 
pope,  being  the  value  of  one  year's  profit. 

ANNBA'LINO.  the  process  of  heating 
bteel  and  other  metal  bodies,  and  then  suf- 
fering them  to  cool  again  gradually.  The 
greater  <iumber  of  metals  diminish  in  bulk 
when  they  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state ;  iron,  on  the  eontrary,  expands. 

AN'NO  DOMINI,  abbreviated  A.D.,the 
rear  of  our  Lord ;  the  computation  of  time 
from  our  Saviour's  incarnation.    It  is  used 


I  aa  the  date  for  all  pablie  deeds  and  writ- 
ings in  Enii^d,  on  wfaieh  account  it  is 
called  the  "  Vulgar  Era." 

ANNO'NA,  ia  Roman  antiquity,  signi- 
fied pniperly,  a  year's  produce  from  Uoid ; 
but  It  is  also  taken  for  the  yearly  quantum 
of  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
man.— — Annon A  is  likewise  the  allowance 
of  oil,  salt,  bread,  flesh,  com,  wine,  hay, 
and  straw,  which  was  annually  provided  by 
contractors  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army. ^Aickoma,  in  botany,  the  custard- 
apple,  of  which  there  are  eight  species. 

ANN^NiB  PELEFECTUS,  in  anU- 
quity,  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  prevent  a  acarcity  of 
provisions,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and 
flneness  of  bread. 

ANNONA'&II,  in  antiquity,  forestallers 
of  the  market,  who  bought  up  all  the  pro- 
visions before-hand,  in  order  to  raise  the 
prices. 

ANNOTATION,  a  brief  commentary,  or 
remark  upon  a  book  or  writing,  in  order  to 
clear  up  some  passage,  or  draw  some  coa- 
dusion  fttim  it.r— — Abhotatioh,  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  beguining  of  a  febrile  paroxysm, 
when  the  patient  grows  chilly,  yawns, 
shudders,  or  the  like. 

ANNOTTO,  or  ARNOTTA,  in  dyeings 
an  elegant  red  oolonr,  formed  fiwm  the 
pellicles  or  ptdp  of  the  seeds  of  the  frtco,  a 
tree  oommon  in  South  America.  It  is  also 
called  Terra  Orleana,  and  rmceoa.  To  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  it  very  readilv  commu- 
nicates a  high  oraa|;e  or  yellowish  red,  and 
hence  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes 
for  givinv  aa  orange  cast  to  the  simple  yel> 
lows.  Alkaline  salts  render  it  perfectly  so- 
luble in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its 
colour.  Wool  or  silk  boiled  in  the  solution 
acquires  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable, 
orange  dye.  It  u  used  for  colouring  cheese. 

AN'NUAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever  hap- 
pens  every  year,  or  lasts  a  year ;  thus  we 
say,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  *iiw«if|] 
plants,  annual  publications,  &c. 

ANNUITY,  the  poriodical  payment  of 
money,  either  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly; for  a  determinate  period,  as  ten, 
fiilby,  or  a  hundred  years ;  or  for  an  indeter- 
minate period,  denendent  on  a  certain  con- 
tingency, as  the  death  of  a  person  {  or  for 
an  indefinite  term,  in  which  latter  case 
they  are  called  perpetual  annuities.  As  the 
probability  of  the  auration  of  life  at  e\'ery 
age  is  known,  so  annuities  may  be  pur- 
chased for  fixed  sums  during  the  life  of  the 
party.  An  annuity  is  said  to  be  in  mrrear 
when  it  continues  unpaid  after  it  is  due, 
and  in  rcrersfon,  when  it  is  to  fall  to  the 
expectant  at  some  future  time. 

AN'NULAB,  anything  in  the  form  of,  or 
resembling,  a  ring.  Hence,  AMBULAa,  in 
anatomy,  is  an  appellation  given  to  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  body :  thus,  the  annular  ear~ 
tilage  is  the  second  cartili^  of  the  larynx  • 
the  annular  Ugamtent  is  a  strong  ligament 
encompassing  the  wrist,  after  tae  manner 
of  a  bracelet ;  and  annnlar  proceu  is  tliat 
whicli  surrounds  the  medulla  oblongata. 
AN'NULATE,  in  botany,  an  epiUiet  for 
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of  ibem  is  surrounded  hj  iqtparent  rings, 

•  annular  elerationa. 

ANNULATUS,  in  eutoinoI<^,  the  name 
of  sereral  species  of  insectB. 
AN'NUI.ET,in  architecture,a«mall«|uare 
member  in  the  I>oric  capital,  under  the 
quarter-round.  Also  a  narrow  flat  mould- 
ms^  encompassing  other  parts  of  the  eo- 
IvSan,  as  in  the  base,  capital.  4c,  which 
is  Tsriously  termed  Jlllet,  etnetnre,  &e. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  delivery  of  a 
message,  particularly  the  angel's  message 
tothe'VirKin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth  of 
oar  Saviour.  The  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  is  called  Lady-day,  and 
Iklls  on  the  35th  of  March. 

AN'ODYNKS,  medicines  so  called  because 
they  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep,  such  as 
the  mediansl  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes :  Pare- 
jrorics,  or  such  as  assuage  pain ;  soporilics, 
Sr  such  as  relieve  by  procunng  sleep;  and 
narcotics,  or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by 

**ANot£^1«IA,  in  medicine,  inequality  or 
irrecolarity  aa  M»pKed  to  the  pulse. 

ANOM'AI*OU8,  in  a  general  sense,  is  ap- 
nUedto  whatever  is  irregular,  or  dcTiates 
bom  the  rule  observed  by  other  things  of 

the  hke  natnre. ^AiiOMAW>irs  tbbbs,  in 

Krammsr,  such  as  are  irregidariy  formed, 
of  which  the  Greek  language  fiinushes  nu- 
merous examples.  ,    .^  ,. 

ANOM'Al«T,  any  nrregulanty  or  pecubar 
phenomena  of  motion.-— j-AnouAtT,  in  as- 
^onomy.  is  an  irregulanty  in  themotion 
of  a  ^anet,  by  which  it  deviates  from  the 

"^ANoSSbS^^Ali  YEAB,  in  astrono- 
my, the  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pass 

""TN&Tf  lA,**'i***BOWL-SHELL,  in  con- 


tlirouKh  her  orbit.  which  repeau  the  same  word,  but  in  a  dif- 

ANO'MIA,  or  BOWL-SHELL,  in  con-  ferent  sense;  as  "dumvivimus,  Tivamus." 
renus  of  insecu  belonging  to  ANTECE'DENCE,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 
WMK  urucr  w»  vermtes  testacea.  They  are  hi-  parent  motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  west, 
valve,  the  shells  unequal,  and  one  valve  is  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  viz. 
.jilSratrd  near  the  ninge,  and  affixed  by  from  Taurus  towards  Aries,  ttc. 
f^perforation  to  some  other  body.  Twen-  ANTECE'DENT,  in  grammar,  the  word 
tv  fivespecies  are  enumerated.  to  which  a  relative  refers :  thus, "  God  whom 

ANOMOBHOMBOrDIA,  in  mineralogy,     we  adore,"  the  word  God  is  the  antecedent 

a  cenus  of  pellncid  crystalline  spars,  of  no     to  the  relative  wAom. Antkckubnt,  in 

recnlar  external  form,  but  always  breaking  logic,  is  the  first  of  the  two  propositions  in 
^u>  regular  rhomboidal masses,  and  deav-  an  enthymeme.-— Antrckdbmt,  in  mathe- 
tor  into  plates  which  always  consist  of  matics,  is  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio, 
rhomboidal  concretions.  or  that  which  is  compared  with  the  other, 

ANOBEX'IA,  a  term  in  the  medical  art,     as  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  or  a  to  b, »  and  a.  are 

for  the  loathing  of  food ;  and  is  either  ori-     each  antecedents. ^Axtkcbdkrt  Siotis, 

cinaL  or  symptomatic  of  some  disorder.  in  medicine,  such  as  are  observed  before  a 

ANOS'MI  A,  in  medicine,  a  disease  at-  distemper  is  so  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to 
tended  vrith  a  diminution  or  loss  of  smell.  any  particular  class,  or  proper  denomina- 
^*i«^vn   .  star  tk  the  fifth  magnitude  in     tions. 

theMfflS  Way.  I      ANTEC(E'NIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  first 

^AN'8ERE£k  the  third  order  of  birds  in  !  course  at  supper,  consisting  of  eggs,  herbs, 
the  IJnnsean  system,  including  such  as  have  '  ftc,  customa^  among  the  Greeks  and  Bo* 
IkI  hUiMvaewhiU  obtuse,  covered  wi»h  a  .  mans. 
i^  andl^bous  at  the  base ;  as  the  goose,  j      ANTECURSCRES.  in  the  .Roman  ar- 


wings;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
genera  of  this  order,  by  having  an  erect 
squama,  or  scaly  body,  placed  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  They  are  divided, 
like  the  bees  and  wasps,  into  males,  females, 
and  neutrals,  which  last  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  this  tribe,  and  appear  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nest.  They  feed 
both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  Whitb  Arts,  whicn  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America,  are 
described  as  far  exceeding  in  wisdom  and 
policy,  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  beaver.  They 
ouild  pyramidal  structures,  divided  into 
chambers,  magazines,  &c.  These  bills,  or 
houses,  are  so  strong  as  to  bear  four  men 
to  Btaxid  upon  them ;  and  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal  they  appear  like  villages.  Their 
social  economy  u  of  the  most  regular  kind, 
and  when  large  masses  of  them  miske  an  at- 
tack on  any  animal,  their  assault  is  so  vi- 
gorous,  that  even  men  and  large  quadru- 
peds often  become  their  victims.  At  Sierra 
Leone  the  travelling  ants  or  marchers,  as 
they  are  called,  virill  sometimes  approach 
the  settlements  in  lines  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  length ;  they  will  cross  consider- 
able streams;  and,  entering  a  house,  are 
perfectly  irresistible  except  by  fire. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
notes something  opposite  to  the  arctic,  or 
northern  pole.  Hence,  Antarctic  circle,  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  is  one  of  the  les- 
ser circles  of  the  sphere,  and  distant  only 
iZ"  SUf  from  the  south  pole,  which  is  Uke- 
wise  called  antarctic  for  the  same  reason. 
The  stars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  ap- 
pear above  our  horixon. 

ANTA'RES,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, otherwise  called  the  Scorpion's  Heart. 

ANTANACLA'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 


mies,  a  party  of  horse   detached  beiure, 

^"^ATiT^ Tformiea)  in  entomology,  a  well-  '  partly  to  get  intelligence,  provisions,  &c., 
kMwn  injieet.  much  celebrated  for  iu  in-  i  and  partly  to  choose  a  proper  place  to 
i^TT  i^!7M^nomT.  The  ant  makes  a  dis-  •  encamp  in.  These  were  otherwise  called 
Sli!!?li?M^  insects,  of  the  order  of  the  '  Awtbcbssobbs,  and  by  the  Greeks.  Pro- 
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ANTEDATE,  a  ipuriout,  or  false  date, 
prior  to  the  true  date  of  a  bond,  bill,  &c. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN,  whatever  existed  be- 
fore the  deluge;  thus,  the  inhabitaDtsof  the 
earth  from  Adiuu  to  Noah  are  called  the 
antediluvians. 

AN'TELOPE,  an  animal  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  deer  ana  the  goat,  com> 
mon  in  Airicau  and  other  hot  olimatew. 
They  are  remarkable  for  swiftness  and  ele- 
gance, and  live  in  herds  in  hilly  districts. 

ANTEM'BASIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mutual  in- 
sertion of  the  bones. 

ANTEMERIDIAN,  in  astronomy,  ab- 
breviated A.M.,  the  time  before  noon. 

ANTEMURA'LB.  in  antiquity,  the  name 
for  what  is  now  called  the  counterscarp, 
or  outwork,  in  fortification. 

ANTENTfiE.  in  entomology,  slender  bo- 
dies with  which  nature  has  ftimished  the 
heads  of  insects ;  being  the  same  with  what 
are  called  horns  or  feelers. 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  ANTEPENUL'- 
TIMATE,  or,  ANTEPENULr,  in  gram- 
mar, the  third  syllable  of  a  word  from  the 
end,  or  the  last  svUable  but  two. 

ANTECLE'MA,  in  oratory,  is  where  the 
whole  defence  of  Uie  person  accused,  turns 
on  criminating  the  accuser. 

ANTHELIX,  in  anatomy,  the  inward 
protuberance  of  the  external  ear,  being  a 
semicircle  within,  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
helix. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  medicines  proper 
to  destroy  worms. 

ANTEPOSITION,  a  grammatical  figure, 
whereby  a  word,  which  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  syntax  ought  to  follow  another,  comes 
before  it. 

ANTHEB,  that  part  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower  which  is  at  the  top  of  tlie  filament, 
opening  and  discharging  the  pollen,  or  fa- 
nna,  when  ripe. 

ANTHE'SIS,  in  botany,  efflorescence,  or 
that  state  of  vegetation  in  which  the  flower 
is  completely  developed. 

ANTHESPHaRIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Si- 
cilian festival,  instituted  in  honour  of  Pro- 
serpine. 

ANTHESTE'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  the  Spring  by  tlie 
Athenians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  during 
which  the  masters  feasted  their  siaves,as  the 
Romans  did  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  coUection  of  ehoice 
poems,  particularly  a  collection  of  Greek 
epign^ms  so  called.  The  word  in  its  origi- 
nal sense  simply  means  a  collection  of 
flowers. 

ANTHRACITE,  in  mineraloey,  a  valu- 
able kind  of  coal,  consisting  wholly  of  car- 
bon, mixed  with  a  slight  and  variable  pro- 
portion of  oxyde  of  iron,  silex,  and  alumina. 
It  is  inflammable  with  some  difficulty,  and 
burns  without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  earthy  residue.  It  is  scarce  in 
Europe,  and  consequently  but  little  used ; 
but  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
it  abounds,  it  has  lately  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  importance. 

ANTHRACO'SIS  OCULI,  in  medicine, 
a  scaly  corrosive  ulcer  in  the  eye. 


ANTHROPOPHA'GI.  or  caunibals,  per- 
sons who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  as  well  as 
animals.  Abhorrent  ana  nnnatunb  as  tne 
practice  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  whole  na- 
tions have  been  addicted  to  this  practice, 
and  that  it  still  prevails  in  the  South  Seas 

ANTHROPHOLITUS,  or  ANTHRO- 
PHOLITES,  petrefactions  of  human  bo- 
dies, or  parts  of  the  body.  Those  of  ani- 
mals are  called  tooUtea. 

ANTHROPOL'OGT,  the  science  which 
treata  of  human  nature,  either  in  a  physical 
or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHITE,  one  who  as- 
cribes a  human  figure  and  a  bodily  form  to 
God. 

ANTI,  a  Greek  particle,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  words,  both 
LaUn,  Frencn,  and  English,  and  signifies 
opposite  or  contrary  to,  as  in  antiteoT' 
iiitiet. 

ANTICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  that  hol- 
low part  under  the  breast,  just  against  the 
heart,  called  the  mt  of  the  stomach. 

ANTI-CLI'MAA,in  literary  composition 
and  oratory,  when  a  writer  or  speaker  sud- 
denly descends  from  the  great  to  the  little. 

ANTIDIASTOLE,  in  medicine,  a  discri- 
mination of  one  disease  or  symptom  from 
another. 

ANTIDOTE,  a  counter-poison,  or  any 
medicine  generally  that  counteracts  the  ef- 
fecta  of  what  has  been  swallowed. 

ANTIL'OGT,  an  inconsistency  between 
two  or  more  passMfes  of  the  same  book. 

ANTIMETAB'OLB,  in  rhetoric,  a  setting 
of  two  things  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

ANTIMETATH'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  an  in- 
version of  the  parts  or  members  of  an  anti- 
thesis. 

ANTIMONY,  a  metallic  substance  of  a 
greyish  white  colour,  considerable  brilli- 
ancy, and  stronglv  resembling  tin,  or  sUver. 
Ita  texture  is  laminated,  and  the  lamine  ap- 
pear arranged  one  over  another,  and  cross- 
ing in  entry  direotioa:  its  surface  often  ex- 
hibits a  kind  of  crystal,  in  the  form  of  stars, 
or  fir-leaves.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily 
pulverized ;  melts,  when  heated  iust  to  red- 
ness. In  ita  pure  state  it  is  called  the  re- 
gulus  of  antimony.  Crude  antimony,  in 
commerce,  is  a  metallic  ore,  consisting  of 
the  metal  called  antimony  oombined  with 
sulphur. 

ANTIN0^L4NS.  a  sect  who  re{ect  the 
moral  law  as  a  rule  of  conduct  to  believers ; 
and  who,  regarding  virtuous  conduct  as  in- 
soffieient  to  deserve  or  obtain  salvation, 
teach  that  no  attention  to  its  precepts  is 
necessary. 

ANTIFATHY,  in  physiology,  a  natural 
aversion  of  one  body  to  another,  in  contra- 
distinction to  sympathy.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  is  an  involuntary  aversion 
which  an  animated  and  sensitive  being  feeb 
towards  some  object  presented  to  it  either 
in  reality  or  imagination,  although  the  per- 
son who  feels  this  abhorrence  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  ita  cause,  and  can  by  no  means 
account  for  it. 

ANTIPODES,  the  name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  diametri- 
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caUy  opposite  to  each  other,  as  it  were  feet  remedies  used  in  cases  of  syphilis,  the  most 

to  feet.    They  hare  equal  latitudes,  the  one  efficacious  of  which  are  said  to  be  preoara- 

north,  and  the  other  south ;   but  opposite  tions  of  mercur- 
■      '                             ...        it  isdav 


ry. 
_       _  _  -  ,    t       '      ANTITH'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  fljrure  of 

the  one,  it  u  ni^ht  to  the  other,  and  when     speech,  by  which  two  thines  are  attempted 
.nmntfi-  to  tK*  r.n^  w,nt<>r  to  the  othi.r.      ,  to  be  made  moTC  Striking,  by  being  set  in 

opposition  to  each  other.  "Antitheses, 
well  managed,"  says  Bohonrs,  "  give  infi- 
nite pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  ge- 
juus ;  they  have  nearlv  the  same  effect  in 
language  as  lights  and  shadows  in  paint- 
ing, which  a  good  artist  distributes  with 
propnety :  or  the  flats  and  sharps  in  music, 
which  are  mingled  by  a  skilful  master." 
The  beautiful  antithesis  of  Cicero,  in  his 
second  Catilinariau,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample :  *•  On  the  one  side  stands  modesty, 
on  the  other  impudence ;  on  the  one  fide- 
hty,  on  the  other  deceit;  here  piety,  there 
■acnlMe ;  here  continency,  there  lust,"  &c. 
ANTITRINITA'RIANS,  aU  those  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

ANTITYPE,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters,  denotes  a  type  corresponding  to  some 


longitudes:  consequently  when 
the  one,  it  is  nif^ht  to  the  other, 
summer  to  the  one,  winter  to  the  other. 

ANTIPHCTNA,  or  AWTIPH'ONT,  in 
music,  the  answer  made  by  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  psalm  mr  anthem  is  song 
▼erse  for  verse  alternately. 

ANTIPU'RASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  kind  of  irony,  whereby  we  say 
a  thin^  by  denjrinff  what  we  ought  rather  to 
affinm  it  to  be;  as  when  we  say,  "  he  is  no 
fteV  we  mean  *'he  is  a  man  of  sense." 

ANTIQUARY,  a  person  who  studies  and 
searches  after  monuments  and  remains  of 
antiquity.  There  were  formerly  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  persons  of  high 
distinction  called  antiquaries,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  explain  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions, and  give  every  other  assistance  in 
their  power  to  strangers  who  were  lovers 

ofthat  kind  of  learning. The  monks  who  . , ^.w- «  »,,,^  l  -      „ 

were  employed  in  making  new  copies  of  old  i  other  type  or  figure.    In  tfc  Greek  chwch 
^^!LJ!!!:^,/?XS['SL*y  calTed  anfiflTtani.  |  it  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  the  sym- 

ANTIQ'UITIES,  all  such  documents  of  ,  bob  of  bread  and  nine  in  the  sacramcnl 
ancient  history  as  mdustrious  and  learned  ANTCECl,  in  geography,  those  inhabi- 
men  have  collected;  genealogies,  inscnp-  tants  of  the  ear^h  who  Uve  under  the  same 
tions,  monuments,  corns,  names,  elymolo-  I  meridian,  but  on  diffrrent  sides  of  the  equa- 
Kiea,  archives,  mechamcal  instruments,  tor,  and  at  equal  distances  from  it. 
fragments  of  history,  &c.  Antigmties  form  ANTONOMA'SIA,  a  mode  of  speakine 
a  very  extensive  science,  including  an  his-  |  in  which  a  person  is  addressed  or  describeS 


torical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  edifices, 
ms^strates,  habiliments,  manners,  cus- 
toms, ceremonies,  religious  worship,  and 
other  objects  worthy  of  curiosity,  of  all  the 
principad  nations  of  the  earth.  In  England, 
we  have  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Nor- 
man  antiquities,  many  of  which  are  highly 
interesting,  and  serve  to  throw  a  Ught  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

ANTISABBATA'KIANS,  a  modem  reli- 
gious sect,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath,  chiefly  because  it  was 
a  Jewish  institution. 

ANTIS'CII,  or  ANTIS'CIANS,  in  geo- 
graphy,  the  people  who  live  on  different 
sides  of  (he  equator,  and  have  their  sha- 
de—  — •*-"  Js— ♦«-  '•nposite  ways. 
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Jk  person  is  addressed  or  described 

by  some  appropriate  or  official  designation, 
but  not  by  his  surname ;  as,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  "the  noble  lord;"  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  "the  honourable  gentleman." 
A'NUS,  in  anatomy,  the  extremity  of  the 
tntettinuM  rectum,  or  orifice  of  the  funda- 
ment. Also  a  small  cavity  in  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain. Anus,  in  botany,  sig- 
nifies the  posterior  opening  of  a  monopcta- 
lous  flower. 

AORISTIA,  in  the  sceptic  phaosophy, 
denotes  that  state  of  the  mind  wherein  we 
neither  assert  nor  deny  anything  positively, 
but  only  speak  of  things  as  seeming  or  ap- 
peanng  to  us  in  such  a  manner. 

AORTA,  or  MAG'NA  ARTE'RIA,  the 
great  artery  proceeding  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  from  which  all  the  other 
arteries  proceed  mediatelv  or  inimediately. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  descending  or 
ascending,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
It  runs. 

AP'ATHT,  a  term  expressive  of  an  utter 
privation  of  passion,  and  an  insensibility  of 
pain.  Thus,  the  stoics  affected  an  entire 
apathy,  so  as  not  to  be  ruffled,  or  sensible 
of  pleasure  or  pain. 

APAU'LIA,  m  antiquity,  the  second  day 
of  the  marriage  festival,  when  the  bride's 
departure  from  her  father's  house  was  cele- 
brated.  On  this  dajr  the  bridegroom  pre- 
sented the  bride  with  a  garment  called 
Jpmlet^ria. 

APAUlhlE,  in  heraldry,  a  hand  opened, 
and  the  ftill  palm  appearing,  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  extended,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
arms  of  a  baronet. 
APE,  a  name  for  different  species  of  the 


wr  verMa.  AT js,  a  name  for  disierent  species  of  tl 

n  apphed  to  [  monkey  tribe,  which  are  without  tails  < 
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cheek  poaches.  Like  all  the  four-handed 
aniioals,  the  apes  are  destined  to  Uts  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  especially 
adapted,  from  their  size  and  strength,  to 
occupy  large  forests.  All  of  them  have  the 
power  of  assuming  a  nearly  erect  position. 
They  generally  live  in  troops,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  said  to  construct  a  sort  of 
hut  of  leaves,  as  a  defence  against  the 
weather.  They  defend  themselves  with 
clubs,  and  employ  these  wei^tons  with  con- 
siderable effect,  even  against  man.  Some 
of  them,  called  gibbotu,  have  arms  of  pro- 
digious length.  On  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  gigantic  eastern  forest  trees,  troops 
of  these  animals  are  seen  sitting  in  perfect 
security,  or  springing  fh>m  tree  to  tree,  and 
swinging  themselves  to  great  distances  by 
their  long  arms.  There  are  various  species, 
but  the  most  terrible  is  the  orang-oyitang 
of  Africa.  Lascivious,  filthy,  gluttonous, 
and  ferocious,  thejr  offer  to  man  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  on  the  mestimable  worth  of  that 
divine  faculty  with  which  his  Creator  bene- 
licentlv  endowed  him;  and  which,  while  it 
controls  the  impulses  of  his  organisation, 
convinces  him  that  he  is  made  for  a  nobkr 
end  than  the  "  brutes  which  perish." 

APEAK'.— A  ship  is  said  to  be  tmtah, 
when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring 
her  directly  over  the  anchor. 

APE'ME,  in  antiquity,  the  chariot  in 
which  the  images  of  the  {^ods  were  carried 
on  solemn  occasions. 

APEF8IA,  in  medicine,  a  bad  digestion ; 
the  more  usual  term  for  which  is  dpaptpaia. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  materia medica, an 
appellation  |^ven  to  such  medicines  as  faci- 
litate the  circulation  of  the  juices,  by  re- 
moving all  obstructions. 

AP'ERTURE,  in  optics,  a  hole  next  to 
the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. In  ar- 
chitecture, an  opening  in  any  building,  as  a 

window,  door,   Ac. In   geometry,    the 

o{>eninff  or  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  rignt  lines. 

APErALOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  for 
planu  whose  flowers  have  no  flower  leaves 
or  corolla ;  as  the  hippuris,  or  fox-tail  grass. 

A'PEX,  in  iu  general  sense,  is  the  top, 
summit,  or  highest  degree  of  anything.—— 
In  antiquity,  a  little  woollen  tuft  on  the  c^ 

of  the  flamen,  or  high  pnest. In  mathe- 

matic^  the  angular  point  of  a  cone  or 
conic  section. 

APUifiRE'SIS,  in  grammar,  the  taking 
away  a  letter  or  syllable  from  a  word. — ^ 
In  suraery,  it  signifles  an  operation  whereby 
tthing  is  taken  away  that  is  superflu- 


APHE'LION,  in  astronomy,  that  point 
at  which  the  earth,  or  any  planet,  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 

APHEL'LAN,  in  astronomer,  the  name  of 
a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  GeminL 

A'PH  IS.  in  entomology,  the  general  name 
for  a  very  extensive  genus  of  insects  of  the 
Linnaean  order  kemipttrot  called  also  plant- 
louse,  vine-fretter.  &c  The  aphis  has  four 
erect  wings,  or  none  at  all ;  its  trunk  is  re- 
flex; and  the  body  is  formed  into  two  horns 
behind.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that 


each  species  is  attached  to  one  kind  of  ve- 
getable only.  They  abound  with  a  sweet 
and  grateful  moisture,  and  are,  therefore, 
eagerly  devoured  by  ants,  the  larva  of  coc- 
cinellte,  and  many  other  creatures,  or  they 
would  very  probably  become  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  whole  vegetable  creation  than 
any  other  race  of  insects.  The  production 
of  this  moisture,  generally  called  honey- 
dew,  and  their  equivocal  generation,  are 
the  circumstances  which  have  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  modem  naturalists, 
and  in  which  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
firom  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  «'orld. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  male  aphides 
are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  generation, 
and  are  but  few  in  number ;  that  these,  soon 
arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with 
the  females ;  that  the  virtue  of  tnis  copula 
tion  is  not  exhausted  at  least  until  the  tenth 
generation;  that  all  these  generations,  ex- 
cept the  first  from  the  fecundated  eg^  are 
produced  viviparous ;  and  all  the  individuals 
are  females,  except  those  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, among  whom  some  males  make  their 
api>earance,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fresh 
series.  But  the  excremental  fluid  voided  by 
these  insects  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
honey-dew  of  plants  is  nothing  more  than 
this  secretion :  it  neither  falls  from  the  at- 
mosphere, nor  issues  from  the  plant  itself; 
for  wherever  honc^-dew  is  observable  upon 
a  \e»i,  aphides  will  be  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf  or  leaves  immediately  above 
it,  and  under  no  other  circumstance  what- 
ever. Among  them  is  the  apki*  roMt,  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  leaves,  stalks,  and 
buds  of  roses;  and  the  cosimmii  preen  mpkin, 
which  is  called  tkefy  when  it  infests  hop* 


APULOGISTIC,  not  inflammable.  An 
aphhgittic  lamp  is  one  in  which  a  coil  of 

CIstinum  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ignition 
y  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether,  without 
flame.  | 

APfKXNIA,  in  medicine,  a  deprivation 
of  voice,  or  palsv  of  tht!  tongue.  | 

APH'ORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a 
science ;  or  a  sentence  which  eomprehrnds 
a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  The  aphoristic 
method  has  great  advantages,  as  contain- 
ing much  matter  in  small  compass;  senti- 
ments being  almost  as  numerous  as  expres- 
aioost  nd  doctrines  counted  by  phrases. 

APIIBITE,  amineral  substance,  so  called 
from  its  frothy  appearance ;  silvery  chalk. 

APHTHA,  in  medicine,  the  thrush; 
small,  round,  and  superficial  ulcers  arising 
in  the  mouth.  The  principal  seat  of  this 
disease,  is  the  extremity  of  excretory  ves- 
sels, sidival  dands,  &c. 

APHTHAl&'DOCITES,  or  APHTHAE- 
DOCET^  a  sect  of  heretics  which  branch- 
ed off  from  the  Eutychians  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. They  denied  the  passion  of  our  Sa- 
viour, maintaining  that  his  body  was  im- 
mortitl  from  the  moment  of  his  conception. 

APHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  flower ;  as 
ttpkytlut  coh/m,  a  leafless  stem;  apkjfUu$ 
Jlot,  a  flower  having  no  calyx. 
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ee'ice  from  the  body  of  a  bon^  of  which  it 
is  a  trae  continuous  part,  as  a  branch  is  of 
atrea. 

APOPH'TGE,  in  architecture,  the  part  of 
4  eolumn  where  it  springs  out  of  its  base. 

APOPH'TLLITE,  a  mineral  of  foUated 
stnietnreand  a  peculiar  pearly  lustre.  When 
a  fragment  is  forcibly  rubbed  ag^st  a  hard 
body,  it  separates  into  thin  latnioa. 

AFOPLBXT,  a  disorder  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  suddenly  deprived  of  the  exercitte  of 
all  the  senses,  and  of  voluntary  motion ; 
while  a  strong  pulse  remains  with  a  deep 
respiration,  attended  with  a  stertor,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  From 
the  appearance  of  every  symptom,  there 
is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  complete 
apoplexy  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
blood  (whether  extravaaated  or  not)  upon 
the  brain ;  and  it  is  most  usually  found  to 
accompany  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
who  have  a  short  neck  and  a  system  dis- 
posed to  a  too  COITUS  sanguification. 

APOPLECTA,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
jugidar  vein. 

APOSTACT,  is  the  quitting  any  system 
of  thinking  or  acting,  good  or  bad :  but  the 
word  is  generally  used,  in  a  reproachful 
sens^  of  one  «  ho  has  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

A  POSTEBICyBI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning from  the  ^ect  to  the  cause. 

APOSTAX'IS,  in  medicine,  any  deflux- 
ion,  but  particularly  of  blood  from  the  nose. 
APOSTLE,  properly  signifies  a  person^ 
delegated  or  sent  by  another  upon  some 
business;  and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence, 
denotes  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  com- 
missioned by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

APOSTOL'IC,  or  APOSTOL'ICAL.  an 
epithet  for  what  pertained  to  the  apostles, 
their  doctrine,  Ac.  It  is  now  applied  by 
the  catholics  to  the  Romish  church  only,  as 
the  apotiolie  tec,  an  apostolic  brirf,  fv. 

APOSTROPHE,  a  figure  of  speech,  by 
which  the  orator  turns  from  his  subject  to 
address  a  person  either  abseut  or  dead,  as 

if  he  were  present. Apostrophx,  in 

grammar,  a  mark  of  contraction  in  a  vrord; 
thus,  lov'd  for  loved. 

AParHEO'SIS,  deification,  or  the  cere- 
mony  of  placing  men  among  tlie  gods.  The 
ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things 
URet'iil  to  mankind,  and  who  had  done  any 
important  service  to  the  common  wealth. 
Til  is  honour  was  nl»o  conferred  on  several 
or  the  Roman  cinuerors  at  their  decease. 

APOTH'ESIS,  in  surgery,  the  placing  of 
a  frartiired  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it 
outchi  to  remain. 

Al'OTOME.  in  mqsic,  the  difference 
between  the  greater  and  the  Ipss  semi- 
tone, being  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  138  to 
125. 

AP-PANAGE,  lands  appropriated  by  the 
sov.T»iRn  to  ihe  younger  sons  of  the  family 
as  thttr  patrimony,  the  reversion  being  re- 
setAfd  lo  I  he  crowu  on  failure  of  male  heirs. 
APPARATUS,  the  component  parts  of 
mschiuery ;  or  a  set  of  instruments  or  uten- 
sils necessary  fur  practising  any  art. 


APPAR'ENT,  in  a  eeneral  sens^  some- 
thing that  is  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to 

the  understanding. Apfabbivt,  among 

mathematicians  and  astronomers,  denotes 
things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradis- 
tinction fh>m  what  ther  really  are:  thus 
we  say,  the  apparent  oiameter,  distance, 

magnitude,  place,  figure,  fte.  of  bodies. 

ArPARBN*  conjunction  <tf  tke  plmnett,  is 


when  a  rirht  une,  supposed  to  be  drawn 

>ogh  their  centres,  passes  *       _*    " 
eye  of  the  spectator,  and  not  throv^  the 


•  through  the 


centre  of  the  earth.  And,  in  gpeneral,  the 
apparent  coiijunction  of  any  objects,  is 
when  they  appear,  or  are  placed  in  the  same 

right  line  with  the  eye. Appabbnt,  in 

law,  is  an  epithet  fbr  an  hdr,  whose  right 
of  inheritance  is  indefensible ;  as  the  heir 
apparent ;  or  immediate  heir  to  the  crown, 
in  distinction  firom  the  heir  preoumptive. 

APPARl'TION,  a  term  used  for  an  effect 
by  which  the  mind  operates  on  the  sense, 
instead  of  the  sense  on  the  mind;  or  when 
the  sense  is  diseased  and  transmits  fhlse 
ideas  to  the  mind ;  two  causes  which  have 
been  the  fVuitAod  source  of  numberless  su- 
perstitions and  tales  among  the  credulous 
and  ignorant.  Hence  the  idea  of  ghosts, 
spectres,  and  supernatural  visions.— —Ar- 
FABiTion.  in  astronomy,  signifies  a  star  or 
other  luminary's  becoming  visible,  which 
before  was  hid.  It  stands  opposed  to  oc- 
cnltation.  The  circle  of  wparition  is  an 
imaginary  line^  within  which  the  stars  are 
always  visible  in  any  given  latitude. 

APPARITaRES,  among  the  Romans,  a 
general  term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  judges  and  magistrates  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  their  ordos. ^Arr  ab'- 

iTOR,  in  English  law,  is  a  messenger  that 
serves  the  process  of  a  spiritual  court. 

APPEAL',  in  law,  the  removal  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or  judg^ 
when  a  person  thinks  nimself  aggrieved  oy 
the  sentence  of  the  inferior  judge.  Appeals 
lie  fh>m  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

APPEARANCE,  in  perspective, the  pro- 
jection  of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perfec- 
tive plane. In  astronomy,  the  same  as 

phenomenon,  or  phasis. In  law,  it  sig- 
nifies a  defendant's  filing  a  common  or  spe- 
cial bail,  on  any  process  issued  out  of  a 
court  of  judicature. 

APPEL'LANT,  or  APPELLOR,  in  law, 
he  who  makes  or  brings  an  appeal.  Itvras 
formerly  much  used  tor  one  who  brought 
an  appeal  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

APPEL'LATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun  or 
name  applicable  to  a  whole  species  or  kind, 
as,  a  man,  a  horse. 

APPELLEE',  in  law,  he  of  whom  the  ap- 
peal or  accusation  is  miade. 

APPEN'DANT,  in  law,  anything  that  is 
inheritable,  belonging  to  some  more  worthy 
inheritance ;  as  an  i^vowson,  common,  or 
court,  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land 
to  an  office,  &c 

APPE  N  DIC'ULATE,  in  botany,  append- 
ed at  the  extremity;  as  petiotu*  aftjMii^ica- 
latnt,  a  petiole  that  has  a  small  leaf  or 
leaves  at  the  base. 
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APPBN'DIX,  in  literature,  a  treatise  or 
•i^>pleinent  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  to 
read^  it  more  complete. 

APPLICATION,  in  geometry,  it  naed 
eitber  for  division,  for  applying  one  quan- 
tity to  another,  whose  areaa,  but  not  figures, 
^#11  be  the  same;  or,  for  transferring  a 
giTen  Une  into  a  circle,  or  other  figure,  ao 
that  ita  end  shall  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the 

flgure. ^AprLiCATioic  of  one  science  to 

another,  is  the  use  made  of  the  principles 
of  the  one  in  perfecting  the  other:  as  in 
the  application  of  algebra  and  geometry  to 
meehanica;  of  mechanics  to  geometry;  of 
geometry  and  astronomy  to  gr^ography ;  of 
geometry  and  algebra  to  natural  philoso- 
phy.  ^ArrLiCATioff,    in    medicine,   any 

communication  to  the  body,  externally  or 
internally,  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

APPOGI  ATU'RA,  in  music,  a  small  note 
inaerted  by  the  prauitical  musician,  between 
two  others,  at  some  distance ;  or  a  note  in- 
serted by  way  of  embellishment. 

APPOSITION,  in  pnmmax,  the  plaeiBg 
two  or  more  sabstantivea  together,  without  ■ 
any  eopnlatiTe  between  them,  as,  Welling- 
ton, the  conqueror.  , 

APPKAIS^NO,  the  valuing  or  settmg  a 
price  on  gooda.  Appraisers  are  sworn  to 
^lue  goods  fitirly ;  mr  which  reason  they 
are  often  termed  sworn  appraisers. 

APPBEHEN'SION,  in  logic,  the  first  or 

oat  ahnple  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
perceives,  or  is  conscious  of  some  idea:  it 
i^more  usually  caUed  perception. 

APPRBNTICE,  a  young  person  bound 
by  indenturea  or  articles  of  agreement  to  a 
tndesman  or  artificer,  to  learn  his  trade  or 

"^APPBOACH'BS,  in  fortification,  the 
worka  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  get  neaivr  a  fMrtress  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy'a  cannon. 

ilPPBOPRI  ATION,  m  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  annexing  a  benefice  to  the  proper  and 
nerpetnal  nse  of  a  religions  house,  bishop- 
JiC^Hege.  Ae. ;  in  the  same  j^y  as  i«- 
prmprimiUn  ia  the  annexing  a  benefice  to 
the  naeofa  Uy  person,  or  corporation ;  that 
which  is  an  appropriaUon  m  the  hands  of 
religions  per«»na,  l>eing  usually  called  an 
S^jpriaaon  in  the  hands  of  the  laity 

APPBO'VEB,  in  law,  one  who,  confess- 
inr  that  he  has  committed  a  felony,  accuses 
oS  or  more  of  his  ncoomphces. 

APPROXIMATE,  in  boUny,  an  epithet 

stands  close  to  the  stem.^ 
APPROXIMATION,  in  a  general  sense, 


the  getting  near 


to  an  object.— 


t^jS^csT*  continusd  approach  to  a  rrot 


qoantity  aooght,  but  not  expected  to  be 

*  AP-'PULSB,  m  aatronomy.th*  approach 
of  a  i^Aot  toWarda  a  conjunction  with  the 
•inJfW  of  the  fixed  stars. 

APPm'  in  the  manege,  the  sense  of  the 
aeUOT  of  the  bridle  in  the  horseman's  hand. 
'iMn»«  horse  has  no  tipput,  when  he  cannot 
SS  tK^t  to  be«r  even  sUghUy  upon 
Se  WtVof  the  mouth;  or  tos  suu-A  app^i. 
WiLSIbe  throws  himself  too  much  upon  the 


bit,  ftc. Arrvi.  in  the  military  art,  is  a 

term  for  any  particular  given  point  or  body 
upon  which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which 
they  are  marched  in  line  or  column. 

A'PRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  Buropean  computation.  The 
word  is  derived  firom  the  Latin  mprUia,  or 
aperio,  I  open ;  because  in  this  month  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  open. 

A  PRICKRI,  a  mode  of  reasoning  fimn  the 
cause  to  the  effect. 

AP  8IDE8,  or  AF8E8.  in  astrononiy,  the 
two  points  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is 
at  its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the 
sun;  and  the  line  which  joins  them,  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides. 

APTERA,  the  seventh  order  of  insecfs, 
without  wings  or  transformation.  This  in- 
cludes spiders,  fieas.  bugs,  termites,  ear- 
wigs, &c. ;  and,  also,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
and  shrimps. 

ATU8.  u  astronomy,  a  constellation  near 

the  north  pole. In  ornithology,  a  species 

of  hirundo,  oommonly  known  by  the  name 
of  swift,  or  black  marten. 

APT  REX'IA,  in  medicine^  the  abatement 
of  a  fever. 

A'QUA,  a  Latin  word,  much  used  in  ehe- 
mistry.  signifying  water.    It  is  an  insipid. 


ponderous,  transparent,  colouriess,  unin- 
ilammable,  and  fiuid  body,  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. ^Aqda 


Pirn  A.  pure  or  common  water,  is  distin- 
guished into  Aqua  plwia,  rain-water; 
Aquafontona,  spring- water ;  Aqua  puleana, 
well- water;  Aqua  JlutiaUa,  river-water; 
AquanivaU*,  snow-water;  Aqua  palustria, 
marsh-water;  Aqua  wiarinm,  sea- water;  and 
Aqua  mineralit,  mineral-water. 

AQUAFORTIS,  the  common  name  of 
utric  add. 

AQUA  RB'GIA,  a  combination  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  so  called,  because  it 
dissolves  gold:  it  will  also  dissolve  iron, 
copper,  tin,  mercury,  regulus  of  antimonv, 
bismuth,  and  sine.  It  is  now  generally 
called  Mtfro-Msnafic  aeid. 

AQUA  VITiB,  a  name familiarly.( though 
most  absurdly)  applied  to  ardent  spirits, 
answering  to  the  emu  de  vit  or  brandy  of 
the  French. 

AQUATINTA,  a  style  of  engravhig,  or 
rather  etching,  by  which  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  a  drawing  in  Indian 
ink. 

AQUA'RIU8,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion, which  makes  the  eleventh  sign  in  the 
xodiac.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Aqna- 
rius,  or  the  water-bearer,  bMause  when  it 
appears  in  the  horison,  the  weather  usually 
proves  rainy.  The  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion, in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  46;  in 
Tycho's,  41 ;  in  Hevelius%  47 ;  in  Flam- 
8teed'^  108. 

AQUATIC,  in  natural  history,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  things  as  live  or  grow 
in  the  water :    thus  we  say,  aquatic  ani- 

,  mals,  aquatic  plants,  &c. 

I      AQ'UEDUCT,  a  conduit  of  water,  is  a 

,  construction  of  stone  or  timber,  built  on 
uneven  ground,    to  preserve  the  level  of 

I  water,  and  convey  it,  by  a  canal,  from  one 
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slBce  to  BBother.  There  are  aqueducts  nn- 
aer  ground,  and  others  raised  above  it  scgp* 
ported  by  arches.  The  Bomans  were  very 
magnificent  in  their  aqoeducta.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nervn  there  were  nine, 
which  emptied  themselves  through  13,(94 
pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  That  constmet- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  tat  carrying  the  Bucq  to 
Versailles,  is  7000  fathoms  long,  with  2»S0 
&thoms  of  elevation,  and  contains  842  ar> 
cades.  The  three  chief  aqueducts  now  in 
beinib  are  those  of  the  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua 
Felice,  and  Aqua  Paulina.'— —AauBnucv, 
in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  certain  canals,  on  account  of  thnr  fbrm 


ca ,  -_io 

r^ected  the  representation  of  animals. 

AR'ABIC  FIGURES,  the  numeral  eha* 
racters  now  used  in  oar  arithmetic,  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  eleventh 
century. 

AR'ABIC,  or  GUM  ARABIC,  a  transpa. 
rent  gum  which  exudes  from  the  Egyptian 


ARABICUS  LATI8,  In  mineralogy,  a 
scone  like  ivmr  blemished  with  spots. 

ARABO-TEDES'CO,  a  style  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  Moorish  and  Gothic  are 
combined. 

ARACHNOI'DES.  in  loology,  a  name 

given  to  those  echini  marini,  or  sea-hedge- 
ogs,  which  are  <tf  a  drcnlar  form,  but  va- 
riously indented  at  the  edges. Abach- 

BoiDBB.  in  anatimiy,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  different  membrtmes,  as  tM  tunic 
of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the 


exterasl  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  and  one 
of  the  coverings  of  the  uinal  marrow. 

AR'ACli:,  AR'RAC,  or  RACK,  a  spirituous 
liquor  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  used 
in  making  punch.  It  is  procured  by  distil* 
lation  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy, 
which  flows  by  incisions  out  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  But  the  vrord  araek  appears  to 
be  an  Indian  naase  for  strong  liquor  of  any 
kind,  whether  distilled  from  the  juice  «f 
the  ooeoa-nut,  or  from  sugar,  rice^  &c. 

ARA'NEA,  in  entomolopy,  the  8riDBB, 
a  genua  of  insects  belongm^  to  the  order 
aptera,  or  insects  without  wings.  Spider* 
bAve  five  tuberdes  or  papillae  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  belly,  whose  apertures  they  can 
enlarge  or  contract  at  pleasure;  and  it  is 


through  these  they  spin  a  glueysubt 

of  which  their  bellies  are  fuU.  They  fix  the 

end  of  their  threads  by  applying  these  pa- 

Iiill*  to  any  substance,  and  the  thread 
engthcns  in  proportion  as  the  spider  re- 
cedes from  it.  The  whole  workmanship  of 
a  spider's  web  is  most  curious;  but  the 
darting  out  of  long  threads,  which  has  been 
observed  by  naturalists,  and  by  means  of 
which  some  spiders  can  convey  themselves 
to  great  distancea,  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. Dr.  Lister  remarks,  that  while  he  was 
attending  closely  to  a  spider  weaving  a  net, 
he  observed  it  suddenly  to  desist;  and  tam- 
ing iu  tail  to  the  wind,  it  darted  out  a 
thread  with  the  vitdence  and  stream  vra  see 
water  spout  out  of  a  jet  s  this  thread,  tak«i 
up  by  the  wind,  was  immediately  carried  to 
Bome  fathoms  long ;  still  issuing  out  <iC  the 
belly  of  the  insect.  By-and-by  the  spider 
leiqiied  into  the  air,and  the  thread  mounted 
her  up  swiftly.  He  made  a  similar  obser- 
vation on  near  thirty  different  species  of 


spiders ;  and  found  the  air  filled  with  young 
and  old,  sailing  on  their  threads,  and  doubt- 
less seizing  gnats  and  other  insects  in  their 
passage,  there  beiBg  often  maniftet  signs  of 
slaughter,  legs  and  wings  of  flies,  &e.  on 
these  threads,  as  well  as  in  thnr  wt^s  be- 
low. It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  heicht 
they  will  mount;  out  in  fair  calm  weatacr 
dunng  autumn,  if  a  person  will  fix  his  eye 
some  time  on  any  part  of  the  heavens,  he 
may  perceive  the  woite  webs,  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance very  distfnetly  appearing  from  the 
azure  sky.  Leuwenhoekhas  eomputed  that 
100  of  tnc  single  threads  of  a  mil-grown 
spider  are  not  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
hair  of  his  besrd ;  and  conseqneBtly,  if  the 
threads  and  hair  be  both  round,  ten  thou- 
sand such  threads  wre  not  bigger  than  audi 
a  hair.  He  calculates  iiarther,  that  when 
young  spiders  first  b^n  to  spin.  400  of 
them  are  not  larger  than  one  ot  a  fiill 
growth ;  allowing  whidi,  4,000,000  of  a  young 
spider's  threads  are  not  so  big  as  the  single 
hair  of  a  man's  beard  I  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularise  the  different  spe- 
cies; but  there  is  one  which  deserves  to  b* 
mentioned  for  its  sise  and  strength,  called 
Ababba  ABicin.ABiA,  or  Bird-catehing 
Spider,  a  gigantic  species,  not  unconsmon 
in  the  East  Indiea,  where  it  is  of  auficient 
sise  to  seise  on  small  birds,  which  it  de- 
stroys by  wounding  urith  its  fimgs. 
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AR;EOM'ETER,  an  instrnmeiit  where- 
tritli  to  meaanre  the  deasity  or  Kravity  of 
fluids.  Tbc  aneometer,  cr  water  poiw,  ia 
oaaally  made  of  glass;  consiating  of  a 
i  round  hollow  ball,  which  tenniiuUes  in  a 
,  long  slender  neck,  hermeticaUjr  sealed  at 
top :  there  being  at  flrst  as  much  quick- 
silver  put  into  it  as  will  serve  to  balance,  or 
keep  it  swimming  in  an  erect  position.  The 
stem,  or  neck,  is  divided  into  degree*  or 
parts,  which  are  anmbered,  to  ahow,  by  the 
depth  of  its  descent  into  any  liquor,  the 
Kghtness  or  density  of  it :  for  that  fluid  is 
heaviest  in  which  it  sinks  least,  and  lightest 
in  which  it  sinks  deepest. 

ABDITBR,  m  civil  law,  a  judge  ap- 
pointed  by  the  magistrate,  or  chosen  by  the 
parties  to  decide  any  point  of  difference. 
An  arbitor  nuist  Judge  according  to  ns^^ 
of  the  biw,  but  the  aiiutrator  ia  permitted 
to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  accommo- 
date the  ditferenoe  in  the  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  him  moat  jnst  and  equitable. 

ARBITRATION,  or  ABBITBEMBNT, 
a  power  given  by  two  or  more  contending 
pMties  to  some  person  or  persons  to  deter- 
mine the  dispute  between  them. 

AR'BOB,  in  mechanics,  the  principal 
part  of  a  machine  which  serves  to  sustain 
the  rest :  alao  the  axis  m  spindle  on  which 


AR'BOR  DIAN'E,  or  Sflver  Tree,  Is  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  chemistry,  by 
which  the  branches  and  figure  of  a  tree  are 
represented  bv  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
morenry,  which  appear  to  vegetate  in  avery 
beaattfu  manner.  The  experiment  is  thus 
performed.  Take  one  part  of  silver,  and 
with  it  saturate  a  certain  portion  of  nitrons 
add:  this  ia  to  be  diluted  with  20  parts  of 
elcan  water,  and  poured  upon  two  parts  of 
mercury.  After  a  short  time  a  crystallisa- 
tion will  take  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  tree, 
with  iu  branches,  Ac.  .... 

AR'BOB  SCIENTI-S,  a  general  distri- 
bution or  scheme  of  science,  or  knowledge. 

A1LEOSTTLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
interccrfomniation,  in  which  the  columns 
are  at  a  distance  firom  each  other. 

ABBOBES'CBNT,  a  term  applied  to  all 
such  things  as  resemble  trees;  thus  we 
read  of  arborescent  shrubs,  arborescent 
animals.  &c  of  which  last  kind  is  that  great 
natural  cnrioaity  the  atar-fi^. 

AR'BOBIST,  a  person  skilled  m  that  part 
of  botany  which  treata  of  trees. 

AR'BOR  VITJ£,  an  evergreen  shrub. 

ARBUTUS,  the  strawberry-tree ;  a  beau- 
tiful shrub,  bearing  a  red  roundish  berry. 

ABC,  any  part  ot  a  curve  hue,  as  of  a  cir- 

*^  ABcfJ?ABCH  DIUBNAl.  in  astrono- 
mv  that  part  of  a  circle  described  byahea- 
v«dy  bodyrbe«ween  ita  rming  and  setting. 
The  nocturnal  arch  la  that  which  u  de- 
cribed  between  ita  aettinsr  and  nsrag. 

ARC A-KUM,  among  pVsiciMs.  any  re- 
medy.  the  preparation  of  which  u  mdus- 
triottdy  coiu^tled,in  order  to  enhance  its 

"arch  a  concave  buUding  witha mo ild 
bent  in  fwm  of  a  cnrrc,  erected  to  support 


some  stmctnre.  Arches  are  either  circular, 
elliptical  m  stnught,  as  tliey  are  improperly 
called  by  workmen.  Elliptical  arches  con- 
sist <rf'  a  semi-elUpsis,  and  have  commonly 
a  key-stone  and  imposts;  they  are  usually 
described  by  workmen  on  three  centres. 
Straight  arches  are  those  used  over  doors 
and  vindows,  aad  havinr  plain  straight 
edffea,  both  upper  and  under,  which  are  pa- 
raflel.  bat  both  the  ends  and  joinU  p<nnt 
towards  a  centre.  The  term  arch  is  pecu- 
liarly used  for  the  space  between  the  two 
piers  of  a  bridge,  for  the  passage  of  water, 

vessels,  &c Tamif  raAi.  Aacn,  a  aUteW 

gate  of  a  semidrcnlar  form,  adorned  with 
sculpture,  inscriptions,  he.  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  those  who  had  deserved  a  triumph. 

AacB,as  a  syllable  prefixed  to  another 

word,  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  its 
kind,  whether  good  or  bad ;  as  arekmnpet, 
arehdmket  arckbukop,  ttrekjtendt  Ac.  Many 
of  the  highest  offices  in  dillerent  empires 
have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  them. 

ARTCHAISM,  any  antiquated  word  or 
phrase.  The  use  of  archaisms,  though 
generally  objectionable,  occasionally  add 
to  the  beauty  and  force  of  a  sentence. 

ARCHBISH'OP,  a  metropoUtan  prelate, 
having  several  suffiri^^an  bishops  under  him. 
In  England  there  are  two  archbishops— the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  primate 
of  all  England ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York, 
who  is  only  styled  primate  of  England.  The 
first  establishment  oi  archbishops  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  Bede,  was  in  the  time  of 
Lucius,  said  to  be  the  first  Christian  king 
in  Britain ;  but  the  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  Austin,  appointed  a.d.  598,  by 
Ethelbert,  when  he  was  converted.  An 
archbishop  consecrates  the  inferior  dioces- 
ans, as  those  ordain  priests  and  deacons, 
and  when  invested  with  his  dignity,  he  is 
sakl  to  be  enthroned ;  a  term  which  proba- 
bly originated  vrith  that  period  of  English 
history,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  some  of  the  privileges  of  absolute 
royalty. 

ABCHDBA'CON,  an  ecclesiastiral 
officer,  next  in  rank  below  a.  bishop. 
Every  diocese  has  one,  and  the  generality 
more.  They  are  usually  appointed  by  their 
diocesans;  but  their  authority  is  inde- 
pendent. They  visit  the  clergy,  and  have 
courts  fqr  the  punishment  of  offenders  by 
spiritual  censures,  and  for  hearing  all  other 
causes  that  fall  within  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
sance. 

ARCII'ERT,  the  art  of  shooting  vrith 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  the  arrow  has  ceased  to 
be  employed  as  an  offensive  weapon :  but 
in  former  times  it  was  reckoned  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  military  strength 
of  this  kmgdom.  The  practice  of  archery 
was  followed  both  as  a  recreation  and  a 
service,  and  Edward  III.  prohibited  all 
useless  games  that  interfered  with  the 
practice  of  it  on  holidays  and  other  inter- 
vals of  leisure.  By  an  act  of  Edward  IT. 
every  man  was  to  Jiave  a  bow  of  his  own 
'  height,  to  be  made  of  yew,  hazel,  or  ash, 
I  &c. ;  and  mounds  of  earth  were  to  be  made 
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every  township,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
ats.  Indeed,  it  a] 


me'. 

t«ut8.  'Indeed,  it'appears  from  the  use  made 
of  the  bow  by  the  English  at  the  battles  of 
Cressy,  Ag^ncoort,  and  Poictiers,  that  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  best  of  modern 
archers  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  If  we 
look  to  archery  as  a  pastime,  or  a  healthful 
exercise,  it  has  the  sanction  of  Galen,  as 
bein^  sufficiently  active,  and  not  too  violent ; 
and  if  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  its 
giving  a  salutary  and  moderate  exertion  to 
the  muscles,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  the  mind  when  attended  with  compe- 
tition, we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  that  it 
has  become  as  fashionable  as  it  is  healthftd. 

ARCH'ES,  or  Court  or  Arcbbs,  the 
supreme  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  inferior  courts  within  his  province. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  first  model  of  awork, 
which  is  copied  after  to  make  another 
like  it.  Among  minters  it  is  used  for  the 
standard  weight  by  which  the  others  are 

adjusted. ^The  arehttypal  world,  among 

Platonists,  means  the  world  as  it  existed 
in  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  before  the  visible  crea- 
tion. 

AR'CHIL,  a  violet  red  paste  nsed  in 
dyeing,  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  from  the  /trA«M  roeellus. 

ARCHITECT,  one  who  is  skilled  in 
architecture.  The  architect  forms  plans 
and  desigrns  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work, 
and  directs  the  artificers  employed  in  it. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  inventing 
and  drawing  designs  for  buildings,  or  the 
science  which  teaches  the  method  of  con- 
structing any  edifice  for  use  or  ornament. 
It  is  divided  into  civil,  militaiy,  and  natal; 
according  as  the  erections  are  for  civil, 
military,  or  naval  purposes;  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  other  divisions  are 
sometimes  introduced.  Architecture  ap< 
pears  to  have  been  amonsr  the  earliest  in- 
ventions, and  its  works  have  been  com- 
monly regulated  by  some  principle  of  here- 
ditary imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure 
the  climate  and  materials  of  any  country 
have  obliged  its  early  inhabitants  to  adopt 
for  their  temporar](  shelter,  the  same  struc- 
ture, with  aU  its  prominent  features,  has 
been  afterwards  in  some  measure  kept  up 

g  their  refined  and  opulent  posterity.  To 
•eece  we  are  indebted  fbr  the  three  prin- 
cipal orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian;  Rome  added 
two  others,  both  formed  out  of  the  former, 
the  Ttucan  and  the  Compotite.  Each  of 
these  has  a  particular  expression;  so  that 
a  building,  or  different  parts  of  a  building, 
may  be  rude,  solid,  neat,  delicate,  or  gay, 
accordingly  as  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  or  the  Composite 
are  employed.  The  columns  of  these  se- 
vCTal  orders  are  easily  disting^shi^le  to 
common  observer^  by  reason  of  the  orna- 
ments that  are  peculiar  to  their  capitals; 
but  the  scientific  difference  consists  in  their 
proportions.  The  Tuscan  order  is  charac- 
terised by  its  simplicity  and  strength.  It 
is  devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  Doric  is 
enlivened  with  ornaments  in  the  frise  and 


capital.  The  Ionic  is  ornamented  with  the 
volute  scroll,  or  spiral  horn:  its  ornaments 
are  in  a  stvle  of  composition  between  the 
plainness  of  the  Doric,  and  the  richness  of 
the  Corinthian.  The  Corinthian  order  is 
known  by  its  capital  being  adorned  with 
two  sorts  of  leaves;  between  these  rise 
little  stalks,  of  which  the  volutes  that  sup- 
port the  highest  part  of  the  capital,  are 
formed.  The  Composite  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  Corinthian,  with  an  addition  of  the 
Ionic  volute.  In  their  private  buildings 
the  Roman  architects  followed  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  their  public  edifices  they  far  sur- 

Sassed  them  in  grandeur.  During  the 
ark  ages  which  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  classic  aruhitcc- 
ture  of  Gretee  and  Rome  was  lost  sight 
of,  but  was  again  revived  hf  the  Italians 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  letters. 
The  Ootkie  atyle  was  so  called  because  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Visigoths ;  but  at  first 
it  M-as  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  we  now 
call  Gothic,  and  which  exhibits  grandeur 
and  splendour,  with  the  most  accurate  exe- 
cution. The  Saxon  and  Norman  tfflet  were 
so  called  because  they  were  respectively 
used  by  the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest, 
and  by  the  Normans  after,  in  the  bnuding 
of  churches.  The  Saxon  style  was  distin- 
guished by  the  semicircular  areh,  which 
they  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from  the 
Romans,  and  partly  from  their  ancestors 
on  the  continent.  The  Norman  was  dis- 
tingfuished  by  the  following  particulars: 
the  walls  were  very  thick,  generally  without 
buttresses;  the  arches,  both  within  and 
without,  semicircular,  and  supported  by 
very  plain  and  solid  columns.  These  two 
styles  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  modes 
of  building  in  England  until  the  rdign  of 
Henrv  II.,  when  a  new  mode  was  intro- 
ducecC  which  was  called  ntodcm  Gothic. 
Whether  this  was  purely  a  deviation  flrom 
the  other  two  modes,  or  whether  it  was  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  source,  is  not  known. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  Saraeenic 
extraction,  and  to  have  been  introduced  bv 
the  crusaders.  The  style  is  distinguished 
by  its  numerous  buttresses,  lofty  spires 
and  pinnacles,  large  and  ramified  windows, 
with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  throu^out. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
revived,  and  brought  the  five  orders  again 
into  use,  although-  for  sacred  edifices  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  styles  still  maintain  the 
pre-eminence. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  column,  or  order  of  columns, 
which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital; 
being  the  lowest  member  of  the  entabla- 
ture. Over  a  chimney,  this  member  is 
called  the  mantle-piece;  and  over  doors  or 
windows,  the  hyperthyron. 

AR'CHIVAULT,  in  architectnre,  the 
inner  contour  of  an  areh,  or  a  f^ame  set  off 
with  moulding^  running  over  the  faces  of 
the  arch  stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  im- 
posts. 

ARCHITE8,  ancient  records,  or  char- 
ters vriiich  contain  titles,  pretensions,  i«i- 
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VMB  AKBOTAOlTSa   nMUi  THKIB  SltMlOHS  IN   THB   triLUtBUi  OW  BiaaC 

^  I  ABo]  11  Ifc^tto  ©utionam  o{  4c  Btllcs  ICtttros.  [aroI 

S     vikfts,  and  prerogatiTe*  of  a  eouimuiuty,  |     AR'GENT,  in  hcnldry,  the  white  eolonr  < 
■     SMiniif,  city,  ot  kingdom.  f  in  the  ooate  of  ttxtOM  of  b«roneta»  knif  ht% 

•  I      iJL'CHON,  the  chief  magistrate  ci  the  ;  and  rentiemen. 

o  city  and  eonunonwealth  of  Athena.                |      AR'G£NTLNB,  in  miaeralogy,  a   ■ah> 

8  ABCTTIC,  Northern ;   lying  under  the    ipeciea  of  carbonate  of  haic,  of  a  ahiaiBC     i 

5  '  arrfa^  or  hear.    In  astronomy,  the  aretie    pearly  Inatre.  I 

o  M  m»rtkp0ie,  is  that  which  is  raised  above  |     AR'GIL,  in  mineralogy,  white  elay;  an 

K  ovr  horison,  and  is  nearly  pointed  out  by    onctuous  kind  of  earth,  of  which  earUiea- 

.  the  last  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor.  '  ware  is  made. 

g  The  mreUe  circle  is  a  lesser  <irele  of  the        A&GILLA  CEOUS  EARTH,  the  earth 

o  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant    <tf  eUy,  called  in  chemistry  mbuninm,  be-      { 

H  SS^  SS'  from  the  north  pole.    This  and  the    eaose    it    is  obtained  in  greatest  parity      | 

a  «a/are#ie  are  often  called  polar  circles,  and     from  alum.     Ai^pllaeeoas  earths  are  the     < 

*  may  be  conceived  to  be  described  by  the  basis  of  earthenware.  * 
S  motion  of  the  ptrfes  of  the  ecliptic  round  I  AR'GO  NA'VIS,  in  astronomy,  a  eon-  | 
o  those  of  the  equaUH*.  |  steUation.  called  after  the  ship  of  Jasoa  < 
(»  ABCT08,  or  ARCTUS,  in  astronomy,    and  his  companioas. 

^  the  Greek  name  Sor  the  Urea  wMJor  and  A&'GONAUT8.  in  Grecian  antiqaity.  a  | 
*J     mumor,  or  the  great  and  little  Bear.                  company  of  illustrious  Greeks,  who  em- 

m  ,      ABCTU'BA,  in  medicine  inflammation    harked  along  with  Jaaon  in  the  ship  Argo,  I 

'      of  the  Anger  «r  to^  from  the  curvature  of    on  an  expedition  to  Colchis  with  a  des^  , 

the  aaiL                                                          I  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.    Some  writers  ; 
t      ARCTU'RUS,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first    imagine;  and  ioremost  among  them  is  Sir 

Imac  Newton,  that  this  expedition  was  ' 
,  Kallv  an  embassy  seat  by  the  Greeks,  dur- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  Egypt,  in  the  ; 

iag  of  trees  by  layers. Abcvatior,  in    reign  of  Amcnophis,  to  persuade  the  na-  i 

soigoy,  a  distorticm  or  incurvation  of  the    tioos  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sad 

bones.                                                                I  Mediterranean  seas  to  take  that  opportu-  • 

ARCUBALI8TA,  a  crosa-bow;  a  term    nityof  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which  \ 

i^ich  has  been  eontraeted  both  into  fio-    Seaostris  had  laid  upon  them :    anid  that  ; 


magnitude,  in  the  oonsteUation  ai  Arcto-    liiac  I 

phylax  or  BoOtca.  ,  really  m 

ARCDATION,  in  horticulture,  the  nus-    ing  the 


%     lUtm  and  ArbaUtt. 

g         AROAiTSINES,  a  very  fine  sort  of  Per- 
the  finest  used  in  the  kxHus  of 


fetching  the  golden  fleece  was  only  a  pro- 
tence  to  cover  their  true  design. 

AR'GUMENT.  in  rhetoric  and  logic,  an  in- 
ference drawn  from  premises,  the  truth  of 
ARDE'SIA.  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  9i    whichisiodiq>utable,  or  st  least  highly  pro. 


s 

2     arfiUaceoua  earths,  consisting  of  alomioa,    bable.  In  reasoning,Mr.  Locke  obs^es  that     I 
•i     silica.  Ac.  men  ordinarilv  ase  four  sorts  of  amuuents.      ^ 


rilica.  Ac.  I  men  ordinarily  use  four  soru  of  arguments. 

j        A'REA.  the  site  or  space  of  ground  on  '  The  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men.      ^ 

^     whieh  sny  building  b  erected;  but  more    whose  pvU  and  learning,  oninenry,  power,     S 

a     gourally  applied  to  the  open  space  at  the    or  some  other  cause,  has  gained  a  naiu^      " 

5     bottom  ot'a  house. Aass.  in  geouKtry,  i  uid  settled  their  reputation  in  the  cowmoa 

Si     the  superficial  contents  of  any  figure,  as  a    esteem,  with  some  kind  of  authority ;  this 

a     tris^^  quadrangle,  &c ^Abka.  in  mi-  '  may  be  called  argnwuutnm  ad  rcrecumdimm. 

S  neralogy,  the  maas  dug  from  tbe  mines,  or  Secondly,  another  way  is  to  require  the  sd- 
o     the  pUee  where  it  is  dug.  {  versaries  to  admit  what  they  alleire  as  a 

'  '  ARE'CA.  an  Indian  nut.  the  fruit  of  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better;  this  he  ralla 
S     kfed  of  palm-tree,  which  the  nativn  roll  np    mrffumcntum  ad  ignermntiam.    A  third  way 

•  ;  in  a  betel  lest  and  chew  to  help  diitestiou.  i«,  to  press  a  man  with  consequences, 
2  '  ARE'NA.  in  ttomaa  antiquity,  that  part  drawn  from  his  own  principles  or  oonce^- 
n,     of  the  amphitheatre  where  the  gladiators    sions;  this  is  known  by  the  name  of  arf/m 

•  foaj^:  so  called  from  its  being  always  micntum  ad  komiucm.  Fourthly,  the  utang 
o     strewed  with  sand,  to  conceal  from  the    proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations 

•  view  of  the  pet^lc.  the  blood  spilt  in  the    of  knowledge  or  probability ;  this  he  calls 

S  ,  eombat. ^Aubwa,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  j  mrgumcntmm  ad  /udieimm;   and  observes.  ' 

i  ;  of  earths  of  the  sUioeous  order.  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  four,  that      ^ 

o  I     A'REOLA.  the  coloured  circle  surround-    brings  true  instruction  with  it.  and  ad-      S 

Sing  the  nipple  oi  the  breast.  |  ranees  us  in  our  way  to  know  ledse. « 

„  I     A&ENATIO.a  kind  of  dry  bath,  wherein  {  AsftUMKNT.  in  literature,  denotes  also  the     . 

•  the  patient  sat  with  his  bare  feet  on  hot    abridgment,  or  heads  of  a  book,  history,  >   3 

S     *>n^  I  chapter,  Ac. Anovumnr,  in  astronomv,     ^ 

S  AREOP'AGUS,  a  so^erci|rn  tribunal  at  .  any  quantity  or  equation  on  which  depends  ^ 
M  '  Athens,  famous  for  the  justice  and  impar.  }  another  quantity  relating  to  the  motion  of  j 
"  j  tiaUty  of  iu  decrees.  It  was  in  the  town,  ,  the  planets ;  or  it  may  be  deling  an  arc 
S  on  a  rack  or  hill  opposite  to  the  citadel,  whereby  another  arc  is  to  be  sought,  bear- 
S  There  are  some  remains  of  the  areopagus  ing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  first  arc— 
1}  Kill  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  Ex. :  Argument  qf  Inelinatioih  an  arch  of  a 
B  Theseus,  which  was  heretofore  in  the  middle  j  planet's  orbit  intercepted  between  the  as. 
■  <tf  tlM  dty,  but  is  now  without  the  walls,  i  cending  node,  and  the  place  of  the  planet 
I*  AR'GAJi^orAR:'GOJ«,crudetarUr.inthe  1  from  the  sun,  numbered  according  to  the 
5  I  state  in  which  it  ia  taken  out  ui'  empty  !  succession  of  the  signs. 

jwiae-vetsels.  |      ARGUMENTA  TION,  in  logic,  an  ope- 

vaa  aamoPAOiTaa  waaa  umawsd,  tn«iwFi:.o«wc»p,  awd  i«n.»xiai,a. 
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ration  of  the  intellect,  bt  which  any  pro- 
position ia  proved  by  the  help  of  other  pro- 
positions. 

ARGYROPCE'IA.  in  alehemy,  the  art  of 
making  silver  out  of  inferior  metalsy  by  the 
aid  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A'RIANS,  the  followers  of  Arias,  a  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  318,  who  denied 
the  three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
of  the  same  essence,  and  affirmed  Christ  to 
be  a  creature ;  that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  to  his  deity ;  that  he  was  neither 
co-etemal,  nor  co-equal  with  him;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  God«  but  a 
creature  of  the  Son. 

A'RIES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of 
fixed  stars,  drawn  on  the  globe  in  the 
figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the  first  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination, 
and  consists  of  sixty-six  stars.   It  is  luually 

called  the  vernal  sign. Aribs  was  also 

the  original  name  for  the  battering  ram^f 
the  ancients. 

ARIO'SO,  in  musical  composition,  the 
Italian  word  for  the  time  of  a  common  air. 

ARISTA,  in  botany,  a  long  needle-like 
beard,  which  stands  out  firom  the  hiuk  of 
a  g^rain  of  com,  grass,  &c. 

ARISTOCRACY,  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment, composed  of  the  nobles,  or  superior 
cititens  of  a  country :  such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  Aristocracy  is  also  often 
used  for  the  nobility  of  a  coimtry,  under  b 
monarchy,  or  any  form  of  government. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,  in  botany,  Birthteort: 
a  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  and  gy- 
naudria  class  of  plants.  The  species  are 
all  either  shrubs  or  perennials. 

ARISTOTE'LIAN,  something  reUiting 
to  Aristotle :  thus  we  read  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophv,  school,  &c.  The  Aristo- 
telians were  also  designated  Peripatetics, 
and  their  philosophv  long  prevailed  in  the 
schools,  till  it  gave  place  to  the  Neu'tonian. 

ARITH'METIC,  the  art  or  science  of 
numbering,  or  computing  by  certain  rules, 
of  which  the  four  first  and  simplest  are 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  Yulgar  Arithmetic  is  the  com- 
putation of  numbers  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life.  Int^ral  Arithmetic  treats  of 
whole  numbers ;  rau:tional  Arithmetic,  of 
fractional  numbers;  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
of  decimal  numbers.  The  method  of  nota- 
tion that  we  now  use  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  Arabians,  and  the  characters  by 
which  all  the  operations  of  common  arith- 
metic are  performed  are  these,  1,  2,  S,  4,  5, 
6>  7>  8k  9>  0.  The  first  nine  are  called  sis- 
uificant  figures,  which  when  placed  singly 
denote  the  simple  numbers  subjoined  to  the 
characters;  but  when  several  significant 
numbers  are  placed  together,  the  first  or 
right  hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for  its 
simple  value:  the  second  signifies  so  many 
tens,  the  third  so  many  hundreds,  and  so 
on.  Although  this  notation  consists  of 
only  nine  digits,  with  the  cipher  0,  yet,  by 
■ri«in»  « loAU  nower  to  these  tieures.  namely. 


to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Greeki  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  re- 

Iiresent  their  numbers.  The  Romans  fol- 
owed  the  same  method,  and  besides  cha- 
racters  for  each  rank  of  classes,  they  intro- 
duced others  for  five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  Ac. ; 
as,  I,  for  One;  V,  Five;  X,  Ten;  L,  Fifty; 
0,  One  Hnndred;  D,  Five  Hundred;  and 
M,  a  Thousand.  Now  it  is  erident  that 
with  these  seven  letters  any  number  may 
be  represented,  by  repetition  and  combina- 
tion, thus  XXX  stand  for  three  tens  or 
thirty:  CCX  for  two  hundred  and  ten,  and 
so  on.  The  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  let- 
ters is  this :  when  a  numeral  letter  is  placed 
Hfter,  or  on  the  right  hand  of  one  of  greater 
vBlue,  their  values  are  to  be  added,  thus  XVI 
stand  for  sixteen,  and  MDCCCXXXIX 
for  the  date  of  the  year  1839.  Bnt  when  a 
numeral  letter  is  placed  h«fon,  or  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  of  greater  value,  the 
value  of  the  less  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
greater,  thiu  lY  stand  for  five  less  one, 
or  four;  IX  or  ten  less  one,  orniqe;  XC 
one  hundred  less  ten,  or  ninety,  &c. 

ARK,  the  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  firom  the  flood. 
It  was  500  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  50  high. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  the  chest 
in  which  the  stone  tables  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  divine  hand, 
were  laid  up.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  called 
the  mercy-seat,  before  which  the  high-priest 
aopeared  once  every  year  on  the  great  day 
or  expiation ;  and  the  Jews,  wherever  they 
worshipped,  turned  their  facet  towards  the 
place  where  the  ark  stood. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying  a 
fleet  of  men-of-war.  The  armada  to  whiefa 
the  Soaniards,  in  confidence  of  success, 
gave  tbe  name  of  invtMciife,  consisting  of 
130  large  ships,  fiirnished  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  a  large  armjr, 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  the  illnstrious 
Elizabeth,  but  it  was  scattered  by  the  ele- 
ments and  almost  annihilated  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  on  tlie  30th  July,  15S8.  On  which 
occasion  a  medal  was  struck  with  the  motto, 
"AiBavitDeus,  etdissipantur,"  in  grateful 
memory  of  the  interposition  of  Heaven  in 
our  favour. 

ARMADILliA,  caUed  also  Gitabda  Cot- 
TAS,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  formerly 
maintained  on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, to  prevent  fbrei^ertfirom  trading  with 
the  colonists  and  natives. 

ARMADIL'LO, in  natural  history, aqua- 
draped,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig,  the  tail  of  a 
liaard,  and  the  feet  of  a  hedgehog.  He  it 
armed  with  a  coat  of  impenetrable  tealet, 
under  which  he  retires  like  a  tortoiae. 

ARMA'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  storehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  arms  or  utensils. 

ARMATU'RA,  in  antiquitv,  the  militaxr 
exercise  in  use  among  the  Romans,  «hich 
consisted  either  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
javelin,  shootinr  with  the  bow,  4c. 
I  ARMB'NlAN8.a8ectordivisionamong8t 
the  eastern  Christians;   thus  called  from 
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Afiiiau%  tbe  eooBtry  aocientlT  iahabtted 
■^     "^  ^     ''  ':iiia«  <rf  Anue- 


any  thinf  that  a  penoa  wean  for  hla  owb 
b^  Umbi;  Uiere  wei«  two  kiiia«  (tf  Anue-  defence,  or  takes  mtobia  band,  and  uses,  m 
niana,  one  wbieb  adbered  to  tbe  catbolic  anger,  to  strike  or  tbrow  at  another.—— 
cburcb,  and  another  which  nyected  e^is-  Arms  denote  also  tbe  natond  weapons  of 
coi»ac7.  Tbeyare  cenerallj  accused  of  being  beasts,  as  daws,  teeth,  beak,  Ac 
mouopbysites,  omy  aUowing  of  one  nature  j  AUM8,  Coats  or,  family  insignia  or  dis- 
in  Jesns  Christ.  I  tinctions,  which  bad  their  rise  from  tbe 

ABME'NIAN  STONE,  an  opaque  sort  of    painting  of  the  shields  used  in  war  bcfoiv 
stone,  of  a  greenish  bine  colour,  like  tbe  i  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
lapis  laxalL    It  is  used  as  a  putative.  AR'MT,  in  a  inneral  sense,  is  taken  for 

ABME'NIAN  ROLE,  a  natire  bole  or  !  tbewbolearmed force  raised  for  tbe  defence 
eartb  brooght  from  Armenia,  comroonlj  of  tbe  country  by  bmd.  In  a  limited  sense, 
called  bole  armoniac  it  is  used  aa  an  ab-  .  it  denotes  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  consist- 
sorbent  and  astringent.  I  ing  of  borse  and  foot,  completely  armed. 


ARinOEB,    an   es<)oire,    or    armour-  i  and  p>roTided  with  artillery,  ammunition,  i 

Ei>visioBs,&c.  under  a  commander- in-ehief,  ' 
ving  lieutenant-generals,  mi^or-f  vnerala^  I 
brigadiers,  and  other  officers  under  him.  , 


bearer. 


A  title  of  dignity  to  such  as  bear 
<  I  anas;  oi  which  there  are  two  kinds,  Jrmi- 
I  gen  bp  eovr/esy,  as  sons  of  noblemen,  eldest 
sons  of  knq^hts,  ftc,  and  Jrwugen  bp  crtti- 
\  tin,  such  as  the  king's  senranta,  Ac. 
•  I  ARMlLliA-HKMBao'SA,  in  anatomy,  is 
.  that  circular  ligament  which  comprehends 
I     all  tbe  tendons  of  the  whole  hand  as  it  were 

t     a  circle. AaMu.i.A,  in  antiquity,  a  brace- 

,  let  or  onuunent  for  the  wrist,  presented  as 
»  a  badge  of  distinction  to  soldiiers. 
r  ABTMILLAEY  SPHERE,  in  astronomy. 
I  an  aititicial  sphere  composed  of  a  niunber 
I  of  circles  put  together  in  their  natur«J  or- 
I  t  der  to  assist  tbe  imagination  in  conceiving 
I  of  tbe  motions  of  tbe  celestial  bodies.  This 
'  ,  sphere  revolves  en  ite  axis  with  a  silvered 
[     horizon,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 

>  moveable  every  way  upon  a  brass  supporter. 
I  '  The  other  parts  are  the  equinoctial,  sodiac, 

I  meridian,  tropic  and  polar  circles. ^Aa- 

I  MULAST  TsieoNOMSVBB,  an  instrument, 
'  eonsistiog  of  five  semi-circles  divided  and 
I  graduated  so  aa  to  solve  many  problems  in 
\  •  astronomy. 

,  {  ARMIN'IANS,  followers  of  Arminius;  a 
I  <  sect  of  Christians  which  arose  in  Holland, 
I  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
I     and  separated  themselves  from  the  Calvin- 

<  ists.    They  consider  the   doctrine  of  the 
I  I  Trinity  as  unessential  to  salvation;  and  the 

>  '  worship  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  as  unordained 
I  by  any  precept  of  tbe  scriptures.  Their 
I  '  great  pnnciplie  is,  that  all  sects  of  Chris- 
'  I  tians  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

AR'MUUR.  a  name  fur  all  such  babili- 

1     menu  as  serve  to  defend  tbe  body  from 

;  >  wounds,  especially  of  darts,  a  sword,  a  lance, 

'<     Ac    A  complete  suit  of  armour  anciently 

!     consisted  ot  a  casque  or  helm,  a  gorget, 

'     cuirass,  gauntlets,  tasses,  brassets,  cuiabes, 

[     and  coven  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs 

I     were  fiwtened.    This  they  called  armour 

»     tmpm-fie;  and  was  worn  by  cavaliers  and 

i     men  at  arms.    Tbe  infantry  bad  only  part 

.     of  it,  vis.  a  pot  or  head-piece,  a  cuirass  and 

tasses ;  but  all  of  tliem  made  light.  Lastly, 

the  hones  themselves  bad  their  armour. 

wherewith  to  cover  the  head  and  neck.    Of 

all  this  fomitnre  of  war,  scarcely  any  thing 

is  now  retained  except  the  cuirass. 

AEMOU  It  BEARBE,  the  person  who  was 
fonnetly  employed  to  carry  the  armour  of 
aaotber. 

ARMS,  ia  military  phraseolo^,  aU  kinds 
of  weapons,  whether  used  for  odfence  or  de- 
fence.  Abms,  in  a  les*!  "cn^  extend  to 


An  army  is  generally  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  corps,  each  consisting  of  bri- 
gades, regiments,  battalions,  and  squadrons; 
when  in  the  field,  it  is  formed  into  lines ; 
the  first  line  is  called  the  vanguard,  the 
second  the  main  body,  the  third  tbe  rear- 
guard, or  body  of  reserve.  The  middle  of 
each  line  is  occupied  by  tbe  foot ;  the  ca- 
valry forms  the  right  and  left  wins  of  each 
line,  and  sometimes  squadrons  of  borse  are 

filaced  in  the  intervals  between  tbe  batu- 
ions. Tbe  wutteriel  of  an  army,  as  the 

French  term  it,  consisUof  the  horses,  stores, 
provisions,  and  every  thing  neresssi^  for 
service.  Jrmiet  are  moreover  distinguubed 
according  to  their  service,  into  hloekading 
army,  amy  iff  oburvation,  army  of  reterve, 
&c. 

A  R'NABOS,  an  aromatic  drug,  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon. 

A' RODE,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguese 
measure  for  sngar,  equal  to  36  bushels. 

ARO'MA,  the  odoriferous  principle  pecu- 
liar to  plants  and  flowers. 

AROMAT'IC,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  plants  and  other  bodies  asyield  a  brisk 
fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm  spicy  taste,  as 
cloves,  cardamom-seeds,  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, &c.  Their  peculiar  qualities  reside 
in  a  volatile  oil,  usually  called  essential  oil, 
and  a  grosser  resinotu  substance,  capable 
of  being  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine.  Jro- 
wuitica,  considered  as  medicineiL  warm  the 
stomach,  and  by  dcRrees  tbe  wliole  habit, 
raise  the  pulse,  and  quicken  the  circula- 
tion :  hence  in  cold  languid  cases,  they  in- 
crease strength,  and  promote  the  natural 
secretions. 

A'ROPH,  a  term  employed  hj  the  ancient 
alchemists  for  a  distillation  of^  saflhm  and 
othrr  chemical  flowers. 

ARPEGGIO,  in  music,  is  a  term  imply- 
ing that  the  tones  should  be  sounded  dis- 
tinctly, as  they  are  heard  on  tbe  harp.— Aa« 
rRGoio  AccoMrAKiMBTtT  consists  chiefly 
of  the  notes  of  the  several  chords  taken  in 
returning  successions. 

AR'PENT,  a  French  measure  of  100 
perches. 

AR'QUEBUS,  a  band-gun,  larger  than  a 
musket.  He  who  nsed  it  was  called  an 
Arqwbmtur. 

AUQUEBUSA'DE,  a  kind  of  medicated 
water,  recommended  in  cases  of  gun  shot 
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troands ;  whence  its  name.  It  ii  alio  called 
mqua  vuUeraria  and  aqua  tchpetorie. 

ARRACHE'  in  heraldry,  a  representation 
of  a  jplaBt  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

ARBAION'MENT,  in  law.  the  bringing 
a  prisoner  forth,  reading  the  indictment  to 
him,  and  putting  the  question  of  guilty  or 


not  guilty. 
AR'RAr 


RA8  HANGINGS,  in 
pestry  made  at  Arras,  in  France. 

ARRAY',  the  drawing  up  of  soldiers  in 
order  of  battle.— —In  law,  /•  ekalUng*  on 
array,  is  to  make  exceptions  against  lul  the 
persons  arrayed  or  impanelled. 

ARREST,  the  apprehending  and  re- 
8trainin|;  a  person,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
be  obedient  to  the  law;  which  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  must  be  done  bjr  virtue  of  precept 
*  *   ibassadors. 


out  of  some  court.    Amht 


the  realm,  and  members  of  parliament,  are 
privileged  from  an  arrest  for  debt.  Abbbst 
or  JvDSMBMT,  is  the  assigpaing  just  reasons 
wh^  judgment  should  not  pass ;  as,  want  of 
notice  of  the  trial ;  a  material  defect  in  the 
pleading;  when  the  record  diilers  from  the 
deed  piraded ;  when  persons  are  mis-nained ; 
where  more  is  given  by  the  verdict  than  is 
laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.    This  may  be 

done  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cases. 

Abbbst,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a  disease 
seated  between  the  ham  and  the  pastern. 

ARRIE'RE  BAN.  the  phrase  for  a  gene- 
ral proclamation  of  the  French  kings,  by 
which  not  only  their  immediate  feudatories, 
but  their  vassals,  were  summoned  to  take 

the  field  of  war. An  arriere  tattal  was 

the  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

AR'RI8,in  architecture,  the  intersection 
or  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  exte- 
rior sur&ces  of  two  bodies,  answering  to 

what  is  called  the  edge. Abris  fillet, 

a  snudl  piece  of  timber,  of  a  triang^ulair  sec- 
tion, used  in  raising  the  slates  against  a 
waU  that  cuts  obliquely  across  the  roof. 

ARRONDEE',  in  heraldry,  a  cross,  con- 
sisting of  sections  of  a  circle,  the  whole  of 
the  curves  being  in  the  same  direction. 

AR'ROW,  a  ught  shaft,  or  rod,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  feathered  at  the  other,  in- 
tended as  a  weapon  of  offence.  Arrow- 
makers  were  called  yfefcAer*  ( from  ^rcA«,  the 
French  word  for  arrow.)    When  this  wea- 

Kn  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  it  is  said  to 
barbed  and  feathered. 

ARROW-GRASS,  a  plant  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an 
arrow. 

AR'ROW-ROOT,  the  root  of  the  maranta 
OTHndinaeta,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the 
West  In^es,  ana  ftumishes  a  kind  of  starch, 
more  nutritive,  and  IVeer  from  pecuUar 
taste  or  flavour,  tlian  the  starch  of  either 
wheat  or  potatoes. 

All'R0W-8TlCK,a  rod  employed  in  sur- 
veying. 

AR'SENIC.  a  ponderous  mineral  body, 
associated  with  a  gnreat  many  metallic  ores. 
It  is  yellow,  white,  and  red.  Yellow  arsenic 
is  the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  mines, 
otherwise  called  arsenic  ore.  White  arsenic 
is  drawn  from  the  yellow  by  sublimating .  i 


and  is  reduoed  to  powder  by  the  mixture 
of  oxygen,  or  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  in  small  quan 
titles,  but  is  otherwise  a  deadly  poison- 
Red  arsenic  is  the  vellow  arsenic  rubified 
by  fire,  when  it  it  caUed  realgaL  The  fol- 
owing  recipe  has  been  given,  as  likely  to 
be  effectual  where  arsenic  oas  been  received 
into  the  stomach.  If  a  quantity  is  swal- 
lowed large  enough  to  endanger  life,  let  an 
emetic  be  instantly  given,  and  then  lar|^ 
quantities  of  hepar  sulphuris  dissolved  m 
water  be  taken:  this,  a  scruple  at  a  time, 
l^ven  vrith  emetics,  milk,  castor  oil,  &c.  nay 
prevent  the  dire  effecu  that  would  other* 
wise  follow  the  dose  of  poison. 

ARSEN'ICAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
contains  or  belongs  to  arsenic,  as  arsenical 
pyrites,  &c.— -Absbnical  Maobbt,  a  pre- 
pantion  of  antimony  with  sulphur  and 

white  arsenic. ^Absbricai.   Solution, 

a  solution  of  arsenic  with  sab-oarbonate 
of  potash  in  distilled  water. 

ARSE'NIATE,  a  sort  of  salu  formed  by 
the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  differ- 
ent bases,  as  the  arseniate  of  ammonia,  Ac 

ARSON,  the  act  of  wiiaUly  setting 
houses  on  fir^  which  is  felony  at  cmninon 
law,  and  likewise  by  statute. 

ART,  a  system  of  rules,  serving  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  certain  actions;  in 
which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  science, 
or  a  system  of  merely  speculative  prin- 
ciples.  Terms  of  Art,  are  such  woras  as 

are  used  in  regard  to  any  particular  art,  pro- 
fession, or  science. 

ART  and  PART,  a  phrase  used  in  Scot- 
land ;  when  any  one  is  charged  with  a  crime, 
they  say,  he  is  art  and  part  in  committing 
the  same,  that  is,  he  was  concerned  both  in 
the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it. 

ARTERY,  a  blood  vessel,  which  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  and  gradusjly  becomes  less 
in  diameter  the  forther  it  goes;  but  it  gives 
out  numberless  ramifications  in  its  course. 
Arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  preservation 
of  li^.  for  nutrition,  generation  of  heat,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  different  fiuids.  The 
action  of  tlie  arteries,  called  the  pulse,  cor- 
respcmds  with  that  of  the  heart. 

ARTEMIS'IA.  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Diana.  In  the  Liu- 
nawn  system  of  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
in  which  southernwood,  wormwood,  &c. 
are  contained. 

ARTE'SIAN  WELLS,  a  subterranean 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  is  obtained 
by  boring  vertically  down  through  one  or 
more  of  the  geological  strata  of  the  earth, 
till  the  perforation  reaches  a  porous  gravel 
bed  containing  water,  placed  under  such 
incumbent  pressure  as  to  cause  it  to  ascend 
to  the  surface,  or  to  a  height  convenient 
for  the  operation  of  a  pump.  It  is  said  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient 
French  prorince  of  Artois,  where  for  many 
centuries  they  have  been  used,  although 
their  adoption  in  this  country  is  very  re- 
cent.  The  operations  employed  for  pene- 
trating the  soil  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
practiBcd  by  the  miner,  in  boring  to  find 
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metallic  veins ;  but  the  excBvator  of  Arte- 
aian  wells  must  resort  to  peculiar  expedients 
to  prevent  the  purer  water,  which  cornea 
from  deep  strata,  minKling  with  the  cruder 
waters  of  the  alluvial  beds  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  Ac  In  London  and  its  vid- 
nitr  there  are  now  a  great  many  of  these 
wdUs,  which  have  been  perforated  throufh 
the  immensely  thick  bed  of  London  day, 
and  even  through  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
jacent chalk.  If  we  admit  that  the  nume- 
z«ms  siMriuKs  which  issue  fVom  the  ground 
proceed  from  the  infiltration  of  the  waters 
prmeresaively  condensed  in  rain,  dew,  Ac. 
tiietheory  of  these  interior  streamlets  is 
sniRciently  obvious  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  up- 
per stratum  is  perforated,  the  waters  may 
rise,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatie  pres- 
sure upon  the  lower  strata,  and  even  orer- 
fiow  the  surface  in  a  constant  stream,  oro- 
Tided  the  level  firom  which  they  proceed  be 
proportionaUy  higher.  In  the  progress  of 
^Vhoring,  frequent  vems  of  water  are 
passed  thronsh ;  but  as  these  are  small 
Imuns,  and  perhaps  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances,  the  operation  u  earned 
on  until  an  iqperture  is  made  mto  a  nmin 
sorinc.  which  wUl  flow  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  eLth.  If  this  has  its  source  in  a  neijjh- 
bonrinir  hill,  the  water  wiU  frequently  nse 
SSTSJ  produce  a  continued  fountain ;  but 
a^the  spVing  happens  to  be  betow  the  level 
ot  the  surface  of  Uie  ground  where  the  bor- 
ing is  effected,  it  may.  be  nec««a3T  to  dig  a 
wdl  of  considerable  size  down  to  that  level. 
in  order  to  form  a  reservoir  into  which  the 
water   may  flow,  and  whence  tf  must  be 

'^AIM'HRI^IS,    the  Gout,  in  medicine. 
rSee  the  article  Govv.l 
ABTHBITICA,  in  botany,  a  name  used 

*»^J^^SStSiA.  in  natural  l^tory,  a  ge- 
niwof  imperfect  crystab^  found  always  in 
^plex  Masses,  and  formmg  kmg,  single 
^S^im,  with  very  short  and  slender  co- 
uJIIuM.  In  anatomy,  a  species  of  arti- 
^^^n.  wherein  a  flat  head  of  one  bone  is 
fil^^  into  a  shallow  socket  of  another. 
"SPriCHOKB.  a  phmtveryHkethethis- 
.,  ''^^ii  _^i«  i*«iuls  smular  to  the  cone 
"!  s  bottom  of  each 


m  of  each  floret, 
edible  substance, 
is  a  plant,  the 
a  potato,  having 

lar,  a  particle  in 
res  to  express  the 
B  of  nouns,  when 
lifferent  tennina- 
!nt  states  and  cir- 

>m  ol  noana- Abtioie,  in  Uw, 

!rSi;r;^"^rcondition  in  a  covenant. 

T'»^^i^*S  utSance  of  every  letter,  syl- 
iS&^^rd.^  -  "»  '"'^  oneWlf  fa. 
tellisible. 


ARTIFaCER,  one  who  works  with  the 
bands,  and  manufactures  any  kind  of  com- 
modity in  metal,  wood,  Ac. ;  a  mechanic. 

ARTIFICIAL  DAT.  in  astronomy,  that 
space  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

ARTIFICIAL  LINES,  in  geometry,  lines 
so  contrived  on  a  sector  as  to  represent  Jo- 
garithmal  lines  and  tangents. 

ARTIL'LSRY,  a  collective  name  denot- 
ing engines  of  war,  but  particnlarlv  can- 
non, mortars,  and  other  laive  pieces,  for  the 
discharge  of  shot  and  shells.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  science  which  teaches 
all  things  relatins  to  the  artillery,  as  the 
construction  of  all  engines  of  war,  the  ar- 
rangement, movement,  and  management  of 
cannon  and  all  sorts  of  ordnance,  used  either 
in  the  field,  or  the  camp,  or  at  sieges,  &c 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  troops 
by  whom  these  arms  are  served,  the  men 
being,  in  fact,  subsidiary  to  the  instru- 
ments.  Farh  qfartillerf,  a  place  set  a- 

part  in  a  camp  for  the  artillery  and  large 

ire-arms. IVats  qf  mrtillery,  a  set  or 

number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on 

carriages. Piping  ttrtiHerp,  a  sort  of  sr- 

tillCTv,  so  called  from  the  celerity  with 
which  it  can  be  moved.  Seats  are  contrived 
for  the  men  who  work  it,  and  a  sufficient 
force  of  horses  is  applied  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  at  a  gallop;  each  horse  being 
rode  by  a  separate  driver. 

ARTIMOURANTICO,  in  metallurgv,  a 
recently  discovered  compound  of  tin, 'bis- 
muth, sulphur,  dnd  copper,  having'  greatly 
the  amearanee  of  gold. 

ARTIST,  a  proficient  in  the  liberal  arts, 
in  distinction  from  AaTtxAif,  or  one  who 
follows  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

ARTS,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
word,  means  any  acqwred  skill.  They  are 
usuiUy  divided  mto  Jlne  and  ss^I;  com- 
prisins  under  the  former,  all  those,  the  di- 
rect oDJect  of  which  is  not  absolute  utility, 
as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  &e., 
in  distinction  to  the  arts  called  ut^l,  or 
such  as  are  essential  to  trade  and  corn- 
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They  take  their  name 

nom  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  procured  them 
from  the  East,  or  from  his  grandson,  who 
presented  them  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
ARUS'PICES,  or  HABUSTICE8,  an 
order  of  priesthood  among  the  Romans,  who 
pretended  to  foretel  fhtnre  events  by  in- 
spectii^  the  entrails  of  vietfans  killed  in  sa- 
crifice. They  were  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  abolished  by  Constantine,  a.d.  337. 
AR'YIL.  or  ARTAL,  in  archeology,  fh- 
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ncral  rites. Abtii.  Bbbad,  bread  given 

to  the  poor  at  a  funeral. 

ARYTH'MUS,  in  music,  the  modulation 
of  time. 

AS,  a  weight  used  by  the  ancients,  con- 
sisting of  12  ounces :  it  was  also  used  as  a 
coin,  and  as  an  integer  divided  into  12  parts. 

ASAFtETIDA,  a  resinous  gum  of  a  very 
fetid  smell,  obtained  from  the  ferula  atafct- 
tida,  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  a  native  of 
Persia.  It  comes  into  this  country  in  small 
grains  of  different  colours,  hard  and  brit- 
tle ;  and  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy 
in  hysterical  disorders. 

ASAPUATUM,  in  medicine,  a  sort  of 
serpigo,  supposed  to  be  gennated  in  the 
pores  like  worms. 

A  SAP  HEX  8,  defective  utterance. 

ASAROTA,  in  antiquity,  a  pavement  or 
floor  laid  in  dining  rooms,  and  composed  of 
very  small  tiles  inlaid  in  different  colours. 

ASA'SI,  a  tree  gprowing  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  infusion  of  whose  leaves  cures 
the  tooth-ache. 

ASBESTOS,  or  ASBES'TUS,  an  inflam- 
mable  mineral  substance,  of  which  amian- 
thu*  is  one  of  its  principal  species.  This 
consists  of  elastic  fibres,  somewhat  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  and  slightly  translucent. 
The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  from  the 
fibres  of  the  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
said,  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
when  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile ;  it  being 
incombustible  in  its  nature. 

ASCAR'IDES,  worms  that  infest  the  im- 
tettiHum  rectum,  and  cause  a  violent  itch- 
ing ;  also  a  kind  of  w^orms  which  infest  the 
intestines  of  all  animals. 

ASCEND'ANT,  in  law,  such  relations  as 
are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family ;  as  the 
father,  grandfather,  peat  uncle,  &c.  Mar- 
riage is  always  forbidden  between  the  as- 
cendants and  descendants  in  a  right»line. 

AscBifDANT,  in  astrology,  that  degree 

of  the  ecliptic  that  rises  at  a  oerson's  na- 
tivity; or  the  plftnet  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  fate  of  an  individual  at  his  birth. 
— ^Ascbndaw,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  masonry  or  joiner's  work,  which 
borders  the  three  sides  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys. 

ASCENDING,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  star,  degree,  or  point  m  the 
heavens,  which  is  rising  above  the  horizon. 

AscBNDiNe  Latitude,  the  latitude  of 

a  planet  when  going  toward  the   north 

pole. AscBNDine  NoDB,  that-point  of  a 

planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  eclip- 
tic to  proceed  northward. Ascendino 

SioNS,  those  wliich  are  upon  the  ascent, 
or  rising,  from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith. 

ASCEN'SION,  in  astronomy,  that  de- 
gree of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  first 
of  Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  the  sun 
or  a  star.  This  is  either  right  or  oblique, 
according  as  it  rises  in  a  right  or  an  ob- 
lique   sphere. Ascbnsional    sivpbb- 

BNCB,  tne  difference  between  the  right  and 
the  oblique  ascension  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens. 

ASCEN'SION  DAT,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Christian  church,  ten  days  before 


Whitsuntide,  in  memory  of  our  Savionr  as- 
cending into  Heaven.  It  is  otherwise  call- 
ed Holy  Thursday. 

ASCEN'SUS  MOR'BI,  in  medicine,  the 
ascent  or  increase  of  a  disease. 

ASCENT",  in  a  general  sense,  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  upwards.  The  ascent  of 
light  bodies  is  owing  to  the  preponderancy 
of  heavier  ones,  whereby  they  are  impelled 

upwards. ^Ascent  of  Fi^uins, the  rising 

of  fluids  in  a  glass  tube  or  any  vessel  above 

the  surface  of  their  own  level. Ascbnt, 

in  logic,  a  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one 
ascends  from  particulars  to  universals.  j 
ASCETICS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  ' 
such  Christians  in  the  primitive  church  as 
inured  themselves  to  ^at  degprees  of  ab- 
stinence and  fasting,  m  order  to  subdue 
their  passions.  In  short,  every  kind  of 
uncommon  piety  laid  claim  to  the  name 
oaeetic. 

AS'CII»  in  geography,  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  having  no  shadow,  such  as  those  in  | 
the  torrid  zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  their 

sun  at  noon  in  the  zenith. Ascia,  in  I 

surgery,  a  bandage  in  the  form  of  an  axe.     I 

ASCID'IA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  mollutca  species,  fpund  prin- 
cipally in  the  sea,  adhering  to  rocks,  shells, 
and  other  submarine  substances. 

ASCITES,  in  medicine,  dropsy  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen.  { 

ASCLEPl'A,  a  Grecian  festival,  held  in  ' 
honour  of  iEsculapins.    It  was  also  called  1 
the  sacred  contest,  because  poets  and  mu- 
sicians contended  for  rictory  there. 

ASCLEPlADiB'AN  VERSE,  a  kind  of  ' 
poetic  measure,  so  called  from  .^sclepias,  I 
the  inventor  of  it.  I 

ASCLE'PIAS,  in   botany,  a   genus   of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  are  mostly  pe-  ' 
rennials  and  shrubs.    Class  5,  Pentandria; 
Order  2,  Digynia.  I 

ASCO'LIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes-  ' 
tival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husband-  t 
men,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  a  he-goat,  because  that  animal 
destroys  the  vines.  i 

AS'CYRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planU  ' 
with  a  rosaceous  flower,  and  an  oblone 
capsular  fruit,  formed  of  two  valves,  and 
containing  a  number  of  small,  roundish 
seeds.  It  belong  to  the  poly adelpkiapolp- 
mndria  class  of  Linnaeus.  | 

ASE,  in  medicine,  a  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  a  loathing  of  food  arising  frtim  a  i 
diseased  stomach.  j 

ASH,  a  well-known  English  tree,  whose 
wood  is  much  used  by  wheelwrights,  tur- 
ners, &c.  There  are  several  kinds,  the 
common,  Jlowerinff,  mountain  ash,  &c. 

ASH'ES,  the  remains  of  any  vegetable,  I 
animal,  or  mineral    substance    that    has 
been  burned ;  and  when  of  metals,  called 
dross,  calces,  or  oxydes. 

ASCRIPTI'TII,  in  ancient  history,  su- 
pcmumerarjr  soldiers,  who  served  to  supply 
the  losses  w  the  legions.  Also,  in  later 
times,  foreigners  or  aliens  newly  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  a  city. 

ASH'LAR,  free-stone  as  it  cornea  from 
the  quarry. 
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the  tomba,  that  there  niffht  be  food  is  th« 

ASPHTX'IA.  in  medicine,  the  Mate  of  a 

ri 

liTiug  body  in  which  no  pnUation  can  be 
perceived. 

AS'PIRATB,  in  grammar,  a  character  m 
the  Greek  (nuurkeithas, ')  to  denote  that 

5 

» 

" 

ing.    la  EnglUh.  the  letter  A  U  caUed  aa. 

d 

i 

pirate,  when  it  ia  Munded,  in  diitinetion 

S! 

to  h  mute. 

I 

S 

ASS,  (equiu  oHimu;  a  patient  and  naeAil 

i 

s 

and  length  of  life.    Notwithstanding  the 

B 

j2 

in  oar  climate,  it  is  a  descendant  of  the 

s 

'  ■ 

• 

1  " 

■erta  of  Tartar^,  Ac.;  celebrated  in  sacred 

JJ 

; 

and  profane  history,  for  the  llerj  actiTitj 

■ 

course ;  but  in  consequence  of  ill  usage  and 

•4 

^''  '-—   ^'-'   't  ha»  long  since  become 
olid  indifference  to  suf- 

^ 

s 

1  for  obstinancT  and  stn- 
cteristies  are  a  long  head. 

^ 

O 

(hr,  of  a  pale  dun  colour. 

i 

black  running  down  its 

g 

the  shoulders,  and  a  tail 

s 

•• 

nived  from  the  hot  and 

Jl 

a;  but  the  best  to  be  met 

fi 

s 

•e  the  Spanish. 

[e  who  kills  another,  not 

s 

■r 

ut  privately,  or  suddenly, 
crallv  restrained  to  mur- 
ar  other  potiUcal  charac- 

s 

M 

g 

t 

s 

O 

perhaps  more  explicitly. 

e 

s 

rder  is  committed  ftom 

K 

f  hatred,  but  in  a  private 

. 

E 

aner. 

M 

cal  term,  which  indicates 

S 

■< 

ust  be  accelerated  or  re- 

a 

a 

uuucu,  •»  m*,K^gro,  quick;  aliearo  anai, 
A8SANFGI,  in  mineralogy,  the  powder 

i, 

•• 

s 

0 

« 

that  falls  off  fifom  the  walls  of  salt  in  the 

iT 

g 

saltmines. 

5 

• 

to  two  drams. 

5 

ASSAULT,  in  kw,  an  attempt  or  offer. 

M 

K 

with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  bodily  in- 

% 

1 

jury  to  another;  as  by  striking  at  him 
either  with  or  without  a  weapon. As- 

s 

sault,  in  the  military  art.  a  furious  effort 
made  to  carry  a  fortified  post,  camp,  or 
fortress,  wherein  the   assailants   do   not 

P 

s 

• 

2 

i 

screen  themselves  by  any  works. 

ji 

ASSAYING,  in  metallurgy,  is  used  to 

g 

^ 

5 

are  made  in  small  to  ascertain  the  Quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  ores,  or  to  discover 

8 

the  value  or  purity  of  any  mass  of  rold, 
sUver,  or  any  other  metal.    Tliis  mode  of 

i 

principallv  concerned  about  only  one  of 
the  ingredicnu  in  the  ore  or  alloy,  where- 

as the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  ascertain 

the  quantity  and  proportion  of  every  sub- 
stance  in  the  mass  to  which  it  is  applied. 
ASSAT-MASTEB,  an  officer,  under  cer- 

^ 
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Uin  corporations,  entmsted  with  the  care 
of  making  tnie  touch,  or  assay,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  brought  to  him;  and  giving  a 
just  report  of  the  goodness  or  oadness 
thereof. 
ASSENT  (thb  botal),  is  the  approba- 


tion  given  by  the  king  (or  reigning  mo- 
narch) in  parliament  to  a  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses ;  after  which  it  becomes 


a  law. 

ASSETS',  in  law  or  trade,  signifies  goods 
or  property  enough  to  answer  all  demands 

made  upon  them. Ebal  Absbts   are 

lands  in  fee  simple  whereof  a  man  dies 

possessed. ^Pmbsor ai.  Assets,  any  per- 

sonal  estate. 

AS'SIDBNT  SIGVS,  in  medicine,  symp- 
toms which  occasionally  attend  any  disease 
incident  to  the  human  frame 

ASSI'GNABLE  MAGNITUDE,  in  ma- 
thematics, any  finite  magnitude  that  can 
be  expressed  or  specified. 

AS8IGNAT,  the  name  of  the  national 
paper  currency  in  France  during  the  Re- 
volution. Four  hundred  millions  of  this 
paper  money  were  first  struck  off  by  the 
constituent  assembly,  with  the  approbatiyn 
of  the  king,  April  19,  1790,  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  prooeeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  the  church.  Ther  at 
length  increased,  by  degrees,  to  forty  thou- 
sand millions,  and  after  a  while  they  be- 
came of  no  vijue  whatever. 

ASSIGNEE',  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  another  to  do  an  act,  transact  some 
business,  or  e^joy  a  particular  privilege. 
The  person  to  whom  is  committea  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  bankrupt's  estate. 

ASSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  as- 
signing or  transferring  the  interest  or  pro- 
perty a  man  has  in  a  thing;  or  of  appoint- 
ing and  setting  over  a  right  to  another. 

ASSIMILATION,  that  process  in  the 
animal  economy  by  which  the  different  in- 
gpredieuts  of  the  blood  are  made  parts  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

ASSI'ZES,  a  meeting  of  the  king's 
judges,  the  sheriff,  and  Junes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  gaol  deliveries,  and  trving 
causes  between  individuals;  generally  neld 
twice  in  the  year.  The  assises  are  general 
when  the  justices  go  their  circuits,  with 
commission  to  take  all  assises,  that  is,  to 
hear  all  causes;  and  they  are  epecial  when 
special  commissions  are  granted  to  hear 
piarticuour  causes. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDE'AS.  By  this 
phrase  is  understood  that  connexion  be- 
tween certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to 
succeed  each  other  involuntarily  in  the 
mind.  To  the  wrong  association  of  ideas 
made  in  our  minds  by  custom,  Mr.  Locke 
attributes  most  of  the  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies observable  in  men,  which  work  as 
strongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects,  as 
if  they  were  natural,  though  they  at  first 
had  no  other  orinn  than  the  accidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  by  the 
strength  of  the  first  impression,  or  future 
indulgence,  are  so  united,  that  they  ever 
after  keep  company  together  in  that  man's 
mind  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea. 


A880DE8,  in  medicine,  a  f^ver  with 
excessive  inward  heat,  though  not  so  g^rcat 
extemallv. 

ASSOI'LE,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  to 
absolve,  free,  or  deliver  one  from  excom- 
munication. 

AS'SONANCE,  in  rhetoric  or  poetry,  is 
where  the  words  of  a  phrase  or  verse  have 
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rice-Tetch,  the  seed  of  which  resembles  in 
shape  the  ankle  bone.  Also  a  geno*  of 
planu,  of  the  diadelpkim-Jeemmirim  dMfc 

A8TBICTION,  tlie  operation  of  astrin- 
Kcnt  medionea. 

ASTRIN'GENTS,  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborative  elas%  which,  acting  as  a  sf  ima- 
hu,  crisp  and  conragate  the  fibres  into  a 
More  compact  tone;  corroborate  the  solids, 
which  are  weakened,  and  consdidate  soch 
as  are  corroded  and  wounded.  Such  are 
the  mineral  acids  and  solutions  of  iron,  sine, 
Ac  Pourianbarit  is  also  highly  astringent. 

ASTBOLABJ^  in  geometry,  an  instm- 
ssent  lor  the   accurate    measurement  of 


It  general^  consists  of  a  borixon- 

lar  plate  oi  metal,  having  the  de- 

'  seconds  marked  on  its 


talcfarcular 

grees, minntes^and  sc 

outer  edge.     The  astrolabe  was  formerly 

need  by  navigators  to  discover  the  situation 

of  a  vessd  at  sea  without  the  aid  of  the 

compass;  bnt  it  is  aow  snperaeded  by  Had- 

ley's  quadrant. 

ASTIiaiTES,  or  STAB  STONE,  a  stone. 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  star.  It  has  often  been  questioned  among 
naturalists,  whether  they  are  parts  of  a  pe- 
trified marine  ^f«iiwl,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, a  species  ot  corals  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  ewals  Carmine  these  stars  are  some- 
times round,  at  otner  times  angular;  and 
their  columns  are  sometimes  separated,  and 
sometimes  the  striae  mn  into  each  other. 

ASTBOL'OGT,  is  an  art  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  among  the  oldest  superstitions 
in  the  wtwld,  and  which  consisted  in  judg- 
ing  or  predicting  human  events  from  the 


the  reason,  the  theory,  or  the  truth  of  ihrte 
appMtfances.  Theoretical  astronomy  is  the 
cousideration  of  the  true  structure  of  the 
univerae,  accounting  (or  the  various  phe- 
nomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  sub- 
lime science  is  founded  in  observation,  but 
it  receives  its  last  perfection  from  calcula- 
tion. Outrunning  the  cautious  advances  of 
observation,  it  descends  from  causes  to  phe- 
nomena, and  on  geometrical  principles  ex- 
plains all  the  motions,  msgnitudes,  and  pe- 
riods  of  revolution,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  part  has  been  called  deteriptiM  mttn- 
uomp;  and  that  which  explains  the  causes 
of  their  motions,  and  demonstrates  the  laws 
by  which  those  causes  operate,  pk]f$ieml  os- 
tronomf.  It  is  not  withm  the  scope  of  this 
work,  however,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  science;  but  we  shall  briefiy  notice  the 
most  striking  portions  of  its  history.  The 
generality  of  writera  agree  in  assigning  the 


origin  of  astronomv  to  the  Chaldeans  soon 
after  the  deluge,  when,  for  the  puipose  of 
making  their  astrological  premctions,  to 


which  they  were  much  addicted,  as  also  for 
that  of  advancing  the  science  of  astronomy, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Therv  discovered  their  mo- 
tions and  peculiar  cnaractera;  and. 


their  suppo«ed  infinences  on  human  aJEsirs, 
jpretendea  to  predict  what  was  to  come. 
The  planets  they  called  their  interpreters. 


It  aspects  of  the  hea- 
venly bodiea.  'Wereadof  it  in  the  Mosaic 
history;  and  we  know  that  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  astrological  art  gave  so  much 
trouble  at  Knne,  that  they  were  at  length 
banished  by  Ilberius.  During  the  middle 
ages  astrology  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated in  connexion  by  the  Arabs,  and  their 
works  on  the  subject  sro  still  extant.  Nay, 
even  so  late  as  the  17th  century  astrology 
had  its  defendera  among  the  learned  men 
~^urope;  but  the  Copemican  system 
I  the  foundationa  of  the  ancient 
ce;  and  there  are  none  but  artful 
plunderen  and  ignorant  dupes  who,  at  the 
present  dsy,  give  it  the  slightest  counte- 

ASTBON'OMT  is  that  science  which 
treau  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  explaining;  the 
motions,  times,  and  causes  of  the  motions, 
distances,  magnitudes,  gravitiea,  light,  &c. 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  Mlipaes  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  coiQunction  md  opposition  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  any  other  of  their  mutual  aspects, 
with  the  time  when  any  of  them  did  or  will 
happen.  As  the  heavens  may  be  considered 
either  as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
as  they  are  mscovered  by  the  understand- 
ing, astronomy  may  be  divided  into  tpkeri- 
emTandtkeorttieaL  Spherical  ascronomr  is 
the  consideration  of  the  universe  as  it  offers 
itself  to  our  sight ;  under  which  head  come 
aU  the  ^^pearances  of  the  heavens,  such  as 
we  porceive  them,  without  any  inquiry  into 


ascribing  to  Saturn  the  highest  rank ;  the 
next  in  eminence  was  So.,  the  sun;  then 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter.  By  the 
motions  and  aspects  of  aU  these  they  fore- 
told storms  of  wind  and  of  rain,  or  excessive 
droughts,  as  also  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
phenomena.  The  Egyptians  also  cultivated 
the  science  of  astronomy  about  the  same 
time,  and  there  sre  some  who  ascribe  to 
them  the  honour  of  being  its  real  authors. 
The  most  ancient  astronomical  observations 
known  to  us  are  Chinese.  (One;  mentioned 
by  Montuda,  vis.  a  conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  oe- 
cun  almost  2500  years  before  the  Christian 
era!)  That  the  Indkoi  Brahmins  also  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy, among  the  earliest  people  of  an- 
tiquity, appears  no  less  certain.  But  in  the 
obscuritv  of  ancient  history  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  determine  to  what  nation  the  merit 
is  actually  due.  Descending,  however,  to 
classic  times, we  find, that  astronomymsde 
great  pnwress  in  Greece,  and  that  Thales 
calculated  a  soiar  eclipse  about  600  yean 
B.C.  Pythagoras  also  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  qf  astronomical  knowledge.  Af- 
ter  him,  the  Athenian  Meton  (b.c.  4SS)  in- 
troduced the  famous  lunar  cycle  of  19  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  new  moon  ap- 
peara  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  since  19  solar  yean  consti- 
tute very  nearly  235  lunations,  a  discovery 
which  was  then  regarded  as  so  important, 
that  the  calculation  was  engraved  in  letten 
of  gold,  whence  the  number  which  marks 
the  year  of  the  cycle  is  still  called  ^Mem. 
Eratosthenes,  a  Cvrenian,  who  was  bom 
371  B.C.  measured  the  circumfezence  of  tha 
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earth;  and,  being  invited  to  the  covat  of 
Ptolemy  Everg^tes  at  Alexandria,  he  was 
made  keener  of  the  royal  librarv,  and  set 
up  there  the  armillary  spheres  which  Hip- 
pAFchus  and  Ptolemy  afterwards  used  so 
eflfectually.  He  also  determined  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tropics  to  be  11-83  of  the 
whole  meridian  circle,  which  makes  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time  to  be  23 
degrees,  51  minutes  and  one-third.  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  constructed  a  plane- 
tarium to  represent  the  phenomena  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  many 
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2d  century  after  Christ,  when  Ptolemy  com- 
piled a  complete  svstem  of  astronomy,  in 
13  books,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Jh»affe»t,  pven  it  bv  the  Arabians,  who 
translated  it  into  their  language  in  837*  and 
which,  as  the  Ptolemsean  svstem,  notwith- 
standing its  many  errors,  nas  maintained 
its  value  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Arabians  continued  for  nuny  ages  to  direct 
their  attention  to  astronomical  science; 
and  though  they  confounded  it  with  the 
dreams  of  astrologers,  they,  nevertheless, 
deserve  the  regard!^  of  all  who  came  after 
them,  br  their  valuable  observations. 
Among  tne  Christian  nations,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  profound  ignorance  generally  pre- 
vailed: out  in  the  13th  century,  astronomy, 
as  well  as  other  arts  and  sciences,  began  to 
revive  in  Europe,  particularly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. ;  who, 
besides  restoring  some  decayed  universities, 
founded  a  new  one,  and  in  1230  caused  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  King 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  about  the  same  time, 
invited  to  his  court  several  astronomers,  and 
commissioned  them  to  prepare  a  set  of  new 
astronomical  Ubles,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Alphontine  Table$,  have  acquired  much 
celebrity;  but,  in  the  17th  century, differed 
a  whole  degree  from  the  true  situation  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  We  now  approach  the 
era  of  reviving  science.  Many  astronomers 
of  inferior  note  paved  the  way,  by  various 


insulated  observations,  for  the  great  re- 
storer of  astronomy,  Copernicus,  who,  at 
the  be^nning[  of  the  16th  century,  gave  the 
science  an  entirely  different  aspect,  exploded 
the  Ptolemsan  hypothesis,  and.  in  its  stead, 
substituted  the  Copernican  svstem  of  the 
world,  which,  with  a  few  mooifications,  is 
still  prevalent,  and  universally  acknow- 
ledgca  to  be  correct.  He  it  was  that  gave 
the  sun  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  and  who  first  conceived  the 
bold  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  like 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  rest,  and  moves, 
in  common  with  them,  in  a  circle  round  the 
sun.  His  system  did  not,  however,  imme- 
diately meet  with  a  general  reception ;  and 
among  other  opponents  was  Tycho  Brahe, 
a  Dane ;  who  asserted  that  the  earth  is  im- 
movable, in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  whole  heavens  turned  round  it  in 
24  hours,  an  opinion  wiiich  he  supported, 
principally,  by  the  literal  sense  of  various 
passages  in  the  Bible,  where  a  total  absence 
of  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  earth.  His  pu- 
pil and  assistant  Kepler,  however,  found  that 
all  the  planets  revolved  in  elliptical  orbits, 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  was 
placed ;  and  he  moreover  demonstrated  that, 
m  each  elliptical  revolution  of  the  planets 
round  the  sun,  an  imaginary  stnugnt  line, 
drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  alwavs 
describes  equal  areas;  and  lastly,  that,  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  satellites, 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
larger  body.  These  ereat  discoveries  paved 
the  way  for  views  stiU  more  comprehensive. 
Kepler  had  been  indulged  with  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  mutual  tendencv  of  all  bodies 
to  one  another ;  and  Dr.  Hook  went  so  fiir 
as  to  show  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 
were  produced  by  the  attractive  agencv  of 
the  sun,  combined  with  the  force  wmch  had 
originally  projected  them:  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Newton  to  establish  the  law  of 
aniversal  gravitation  in  its  entire  general- 
ity, and  to  apply  it  with  demonstrative  evi- 
dence to  all  the  movements  writhiu  the  solar 
sjrstem.  His  doctrine  was,  that  all  mat»> 
nal  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  their 
particles,  and  inversely  proporHonal  to  the 
squares  of  their  distances.  Descartes  had 
sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  tne  plan- 
ets around  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites 
around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  a  subtile  r"-**~-  '»•"  Te-„.«„  -„j  •'-oler 
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lup,  Hmon<^  whom  Sir  John  Henchel,  Sir 
James  South,  Lercrrier,  Mr.  Airy,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  deserve  especial  mention.  Thi» 
science  unites  the  slriotoess  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning  with  ao  exalted  feeliog  for 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  aod  fills  the 
mind  both  with  confidence  in  itself,  from 
its  ability  to  calctilate  with  certaiuty  the 
career  of  distant  worlds,  aod  with  becoming 
humility  in  reflecting  bow  small  a  part  of 
the  universe  is  our  earth,  and  how  brief  iU 
koown  duration,  compared  with  the  im* 
mense  periods  which  enter  into  the  calcu* 
lations  of  aatrooomy. 

ASTROSCOPE,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose 
surface  the  constellations  are  delineated, 
by  means  of  which  the  situation  cf  the 
star.-  may  easUy  be  known. 

ASTBOSCOTIA,  in  astronomy,  the  art 
of  examining  the  stars  by  tele8C<»pe8. 
AS'TEUM,  in  astronomy,  a  cousteUation 

or   assemblage   of   stars. In  alchemy, 

AsTBUH  denotes  the  power  imparted  by 
chemical  mixture. 

ASY'LUM.  in  a  Jge 

for  offenders,  «1  led 

from  the  hands  t  of 

altars  and  temple  ^e 

Jews  had  their  as;  ble 

of  which  were,  of 

burnt  offerings,  ai  ge. 

A  similar  custom  the 

Greeks  and  Roma  irs, 

and  statues,  were  nri- 

minals  of  every  d  «n 

idea,  that  a  crimii  pie 

or  altar,  submitte  sb- 

ment  of  the  gods,  im- 

piety in  man  to  ta  leir 

nands.    In  formei  ni- 

ties  were  granted  les, 

convents,  &c.;  an  :le> 

■iastics  improve  t  pn- 

vents  in  a  little  ti: ,         „     '°'' 

tresses,  where  the  most  notorious  offenders 
were  in  safety ;  nor  could  ther  be  removed 
without  a  legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an 
entire  remission  of  the  crime. 

A'SYMPTOTE,  in  mathematics,  a  line 
which  approaches  nearer  to  another  con- 
tinuallj.  and  never  meets  it.  It  is  properly 
applied  to  atraight  lines  approaching  a 
curve. 

ASYNDETON,  in  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion, the  omission  of  conjunctions,  or  other 
connecting  particles  of  speech,  in  order  to 
render  the  sentence  more  lively  and  im- 

ATABAL,  a  land  of  tabor  used  among 
the  Moors. 

ATARAX^A,or  ATABAXY.atermused 
to  denote  that  calmness  of  mind  which 
secttres  us  fix}m  all  emotions  arising  from 
vanity  or  self-conceit.  In  this  consisted 
the  summum  6o»as^  or  sovereign  good,  of 
the  Stoics.  ,  ^, 

ATAXY,  in  a  general  sense,  the  want  of 
order:  with  physicians  it  signifies  the  irre- 
golarity  of  crises  and  paroxysms  of  fevers. 

ATCHIE-VEMENT.  or  ACHIEVE. 
MENT,  in  heraldry,  means  the  arms  of  any 


family,  with  all  the  ornaments  appendant 
,  thereto,  painted  on  canvas,  and  ftxed  to  the 
i  dwelling  house  of  a  person  deceased,  to 

,  denote  his  death. Batcbmbut  is  the 

j  usual,  though  not  the  correct  word. 

ATEM'PO,  in  music,  Italian  for  'in 
time,*  employed  when  the  rqpilar  measure 
j  has  been  mterrupted. 
I  ATHANA'SIA,  in  ancient  medicine,  an 
epithet  fdven  to  a  kind  of  antidote,  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  life, 
even  to  immortality. 

ATUANA'SIAN  CREED,  a  formula  of 
faith  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland. 

ATHEIST,  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  God  or  Providence.  Some  distinguish 
speculative  atheists,  or  those  who  are  so 
from  principle  and  theory,  from  practical 
athiests,  whose  wicked  lives  incline  them 
to  believe,  or  rather  to  wish,  that  there 
were  no  God.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  among  the  smatterers  in  that 
philosophy  which  describes  matter  as  act- 
ing upon  matter  by  necessary  laws,  and  thus 
producing  necessary  effects,  some  should  he 
tempted  to  reject  the  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive and  preserving  cause :  especially,  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  philosophy  the  mind  is 
accustomed  to  find  every  thing  explained 
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ther  it  acts  upon  mstinctive  endovrments, 
or  is  senseless,  and  obeys  controlling^  laws : 
in  either  case,  a  superior  power  and  intelli- 
gence are  iudispensable.  This  power  and 
intelligence  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity;  since,  if  it  ever  began  to  be,  it 
must  have  had  a  cause  capable  of  produc- 
ing it;  and  thus,  to  whatever  distance  we 
push  the  perspective,  a  deity  closes  up  the 
scene :  it  must  exist  eternally,  unless  that 
which  produced  all  matter,  can  itself  be 
annihilated,  and  the  source  of  life  expire. 

ATH'ELING,  the  title  given  to  the  king's 
eldest  son  among  the  Suu>ns,a8  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  in  our  time. 

ATHEN^'UM,  in  antiquity,  a  public 
school  wherein  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts  held  their  assemblies,  the  rhetoricians 
declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearsed  their 
performances.  These  places,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number  at  Athens,  were  built 
in  the  manner  of  amphitheatres,  encom- 
passed with  seats  called  nm«t.    The  three 
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most  celebrated  Athenaea  were  thnee  at 
Athens,  at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons,  the  second 
of  u)  ich  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ATHENIP'PUM.  in  medicine,  an  affu- 
non  for  the  eyes. 

A'THER,  the  prickly  part  or  beard  of 
barley. 

ATHE'RA,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  pap 
for  children ;  also  a  kind  of  liniment. 

ATHEROMA,  in  surgery,  a  soft  unin- 
flamed  tumour,  generally  contained  within 
a  cyst  or  bag.  and  often  found  under  the 
arm-pits,  the  finger-joiuta,  &c. 

ATHLETE  in  antiquity,  men  of  re- 
markable strength  and  agiUty,  disciplined 
to  perform  in  the  public  ^mes.  This  was 
a  general  term,  under  which  were  compre- 
hended wrestlers,  boxars,  runners,  leapers, 
throwers  of  the  disk,  and  those  whn  prac- 
tised in  other  exercises  exhibited  in  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  and  other  solemn  sports, 
wherein  there  were  prizes  allotted  for  the 
conquerors. 

ATULOTHE  TJ&,  in  antiquity,  the  judges 
whopresided  at  the  athletic  games. 

ATHWART,  a  sea  term,  signifying  across 
the  line  of  a  slap's  course. 

ATHYM'IA.  in  medicine,  diyection^  of 
spirits  attendant  upon  some  diseases. 

ATI  BAR,  in  commerce,  gold  dost  on  the 
coast  of  Afirica. 

ATLANTES,  in  architecture,  images  of 
men,  as  pillars,  mpporting  the  buildings 
like  the  Caryatides. 

ATLANT1DE8,  in  astronomy,  another 
name  for  the  Pleiades. 

ATLAS,  in  geography,  a  collection  of 
maps;  more  prooerly,  a  book  containing 
mops  of  the  whole  world;  so  called  from 
Atlas,  who  was  fabled  to  have  biume  the 
world  oa  his  shoulders.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  chain  of  high  mountitins  in  Africa,  ex- 
tending firom  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 

the  border  of  Egypt. An^s,  a  rich  kind 

of  satin,  manufactured  in  the  East-Indies^ 
plain,  striped,  or  flowered,  and  inter-worked 
with  gold.  They  are  maanfaetured  with  an 
excellence  beyond  the  reach  of  European 
art,  and  were  formerly  in  great  repute, 
thmigb  but  little  us^  now. 

ATMOSPHERE, is  that  inrisible  elastic 
fluid,  or  rast  collection  of  air,  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  and 
encloses  it  on  all  sides;  a  fluid  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  even  to  the  constitution  of  all  lands 
of  matter  whatever.  This  afOrial  fluid,  or 
atmosphere,  is  not  only  admirably  fitted  for 
the  respiratiun  and  nourishment  of  ammals, 
for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  production 
and  propagation  of  sounds,  Ike.  out  great- 
ly contributes  also  to  make  our  habitable 
earth  that  beautiful  scene  of  varie^  which 
it  now  is.  The  numberless  smaU  parti- 
cles of  various  kinds,  which  float  iu  the  air, 
receive  the  light  from  the  sun,  and  like  so 
many  small  specula  or  looking-glasses,  re- 
fleet  aud  scatter  it  through  the  air,  and  this 
ocrasioBs  that  light  which  we  see  in  the 
daytime,  by  which  our  eves  are  affected  so 
strongly,  as  to  render  the  fainter  light  ot 
the  stars  insensible.    By  this  means  the 


stars  are  iUuminated  all  round  us  by  the 
sun.  not  only  whilst  he  is  above  our  hori- 
zon, but  also  for  some  time  before  his  ris- 
ing, and  after  his  setting,  so  long  as  any 
of  his  rays  can  either  directly,  or  by  refrac- 
tion, reach  anv  part  of  the  atmos|>here 
within  our  visiole  horizon ;  for  the  air,'as 
well  as  all  other  mediums  which  transmit 
light,  reftacts  or  bends  the  rays  of  it,  if 
they  come  into  it  firom  a  different  medium. 

Height,  Weight,  and  Pretaure  t^  the  At- 

wtotphere.  Though  it  is  in^Mssible  to  as- 
sign the  real  height  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
nevertheless  appears  certain  from  experi- 
ments, that  45  or  50  miles  is  the  utmost 
heigbt  where  the  density  is  suflSdent  to  re- 
fract a  ray  of  light ;  and,  therefor^  that  may 
be  accounted  the  altitude  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  the  least  sensible  degree  of  den- 
sity.  If  the  air  were  of  an  equal  density 
throughout,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  determined :  for  it  appears  from 
experiments,  that  a  column  of  air  73  feet 
high  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of  water 
of  the  same  base ;  so  that  the  density  of  air 
is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  864.  It  has  also 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  vreight 
of  a  column  of  air,  reaching  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  will  he  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  ot  the  same 
base,  and  33  feet,  or  384  inches  high.  Hence 
864  X  884  gives  331776  inches,  or  somewhat 
more  than  five  miles  for  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  the  density  of  the  air 
every  where  the  same  as  at  the  earth.  But 
since  its  density  decreases  with  the  pres- 
sure, it  will  be  more  rarefied  and  expanded 
the  higlier  we  go;  by  which  means  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  indefi- 
nite, and  terminates  in  pure  ether.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  equivalent 
t9  that  of  a  globe  of  lead  of  sixtv  miles  in 
diameter.  Admitting  therefore  the  surface 
of  a  man's  body  to  be  about  15  square  feet, 
and  the  pressure  about  15lb.  on  a  square 
inch,  it  is  computed  that  a  man  must  siis- 
tain  33,4UUlb.,  or  nearly  14  tons  and  a  half 
weight;  but  the  difference  in  the  weight 
sustained  in  different  states  of  the  atmos- 

?here  may  be  as  much  as  a  ton  and  a  half, 
ftking  this  calculation  as  a  philosopldod 
fact,  and  that  every  animal  supports  so 
many  fifteen  pounds  as  the  surface  of  the 
body  contains  square  inches,  it  may  natural- 
ly be  asked,  why  men  and  beasts  are  not 
crushed  to  pieces  by  such  a  modigious 
weight  of  air  ?  To  this  we  re^y  that  the  re- 
,  peated  experiments  which  have  been  made^ 
I  by  means  ofthe  air-pump,  fully  demonstrate 
,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
'  internal  air,  or  the  air  included  in  all  bo- 
dies, which,  though  it  be  small,  can,  by,  its 
reaction,  counterpcase  and  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  external  air,  how  great  soever  it 
be.  But  there  are  many  other  atmospheric 
phenomena,  equally  extraordinary,  and  still 
more  diflkult  to  explain,  than  those  which 
have  been  here  noticed.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  beat  and  electricity.  The 
first  raises  and  suspends  the  eviyiorated 
waters  invisibly  iu  the  air,  until  some  more 
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powerfiil  attnurtion  dissolves  the  union,  tnd 
the  motstnre  s^ain  revisits  the  earth  in  the 
Tarions  fnma  of  clonds,  mist,  rain,  dew, 
mtHTW,  »»*«»,  steet,  or  hoar-frost;  while  to 
eleecrieity  may  be  prineipally  sttribated  the 
li^htnina-,  the  aorora-borealis,  and  other 
ignxomm  meteors.  The  emistitsent  paru  of 
thie  earth's  atmosphere  are  nitrogen  and 
oayaen,  which  are  Iboiid  erery  «^er^  and 
at  a^Tctmea,  nearly  in  the"-proportion  of  79 
to  31.     Beaides  these,  there  is  a  unall  por- 
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the  worid ;  snd,  on  the  other,  to  tbe  rast 
Atlantic  Oeesn.  Upon  their  ooaMs  the 
great  stream  of  aqaeoos  rapoiur  perpetnally 
ariainir  from  the  western  waters,  tirst  re- 
ceives the  infloenoe  of  the  land,  whence 
emanate  those  condensations  snd  czpas- 
siona  which  deflect  and  reverse  the  grand 

rnn  of  eanipoiaed  currents.  They  are 
within  the  frigoriflc  effecu  of  the  im- 
mense bsrriers  and  fields  of  iee^  which, 
when  the  ahifting  position  of  the  son  ad- 
vancea  the  tropical  eUmate  towards  the 
northern  pole,  counteract  its  energy,  and 
present  a  eondensing  snrfkee  of  enormoua 
extent  to  the  increaaing  elasticity  of  the 
aqueooa  atmosphere. 

ATMOSPHER'IC  TIDES,  are  certain 
pcriodicsl  changes  in  the  atmoaphere,  simi- 
lar to  tlioae  of  the  ocean,  and  peodnced  from 
nearly  the  same  causes;  of  this  descriptiaa 


■  philosophy,  a  particle 
ite  aa  to  sunitof  moi 


Atoms  are  the  SMstsMi  natnr4e,  and  are  eoo- 
ceived  aa  the  first  principal  or  component 
parU  of  all  physical  magnitnde.    From  the 


carlieat  timea  <tf  antiqnkv,  down  to  the 

■    ■     IS  Ai        " 


sent  dar,  two  opinions  directly 
each  otiier.  have  divided  the  wwld  00  this 
subject;  the  en«^  that  matter  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  minate  particles,  or 
atoms,  incapable  of  (hrther  division;  the 
other,  that  there  is  ne  limit  to  its  divisi- 
bility, the  smalleat  conceivable  portion  still 
consisting  of  an  infinitv  of  parts.  The  first 
of  these  theories,  which  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Atomic 
PsiLosoraTj  was  originated  in  Greece  by 
licneippus;  it  waa  supported  bv  Dcaio> 
eritns,  and  subsequently  improvea  by  Epi- 
cnms  and  his  disciples.  Tlie  Epieureaaa 
nrotesed  to  account  finr  the  orip;in  and 
rormataon  of  all  things  by  supposing  that 
these  stems  were  endued  with  gravity  snd 
^notion,  sad  thus  cams  together  into  tbe 
different  organised  bodiea  we  now  see. 

ATOM'IC  THEORY,  a  phrase  expres- 
sive of  a  species  of  philosopny  recently  in- 
troduced into  chemistry,  and  fronnded  on 
the  axiom  that  "chemical  union  consists 
in  the  combinatttm  of  the  atoms  of  bodies 
with  each  other ;"  so  that  when  two  bodies 
chemically  unite  and  f<onn  a  third  body,  the 
two  substances  united  are  dispersed  every 
where  through  the  new  compound. 

ATONT.  a  defect  of  tone  or  tension,  or 
s  relaxation  of  the  solids  of  the  body. 

ATRA  BI'LIS,  a  disposition  to  a  dark 
biliary  secretion,  nsosUy  visible  throoghoot 
the  whole  frame. 

ATRACTTLIS,  s  pUnt  called  distaff, 
thistle,  tbe  leaves  of  which  are  iq>eritive 
and  sudorific. 

ATRIEN'SES,  m  Roman  antiquity,  ser- 
vants entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  most 
valuable  description  of  property. 

ATRIP*,  in  nautical  lan^oagCb  is  appUed 
either  to  the  anchor  or  sails.  The  anchor 
is  atrip  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The 
top-sails  arc  mtrip  when  they  are  just  started 
from  the  cap. 
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A'TROPA,  or  Draply  Niohtsbadb,  a 
renus  of  plants,  oneapecies  of  which,  name- 
^  the  Atropa  Belladonna,  is  remarkable 
for  liearinK  oerries  of  a  tine  black  colour, 
wbirh  are  highly  poisonoos.  The  flowers 
are  bell-shapcd.  dusky  on  the  outside  and 
purplish  within.  The  fruit  has  a  nauseous 
sweet  taste,  anu  is  full  of  small  kidney- 
elm  i>ed  nerds. 

A  rROPHY,  a  disease  wherein  the  body, 
or  some  of  its  paru,  not  receiving  neces- 
sary nutriment,  insensibly  waste  away,  and 
decay. 

ATTACH'MENT,  in  law,  the  taking  or 
apprehending  a  person,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
or  precept.  It  differs  from  an  arrest,  in- 
Asmuch  as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods,  as  well 
as  the  person;  and  also  from  a  distress, 
which  seises  on  lands,  tenements,  and 
goods;   but  an  attacluuent  on  the  goods 

and  hodj. Attachmbnt  or  PaiTiLBOE, 

is  bv  virtue  of  a  man's  privilege  to  call 
another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himself 
belongs,  and  in  respect  whereof  he  is  pri  • 

vileged  to  answer  some  action. Fobkioiv 

Attachmbut,  is  an  attachment  of  money 
or  goods,  found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  to 
satisfy  some  creditor  within  such  liberty 
or  city.  By  the  custom  of  London,  and  se- 
veral other  places,  a  man  can  attach  money 
or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  to 
satisfy  himseUl 

ATTACK',  in  the  military  art,  a  general 
assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain  a  post,  or 
any  pwticular  point.  Every  combat  con- 
sists of  atUck  and  defence:  the  first  is 
generally  the  most  advantageous;  and  an 
experienced  general  chooses  it,  if  possible, 
even  in  a  defensive  war.  Those  attacks 
are  considered  the  best,  where  all  the  forces 
can  be  directed  in  concert  towards  that 

Soint  of  the  enemy  on  which  his  position 
epends. 

ATTAINDER,  the  name  of  a  law  by 
which  the  esute  and  life  of  atraitorare 
forfeited.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  is  a  bill 
brought  into  parliament  for  attainting  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason.  A  person 
attainted  of  high  treason  forfeits  all  his 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments ;  his 
blooMl  is  corrupted,  and  he  and  his  posterity 
rendered  base ;  and  this  corruption  of  blood 
cannot  be  tiJcen  off  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.  Attaindbbi  may  be  reversed  or 

fidsified  (i.  e.  proven  to  be  false)  by  writ  of 

^ —   __  1 1—     ie  i^  yf^^  pf  error,  it 

m  eave,  &c.  and  when 

bi  mying  the  treason, 

pi  ;  of  parliament,  &c. 

writ  that  lies  after 
ju  ry  of  twelve  men 

th  aving  given  a  false 

ve  the  veterinary  art, 

is  eding  from  a  blow, 

tomology,  a  genus 
of  [ind;  the  species  of 

wl  .  into  thoHe  which 

ha  «e  which  have  the 

jaw  uuc-i.vui.uoa,  cuiu  luosc  which  have  the 
feelers  clavate.— — The  Attblabus  Cobt- 
Li,  found  cliiefly  on  haxel-trees,  &c.  is  of  the 
first  kind. 


ATTENTION,  the  applying  the  ear  or 
the  mind  assiduously  to  any  thing  said  or 
done. Attbhiiow!  the  word  of  com- 
mand given  in  the  British  army  prepa- 
ratory to  any  particular  exercise  or  direc- 
tion^;  

ATTEN'UANTS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  circulation  as  well  as  the  discharge 
of  all  noxious  and  excrementitious  matter. 
Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  whole  tribe 
of  acrid  and  bitter  planu,  are  ai  tenuants ; 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  volatile  salts, 
as  Sill  ammoniac,  and  saltpetre ;  and  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  the  mineral  acid  salts. 

ATTIC,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of  build- 
ing, in  which  there  is  no  roof  or  covering 
to  be  seen,  as  was  usual  in  the  houses  of 

the  Athenians. ^The    AtJic,  or  Attic 

STORY,  is  the  upper  story  of  a  house.—— 
The  Attic  bask  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  co- 
lumn, or  support,  employed  both  in  the 
l>oric  and  louic  o-ders. 

ATTl'RE,  in  botany,  a  name  formerly 
used  to  denote  the  third  part,  or  division  of 
the  flower  of  a  plant,  the  other  two  being 

the  empalement  and  the  foliation. In 

heraldry,  the  term  Attirb  designates  the 
horns  of  stags  and  similar  animals  in 
blazoning  coats  of  arms. 

AT'TITUDE,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  position  and  gesture  of  a  figure  or 
statue ;  or  such  a  disposition  of  their  parts, 
as  shall  best  display  some  grace  or  beauty, 
or  serve  to  express  the  action  and  senti- 
ments of  the  person  represented. 

ATTOL'LENS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  some  muscles,  otherwise  called 
leratorea  and  elevatores. 

ATTOR'NEY,  one  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  a  thing  in  his  absence.  A 
jmbUe  attorney  is  one  who  acts  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  is  a  lavsryer  by  pro- 
fession. No  attorney  can  practise  in 
any  court,  unless  he  has  been  admitted 
and  sworn  an  attorney  of  that  particular 
court.  As  an  officer  of  the  court  in  which 
he  is  admitted,  an  attorney  enjoys  several 
prir'eges,  and  is  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  censure  and  correction  of  the  judges. 
A  pritate  attorney  acts  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  is  authorized  by  a  letter  of 
attorney,  which  gives  one  full  power  to  act 
for  another. 

ATTOR'NEY-GEN'ERAL,  a  great  law 
oflicer,  appointed  by  the  king  to  manage 
all  affairs  of  the  crown,  either  in  ciimiual 
prosecutions  or  otherwise. 

ATTRACTION,  the  power  or  principle 
by  which  bodies  mutually  tend  tmvards 
each  other ;  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  attracted,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attraction 
takes  place.  Hence  attraction  is  scien- 
tifically distinguished  into  the  Attraction 
of  Cohesion,  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  At- 
traction of  Electricity,  Attraction  of  Mag- 
netism, and  Chemical  Attraction. At- 
traction or  CoBBsioN  is  peculiar  to  the 
component  particles  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  firmly  connected  and  held 

together. ^As  the  attraction  of  .cohesion 

is  the  cause  of  the  solidity  of  small  bodies. 
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ao  ia  die  Attbactioii  or  Gbatitation 
that  ehmm  which,  being  diffased  o\er  the 
aoUr  sfttem,  preserre*  the  planets  in  their 
arbttSk  and  makes  them  revolve  about  the 
centre  of  the  system.  That  which  in  com- 
mon lai^uage  is  called  weight,  is  by  philo> 
aophers  explained  to  be  graritution ;  that 
is»  a  tendency  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  By 
rravitation  a  stone  and  all  heavy  bodies,  iS 
let  fall  £tom  a  height,  are  .supposed  to  drop 
to  the  earth.  All  celestial  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  gra- 
vitation towards  their  proper  centres,  out 
that  ther  mutually  attract  each  other  within 
their  sphere.  The  planets  tend  towards  the 
sun  and  towards  each  other,  as  the  sun  docs 
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a  hearing.    In  Kngland 

to  ambasitadors  in  the  [ 

and  to  envoys  and  raidmts  ia  a  gallery, 

closet,  or  any  place  where  the  king  happens 

to  be. ^AuniKiicB  is  alio  the  name  of  aa 

ecclesiastical  court,  held  bv  the  arebbt*bop 
of  Canterbury,  wherein  differesm  upon 
elections,  consecrations,  institutions,  mar- 
liagea,  &c,  are  heard. 

AU'DIT,  a  regular  examination  of  ae- 
eonnta  by  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AU'DITOR,  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  any 
corporate  body,  appointed  annually  to  caa- 


AUDITO'RIUS  MEATUS,  the  passaae 
or  entrance  into  the  ear,  that  conveys  the 
air  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

AU'DITORY  NERVES,  a  pair  of  nerves 
arising  from  the  methUlm  Momgatm,  with 
two  trunks,  one  of  which  is  eallca  the  jwrtia 
dura :  the  other,  pertia  wtMU.  i 

AUGMENTATION,  in  heraldry,  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  honour  generally  borne  ri-  , 
ther  on  the  escutcheon  or  a  canton,  as  ar-  ' 
getttt  a  hand,  guleM,  borne  by  every  baronet 
who  cannot  claim  higher  hcmoor. 

AU'GES,  two  poinu  in  a  planet's  orbit ; 
the  one  denominated  the  apogee,  the  other 
the  perigee. 

AUG£TrE,in  fortification,  the  wooden 
pipe  which  contains  the  powder  by  which 
a  mine  is  fired.  \ 

AU'GITE,  a  species  of  mineral,  of  which  ' 
many  varieties  arc  found  differing  both  iu 
form  and  colour.     Different  names  have  | 
been  applied  to  some  of  its  most  remark-  | 
able  varieties ;    as  diop*ide,  to  greenish-  | 
white  transparent  crystals:  taktite,  when  i 
it  is  in  imperfectly  prismatic  and  foliated 
masses ;  and  eooeelttr,when  in  small,  slight- 
ly-cohering grains-     It  is  one  of  those  tew 
mineral    substances,    the    composition  of 
which  may  be  imiuted  by  the  artiJirial 
mixture  of  its  constituenu,  and  subjecting 
them  to  fusion.    Its  component  parta  are 
silex,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxyde  or  iron. 

AU'GUR,  an  officer  among  the  Bomans 
appointed  to  foretell  future  events,  by  the 
chattering  and  feeding  of  birds.  The  au- 
gurs bore  an  augural  staff  or  wand,  as  the 
ensign  of  their  authority,  and  their  dignity 
was  so  much  reapeeted,  that  they  were 
never  deposed,  nor  any  substituted  in  their 
place,  though  convicted  of  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes. 

AUGURY,  a  species  of  divination,  or  the 
art  of  foretelling  futtu«  events,  practised  by 
the  ancienU.  It  was  distinguished  into 
five  sort^  vis.,  augurv  firom  appearances  in 
the  heavens;  from  birds:  from  chickens: 
from  quadrupeds:  and  from  portentous 
events.  This,  like  other  human  errors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  fiom  ideas  tolerably 
rational  at  first.  The  regular  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  birds,  and  the  pre. 
eision  tnat  is  observable  in  almost  their 
whole  proceedings,  might  naturally  impress 
an  ignorant  race  oif  men  with  a  belief  that 
they  either  inherently  possessed,  or  from 
time  to  time  received,  supernatural  informa- 
tion.   Accustomed  to  regulate  by  these  mo. 
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niton  their  rural  occapations,  the  shepherd 
and  the  husbandman  were  led,  by  the  most 
exensable  association  of  ideas,  to  concolt  ' 
the  same  advisers  in  the  few  other  concerns 
of  life  that  fell  to  their  Tot :  and  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  saperstition,  imposture 
snbseqnently  raised  a  nintastic  structure. 

AU'GUST,  the  eighth  month  of  our  year, 
containing  81  days.  August  was  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  Augustus  Cesar,  because 
in  the  same  month  (before  called  Sextilis, 
or  the  sixth  from  March)  he  was  created 
consul,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subju- 
gated Egypt  to  the  Koman  sway,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars. 

AUGUSTA'LES,  in  Romui  anti^mty,  an 
epithet  G^ven  to  the  flamens  or  priests  ap- 
pointed  to  sacrifice  to  Augustits,  after  his 
deification,  and  also  to  the  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  him  on  the  fourth  of  the  ides 
of  October. 

AUGUSTA'LIA,  a  fostiral  institnted  by 
the  Romans  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

AUGUSTA'LIS  PRiEFECTUS,  a  tide 
peculiar  to  a  Roman  magistrate  who  go- 
verned Egypt,  with  a  power  much  Uke  that 
of  a  proconsul  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUS'TAN  denotes  something  relating 
to  the  emperor  Augustas;  as  Jugu$tan  age, 
Juanstan  era,  See. 

AUGU8TINES,  a  religious  order,  so 
called  from  St.  Augustine,  their  founder, 
and  vulgarly  called  Austin  friars,  or  Chris- 
tian hermits.  Before  the  Refonnation  they 
hflbd  32  houses  in  Enj^and.  Among  other 
things,  this  nile>enjoMs  to  have  all  things 
in  common,  to  receive  nothing  without  the 
leave  of  the  superior ;  and  several  other 
precepts  relating  to  charity,  modesty,  and 
chastity.  There  are  likewise  nuns  of  this 
order.  The  Augustines  are  clothed  in  black, 
and  at  Paris  are  known  under  the  name  of 
the  religious  of  St.  Oenericve,  that  abbey 
being  the  chief  of  the  order. 

AUGDSTIN'IANS,  a  reUjpoos  sect  of 
the  16th  century,  who  maintained  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  would  not  be  opened  till 
the  general  resurrection. 

AUK,  a  bird  of  the  Arctic  seas,  known  as 
the  Penguin  or  Ramr-bill,  but  called  by 
linuKUS  Jlea.  This  bird  is  observed  by 
seamen  never  to  vrander  bevond  soundings, 
and  accordinglv  they  conclude,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, that  land  is  not  for  off. 

AUlilC,  an  epithet  given  to  certain  of- 
fieert  in  the  ei-detamt  German  empire,  who 
composed  a  court  which  decided,  without 
•ppMl,  in  all  Judicial  processes  entered  in 
it.  This  eoort,  which  was  proverbial  for 
the  slow  administration  of  justice,  had  not 
only  eoncurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  court 
of  the  imperial  chamber,  but,  in  many 
eases,  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  right  o« 
anpeal,  possessed  by  the  estates,  existed 
auo  in  regard  to  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  aulic  court. 

AU'LOS,  a  Grecian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  the  stadium. 

AUME,  a  measure  of  capacity,  employed 
on  the  continent,  equal  to  thirty-five  Eng- 
ttsh  gallons. 

AUN'CEL-WEIGHT,  an  ancient  kind 


of  hand-weighing.  Hie  aoncel  was  a  ba- 
lance, with  several  scale-pans;  and  as  it 
WAS  supposed  to  give  an  advantage  to  the 
sdler,  Its  use  was  iHX>hibited  by  statute. 

AUNE,  a  measure  of  length  employed  on 
the  continent,  but  varying  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally 
about  the  Imgth  of  an  £nglish  eU. 

AU'RA,an  exhalation  or  vapour.  Ancient 
chemists  defined  it  to  be  a  certain  fine  and 
pure  spirit,  found  in  every  animal  or  vege- 
Uble  Dodyt  but  so  subtile,  as  only  to  oe 
perceptible  by  its  smelL 

AURElilA,  that  intermediate  state  in 
which  many  insects  remain  for  some  time, 
between  the  caterpillar  form  and  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  are  furnished  with  wings, 
antennc,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to 
the  perfect  insect. 

AIJRE'OLA,  in  its  original  signification, 
denotes  a  jewel,  which  is  proposed  as  a  re- 
ward of  victory  m  some  public  dispute. 
Hence,  the  Roman  schocdmen  applied  it  to 
the  reward  bestowed  on  martyrs,  virgins, 
&c,  on  account  of  their  works  of  superero- 
gation; and  painters  use  it  to  signify  the 
crovm  of  glory  with  which  they  adorn  the 
heads  of  sainta,  confessors,  &g. 

AU'RES  MAEfN^  Eab-sbblls,  in  na- 
tural history,  a  name  griven  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  kaliotia,  whieh  is  an  univalve 
shell-fish  of  a  flatted  shapes  aomewhat  re- 
sembling the  human  ear. 

AURE'US,  a  Baman  gold  eoin,  equal  in 
valne  to  twenty-five  denuii. 

AU'RICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
ear  which  is  prominent  firom  the  head, 
called  by  many  authmrs  amria  t*ttr%a.  There 
are  also  Aubicuia  Coanis,  or  auricles  of 
the  heart,  which  are  appendages  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  and  are  distinguished  into 
right  and  left,  the  former  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  anterior,  the  latter  in  the  hinder 
part.  These  are  muscular  bogs,  which 
move  regularly  with  the  heart,  but  in  an  in- 
verted order. 

AURICULA,  in  botany,  that  species  of 
primrose,  called  f^om  the  form  of  its  leaves^ 
bear**  ear, 

AURICULAR CONFES'SION,  a  mode 
of  confession  among  Roman  Catholics,  by 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  their  (lathers,  con- 
fessors, or  priests. 

AURI'GA,  or  the  Waooohbb,  in  astro- 
nomy, a  constellation  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere, containing  about  46  stars  of  the 
first  six  magnitudes. 

AU'RIS,  the  term  by  which  anatomists 
express  the  ear. 

AURISCAL'PUM.  a  surgical  instrument 
employed  to  operate  on  the  ear. 

AURORA,  the  morning  twilight,  or  that 
foint  light  which  appears  in  the  morning 
when  tne  sun  is  within  18  degrees  of  the 
horizon. 

AURO'BA-BOREAXIS,  or  Nobthsbk 
LiesTs,  a  kind  of  meteor  appearing  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  most  nrequent 
and  most  brilliant  during  the  winter  sol- 
stice. We  often  see  in  the  north,  near  the 
horizon,  usually  a  short  time  after  sunset,  a 
dark  segment  of  a  circle,  surrounded  by  a 
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briffianC  »di  of  wlkkc  or  Utrj  liglit;  and 
thia  arch  ic  oAea  aeparated  into  lereral 
coBceatrie  archea,  leamw  the  dark  Mgmeat 


visible  batweea  tbem. 
ami.  ttom  the  daric  aefoseBt  itael^  is  high 
latitudes,  ctrinmna  of  hf^t,  of  the  moat  va* 
n^a««d  and  beaotifid  cakmn^  shoot  ap  to- 
wards the  senith,  aad,  sometjaars,  masses 
like  sheaves  of  U^t  are  seattorcd  in  all  di- 
reetkms.  In  the  Sietland  islands,  the 
wtenj  doneer*,  aa  thef  are  there  called,  are 
the  constant  attendants  of  dear  evcnian, 
and  cheerers  of  the  lonff  winter  nights.  In 
stai  more  northern  countiies,  aa  Norway, 
Lapland,  and  Siberia,  the^  greatly  enliven 
the  snowy  landscapes.  They  eonunonly  ap. 
pear  at  twilight,  near  the  horisoB,  of  a  dun 
cokMCT,  ^proaefaing  to  yellow;  aometimes 
continuing  in  that  state  for  aereral  hours, 
withoot  any  sensiUe  motion;  afker  which 
they  break  ami  into  atreams  of  stnmger 
hgbc,  mreadiM  into  colamns,  and  ahcnag 
slowly  into  a  thousand  dxStreat  shapes,  va- 
rying their  colours  fhnm  aU  the  tints  of  yel- 
low to  the  obseoreot  itisaet.  They  often 
cover  the  whole  hemiqphere,aiid  then  make 
the  moat  splendid  uffi  """  ' 


quick;  and  they  astonish  the  spectator 
with  the  mpid  change  of  their  form.  They 
break  out  la  nlacea  wheve  none  were  seen 
befDt<^ckimnung  briskly  alons  the  heavens, 
and  are  suddenly  extingaBshed,  leaving  be- 
kind  theaa  a  unifinm  tedty  track.  This  is 
again  illumined  In  the  same  manner,  and 
aa  suddenly  left  a  duU  blank.  In  certain 
■icfats,  they  assume  the  appeasunce  of  vast 
columns,  on  ono  side  of  the  dasyest  yeliow, 
on  the  other  dedhring  away  till  it  becomes 
undistinguislMwl  Arom  the  ikj.  They  have 
geuerally  u  strong  tremulous  motion  from 
the  end,  which  conthmes  till  the  whde  va. 
M.  During  the  wmten  ai  1837  and 
the  anrora-boraalis  wuu  acrenl  timss 
md  :  but  wu,  who  only 
see  tne  extremities  of  this  northern  pheno- 
menou,  have  but  a  Crint  idea  of  iu  Krandeur 
or  iu  motions.  Various  theories  have  es- 
iated  respecting  the  cause  of  this  phenome. 
but  fitde  doubt  is  n<vw  entertsined  of 


1  by  the 


of  elee- 


itsbeinroec ,         . 

tridty  thrau^  the  upper  regions  of  the  at. 
moaphere;  its  appearance^  in  fisct,  exactly 
resembling  the  effeeto  of  artificial  electn- 
city  when  passing  through  nrefied  air. 
niere  is  the  same  variety  of  colour  and  in- 
tensity;  the  same  undtdatiBg  motion  and 
cofToscatiOBS  ;  the  streams  exhibit  Um 
same  diversity  of  character,  st  o«ie  moment 
BrfntelT  divided  fai  ramiflcations,  and  at 
anotherbeandngibfth  in  onebodv  of  fight, 
or  paasuig  in  disthtot  broad  flashM ;  and 
when  the  rureAcatkm  U  ooosiderable,  vari. 
ous  parts  of  the  stream  aasuaBO  ,that  p< 
bar  dowing  colour  which  oecaaionaUy 
pears  in  the  atuMsphera^  and  U  regai 


C*e  UMinfin-mcd  observer  with  aatbnish- 
ment  and  fear. 

AVUmS.  MOSAICUM,  a  combmation 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  used  by  otatuanes  s»a 
fer  giving  a  gold  ookmr  to  their 


igures. 


AU'RUM  POTAB-ILE,  tinctare  of  gold 
a  cordial  liquor  with  leaf  gold  ia  it. 

AU'RUM  FUL'MINAKS,  a  prcdmtats 
of  poM.  so  called.  becauM  of  the  esnkMioa 
which  it  makes  by  a  gentle  attntiou. 

AU8TICE8,  a  kind  of  soothsaying  a- 
Boag  the  BoBiaaa^  by  the  flight  or  siagiag 
of  birds. 

AUSTRAL^  ttimtmg  to  the  south :  inns 
the  six  signs  on  the  south  side  of  the  eqoi- 
noctial  are  called  austral  sigas. 

AU8TER,  the  south  wial 

AUSTBA'UO  PIS'CES.  a  coustdlatioB 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  eonsistinc  of  24 
stars,  accordinr  to  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

AUTOGBAPH,  an  epithet  applied  to 
whatever  is  written  in  a  person's  own  hand- 
writing, as  an  autograph  letter,  a  letter  of 
one's  ovm  writing. 

AUTOM'ATON  (see  Aanaofnas).  Every 
mechanical  construction,  which,  by  virtue 
of  a  latent  intrinsic  force  not  obvious  to  the 
sight,  can  carry  on  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  such  movements  ss  resemble  the  re- 
solu  of  human  execution,  is  sn  sntomatou. 
But  the  term  is  generally  spplied  to  the  i- 
gnre  of  an  animal,  to  wmch  motioa  is  given 
Of  wheels,  springs,  and  weights,  iatcnally 
placed,  and  causing  spparent  animation; 
as  the  mechanical  chess-plaver  and  fluto- 
player.  The  practice  of  makiBg  these  au- 
tomata is  mtich  less  Arequoit  at  present 
than  fonueriy  ;  ingenious  mechmicians 
now-a-days  finding  tbemaelves  better  re- 
warded by  directing  their  talenu  to  the 
self-acting  machinery  of  modem  mannfoc-  I 
tures.  As  Dr.  Ure  observes,  "it  is  in  our  i 
modem  cotton  and  flax-miUs  that  aatoasa- 
tic  operations  are  displayed  to  most  advan- 
tage ;  for  there  the  elemental  powers  bkve 
been  made  to  snimatc  millions  of  complex 
ornms,  infusing  into  forms  c€  wood,  iroi^ 
and  brass,  an  mtdligent  acency."  And, 
pursuing  the  subject  with  nis  character- 
istio  leaU  while  comparing  the  commercial 
greatness  ot  Britain  with  the  boasted  mo- 
numents of  Asiatic  and  Roman  despotisao. 
he  says,  "  Such  is  the  antomatic  system,  re- 
plete with  prodigies  in  mechanics  and  po- 
litical economy,  which  piDmises,  in  its  fo. 
ture  growth,  to  become  the  great  minister 
oi  civilisation  to  the  terraoneous  globe,  en- 
abling this  country,  as  its  heart,  to  diAse^ 
along  with  iu  commerce,  the  life-blood  of 
knowledge  and  rdigion,  to  myriads  of  peo- 
ple still  lying  in  the  region  sud  diadow  of 

AUTUMN,  the  third  season  in  the  vear, 
which  begins  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
on  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  that 
is,  OB  the  22d  of  September.  It  terminates 
about  the  same  day  in  December,  when  the 
winter  commences.  Autumn  is  represent, 
ed,  in  painting;  bra  man  of  mature  agSb 
dothed  and  girt  with  a  starry  gir& ;  hold, 
ing  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  scales  eqnsUy 
pmaed,  with  a  globe  in  eadi ;  and  fai  the 
other  a  bunch  of  grapea  and  other  fruit. 
His  age  denotes  the  perfection  of  this  sea- 
son;  and  the  balance,  that  sign  of  the  so- 
disc  which  the  sun  enters  when  our  au- 
tumn begina. 
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AUTUM-NAL  SIGNS,  the  three  ugns. 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through 
which  the  sun  passes  during  the  season  of 
autumn. 

AUXIL'IARY  VERBS,  in  grammar,  are 
such  verbs  as  help  to  form  or  coniugate 
others;  as,  in  Eng^h,  the  verbs  "toIiaTe," 
and  "  to  be." 

AVATAR,  a  term  used  by  the  Hindoos 
to  express  an  incarnation  or  descent  of 
Vishnu,  their  deity:  nine  of  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  passed,  and  the  tenth  yet  to 

CO—" 

o  the 
an  t^irgin 

Mi  ies  of 

th  1  into 


ing,  a 

I,  and 
,  &c., 
istant 


op  ir  the 

lik>..  — ...  ».^.....,.^...^^,  ..  .„.^..<.  »n  ap- 
proach to  a  palace  or  mansion,  bv  a  long 
walk  of  columns,  arcades,  statues,  &c. 

AVERAGE,  the  results  from  equal  divi- 
sion of  several  sums  added  together.  It  is 
also  a  term  used  in  commerce,  among  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners,  to  denote  the  qnbta 
or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or  pro- 
prietor in  the  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged, 
upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  &c. 

A'VIARY,  a  place  set  apart  for  feeding 
and  propagating  birds. 

AVOIIIDUPOIS',  a  weight  used  in  Eng. 
land,  the  pound  being  16  ounces. 

AWARD',  in  law,  the  judgment  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, or  of  one  who  is  not  appointed  by 
the  law  a  judge,  but  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves  for  terminating  their  diflferenre. 

AWL'WORT,  the  popular  name  of  the 
tHbularia  aquatiea ;  so  called  from  its  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  which  groyr  in  clusten  round 
the  root. 

AWEIGH',  a  sea  term,  denoting  that  the 
anchor  is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and 
hangs  perpendicular. 

AWN,  a  slender  sharp  process  issuing 
fh>m  the  glume  or  chaff  in  com  and  grasses : 
the  beard. 

AWN'ING,  a  canopy,  usually  a  piece  of 
tarpaulin  or  a  sail,  extended  over  the  decks 
or  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  to  afford  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  rain,  &c. 

AXATA'CAT,  a  Mexican  fly,  whose  eggs, 
deposited  on  rushes  and  flags,  in  large 
quantities,  are  sold  and  used  as  a  sort  of 
caviare. 

AX'ESTONE,  a  mineral,  a  sub-species  of 
nephrite,  of  an  olive  or  grass-green  colour. 
It  IS  found  chiefly  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Sea  Isles,  where  it  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  axes  and  other  instruments. 

AXIL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  arm-pit,  or  the 

cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  artn. 

Axilla,  in  botanv,  the  space  or  angle  form- 
ed by  a  branch  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf 
with  a  branch. 

AX'INITE,  a  mineral  which  sometimes 


oecun  in  lamellar  masses,  bat , 

in  crystals.  Its  edges  are  thin  and  shmrp, 
,  like  an  axe,  whence  iu  name. 
I  AXINOM'ANC  Y,  a  species  of  divination, 
among  the  ancients,  performed  by  laying 
an  agate  stone  on  a  rea-bot  hatebet,  or  by 
,  flxing  a  hatchet  on  a  round  stake  so  as  to 
I  be  poised  ;  then  the  names  of  those  sus- 
pected were  repeated,  and  he  at  whose 
'  name  the  hatchet  moved,  was  declared 
guUtv. 
AX'IOM,  in  philosophy,  is  such  b  plain, 
I  self-evident  proposition,  that  it  cannot  be 
'  made  more  plain  and  evident  by  demon- 
'  St  ration ;  because  it  is  itself  better  known 
than  anything  that  can  be  brot^t  to  prove 
it.  By  axioms,  ealled  also  maxims,  axe  un- 
I  derstood  all  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
'  whose  evidence  is  so  elear  and  forcible,  that 
^  a  man  cannot  deny  them  without  renounc- 
ing common  sense  and  natural  reason. 
'  AX'IS,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary  right 
line  supposed  to  j|>ass  through  the  earth, 
sun,  planets,  satellites,  Ac,  and  about  which 
they  perform  their  respective  diurnal  rota- 
tions. The  earth  and  planets,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  annual  orbit,  move  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  each  always 
keeps  parallel  to  itself,  or  points  to  tbe 
same  part  of  the  heavens.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is  inclined  to  the  echptic,  in  an  angle 
of  nearlv  sixty-six  and  a  half  degrees,  a  po- 
sition wnich  is  well  adapted  for  promoting 
the  fertility  of  the  eartn  and  rendering  it 

habitable. Axis,  in  geometry,  a  right 

line  conceived  to  be  drawn  fhim  the  vertex 
of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  figure,  by  revolving 
round  this  line,  is  conceived  to  generate  a 
solid.    The  axis  of  the  circle  is  the  same  as 

the  diameter. Axis,  in  mechanics,   a 

certain  line  about  which  a  body  may  move, 

as  the  axis  of  a  balance,  &c. ^Axis,  in 

optics,  is  that  my,  among  all  othen  that 
are  sent  to  the  eye,  which  foils  perpendica« 
larly  upon  it,  and  which  consequently  passes 

through  the  centre  of  the  eye. Axis,  in 

anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neok, 
so  called  fh>m  the  head's  turning  on  it  like 

an  axis. Axis,  in  botany,  is  a  taper  oo- 

lumn  in  the  centre  of  some  flowers,  about 

which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. JxtM 

in  Peritrochio,  or,  wbbbl  and  axlb;  one 
of  the  five  mechanical  powera  or  simple  ma- 
chines, v^hich  is  pnncipidly  used  m  the 
raising  of  water.  The  power  is  applied  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
weight  is  raised  b^  a  rope  that  is  gathered 
up  on  the  axis  while  the  wheel  turns  round. 

JxiM  t^  0$eiUatien,  is  a  line  parallel 

to  the  horixon,  passing  thronrh  the  cen- 
tre, about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  o»- 
rillates.— — itfns  4^  a  Vettelt  is  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  the  middle  of  it,  per- 
pendicular to  its  base,  and  equally  distant 
from  its  sides. 

AX'OLATE,  a  black  water  lizard  found 
in  Mexico. 

AZA'LEA,  in  botany,  a  eenus  of  plants, 
the  cltief  speeies  of  which  are  flowering 
shrubs. 
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but  M  callable  of  combining  with  oxjrgen ; 
and  with  different  proportions  of  tkis  »ub> 
stance  it  forms  atmospheric  air,|^aaeous  ox- 
yde  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxyde,  nitrous  gaau 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Corabined 
with  hydrogen,  it  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and 
it  enters  into  Uie  composition  of  most  ani- 
mal substances. 

AZ'OTITE.  a  kind  of  salt  formed  from 
the  combination  of  the  protoxyde  of  asot^ 
or  nitrous  oxyde,  with  alkalies. 

AZURE,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sk^. 
Among  painters,  this  word  originally  signi- 
fied U^-latuli,  and  the  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from  it.  At  present  it  is  called  vUra- 
maritu  ;  and  the  blue  glass  made  from  the 
earth  of  cobalt  and  other  vitritiable  Blat- 
ters, which,  when  in  masses,  is  called  smalt, 
is.  i^  the  state  of  fine  powder,  known  by 
the  name  of  a»rc.  Azure  being  employed 
to  colour  starch,  is  also  called  ttarek-bltu. 
--^AzuBB,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in 
the  arms  of  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a 
baron.  In  the  escutcheon  of  a  nobleman 
it  is  called  sapphire;  and  in  that  of  a  sotc- 
ndgn  prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraving,  this 
colour  is  expressed  by  lines  or  strokea 
drawn  horizontally. 

AZ'YMA,  in  thetdogy,  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  among  the  Jews. 

AZ'THITES,  in  chuBch  history  Chris- 
tians who  administer  the  euoharist  with  un- 
leavened bread.  This  appellation  was  eiven 
to  the  Latin  by  the  Greek  church,  ana  also 
to  the  Armenians  and  Marouites. 


B. 


B  tlie  aeton^  letter,  and  Ant  oonao- 
neat,  in  th«  alphabet,  is  formed  in  the 
voica  by  a  mtBoaag  and  yndc  expreaaion  of 
the  breath,  and  a  Buddok  openii^  of  the 
Um  ;  it  ia  thexefore  caUed  a  labtal,  and  its 
pmnonciation  differs  but  slightly  from  p 
Lid  «.  It  ia  often  naed  aa  an  abbreviation 
for  Ba^-keUn-,  aa  B.  A.  Bwhelor  of  Aita, 
B  J>  Barb*'!"*-  of  IHvimty,  Ac,  and  foot  Ae. 
A»«.  aa  B.C.,  Before  Chriat.  B.asanome- 
lal  amomr  the  BoBoanB,  stood  for  300,  and 
withadMh  over  it  tar  3000.  B,  in  chrono- 
loKT  ttfir^^  fifr  one  of  the  dommical  let- 
tSmland  in  mnaia  for  the  seventh  note  in 

B^^  an  idol  among  the  ancient  Chal- 
deana  and  Syriana ;  aupposed  to  represent 
the  sun,  and  to  be  the  same  as  tje  Bel 
or  B^o;  of  the  Greeka-  The  word  sigm- 
fin  also  lord  or  oominand«r ;  and  the  cha- 


meter  of  the  idoL  waa  varied  by  different  na- 
tions, at  different  timea.  Of  the  m«">eirm 
wUd^  Baal  waa  worrfupped.  we  have  but 
imperfect  and  contradictory  statemenU; 
KlTwe  Se  informed  in  Scnpture  that  hu- 
mui  victima  virere  among  the  sacnficea  of- 

*1;1bOON%  •  Imrge  kind  of  ape  with  a 
short  tail,  v^hicb  forms  one  division  of  the 


genus  8imi»  in  the  Linnxan  system.  They 
are  the  most  disgustingly  lascivious  of  all 
the  monkey  tribe ;  and  such  is  their  natu- 
ral ferocity,  that  they  can  never  be  said  to 
be  propa-ly  tamed  into  obedience:  they 
ov^ht  not  therefore  to  be  admitted  into 
zoolodcal  exhibitions  for  the  public 

BABYLON'IC8>  in  literary  histcNT,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world,  ending  at  26/  years  before  Christ ; 
and  composed  by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Ba- 
bylon, about  the  time  of  Alexander. 

BABYLON'ICA,  in  antiquity,  a  st>ecies 
of  rich  weaving  so  called  from  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  the  art  of  weaving  hangings 
with  a  variety  of  colours  was  first  invented. 

BABTBOPS'SA,  in  zoology,  the  Indian 
hog.  This  quadruped  belongs  to  the  genus 
stu,  in  the  class  mammalia ;  and  iu  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  is;  that  from 
the  outside  of  the  upper  jaw  spring  two 
teeth  twelve  inches  long,  bending  like 
horns,  and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 

BACCHiE,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus, 
who,  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  and 
dad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  their  god  with  frantic  cries 
and  gestures.  They  were  also  called  ife- 
aadet,  Baasarides,  amd  Thpadet. 
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honour  of  Bacchus  by  the  ancient  Greeks 


throughout  all  Italy. 

BAC'CH  ARIS,  a  sweet-scented  medicinal 
plant,  growing  mostly  in  rough  and  dry 
grounds.  The  roots  smell  like  cinnanu>n, 
and  are  a  powerftil  stimulant. 

BACCIFEBuE,  the  term  applied  to  all 
berry-bearing  plants.  Hence  tne  English 
atHective  baeeiferout. 

BACH'ELOB,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
means  a  man  who  has  not  been  married: 
and  in  all  its  Tarious  sennrs  it  seems  to  in- 
clude the  idea  ef  youth  or  immaturity,  ex- 
cept when  it  has  the  word  old  prefixed. 

BACHBI.OB,  in  univenitiM,  is  one  who  has 
attained  the  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  the  first  decree  in  the  par- 
ticular study  to  which  he  aevotes  himself. 
This  degree  or  honour  is  called  the  baeea- 
laureate.  At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  to 
attain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  per- 
son must  have  studied  there  four  years: 
after  three  more,  he  may  become  master  of 
arts;  and  at  the  end  of  another  series  of 

seven,  bachelor  of  divinity. ^BAcaaioa, 

an  ancient  denomination  of  knighthood, 
given  to  such  as  had  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vassals  to  carry  their  banner;  or  to 
such  knights-bannereu  as  were  not  of  age 
to  display  their  own  banner;  or,  to  young 
cavaliers,  little  more  than  initiated  to  arms ; 
or,  in  a  very  honourable  sense,  to  him  who 
h   "  ma- 
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to  iimiiagc  uic  u<u*  lu  svwuig  iti  a  t^uuinuy 

direction  to  the  usual  method,  to  move  a 

boat  stem  foremost. The  word  back  has 

also  various  figurative  as  well  as  technical 
applications. 

BACKOAM'HON.  an  inmnions  game 
played  by  two  persons  with  the  help  of 
dice,  on  a  board  or  table  dirided  into  parts, 
whereon  are  twenty-four  black  and  white 
spaces  called  points. 


BACKTAINTING  the  method  of  paint- 
ing  menotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass  with 
oil  colours. 

BACK'STAFF,  an  instmment  formerly 
used  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea: 
it  had  its  name  because  the  back  of  the  ob- 
server was  turned  towards  the  sun.  This 
quadrant  is  now  cuperseded  by  more  accu- 
rate instruments. 

BACK'STATS,  the  ropes  or  stays  which 
extend  firom  the  topmast  heads  to  both  sides 
of  a  ship,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in  support- 
ing the  masts,  when  strained  by  a  weight 
of  sail,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
way  and  falling  overboard. 

BAC'ULE,  m  ancient  fortification,  a  kind 
of  portcullis,  or  gate,  made  like  a  pit-foil 
vritn  a  counterpoise,  and  supported  by  two 
great  stakes. 

BACDLITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  sheUs  of 
a  straieht  form,  in  their  cellular  structure 
resembling  the  ammonites. 

BACULOM'ETBY,  the  art  of  measuring 
accessible  heights,  by  bacculi,  or  sUves. 

BADGE,  an  exterior  ornament  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  originally  wom  by  the  retainers  or 
attendants  of  the  nobility.    It  fell  into  dis- 

v"  *"  ♦^-  ~?ign  of  queen  Elisabeth. 

1  iteeture,  an  ornament  placed 

0  s  of  ships  near  the  stem,  con- 

t  awinaiow,  or  the  representa- 

t 

i  quadraned  of  the  genus  umu. 
north  oi  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
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l  y;  feeds  on  insects  or  berries, 

I  IK  vrinter,  hunts  by  night,  and 

I  Dy  day. 

,  a  pluit  lesemblini;  Bponee, 
V  n  Russia,  and  is  said  to  take 

a...,  .u^  ......  marks  fhim  bruises. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a  determinate  quan- 

titv  of  soods  contained  in  a  bar.  varvinor  in 
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wuere  any  sureaes  may  oe  lacen ;  out  lipe- 
eial  Bait  is  necessary  in  matters  of  greater 
importance,  where  special  surety  of  two  or 
more  persons  must  be  taken  according  to 
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the  Talae  of  the  cause. — -To  admit  to  bail, 
la  to  release  upon  aecurity  given  by  bonds- 
men.  To  jiut\/y  bail,  u  to  prove  by  the 

oath  of  the  penon  that  he  is  worth  the  sum 
for  which  he  is  sorety  beyond  Ids  debts. 

BAILEE",  in  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
Moda  of  the  one  that  is  bailed  are  delivered. 
The  party  who  delivers  the  goods  is  termed 
the  BAiia.OB. 

BAI'LIFF,  a  sobordinate  magistrBte  or 
officer  appointed  within  a  particular  pro- 
vince or  district,  aa  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  li- 
beorties,  oonrts,  barons,  &c.  Sheriffs'  bailiffs 
are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  exe- 
cute vrrits.  These,  being  bound  in  bond 
to  the  sheriff  tar  the  due  execution  of  their 
f»ffice,  are  called  bound  bailiffs,  vulgarly 

bum-bailiffs. ^WATKB-BAiLipr^  an  officer 

who  searches  ships,  gathers  toll  for  anchor- 
age, and  arrests  persons  for  debt  upon  the 

BAILIWICK,  a  liberty  exempt  firora  the 
power  of  the  sheriiF,  in  which  district  the 
lord  exercises  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  ap- 
poinU  his  ovm  bailiff^  A  bailiwick  is  also 
the  hundred,  or  district,  through  which  the 
auth<Mity  of  a  bailiff  extends. 

BAICXCO,  a  amall  coin  in  the  papal 
states^  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  no- 
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BAI'BAM,  a  feetival  among  the  Turks, 
celebrated  after  the  fast  of  Rainazan,  when 
it  ia  customary  to  send  presents  from  one 
to  another,  and  otherwise  to  express  the 
joy  they  feel  on  the  occasion. 

BAIZE,  a  coarse,  woollen  stuff,  with  a 
long  nap,  sometimes  frized  on  one  side, 
without  wale,  beinR  manufectured  on  a 
loom,  with  two  treddles,  like  llanneL 

BAL  A'N  A,  or  the  Whale  species,  a  genus 
of  «»i«»i«i»  in  the  Linnaean  system,  class 
Mmmmalia,  order  Cete.    There  are  several 

1^-    ^-      ^L.    _^^^«    oharttcter  beiniP  Aomy 
lat  ^h» 


auay  balance  is  used  to  ascertain  the  exact 
weight  of  the  different  metallic  bodies  of 

which  the  ore  is  composed. In  accounts, 

balance  is  the  difference  qf  two  $unu ;  hence, 
to  pay  a  balance,  is  to  pay  the  difference, 

and  make  the  two  accounU  equat In 

astronomy.  Libra,  or  the  balance,  is  a  sicn 
in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  tne 
autumnal  equinox. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  in  commerce, 
the  equality  bet«-een  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  native  productions  exported. 
An  opinion  was  long  entertained  that,  when 
a  nation  imports  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
I  it;  that  is,  it  loses  bjr  its  trade;  and  riet 
verad.  But  this  opinion  is  now  proved  to 
be  utterly  groundless.  So  far  from  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  being  any 
I  criterion  of  an  advantageous  commerce,  it 
is  directly  the  reverse;  for  were  the  value 
of  the  exports  (treat er  than  the  value  of  the 
imports,  mercnants  would  lose  on  every 
transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the  trade 
with  them  would  be  speedilv  abandoned. 

BALANCE  OP  POWEIl,'in  pohtics,that 
equipoise  or  equal  state  of  poner  between 
nations,  which  may  be  consistent  with  their 
general  security  and  prosperity. 

BAL'ASS  RUBY,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  ruby,  with  crystals  of  a  regular  octahe* 
dral  form. 

BAL'CONT,  in  architecture,  a  projection 
from  the  front  of  a  house,  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  open  gallerr.  In  large  build- 
ings they  are  susceptible  of  considerable 
rleeance  of  decoration,  and  may  be  made 
highly  ornamental  to  the  edifices  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

BALDACHIN,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  canopy  erected  over  an  altar. 
BALE-GOODS,  in  commerce,  such  goods 
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as  are  exported  or  imported  in  bales. 

BAL'ISTES,  or  FiLR-risn,  a  eenus  of 
animals,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 


their  back-bone  to  a  tile :  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

BALL,  in  military  affairs,  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  bullets  for  Are  arms,  from  the 
cannon  to  the  pistol ;  those  for  putols  and 
small  arms  are  made  of  lead,  but  cannon- 
balls  are  formed  of  cast  iron. 

BAL'LAD.  a  short  lyric  composition,  ot 
tale  in  verse,  of  a  simple  and  popular  cha- 
racter; founded  either  in  history  or  fiction, 
and  displaying  the  condition  and  habits, 
tastes,  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

BAL'LAST,  heavy  matter,  as  stone,  tra- 
vel, iron,  &c.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  snip, 
to  sink  her  to  a  proper  depth  in  the  water, 
that  che  may  be  capable  of  carrying  a  suffi. 
cient  quantity  of  sail  without  over-setting. 

BALLATOON',  a  heavy  luggage  boat 
employed  on  the  rivers  about  the  Caspian 
lake. 

BALL-COCK,  a  hollow  globe  of  metal 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever  which  turns 
the  stopcock  of  a  cistern  pipe,  by  floating 
on  the  nurfnce  of  the  water,  thereby  regu- 
lating the  supply. 

BAL'LET,   a    dramatic   entertainment. 
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cousisting  of  action  and  dancing  only,  in- 
vented by  the  Italians. 

BALLIS'TICS,  the  art  of  nsin^  projec- 
tiles.—The  ballittie  pendulnm  ts  a  ma> 
chine  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  mili- 
tary projectiles. 

BALLISTA,  or  BALIST^  a  niKtary 
engine  used  bv  the  ancients,  in  battle,  to 
throw  stones,  darts,  and  javelins. 

BALLOON',  in  a  general  sense,  means 
any  spherical  hoUow  uodv ;  but  it  more  par- 
ticularly designates  a  globe  made  of  silk, 
and  rendered  air-tight  by  gum,  which,  when 
tilled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen times  lighter  than  atmospherical  air, 
ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  and  will  con- 
vey heavy  bodies  suspended  to  it.    [See  the 

article    Pnbumatics.] In  fireworks,  a 

balloon  is  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind  of 
bomb,  filled  with  combustibles,  which, 
bursting  in  the  air,  exhibits  sharks  of  fire 
like  stars.—— > In  chemistry,  it  means  a 
round  vessel  with  a  short  neck ;  or,  a  glass 
receiver  of  a  spherical  form. 

B  A  L'  L OT,  the  method  of  determining 
an  election  by  means  of  small  balls,  blacK 
or  white,  put  privately  into  a  box. 

BAL  LOTA,  in  botany,  the  plant  callel 
stiuking  or  black  hoarhound.  In  the  Lin- 
nasan  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  14 
Didpnamia,  order  1  Gymnoapermta ;  the 
species  of  which  are  mostly  perennials,  but 
the  sweet-smeliing  hoarhound  is  an  annual. 

BALLOT A'DE,  m  horsemanship,  the  leap 
of  a  horse  between  tviro  pillars,  or  upon  a 
straight  line,  so  that  when  his  fore  feet  are 
in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing  but  the  shoes 
of  his  hind  feet,  without  jerking  oat,  dif- 
fering in  that  respect  from  the  capriole. 

BALLS,  iu  electricity,  are  two  pieces  of 
cork,  or  pith  of  elder,  nicely  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  the  siKe  of  a  small  pea,  and  sus- 
pended by  linen  or  silken  thread,  intended 
as  electrometers,  to  discover  small  quantities 

of  electricity. Balls,  in   meteorology, 

luminous  bodies,  generally  appearing  at  a 
great  height  above  the  earth,  with  mnch 
splendour.  Their  tract  is  usiudly  from  north 
to  south,  and  their  velocity  is  very  great. 

BALM,  in  botany,  the  name  or  several 

aromatic  plants. ^The  Bai.m  or  Gilrad, 

or  balsam  of  Mecca,  is  the  dried  juice  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  Syria :  it  has 
a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  an  exquisitely 
fragrant  smell.  It  is  higlily  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and 
cosmetic ;  but  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  the 
gt     ■      *   '         ...  ported  as  an 

ar  t  informed  by 

Jc  ian,  that  the 

bi  lie  trees  g^ven 

b]  omon ;  and  it 

ai  hat  it  was  iu 

h)  soft  he  East. 

\  private  bath 
or  ion  from  the 

(a.  .,..„,  ^u.vu  ««.<;  puwi..^  uc.as. In  che- 

mistrv,  a  contrivance  to  modify  and  regu- 
late the  heat  in  various  chemical  procesres, 
particularly  distillations,  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intermedia.  Vihcn  the  degree  of 
beat  required  is  below  that  of  boiling  water. 


a  vessd  containing  that  fluid  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  substance  to  be 
acted  upon ;  and  when  a  superior  degree  of 
heat  is  necessary,  sand,  or  some  other  mat- 
ter of  a  similar  nature  is  employed. 

BAL'SAM,  an  oily  aromatic,  resinous,  or 
liquid  substance,  flowing  either  spontane- 
ously, or  by  means  of  incision  from  certain 
plants,  and  used  in  the  cure  of  several  kinds 
of  wounds,  diseases,  &c.  Thus  vrt  have  the 
balsam  of  Copaiva ;  the  balsam  of  Tohi ; 

the  balsam  of  rem. Faetition*  or  arti/f- 

cialbalsamt,  are  certain  compositions  chiefly 
of  balsamic  and  healing  ingredients,  made 
by  apothecaries  in  imitation  of  the  native 
balsams. 

BALSAM^CS,  in  pharmacy,  aoftening, 
restoring,  healing  and  cleansing  medicines; 
of  gentle  attenuating  principles ;  warm,  sti- 
mulating, and  demulcent. 

BAL'IJSTEB,  (often  improperly  written 
bannitterj,  in  architecture,  a  small  turned 
column  usually  introduced  between  piers, 
on  the  upper  parts  of  large  buildings  under 
windows,  and  on  balconies,  &c. 

BALUSTRADE,  a  series  or  row  of  balus- 
ters, joined  by  a  rail:  serving  aa  well  for 
rest  to  the  elbows,  as  finr  a  fence  or  indo- 
Bure  to  balconies,  altars,  staircases,  Stc. 

BAMBOO*,  a  very  large  species  of  the 
arundo,  or  caue ;  it  grows  about  the  tropical 
regions,  and  was  a  native  of  Asia,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  introduced  into  the  West- 
India  Islands.  It  is  used  in  building,  in 
making  bridges,  vessels,  boxes,  caps,  Das- 
kets,  mats,  and  other  utensils  and  furni- 
ture. Paper  is  likewise  manufactured  from 
it :  it  is  tne  common  frace  finr  gardens  and 
flelds,  and  is  used  for  pipes  to  convey  water 
wherever  it  is  wanted.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally put  round  the  chests  of  tea  which 
are  sent  to  Europe  tiom  China,  to  form  a 
kind  of  mat. 

BANA'NA,  the  tree  and  fruit  of  the  plan- 
tain, a  species  of  pahn.  Dampier  compares 
it  when  stripped  of  its  integuments,  to  a 
large  sausage,  in  size  and  shape;  and  to 
fresh  butter  in  vrinter,  as  to  substance  and 
colour.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  a  ripe 
and  luscious  pear. 

BAND,  in  architecture,  any  flat,  kyw 
member  or  moulding,  which  is  broad  but 

not  deep. The  word  band  is  applied  to 

denote  a  company  of  persons  engaged  in  one 
common  deeign ;  as,  a  band  of  rnn^,  vie., 
the  collective  body  of  instrumental  per- 
ibnncrs  in  a  regiment,  populariy  termed 

the  band. A  band  tff  eoldien  designates 

a  troop  or  company,  who  fight  under  the 

same  standard. The  band  nf  penrionert, 

iu  England,  is  a  company  of  120  rentlemen, 
who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  jS120,  fi>r 
attending  on  the  sovereign  6n  certain  so- 
lemn occasions. 

BAND' AGE,  in  surgery,  a  fillet,  roller,  or 
swathe,  used  in  dressing  and  binding  np 
wounds,  restraining  dangerous  haemor- 
rhages, and  in  joining  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated bones. 

BANDAN'NA,  a  kind  of  ealieo-printing; 
practised  in  India  from  time  immemoriiu, 
on  which  white  or  brig^tly-cokmred  spots 
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are  produced  on  a  red  or  dark  CTomid ;  but 
bv  the  joint  resources  of  mechanical  and 
cfaemicid  science,  the  European  imitations 
hare  now  for  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  pre- 
cision, the  oriental  patterns. 

B  A  N  D  O  L  E  E  K',  a  large  leathern  belt, 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  hanpng 
under  the  left  arm,  worn  by  ancient  mu^ 
keteers,  for  sustaining  thexr  fire-arms  and 
musket-charges. 

BANGUE,  the  name  of  an  opuite  used  ^n 
the  East,  made  from  the  leaf  of  wUd  hemp. 
It  is  used,  by  the  Mahometans,  for  the  same 
purposes  wine  and  spirits  are  by  the  Chna- 

*1bANDITTI,  a  term  peculiarly  denoting 
,„ ; ^r  .«.n<u1  vohhers.  fbrmerlv  com- 


G 


OUOa,    UG«;uiuco   1 


Btrikine  into  tne  groi ,         . 

JSSS  trM,  whosl  branches,  m  hke  man- 
SS^prcal  One  of  them,  the  Cubbeer 
SSr,  1S35O  stems,  equal  to  large  oaks, 
Mul  more  than  3000  smiOler  ones,  covering 
Iwu^sufficient  to  shelter  7000  perwns.  Its 

.  bWhesare  crowded  with  famihe.  of  mon- 
v»!n^  u-ith  bird*  of  every  description, 
iS^dS^Uh  eiSS^ua  bats,  .11  of  which 

!  fiS  h«urious  subsistence  upon  the  nch 

'  «„t  Vv™  intfrestf  It  may  Ukewise  be  defaned, 
J'Jl^^r-a  comJou  repertory  of  the 
I  LUofindividual^o.ofcompam«.^ 

I*  •  incor- 

'*  ing  is 
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pany,  properly  signed  and  countersigned, 
payable  to  the  bearer  in  the  cuirent  coin 
cf  the  realm,  on  demand.  ^ 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  In  tne  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Mary,  [a.  d. 
1694, 1695]  in  consideration  of  a  loan  to  go- 
vernment of  iKl.SUU.UOO,  at  an  interest  of 
almost  eight  per  cent,  a  company  was  incur- 
porated  by  the  name  of  the  "  Goveniors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  m  ith  a 
restnction  by  which  they  vicre  prevented 
from  dealing  in  any  other  than  money  con- 
cerns. The  profits  of  the  company  arise 
from  the  interest  received  from  government 
on  the  permanent  debt;  on  their  annual 
advances  on  exchequer  bills,  Ac,  from  their 
allowance  for  receiving  the  contributions 
to  loans,  and  for  paying  the  dividends  ou  the 
public  funds ;  from  dealing  in  bullion,  and 
irom  their  large  discounts  with  a  mere 
paper  currency.  It  is  said,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  for  conducting  the  various 
pecuniary  transactions  of  the  exchequer, 
for  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,.&c.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land receives  a  per  ceutage,  or  commission, 
which  amounts  annually  to  about  26U,()0U/. 
to  whicb  must  be  added  the  profit  derived 
frx)m  the  use  of  a  floating  balance  due  to 
the  public,  never  less  in  amount  than  four 
millions  sterling.  This  balance,  employed 
in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate 
of  foor  per  cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  16U,0(H)/. 
per  annum,  which  being  added  to  the  com- 
mission  of  260,000/.  gives  a  total  of  420,000/. 
as  the  profit  which  the  proprietors  of  bank- 
stock  derive  every  year  from  tlie  connection 
subsisting  between  tliat  establishment  and 
the  Treasury.  The  affairs  of  this  company 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  depatv-go« 
vcmor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are 
annually  elected  by  the  general  court. 

fiilNK  EB,  a  person  who  trafficks  in  mo- 
ney, by  receiving  the  cmrent  cash  of  indi- 
viduals free  of  interest,  and  negotiating 
with  it,  either  in  the  discount  of  bills,  or 
the  advance  of  money  on  sufficient  securi- 
ties. The  monied  goldsmiths,  in  the  reign 
of  king   Charles    II.    lirst    acquired    this 

name. The  Romans  had  two  sorts  of 

bankers,  whose  office  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  bankers  among  us ; 
their's  being  that  of  public  affairs,  in  whom 
were  united  the  'functions  of  a  broker, 
agent,  banker,  and  notary,  mana^ng  the 
exchange,  taking  in  money,  assisting  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  drawing  the  writ- 
ings necessary  on  all  these  occasions. 

BANK'RUPT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
trader  who  fails  or  bre&s,  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  carry  on  his  business  or  pay  his 
debts.  In  all  cases,  some  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy must  be  committed,  before  a  cre- 
ditor can  render  his  debtor  a  bankrupt; 
and  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act  of  such 
a  nature  as  evinces  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  a  debtor  to  deprive  his  creditors  of 
the  security  which  they  might  have  in  the 
possession  of  his  i>erson  or  his  j^roperty. 
The  following  are  among  the  chief  acta  of 
bankruptcy.  I.  Departing  from  the  realm, 
whereby  a  man  withdraws  himself  from  the 
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jurisdiction  and  coerrion  of  the  laws.  2. 
Departing  from  his  own  house,  and  thus  se- 
creting Minself.  3.  Keeping  in  his  ovra 
bouse,  except  for  just  and  necessary  cause, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  or  spoken  with  bv  his 
creditors.  4.  Procuring,  or  suffering  nim- 
sclf  willingly  to  be  arrested,  or  outlawed, 
or  imprisoned,  ^nthout  just  and  la^'fhl 
cause.  5.  Procuring  his  money,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  effects,  to  be  attached  or  se- 
questrated. 6.  Making  any  fraudulent  con- 
veyance of  his  property  to  a  friend,  or  se- 
cret trustee. 

BAN  (bannum),  in  the  feudal  law,  a  so- 
lemn proclamation  or  publication  of  any 
thing.    Hence  the  custom  of  asking,  or 

pubhshing  the  bans,  before  marriage. 

Bar,  in  military  aifairs,  a  proclamation 
made  in  the  army,  by  beat  of  drum,  sound 
of  trumpet,  &c.,  requiring  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  either  for  the  de- 
claring a  new  officer,  or  punishing  an  of- 
fender.  ^Thc  word  Bar  also  means  an 

edict  of  interdiction  or  proscription.  Thus, 
to  put  a  prince  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, is  to  divest  him  of  his  dignities,  and  to 
interdict  all  iptercourse  and  all  offices  of 
humanity  with  the  offender. 

BAN'NER,  a  square  flag,  or  the  princi- 
pal standard  belonging  to  a  prince  or  state. 
In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilio- 
naceous corolla. 

B  AN'NERET,  an  ancient  order  of  knights 
or  feudal  lords,  who,  possessing  several 
large  fees,  led  their  own  flag  or  banner. 
As  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  svstem  declined, 
persons  came  to  be  created  oannerets,  and 
hence  the  institution  must  have  belcome 
merely  titular.  The  last  knigltt  of  this 
description  was  Sir  John  Smith,  on  whom 
the  honour  was  bestowed  after  Edgehill 
fight,  for  rescuing  the  standard  of  Charles 
I.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  candidate  pre- 
sented his  flag  to  the  king  or  general,  who 
cutting  off  the  train  or  skirt,  and  making  it 
a  square,  returned  it  again.  Hence,  ban- 
nerets are  sometimes  called  knights  of  the 


square  flag. 
BAN'NOCK,  a  1 


,      kind  of  oat-cake,  baked 

in  the  embers,  or  on  a  stone  placed  before 
the  fire ;  it  is  common  in  Scotland  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

BAN'QUETTE,  in  fortification,  the  ele- 
vation of  earth  behind  a  parapet,  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a  fortress  may  stand,  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  in  t>raer  to  fire  npon 
them. 

BA'OBAL,  a  coolhig  add  fruit,  of  the 
gourd  kind,  a  native  of  Africa, 

BAPTISM,  a  rite  of  the  Christian  relt- 
gion,  by  which  the  members  of  its  ehurch 
are  received  into  the  communion.  Almost 
all  sects  of  Christians  style  baptism  a  sa- 
crament, and  consider  its  use  as  important ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  the  effects  to  be  derived 
from  it,  have  been  subjects  of  much  contro- 
versy. 

BAPTISTS  (a  contraction  of  Anabap- 
tists), a  Christian  sect  who  practise  the 
baptism  of  adults  instead  of  that  of  chil- 
dren. 


BAPTISTERY,  in  ecctesiastical  wiltet^ 
a  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
is  performed.  In  the  ancient  chwvh.  It 
waa  one  of  the  exedra  or  buildings  distinet 
from  the  church  itself,  and  consisted  of  a 
porch  or  ante-room,  where  the  persons  to 
be  baptised  made  their  confession  of  fUth, 
and  an  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  was  perfomed.  Thus  it  eonti- 
nued  till  the  sixth  century,  when  the  bap- 
tisteries began  to  be  taken  into  the  chareh- 
porch;  and  afterwards  into  the  church  it- 
self. 

BAR,  the  partition  which  separates  the 
members  of  a  court  of  justice  from  thost 
who  have  to  report  or  hear.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied  to  the  benches,  where  the  lawyers  are 
seated,  because  anciently  there  was  a  bar 
to  separate  the  pleaders  ftt>m  the  attomeya 
and  others.  Henee  those  who  are  called 
to  the  bar,  or  licensed  to  plead,  are  termed 
barriaters,  an  appellation  equivalent  to  It- 

eentiate  in  other  countries. ^Bab,  in  law, 

a  plea  of  a  defendant,  which  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  plaintiff's  action. 
Bab,  in  music,  a  stroke  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  lines  of  »piece  of  music, 
including  between  each  two  a  certain  quan- 
tity  or  measure  of  time.— —Bab,  in  he- 
raldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  the  fesse,  but 

much  less. ^A  bar  of  0OU  or  nlver  is  an 

ingot,  or  wedge,  from  the  mines,  run  in  a 
mould  and  unwrought.  A  bar  of  troa  is  a 
long  piece  wrought  in  the  foi^^e.^-— The 
word  Bab  is  also  used  figuratively  for  any 
tribunal ;  as,  the  iar  of  pubKc  opinion.  ^ 

BARALTPTON,  in  lofpi^  an  indirect 
mode  of  syllogism,'  consisting  of  two  nni- 
versals  and  one  particolar  affirmative  propo- 
sition :  as,  '*  Every  animal  is  endued  witli 


uo«  I  every  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore, 

mething  endued  with  sense  is  man." 

BARAN'GI.  certain  officers  ra  the  Greek 
empire,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
charge  where  the  emperor  resided. 

BARATHRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  deep  pit, 
with  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  and.  bottom, 
into  whicn  condemned  persona  were  caat 
headlong,  at  Athens. 

BAR'ATRT,  or  BARRATRY,  in  com- 
merce,  a  term  nsed  when  the  master  of  a 
vessel  or  the  nuuiners  cheat  the  ownen  by 
embeuling  their  goods,  or  running  away 
with  the  ship. 

BARB,  the  points  that  stand  baek  in  the 
head  of  an  arrow  or  fishing-hook,  to  preivent 
them  from  being  drawn  <mt  easilv.^ — -The 
name  of  a  horse  of  the  Barbery  breed,  re- 
maricable  for  its  swiftness^— -Any  roughs 
ness  that  grows  and  resembles  a  beard;  •• 
the  down  with  which  tlie  aurfiBce  of  aonte 
plants  are  covered;  the  toft  of  haira  at  the 
point  of  leaves. 

BAR'BACAN,  or  BAR'BICAN,  an  «ater 
defence  to  a  dty  or  castle,  used  especially 
as  a  defence  to  a  city  or  walls ;  also  an 
aperture  made  in  the  wall  of  a  fortreaa 
through  which  to  fixe  upon  an  enemy. 

BAR'BARA.  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
for  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  syl. 
logisms,  cnnnstine  of  three  universal  pro- 
p<witions :  as,  "  AlTanimak  are  endued  with 
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a  all  nen  an  animals;  ikanfon,  aD 
meo  are  endued  with  Bense." 

BAABA'RIAN,  a  name  grrea  by  tl&e  an. 
doit  Greeka  and  Romana,  to  all  who  were 
Botof  their  own  coontrj,  or  were  not  insti- 
tated  m  their  langnage^  mannen,  and  ca8> 
toma.  In  thia  acnae  tte  word  ligiufird  with 
thcBi  no  more  than  fMreigner,  not  Bignii7' 
in^  aa  iwth  b%  a  wild,  ruda,  or  uncrrliised 


BAK'BARTSM,  in  a  general  aenae,  a  mde- 

aeas  of  langnage  or  behavioor. In  gam- 

mar,  an  offence  against  the  poritjr  of  style 
or  langnngr ;  «r  a  mode  of  speakinr  or 
wridng  eontrary  to  the  true  idiom  of  any 
partjcolar  langnago. 

BAR'BEL,  a  iish  of  the  genna  QvrJswL 
which  lies  m  holes  near  the  banks,  and 


BAR'BLES,  or  BA&B8»  in  fkniery,  the 
"    '     "  It  grow  up  in 
ouUi;  tl    ' 


given  to  thoae  indin* 


of  south«rn  cirilization  and  des- 
thcT  wore  driven  back  into  the  £ut- 

of  Walea,  Scotland,  and  Irehmd. 

where  the  last  echoes  of  their  harps  have 
latif  since  died  away. 

BARGE,  in  naval  afiaira,  a  boat  of  state 
and  pleasure,  adorned  with  various  orna- 
ments, having  balea  and  tilta,  and  seats  co- 
vend  with  cashkms,  and  carpets,  and 
benches  for  many  oars;  as  a  oompanv's 
bantL  an  admiral^s  barge,  &c  It  u  also 
the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  employ- 
cd  tor  carrying  goods  oaa  navigable  river, 
the  rive 


enpon  t 


B  river  Thames,  called  west 


BARILIiA.  the  name  of  a  cnide  soda  ob- 
#.f«H  by  the  indneiation  of  the  m^m^ 
mdm,  a  pfamt  cultivated  in  Spaui  and  Sualy, 
tkeaaliM  of  which  are  gacd  in  mskiug 


f^aaa,  bleachiiy  linen,  and  in  the  flnishing 
process  of  the  hard  soap  manafactture. 

BARIUM,  a  meul  so  called  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  the  disGovcrer,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  chemical  decompodtion  of 
barytea. 

BARK,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  oorre- 
sponding  with  the  skm  of  animals.  The 
bark  may  be  divided  into  the  outwraid  skbi 
or  cuticle,  and  the  inner  subsiance  or  cor- 
tex. The  outward  akin,  or  cutide,  seems 
to  doive  ita  origin  from  the  inarr  or  cor- 
tical substance,  and  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  old  bark  dried  and  •hriveucd  op, 
bang  supplanted  yearly  bv  a  new  one,  after 
the  same  manner  as  a  snake  casta  ita  slda. 
It  is  comsosed  of  little  bladders  or  vesides 
horiaoutally  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  ring; 
which  are  dso  in^amixed.  more  or 


leas,  several  paralld  woody  llbres  or  sap 
vesaela.  The  inner  substance  consists, 
1 :  of  several  enfoldmenta  of  woody  fibreiL 
interwoven  in  the  manner  of  a  net,  and 
wrapping  over  each  other  like  the  coata  of 
aa  onion.  1 :  of  a  number  of  small  blad- 
ders or  vesidea,  sometimes  of  an  oral, 
and  sometimes  of  an  angular  figure,  which 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  said  fibm, 
and  are  ^aced  in  lines  horixontaUy  towards 
the  wooo.  And  3 :  of  ita  o^mi  peculiar  vea- 
sels,  which  contain  the  proper  and  specific 
juice  of  the  plant.  It  b  observed  that  trees 
stripped  of  their  bwk  in  the  time  of  the 
sap,  and  suffered  to  di&  aflbrd  heavier  tim- 
ber, more  uniformly  dense,  stronger,  and 
fittar  for  service,  tlum  if  the  trees  had  been 
cut  down  in  their  healthy  stata. 

BARK.  (PERUVIAN),  a  most  valuable 
medicine,  is  the  produce  of  various  species 
of  the  Ctac&Mia,  which  is  the  spontaneous 
RovrUa  of  many  parta  of  Sontn  America, 
but  more  particulariy  of  Pern.  The  tree 
somewhat  resembles  a  cherry-tree  in  ap- 
pearance, and  bears  clusters  of  red  fiowers. 
It  was  formeriy  called  Je$aif*  btrk,  from 
ita  having  been  introduced  into  Europe  bv 
the  memoera  of  that  fratermty  who  resided 
in  South  America,  and  who  for  many  years 
derived  from  it  a  source  of  great  profit.  Its 
medidnal  uses  have  long  been  well  knoit-n : 
but  it  waa  not  till  lately  that  ita  medicinal 
properties  were  discovered  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  a  substance  called  ^>iiiR^, 
which  exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  Innds  of 
Peruvian  bark.  This  discovery  was  made 
by  Messrs.  PeUeticr  and  Cavatou,  who  also 
ascertained  that  the  most  useful  and  per- 
manent form  of  the  substance  vraa  that  of 
a  neutral  salt,  ia  which  it  was  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid,  constituting  the  cele- 
brated svlpAarf  qf  quinine. 

BAR'LBT,  a  valuable  kind  of  grain  prin- 
dpally  used  in  England  in  the  stata  of 

malt  for  brewing. Pbabl  Bablbt  and 

FBBMca  Bablbt,  the  j^nan  freed  from  the 
husk  by  a  mill ;  the  disunction  between  the 
two  bemg,  that  the  pearl  bariey  is  reduced 
to  the  sixe  of  small  shot,  all  but  the  very 
heart  of  the  barley  being  ground  away.— — 
Bablby-corh.  the  leaat  of  our  long  mea- 
sures, being  the  thiil^']^of  luriBch. 

BARM,  or  TEAST.  the  bead;  or  working 
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oat  of  beer,  which  is  used  as  a  ferment  to 
lighten  bread. 

BAR'NACLES,  a  species  of  shell-fish 
which  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  slrips,  rocks, 

&c. In  farriery,  aninstrument  composed 

of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
binge,  to  put  upon  a  horse's  nose,  to  con- 
fine him  for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or  dressing. 

BAITNACLE-GOOSE,  a  large  water-fowl 
with  a  broad  flat  bill. 

BAR'OLITE,  a  stone  of  the  ponderous 
order,  called  also  the  carbonate  of  barvtes. 
It  nsually  occurs  in  small  masses,  which 
have  a  fibrous  structure ;  and  it  is  generally 
of  a  light  yellowish  gray  colour. 

BAROM'ETEB,  an  instrument  for  mea- 

Bur "^ '-'--  -'  *'--  -* *- nd 
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is  ig 
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thj  :r- 

cu:  a- 

thbr,    OB    luc    luuuuAi    w    iv     u|>    ouu   %iwnJ; 

wherefore,  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
mercury  is  actually  rising  or  falling,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  use :  1,  If  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  is  convex,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
mercury  is  then  rising ;  2,  If  the  surface  is 


concave,  it  is  sinking ;  3,  If  the  surface  is 
plain,  or  rather  a  little  convex,  the  mercury 
IS  stationary;  4,  If  the  glass  is  small,  shake 
the  tube,  and  if  tne  air  is  grown  heavier,  the 
mercury  will  rise  about  half  the  tenth  of  an 
inch^  if  it  is  growing  lighter,  it  will  sink  as 
much. 

BAB'ON,  a  degree  of  nobility  next  below 
a  viscount,  and  above  a  baronet.  Ori^nally, 
the  barons  being  the  feudatories  of  princes, 
were  the  proprietors  of  land  held  by  honour- 
able service :  hence,  in  ancient  records,  the 
word  barons  comprehends  all  the  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  formerly  all  those  were 
barons  who  had  lordships  with  courts-ba- 
ron, and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  all  such 
sat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  they  being 
very  numerous,  it  was  ordered  that  none 
should  sit  but  such  as  the  king  thought  fit 
to  call  up  by  virrit,  which  ran  pro  hoc  vice  tan- 
turn.  This  state  of  nobility  being  very  pre- 
carious, they  at  length  obtained  of  the  king 
letters  patent,  and  these  were  called  barons 

by  patent,  or  creation. Babons  or  thb 

ExcHsacBB,  the  four  jud^s  to  whom  the 
administration  of  justice  is  committed,  in 
causes  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
relating  to  matters  concerning  the  revenue. 
They  were  formerlv  batons  of  the  realm,  but 
of  late  are  generally  persons  learned  in  the 
laws. 

BABON  and  FEMME,  a  term  hi  law 
for  husband  and  wife,  who  are  deemed  but 
one  person ;  so  that  a  wife  cannot  be  wit- 
ness for  or  against  her  husband;  nor  he 


for  or  against  his  wife,  except  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

BAR'ONET,  the  lowest  degree  of  honour 
that  is  hereditary,  being  the  next  below  a 
baron,  and  above  a  knight.  The  order  was 
founded  bv  King  James  I.  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once :  to  which  number  it 
was  intended  that  they  sltouhl  be  always  re- 
strained :  but  it  is  now  enlarged  at  tlie  royal 
pleasure,  without  limitation.  On  their  in- 
stitution, they  were  allowed  to  charge  their 
coat  with  the  arms  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland, 
which  province  they  were  to  defend  against 
the  rebels,  who  then  harassed  it  extremely : 
to  which  end  they  were  each  to  raise  and 
keep  up  30  soldiers  at  their  own  expense  for 
three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the  ex- 
chequer a  sum  sufficient  to  do  it ;  which, 
at  8d.  per  day  per  head,  was  j£l(i95 :  so  that 
including  fees,  the  expence  of  this  dignity 
may  be  about  ^£1200  sterling.  The  baronet- 
cies of  Scotland,  or  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Ame- 
rica, and  of  Ireland,  were  instituted  \i  ith  si- 
milar views  to  the  advantage  of  the  state. 

BAR'RACAN,  akind  of  thick,  strong  stuff, 
something  like  camlet,  but  of  a  coarser  gprain. 
It  is  used  to  make  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other 
outergarments. 

BAB'RACKS,  large  buildings  erected  for 
the  security  and  accommodation  of  soldiers, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry. 

BARRACU'DA,  a  species  of  fish  of  the 

fike  kind,  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas, 
t  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and  very  vora- 
cious. 

BAR'RATOB,  in  law,  a  common  mover, 
or  maintainer  of  suits  and  quarrels,  either 
in  courts  or  elsewhere ;  an  encourager  of  li- 
tigation. 

BARRICA'DE,  or  BARRICADO,  a  for- 
tification  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth,  pa- 
lisades, wagons,  or  any  thing  that  will  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  an  enemy,  or  serve 
for  defence  or  security  ag^nst  his  attack. 

BAR'RISTER,  a  counsellor  learned  in 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
there  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and 
defence  of  clients.  The;^  are  termed  juri* 
conaulti;  in  some  countries  licentiate  jure; 
and  anciently,  barristers  were  called  appren- 
ticet  of  the  law :  in  Latin,  apprenticiit  juri* 
nobilioret.  In  Scotland,  they  are  called  ad' 
vocatet.  An  inner  barrister  is  one  who  is  a 
seijeant,  or  king^s  coimsel,  and  is  admit- 
ted to  plead  within  the  bar :  an  outer  bar> 
rister  is  one  who  pleads  vrithout  the  bar ; 
but  at  the  Rolls,  and  other  inferior  courts, 
all  barristers  are  admitted  within  the  bar. 

BAR'ROW,  a  large  hillock  or  mound  of 
earth.  Thev  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
the  worW,  and  on  being  opened,  are  round  to 
be  repositories  of  the  dead.  When  these 
mounds  are  composed  of  stones,  they  are 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  eatriM. 
By  the  Romans  they^  were  called  tumuli,  and 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  countries. 

BAR'RY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  escut- 
cheon is  divided  bar-wise,  that  is,  across 
from  side  to  side,  into  an  even  number  of 
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pardtiouM,  conoMtng  of  two  or  more  tinc- 
tures interchangeBbiy  disposed. 

BAB-SHOT,  doable-headed  shot,  consist, 
ingof  a  bar  vith  a  half  ball  or  round  head 
at  each  end ;  used  for  destroying  the  masts 
andiuxingin  naral  combat. 

BABTeB,  the  exchanging  of  one  com- 
modity for  another,  the  trucking  of  wares 
for  warea,  among  merchant*.  Barter  was 
the  originj^  and  natural  way  of  commerce, 

I  there  being  no  baying  till  money  was  in- 
Tcntad. Also  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 
which  the  proportionate  Talue  of  commo- 


BABTTA.  or  BABTTE8,  in  mineralosy, 
a  Toy  ponderous  kind  of  earth,  very  brittle, 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiMng  sulphuric 
add.  It  ia  compounded  of  oxygen  and 
barium.  

BABTSTRONTIANITE,  a  mineral  call- 
ed also  AfrMiiuTe,  firom  Stromness,  in  Ork- 
wey.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  exter- 
nally, bat  of  a  greyish  white  within. 

BABITO-CAL'CITE,  in  nuneralogr,  a 
— ixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  sulphate 
of  barytea,  of  Tarioua  forma  and  of  a  grey 


BABTTONE,  in  music,  a  male  Toice,  the 
compass  of  idiich  partakes  of  the  common 
base  and  the  tenor,  being  lower  than  the 
one  and  higher  than  the  other. 

BASAL^BS,  or  BASALT',  a  stone  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Tolcanic  origin,  black   or 
In  colour,  and  found  in  pillars  in  the 
•     -  "-' of  t  --*"  ' — 


, .    Columns 

the  Giant's  Canaeway,  the  Isle  of  Staffii,  and 
Fingal's  Cav^  and  are  always  found  near 
great  Tolcatnoea,  aa  Hccla,ftc  It  is  remark- 
abhr  fajurd  and  heavy,  will  not  strike  fire 
with  steel,  and  ia  a  fine  touch-stone. 

BASALTINB,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
_  jnunon  hornblende,  dten  found  in  basalt 
and  volcanic  sooric 

BAS'ANITE,  in  mineralogy,  Lydian  atone, 
or  black  jaqper ;  a  variety  of  siliceous  or 
ftinty  slate ;  of  a  bluish  buck  colour,  inter- 
spersed vriui  veins  of  quartz.  It  is  employed 
to  test  the  parity  of  gold. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  lowest  side  of  the 
perimeter  of  a  figure :  thus,  the  base  of  a  tri- 
an|^  may  be  said  of  any  of  its  sides,  but 
more  properly  of  the  lowest,  or  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  horixon. Basb,  in  ar- 
chitecture, ia  used  for  any  bodv  which  bears 
another,  but  jwrtiealarly  for  the  lower  part 
crfaetdnmn  and  pedestaL  Thtbaseofeo- 
faunns  is  difTerently  formed  in  different  or- 
ders :  thus,  the  Tuscan  base  eoncisU  only 
of  a  single  torus,  besides  the  plinth :  the 


Doric  has  an  astagral  more  than  the  Tus- 
can: the  Ionic  has  a  large  torus  over  tw< 
separated  by  two  astn^^ 


the  Corinthian  has  twotoruses,  two  scotias, 
and  two  astragals:  the  Comporite  has  an 
astragal  less  than  the  Corinthian :  the  Attic 
bMc  baa  two  toruaes  and  a  sootia,  and  is 
proper  tar  either  the  Ionic  or  Comporite  co- 
lumns.  Basb,  in  fortification,  the  exte- 
rior side  of  the  polygon,  or  that  imaginwy 
line  which  is  drawn  firom  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  bastion,  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. 
-Bas^  ia  chemistry,  a  term  used  to  de- 


note the  earth,  the  alkaS.  or  the  metal  of 
which  a  salt  is  formed  in  union  with  oxygen : 
thus,  in  the  oxyde  of  iron  or  copper,  the 
iron  or  copper  is  the  base. ^Basb.  in  bo- 
tany, that  part  on  which  the  whole  fiower 
stands,  and  the  firuit  too  when  the  fiowvr 

has  fiided. Basb  Lisb,  in  perspective, 

the  common  section  of  a  picture,  and  the 

geometrical  plane. Basb   Tbitcbb,  in 

law.  thelM^drng  by  villeinage  or  other  ens- 
tomary  services,  as  distingmsfaed  from  the 
higher  tenures  ia  emitt,  or  bv  military  ser- 
vice.  ^Basb  Pbb  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the 


will  of  the  lord.  _  

cage  tenure. ^Basb  Cocbt,  any  court  not 

of  record.  ^^ 

BASHAW,  Pasha',  or  Pacha',  a  dignity 
under  the  Tuikish  goiermnent.  JkuAaw, 
nsed  absolutely,  denotes  the  prime  visier; 
other  bashaws,  which  are  generallv  go- 
vernors of  provinces  or  cities,  oeing  discfai- 
gaished  by  the  name  of  the  pUee  under 
their  command,  tlie  appeOatioa  is  given 
bv  way  of  courtesy  to  almoat  everr  person 
or  any  figure  at  the  Grand  Signior's  coart. 
Tlieir  degrees  of  dignity  were  marked  by 
their  beanng  one,  two,  or  three  horses'  taib. 
BAS'IL,  m  botany,  an  aromatic  ^mt  of 
the  genus  OrjrsniM,  of  which  there  are  many 
speaes,  all  natives  of  vrarm  dimates.  The 
sweet  basil  is  much  used  by  the  Preneh  in 

oookenr. BtuUf  in  carpentry,  the  slope 

or  angle  of  a  chisel,  trfane,  or  other  tool. 

BASILICiB,  anciently,  public  halls  or 
courts  of  judicature,  where  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates sat  to  adminiBter  justice.  They 
were  at  first  the  palaces  or  princes,  but 
were  finally  converted  into  churehes.  Hence 
btuiUe  now  means  a  ehureh,  eh^al,  eathe- 
dral,  or  royal  palace. 

BASlLiCA,  or  BASILIC.  In  anatomy, 
the  interior  branch  of  the  axiUary  vda,  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 

BA8IL1CI,  a  denominatkm  given  in  the 
Greek  empire  to  those  who  carried  the  em- 
peror's orders  and  commands. 

BASILICON,  in  medicine,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  resin,  oil,  wax,  Ac. ;  a  sove- 
reig^i  kind  of  plaster.  The  word  is  also 
usmI  as  an  epithet  for  many  compositions. 
BA'SIS,  in  medieine,  the  prineipal  in- 
gredient in  a  composition.— ^ AS f«  coa- 
ois,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  pan  of  the 
heart,  to  distinguish  it  from  lU  i^ex  vr 

small  p<rintd ^Basis  cbbbbbi,  the  lower 

and  posterioiMMrt  of  the  brain. 

BASIL'ICUB.  in  astronomy,  Ct  Lmmit, 
a  fixed  star  of  the  firat  nu^nitude  in  the 


BASILimANS,  in   church  history,  a 

branch  ot  gnostin,  who  maintained  that 

Christ's  bo^  was  only  a  phantom,  and  that 

Simon  the  Cfyrenean  suffered  in  hia  stead. 

BAS'ILISK.  a  fabulous  kind  of  serpent, 

Ued  a  cockatrice^  said  to  be  produced 


called  a  cockatrice^  i 

"  Itched  by  a  serpent, 
•y  its  breath  or  sight 

only. ^A  harmless  species  of  Usard.  with 

piercing  eyes,  and  a  white  spot  on  its  bead, 
of  remarkable  lmUiancyv~— A  large  piece 
of  ordnance. 
BA'SIN,  a  hollow  vessel  for  holding  U- 
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quids.— In  hydimulics,  any  reservoir  of 
water.— —Bmjm  </  a  dock,  a  place  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  double  flood-gates. 
Ilie  btuin  tf  a  \a,v*%  is  that  part  which 
opens  from  a  narrow  passage  into  a  spacious 
receptacle.— —In  Jewish  antiquiues,  the 
Untr  of  the  tabeniade. 

BAS'SO,  in  music,  the  Italian  for  han. 
Thus,  B»»»9  eoneertantt,  is  the  bass  of  the 
little  chorus  t  6a««o  repitno,  the  bass  of  the 
grand  chorus;  and  ba$*o  eontinuo.  that 
part  of  a  composition  which  is  set  for  the 

^"SaSK'INO-SHARK,  a  species  of  aqua- 
hu  or  shark,  firom  three  to  twelve  yards  in 
length.  It  is  also  called  the  nn-JUkr 
from  its  Ijring  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
and  baskmg  in  the  sun.  It  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  oiL 

BASK'ET  FISH,  a  species  of  sea-star,  or 
star-fish,  of  the  genus  tuterUu,  having  five 
ravs  issuing  from  an  angular  body,  and  di< 
viding  into  innumerable  oranches. 

BiSS  (sometimes  written  bate,  which  is 
the  correct  English  word  for  bauop  lav)  t 
the  lowest  or  fundamental  part  in  music, 
and  important  as  the  foundation  of  har- 
mony.——TAorotiirA  bau  is  that  which  in- 
cludes the  Amdsjinental  rules  of  composi- 
tion. Ground  ban  is  that  which  commences 
vrith  some  subject  of  its  own.  that  is  conti- 
nually repeated  throughout  the  movement, 
whilst  the  upper  parts  pursue  a  separate 
air.  Counter  bau  is  a  second  or  double 
bass,  where  there  are  several  in  the  same 

concert. Bass,  among  gardeners,  a  soft 

kind  of  sedge  or  rush  used  in  binding 
plants,  &c 

BASS  VIOL,  a  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  shape  as  a  violin,  but 
much  laraer. 

BAS'SETING,  the  rising  of  A  vein  of  coal 
or  other  stratiun,  towards  the  sur£&ce  of  the 
earth. 

BASSOON',  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
eonsisting  of  a  very  bng  tube,  with  a  reed 
for  the  mouthpiece. 

BAS'SO  BJELIETO,  or  BASS  RELIEF, 


sculpture  in  which  the  figures  are  repre- 
sented as  prqiecting  not  far  above  the  pLane 
on  which  they  are  formed.    Figures  cut  are 


said  to  be  done  in  retirf.  and  when  the  work 
b  low  or  flat  it  is  called  boss  reli^,  or  6mm 
rwlieeo,  in  distinction  from  alto  reUero  and 
wuxxo  relievo. 

BASnXE,  a  noted  fortress  in  Paris, 
which  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  in 
which  many  persons  who  naa  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  French  monarchs,  or 
their  ministers,  had  been  immured  for  life. 
It  was  built  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Uth 
century ;  and  was  demolished  by  the  en- 
rag^ed  pqpulace  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  1789. 

BASTINA'DO,  a  mode  of  punishment 
used  among  the  Turks,  of  beatug  the  of- 
fender on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

BASTION,  in  modem  fortifleation,  a 
huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods, 
but  sometimes  with  brick,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, with  stone,  standing  out  from  a 
rampart,  whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and 


what  in  andent  fortification,  was  called  a 
bulwark.  The  bastion  consists  of  two /ores, 
and  an  opening  towards  the  centre  called 
the  gorge.  Bastions  are  solid  or  hollow.  A 
flat  bastion  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended 
by  the  bastions  in  its  extremes.  A  demi 
bastion  is  composed  of  one  face  only,  with 
one  flank  and  a  demi-eorge.  A  double  bas- 
tion is  one  raised  on  the-plane  of  another. 

BAT,  in  soology,  the  VetjiertiUo  of  Lin- 
nseus,  an  animal  resembling  both  a  bird 
add  a  mouse.  It  has  wings,  not  of  feathers 
but  of  a  skin  distended,  and  flies  only  by 
night,  and  has  an  unknown  power  of  dis- 
tingmshing  distant  obiects  without  light. 
It  lays  no  egg^  but  bnnga  forth  its  young 
aUve,  and  suddes  them.  They  feed  upon 
moths,  flies,  flesh,  and  oily  substances,  and 
are  torpid  during  the  winter.  The  spedes 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  is  the  vam- 
pire or  Temate  bat  of  Africa  and  the  Ori* 
ental  isles :  their  wings  when  extended 
measure  Ave  or  six  feet ;  they  live  on  fruits, 
but  they  are  said  to  sucJc  the  blood  of  per- 
sons when  asleep. 

BATH,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected in  some  convenient  receptade,  for 
persons  to  plunxe  or  wash  their  Dodies  in, 
dther  for  health  or  pleasure.  They  are 
distinguished  into  natural  and  art{fieialt 
and  natural  again  into  mtrm  and  eold.  Na- 
tural warm  baths  are  formed  of  the  water 
of  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  especi- 
ally in  countries  where  there  are,  or  evi- 
dently have  been,  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
warm  baths  consist  of  dther  water  or  some 
other  fiuid  heated  by  art.  The  eold  bath 
consists  of  water,  dther  fi«sh  or  salt,  in  its 
natural  degpree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be  made 
colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c  The  chief  natural  warm 
baths  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  Bath 
and  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  those 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire; 
which  latter  are  merely  tepid.  Some  are 
impregnated  vrith  iron,  and  called  chaly- 
beate i  others  vrith  sulphur,  carbonic  add, 
and  other  mineral  quabties.  They  are  often 
very  efficadous  in  scorbutic,  bilious,  and 
dyspeptic  complaints,  as  well  as  for  the  r^ 
moval  of  various  chronic  diseases.  The 
word  bath  also  dgnifies  any  artificial  con- 
trivance which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
bath,  as  a  sMiocr  bath,  or  an  appamtus  for 
applying  water  to  the  body  in  the  form  of 
a  snower ;  a  vajxmr  bath,  or  a  mode  of  con- 
veying moisture  to  the  body  by  means  of 
steam.  Among  the  ancients,  the  most  mu- 
nificent edifices  were  erected  for  bathing 
in ;  such  were  the  baths  of  lltus,  Paulus 
EmilioB,  and  Dioclesian,  whose  ruins  are 
still  remaining.  At  the  mresent  day,  baths 
are  in  generalusein  the  East. 

BATH,  (KNIGHTS  OF  THE),  a  mili. 
tary  order  of  knighthood  in  England,  sup- 

Ksed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Bichard 
.,  who  limited  the  number  of  knights  to 
four:  but  his  successor,  Henry  IV.,  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  increased  them  to 
forty-six.    This  order  recdved  its  ' 
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.natioD  bom  a  ea»t«m  of  bathing  before  the 
knights  receiTed  the  golden  spur.  The  bad|^ 
or  symbol  of  the  order  is  a  sceptre,  rose,  this- 
tle, and  three  imperial  crowns  conjoined 
within  a  drtie,  upon  which  is  the  motto, 
"Tria  jnncta  in nno,"  alluding  to  the  three 
wtrdinsl  virtnes— fidth,  hope,  and  charity. 
The  order  of  the  bath,  after  remaining 
many  years  extinct,  was.  reriTcd  nnder 
George  I.,  by  a  solemn  creation  of  a  great 
nnmbinr  of  knights. 

BAT^N,  the  staff  or  troncheon  given  as 
a  symbol  of  anthmity  to  field-marshals. 

B  ATOON',  in  architecture  a  moulding  in 
the  base  of  a  column. 

BAT'BACHUS,  in  ichthyolc^y,  the  sea- 

devil,  a  fira^ike  fish. In  medicine,  an 

inflanunatory  tumour  under  the  tongue. 

BATRA'CIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  animals,  including  frogs,  toads,  &c 

BATTA,  allowances  made  to  troops  in 
India.  Dry  batta  is  money  given  in  lieu  of 
rations ;  wet  batta  what  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTA'UA,  an  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

BATTAL'ION,  a  body  of  foot  soldiers, 
consisting  of  from  600  to  1000  men. 

BATTEL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by 
single  comlMt,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
contest  was  had  before  the  judges,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  enclosed,  and  the  combat- 
ants were  bound  to  fight  until  the  stars  ap- 
peared, unless  the  death  of  one  partv  or 
victorr  sooner  decided  the  contest.  It  is 
but  of  late  years  that  this  barbarous  law 

has  been  abolished. An  account  of  the 

expenses,  for  provisiona  and  liquor,  of  a 
student  at  Oxford. 

BATTEN,  a  scantling  or  piece  of  wooden 
stuff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and 
one  inch  thick. 

BATTEBINO-RAM,  a  militaiT  machine, 
with  which  the  ancients  effected  breaches 
in  fortifications.  These  engines  were  vari- 
oo"*"  "      ""''  ""■'  ''  ■'"'*'       *        * ; 
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BATTERY,  in 

the 

miUtary 

art, 

a  para- 

pet  thrown  up  to  cover  the  gunners  and 
men  employed  about  the  guns  ftora  the 
enemy's  shot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into  em- 
brasures for  the  cannon  to  fire  through. 
A  batterfqfwuniart  is  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  has  no  embrasures.  Crou-batteriet 
are  two  batteries  which  play  athwart  one 
another  upon  the  same  object,  thus  form, 
ing  sn  angle,  and  beating  with  great  effect, 
because,  what  one  ball  shakes,  the  other 
beats  down.  Battety  d'en/ilade,  is  one  that 
scours  or  sweeps  the  whole  length  of  a 
I  stnught  line.    Battety  en  echarpe,  is  tlmt 


which  plays  obUqnely.  Batterp  de  reven, 
Aat  wnicn  plays  on  the  enemy's  back 
Camerade  battery^ is  when  several  gonsplay 

at  the  same  time  upon  one  plaee. Bat- 

TUT,  in  electricity,  is  a  combinatioB  of 
coated  surfaces  (^  glass,  commonly  Jars, 
so  connected  together  that  thev  may  be 
charged  at  once,  and  discharged  by  a  com- 
mon conductor. Galvabic  Battbbt,  or 

Pukx,  an  appar^ns  employed  for  aecama* 
lating  the  electricity  of  galvanism,  which  is 
produced  by  the  mutual  agencies  of  certain 
metallic  and  caxbonaeeons  sabstances,  and 
peculiar  fluids.  It  was  invented  by  the  e^ 
lebrated  Yolta,  and  is  often  called  the  Tei- 
taie  battoy. Battbbt,  in  law,  the  strik- 
ing, beating,  or  offering  anv  violence  to 
another  person,  for  which  damages  may 
be  recovered.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
tumult,  inasmuch  aa  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blor*.  Tbrre 
may  be  an  assault  without  battery,  but 
battery  always  implies  an  assault. 

BATTLE-AXE,  a  kind  of  balbeH,  first 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes,  and 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

BATTLEMENTS,  indentiires ornotchea 
in  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  other  building,  in  the 
form  of  embrasures. 

BATTOL'OGT,  in  grammar,  a  superfia- 
ons  repetition  of  some  words  or  things. 

BATTUE,  in  sporting,  the  surroanding 
a  portion  of  a  forest,  wood,  or  park,  and, 
by  beating  the  bushes  and  shouting,  en- 
deavouring to  bring  out  the  animals  in- 
Undsdfor  the  chase. 

BAT,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
extending  into  the  land ;  it  is  also  often  , 
applied  to  large  traets  of  water,  as  the  6ay 

M  Biscay. -Bat,  one  of  the  colours  of  a 

horse,  ot  which  there  are  various  slisdes. 
——Bat,  or  Bat  Tsbb,  the  female  laurel 
tree,  an  everg^en  which  grows  wild  in  Italy 

and  France. A  garland  or  crown  made 

of  bay  leaves  was  awarded  among  the  an- 
cients aa  a  prise  for  victorr  or  excellence. 

BAY-SALT,  a  salt  which  crystallixcs  or 
receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  action  of  the  air. 

BAY'ONET,  a  short  pointed  instrument 
or  triangular  dagger,  made  to  fix  on  the 
musde  of  a  firelock  or  musket. 

BAZAR',  or  BAZAAR',  a  kind  of  ex- 
change or  market-place  among  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
remarkable,  not  only  for  their  extent,  but 

for  their  magnificence. This  name  has 

of  late  vears  been  in  use  vrith  us  to  denote 
certain  large  buildings  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  shops  or  stalls,  let  to  different  per- 
sons, and  in  which  a  ereat  variety  of  "  fancy 
goods"  are  exposed  for  sale. 

BDEL'LIUM,  a  gummy  resinous  juice, 
produced  by  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  It 
is  brought  into  Europe  fipom  the  East  In- 
dies, and  from  Arabia.  As  a  medicine,  in 
which  (quality  it  is  brought  to  market,  it  is 
better  in  its  simple  state,  than  when  form- 
ed into  any  preparation.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  the  deobstruent  gunia,  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  pungent  flavour. 
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BEA'CON,  a  ■i^nu'l  erected  on  a  lon^; 
pole,  upon  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
pitch- barrel  or  other  combustible  matter, 
to  be  fired  at  nirbt,  to  notifj  the  iqiproach 
of  an  enemy.  Also,  any  object  semng  as 
an  occasional  signal,  or  as  a  constant  sea- 
mark, by  means  of  which  ships  may  be 
warned  of  danger,"  or  assured  or  their  port. 

BEAD,  in  ardutectore,  a  round  monUL- 
ing,  commonly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stuff,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Boman 
orders,  cut  or  carved  in  short  embossments, 
like  beads  in  necklaces.-^— Bbad,  in  me- 
tallurgy, the  small  ball  or  mass  of  pure 
metal  separated  from  the  scoria,  and  seen 

distinct  while  in  the  fire. Bead'proqf,  a 

term  among  distillers  for  that  proof  of  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors  denoted  by 
the  bubbles  called  headt,  which  rise  and 
remain  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  for 
some  time  after  it  has  been  shaken. 

BEAiy-TREE,  in  botany,  a  shrub  Row- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  so  called,  be- 
cause the  nut  which  it  bears  is  bored 
through,  and  strung  as  beads  by  the  Bo- 
man catholics  of  tnose  countries.  It  is 
the  Mtlia  of  Linnsus.-^— A  Aetubmon  is 
one  who  recites  beads  or  prayers  for  his 
patron,  &c. 

BEAK,  in  a  general  sense,  the  upper  end 
or  point,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  of  a 

bird. Bbak-hbao,  m  a  ship,  a  small 

platform  at  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  deck. 

Bbakbo,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  in 

blazoning  for  birds  whose  beaks  are  of  a 
ditferent  tincture  from  the  bodies.  And  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  the  fruit  when  it  is 
terminated  by  a  process  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird's  beak. 

BEAK'EB,  a  drinking  cup;  so  called 
from  its  having  a  spout  like  a  bird's  beak. 

BEA'DLE,  a  messenger,  or  apparitor  of 
a  court,  who  cites  persons  to  appear,  and 
answer  in  the  court  what  is  alleged  ag^ainst 

them. ^A  Bbadlb  is  also  an  officer  at  an 

university,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
walk  before  the  masters  with  a  mace,  at  ail 
public  processions,  &c. 

BEAGLE,  the  name  of  a  particular  kind 
of  hound  or  hunting-dog,  of  which  there  are 
several  sorts. 

BEAM,  the  largest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  laid  across  the  walls,  and  which 
serves  to  support  the  principal  rafters. 
In  ships,  beams  are  the  large  main  tim- 
bers that  stretch  across  a  ship  to  support 

a  deck. ^The  part  of  a  balance,  ftt>m  the 

ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 

Bbam,  among  hunters,  the  main  stem 

of  a  deer's  head,  or  that  part  which  bears 

the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops. Bsam- 

BNos.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam 
ends,  when  she  inclines  so  much  on  one 
side  that  her  beams  approach  a  vertical  po- 
sition.—-Bbam-comfass,  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  square  wooden  or  brass 
beam,  having  sliding  sockets,  used  for  de- 
scribing large  circles.— Bbbobb  tbb  Bbam, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  between  a  line 
that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  and 
that  point  of  tlie  compass  which  she  steers. 

BEAM'-TREB,  a  species  of  wiU  service. 


This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  is  particularly  fitted  for 
making  axle-trees  and  the  like. 

BEAR,  a  wild  quadruped,  of  the  genus 
nrtnt.  Its  limbs  are  large  and  heavy,  the 
head  large,  terminating  in  a  prolonged 
snout,  the  bodv  covered  with  shap;gy  hair, 
and  having  hooked  claws  for  climbing  trees. 
It  feeds  on  honey,  insects,  and  carcasses, 
and  lies  torpid  during  the  vrinter.  There 
are  ten  species,  three  of  which  are  well 
known.  1.  The  Brown  bear,  which  sub> 
sists  chiefly  on  firuit,  vegeubles,  and  honey. 
3.  The  American  bear,  which  is  smaUer 
than  the  other,  and  feeds  in  like  manner. 
8.  The  Polar  or  maritime  bear,  which  is 
only  found  in  high  northern  latitudes :  it  is 
from  eig^t  to  twelve  feet  long;  of  great 
strength  and  ferocity,  devouring  fish,  seals, 
and  whales  at  sea;  and  on  land,  any  animals 

which  it  can  seize. Bbab,  in  astronomy. 

a  name  given  to  two  constellations  called 
the  grei^  and  the  lesser  bear,  or  wnm 
VMJor  and  ur*a  minor, 

BEARD'ED,  (barbaUu)  in  botany,  having 
parallel  hairs  or  tufts;  in  opposition  to 
BBABni.Bss  (imberbu)  without  parallel 
hairs  or  tufts  j  epithets  applied  to  the  co- 
rollas of  certain  plants. 

BEAR'ER,  in  architecture,  a  post  or 
brick  wall  between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of 

timber,  to  support  it. In  heraldry,  a 

figure  in  an  achievement,  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  shield,  and  seeming  to  support  it. 

BEAR'ING,  in  navigation  and  geo^praphy, 
the  situation  of  one  place  from  anotner, 
with  retp&rd  to  the  poinu  of  the  compass, 
or  the  angle  which  a  line,  drawn  through  i 
two  places,  makes  with  the  meridian  of  t 

each. Also  a  sea  term  in  several  phrases ;  I 

thus,  when  a  ship  sails  towards  the  shore,  ' 
before  the  wrind,  she  is  said  to  bear  in  vtitk  \ 
tAe  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  ship  sail 
more  before  the  vrind,  is  to  bear  up.  To 
put  her  right  before  the  wind,  is  to  bear 
round.  A  ship  that  keeps  off  from  the 
land,  is  said  to  bear  off.  When  a  ship  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  another 
ship's  stem,  and  so  gives  her  the  wind,  she 

is  said  to  bear  utuier  ktr  lee,  Ac. ^In 

heraldry,  bearings  are  the  coats  of  arms  or 
figures  of  armouricw,  by  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  distinguished  from  common 
persons. 

BEAT.  In  military  phraseology,  '**o 
bbat"  has  various  significations,  expres- 
sive of  giring  a  signal  by  beat  ^f  drum. 
"  To  beat  an  alarwti'  to  give  notice  of  dan- 
ger. "  To  beat  a  eiarge,"  a  signal  for 
charging  the  enemy.  "  To  beat  the  general," 
to  give  notice  to  the  troops  to  march.  "Tb 
beat  the  reveille,"  to  give  notice  for  learing 
quarters.  "  To  beat  the  tat- too,"  to  give 
notice  for  retiring  to  quarters,  as  at  bed- 
time. "  To  beat  the  troop,"  a  signal  for 
repairing  to  their  colours.  "To  beat  to 
arwu,"  to  give  a  sighal  for  the  troops  to 
arm  themselves.  "  To  beat  a  parley,"  a 
signal  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  enemy. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  of  the  Pope^ 
by  which  he  declares  a  person  beatified  or 
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blessed  after  death,  snd  is  the  first  step 
towards  canonization,  or  the  raising  of  one 
to  the  dirnity  of  a  saint;  but  no  i)er8on  can 
be  beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

BEATINGS,  in  mnsic,  the  regular  pol- 
sative  swellings  ot  mowad,  produced  in  an 
organ  by  pipes  of  the  same  key,  when  not 
in  unison,  and  their  Tibrations  not  simnl- 
taneoas  or  coincident. 

BE  AT^NO  TIME,  in  music,  that  motion 
of  the  band  or  foot  b^  which  some  person 
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thing,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it ; 

as,  a  bed  of  sulphur,  a  bed  of  sand,  &e. 

The  bed  of  a  river  is  the  bottom  of  a  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows.— —From  bed  and  board,  m  law,  a  se- 
paration of  man  and  wife  without  being 
divorced,  the  wife  having  a  suitable  main- 
tenance, called  alimony,  allotted  to  her  out 
of  the  husband's  estate. 

BEE,  an  insect  of  the  genua  apt's,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species,  but  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  to  man  is  the 
honey-bee :  it  is  justlv  celebrated  fbr  its 
singular  instincts,  and  highly  tirized  for  the 
valuable  products  of  its  industry.  The 
honey-bees  live  in  swarms  or  societies  of 
from  iO,000  to  40,000,  and  contain  three 
sorts  of  individuals;  the  female,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  the  queen  bee;  the 
males,  or  drones ;  and  the  neuterg,  or  work- 
ing bees;  though  by  some  naturalists  these 
latter  are  call  imperfect  females.  A  hive 
usually  consists  of  one  mother,  or  queen, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  males,  and  from 
15  to  20,000  working  bees.  The  office  of 
the  queen  bee  is  to  propagate  the  species  ; 
that  of  the  neuters  to  collect  the  honey, 
form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  young.  Thev 
are  furnished  with  a  proboscis  bv  which 
they  suck  the  honey  firom  flowers ;  this  they 
swiJIow,  and  when  it  has  undergone  a  pe- 
culiar process  in  the  stomach,  they  disgorge 
it  into  the  eells.  The  pollen  of  floM*ers 
settles  on  the  hairs  with  which  their  body 
is  covered,  whence  it  is  collected  into 
pellets,  by  a  brush  on  their  second  pair  of 
lej^,  and  deposited  in  a  hollow  in  the  third 
pair.  It  is  called  bee-bread,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  larvB  or  young.  The  females  and 
neuters  have  a  barbed  sting,  attached  to  a 
bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  sting.  The  season  of  fe- 
cundation occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
summer.  It  is  said  that  the  female,  in  the 
spring,  lays  as  many  as  12,000  eggs  in  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  days.  When  a  hive  is 
overstocked,  a  new  colonv  is  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  a  queen  oee ;  this  is  called 
noarming;  and  three  or  four  swarms  some- 
times leave  a  hive  in  one  season. 

BEEB,  a  drink  made  of  malt  and  hops 
b^  the  process  of  brewing;  it  is  of  three 
lands,  namelv,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  table 
beer,  or  small  beer. 

BEETLE,  or  ScAEABisvs,  a  genus  of 
insects  furnished  with  shelly  wing-cases, 
and  of  which  there  are  several  species,  alt 
perfectly  harmless,  but  differing  greatly  in 
size.  The  largest  sort  is  the  elephant 
beetle,  found  in  South  America,  which  is 
four  inches  long. 

/  BE'HEMOTH,  an  animal  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job,  which  some  naturalists 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  river-horse. 

BBL'LIS,  in  botany,  the  Daist,  a  genus 
of  plants,  dass  19  S^fngenetia,  order  2  Poly- 
gamia  mperfina. 

BEI'ZA.  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
signifying  an  egg;  was  a  certara  measure  in 
use  amone  the  Jews.  The  beiza  was  like- 
wise a  gold  coin  of  the  Persians,  who  as- 
serted Uiat  Philip  of  Macedon  owed  their 
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king  Darius  a  thousand  bcizas  or  golden 
e^gs  for  tribute  money ;  but  Alexander  the 
Great  refused  to  pay  them,  saying  that  the 
bird  which  laid  these  eggs  had  down  into 
the  other  world. 

BELEMTilTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
stone  resembling  an  arrow  in  shape,  and 
▼ulgarly  called  uannder-stone :  a  genus  of 
fosul  shells,  common  in  chalk  and  lime- 
stone. 

BELL,  a  hollow  body  of  metal,  ranked  by 
musicians  among  the  musical  instruments 
of  percussion.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
bell  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the  clapper  on 
the  inside,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which 
it  hangs  to  a  latf^  beam  of  wood.  The 
matter  of  which  it  is  usually  made  is  a  com* 
position  called  bell-metal,  which  consists 
of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  consists  in  a  vibratory 
motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord;  and  as  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate  changes 
of  figure,  it  gives  that  tremulous  motion 
to  the  air,  in  which  the  sound  consists. 

Bells  are  of  high  antiquity.    The  blue 

tunic  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  adorn- 
ed with  golden  bells ;  and  the  kings  of 
Persia  are  said  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robe  adorned  with  them.  They  were  in- 
troduced into  English  churches  about  the 
year  700,  and  used  to  be  baptized  before 
they  were  hung.  The  number  of  changes 
may  be  found  b^  multiplying  the  digits 
in  the  number  mto  one  another ;  thus 
four  bells  will  give  24  changes,  and  six 
bells  720,  and  ten  changes  may  be  rung 
in  a  minute.— —To  bear  the  beU,  is  to  be 
the  first,  or  leader,  in  allusion  to  the  bell- 
wether oif  a  flock,  or  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  that  wears  bells  on  his  collar.  Or 
may  it  not  be  synonymous  with  to  bear  away 
the  beltf  which  is  thus  explained:  Race- 
courses were  formerly  called  bell-eourses, 
the  prize  fi^ven  being  a  silver  bell :  there- 
fore, to  win  the  race  vrsa  "to  bear  away 


-In  naval  language  the  word 
naif  hours  of  the 


the  beU. 

bell*  is  used  to  denote  hal 

watch,  which  are  marked  by  striking  the 

bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BELLOC'ULUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  pre- 
cious stone  resembling  tlie  eye,  and  for- 
merly on  tliat  account  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  that  organ. 

BELLONA'RII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
priests  of  Bcllona,  who,  in  honour  of  that 
goddess,  used  to  make  incisions  in  their 
body ;  and  after  having  gathered  the  blood 
in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  give  it  to  those 
who  were  partakers  of  their  mysteries. 

BELLES-LET'TRES,  or  Politb  Litb- 
BATURE,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  is  that 
description  of  literature  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar reference  to  matters  of  taste :  but  accord- 
ing to  many  writers,  the  term  has  a  much 
more  extensive  signification,  and  is  made  to 
comprehend  not  merely  every  elegant  ac- 
quirement, but  nearly  every  branch  of  know- 

BBLLO'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentmndria  monagynta  class  of  plants,  whose 
flower,  consisting  of  a  single  petal,  is  of 


the  rotated  kind ;  the  fruit  is  a  capsule 
of  a  turbinato-oval  figure,,  surrounded  by 
the  cup,  and  containing  only  one  cell,  in 
which  are  numerous  very  small  roundish 
seeils. 

BEL'LOWS,  an  instrument  or  machine 
for  blowing  fire,  so  contrived  as  to  exhale 
and  inhale  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and 
contracting  its  capacity.  It  serves  also  for 
organs  and  other  pneumatic  instruments, 
to  ^ive  them  a  proper  supply  of  air.  The  ab 
which  enters  the  bellows  is  compressed 
when  they  are  closed,  and  flows  with  a  ve- 
locity proportioned  to  the  force  by  which 

it  is  compressed. ^Bellows  of  very  great 

power  are  generally  called  blowing  nuukbu*. 
One  of  the  largest  known  is  erected  at  the 
smithy  in  the  royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich : 
it  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty 
forge  fires,  amongst  which  are  several  for 
the  forging  of  ancnors,  &c 

BEL-META'LO  DI  VOCE,  in  music, 
an  Italian  expression  for  a  clear  and  bril- 
liant toned  ooprano  voice. 

BEL'OMANCT,  a  kind  of  divination 
practised  by  the  ancient  Scythians,  Ara- 
bians, &c,  A  number  of  arrows,  being 
marked,  were  put  into  a  bag  or  quiver,  and 
drawn  out  at  random;  and  the  marks  or 
words  on  the  arrows  drawn,  determined 
what  was  to  happen. 

BELTS,  or  FAsciiS,  in  astronomy,  two 
zones  or  girdles  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
more  lucid  than  the  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  terminated  by  parallel  straight  lines, 
sometimes  broader,  and  sometimes  nar- 
rower, varying  both  in  magnitude  and  po- 
sition. 

BELL'EVUE  (French),  a  name  given  in 
Prance  to  small  country-seats,  or  to  arched 
bowers  at  the  end  of  a  garden  or  ^ark,  in- 
tended for  the  eqjoyment  of  fresh  air  in  the 


BEL'LUiB,  the  sixth  order  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  class  mammalia^  with  cutting 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  feet  hoofed,  and  living 
on  vegetables ;  including  the  genera  of  the 
horse,  hippopotamus,  and  swine. 

BELU'GA,  a  large  fish  of  the  cetaceous 
order,  found  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  mea- 
suring from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  In  swimming,  this  fish  bends  its 
tail  under  its  body  like  a  lobster,  and 
thrusts  itself  along  with  the  rigidity  of  an 
arrow. 

BELTEDERE,  (Ital.)  a  name  given  in 
Italy  to  the  cupolas  on  palaces  or  large 
houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the  eujoy- 
ment  oi  a  fine  prospect  and  the  advantage 
of  a  pure  air.  This  is  the  name  also  of  a 
part  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  famous  sta- 
tue of  Apollo  is  placed,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  is  called  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

BENCH,  in  law,  a  seat  of  justice,  as  the 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster.  Also,  the 
persons  sitting  on  a  bench,  as  a  bench  of 
magistrates. 

BENCU'ER,  alawyer  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing in  the  inns  of  court. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ten  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  drawn  from  the  dexter 
or  right  comer,  at  the  top  of  the  escutcheon. 
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to  the  sinister  bas^  or  left  eorner,  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  supposed  to  represcDt  a 
shoulder  belt,  or  scarf,  and  to  show  the 
bearer  to  be  Taliant  in  war.  It  is  aometimes 
called  a  bend-dexter,  to  distingtush  it  from 
the  bend-nnUter,  which  is  drawn  from  the 

left   side   of  the  shield  to  the  ri^t. 

Bsifns  4^  «  •^h*  '"^  ^^  strongest  and 
thidcest  planka  in  her  sides,  and  are  rekon- 
ed  from  tbe  water,  first,  second,  or  third 
bend.  They  have  the  beams,  knees,  and 
foot-hooks  bolted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief 
strength  of  the  ship's  sides. 

BENIKING,  in  seamanship,  the  tying 
of  two  ropes  or  cables  together:  thos  they 
say  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  make  it  fast  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor ;  bend  the  tail,  make 
it  fast  to  the  yard- 

BEND'IjET,  in  heraldry,  a  httle  bend 
which  occupies  a  sixth  part  of  a  shield. 

BENEDICTINES,  a  celebrated  order 
of  monks,  who  profess  to  foUow  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict.  They  wear  a  loose  black 
Kown  with  large  white  sleeres,  and  a  cowl 
Sa  the  head,  ending  in  a  point.    They  an 
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and  the  gum  is  a  principal  ingredient  of 
court  plaster. 

BEB'BERIS,  or  BASBABT.Tan,  in  bo- 
tanv,  is  a  shrub  rising  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  well  known  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  grateful 
add  taste,  the  flowers  at  a  distance  yield  a 
pleasant  smell,  but  very  near  they  are  rather 
offensive.  The  bcnies  are  so  very  acid  that 
the  birds  seldom  touch  them;  chey  are 
used  in  tlus  country  as  picklea  and  pre- 
serves.  The  rooU  of  the  shrub  bailed  in 
lye  give  a  fine  yellow,  which  is  osed  in  Po- 
land for  dying  leather;  the  bark,  with  the 
aid  of  alum,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
BEBGAMOT',  or  BEBGAMOTTE.  in 
chemistry,  a  fragrant  essence^  extracted 
from  a  fruit  which  is  produced  by  grafting 
a  branch  of  a  citron  tree  upon  the  stock  of 
a  bergamot  pear.  This  essence  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  external  rind  of  the  fruit 
into  smalTpieces,  and  squeesing  them  into 
a  glass  vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  is  squeezed  out,  by  which 
means  an  etherial  oil  is  produced  of  a  very 
fragrant  smelL 

BEB'LIN.  a  kind  of  chariot,  supposed  to 
have  ita  name  from  the  Prussian  capital, 
where  it  was  first  made. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  space  of 
ground  left  between  the  rampart  and  the 
moat  or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  ramput,  and  prevent  the  earth  from 
filling  the  foss. 

BER'NARDINES,  an  order  of  monk^ 
fbnnded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  and 
relormed  by  8t.  Bernard.  Ihey  wear  a 
white  robe  with  a  black  scapularr,  and  when 
they  officiate  they  are  clad  in  a  large  ^hite 
gown,  with  great  sleeves,  and  a  hood  of  the 
same  colour. 

BERRY,  the  popnhir  term  for  a  succu- 
lent pulpy  fruit,  containing  several  seeds  or 
granules,  as  the  gooseberry,  Ac. 

BERTH,  any  situation  or  place  where  a 
vessel  hes,  either  at  anchor  or  in  a  wharf. 
^An  apartment  in  a  ship  where  a  num- 
ber of  officers  or  men  mess  or  reside. 

Also,  the  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the 
sides  of  a  cfAiva. ;  or  the  place  for  a  ham- 
mock. 

BEB'TL,in  mineralogy,  apellucid  gem  of 
a  light  green  ccdour,  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies, BrazU,  Peru,  Siberia,  &c.  Beryl  U  consi- 
dered by  Cleaveland  as  a  subspecies  of  eme- 
rald, it  is  crystallised  in  six-sided  pnsms, 
which  are  perfect  or  truncated  on  the  edges 
and  angles.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz, 
and  can  scarcely  be  melted  without  the  ad- 
dition of  some  other  substance.  With  borax, 
it  melts  easily.  It  becomes  electrical  by 
rubbing,  and  is  found  in  primitive  rocks, 
accompanied  vrith  quartz,  felspar,  garnet, 

mica,  and  topaz. A  beautiful  sea-green 

colour  for  t  he  use  of  artists,  is  also  prepared 
under  this  name. 

BERHfL-CRYSTAL,  a  species  of  unper- 
fiect  crystal,  of  a  very  pure,  dear,  and  equal 
texture.  Its  colour  u  a  fine  transparent 
pale  brown.  ^     , 

BBSTIA'RII.  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  as  engaged  with  wild  beasU 
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at  their  pablie  games ;  whether  they  foariit 
by  compalnon,  a*  criminab,  or,  as  glacua- 
tors,  made  a  trade  of  it. 

BETA,  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

BETEL,  or  BETEL-NUT,  a  species  of 
pepper  pUmt,  the  leaf  of  which  is  oniver- 
sally  chewed  by  the  southern  Asiatics,  to 
sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  slender-stemmed  climbing 
plant.  In  India  there  is  an  almost  incredi- 
ble consumption  of  the  betd-nut.  It  is 
taken  by  the  natives  after  meals;  during  a 
Tisit  it  is  offered  to  friends  when  they  meet 
and  when  they  port ;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
appears  to  be  done  without  betel.  To  cor- 
rect the  bitterness  of  the  leaves,  a  little 
areea  is  wrapped  in  them  with  the  ekunam, 
which  ia  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  shells. 

BErONY,  or  BETON'ICA.  in  botanv,  a 
genus  of  the  tftdyiuimta  gymnoapermia  class 
of  plants,  whose  flower,  consisting  of  a 
single  labiated  petal,  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  disposed  in  short  spikes.  It  is 
reckoned  vulnerary,  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

BETULA,  the  BiRCH-TBBB.  The  trees 
of  this  genus,  most  commoiily  known,  are 
the  6>rcA  and  the  alder.  The  birch  is 
applied  to  an  infinity  of  uses.  A  wine  is 
drawn,  by  tappings  from  the  trunk,  bjr  the 
natives  of  Canada ;  and,  in  Euro  oe,  wine  is 
made  from  the  fSrnit  of  the  alaer.  The 
birch,  though  the  worst  of  timber,  is  manu< 
fitctured  into  vessris  of  various  domestic 
uses.  Broom  makers  are  constant  custo- 
mers for  the  twigs,  and  hoop  benders  for 
the  larger  branches ;  and  for  the  trunks,  the 
turners  and  mannfiicturers  of  instruments 
of  husbandry  have  a  constant  demand.  It 
Is  dao  nsed  in  certain  processes  of  dyeings 
and  for  tanning  leather. 

BEY^L,  an  instrument  to  mark  parti- 
cular angles  on  wood  or  stone;  much  used 

by  joiners  and  masons. In  architecture, 

any  angle  that  is  not  a  right  angle  or 
square,  or  is  more  or  less  thim  90  degrees, 
is  termed  a  bevel;  but  if  it  has  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  it  is  called  a  mitrt. 

BET,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  a  gover- 
nor of  a  coun^  or  town.  The  Turks  write 
it  btak,  or  btff,  but  pronounce  it  bey.  The 
word  is  particidarly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a 
banner,  whom  they  call  sanjpac-beg  or  bey. 
Every  province  in  Turkey  u  divided  into 
seven  saneiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which 
qualifies  a  oey,  and  these  are  all  commanded 
by  the  governor  of  the  province,  whom  they 
also  call  begler-beg,  that  is,  lord  of  all  the 
beys  of  the  province. 

BEZ'ANT,  a  round  flat  piece  of  pure  sold, 
without  any  impression,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium. 

BEZO'AR,  a  medicinal  stone,  brought 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  was 
formerly  reckoned  a  sovereign  antidote  a- 
gainst  poisons.  It  is  found  to  be  a  calcu- 
lus, or  morbid  concretion,  contained  in  the 
stomachs  of  certain  animals,  and  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  bile  and  resin.  The 
sreat  value  of  the  bezoar  at  one  time  gave 
Birth  to  many  imitations  of  it ;  nor  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  read  of  its  being 


eagerly  bought  for  ten  times  its  weight  in 
gold.  Hence,  other  medicines,  supposed 
to  possess  similar  virtues,  obtained  the 
name  of  6e2oar Jtca. — -Bkeoar  is  also  the 
name  of  some  medicinal  preparations,  as 
the  Bbzoab  ANIUAI.K,  made  of  calcined 
hartshorn  and  vitriol;  and  Bkzoab  miss- 
BAiiB,  a  preparation  of  antimony,  made  by 

adding  nitrous  acid  to  antimony. Bb- 

aoAK'itic  AGIO,  the  acid  extracted  from  the 
urinary  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys. 

BIARTIC'ULATE,  consistiuK  of  but  two 
joinu ;  applied  to  the  antennie  and  abdomen 
of  insects. 

BI'BLE,  (tbb  Book,)  a  name  given  by 
way  of  emmence  to  the  Sacred  Writings. 
The  Old  Testament  consisU  of  the  five 
books  called  the  Pentateuch ;  the  Histori- 
cal, Poetical,  and  Prophetic  books :  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  The  earliest  version 
of  the  Bible  is  a  Greek  translation  called 
the  Septuagint,  and  from  this  other  translap 
tions  have  Seen  made.  It  was  first  printed 
in  English  in  1635.  The  present  autnoiised 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  about 
the  year  1603. 

BIBLIOG'BAFHT,  the  knowledge  .of 
books  as  to  their  several  editions,  time  of 
being  printed,  and  other  information  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  history  of  literature. 

BIBLIOM'ANCY,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  the  Bible,  by  select- 
mg  passages  of  Scripture  at  haxard,  and 
drawing  from  them  indications  concerning 
future  events. 

BIBLIOTHE'CA,  in  its  original  and  pro- 
per  sense,  denotes  a  library,  or  place  fat 
depositing  books.    In  matters  of  hterature, 
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BIEN'NIALS,  in  botanv,  plants  that 
flourish  for  two  years  and  then  perish; 
their  root  and  leaves  being  formed  tne  first 
year,  and  their  fruit  the  second. 

BIFA'RIOUS,  in  botany,  denote*  that 
the  leaves  grow  only  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
branch. 

BIFIDATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
opening  with  a  deft. 

BIG^MT,  double  marriage,  or  the  m«r> 
r  two  husbands  wMle 


ryingof  two  wives  or  I 
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the  first  is  aljfe,  which  is  felony  by  sta- 
tute. 

BIGA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  charioteer 
of  a  biaa,  or  two-wheeled  chariot.  Honey 
or  medals  stamped  with  this  emblem  were 
called  biffo'ti. 

BIGEM'INATE,  in  botany,  twin.fork- 
ed ;  used  of  a  decompound  leaf  having  a 
forked  petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the 
end  of  each  division. 

BIG'OT,  a  person  who  is  obstinately  and 
nnreasonably  wedded  to  a  particular  reli- 
gious creed,  practice,  or  opinion;  or  one 
who  is  illiberally  attached  to  any  opinion 
or  system  of  beliefl 

BUU'GOUS,  in  botany,  yoked  or  cou- 
pled side  by  side ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

BILA'BIATE.  in  boiany,  two-lipped;  an 
epithet  for  the  corolla  and  perianth. 

blLACIN'IATE,  a  term  in  botany,  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  when  the  margin  is  cut  into 
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the  intestines,  and  in  part  to  change  the 
acid  of  the  chyle. 

BIL'IART  ducts,  in  anatomy,  snudl 
canals  which  convey  the  btle  out  of  the 
liver  into  the  hepatic  duct,  which  is  formed 
of  these  canals,  into  one  trunk. 

BILL,  in  btw  and  commerce,  an  obligation 
or  seeurity  given  for  money  tmdcr  the  hand 
of  the  debtor,  vnthout  a  condition  or  for- 
feiture for  non-payment.  This  is  also  called 

a  note  of  hasd.1 ^A  bill  pf  tzchange  is  an 

order  drawn  on  a  person,  in  a  distaut  place, 
lequesting  or  directing  him  to  pay  money 
to  some  person  assigned  by  the  drawer,  or 
to  his  order,  in  consideration  of  value  re- 
ceived. The  person  who  draws  the  bill  is 
called  the  dravoer;  the  person  to  whom  the 
request  or  demimd  is  made,  is  called  the 
drawee;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
is  directed  to  be  paid,  is  called  the  payee. 
Such  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draiigkt ; 
but  bill  ^  t9ckang€  is  the  more  legal,  as 


i  well  as  more  mercantile,  expression. A 

I  bin  ttf  entry  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
'  entered  at  the  custom  house,  whetho*  ira- 

'  ported  or  intended  for  exportation. A 

.  bill  </  lading  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
I  shipped  by  any  person,  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
'  promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  place 

directed. ^A  Inllt^  parcels  is  an  account 

given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the  se> 
veral  articles  purchased,  with  the  price  of 

each^ ^A  bill  «/  eale  is  when  a  person 

borrows  money  and  deUvers  goods  to  the 
lender  as  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  him  a  bill,  empowering  him  to  sell 
the  goods  if  the  monev  is  not  repaid  at  the 

appointed  time  with  interest. A  bill  in 

parliament,  is  an  instrument  drawn  up  by 
any  member,  and  presented  to  parliament 
for  its  approbation  or  rqection.  Should  it 
be  passed  into  a  law,  it  then  becomes  an 
act  of  parliament. 

BIL'LLUIDS,  an  interesting  game,  af- 
Cording  a  very  healthful  exercise  and  an 
agreeaole  recreation.  It  is  played  on  an 
oblong  table,  covered  with  green  doth,  with 
ivoiv  balls,  which  are  struck  or  driven  with 
sticks,  called  the  mace  and  cu^  so  as  to 
drive  the  antagonist's  bail  into  holes,  called 
hazard-nets  or  pockeU,  at  the  comers  or 
by  the  sides  of  the  table.  The  art  of  the 
game  lies  in  pocketing  your  antagonist's 
ball  without  putting  in  your  own. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  annual  regia- 
ters  of  the  deaths  and  burials  which  take 
place  in  and  near  London.  These  bills  were 
first  commenced  in  1592,  during  the  period 
of  a  great  pestilence,  when  they  mcluded  109 
parishes.  The  number  has  since  been 
greatly  increased. 

BINARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  in  which 
two  figures  or  characters,  vis.  1  and  0,  only, 
are  used  :  the  cipher  multiplying  every 
thing  by  2,  as  in  the  common  arithmetic 
by  ten :  thus,  1  is  one,  10  is  2, 11  is  3, 100  is 
4.  101  is  5,  110  is  6,  111  is  7,  1000  is  8,  1001 
is  9,  lOlU  is  10;  being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  common  arithmetic.  This 
sort  or  arithmetic  was  invented  by  Leibnits, 
who  aaserts  that  it  is  more  expeditious  than 
common  arithmetic  in  discoverinjg  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  and  in  extensive  tabular 
calculations. 

BIN'NACLE.  a  wooden  case,  containing 
the  compasses,  log  glasses,  watch  passes, 
&c.  on  board  a  ship. 

BIN'OCLE,  or  BINOCULAR  TEL'E- 
SCOPE,  a  kind  of  dioptric  telescope  fitted 
with  two  tubes  joined  in  such  a  manner, 
that  one  may  see  a  distant  object  with  both 
eyes,  at  the  same  time. 

BINOMIAL,  a  term  in  algebra  for  any 
quantity  consisting  of  two  names,  or  terms, 
connected  together  by  the  sign  +,  or  — . 
Thus  o  -♦-  6  and  8  —  3  are  binomials,  con- 
sisting of  the  sums  and  differences  of  these 
quantities. 

BIOG'RAPIIT,  the  life  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals whose  actions  are  deemed  worthy 
of  record.  No  species  of  history  can  be 
mose  entertaining  or  instructive  than  the 
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Utm  of  eminent  men,  who  by  theirprivate 
Thtuet  or  public  deeds,  by  the  efforts  oi 
genius  or  tne  impulses  of  philanthrophy, 
excite  our  admiration,  and  uford  examples 
for  posterity  to  emulate. 

BICXTA,  in  soology,  a  genns  of  sea-in 
sects,  of  a  cylindric,  but  variable  flgnre, 
with  the  tentacula  arranged  in  a  smf^e 
series  round  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body.  Amon^  the 
several  other  species  of  tms  genus  u  the 


t?fx 


juxPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla,  the  leaf,  and  the  perianth, 
when  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 


BIPEN'NIS,  in  Soman  antiquity,  an  axe 
vrith  a  double  edge,  one  of  which  was  used 
in  stabbing,  and  the  other  in  cutting. 

BIQUAD'RATE,  in  algebra,  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  square  of  the  square ;  as,  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2 ;  for  2  +  2  is  4, 

and  4  X  4  is  equal  to  16. Biquadratic 

BOOT  of  a  number,  is  the  square  root  of  its 
square  root :  thus  the  biquadratic  root  of 
81  is  3 ;  for  the  square  root  of  81  is  9,  and 

the  square  root  of  9  is  3. Biquadkatic 

BQUATioN,  an  equation  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  the  terms  has  four  di- 
mensions.  Biquadratic  rARABOLA,  in 

geometry,  is  a  curve  line  of  the  third  order, 
having  two  infinite  leg^  tending  the  same 
way. 

BIQUINTILE,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  by  iteiee  the  fifth  part  of  a  great 
circle,  that  is,  144  degrees. 

BIRD-BOLT,  a  small  arrow  with  three 
heads,  which  was  discharged  at  birds  firom  a 
cross-bow.  The  bird-bolt  is  still  used  as  a 
bearing  in  coat  armour. 

BIRD.CATCHIN6,  the  art  of  takins 
birds  or  wild  fowl  by  birdlime,  nets,  and 
decoys,  which,  as  respects  the  more  artful 
modes  of  catching  binls,  is  called  fowling. 

BIRD'LIME,  a  glutinous  substance, 
made  of  the  bark  of  holly,  which  is  spread 
on  the  twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIRDS'-NESTS,  in  cookery,  the  nest  of 
the  hivundo  eteulenta  or  Indian  swallow, 
very  delicately  tasted,  and  frequentlv  mixed 
among  soups.  On  the  sea-coasts  of  China, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are 
seen  vast  niunbers  of  these  birds:  they 
leave  the  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time^  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
fashion  their  ^ests  out  of  a  matter  which 
they  find  on  the  shore,  washed  thither  by 
the  waves.  The  nests  are  of  an  hemi- 
spheric-figure, of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 
and  in  substance  much  resemble  the  ich- 
thyocolla  or  isinglass.  They  are  esteemed 
a  great  luxury,  and  sell  at  a  high  price. 

BISH'OP,  a  prelate,  or  person  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
diocese.  In  Great  Britain,  bishops  are  no- 
minated by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to 
elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  eonge  d'elire,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating the  person  whom  he  would  have 
The  election  by  the  chapter  must 


be  made  within  twelve  days,  or  the  king  has 
a  right  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  of  tne  church  of 
England  consists  in  collating  benefices, 
inranting  institutions,  commanding  induc- 
tions, taking  care  of  the  profits  of  vacant 
benefices  for  the  use  of  the  successors,  con- 
secratinf  churches  and  chapKcls,  ordaining 
priests  and  deacons,  confirming  after  bap- 
tism, granting  administrations,  and  taking 
probates  of  wiUs ;  these  parta  of  his  Ainc- 
tion  depend  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
bishop  is  also  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

BISHOP'S  COURT,  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocese, 
the  judge  wb.ereof  is  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor, who  jurixes  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law;  and  if  the  diocese  be  large,  he  has 
his  commissaries  in  distant  parts,  who  hold 
what  they  call  consistory  courts,  for  mat- 
ters limited  to  them  by  their  commission. 

BISIL'IQUOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  contained  in  two  distinct  pods. 

BIS'MUTH,  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  of 
a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour  and  a 
lamellated  texture,  and  moderatelv  hard 
and  brittle:  so  that  it  not  only  breaks  into 
pieces  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  but 
may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  Bismuth  is 
more  commonly  found  in  a  native  state 
than  any  other  semi-metal.  Most  metallic 
substances  unite  vrith  bismuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  fusible  than  before ; 
hence  it  is  used  in  making  solder,  printer's 
types,  pewter,  &c. 

BIS'ON,  or  Wild  Ox,  a  quadruped  of  the 
borine  genus.  It  has  short,  olaek  bonis,  very 
wide  at  the  base;  and  on  the  shoulders  is  a 
large  hunch,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance, which,  with  the  head,  is  covered 
vrith  a  long  undulated  fleece,  dirided  into 
locks.  In  vrintcr,  the  whole  body  is  covered 
in  this  manner;  but  in  cummer,  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  is  naked.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end. 
The  fore  parts  of  the  body  are  very  thick 
and  strong;  but  the  hind  parts  are  slender 
and  weak.  These  animals  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  North  America,  aud  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BISSEX'TaE,  or  LEAP-TEAR,  a  year 
consisting  of  3C6  days,  and  happening  every 
fourth  year,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  the 
month  of  February,  which  that  year  con 
sists  of  29  days.  Aud  this  is  done  to  recover 
the  six  hoars  which  the  sun  takes  up 
nearly  in  his  course,  more  than  the  365 
days  commonly  allowed  for  it  in  other  years. 

BISTRE,  or  BISTER,  the  burnt  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  soot  of  beech-wood,  which 
is  used  as  a  brown  pigment  by  pajuters. 

BISTORT,  or  Shakbweeu,  a  species 
of  Polygonum,  the  roots  of  which,  when 
medicinally  applied,  are  powerfully  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic. 

BISTOURY,  a  smnU  surgical  knife,  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

BISULTHURET.  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phuret  with  a  double  proportion  of  sul- 
phur. 

BIT,  in  carpentry,  a  boring  instrument 
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■o  constmcted  u  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
handle. 

BITT,  a  «ea  tenn  for  the  two  pieces  of 
timber  to  which  the  anchor  cables  are  at- 
tached.  ^The  iron  attached  to  the  bridle, 

which  is  pot  into  the  horse's  month. 

BITTEB>  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies 
of  a  sharp,  acrid,  biting  taste.  Bitters  are 
acconntea  stomachic  and  cleansing,  and 
■re  said  to  resist  putrefaction,  correct  acidi- 
ties, and  assist  digestion. Artificial  bit- 
ter, is  any  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  aad  on  vegetable  and  other  snb- 


BITTEBN,  in  omitholog;r>  the  English 
name  of  the  mrdea  tteUari*:  it  is  about  the 

sixeof  the  common  heron. BiTTaaii,  in 

the  sslt-works,  the  brine  remaining  after 
the  salt  is  concreted.    It  is  used  m  the 


thi 
air. 

BIX'A,  in  botany,  a  geniu  of  plants, 
daas  13  Polvandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
Ttom  the  red  pulp  which  covers  the  seeds 
of  the  BiZA  OaBLiiAHA,  amotto  is  made. 

BLACK,  a  well-known  colour,  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  light,  most  of 
the  rays   Oiling  upon   black   substances 

being  not  reflected  but  absorbed. ^There 

are  several  species  of  blacks  used  in  paint- 
ing ;  as  Frankfort  black,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  one  a  natural  earth  inclining  to 
blue;  and  the  other  made  from  the  lees  of 
wine  burnt,  washed,  and  ground  vidth  ivory, 
bones,  &c;  lamp  black,  the  smoke  of  resin, 
prepared  by  melting  it  in  iron  vessels; 
ttswy  black,  made  of  burnt  ivory,  and  used 
in  miniatures ;  Sparuth  black,  made  of  burnt 
cork,  and  first  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

BLACK'-BOOK,  a  book  kept  in  the  ex- 
dieqner  of  England  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  court,  its  offices,  ranks,  privi- 
leges,  perquisites,  and  jurisdiction,  with  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  in  money,  grain,  and 
cattle.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
1 1 75,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury.  ,     ,^ 

BLACK'-CAP,  in  ornithology,  the  Mota- 
cilia  atricapitta,  or  mock-nightingale ;  so 
called  from  its  black  crown. 

BLACK-LEAD,  otherwiae  caUed  P^am- 
hofo  and  Grapkite,  ia  a  mineral  substance 


used  in  the  making  of  pencils,  in  fiinning  a 
composition  for  crucibles,  and  in  covering 
the  surface  of  iron  utensils  to  preserve  them 
from  rust  and  give  them  a  good  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  dark  iron- black  colour,  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  thin  slaty  fracture: 
it  is  found  in  separate  loose  pieces  of  a  fine 
grain,  which  are  very  soft,  and  leave,  aa  is 
well  known,  strongW-coloured  traces  on 
paper  by  friction.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Cumberland,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 
BLACK'-MAIL,  a  certain  rate  of  money, 

d 


thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

BLANCHIITETEB,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  diloride 
of  lime,  and  potash. 

BLANC-MANGER,  (Fr.jnron.  ilo-siM^e; 
a  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass,  mUk, 
sugar,  &c.  boiled  into  a  thick  consistence, 

id  garnished  vrith  blanched  almonds. 

BLANK,  a  void  sjpace  in  anv  writing  or 
printing.  The  word  is  applied  to  various 
objects,  usually  in  the  sense  of  destitutioD, 
or  emptiness. 

BLANK-VERSE,  in  poetry,  that  which 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  sylla- 
bles, without  the  assistance  of  rhyme. 

BLAN'KET,  a  warm,  vraollen  stufl;  li^t 
and  loose  woven;  chiefly  used  in  bedding. 

Blarkbts,  a  sea  term,  for  oombus- 

tibles  made  of  coarse  brown  paper  steeped 
in  nitre,  dried,  and  then  steeped  again  in 
tallow,  resin,  and  sulphur;  they  are  tised 
in  fire  ships. 

BLAST,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies  to 
wither  by  some  pernicious  influence;  to 
prevent  coming  to  maturity,  or  to  affect 
with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  figurative 
senses  of  the  word  are  taken  from  the 
bloating  of  plants,  and  all  express  the  idea 
of  preventing  maturity,  destroying,  or  dis- 
appointing of  the  intended  effect;  as  to 
blast  crecut  or  reputation,  to  blast  some 
cherished  dcsupti,  &c. 

BLAST'ING,  among  miners  the  splitting 
and  tearing  up  of  rocks  by  the  force  of  gim 
powder. 

BLASr-FURNACE,  a  large  eonica.  or 
quadrangular  building,  used  at  iron  vrorks 
for  smelting  iron-stones  and  ores. 
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BLASTING-BELLOWS,  inBtram^ts 
used  when  ^eater  heat  is  wanted  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  common  accession 
of  the  air.  Sometimes  they  have  a  wheel 
turned  by  water  or  steam,  and  the  shaft, 
beins  provided  with  projecting  pieces,  raises 
and  lowers  the  upper  sides  of  these  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discharge  their  Tolumes 
of  air  into  the  furnace. 

BLA'ZONBY,  or  BLA'ZONING,  that 
branch  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  ex- 
pressing in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs 
to  coats  of  arms.  The  word  is  firom  the 
Gennan  bla»en,  to  blow,  because  the  herald 
blew  a  trumpet,  and  called  out  the  arms  of 
a  knight,  when  he  entered  the  lists  at  a 
tournament. 

BLEACH'ING,  the  process  of  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  or, 
as  is  now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the 
application  of  chemical  prepvarations ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  combined  with  chloride  of  lime. 

BLEIBIE,  in  the  veterinary  art,  an  in- 
flammation arising  firom  bruised  blood  be- 
tween the  horse's  sole  and  the  bone  of  the 
foot  towards  the  heels. 

BLENDE,  the  ore  of  zinc. 

BLIGHT,  a  general  name  for  varioos 
distempers  inciotent  to  plants,  com,  fruit- 
trees,  &C. ;  the  whole  plant  sometimes 
perishing  bv  it,  and  sometimes  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will  be  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up,  the  rest  remaining  green 
and  flourishing.  The  chief  cause  of  bkghts 
seems  to  be  a  continued  dry  easterly  wind 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
juices  is  stopj^  Another  cause  of  blights 
in  the  spring  is  sharp  hoar  frosts,  which  are 
often  succeeded  bv  hot  sun -shine  in  the 
day 'time:  this  is  the  most  sudden  and  cer- 
tain destroyer  of  fruits  that  is  known.  A 
third  land  originates  iafunffi,  which  attack 
the  leaves  or  stem  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
planU,  and  more  particularly  the  most  use- 
ful kinds  of  grain.  These  are  variously 
known  to  fanners  oy  the  name  of  red  rutt, 
red  gum,  &o. 

BLINDS,  in  tiie  militarv  art,  a  sort  of 
defence  made  of  oziers  or  oranches  inter- 
woven, and  laid  across  two  rows  of  stakes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  live 
feet  asunder,  used  particularly  at  the  heads 
of  trenches,  when  they  are  extended  in 
firont  towards  the  glacis;  serving  to  shelter 
the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over- 
looked by  the  enemy.  The  word  blindt  is, 
in  £act,  used  to  denote  all  preparations 
which  are  intended  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  are  of  course  variously 
constructed,  accormng  to  the  situation  or 
means  of  providing  them. 

BLI'NDNESS,  a  total  privation  of  sight, 
arising  from  an  obstruction  of  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  or  from  an  entire 
deprivation  of  them.  The  causes  of  blind- 
ness are  various,  proceeding  from  cataracts, 
gutta  serena,  Ike.  There  are  also  kinds  of 
periodical  blindness,  as  a  defect  of  sight  in 
some  towards  night,  in  others  only  in  the 


day ;  the  former  of  which  is  termed  nj/eta- 
lopia,  the  latter  hemeralopia. 

BLI'NDWOBM,  a  small  rentUe,  caUed 
also  a  elow-worm,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
eyes  and  the  slowness  of  its  motion. 

BLIS'TEB,  a  pustule  in  the  skin,  filled 
veith  serum ;  in  general,  any  swelhng  caused 
bv  the  sepuation  of  the  outer  intejpiment 
ot  any  suostance  from  that  which  is  under- 
neath.——In  medicine,  the  plaster  or  ap- 
plication that  raises  a  blister,  mostly  made 
of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK,  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley,  or  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell, 
which  serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
ropes.  The  hloeke  now  nsea  in  the  navy 
are  made  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  cir- 
ctUar  saws  and  other  machinerv,  of  most 
ingenious  construction,  by  which  the  Seve- 
rn operations  firom  the  rough  timber  to  the 
perfect  block  are  performed  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible;  the  whole  being 
worked  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  We 
have  lateljr  seen  it  asserted,  virith  an  air  of 
authoritative  veracity,  that  "the  machinery 
for  suppljring  the  royal  navy  with  blocks 
(which  IS  characterised  as  '  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world')  is  the  inventio*  of  Mr. 
Brunei."  We  have  no  vrish  to  detract  from 
the  real  inventions  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
scientific  acquirements  are  too  numerous, 
and  too  important,  for  him  to  require  the 
aid  of  borrowed  plumage.  But  we  fieel 
ourselves  bound  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  express  terms.  Great,  and  even 
wonderflil,  as  Mr.  Brunei's  ivuprovement* 
may  have  been,  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
block  machinery  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Taylor,  of  Woodmill,  in  the  parish 
of  South  Stoneham,  Hants,  where  his  ori- 

S'  aal  manufactory  of  blocks  and  pumps  for 
e  navy  for  many  vears  existed.  And  we 
observe  that  in  an  able  local  work,  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  Hampshire,"  lately  published, 
the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed: — "To 
the  ing[enuity  of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) this  country  is  lastina^y  indebted ;  for, 
when  the  government  took  into  their  own 
hands  the  manufacture  of  blocks,  and 
erected  the  celebrated  machinery  in  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard  for  that  purpose,  they 
availed  themselves  most  advantageously  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  prior  invention*.  As  the  sole 
credit  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  of  the 
perfection  of  that  machinery,  is  very  gene- 
rally, though  erroneously,  attributed  to  the 
fertile  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei,  it  is  but  iust 
in  this  place  to  assert  the  claim  of  a  late 
inhabitant  of  South  Stoneham  to  his  fair 
share  of  that  meed  of  applause  which  is  too 
often  exclusively  offered  to  the  successful 
engineer  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
fect the  design  which  Mr.  Taylor  com- 
menced." The  block-making  machine,  as 
it  now  exists  at  Portsmouth  dock-yard, 
unites  the  action  of  sixteen  different  ma- 
chines in  one  steam-engine — seven  for  the 
shell,  and  nine  for  the  sheave.  Ten  men  do 
the  work  of  110.  It  makes  about  200  sorts 
and  sixes  of  blocks ;  viz.,  72  sizes  of  thick 
blocks,  48  of  thin  blocks,  10  of  clue-line 
ditto,  20  sister  blocks,  20  topsail  ditto,  24 
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erery  74 
blocks,  I 


fid^  £tt<>,  20  jack  ditto;  and  of  these 
▼arions  kinds,  the  machines  make  1430 
blocks  per  dsy  I  Tet  when  we  add  that 
74-gan  ship  reqoires  about  1300 
^  and  thoe  are  900  diflRerent  sises, 
varyfaig  from  4  to  34  inches  in  length,  no 
one  need  be  surntised  at  the  importance 
which  is  atta^ea  to  this  beautifta  machi- 

BLOCKADE,  in  nuUtary  affsirs,  the 
bloekiBf  ap  a  place,  by  posting  troops  at 
sQ  the  avenues  leading'  to  it,  to  keep  snp- 
plies  of  BBCB  and  i»onsions  from  getting 
urto  it;  and  bj  tbeae  aseana  propoaiBg  to 
Msrre  it  out,  vkbont  making  any  regular 

attacks^ ^To  roissa  btoekade,  is  to  force 

the  troops  **«■<*  blockade  to  retire. 

BLOCU),  a  red  fluid  circulating  throu^ 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  other  vessels  of 
animal  bodies:  serving  for  the  su|>portof 
hfe,  and  the  noariahment  of  all  their  parte. 
It  is  found  in  the  mammalia,  in  biitls,  in 
leptiles,  and  in  fiahes ;  but  in  the  last  two 
classes  of  ■»"■«<■  the  temperature  of  the 
Wood  is  mndi  lower  than  in  the  ftmner, 
fir  which  reaaon  they  are  cold-blooded.  In 
the  homan  body  the  formation  of  blood  de> 
pends  principally  upon  the  efllcacy  of  the  cir> 
*    which  the  vessels  act  upon  their 

Bids.    Hence  in  the  most  robust 

pctsoBs  the  blood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
aad  is  eoncreted  almost  the  very  moment 
it  is  left  in  a  state  of  rest.  But  in  weak 
persons,  in  whima  tbe  circulation  is  far  less 

imNis,idl  the  parts  are  pale  and  languid, 

ilst  the  blood  is  thin  and  hardly  citable 
af  roBcretion.  Tet,  even  in  such  persons, 
when  with  due  exercise  and  proner  reine> 
dies  the  drmlatioii  is  augmented,  the  red 
ealour  and  due  cobcsioB  ot  the  blood  ie> 
tarn.  All  the  blood  takes  iu  origin  from 
the  ^yl^  and  depoaiu,  hj  degrees,  the 
■earishing  partide»  requiaite  to  the  pre- 
Mtvstion  and  growtli  of  the  bodj.  Iu  due 
circulation  is,  as  it  were,  the  prmdple  and 
irst  eondition  of  life;  and  such  is  the  ra> 
pidity  of  the  drculatioD,  that  if  it  flowed  at 
•a  enal  rate  in  a  atraight  line,  it  would 
nta  through  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  in 
Uie  space  of  a  minute. 

BLOOD,  in  law,  is  regarded  in  descent 
of  lands;  for  a  person  must  be  next  and 
most  worthy  of  blood  in  order  to  inherit  his 


CBhtioa.  by  which 
csataiBed  fluids. 


vuorous, 
whilst  th< 


A  kinsman  of  the 
.^  is  one  who  descends  from  the 
Mate  condor  ancestors;  of  theAa^6Ioo<^ 
one  who  descrads  firom  either  of  them 
■Briy,  by  a  second  marriage. 

BLOOD-HORSE,  a  breed  of  horses  ori- 
ginally from  the  Arabian  stock,  the  excel- 
inee  of  which  oonsiats  in  the  compactness 
of  his  fibre,  that  adds  to  his  strength  with- 
out increasing  his  bidk. 

BLOOITHOUND,  a  hunting  dog.  of  such 
exqoisitc  scent,  that  he  will  fodlow  the 
track  of  men  as  well. as  of  animals.  It  is 
the  eoMit  amgam  of  Linnnus. 

BLOOM,  a  maaa  of  iron  after  having 
ttadergone   the   flrat    hammering,    called 


BLOWPIPE,  in  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy, a  wind  instrument  or  apparatus 


for  the  panose  of  increaaiag  the  heat  of  a 
candle  or  lamp,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pair  of  bdlows  is  employed  for  raising  tbe 
temperature  of  a  common  fire  or  furnace. 
It  is  made  of  brass  or  white  iron:  and  its 
most  simple  form  is  that  of  a  tiering 
tub^  about  d^t  inches  in  length,  and 
curved  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two 
inches  of  its  smaller  estrendty,  which  is  as 
fine  aa  a  wire.  The  use  of  tk»  blow-pipe, 
both  to  the  artist  for  the  purpose  of  enamel- 
limi^  and  of  softening  and  soldering  small 
piecea  of  metal;  to  the  glass-blower  in 
making  thermoaseters  and  other  glass  in- 
struments; to  the  chenust  and  mineralo- 
|;istinthe  examinatitm  of  substances ;  aad, 
indeed,  wherever  it  is  required  to  anJt^ett  a 
small  body  to  a  atrong  heat,  ia  very  im- 
portant. 

BLUB'BER,  the  ftt  of  whales  and  other 
large  sea  animals,  of  which  is  made  train 

oil.- SaA-BLtrBBBB,  a  name  used  for  the 

turtictt  sMinaa. 


refracted 


BLUE,  one  of  the  seven  mfanitii 
into  whidi  they  are  divided  when 
throa^  a  i^ass  prism.  Blue,  as  a  n^our 
in  pamtin^  is  distinguished  into  uttrm- 
wutrine,  from  the  axure  stone,  called  tai^ 
UumU;  Prmmimu  bhu,  a  colour  next  to 
ultramarwe  for  beau^;  Mm  asAes,  used  in 
limning,  fresco^  and  Bsiniature ;  Afiie  «fr(<a/<r, 
a  blue  somewhat  inchning  to  a  green ;  and 
but,  whidi  ia  the  palest  of  all  the  bright 
blues.  Indydogythe  nrindpal  ingredients 
eohmr 


for  giving  a  blue 


'  are  indigo  and 


BOTA  CONSTRICTOB,  the  largest  of 
the  aenns  of  serpents,  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
feet  long,  very  ferocious,  and  so  stronr,  that 
by  twisting  itself  round  the  bodies  of  oxen 
and  other  animals,  it  breaks  their  bones 
and  swsllows  them  whole. 

BaA  CANI'NA.  a  snake  of  South  Ame- 
rica,  of  a  beautiftd  make,  about  four  feet 
long:  the  head  is  large  and  resembles  that 
of  a  dog;  and  the  colour  of  the  animal  is 

an  elegant  green  with  white  stripes. 

There  are  many  other  of  the  boa  genus,  tbe 
greater  part  of  which  are  also  natives  of 
South  America. 

BOARD,  in  p<dities,  an  ofBce  under  the 
control  of  the  executive  govemment :  thus 
we  say  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Woriu,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Board 
€i  Ordnance,  ftc,  the  business  of  those 
departmenu  bdng  there  conducted  by 
oflicers  specially  im>pointed  for  the  purpose. 
-^— The  word  board  has  slso  numerous  sig- 
nifications in  nautical  language. 

BOAT,  a  small  open  vessel,  usually 
moved  by  oars,  or  rowing.  Tbe  forms,  and 
even  the  names  of  boats,  are  different, 
according  to  the  various  uses  they  are 
designed  for,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  used. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  ofllcer  who  has  the 
boau,  sails,  anchors,  and  csbles  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  who  directs  what- 
ever relates  to  the  rigving  of  a  ship. 

BOCCIU8  LIGITT.  A  form  of  gas- 
burner  invented  by  Boccius,  in  which  two 
concentric  metal  cylinders  are  so  placed 
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boo]  1 

over  the  flame^  snd  within  the  asual  lamp  ] 
glais,  Bi  to  modify  the  combustioii,  and 
increaae  the  proportion  of  light. 

BOD'T,  in  physics,  an  extended  solid 
substance,  of  itself  utterly  passive  and  in- 
actiTe,  indifferent  either  to  motion  or  rest ; 
but  capable  of  auy  sort  of  motion,  and  of 
all  figures  and  forms.  It  is  a  %ard  body 
when  its  parts  do  not  easily  yield  to  any 
stroke  or  percussion ;  a  tqft  body  when  it 
yields  to  every  stroke,  and  thereby  under- 
goes a  change;  and  an  elattie  body,  that 
changes  its  form  with  every  stroke,  but 
recovers  it  again  when  the  impelling  force 

is  removed. Boot,  with  regard  to  ani- 

mals,  is  used  in  opposition  to  soul,  in  which 
sense  it  makes  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and 
is  that  part  of  the  animal  composed  oi 
bones,  muscles,  canals,  juices,  nerves,  ftc, 
whiclC  if  considered  with  regard  to  the 
various  vduntary  motions  it  is  capable  oi 
performing,  is  an  assemblage  of  an  infinite 
number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords:  if  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  tlie  motions  of  the 
fluids  it  contains,  it  is  another  assemblage 
of  an  infinity  of  tubes  and  hydnuilic  ma- 
chines; and  if  considered  with  regard  to 

thr =—  -'-^ —  '-''-  •-  ' -her 

inl  Dta 


tic  ich 

prtoscrvcB  uicut  ui  «.ii6  bmuic  luriu.     a.  jiuid 

body  is  that  in  which  the  partidea  are  not 
so  bound  together  as  to  preserve  a  constant 
cohesion.  A  denu  body  is  that  which 
within  the  same  space  contains  a  ^eater 
mass  than  another.  A  rare  body  is  that 
which  contains  a  less  mass  within  the  space 
than  others.  A  body  $p«eifieally  heavier  is 
that  which  with  the  same  volume  of  matter 
contains  a  greater  weight.  A  bf>dy  apee\/i- 
eallp  lighter  is  that  wnich  with  the  same 
volume  of  matter  contains  a  less  weig:ht. 
—In  optics,  a/tunimnw  body  in  that  which 
diffuses  a  borrowed  light.  A  pellucid  or 
diaphon»u»  body  is  that  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  easily  pass.  An  opaque  body 
intercepts  the  passage  of  the  ravs.— — 
Bony,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  same  with  system,  being  a  col- 
lection of  every  thing  belonging  to  a  parti- 
cular science  or  art,  disposed  in  proper 
order:  thus  we  say,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 

physic,  &C. ^BoDT,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 

number  of  forces,  horse  and  foot,  united 
under  one  commander.  The  mam  body  is 
that  part  of  an  army  which  occupies  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings.  The  reuerve 
is  a  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  gene- 
ral out  of  the  first  Une  of  action,  to  answer 
•ome  especial  purpose. 

BODIES,  BBOUI.AB,  the  name  of  five 
solids,  as  the  tetrahedron,  or  pyramid,  with 
four  triangular  faces;  the  hexahedron,  or 
cube,  with  six  sauaro  faces;  the  octahe- 
dnm,  with  eight  faces;  the  dodecahedron, 
with  twelve;  and  the  icosahedron,  with 
twenty  faces. 


BOIL'INO,  or  EBULLITION,  the  bub- 
bling up  of  Knj  fluid.  The  term  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  that  babbling  which 
happens  by  the  im>plication  of  cakHie, 
though  that  which  ensues  on  the  mixture 
of  an  acid  and  alkali  is  sometimes  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  name.  Boiling,  in 
general,  is  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
an  elastic  fluid  through  that  which  is  said 
to  boil;  and  the  appearance  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  common  air,  fixed  air,  or 
steam,  that  makes  its  way  through  the 
fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  occasioned 
by  the  lowermost  particles  bein^  rarefied 
into  vapour  by  reason  of  the  vicimty  of  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  to  fire.  In 
consequence  of  this,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  specific  gravity  to  the  surrounding  fluid, 
they  ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitat- 
ing the  body  of  water  in  their  ascent,  ^ve 
it  the  tumultuous  motion  called  boihng. 
Every  liquid  has  a  fixed  pmnt  at  whidi 
boiling  commences,  and  this  is  called  the 
boiling  point.  Thus  water  begins  to  boil  at 
the  temperature  of  213«.  After  a  liquid  has 
begun  to  boil,  it  will  not  become  hotter,  for 
although  a  stronger  heat  makes  all  liquida 
boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  does  not  increase 
their  temperature. 

BOG,  a  quagmire  covered  with  grus,  but 
not  solid  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  sense  it  differs  only 
from  marshes  or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the 
whole. 

BOG-ORE,  oxide  of  iron  sometimfs 
found  at  the  bottom  of  peat  mosses,  and 
probably  derived  from  the  decayed  vege- 
tables, of  which  the  moss  is  composed. 

BOLES,  are  viscid  earths,  less  coherent 
•nd  more  friable  than  day.  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  freely  sub- 
siding firom  it.  They  are  soft  and  unctnous 
to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impressing  a  { 
slight  sense  of  aatringency.  There  are  a  , 
great  variety  of  these  earths;  and  they  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally.  I 

BOLETUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ; 
eryptogamia  fungi  class  of  plants,  growing 

horizontally,   and  porous  underneath. ' 

Bulb'tic  Acio  is  an  acid  made  from  muah-  • 


BOLLARDS,   large   posts   set    in   the 
ground,  on  each  side  of  a  dock :  on  docking 
or  nndocking  ships,  large  blocks  are  lashed  | 
to  tbemi  and  through  these   blocks   are  { 
reeved  the  transporting   hawsers    to    be 
brought  to  the  capstans.  I 

BOLO'GNA  STONE  is  a  phosphoric 
stone,  first  found  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  It  is 
a  grav  soft  sulphureous  stone,  about  Ahe 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  which  shines  in  the  ! 
dark  aftar  calcination.  It  is  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes.  j 

BO'LSTER,  a  sea  term  for  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  and  placed  for  the  casement  of 
the  cable. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  a  strong  cylin- 
drical iron  or  other  metal  pin,  used  as  a 
fastening  for  doors  and  windows.  They  are 
generally  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
vis.,  plate,  round,  and  spring  bolts. In 
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nnnery,  tbere  are  prite^raha,  trmmaom- 
Dolta,  trmvene  boHa,  iuA  bncket4Kihs^— — 
In  ships,  bolts  are  used  ia  the  sides  and 
decks,  and  have  different  names,  as  ey^ 
bolts,  ring-bolts,  chain-bolts,  fte. 

B<XLT-HEAD,  in  ehenistry,  a  hwf 
straight-necked  glasa  vessel  for  distill*, 
tions,  which  being  fitted  to  the  akmbie  or 
still,  is  called  a  receiver. 

BCXLU8,  a  aoft  naasa  of  any  thing  nedi- 
dnal,  made  a  tittle  thicker  than  hoBey,  and 
smaller  in  qnantitj,  so  that  it  maybe s«al> 
lowed  like  a  jpilL 

BOBfB,  a  Urge  abeU  or  ball  of  cast  iron, 
Toand  and  holkrw,  with  a  vent  to  receive  a 
fasee.  which  is  made  of  wood,  and  filled  with 
eombnstible  materials  of  all  kinds.  This 
being  done,  and  the  fnsee  driven  into  the 
▼ent,  the  ftuee  ia  set  on  fire,  and  the  bomb 
is  thrown  firom  a  mortar,  in  such  a  direction 


as  to  fall  into  a  fort,  city,  or  enemjr's  campy 
when  it  bnraU  with  great  violeiice^  and 
often  with    terrible  efTect,   blowing  into 


lieces  whatercr  may  be  in  iu  wsyv 
Bomb  cbsst.  a  chest  filled  with  homos,  or 
gnnpowder  only,  and  placed  under  grouid, 
u  order  to  effect  great  destruction  when  k 

barsts. Bomb-kbtcb,   a   small  vessel, 

eonstmcted  for  throwing  bombs  into  a  fbr* 
tress  from  the  sea. 

BOM  BASIN',  a  name  giren  to  two  sorts 
of  stuff;  the  one  of  siUc,  and  the  other 
crossed  with  fine  worsted. 

BOMBAST*,  in  literary  composition,  sn 
infiated  style,  by  whidi,  in  attempting  to 
raise  a  low  or  familiar  subject  bejona  its 
rank,  the  writer  addom  fails  to  be  ridicm> 

as. 

BOM1IAX,  the  silk  cotton-tree,  a  rcbus 
of  arboresecBt  planta,  of  several  species, 
natives  of  hot  climatea. 

BOM'BIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
Hquor  contained  in  a  reservf^  near  the 
aans  of  the  silkworm. 

BOMBTL'lUS,  in  entomology,  b»mtfUme 
n  the  name  of  the  humble-bee.  An  ancient 


drinkinpr-cup  is  also  so  called. 
BOM'BYX,  in 


ent«miology,    the    silk- 


I     BONAS^US,  the  wUd  ox,  with  a  long 
j  mane ;  a  native  of  Asia  and  AfHea.  It  mun 

I  resembles  the  bieon,  which  see. 
BOND,  a  legal  obligatioo  to  perform 
certain  condition  under  forfeiture. 
,  BoBB,  ia  carpcBtn,  the  binding  of  any  two 
pieces  together  by  tenoniog,  morticing. 
Ac  In  masonry,  it  is  the  disposition  of 
stones  or  bricks  m  a  buildings  so  that  they 

most  aptly  fit  together. Bond-tinOert  are 

the  horixontal  timbers  bedded  in  stone  or 
brirk  walls  f  <r  strengthemna  the  masonry. 

BONl>e7CAN,  one  bound  or  giving  se- 
enrity  for  anotlK^. 

BONB,aiirm  hard  substance  of  a  dull 
whitish  colour,  composing  some  part  of  the 
frsme  of  an  animal  body,  and  serving  as  a 
prop  or  support  to  it.  He  bones  are  covered 
with  a  thin,  strong  membrane,  called  the 
periosteum,  which  baa  very  little  sensibility 
in  a  sound  state,  but  when  inflamed  is  ex- 
tremely sensible.  Their  oeUs  and  cavities 
are  occn|ried  by  a  fistty  aubstanee.  caUed 


predpitable 
Some  snip 


the  mawasr,  or  wadalla  ProaitW  aaalyaia 
of  boaea  we  leara  that,  althoMh  the  pro- 
portioB  of  iagrsdieata  vnies  ia  AfSuaat  aai> 
amb,  the  geuetal  coastitaeau  of  boas  arc  as 
follows :  1.  Odatia.  sofaible  by  boiliag  rssMd 
or  braised  boaes  ia  water,  aad  giviag  a  lac 
dear  jdly;  3.  Oil  or  lat  Banarabla  daiiag 
the  boiUaa;  by  rising  to  tha  top  of  the 
water,  and  when  eoM  coacretiBg  iato  a 
soet:  S.  Phosphate  of  Uass^  sduUe  ia  di- 
aitroas,  muiiatie^  or  acaioas  add,  aad 

itable  tbeace  by  pare  amnwiaia :  4. 

sulphate  of  fime;  k.  A  httle  earboa- 
ate  of  hmes  aad,  6.  A  membrsaeoas  or 
cartilaainona  subataaee,  VBtdniiig  the  form 
of  the  ooae  after  every  thiagdso  has  * 
extracted  by  water  and  au  acid.  Of 
iagredieata  the  phosphate  of  luae  eaisu  ia 
for  the  preatest  abnadaace,  aad  it  is  tkm 
which  gives  them  thdr  solidity.  Maa  has 
S46boBes.  1heheadandfooe6S,thetffuak 
M,  the  arms  64,  and  the  lawer  extremities 
•0.  That  part  of  aaatomy  which  treau  of 
the  boaea  n  called  oetftfif. 
BONITa,  a  fiah  of  the  taaay  kind,  grow- 
*     '   •      t  feet,  and  fimad 


BONT^ET,  in  fortification,  a  sm 
composed  of  two  foccs,  Bsaally  raised  befora 
the  saliant  angle  of  the  counterscarp. 

BONZB,  an  Indian  priest,  who  wears 
a  chaplet  of  beads  aboat  hia  aedc.  aad 
carriea  a  staff,  haviag  a  wooden  bird  at  one 
end.  The  bonscs  of  China  are  the  psiasts 
€i  the  Fohists,  or  saeU  of  Fohi ;  aad  it  ia 
oae  of  thdr  established  teaets,  that  there 
are  rewards  allotted  fbr  the  ri^tcoaa,  aad 
puaishments  fbr  the  wiekcd.  la  the  ather 
world^  aad  that therearevanoaaasaadoBs, 
in  whidi  the  souls  of  mea  will  reside,  ae- 
cordiag  to  their  different  degrees  of  aierit. 
The  number  of  hoaxes  in  China  is  estmsated 
at  fifty  thoasaad,  aad  they  are  rcprcsaatad 
aa  idle,  disodnte  men. 

BOOUT,  a  fowl  «rf  the  pdkaa  geaus. 

BOOK,  a  literary  compoMtioa,  desigaed 
to  communicate  somethug  whidi  the  au- 
thor  has  invented,  experienced,  at  ooUeet- 
ed,  to  the  public  aad  thenca  to  posterity ; 
bdng  printed,  ooaad  ia  a  vohim^   and 

nnblished  fbr  that  purpose^ ^Thc  five 

books  oi  Moses  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
books  now  extant;  aad  there  are  none  in 
p^fone  history  extant  anterior  to  Homer's 
poems.  A  great  variety  of  Biaterids  were 
ronaerlv  used  in  making  books :  plates  vt 
lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks, 
stone,  and  wood,  were  among  the  first  ma- 
terials employed  to  engrave  such  things 
upon,  aa  men  were  desirous  to  transmit  to 
post^ity.  Josephus  speaks  of  two  columns, 
the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on 
which  the  children  of  teth  wrote  their 
inventions  and  astronomicd  discoveries  t 
Porphyry  makes  mention  of  some  pillars, 
preserved  in  Crete,  on  which  the  ceremonies 
practised  by  the  Corybantea  ia  their  sacri- 
fices, were  recorded:  Hesiod's  works  were 
originally  written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and 
deposited  in  the  tem^e  ni  the  Muses,  in 
Boeotia:  the  ten  commandments,  ddiver- 
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ed  to  Moua,  were  written  upon  stone; 
and  Solon's  laws  upon  wooden  planks. 
Tables  of  wood,  box,  and  inny,  were  com- 
mon among  tbe  ancienu :  wben  of  wood, 
tbey  were  mquently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  ou  them  with  more 
ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  written. 
The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards 
used  instead  of  wooden  planks,  and  the 
finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of  such 
trees,  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm;  from  hence  comes  the  word  liber, 
which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees : 
and  as  these  barks  were  rolled  up.  in  order 
to  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  these  rolls 
were  called  volume*,  a  volume ;  a  name  af- 
terwards given  to  the  like  rolls  of  paper  or 
chment.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
ks,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  make 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  acquiring 
knowledge;  they  are  the  repositories  of  the 
law,  and  vehicles  of  learning  of  everr  kind ; 
our  religion  itself  is  founded  on  books,  and 
"  without  them,  (says  Bartholin)  God  is 
silent,  justice  dormant,  physic  at  a  stand, 
philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 
things  involved  in  Cimmerian  unrknens." 
BOOKBINDING,  a  very  ingenious  art. 


Cchi 


bv  which  printed  sheets  are  folded,  gathrr- 
eo,  pressed,  sewn  together,  shielded  with 
mUl  boards,  and  covered  with  leather,  which 


is  lettered,  and  ornamented  by  the  use  of 
leaf  gold  and  gilding  tools. 

BOOK'.KEEPlNG,the  art  of  registering 
mercantile  transactions  for  reference. state- 
ment and  balance ;  all  of  which  must  be  so 
clearly  done,  that  the  true  state  of  every 

Sart,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  easily  and 
iistinctly  known. 

BOOM,  a  sea  term,  for  a  long  jwle  to  ex- 
tend the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  as  the 

fib-boom,   and  »tudtli»g»§ail-boom. The 

boom  qf  a  harbour  is  a  strong  iron  chain 
thrown  across  a  harbour,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  au  enemy ;  and  »Jtre-boom  is  a 
strong  pole  thrown  out  from  a  ship  to  pre* 
vent  the  approach  of  fire-ships,  &c. 

BOOMERANG,  a  wooden  weapon  used 
by  tbe  natives  of  Australia,  in  whose  hands 
it  performs  marvellous  feats,  though  in 
those  of  a  European,  it  is  inert  and  intrac- 
table. Great  results  are  anticipated  from 
the  application  of  tbe  principle  of  this  ' 
•  Australian  missile  to  the  propulsion  of 
•team  vessels. 

BOOR,  a  term  applied  to  the  uneiviliced 
peasants  of  Russia  and  other  countries. 

BOO'TES,  a  northern  constellation  con- 
taining Arcturus,  and  60  other  stars.  It  is 
also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

BORA'CIC  ACID,  in  its  native  state,  ex- 
ists in  several  small  lakes  in  Italy,  and  in 
certain  hot  springs,  finom  whose  waters  it 
is  deposited  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  the  mineral  caUed  borax, 
which  consists  of  this  acid  in  conjunction 
with  soda.  The  acid,  when  separated,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  white,  scaly,  glitter- 
ing salt,  with  hexahedral  scales;  ton  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  bitter- 
ish, with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  wmch  it  causes  to  bum. 


when  set  on  fire,  with  a  green  flame  sur- 
rounded with  a  white  one.  Boradc  acid 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Dav^r  to  be 
a  compound  of  a  peculiar  base,  wmch  he 
called  boron,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion 
of  8  parU  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter. 
The  most  important  combinations  formed 
by  boracic  acid  is  that  with  soda,  commonly 
called  ftonur. 

BO'BAX,  a  native  salt  found  in  a  fluid 
form,  suspended  in  certain  waters,  and  dis- 
covered in  them  by  its  brackish  and  bitter 
taste ;  readilv  separable  from  them  bv  eva- 
poration, ana  appearing,  on  a  nice  solution 
and  evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  Thibet,  and  is  import- 
ed into  England  firom  India.  Borax  makes 
no  efliervescence  either  with  acids  or  alka- 
lies, and  yields  nothing  by  distillation  but 
an  insipid  phlegm.  Its  use  in  soldering 
gold  and  other  metals,  is  well  known;  also 
in  metallurgy,  as  a  flux,  in  the  remelting 
the  small  masses  of  gold  and  silver  that  are 
the  produce  of  assays ;  for  by  rubbing  it 
over  the  vessels  these  are  to  be  meltea  in, 
it  fills  nn  all  their  little  cavities,  and  leaves 
not  the  least  roughness  ou  the  sur&ce,  to 
detain  any  of  the  melted  metaL  It  is  used 
by  the  dyers  to  give  a  gloss  to  silks ;  and  it 
is  also  in  request  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  a 
medicine. 

BO'RACITE,  or  Boba* a  of  Maonbsia, 
in  chemistry,  magnesian  earth  combined 
with  boracic  acid.  It  is  generally  of  a 
cubic  form,  and  remarkable  tor  its  electrical 
properties  when  heated. 

BOBDURE,  in  heraldry,  a  cutting  off 
from  within  the  escutcheon  all  round  it 
about  l-6th  of  the  field,  serving  as  a  diffe- 
rence in  a  coat  of  arms,  to  distinguish  foi^i- 
lies  of  the  same  name,  or  persona  bearing 
the  same  coat. 

BO'BING,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular cutting  or  a  method  of  piercing  tbe 
earth  with  scooping  irons,  which,  when 
drawn  oat,  bring  with  them  sample*  of  the 


different  strata  through  which  they  have 
passed.  By  this  means  the  veins  of  ore  or 
coal  may  be  discovered  without  opening  a 
""-'         Boring  for  water  has  of  uUe  been 


[See  Jrtenan 


very  successfully  praeriaed. 
WelU.^ 

BORING  MACHINB.  in  meehaaSe%  n 
engine  used  for  boring  or  pcrfectinf  the 
boras  of  eannftn,  cylinders  for  steam-ea- 
gines,  pipes,  &c. 

BaRON,  the  base  of  boracic  Acid. 

BOR'OUGH.  This  word  oriKinally  de- 
noted a  fortified  city  or  town ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  given  to  such  tovm  or  village  as 
sends  burgesses  or  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. Boroughs  are  equally  such  wnether 
they  be  incorporate  or  not;  there  being 
several  boroughs  that  are  not  incorporate^ 
and,  on  the  contrary,  several  eorporationa 
that  are  not  borouf^s.F— Bobouob  Eh«. 
LiSB,  is  a  customary  descent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  certain  parts  of  Eng^d,  by 
which  they  descend  to  the  youngest  instead 
of  the  eldest  son ;  or  if  the  owner  leaves  no 
son,  to  the  youngest  brother.  The  custom 
goes  with  the  land,  although  there  be  a 
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deriae  at  the  eommon  law  to  tlie  eontrarjr. 
The  reaaon  of  thia  coatom  ia,  beeanae  the 
jroongeat  ia  preanmed  in  law  to  be  the  leaat 
able  to  provide  for  himaelC 


BOS,  u  soology,  the  cenerie  name  in  the 
IJUMran  aratem  for  all  animaU  of  the  ox 
tribe,  aa  nie  biaon,  buffyo,  oommon  ox, 
moak  <»,&€.  Theeharaetera  of  thia  genua 
are,  that  the  homa  are  hollow  and  tamed 
forward,  bent  like  creaeenta,  and  anooth  on 
the  aor&ce:  the  fore  teeth  are  eisht  in 
number,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth. 

BOBSBL'LA.  in  mechanica,  an  inatra- 
nent  with  which  ^aaa  makera  contract  or 
extend  their  j^aaaea  at  pleaanre. 

BOR'BELISTS,  in  diureh  hiatory,  a  sect 
of  Chrirtiana  in  Holland,  (ao  called  from 
Barrel,  thenr  founder),  who  reject  the  uae 
at  the  aaeramenta,  public  majer,  and  all 
aOcmalwordup;  yet  they  lead  a  very  aoa- 
terelifo. 

BOBSHOLDBB,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxona,  one  of  the  loweat  magiatratea, 
whose  anthOTity  extended  <m)j  over  one 
tithing  conaiatmg  of  ten  fkmiliea.  Each 
tithing  formed  a  little  atate  of  itaelf,  and 
choae  one  of  ita  aaoat  reapect^le  membera 
I  head,  who  wm  called  aboraholder,  a 


a  *  aurety"  and  a  "  head." 

BOS'SAGE,  in  architecture,  a  term  uaed 
for  any  atone  that  haa  a  prqieetare,  and  ia 
laid  rmig^  in  a  building,  to  be  afterwarda 
mooldinga.  cai^tala,  eoata  of 


what  ia  otherwiae  called  nutie  werA,  eon> 
to  prefect  be- 

Tood  the  level  of  the  building,  by ' 

mdenturea  or  ehannda  left  ia  the 
the 


e  joininga. 
(rfediftcea. 


aisting  of 

yood  the  level  of  the  building,  by  reaaon  of 
lorchanm ''"*''" '*^'  " 
chieiy  in 
aad  are  there  euled  ruatie  fuetna. 

BOTANOMATVCT,  an  andenl     

of  divination  by  meana  of  playU,  eapedaUy 
aage  asd  ig  laavea.  QneaCiona  were  written 
on  leavea,  whieh  vrere  then  expoaed  to  the 
wind,  and  aa  many  of  the  lettera  aa  re- 
mained in  their  plaeea  were  taken  up,  aad 
being  joined  together,  oontained  an  anawcr 
to  the  qneatioB. 

BOTAlfT,  that  branch  of  natunl  hiatory, 
vriiich  traata  of  planta,  their  dasaea,  anb- 
diviaioB%  genera,  and  apedea.  Variona 
ayatema,  or  plana  of  arrangement,  have 
Men  fincnn  time  to  time  propoeed ;  but  the 
aexual  ayatem  of  Luuueua  ia  at  present  ge- 
neraUy  received.  This  naturalist  has  drawn 
a  continued  analogy  between  the  vegetable 
economy  and  that  of  the  animal ;  and  has 
derived  all  hia  daaaea,  ordera,  and  genera, 
horn  dbe  nomber,  aitnation,  and  proportion 

of  Ae  porta  of  frnetiiloation. ^We  shall, 

iver,  fiiat  speak  «rf  the  havubal  orders 

whteh  planta  are  diatingniahed ;  vis. 

1^  the  atona  of  which  aend  forth 

ftom  the  middle  and  top;  tkrubt, 

the  t^Trf  a£  which  aend  forth  branches  from 
the  bottom ;  and  herbt,  which  bear  flowers 
and  aeeda,  and  then  die;  if  thw  die  at  the 
.  end  of  one  year  they  are  ^lod  «»*««b.  if 
I  at  the  end  of  two  yeara  bie»ntaU,  if  they 
I  kat  three  or  more  yeara  tlusy  mxe  perennuiU. 
I  The  porta  of  planta  aro  diatinguiahed  ge- 


neraUy  into  the  root,  the  stem,  the  bud,  the 
leaf,  the  infloreacence,  and  the  fruetifiea- 
tiou.  The  root  ia  the  part  through  which 
the  plant  derivea  nonrishment  from  the 
earth.  The  »t«m  ia  the  prolongation  of  the 
plant  above  the  soil,  proceeding  from  the 
root.  The  Hd  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  eontaina  the  embryo  of  the  leaves, 
flowers,  Ac  and  serves  aa  their  hyber- 
nacnlum,  or  winter  receptacle,  llielni^ia 
the  herbaceona  productaon  from  the  as- 
cending atem ;  when  the  stalk  and  leaf  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  thev  cannot 
be  distinguished,  this  is  called  a  mmd,  aa 
in  the  palma  and  the  algae.  The  infiom- 
tewe*  ia  the  mode  of  flowering;  which  differs 
very  much  in  different  planu.  The  various 
parts  of  a  flower  are  arranged  under  dia- 
tinct  heada,  consisting  of  the  ealjrx  or  em- 
palement;  the  blossom  or  corolla;  stamens 
or  chives;  piatila or  palatals;  seed  vessel  or 
pericarp;  the aeeda,  the  nectary,  and  recep- 
tacle. The  talfm  ia  formed  of  one  or  more 
green  or  ydlovriah  grren  leavea  placed  at  a 
small  diatanoe  from,  or  doae  to  the  bloeaom. 
There  are  dUforeat  kinda  of  calyzea,  aa  the 
peiianthlum  or  cup  near  the  flower,  in  the 
roae»— the  involncrum,  remote  from  the 
flower,  in  umbelllferoua  planta.  aa  ia  aeen 
in  the  hemlock  and  carrot :— the  catkin,  or 
amentum,  as  in  the  willow  or  hasd :— the 
sheath,  or  apathi^  in  the  snow-drop : — the 
husk,  or  riuma,  in  wheat,  oats,  aad  aifl«erent 
kinds  or  graases :— the  veil,  or  calyptra, 
covering  the  fruetifleation  of  some  of  the 
mosses,  and  reaemblingan  exthiguiaher  :— 
the  curtain  or  volva,  anrroanding  the 
atema,  and  attached  to  the  pflens  or  cap, 
that  spreading  part  which  forms  the  top  of 
several  ftmgi,  and  eovera  the  fruetifleation, 
and  which  in  the  common  muahroom 
eovera  the  gilla.  The  iloaseai  is  that  beau- 
tiftilly  coloured  port  of  a  flower,  which 
principally  attracts  the  attention.    It  ia 


eompdaed'of  one  or  more  petala,  or  bloai 
leavea.  When  it  la  united  in  one,  aa  in  the 
polyanthna  or  auricula,  it  ia  termed  a  bloa> 
som  of  one  petal,  bnt  if  it  be  composed  of 

ipanv  navta.   i*  ia  »h*n  mm\A  tn  1m>  R  nlnB^om 

o  rf«. 


0  the 
ai  dal 
p  ns, 
tl  ntt. 
ai  >nd 
ii  nly 

01  ftc. 
01  Phe 
w  rtit, 
ii  en- 

li_„ - me 

phmU  have  no  appendage  of  the  kind,  and 
then  the  seeds  are  uncovered,  as  in  the 
dead  nettle  ;  the  cup,  however,  generally 
incloaea  and  retains  the  seeds  till  they 
ripen :  and  in  the  tribe  of  grasses,  this 
friendly  office  is  generally  performed  by 
what  was  previously  railed  the  blossom. 
The  part  to  whidi  the  aeeda  are  afSxed 
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within  the  seed-Tessd,  is  tenned  the  recep- 
tAcle  of  the  seeds.  Nectaria  are  those  parts 
in  a  flower  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  sweet  nectareoui  liquor.  The  tube 
of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  honey-suckle, 
frequently  answers  the  purpose ;  but  in 
many  other  flowers,  there  b  a  peculiar  or- 
pauization  for  the  purpose.  The  receptacle 
IS  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the  Tarioaa 
divisions  of  a  flower  are  affixed.  Thus,  if 
you  pull  off  the  calyx,  the  blossoms,  the 
stamens,  the  pistils,  and  the  seeds  or  seed- 
Yessels,  the  sabstanoe  remaining  on  the  top 
of  the  stalk  is  the  receptacle. 

It  will  be  our  business  now  to  describe 
the  ABTiriciAL  dassification  of  plants,  or 
texual  tjfttevn  tf  JUkiuHw  ;  and  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  give  a  clear  view  of  it  in  such  a 
summary  as  the  limits  of  our  work  afford, 
it  is  our  intention  not  to  lose  sight  of  its 
scientific  character,  whQe  we  attempt  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  never  made  iu  study  an  object  of  their 
attention.  Linnaeus  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
ftindamental  law  of  botany,  that  the  sexual 
parts  of  plants  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  growth'  of  the  fruit,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance; 
in  short,  that  no  other  system  of  classifi- 
cation could  possibly  introduce  order  into 
a  branch  of  natural  history,  teeming,  as  this 
does,  with  almost  endless  diversities.  He 
accordingly  divided  all  known  plants  into 
twenty-four  classes,  distinguishing  them 
according  to  the  number  or  situation  of  the 
stamens,  filaments,  anthers,  or  male  and 
female  flowers  in  each  plant,  as  follows : — 

1.  UoM.%dria,  plants  naving  one  stamen. 

2.  DUindria two  stamens. 

3.  Triandria three  stamens. 

4.  Tetrandria    .    .    •    .    .  fbur  stamens. 

5.  Pentandria five  stamens. 

6.  Hexandria six  stamens. 

7.  Heptandriu    •    .    .    .    seven  stamens. 

8.  Octandria ei^ht  stamens. 

9.  Enneandria    ....     mne  stamens. 

10.  Decandria ten  stamens. 

11.  Dodeeandria,  fh>m  eleven  to  seventeen 


12.  leotattdria,  many  stamens  inserted  in 

the  calvx.  [wards. 

13.  Potyandna,  twenty  stamens  and  up- 

14.  Didynamia,  four  stamens  in  one  flower, 

two  longer  than  the  rest. 

15.  Te«r<u/y«uiinui,  six  stamens,  two  shorter 

than  the  rest. 

16.  Monodelpkia,  the  filaments  connected 

in  the  form  of  a  tube.  [tubes. 

17.  Diadelphia,  the  filaments  forming  two 

18.  Polyadelpkia,  the  filaments  forming  se- 

veral parcels.  ftube. 

19.  Syngenetia,  the  anthers  formed  mto  a 

20.  Gyiutnrfria,  the  stamens  standing  in  the 

style. 

21.  JfofMKcia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

flowers,  but  in  one  plant.       [plants. 

22.  Dioecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

23.  Polygamia,  stamens  and  pistils  separate 

in  some  flowers,  and  united  in  others. 

24.  CryptogaMta,  flowers  inconspicuous,  or 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  this  last  class  are  comprehended  the 


ferns  (fi,Uce$) ;  mosses  (mmtei) ;  sea-weeds 
(alfff);  and  the  different  kinds  v€  fungi. 

The  Order*,  or  subdivisions  of  the  clsissea, 
from  class  1  to  13  inclusive,  are  marked  bv 
the  number  of  styles  or  pistils  in  each 
plant;  as  mumogynia,  where  there  is  bat 
one  pistil;  and  digyniOi  trigynia,  tetragff- 
nia,  &C.  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  pis- 
tils. When  the  seeds  are  naked,  the  term 
gymMo^ftrwua  denotes  the  order :  when  con- 
tained in  a  pericarp,  ai^fiotperma ;  when 
the  seeds  are  contained  in  a  silique  of  dif- 
ferent sises,  they  are  termed  nlieulota  and 
«t2t«iHMa.  In  most  of  the  other  classes 
the  orders  are  marked  by  the  number  of 
stamens  in  each  plant,  exc^t  tyngenena, 
in  which  the  orders  polyg«mia  ^qvalU,  po- 
lygamia  tuperjtua,  polygamia/hutanem,  po- 
lygamia  necetaaria,  aadpolwgamua  tegreguta 
mark  the  connexion  of  the  flower.  The 
next  division  is  into  Genera  or  families,  each 
genus  uniting  together  all  those  plants 
which  bear  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  same  iismily. 
The  name  given  to  the  {^nus  is  the  name 
by  which  all  the  plants  of  that  family  are 
known :  thus,  the  genus  rom  includes  all 
the  different  kinds  of  roses ;  «a<ur  (which  is 
the  scientific  name  for  vnllow),  every  kind 
of  willow ;  eonvoltuliu,  every  kind  of  bind- 
weed; and  erica,  all  the  heaths.  The  dis- 
tinctive or  characteristic  marks  upon  which 
the  genera  are  founded,  are  always  taken 
from  the  shape,  position,  number,  or  some 
other  property  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  as  the  calvx,  petals,  seeds,  seed- 
vessels,  &c,  whetner  they  be  round  or 
heart-shaped ;  whole  or  divided;  rough  or 
smooth  ;  sin^e  or  many :  and  the  like. 
There  is  bnly  one  more  division,  vis.  the 
Specie:  Each  genus  is  divided  into  spe- 
cies, the  characteristic  marks  of  which  are 
formed  upott  the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  plant  except  the 
flower ;  and  some  name,  called  the  specific 
or  trivial  name,  is  given  to  each  species, 
thus  characterised,  which,  added  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  sufficiently  distinguishes 
each  particular  plant.  To  elucidate  this 
we  vnu  quote  the  words  of  a  botanical  es- 
sayist— "  Suppose  that  you  have  firand,  and 
brought  home  from  your  walk,  a  delicate, 
blue,  bell-shaped  flower,  called  by  some 
bell-flower,  by  others  Canterbury-bell,  and 
b^  others  again  blue>belL  Tou  natnraliy 
wish  to  know  by  what  name  this  plant  is 
distinguished  by  the  botanist,  what  name 
all  scientific  men  in  every  country  have 
agreed  to  give  it,  that  you  may  be  at  no 
1ms  nnder  what  name  to  look  for  a  descrip. 
tion  of  it,  or  how  to  communicate  to  others 
any  observations  you  may  have  made  upon 
this  plant  yoursel£  In  the  first  place, 
then,  examine  how  many  stamina,  or  how 
many  of  those  small  bodies  called  its  an> 
therae,  are  to  be  found  in  the  bell-shaped 
corolla,  or  blossom ;  you  discover  five ;  now 
run  over  the  classes  of  Linncus,  till  you 
come  to  that,  which  is  distinguished'  by  its 
five  stamina :  this  b  called  pentandria,  and 
you  therefore  know  your  flower  to  be  in 
this  class.    Next  look  for  the  putiUum  or 
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BOWLDER,  orBO'WLDER.STONE,  a 
roundish  stone  found  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
in  the  channels  of  rivers,  &c.,  worn  smooth 

by  the  action  of  water. In  geology,  the 

term  bowlder  is  used  for  rounded  masses  of 
anv  rock,  transported  from  their  original 
bed  by  water.  Large  bowlders  of  granite 
are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  the 
most  recent  formations. 

BO'WLDEBrWALL,  a  wall,  generally  on 
the  sea-coast,  constructed  of  liu^  pebbles 
or  bowlders  of  flint,  which  have  been 
ronnded  by  the  action  of  water. 

BOWLS,  a  game  played  upon  a  fine 
smooth  grassy  surface,  used  solely  for  the 
purpose,  and  denominated  a  bowling-green. 

BOX'ERS,  a  kind  of  athletae,  who  com- 
bat or  contend  for  victory  with  their  fists. 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  called  pu- 
giUa;  hence  the  appellation  of  pugititts  to 
the  boxers  of  the  present  day. 

BRACE,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving  either  way.  When 
the  brace  is  firamed  into  the  principal  raf- 
ters, it  is  sometimes  called  a  ttrut. 

Bracks,  in  marine  language,  are  ropes  be- 
longing to  all  the  yards  of  a  ship,  except 
the  mizen,  two  to  each  yard,  reeved  through 
blocks  that  are  fastened  to  pennants  at- 
tached to  the  yard  arms.-— — 7V>  brace  about, 
is  to  turn  the  yards  round  tat  the  contrary 

tack. To  bnice  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off 

the  lee  braees.  and  round-in  the  weathor 
ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

BRA'CHI  AL,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
lomething  belonging  to  the  arm ;  as,  the 
braehittl  artery. ^Bbachia'lis  is  particu- 
larly used  for  a  thick  and  broad  muscle  of 
the  arm,  Iving  between  the  shoulder-bone 
and  the  eloow. 

BRA'CHIATE,  an  epithet  for  having 
branches  in  pairs,  all  nearljr  horizontal,  and 
each  pair  at  right  anries  with  the  next. 

BRACHYG'RAPHY,  stenography,  or  the 
art  of  writing  in  short  hand. 

BRACHTL'OGY.  in  rhetoric,  the  method 
^, . .v.__f_  ^L.  most  concise 

s 

ine,  short  re- 
s 

in  botany, 
a  ftilcmms  or 

]p  I  other  leaves 

u  inerally  situ- 

a  the  corolla, 

■  e  calyx. 

J,  an  epithet 
f(  Iwith  brac- 

t 

8,  the  caste 
o  OS  peculiarly 

d  IS  science,  in 

tl  lie  Jews,  the 

p  itinue  in  the 

tl  >f  this  caste 

claim  peculiar  veneration  firom  the  rest,  and 
seem,  in  their  name  of  braminM,  to  claim 
the  merit  of  being  the  more  immediate  fol« 
lowers  of  Brahma,  their  incarnate  deity. 
Borne  of  them,  however,  are  described  as 
very  corrupt  in  their  morals ;  while  others 


live  sequestered  fkom  the  world,  devoted 
to  superstition  and  indolence.  To  the  bra- 
mins  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  we  know 
of  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  langnage  fd  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are 
vrritten. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  that  soft  white 
mass  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  sknll,  in 
which  all  the  organs  of  sense  terminate, 
and  the  intelligent  principle  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  reside.  It  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins  and 
fibres;  and  is  divided  above  into  a  right 
and  left  hemisphere,  and  below  into  six 
lobes.  The  external  portion  of  the  brain 
is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  the  corti- 
cal substance;  the  internal  is  called  the 
meduHary.  Between  the  sknll  and  the 
brain  there  are  three  membranes;  the 
outer  one  called  the  dura  mater,  which  is 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic  j  the  next  is  the 
tmnica  araehnoidea,  which  is  thin  and  nearly 
transparent ;  and  an  inner  one,  called  the 
pia  mater,  which  is  very  vascular,  and  covers 
the  whole  surfiace  of  the  brain.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  exactly  symmetrical  with  the  part 
opposite,  and  that  irregularities  in  its 
structure  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 

BRAN,  the  skins  or  husks  of  ntun,  espe- 
cially wheat  ground,  separated  from  the 
flour  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANCH,  a  shoot  from  the  main  bough 
of  a  tree.  Also  several  things  similar  in 
figure,  as  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's 
horn ;  the  branches  of  veins,  branches  of  a 
river,  &c. 

BRANCHTfi,  in  ichthyology,  are  the 
gills,  or  organs  of  respiration  answering  to 
the  lungs  m  other  annuals,  with  which  all 
fishes  are  provided,  except  the  cetaceous 
tribe  and  tne  lamprey.  They  are  ei^ht  in 
number,  and  serve  the  fish  to  take  in  and 
throw  out  water  with  the  air. 

BRANCHIOSTE'GIOUS,  an  epithet  for 
an  order  of  fishes  in  the  Linnxan  system, 
including  such  as  have  gills  without  bony 
rays,  as  thepipe fish,  sucker,  ttoz fish,  &c. 

fiRAN'Dl,  a  spirituous  and  inflammable 
liquor,  extracted  from  wine  and  other  li- 
quors yty  distillation.  The  wine-brandj, 
made  in  France,  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  wine  is  made, 
and  pricked  wine  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
rather  than  good  wine.  The  chief  brandies 
for  foreign  trade,  and  those  accounted  best, 
are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
Cognac,  Blasois,  Poictou,  Tonraine,  Ai^jou, 
Nantes,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne.  As 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  good  qtuilities  of 
Britith  brandy,  and  have  never  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  oiscover  them,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  eive  a  recipe  from  Dr.  Ure. 
He  says,  "  the  follovring  formula  may  be 
proposed  for  converting  a  silent  or  flavour- 
less com  spirit,  into  a  factitious  brandT. 
Dilute  the  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pit  en, 
add  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it 
firom  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol 
(crude  vrinestone)  dissolved  in  water,  a 
little  acetic  ether,  and  French-wine  vinegar. 
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some  braised  French  plums,  and  flavonr- 
Btuff  firom  Cognac ;  then  distU  the  mixture 
with  a  gentle  fire,  in  an  alembic  funushed 
with  an  agitator.  The  spirit  which  Gomes 
over  may  be  coloured  with  nicely  burnt 
sugar  (caramel)  to  the  desired  tint,  and 
roughened  in  taste  with  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  catechu  or  oak-bark.  The  above 
recipe,  he  observes,  will  aflFord  a  spirit  free 
from  the  deleterious  drugs  too  often  used 
to  disguise  and  increase   the  intoxicating 

Kwer  of  British  brandies;  one  which  may 
reckoned  aa  wholesome  as  alcohol,  in 
any  shape,  can  ever  be  1" 

BRASS,  in  metallurgy,  a  factitious  com- 
pound metal,  of  a  yellow  colour,  consisting 
of  copper  and  about  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  zinc  It  is  more  ftisible  than  copper, 
and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish :  it  is  malleable 
when  cold,  but  not  when  heated.  In  order 
to  combine  copper  moat  intimately  with 
sine,  and  yet  to  preserve  its  malleability, 
the  ingenious  process  of  cementation  has 
been  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  is  performed  by  heating  in  a 
covered  pot  alternate  layers  of  copper  in 
small  pieces,  with  sine  and  charcoal,  and 
continuing  the  fire  till  the  copper  is  tho- 
roughlT  impregnated  with  the  zinc  The 
mode  has  been  thus  described: — Melt  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  till  the  blue  flame 
is  seen  no  longer  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible, 
and  when  cold  a  fine  button  of  brass  is 
found  beneath  the  scoria,  weighing  rather 
more  than  the  copper  alone,  obtainable 
from  its  oxyde  without  the  calamine.  Brass 
is  so  ductile  that  sieves  of  extreme  fineness 
are  wove  virith  the  wire,  after  the  manner  of 

cambric  wearing- Coriwthiaw  Brass 

has  been  famous  in  antiquity,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  L.  Mum- 
mius  having  sackeMl  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Corinth,  B.C.  146,  it  is  said  this  metal  was 
fiirmed  from  the  immense  quantities  of' 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  with  which  that 
city  abounded,  and  which  by  the  violence 
of  the  conflagration  were  thus  melted  and 
run  together.  . 

BBAS'SICA,  Cabbasb,  m  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  tetradynamia-nliqitota  class  of 
plants.  This  well-known  vegetable  was  as 
much  nsed  by  the  ancients  as  it  is  by  the 
modems.  Tlie  principal  species  are  the 
troMttea  oleraeea,  or  common  cabbage; 
bnuHea  napus,  wild  cabbage  or  rape;  rajia 
rotunda,  car  turnip,  &c         .... 

BBAURCyNIA,  an  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated every  five  yean  in  honour  of  Dialha, 
^ho  was  samamed  Brauronia. 

BRAVU'BA.  in  music,  an  air  so  com- 
posed as  to  enable  the  performer  to  show 
hUskill  in  the  execution  of  difficult  pas- 
sages.  It  is  also  sometimes  nsed  for  the 
style  of  execution. 

BRA'ZING,  the  soldering  or  joining  two 
pieces  of  iron  together  by  means  of  thin 
plates  of  brass,  melted  between  the  pieces 
that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  be  very 
fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  saw 
are  to  be  braxed  together,  they  cover  it  with 
pnlTerized  borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it 
may  incorporate  with  the  brass  powder. 


which  is  added  to  it.  The  piece  is  then 
exposed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brass  is  seen  to 
run. 

BBA'ZINO,  the  soldering  together  of 
edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  with  an 
alloy  consisting  of  brass  and  sine,  some- 
times  vrith  a  Uttle  tin  or  silver. 

BRAZIL'-WOOD,  the  Linnxan  name  of 
which  is  emtalpinia  erUta,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco,  in  Bnudl;  but  it  is  also  met  with 

in  *u ._  _*  ^i_^  western  hemi- 

»P  dies.    The  tree 

»  tty;  it  is  very 

ba  fine  polish;  is 

pa  db  exposure  to 

thi  liejuiceof  the 

Bi  for  dyeing  silk 

p'  is  inferior  and 
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nauwu  n«i>u  (^iMuu  luuraaots  and  alkaUes, 
for  various  shades  of  red,  purple,  and  violet, 
m  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  word 
bronl  IS  of  Portuguese  origin  (from  bnua, 
a  hve  coal,  or  glowing  fire).  This  name 
was  given  to  the  wood  for  iu  etAwu,  and 
«  18  said  that  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal  so 
named  the  country  in  America  on  account 
of  lU  producing  this  wood. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  a  gap  or  open- 
ing  made  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a 
town  by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  facilitate 
an  attack  upon  the  i>laee.  The  breach  is 
called  praetteable,  if  it  is  large  enough  to 
afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  in  case 

of  an  assault. To  repair  a  breach,  is  to 

stop  or  fill  up  the  gap  with  gabions,  fas- 
ernes,  sc,  so  as  to  prevent  an  assault.—— 
In  law,  a  breach  is  the  violation  of  a  con- 
tract.  Breach  qf  pound,  is  the  breaking 

any  place  where  cattle  are  distrained. 

Breach  qfpriton,  an  escape  by  breaking  out 
of  prison. 

BREAD,  a  preparation  of  floor  mixed 
with  water,  fermented  with  yeast,  and 
baked  in  an  oven ;  water  gives  flour  consis- 
tency, but  ^east  separates  the  parts,  and 
renders  it  hght  and  wholesome.  In  the 
earliest  antiouity,  we  find  the  flour  or  meal 
of  nain  used  as  food;  and  by  degrees  the 
artificial  preparation  of  bread  by  proper 
fermentation  was  discovered;  but,  from  all 
we  read,  it  would  i4>pear,  that  for  manv 
ages  the  meal  derived  from  the  bruised 
grain  was  merely  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  and  a  tough  paste  was  made  into 
balls.  The  superiority  of  wheat  to  all  other 
fiarinaceons  plants  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  is  so  very  peat,  that  wherever  it  is 
successfully  culuvated,  wheaten  bread  is 
now  used  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  But  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed  Uie 
chief  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  even  in 

r«t  families;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
barley  bread  was  the  usual  food  of  the 
middle  classes;  nay.  so  lately  as  a  century 
ago,  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  Eng- 
land fed  on  wheaten  bread.  Thanks  to  the 
improved  state  of  agriculture  the  produce 
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of  the  wheat  crop*  in  England  haa  Bince 
that  time  been  more  than  trebled;  barley 
U  no  longer  uaed,  except  in  the  dietiUeriei 
and  in  brewing;  the  use  of  oats  as  bread  is 
limited  eren  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and 
the  consmnption  of  rye  bread  is  verr  incon- 
siderable. The  process  of  making  oread  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout  Europe,  though 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  varr 
with  the  fisrinaceous  productions  of  dif> 
ferent  climates  and  soils.  The  French,  who 
particularly  excel  in  the  art  of  bakiue.  Lave 
a  great  many  different  kinds  of  bread,  from 
the  pain  bU,  which  is  the  coarsest  of  all,  to 
the  pain  tnoUet,  or  soft  bread,  made  of  the 
purest  flour,  without  any  admixture.  In  this 
country  we  have  fewer  varieties  of  bread, 
and  these  differ  chiefly  in  their  degrees  of 
purity.  Our  white  or  fine  bread  is  made  of 
the  purest  flour;  our  wheaten  bread  of 
flour,  vkdth  a  mixture  of  the  finest  bran ; 
and  our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  sub> 
stance  of  the  grain,  without  the  separation 
either  of  the  fine  flour  or  coarse  bran.  Like 
the  French,  we  have  also  many  sorts  of 
small  bread,  in  which  butter,  milk,  and 
eg^  are  incorporated;  but  our  Gallic 
neighbours  have  a  greater  variety.  "The 
object  of  baking  is  to  combine  the  gluten 
and  starch  of  the  flour  into  one  homoge. 
iieous  substance,  and  to  excite  such  a  vi- 
nous fermentative  action,  hj  means  of  its 
saccharine  matter,  as  sliall  disengage  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  it  tor  makine 
an  agreeable,  soft,  succulent,  spongy,  and 
easilv  di^stible  bread.  The  two  evils  to  be 
avoided  in  baking  are,  hardness  on  the  one 

hand,  and  pastiness  on  the  other." ^The 

Adulteration  of  Bread,  by  means  of  alum,  has 
long  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil,  inasmuch 
as  the  health  of  the  pubUc,  and  of  children 
esi>ecially,  is  often  seriouslv  ii^ured  by  it. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate,  that  to  discover 
this  pernicious  practice  no  chemical  skill  is 
required:  on  macerating  a  small  piece  of 
the  crumb  of  new-baked  bread  in  cold 
water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  taste  of 
the  latter,  if  alum  has  been  used  by  the 
baker,  will  acquire  a  sweetish  astringency. 
Another  method  of  detecting  this  adultera- 
tion consisu  in  thrusting  a  heated  knife 
into  a  loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold;  and  if 
it  be  firee  from  that  ingredient,  scarce  any 
alteration  vrill  be  visible  on  the  blade;  but, 
in  the  contrary  case,  its  surface,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  vnll  appear  slightly  co- 
vered with  an  aluminous  incrustation.  Dr. 
lire's  directions  for  discovering  the  pre- 
sence of  alum  in  bread  are  given  in  the 
follovring  words : — "  When  alum  is  present 
in  bread  it  inajr  be  detected  by  treating  the 
bread  virith  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
water  flrst  through  calico,  and  next  through 
filtering  paper,  till  it  becomes  clear;  then 
'dividing  it  into  two  portions,  and  into  the 
one  pouring  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  or  mu- 
riate of  barytes,  and  into  the  other  a  few 
drops  of  water  of  imimonia.  In  the  former 
a  heavy  white  precipitate  indicating  sul- 

Ehuric  acid  will  appear,  and  in  the  latter  a 
ght  precipitate  of  alumina,  redissoluble  by 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  potash." 
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bread  made  of  it,  and  examining  the  ashes 
with  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the 
chalk  with  effervescence,  and  the  Paris 
plaster  vrithout.  In  both  cases  the  calca- 
reous matter  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
■okition,  by  oxahc  acid,  or  better  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia."  That  there  has  been 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  adultem. 
tion  of  bread,  particular];^  in  times  of  scar- 
city, or  whenever  the  mgh  price  of  this 
grand  necessary  of  life  has  stimulated  the 
cupiditvof  fraudulent  dealers,  there  can  be 
no  douot;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  practice,  to  any  injurious  extent, 
is  much  less  prevalent  than  the  public 
suspect.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked,  and  the  foregoing 
tests  are  at  least  worthy  of  insertion. 

BREAD'-FRUIT-TREE  rartoearpus  in- 
ciaaj.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  disco- 
vered to  Europeans  by  the  great  navigator 
Dampier,  and  is  indigenous  in  Otaheiteand 
other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  lar$re  apple 
tree ;  the  leaves  broad,  and  of  a  dnfk  green. 
The  fruit  is  appended  to  the  boughs  in  the 
manner  of  apples,  and  of  about  the  size  of 
a  pound  of  oread,  inclosed  with  a  tough 
rind,  which,  when  ripe,  turns  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  internal  part  is  yellow,  soft, 
and  sweet.  The  natives  bake  it  in  an  oven 
till  the  rind  is  black ;  and  this  being  scraped 
off,  they  eat  the  inside,  which  is  then  white, 
resembling  new-baked  bread,  having  nei- 
ther seed  nor  stone.  Some  of  the  trees 
hav^  been  planted  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  India  islands,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
delicacy;  and  whether  employed  as  bread, 
or  in  the  form  of  pud^ng,  it  u  considered 
highly  palatable.  But  in  Otahdte  the 
bread-fiiiit-tree  not  only  supplies  food,  but 
clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  inner  bark,  consisting  of  a 
white  fibrous  substance,  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  cloth ;  and  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  houses. 

BBEAK'ERS,  bUlows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a  white  foam,  and  being 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  hoarse  roaring, 
very  different  ttom  that  of  waves  in  deep 
water. 

BREAKING  GROUND,  a  militaij  term, 
for  opening  the  trenches  and  beginmng  the 
works  for  a  siege. 

BREAK'WATER,  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  any 
erection  of  wood  or  stone  placed  there  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  such  as  the 
Breakwater  erected  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast,  which  fiarmerly 
was  deemed  of  snreat  importance,  but  in 
modem  warfare  nas  fallen  much  into  dis- 
use.  In  horsemanship,  a  leathern  strap 

running  ftova.  one  side  of  the  saddle,  across 
the  horse's  breast,  to  the  other,  to  keep  it 
in  its  place. 

BREASr-PLOUGH,  a  sort  of  plough 
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which  is  driven  forward  by  the  breast,  and 
is  used  in  parine  off  turf  firom  the  land. 

BREAST. WHEEL,  a  water-wheel,  which 
receives  the  water  at  aboat  half  its  height, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  axis. 
BREAST-WORK,  a  militaiT  term,  for 

wc-*"  "' —  —  *---' — I  tne  breast  of 

th  term,  for  the 
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]  lense,  denotes 
n  I  iiaviour  in  the 
ext  >  of  social  life. 
In  red,  ill-bred,  a 
QU  1  Shaftesbury 
cm  with  the  real 
philosopher :  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
the  one  is  formed  according  to  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  good  entertainment  of 
company  ;  of  the  other,  according  to  the 
strictest  interest  of  mankind ;  the  one  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  and  quality  in  his  private 
station ;  the  other,  according  to  his  rank 
and  dignity  in  nature.  In  short,  good- 
breedina  is  politeness,  or  the  union  of  those 
qnalificationB  which  constitute  genteel  de- 
portment.  In   husbandry,    breeding   is 

that  part  which  consists  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle  or  live  stock  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticnlarly  by  crossing  or  mmgling  one  spe- 
des  or  variety  with  another,  so  as  to  im* 
prove  the  breed.  •  j    .v  .  u. 

BREEZE,  a  shifting  wind,  that  blows 
from  sea  or  land  for  some  certain  hours  in 
the  day  or  night ;  common  in  Africa,  and 
some  paru  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  sea  breeze  is  only  sensible  near  the 
coasts ;  it  commonly  rises  in  the  morning, 
about  nine,  proceeding  slowly  in  a  fine 
small  black  curl  on  the  water,  towards  the 
shore:  it  increases  uradnally  till  twelve, 
and  dies,  about  five.  Upon  its  ceasing,  the 
Und-brcexe  commences,  which  increases 
tiU  twelve  at  night,  and  is  succeeded  in 

the  morning  by  the  sea  breeze  again. 

Bbbbbb  in  bnck'Tnakmg,  small  ashes  and 
doders,  sometimes  ma^  nse  of  mstead  of 
coaU,  for  the  burning  of  bncks. 

BREVE,  in  music,  a  note  of  the  third  de- 
nee  of  length.  It  i«  equal  to  two  semi- 
Breves,  or  when  dotted,  to  three :  the  former 


is  called  an  imperfect,  the  latter,  a  perfect 
breve. 

BRETET,  a  militaiy  term,  expressive  of 
nominal  promotion  without  additional  pay : 
thus,  a  brevet  mqjor  serves  a  captain,  and 
draws  pay  as  such.  The  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  French,  signifying  a  royal  act 
granting  some  favour  or  privilege ;  as  brevet 
d'tMvmfton. 

BRE'VIA  VA'SA,  in  anatomy,  small  ve- 
nous vessels  passing  from  the  stomach  to 
the  splenetic  veins. 

BREVIARY,  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Ori- 
ginally every  body  was  obliged  to  read  the 
breviaory ;  but  by  degrees  the  obligation  was 
reduced  to  the  beneliciary  clergy  only,  who 
are  enjoined  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin 
and  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  recite  it  at 
home,  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public. 
In  the  14th  century  there  was  a  parti- 
cular reserve  granted  in  favour  of  bisnops, 
who  were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, to  pass  thrc«  days  without  rehearsing 
the  breviary. 

BREVIA'RIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
book  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  application  of  the 
public  money. 

BRE'VIATOR,  an  ofllcer  under  the  east, 
em  empire,  whose  business  it  was  to  write 
and  translate  briefs. 

BREVIER',  in  printing,  a  small  kind  of 
type,  or  letter,  between  nonpareil  and  bour- 
grois. 

BRB'VIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
men  to  several  muscles,  on  account  of 
their  shortness. 

BREXAN'TES,  a  small  kind  of  frog,  to 
the  blood  of  which  was  falsely  ascnbed, 
acc«fding  to  Galen,  the  virtue  of  restoring 
the  lost  hair. 

BRl'BERY,  the  act  of  prevailing  upon 
any  individual  to  do  a  legal  or  illegal  act 
for  the  sake  of  reward. 

BRICK,  a  composition  of  argillaceous 
earth,  first  moistened  and  made  fine  by 
treading  and  grinding,  then  formed  into 
long  squares,  four  inches  and  a  half  broad 
and  nine  long,  and  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
or  in  a  elamp,  to  serve  as  stones  in  build 
ing.  The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in 
England  are  principally  p2<i«e  bricks,  grey 
and  red  ttocka,  marl  facing  bricks,  and  cut- 
ting bricks.  The  place  bricks  and  stocks 
are  used  in  common  walling;  the  marls, 
which  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  hard,  and. 
well  burnt,  are  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ings ;  and  the  finest  kind  of  marl  and  red 
bncks,  called  cutting  bricks,  are  used  in 
the  arches  over  vrindows  and  doors,  being 
rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  guagcd  to  a  height. 
An  able  workman  will  make,  by  hand,  &000 
common  bricks  in  a  day.  The  use  of  un- 
bumt  bricks  is  of  great  antiquity;  they  are 
fotmd  in  the  Rx>roan  and  Grecian  monu- 
ments, and  even  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  They  were  dried  in  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  being  burned, .  and  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  to  give  them  tenacity ;  and 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  climate  they  acquired  such  hardness 
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•a  to  haTe  lasted  for  icTeral  thoaiand 
yean. 

BRI'DBGROOM.  and  BRIDE,  the 
names  giren  to  a  nevlf  married  man  and 
woman.  But  these  terms  are  applied  to 
them  at  the  marriage  festival,  before  they 
are  married,  as  well  as  after  the  ceremony ; 
and  the  true  meaning  is,  a  man  and  woman 
espoused  or  contracted  to  be  married.  The 
word  bridegroom  was  formerly  written 
bridegoom,,  the  last  syllable  being  derived 
from  the  Saxon  guma,  a  man.  Groom  is  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  one  who  has  the 
care  of  horses :  hence  it  appears,  that  by 
an  error  of  pronunciation  we  have  been  led 
into  this  ridiculous  corruption  of  the  tm- 
ginal  word !  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
from  her  fether's  house  to  her  husband's  in 
a  chariot,  the  eveninr  being  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  to  conceal  nor  bluataea :  she  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting 
on  one  side,  and.  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  on  the  other :  torches  were  carried 
before  her,  and  she  was  entertained  in  the 
passage  with  a  song  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  they  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  ther  rode 
in  was  burnt,  to  signify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  bride  was  car- 
ried home  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
was  not  to  touch  the  threshold  at  her  first 
entrance,  but  was  to  leap  over  it. 

BRIDGE,  any  structure  of  wood,  stone, 
brick,  or  iron,  raised  over  a  river,  or  canal ; 
its  strength  depending  on  its  ovm  form,  its 
unyielding  materials,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  abutments.  Among  the  bridges  of 
antiquity,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  was  composed  of  twenty  arches,  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  fieet  in  height,  and 
their  opening  fh>m  one  pier  to  another  was 
a  hun^d  and  sixty  fieet:  the  piers  of  this 
fine  bridce  are  stul  to  be  seen  on  the 
Danube,  being  erected  between  Servia  and 
Moldavia,  a  little  above  Micopolis.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
firom  early  tiroes.  The  most  ancient  bridge 
in  England  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860;  but  the  ascent  is  so 
steep  that  none  but  foot-passenMrs  can  go 
over  it.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent,  at  Burton  in  Stafford- 
shire, built  in  the  12th  centurjr.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  arches,  and  is  1545  feet 
long.  Old  London  Bridge  was  commenced 
in  U76>  and  was  encumbered  with  houses 
for  a  long  period :  they  were,  however,  re- 
moved in  1768.  Among  the  great  architec- 
tural works  of  our  own  times  are  Waterloo 
and  New  London  bridges.  The  fidrmer  con- 
sists of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  span 
each,  is  1250  feet  long,  and  has  a  flat  sur- 
face in  its  whole  course.  ThqJatter,  which 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  finished  in 
1831,  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  152  fieet  span,  and  the 
least  of  them  bong  larger  than  any  stone 


arch  of  this  description  ever  before  erected. 
This  magnificent  structure,  which  was  built 
after  a  design  of  the  late  John  Rennie, 
contains  about  120,000  tons  of  granite,  mea- 
sures 982  feet  from  the  extremities  of  the 
abutments,  with  5S  feet  of  roadway  between 
the  panqpets,  and  cost  about  two  millions 
sterhng.  There  are  several  cast-iron  bridges 
in  En^and,  the  chief  of  which  is  South- 
wark-bridge,  over  the  Thames :  it  consists 
of  three  arches,  a^d  is  the  finest  iron  bridee 
in  the  world.— —AMpfiwum  Bridge*.  Al. 
though  pendent  or  lumging  bridsesbaveby 
some  persons  been  deemeda modiem  inven- 
tion, we  find  that  the  use  of  them  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  mountainous  countries ; 
though  the  soientifie  principles  which  dia- 
■^ »-  those  of  recent  construetkm  aoay 


peihaps  be  sought  in  vain  among  them. 
The  most  remarkable  bridge  of  suspenaioB 
in  existence  is  allowed  to  be  that  built  by 
Mr.  Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesca  and  Caernarvonshire  in 
Wales,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  Others 
also,  most  defeat  in  their  design,  and  fhlly 
answering  all  that  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  them,  have  been  recently  erected; 
vis.  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  at 
Hungertord  Market,  and  other  places.  !■ 
these  the  flooring  or  main  body  of  the 
bridge  is  sui>ported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  rods,  hanging  in  the  form  ot  an  inverted 
arch,  from  one  point  of  support  to  another. 
The  points  of  support  are  the  tops  of  strong 
pillars  or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Over  these  pillars  the  chain  passes, 
and  is  attached,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive  frames  of  iron, 
firmly  secured  under  ground.  The  great 
advantage  of  suspension  bridges  consists  in 
their  stabiUty  of  equilibrium,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  smaller  amount  of  mate- 
rials is  necessary  for  their  construction 
than  for  any  other  bridge.  If  a  suspension 
bridge  be  shaken,  or  tnrovm  out  of  equi- 
librium, it  returns  by  its  weij^t  to  its 
proper  place,  whereas  the  reverse  happens 
in  bridges  which  are  built  above  the  level 

of  their  supporters. ^A  draw-Mdge,  is  one 

that  b  fiistened  with  hinges  at  one  end 
onlj,  so  that  the  other  may  be  dravm  up ;  in 
which  case,  the  bridge  stands  upright,  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  fh>m  passing  the  moat.— — 
A  bridge  qf  eommunteatWH  is  that  made 
over  a  river,  by  which  two  armies,  or  forts, 
which  are  sepisrated  bv  that  river,  have  a 

tree  communication  witn  one  another. 

A  floating  bridge  is  a  sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  two  boats,  covered  with  planks, 
which  are  solidly  framed,  so  as  to  bear 
either  horse  or  cannon.— —A  bridge  qfboate 
consists  of  a  number  of  common  boats 
joined  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet,  till  they  reach  across  a  river. 
They  are  then  covered  with  planks,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  passage  for  men  and  horses. 
In  militarr  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  often  formed  in  this  and  various  other 
ways,  by  laying  plaoks  upon  boats,  pon- 
toons, or  such  other  buoyant  supporters  as 
readily  present  themselves.  [JSee  Tubulab 
Bbidgb.] 
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BRIDOON'  the  maJBe  and  rdn  of  a  mili- 
tarjr  bridle,  wliieh  acta  independently  of  the 
Utt  and  enih  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rider. 

BBIEP,  in  lav,  an  abridgment  of  the 
eiBenf «  case,  made  out  for  the  instmction 


1  casT  to  the  body. 
BRIG'A 


BRIG'ANTINE.  a  amaD  light  Tenel, 
whieh  ean  both  row  and  sail  well,  being 
^»Y*»A  either  for  fighting  or  for  chase. 

BRIM'STONB,  tEe  vnlgar  name  forSui- 
rnvn.,  [whieh  see.] 

BBINB,  is  either  natire,  as  searwater,  or 
the  water  flowing  from  salt  sprinn;  or 
artificial,  being  formed  by  the  dissdution 
of  salt  in  water. 

BBI8TLB,  the  hair  of  swine,  which  is 
moeh  nsed  br  bmshmaikers,  particolarly 
that  imported  from  Busua.  ■^-~  Brittle- 
shaped,  m  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  in 
theshapeof  abnstle;  that  is,  shorter  than 
a  capillary  leaf, 

BRISTOL- WATEBS,  minoal  waters  of 
the  lowest  tempeiatiure  of  any  in  Eng^d, 
being  Uie  fourth  in  degree  amongst  the 
waters  which  are  esteemed  warm.  The 
waters  of  Bath  are  the  first,  Boston  the 
second,  and  Matlock  the  third.  The  con- 
Btitoent  parU  of  Bristol  water  are  carbonic 
aeid  gas,  lime,  and  ma^eaia,  besides  the 
muriatic  and  vitriolic  acids. 

BRITANNIA,  the  name  given  hj  the 
Romans  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is 
rnncsentedon  their  medals  under  the  figure 
ofa  female  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  shield. 

BRITInriANS,  a  body  of  Augustine 
monks  who  received  their  name  from  Brit- 
ini,  in  Anoona.  They  wew  distinguished 
by  their  anstenties  in  living. 

BRI'ZA,  or  Qvakiho-Gbass,  in  botany, 
a  genns  of  plants,  class  triandria.  There 
are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  an- 
nuals. 

BRIZE,  in  agriculture,  a  term  for  ground 
that  has  lain  long  untilled. 

BR1ZEVENT\  in  horticulture,  shelters 
on  the  north  side  of  melon-beds  where  walls 
an  wanting. 

BBOAD'SIDE,  a  sea  term,  for  a  dis- 
charge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship. 

In  printing,  one  full  page  printed  on 

one  side  of  a  whole  sheet  of  paper;  of 
which  a  posting-bill  is  an  example. 

BBOAIXSWORD,  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  chiefly  designed  for  cutting. 


BROCADE,  a  Btuffof  gold,  alver,  or  silk, 
raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages, 
and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  frincy 
of  the  merchants  or  manofocturers. 

BROCHETTE,  in  cookery,  a  particular 
mode  of  frying  chickens. 

BRODltTM,  in  medicine,  the  liquor  in 
which  some  solid  medicine  is  preserved. 

BROGUE,  a  defective  pronunciation  of 
a  language,  particulariy  applied  to  the  Irish 
manner  of  speaking  English. 

BRO'KER,  a  name  applied  to  persons 
of  several  and  very  diflSerent  professions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  exchange-brokers,  stock- 
brokers, nawn-brokers,  and  broken  who 
sdl  household  ftimiture. 

BROME,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  sub. 
stance  obtained  from  the  bittern  of  sea- 
irater,  or  the  washings  of  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed. It  possesses  the  bleaching  powers 
of  chlorine,  and,  like  that  substance,  is 
eminently  hostile  to  life ;  a  sinf^  drop  cf  it 
placed  upon  the  bill  of  a  bird  being  sufl- 
aent  to  kill  it. 

BROME  GRASS,  a  sort  of  grass  mndi 
resembling  oats  in  the  staUt.  leaf.  Ac.; 
whenoeit  hM  also  been  called  oat  grass. 


BBITAIH   WAS  BXTIDBD   XVTO  "  BBITAHHIA  BOMAHA"  ABO   ' 


BRON'CHIA,  in  anatomy,  tl 
tions  of  the  trachea,  or  vnndpipe,  which 

convey  the  air  to  the  lungs. Bromekial 

Gtand»t  absorbent  glands  situated  at  the 

root  of  the   lungs. Bro»ekiml  Jrteriet 

and  Feins,  those   whidi  acotmipany  the 
bronchic  into  the  lungs. 

BRON'CHOCELE,  in  snrgerr,  a  tumour 
arising  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
arising  from  some  violence,  as  atraining  in 
labour,  lifting  of  weights,  Ac. 

BRONCHOrOMT ,  in  surgery,  an  inci- 
sion  made  in  the  aspera  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe,  whieh  is  necesssry  in  many  cases, 
and  especially  in  a  violent  quinsej,  to 
vent  suffocation  from  the  great  inflai 
tion  or  tumour  of  the  psrts.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  laryngeiomy  and  tneke- 
otoaty. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antionity,  a 
jilaee  underneath  the  floor  of  the  theatres, 
m  which  were  kept  braien  vessels  foil  of 
stones  and  other  materials,  with  whidi  they 
imitated  the  noise  of  thunder. 

BRONTOL'OOT,  the  doctrine  of  thun- 
der,  or  an  explanation  of  its  causes,  pheno- 
mena, &c.  together  with  the  presages  drawn 
finmit. 

BRONZE,  a  mixed  metal,  composed  prin- 
dpally  of  copper,  vrith  a  small  portion  of 
tin  and  other  metals.  The  ancients  nsed 
bronze  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ; 
hence,  arms  and  other  instruments,  medals 
and  statues  of  this  metal,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  cabinets  of  antiquities.  The  modems 
have  also  made  much  use  of  bronse,  parti- 
cularly  for  statues  exposed  to  accidents,  or 
the  infloeuce  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for 
casts  of  eelebrated  antiques.  Bronie  of  a 
good  quality  acquires,  by  oxydation.  a  fine 
green  tint,  called  patina  aKtigna,  or  emigo  ; 
which  appearance  is  imitated  by  an  artifl- 
dal  process,  called  ironzinff. 

BROOM,  a  shrub  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral kinds,  having  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
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which  becomes  b  short  roundish  swelling 
pod,  containing  a  kidney-shaped  seed  in 
each.  It  is  used  by  dyers  to  giye  a  yellow 
colour. 

BROWN'ISTS,  in  chnrch  history,  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  sprung  up  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
long  known  under  the  denomination  of  In- 
dependent*.  Their  leader  was  one  Robert 
Brown,  bom  at  Northampton,  yet  his  name 
was  not  adopted  by  them,  but  rather  given  to 
them  by  their  adversaries  as  a  nickname. 
They  equallydisliked  episcopacy  and  presby- 
terianism.  They  condemned  the  solemn  ce- 
lebration of  marriages  in  churches,  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  being  a  political 
contract,  the  confirmation  of  it  ought  to 
proceed  firom  the  civil  magistrate ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  they  are  by  no  means  singu- 
lar, as  may  be  adduced  from  the  late  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature  on  this  subject. 
They  also  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and 
held,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be 
recited  as  a  prayer ;  being  given  only  as  a 
model  upon  which  to  found  our  supplica- 
tions. Any  lay  brother  was  allowed  tne  li- 
berty of  giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,  and  after  the  sermon  to  reason  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In 
a  word,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  corporate^  being  accountable  to  no 
class,  synod,  convocation,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  During  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  laws  were  enforced  against  them  with 
great  severity,  and  accordingly  many  re- 
tired and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  their 
church  flourished  nearly  a  century. 

BBU'MAL,  the  winter  quarter  ni  the 
year,  bwrinning  at  the  shortest  day. 

BRU'T^  the  second  order  of  animals  of 
the  Ifammotta  class,  who  have  no  fore-teeth 
in  either  jaw ;  consisting  of  nine  geif^ra, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  slotb,  rhi> 


ihant,  &e. 


,  eiepl 

BRUMAXIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus twice  a-year;  vis.,  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  calends  of  March,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  of  December. 

BRUNFEL'SIA,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of 
shrubbv  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
named  oy  Plumier  after  Brunfelsius,  a  €rer- 
man  monk  and  physician:  class  14  Did^na- 
Mua,  order  2  Angiotpermia. 

BRU'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
named  after  Cornelius  Bruu,  a  traveller, 
class  6  PentemdriOt  order  1  Monoffynia. 
There  are  variotis  species  which  are  all 
shrubs,  and  natives  of  Ethiopia. 

BRUXANEL'LI,  aMalabartree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  diuretic 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  use  of 
reason,  or  that  acts  by  mere  instinct,  in 
which  sense  it  denotes  much  the  same  with 
beast,  and  comprehends  all  animals  except- 
ing mankind.  Philosophers,  however,  are 
£Br  from  being  agreed  on  this  subject ;  some 
making  brutes  mere  machines,  whilst  others 
allow  them  not  only  reason,  but  immor- 
tality. Others  take  a  middle  course,  ayd 
allow  brutes  to  have  imagination,  memory, 
and  passion ;  but  deny  that  they  have  un- 


derstanding or  reason,  at  least,  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  that  of  mankind.  The 
sagacity  of  many  brutes  is  indeed  admira- 
ble ;  yet  what  a  prodi^ous  difference  is  there 
between  that  sagacity  and  the  reason  of 
mankind ! 

BRY'ONY.in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
noecia-ayngeneaia  class  of  plants ;  the  flower 
of  which  consists  of  a  single  petal,  divided 
into  five  deep  seg^ments ;  ana  the  fruit  is 
a  roundish  berry,  containinjjf  a  few  seeds. 
The  root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony  is  a 
strong  irritating  cathartic. 

BUB'BLE,  a  oladder  in  water,  or  a  vesicle 

filled  vnth  air. ^Bdbblb,  in  commerce,  a 

term  gfiven  to  any  delusive  scheme  or  pro- 
ject for  raising  money  on  imaginary  or  udse 
Eretences ;  as  the  famous  "  South  Seabub- 
le,"  [which  see]  and  hundreds  since. 

BU'BO,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  any 
tumour  in  the  lymphatic  g^ds,  particu- 
larly in  the  groin  or  axilla. 

BU'BONOCELE,  in  medicine,  the  ingui- 
nal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  groin,  formed 
by  a  prolapsus  of^the  intestines  or  omen- 
tum. 

BUCANIBR',  or  BUCCANEER',  aname 
nven  to  those  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly 
English  and  French,  who.  In  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  committed  the  most  exces- 
cessive  depreciations  on  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  The  name  had  been  given  to  the 
first  French  settlers  on  the  island  of  St. 
Dominf^,  whose  sole  employment  consisted 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to 
sell  their  hides  and  flesh;  and  as  they 
smoked  and  dried  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  called  bveeaneering,  they  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  buccaneers. 

BUCA'0,inornitholo^,  a  species  of  owl, 
in  the  Phillipine  isles,  of  a  beautiful  plum- 
age, and  size  of  a  peacock,  but  remarkable 
for  its  hideous  scream. 

BUCARDIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
shaped  Uke  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

BUCCANAL-OLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the 
small  glands  of  the  month  under  the  cheek, 
which  assist  in  secreting  the  saliva. 

BUCCELA'TION,  in  medicine,  a  method 
of  stopping  an  hsmorrage,  by  applying 
pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein  or  artery. 

BUCCELLAHII,  an  order  of  soldiery 
under  the  Greek  emperors,  appointed  to 
g^ard  and  distribute  the  rations  of  bread. 

BUCCI'NA,  an  ancient  musical  and  mi- 
litary instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modem  trumpet.  Hence  Buccinatob,  or 
trumpeter. 

BUC'CINITE,  fossil  remains  or  petrifac- 
tions of  the  shells  called  buceinmn. 

BUCCINA'TOR,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  cheek,  so  called  from  its  office  of 
forcing  out  the  breath. 

BUC'CULA,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of 
the  helmet  which  protected  the  cheeks 

BUCBN'TAUR,  the  name  of  the  large 
vessel  which  the  Venetians  formerly  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea. 

BU'CEROS,  the  hombiU  or  Indian  raven ; 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Ptc«;  of  which 
there  are  several  species. 
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BUCK,  the  nude  at  the  fiOlow-deer.  In 
his  first  year,  a  back  is  called  a  fown  ;  the 
second,  a  pricket;  the  third  a  sorel;  the 
ibarth.  a  sinpe ;  the  fifth,  a  back  of  the  first 
head;  and  the  sixth,  a  great  buck.  The 
word  is  ^ao  used  to  denote  the  male  of  the 
hare  and  rabbit  tribes. 

BUCH'OLZITE,  a  recentlr  discovered 
nineral,  marked  with  black  and  white  spots. 

BUCKXEB,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour 
used  by  the  ancients,  commonly  composed  , 

of  hides,  fortified  with  plates  of  metal. ' 

Bueklera,  votive,  were  those  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  in  - 
commemoration   of    some    hero,   or  as  a  ^ 
thanksgiving  for  a  victory  obtained  over  an 
enemy,  whose  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 

offered  as  a  trophy. Buckler,  in  naval 

language,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  fitted 
together  to  stop  the  hawser- holes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ship  taking  in  too  much  water 
u>  a  heavy  sea. 

BUCKRAM,  a  sort  of  coarse  doth  made 
of  hemp,  gummed,  calendered,  and  dyed  of 
several  colours.  It  is  used  in  drapery,  gar- 
ments, &C.,  required  to  be  kept  stiff  to  their 
form. 

BDCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  poem 
relating  to  shepherds  and  rural  affairs. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  buco- 
U(»  are  those  of  YirgiL 

BUD,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains  the  embrro  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
It  is  called  by  botanists  the  hjfhernacle,  or 
winter  receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  plants,  and  is  an  epitome  of  a  flower,  or 
of  a  shoot,  which  ia  to  be  unfolded  the 
succeeding  snmmer. 

BUIXDING,  a  method  of  propagating 
fruit  trees.  The  stocks  are  raised  ^m 
seed;  and  in  these,  buds  of  other  trees  are 
inserted,  which  invariably  produce  the  same 
kind  of  tree,  fruit,  and  flower,  as  those  from 
which  the  buds  are  taken. 

BUDIXHISTS,  the  followers  or  worship- 
pers of  Bnddha,  the  founder  of  a  very 
ancient  religion  in  India,  which  aftervrards 
spread  to  Japan,  Thibet,  and  China,  where 
it  exisU  at  the  present  day.  According  to 
an  article  in  the  "Journal  des  Savans"  of 
1821,  which  cites  the  Japan  Encydopiedia, 
Bnddha,  whose  historical  name  was  Tsha- 
kia-moni,  was  bom  under  the  reign  of 
Tshao-wang>  of  the  drnasty  of  Tsheu,  1029 
B.C.,  and  difld  under  the  reign  of  Moawang, 
950  B.c.  His  disciple  Mahakaya  succeed^ 
him,  and  is  the  flrst  saint  or  patriarch  of 
Buddhism ;  but  a  regular  dynasty  of  suc- 
cessors filled  this  important  station  tiUA.D. 
713.  Their  history  is  mixed  with  the  gross- 
est fablea;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  religions  exercises  and  con- 
stant contemplation,  and  condemned  them- 
sdves  to  the  severest  abstLiei»ce.  Besides 
many  other  monuments  of  the  ancient 
worship  of  Buddha,  there  are  two  particu- 
larly  remarkable— the  ruins  of  the  gigantic 
temple  Boro-Budor,  in  Java,  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  Pantsh- 
Pandu.  on  the  way  from  Guzerat  to  Malwa* 
Tradition  ascribes  these  astonishing  works 
of  ancient   Indian  architecture  and  sculp- 


ture, which  far  surpass  the  skill  of  the 
I  modem  Hindoos,  to  tbePandus,  the  heroes 
I  of  Indian  mvthology. 
I  BUDE  LIGHT,  the  name  given  to  va- 
nous  forms  of  oil  and  gasburncrs  contrived 
bv  Mr.  Gumey,  of  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  maintain  combustion 
by  means  of  a  supply  of  oxygen  gas  to  the 
burner,  by  which,  with  oil  or  naphtalised 

Ki,  an  intense  lirht  may  be  romuianded. 
e  expenditure,  however,  is  quite  iucom- 
I  patible  with  its  economical  adoption. 

BUOG'ET,  the  name  given  to  the  annual 
statement  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
i  of  the  public  finances. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology,  the  Bo»  bubalut 
I  of  Linneeus,  an  animal  of  the  ox-kind,  with 
I  very  large,  crooked,  and  resupinatcd  horns. 
I  It  is  found  in  moat  of  the  warmer  countries 
j  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

BUFFEB8.  Elastic  cushions  attached 
to  railway  carriages  for  the  purpose  of 
I  breaking  the  shock  when  one  carriage  is 

flushed  against  another.  They  are  usually 
brmed  of  horsehair  covered  with  leather ; 
.  but  may  consist  of  strong  iron  springs,  or 
of  voleanised  caoutchoue. 

BUl^'FO,  the  Italian  'tbr  a  singer,  or 
actor,  when  he  takes  the  humorous  part  in 
comic  operas,  &c. 

BUFFCNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  tetandria-digynia  class,  called  after 
the  naturalist  Buffnn. 

BUFFET'  was  anciently  a  little  apart- 
ment separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room 
by  slender  wooden  columns,  for  the  dispos- 
ing of  china,  glass,  &c. 

BU'FONITES,  or  Bvvonius  Lapis,  in 
mineralogy,  a  sort  of  stone  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  hence 
vulgarly  called  toadttone. 

BUG,  a  troublesome  and  disgusting  in- 
sect that  infests  beds,  &c.  It  is  the  eime* 
leetulariut  of  Linnaeus.  The  destruction 
of  bugs  mav  be  effected  by  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  or  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  solution  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  to  every  crevice  where  it 
IS  possible  the  insects  can  lodg^. 

BU'GLOSS.  in  botany,  a  name  given  to 
several  very  distinct  generB  of  plants,  as 
the  anchusa,  lycopsis,  and  asperugo. 

BUHR'STONE,  or  BURR'STONE,  a 
sub-species  of  silex  or  quarts,  occurriug  in 
amorphous  masses,  partly  compact,  but 
containing  many  irregular  cavities.  It  i« 
used  for  millstones. 

BUL,  in  theandent  Hebrew  chronology, 
the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  second  of  the  civil  year ;  it  has  since 
been  called  Marshevan,  and  answers  to  our 
October. 

BULB,  or  BvLBotTS  Root,  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  plants,  expresses  a  root  of  a  round 
or  roundish  figure,  and  usually  furnished 
with  fibres  at  its  base.  The  bulb  under 
ground  is  what  the  bud  is  upon  the  stem 
or  branches,  anhybernacle  or  winter  recep- 
tacle of  a  future  plant,  containing  the  plant 
in  embryo,  protected  by  a  rind  of  scales,  &c. 
Bulbous  roots  are  said  to  be  aolid,  when 
composed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter. 
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as  in  the  tulip ;  tunicated,  when  formed  of 
multitudes  of  coats,  surrounding  one  ano- 
ther, as  in  the  onion;  tquamote,  or  tealy, 
when  composed  of  lesser  flakes,  as  in  the 
lily ;  duplicate,  when  there  are  onlv  two  to 
each  plant ;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  a 
congeries  of  such  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULIM'IA,  or  BULIMY,  a  disease  in 
which  the  patient  is  affected  with  an  insa- 
tiable and  perpetual  appetite  for  food. 

BULK'  HEADS,  partitions  made  athwart 
a  ship,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from 
another;  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room, 
bread-room,  &c. 

BULL,  in  Eoology,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  cow  is  the 

female. In  astronomy,  the  constellation 

Taurus. ^AIso,  an  edict  or  mandate  issued 

by  the  Pope,  and  sealed  with  the  bnlla,  a 
leaden  or  gold  seaL 

BUL'L.i,  in  antiquity,  a  small  round 
ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  worn  about  the 
neck  or  bueast  of  the  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity till  the  age  of  fourteen. ^In  concho- 

loZ7>  <i  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  class 
vermee,  order  tettaeea. 

BUL'LATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  folium  buUatMM,  a  leaf  having  protu- 
berances on  its  surface  resembling  ohsters. 

BULL'-DOO,  a  dog  of  English  breed,  so 
called  ftt>m  his  pro^rty  of  attacking  the 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the 
cruel  sport  of  bull-baiting. 

BULL'ET,  a  leaden  ball  with  which  small 
fire  arms  are  loaded, 

BULL'BTIN,  an  official  account  of  pub- 
lic transactions  or  matters  of  general  inte- 
rest. 

BULL'-FIGHT,  an  entertainment  for- 
merlT  frequent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at 
whicn  wild  bulls  are  encountered  by  men 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULL'-FEOG,  a  remarkable  species  of 
the  frog  in  North  America,  so  ctdled  be- 
cause its  voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing 
of  an  ox. 

BULL1TB,  in  conehology,  a  petrified 
shell,  or  the  fossil  remains  of  shells,  of  the 
genus  bulla. 

BULI/ION,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in 
the  mass.  Those  metals  are  called  so, 
either  when  smelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  not  perfectly  refined;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in 
btfs  or  ingots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body, 
of  any  degree  of  fineness. 

BtJLL'^SETB,  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
target,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye,  at  which 

archera  shoot  by  way  of  exercise^ ^In 

astronomy,  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus.—^ 
Among  seamen,  a  small  obscure  cloud, 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  generally  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  a  gpreat  storm  at  sea. 

It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  patent 

reflectors  set  into  the  posts  or  decks. 

BUL'WARK,  in  fortification,  a  mound  of 
earth  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 
formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  ftc.-— -The 
word  is  also  used  fl^foratively,  as  "  the  Bri> 
tish  nayy  i*  the  nation's  bulwark." 

BUM'-BOAT,  a  K»rt  of  wherry  used  about 


harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  ftc.,  for  sale 
to  ships  lying  at  a  distance. 

BUNGALOW,  an  Indian  name  for  a 
house  with  a  thatched  roof  such  as  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  country. 

BUNT,  a  sea  term,  the  middle  part  of  a 
sail  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag,  or  hollow, 
that  the  sail  may  gather  more  wind. 

BUNTINE,  or  BUNTING,  the  thin 
woollen  stuff  of  which  the  colours,  or  flags 
and  signals,  of  ships  are  made. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  emberixa,  remarkable  for  the  shape 
of  its  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
forming  a  sharp  angle  bending  invrards 
towards  the  lower. 

BUNTLINES,  small  ropes  fastened  to 
cringles,  which  serve  to  force  up  the  bunt 
of  the  sail  for  the  better  fiiriing  it  up. 

BUOY,  a  short  piece  of  wood  or  close 
hooped  barrel  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the 
ancnor,  to  point  out  its  situation.  It  is 
also  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  by  a 
chain,  serving  to  point  out  dangerous  places. 
A  I4fe-buoy  u  intended  to  keep  a  per- 
son afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
water.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as 
anybody  falls  overboard,  and  a  light  may  be 
attached  to  it  if  the  accident  happens  by 
night.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  each  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  support 
one  man  standing  upon  them. 

BU'PHAGA,  or  Bbbv-bathb,  in  orni- 
thology, a  bird  of  the  order  picte,  found  in 
Africa.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  alights 
on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picks  holes  in 
them  to  get  at  the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly,  on 
which  it  lives. 

BUPHTHALTIffUM,  or  Ox-btb,  in  bota- 
ny,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngeneeia, 
order  3  Polygamia  mperfium.  There  are 
many  species,  and  are  all  either  annuals  or 
shrubs.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  flowers  have  to  the  eye  of 

BUPHTHAL'MUS,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
eased enlai^ment  of  the  eye. 

BUPBE8TIS,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
of  the  coleopterous  order,  remarkable  for 
the  btilliancT  of  its  colours,  which  emulate 
the  polish  of  the  finest  metals ;  but  it  bites 
severely  and  has  a  nauseous  scent. 

BUR'DEN,  the  contents  of  a  ship;  or 
the  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 
carry.— —Tik«  burden  tf  a  eong  is  that  part 
which  is  repeated  at  every  verse  or  stanza. 

BUREAU',  in  its  primary  sense  is  a  cloth 
covering  a  table;  next  a  wnting-table ;  and 
afterwairds  used  to  signify  the  chamber 
of  an  officer  of  government,  and  the  body 
of  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  usage  of  France,  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  was  divided  into  9  bureaus, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
designated  by  lot :  and  each  bureau  dis- 
cussed all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
chamber  separately. 

BUB'GAGB,  an  ancient  tenur^  in  bo- 
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nni^iay  whereby  the  inhabitants,  by  ctu- 
tom,  hold  their  lands,  &c  of  the  kin^  or 
other  superior  lord  of  the  borough,  at  a 
certain  yearly  rent.  A  dwelling  house  in 
a  boTon^h,  was  also  formerly  called  a  bur> 

BUR'GESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  boroa^h. 
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and  consumed,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow- 

•hot;  and  by  *!«  ^**1f'  "'^Tft?  '^  ^ 
naras.  the  navy  of  Vitelhus,  while  besieging 
Byxantiam.  waa  burnt  to  ashes.  By  means 
of  a  mirror  made  by  Villette,  a  French 
artiat  of  Lyona.  a  Mxpencewas  mekcd  in 
•even  minutea  and  a  half:  and  a  halfpenny 
in  sLUeen  minutea.  This  muror  was  47 
inchea  wide,  and  ground  to  a  sphere  of  7« 
inches  radioa  ;  ao  that  its  focus  was  about 
S  Uichea  from  the  vertex.  Its  substance 
was    a   conapoaition    of  tm,  copper,   and 

^^'^'RIN,  an  instranuattt  used  for  engrav- 

''T^lTBREKHOTTanffl^^^^^^ 

of^  iron,  *c.  pntnnto  cases,  to  be  dis- 


ii.bich  secreta  a 


mucoun  fat  that  serves  to 


^rieate  tendona,  muscles,  aud  bones,  in 
l«DneaM»»  their  molipn  easy. 

'^Tjj^alst^*^^  Scotch  Uaiversities.  a 


student  whose  success  in  his  studira  has 
gained  for  him  a  pension. 

BUR8E.  BUB'SA.  or  BASILICA,  an 
exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants to  consult  on  matters  of  trade,  and 
to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange. 

BUSH-HABBOW,  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harrowing  grass  lands,  and 
covering  grass  or  clover  seeds.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  with  three  or  more  bars,  in 
which  bushes  are  interwoven. 

BUSU'MEN.  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  wild  and  ferocious  iohabitauU  of 
Africa,  near  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians :  also  a  sort  of  leather 
stocking  serving  the  purpose  of  a  boot. 

BUST,  or  BUSTO,  in  sculpture,  denotes 
the  figure  or  portrait  of  a  person  in  relievo, 
showing  only  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
stomach,  the  anus  being  lopped  off.  The 
stomach  and  shoulders  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  bust.  The  term  is  also  used  by  the 
Italians,  for  the  tono  or  trunk  of  the  body, 
from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUSTABD,  a  large  species  of  fowl  of 
the  Grallic  order.  It  runs  fsst,  and  takes 
flight  with  difBcutty.  It  inhabits  England, 
but  the  breed  is  nearly  extirpated. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  pile 
on  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans 
used  to  be  burnt.  Hence  BusTUA'aii  were 
gladiators  who  fought  about  the  bustum 
of  any  person  in  the  celebration  of  his 
obsequies. 

BUTCH'EB-BIRD,  a  species  of  the 
tkrike,  remarkable  for  its  ferocity  towards 
the  little  birds  which  it  kills. 

BUTTEB,  a  fat  unctuous  substance, 
procured  from  the  cream  of  milk  by  cbum- 
mg.  This  kind  of  oil,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  distributed  through  all  the  substance  of 
the  milk  in  very  snudl  particles,  which  are 
interposed  between  the  caseous  and  serous 
parts,  among  which  it  is  suspended  bv  a 
slight  adherence,  but  without  being  dis- 
solved. It  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
oil  in  emulsions ;  hence  the  same  whiteness 
in  milk  and  in  emulsions;  and  hence,  by 
rest,  the  oily  parts  separate  from  both  these 
liquors  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  cream. 
It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  any  notion  of  butter ;  their  poets 
make  no  mention  of  it,  and  vet  are  fre- 
quently speaking  of  milk  and  cneese.  The 
oomans  used  butter  no  otherwise  than  as 

a  medicine,  never  as  a  food. ^Butter  is  a 

name  given  in  old  books  of  chemistry  to 
several  metallic  muriates,  on  account  of 
their  texture  when  newly  prepared.  Hence 
there  are  the  butters  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  and  tin.  Thus,  butter  of  anti- 
mony is  a  compound  of  antimony  and  oxy- 
genized muriatic  acid,  and  is  a  muriate  of 
antimony,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

BUTTERBUR,  a  plant  with  a  floscular 
flower,  consisting  of  many  florets. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  FAPIL'IO,  a  genus  of 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  hundred 
species.  Curious  and  elegant  as  they  are, 
tnis  is  the  last  state  of  the  varied  existence 
of  the  same  creature ;  first  in  the  grub,  or 
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caterpillar  form,  in  which  it  emer^  from 
the  ^gs  laid  by  a  former  generation:  the 
grub  then  passes  into  an  insensible  state, 
called  the  chrysalis  or  anielia,  in  which  it 
oontinoes  some  weeks  or  months,  havinr 
neither  legs,  wings,  nor  motion :  at  length 
the  case  b  burst,  and  moths  and  butterflies 
emerge,  which  pass  a  short  and  fluttering 
existence,  during  which  they  lay  egg*  for 
future  successions  of  the  same  kmd. 

BUTTEB-MILK,  a  kind  of  serum  that 
remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is  made. 

BUTTEB-WORT,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  a  distinct  genus  of  planta, 
called  pinffuieuUu 

BUTTEET,  a  room  in  the  houses  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  belon^ine  to  the 
butler,  where  he  keeps  the  utenuls  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 

BUTTOCK  qf  a  ikip,  is  that  part  of  bar, 
which  is  her  breadth  right  a-stem,  from 
the  tack  upwards ;  and  a  ship  is  said  to 
have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock,  accord- 
ing as  she  is  built,  broad  or  narrow  at  the 
transom. 

BUTTONS.  The  manufacture  of  but- 
tons is  an  art  which  g^ves  employment  to 
numerous  persons,  and  constitutes  many 
distinct  trades.  Tlie  most  durable  and  or- 
namental buttons  are  made  of  various 
metals,  generally  polished,  or  ooTcred  with 
an  exceedingly  thin  wash  of  some  more 
valuable  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin. 
Horn,  leather,  bone,  and  wood  are  also  used 
for  buttons,  which  are  sometimes  plain,  but 
more  firequently  covered  with  silk,  mohair, 
thiead,  or  other  ornamental  materials. 
There  is  no  kind  of  manufacture  in  whieb 
greater  iogenuity  is  exercised,  nor  in  which 
the  labours  of  the  artisan  have  been  crowned 
with  more  complete  success. 

BUTY'BINB,  a  substance  which  exists  in 
butter  (frufyrtcm),  combined  with  oleine, 
stearine,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
butyric  acid» 


BUX'US,  the  box-tree,  of  which  there 
are  three  qpecies :  1.  .the  arboreteena,  with 
oval  leaves ;  2.  the  oMf^ut-^blio,  with  narrow 
leaves;  3.  the  miffruticoaot  commonly  used 
for  bordering  (rflower4>eds.  The  two  first 
sorts,  when  suffered  to  grow  in  a  natural 
manner,  are  deciduous  shrubs  of  a  very 
elegant  flgore.  There  were  fcHrmerly  large 
trees  of  these  kinds  upon  Boxhill,  near  Dor- 
king in  Surry.  Bomvod  is  extremely  hard 
and  smooth,  and  therefisr**  capable  of  being 
wrought  with  neat  neatness  ov  the  turner. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  reasons  by  engravers 
on  wood. 

BU'ZE,  a  wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  con- 


vey the  air  into 
BY'-r 


LAWS,  or  BY'B-LAWS,  private  and 
peculiar  laws  for  the  good  government  of 
a  city,  court,  or  other  community,  mads 
by  the  genenl  consent  of  the  members. 
All  by-laws  are  to  be  reasonable,  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  swhran- 
tagc  of  any  particular  ponons,  and  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in  being. 

BUZ'ZARD,  a  rapacious,  but  duggish 
bird,  of  the  hawk  kind. 

BYS'SOLITE,  a  scarce  mineral,  occuring 
in  very  delicate  filaments,  short,  flexible, 
and  elastic  The  colour  is  olive  green,  and 
their  lustre  rather  silky. 

BYS'SUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mosses, 
consisting  of  plain,  simple,  capillary  fila- 
ments. The  bysri  are  nearly  aUied  to  the 
eonfervae ;  from  which,  however,  they  differ, 
as  consisting  of  finer,  shorter,  and  more 
tender  filaments,  and  not  growing  in  water, 
as  the  oonfervB  do.— — Bxssus,  a  fine  linen 
among  the  ancients,  procured  frran  India. 
Also,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen,  whereof  the 
tunics  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  made. 

BYZANTINE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
16L  so  called  firom  being  coined  at  Bysan- 
tium.  Also  an  epithet  for  any  thing  pertain- 
ing to  Bysantium,  an  ancient  dty  of  Ilirao^ 
situated  on  the  Bosphomi. 


C,  the  third  letter,  and  second  consonant 
of  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  like  k  befiwe 
the  vowels  a,  o,  and  «,  and  like  »  before  «, 
t,  and  y.  Before  h  it  has  a  peculiar  soivnd,  as 
in  clumce,  chalk ;  in  chord  and  some  other 
words,  it  is-  hard  like  k ;  but  in  many  French 
words  it  is  soft  before  A,  Uke  «,  as  in  chaise 
chagrin,  &c  As  a  numeral  C  stands  for 
100,  and  CC  for  200,  &c. ;  as  an  abbreviation 
it  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.C.  Anno  Chiisti, 
or  Ante  Christum ;  also  for  Companion,  as 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  And  in 
music,  C  after  the  cliff,  is  the  mark  of 
eommon  time. 

C  AA'BA,  or  CAA'BAH,  properly  signifies 
a  square  building ;  but  is  particulany  ap- 

8 lied  by  the  Mahometans  to  the  temple  of 
(ecea,  built,  as  they  pretend,  by  Abraham, 
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and  Ishmad  his  wm.  It  is  towards  this 
temple  they  always  turn  their  faces  when 
they  pray,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  happen  to  be.  This  temple  ei^oys  the 
privilece  of  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  crimi- 
nals; out  it  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  it  by  the  devout  Mus- 
sulmans, who  pay  so  great  a  veneration  to 
it,  that  they  odieve  a  single  sight  of  its 
sacred  walls,  without  any  i^utictuar  act  of 
devotion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  the  most  carefU  diiscbarge  m  one's 
duty,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  in  any 
other  temple. 

CAA-A'PIA,  in  botany,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Boratemia  BrtuiUennt  of  LinnBos, 
with  which  the  natives  cure  the  wouada 
inflicted  by  poisoned 
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CAA-OTIA,  in  botany,  the  Hfuerieui 
baeeiferwm,  a  Brazilian  tre^  the  hark  of 
which  emit*  a  jnioe  whidi  when  drisd  re- 
Mmbles  gamboge. 

CAB,  an  oriental  drjr  meanure,  equal  to 
nearly  diree  EnfMi  pmt*  com  meainre. 

CABAL',  denotes  a  nomber  of  peraona 
in  aome  doae  deani,  and  is  some- 

«aed   synoBTBMmsfy   with  faetiom. 

This  term  was  imdied  to  the  ministrf  of 
Chades  IL,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their 
reqpeetiTe  names,  vis.  Clillbrd,  Ashley, 
Badm^^am,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 

CAFALA,  a  mysterious  kind  of  science 
pretended  to  hare  been  ddirered  by  rere- 
Istion  to  the  ancient  Jew<  and  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition  to  those  of  our  times; 
serring  for  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
both  M  nature  and  scripture. 

CAB'ALLINE,  (firom  eabalku)  pertain, 
ing  to  a  horae ;  as,  eaballime  aloes,  so  called 
from  its  being  a  medicine  giren  to  horses. 

CAB3AGB-TREB,  the  cabbage-pafan,  a 
species  of  Areca,  which  grows  with  a 
■tno^it  wtem  to  the  height  of  180  or  300 
feet.  Ita  branches  grow  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  on  the  top  grows  a  snow-white 
■nbstance,  called  cabbage  which  is  eaten 
with  meat,  like  other  vegetables.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaves  axe  used  for  making  nets  and 
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;1N,  the  apartment  in  a  vessel  for 

tne  oifleers  and  superior  passengers. 

Cabin  pa$»engen  are  those  who  pay  for  ac- 
commodations in  the  cabin,  in  distinction 
from  deek  or  steerage  passengers. 

CAB'INBT,  a  sdeet  apartment  set  apart 
fiw  writinf^  studying,  or  preserving  any 
thing  Uiat  is  precious.    Hence  we  say,  a 

cabinet  of  pamtings,  curiosities,  Ac. 

Also,  the  doaet  or  private  room  in  the  TO^al 
palace,  where  councils  are  hdd;  likewise 
the  ministers  of  state  who  are  summoned 
to  attend  such  councils. 

CABI'BI,  certain  ddties  greatly  venerated 
by  the  ancient  Pagans  in  Greece  and  Phoe- 
moM,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  par- 
tici^ar  influence  over  maritime  aflhirs. 

CA'BLE,  a  large  strong  rope  or  chain, 
used  to  retain  a  vessd  at  anchor.  In  the 
use  of  the  cable  there  are  many  sea  phrases. 

CABCrCHED,  or  CABCySSE,  in  he- 
laldry,  having  the  head  cut  dose,  so  as  to 
have  no  neck  left. 

CABOO'SBk  the  oook-room  or  kitchen  of 
ashm.  It  alao  signUles  the  box  that  covers 
the  chimney  of  a  ship. 

CAB'UBE,  a  Brazilian  bird  of  the  owl 
kmd,  of  a  beantifol  brown  ctdonr  spotted 
with  white. 

CACA'DE,  a  French  militar;r  *«nn  for  an 
ualncky  entorprise  in  vrar,  which  has  been 
{D-eonecrted  and  ill-eondneted. 

CACAXIA,  a  geaus  of  planta  in  the 
linnaeaa  system,  dass  19  Oifngemtria,  otitt 


CAUH'ALOt,  in  idithyology,  the  Physe- 
ter.  or  spermaceti  whale. 

CACH'OLONe,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  which  often  envelopes 
eonmon  chidcedony,  the  two  minerals  bemg 
Baited  by  insensibfe  shadea. 


CACOCHTL'IA,  fai  medicine  a  bad 
chylification ;  when  the  humour  called 
chyle  is  not  dulymade. 

CAC'OCHTMT,  a  vidons  state  of  the 
vital  humours,  especially  of  the  blood, 
ar^ig  from  a^order  of  the  secretions  or 
excretioMs,  or  firom  contagion. 

CACOETIIES,  an  ill  habit  or  propen- 
sity; as  the  eaeo€tU$  $eribeudi,  an  itdi  for 
authorship. 

CACOPH'ONT,  in  rhetoric,  an  uncouth, 
had  tone  ot  the  voice,  proceeding  fiom  the 
ill  disposition  of  the  organs ;  but  more  gene- 
rally the  term  is  applied  to  a  harsh  or 
disagreeable  rffect  produced  by  ill  chosen 
words  in  componiiioo. 

CACCXTBOrHT,  in  medicine,  any  sort 
of  vicious  nutrition. 

CACTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  succulent 
plants,  permanent  in  duration  and  singular 
in  structure,  which  are  all  natives  of  ^uth 
America.  Most  of  this  ^ns  are  now  to 
be  met  vrith  in  the  choice  collections  of 
exotics  reared  in  this  country. 

CAIKDIS,  a  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found 
in  its  case  of  straw. 

CA'DENCE,  in  grammar,  the  faB  of  the 
vdce;  also  the  flow  of  verses  or  periods. 
——In  music,  it  is  a  pause  or  suspension  at 
the  end  of  an  air,  or  at  the  termination 
of  aproper  chord.^- — In  dandng,  cadence 
is  used  when  the  steps  follow  the  notes  and 
measures  of  the  music.— ^In  horseman- 
ship, the  cadence  is  the  measure  or  pro- 
portion observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his. 
motions. 

CA'DENT,  in  astrology,  an  epithet  for 
a  planet  when  it  is  in  a  sign  opposite  to 
its  exaltation. 

CADEN'ZA,  in  music,  the  foil  or  modn- 
lation  oi  the  voice  in  sieging;  or  the  dose 
of  an  air. 

CADET*,  one  who  is  trained  up  for  the 
army  by  a  course  ot  milittfy  discipline; 
such  as  the  cadets  at  the  mihtary  colleges 

of  Woolwich,  Addisoombe,.&c Cadbt- 

SHir,  the  commission  given  to  a  cadet  to 
enter  the  East  India  Companjr's  service. 

CA'DI,  a  civil  judge  or  magistrate  in  tha 
Turkish  empire. 

CADHif  lA,  an  oxyde  of  zinc  which  collects 
on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  is  sub- 
limed. 

CADMITE8,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone  having  blue  specks  in  it. 

CADldlUM,  a  ductile  and  malleable 
metal,  chiefly  found  in  Silenia,  in  ores  of 
zinc.  It  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  tin, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

CADU'CbUS,  the  wand  or  sceptre  of 
Mercury,  beinj  a  rod  cnt^isted  by  two 
serpents,  and  tipped  vrith  winn ;  borne  by 
that  deity  as  the  ensign  of  his  ofllce. 
When  used  on  medals,  ftc  it  is  an  emUem  of 
peae^  and  was  carried  by  the  Roman  heralds 
when  they  went  to  proclaim  peace.  The 
rod  signified  power;  the  serpents,  vrisdom; 
and  the  wings,  diligence  and  activity. 

CADU'COUS,  in  botany,  denotes  falling 
early ;  as,  eadncout  leaves,  which  fall  before 
the  end  of  summer. 

C^'CIAS,  a  northerly  wind,  whidi  k 
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said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
winds  by  its  drawing  the  clouds  to  itself. 

CjBCIL'IA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Amphibia,  order  Serpentet. 

CMRrTESTAWVhM.m  antiquity, 
tables  or  registers  in  which  the  censors 
entered  the  names  of  those  citizens,  who 
for  any  misdemeanour  were  deprived  of 
their  right  of  voting  at  an  election. 

CiE'SAB,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  family 
name  of  the  first  five  Roman  emperors,  and 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  title  by  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was  also  used,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  intended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire. 

C/E8A'RIAN8,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
officers  or  ministers  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  kept  an  account  of  their  revenues,  and 
took  possession  in  their  name  of  such  things 
as  devolved  or  were  confiscated  to  them. 

C«SU'RA,  a  figure  in  prosody,  by  which 
a  division  or  separation  takes  place  in  a 
foot  that  is  composed  of  syllables  belonging 
to  different  words. 

CiETERIS  PARIBUS,  a  term  often  used 
by  mathematical  and  physical  writers ;  the 
words  literally  signifymg  the  reat,  or  other 
things,  being  alike  or  equal.  Thus  of  a  bullet, 
it  may  be  said,  catena  paribus,  the  heavier 
it  is  the  greater  the  ranse,  supposing  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  piece  and  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  powder  be  the 
same. 

CAGIJI,  a  Brazilian  monkey,  the  small- 
est species  of  which  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long. 

CAIRNS,  heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical 
form,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

CA'ISSON,  or  CAISSOON',  a  wooden 
ehest  filled  with  bombs  or  powder,  and 
laid  in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  ouricd  under 
some  work  to  blow  it  up.  Also,  the  frame 
used  in  laving  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 

CA'JEPUT  OIL,  in  medicine,  an  aro- 
matic oil  extracted  from  an  Indian  tree; 
the  Maleleuca  Leucadendron  of  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  in  the  Molucca  islands. 

CAL'ABASH-TBEE,  in  botany,  the 
Creacentia  of  Linnseus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cell  that  serves  tlie  natives  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  for  a  drinking  cup, 
a  pot  for  boiling,  and  for  various  other  do- 
mestic purposes. 

CALAMAN'CO,  a  fine  sort  of  woollen 
stuff  of  a  fine  gloss,  and  chequered  in  the 
warp,  so  that  the  checks  ore  seen  only 
upon  one  side. 

CALAMA'RIiB,  the  third  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system,  couttuuing 
the  reeds  resembling  grasses. 

CAL'AMAR,  a  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

CAL'AMBAC,  aloes-wood,  a  drug,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  China  and 
some  of  the  Indian  isles. 

CAL'AMBOUR,  a  species  of  the  aloes- 
wood,  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers. 

CALAMIP-EROUS,  a  botanic  term  for 
plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem. 

CAL'AMINE,  or  LATIS  CALAMINA'- 
RI8,  the  calamine  stone,  or  oxyde  of  ziuc; 


a  kind  of  bituminous  fouil  earth,  which, 
when  mixed  with  copper,  produces  brass. 

C  AL'AMTTS,  a  rush  or  reed  used  anciently 
as  a  pen  to  write  on  parchments  or  papyrus. 

^The  generic  name  of  an  Indian  cane, 

otherwise  called  rotang. ^Also,  a  kind  of 

reed,  or  sweet-scented  cane,  used  by  the 
Jews  as  a  perfume. 

CALAN  DRA,  in  omithobgy,  a  spede* 
of  lark  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

CALASH',  a  light  open  chariot. 

CAL'ATHUS,  m  antiquity,  a  basket  or 
hamper,  made  of  osiers  or  reeds,  used  to 

fmt  needle-work  in,  or  to  hold  flowers.  Ca- 
athus  was  also  a  pan  for  cheese-curds  and 
milk ;  also  the  name  of  a  cup  for  wine  used 
in  sacrifices. 

CALATOR,  in  antiquity,  waa  a  public 
servant  and  a  freeman,  such  as  a  bailiff  or 
crier,  to  summon  courts,  synods,  and  other 
public  assemblies.  He  also  attended  on  the 
priests  in  the  sacrifices. 

CAL'CAR,  a  kind  of  frimace,  used  in 
glass  works  for  the  calcination  of  sand  and 
salt  of  potash. 

CALCA'REOUS  EARTH,  or  Lime;  as 
marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  forming 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  marine 
shells  and  bones  of  animals,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCA'REOUS  8PAB»  crystalUxed  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime. 

CALCAVEL'LA,  a  sweet  kind  of  Portu- 
guese wine. 

CAL'CEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  shoe,  or 
whatever  served  as  a  covering  for  the  foot. 
There  were  two  sorts,  the  ealeei  Iniwrft, 
which  were  worn  by  the  patricians,  ao 
called  frtim  an  ivory  crescent  with  which 
they  were  ornamented,  and  the  ealeet  nnifti, 
or  red  shoes.  They  came  up  to  the  noddle 
of  the  1^,  but  only  covered  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  at  first  graced  the  feet  of 
royalty,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy they  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
had  borne  a  curule  office. 

CALCIFEROUS,  producing  calx  or  lime. 

CALCINA'TION  is  the  chemical  proeesB 
for  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  a  pulverisable 
state,  by  the  action  of  fire ;  or,  the  solution 
of  a  mixed  body  by  the  means  of  heat  or 
any  corroding  substance,  as  merenry,  aqfta- 
fortis,  &c  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  powder. 

CAL'CIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime. 

CALCOG'RAPHT,  an  engraving  after 
the  manner  of  a  dravring  in  chalk. 

CALC'-SINTER,  the  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  ground ;  also, 
the  stalactites  attached  to  the  roofs  of 
caverns. 

CALC'-TUFF,  an  alluvial  formation  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CAL'CULARY,  a  congeries  of  atony 
secretions  found  in  the  pulp  of  a  pear  and 
other  fruits. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  suIk 
traction,  multiplication,  division,  Ac,  or  an 
estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  comparing 
the  various  circumstances  which  influence 
its  determination. 

CALCULATaRES,  accountants 
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the  Rcmums,  who  nsed  to  redcon  by  means 
of  little  stones  or  pebbles. 

CALTCVIAJB,  fa  »*ojttry>,  anamegencraUy 
given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
which  are  framed  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Calcnli  raaj  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  a«  they  are  found  in  the  gall- 
bladdyr  €»  in  the  nrinary  bladder:  the  first 
are  called  biUarv  ealeuli;  the  second,  uri- 
nary ealeuH.  The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is 
called  Uthiamia;  in  the  kidneys,  nepkntit. 
——In  mathematics,  the  differential  eaU 
eulu»  is  the  finding  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, which,  being  taken  infinite  times,  shall 
be  equal  to  a  given  quantitjr. 

C ALDA'BI  UM,  in  antiquty,  a  bath  beat- 
ed  by  means  of  vt&aa. 

GAIiBFA'CIBNTS,  in  medicine,  such 
preparations  as  have  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
Uue  the  action  of  the  blood. 

CALEFAC'TION,  a  w«f  of  preparing 
simple  or  compound  medicines  by  a  mode- 
rate heat  of  the  son. 

CAL'ENDAK,  a  register  of  thne  divided 
into  months,  weeks,  and  days  throngbout 
(^  year;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
fest^als  and  other  such  matters  as  serve 
lor  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  The  Roman 
and  Julian  Calendars  were  used  by  the  Ro- 
mana  *  the  Gregorian  and  Reformed  Calen- 
dars among  the  modems.  It  recdved  its 
name  ttotn  the  Roman  ealendt,  which  the 
first  day  of  each  month  was  called. 

CAl/tHiDBR*  a  machine  nsed  in  mana- 
fyetoriem,  to  press  stuffs,  silks,  linens,  ftc, 
to  gwe  them  a  fine  g^n  and  wavy  appear- 
ance It  consists  of  two  thick  rollers  or 
cylinders,  revolving  so  nearly  in  contact 
with  each  other  that  cloth  passed  through 
between  them  ia  not  only  smoothed,  but 
^mm^A  by  their  powerful  pressure,  and  waved 
OT  watered,  according  to  the  pattern  en- 
gmved  on  the  rewlving  eyhnders. 

CAI«KN'DUI-A,  the  Mabisoid,  a  genus 
of  Diants  in  the  liinnaean  system,  class  19 
Bwnaememia,  order  4  Folpffamta  neeeuaria. 
The  specdea  are  perennials,  annuaU,  and 

■^^tBNTUBB,   a  violent  ardent  fever, 

incident  to  «»ao"  J^*»l  .'^»*«»i  t^« 
vwnMdnAl  sTmntom  of  which  is,  their  desire 
C^SCtototCe  «».  which,  it  is  «ud.  they 
imMine  to  be  a  green  field* 

inXil^BBK.  the  interior  diameter  of  the 

bJS^^y  ^  ^bSL^*^  "^  ^  ^' 

■*?5^aBBB  COMPASSES,  a  particnlar 
inii^^int  naed  by  gunners  for  mMsuring 
SrS^aetera  of  ahot,  shells,  &c.  Thevre- 
«Ki^^S^  compaaaes,  exeept  m  their 
Ef^^tdS^rTSSSedr  BO  that  the  points 
'^'  J-nl*r <:be«tremities  of  the  arch. 

caU^lSS;,^S«5e  oneinaUy  brourht 
^S^rMrmt!»  kingdom  of  India  on  this 
"^™_iTi!rSJ«ires.  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
^  '•i^^S^.  whether  plain,  pn^ed. 
^\  2t-S!lLor  painted,  chints,  or  mns- 
HS/J^fScIodSd  under  one  general  de- 

"•^^^i^SlPBlNTlNG,  i«  the  art  of  im- 
CALlCO^^»   cloth   with  topical  dyes. 


It  has  been  for  many  centuries  practised 
by  the  oriental  methods  in  Asia  and  the 
Levant,  but  it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
till  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  our  present  im- 
proved cylindrical  machinery  for  calico- 
Erinting,  Dr.  Ure  says,  "the  economy  of 
kbour  introduced  by  these  machines  is 
truly  marvellous ;  one  of  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  man  to  regulate  the  rollers, 
and  the  serrice  of  a  boy,  to  supply  the  co- 
lour troughs,  being  capable  of  printing  as 
manv  pieces  as  nearly  200  men  and  boys 
could  do  with  blocks.  The  perfection  of 
the  engraving  is  most  honourable  to  our 
artisans.  The  French,  vrith  all  their  in- 
genuity and  neat-handedness,  can  produce 
nothing  approaching  in  excellence  to  the 
engraved  cylinders  of  Manchester,— a  pain- 
ful admission,  universally  made  to  me  by 
every  eminent  manufacturer  in  Alsace, 
whom  I  visited  in  my  late  tour." 

CAL'IDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a  pipe  or  ca- 
nal disposed  along  the  walls  of  a  house  for 
conveying  heat  firam  a  furnace  to  the  va- 
rious aoartments. 

CAL'IGA,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  sandal 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  whence  Ca- 
ligula derived  his  name.  These  ceUiga  were 
sometimes  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
nails. 

CALIGATION,  dimness  of  sight,  caused 
by  an  o~acity  of  the  anterior  snriace  of  the 
crystalline  lens ;  or  incipient  cataract. 

CA'LIN,  a  compound  metal  of  lead  and 
tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tea-canis- 
ters, &c. 

CATilPH,  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity 
among  the  Sturacens  or  Mahometans,  vested 
with  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  re- 
lating both  to  rdigion  and  policy.  It  is  at 
this  day  one  of  the  Grand  Signior's  titles, 
as  successor  of  the  Prophet ;  and  of  the 
Sophi  of  Persia,  as  successor  of  AIL  The 
government  of  the  oriwnal  Caliphs  conti- 
nued firom  the  death  of  Mahomet  till  the 
666th  year  of  the  hegira. 

CALK'ING,  or  CAULKING,  the  driving 
oakum  or  old  ropes  untwisted  into  the 
seams  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  their  leaking  or 
admitting  water:  after  which  they  are  co- 
vered with  hot  melted  pitch  or  resm. In 

painting,  the  covering  of  the  back  side  of  a 
design  with  red  chtufc,  and  tracing  lines 
through  on  a  waxed  plate  or  wall,  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  of  the  colour  there. 

CALK'INS,  in  farriery,  the  prominent 

Krts  at  the  extremities  of  a  horse-shoe, 
nt  downwards  and  forged  to  a  sort  of 
point. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE,  a  parliament- 
ary  term  implying  an  imperative  call  or 
summons,  sent  to  every  member  on  some 
particular  occasion. 

CALLIONTMUS,  in  the  Linnaan  sys- 
tem of  fishes,  the  various  species  of  Dra- 
gonet. 

CALLI'STIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
Lesbian  festival,  at  which  the  women  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Juno's  temple,  in  oc- 
der  that  the  prize  might  be  assigned  to  the 
i^drest.    There  was  a  similar  fSestival  of 
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Cere*  EleoBinia,  among  the  Parrbasians; 
and  another  ainoog  the  Elcans,  where  the 
must  beautiful  man  was  prevented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  MincrvR. 

CALLCSUM  CORPUS,  in  anBtomy,  a 
medullary  prominence  iu  the  braiu,  seen 
when  separating  the  two  lateral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum. 

CAL'LUS,  the  new  growth  of  osseous  j 
matter  between  the  extremities  of  fractured  { 
bones;  or  any  dense,  insensible  kuub  or  ; 
horny  substance  on  the  skin.  i 

CALODEN'DRUM.  a  iiue  ahrub,  native  \ 
of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  , 

C  AL'UMEL,  iu  medicine,  the  submoriate  , 
of  mercury,  a  preparation  of  mercury  by 
■ublimntinn  or  precipitation.  | 

CALOR'IC,  the  principle  or  cause  of 
hent,  as  di^tiuKuished  from  the  sensation. 

CALORIMETER,  an  iustrumeot  for 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling. 

CAL'ORIMOTOR,  a  galvanic  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  calorific  effects  are  at* 
tended  by  scarcely  any  electrical  power. 

CALO'TE,  a  sort  of  skull  cap  worn  by 
the  French  cavalrv  under  their  caps,  as  a 
guard  aniinst  the  blows  of  the  sabre. 

CAL'OTYPE,  a  term  applied  lo  the  pho- 
togenic drawings  obtained  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  certain  salts  of  silver.  This 
procpBs  is  also  called  TaUwtyp*. 

CALTINISM,  the  theolonca*  tenets  of 
John  Calvin,  who,  in  the  16th  centiuy,  flou- 
rished at  Geneva,  where  his  doctrines  still 
subsist.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this  system 
differ  from  that  of  other  reformers  of  Cal- 
vin's period,  chiefly  in  what  regards  the 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  teacher,  the  future  and  eternal 
condition  of  the  human  race  was  predeter- 
mined :  in  other  words,  Calvin  denied  the 
firee  agency  of  man,  and  maintained  pre- 
destination. 

CAL'UMET,  a  symbolical  instmment  of 
great  importance  among  the  Indians  of 
America.  It  is  a  smoking-pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  generally  made  of  a  soft  red 
marble,  and  the  tube  of  a  verv  lon^  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers,  tliis  instru- 
ment, the  use  of  which  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  r-ftduceus  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a  pledge  of  peace  and  good  faith.  The 
calumet  of  war,  differently  mode,  is  used  to 
proclaim  war. 

CALX,  a  kind  of  fine  friable  powder  which 
remains  of  metals,  minerals,  Sic,  after  they 
have  undergone  the  violence  of  Are,  and 
have  lost  all  their  humid  parts.  From  be-  j 
ing  combined  with  oxygen,  metallic  calxes 
are  heavier  than  the  metal  firont  which  thuy 
are  produced.  I 

CALYCANTHEMA,  the  17th  practical 
Linnsean  order  of  plants,  the  corolla  and 
stamina  inserted  in  the  calvx.  , 

CALYCIPLOR/E,  the  Ifitli  Linnean  nn- 
tural  order  of  plants ;  the  stftmiua  inserted 
in  the  calyx,  as  the  wild  olive,  &c.  I 

CALY'ClFORiM,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  involucrum  when  it  has  the  appear-  i 
ancc  of  a  calyx. 


CALYClSTiB,  botanists  who  have  class- 
ed plants  according  to  the  different  stme- 
tnre  of  the  calyx  or  flower-cnp. 

CAL'YCLE,  in  botany,  a  row  of  Ittfleto 
at  the  bnse  of  the  calyx  on  the  outside. 

CALYP'TRA.  in  boUny.  a  thin  membra- 
naeeoos  involucrum,  or  cowl,  usually  of  a 
conic  figure,  which  covers  tiie  parts  of 
fructification.  Tbs  capsutes  of  most  of  the 
mosses  have  calyptrK. 

CALTPTRANTUES.  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12 /cosaiulrta,  order  I  MoNoj/yiiia.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

CA'LYX,  in  botany,  the  flower-eup,  or 
the  part  of  a  plant  which  su>  rounds  and 
snpporu  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 

CAMARIL'LA,[8p.l  the  private  chamber 
of  the  sovereign  or  Spain,  but  generally 
applied  to  his  immediate  confidants,  and 
synonymous  with  eliqut. 

C  A'MBRIC,  a  species  of  fine  white  linen, 
made  o/  fiax,  said  to  be  named  from  Cam- 
brny,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  mann- 
factnred. 

CAMBER-BEAM,  in  architecture,  a 
beam  cut  hollow  or  archvrise  in  the  middle, 
commonly  used  in  platforms. 

CAM'BERED,  an  epithet  for  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  the  flooring  of  which  is  highest 
in  the  middle:  also  when  it  is  defectively 
so,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  broken- 
backed. 

C  AM'EL,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  quadru- 
peds, of  the  order  of  peeora;  distinguished 
m)m  the  rest  by  having  no  horns.  The 
drumedBry  or  Arabian  camel  has  one  hunch 
on  the  back,  four  callous  protuberances  on 
the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind  legs. 
The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  hunches  on 
the  back.  By  the  camel's  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  from  drink  for  many 
days,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse 
ubs,  he  is  peculiai-ly  fitted  for  the  pareh- 


shrub).  .  ,  

ed  and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Afirica. 
The  Arabians  chiefly  subsist  on  the  milk  of 
their  camels;  and  without  them  they  could 
neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  travd  over  their 
sandy  .deserts. 

CAMEL'LIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
VMnadelphia-polyandria  class  of  plants: 
the  flower  consists  of  five  ovated  petaila, 
connected  vertically  at  the  base ;  the  flroit 
is  a  turbinated,  lignose,  and  furrowed  cap- 
sule; the  seeds  are  numerous  and  smalL 

CAM'ELOPARD.  or  GIRA'FFE.  This 
animal,  whose  existence  wbs  at  one  time 
disputed  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of 
Africa,  living  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  This  animal  has  two  straight  horns, 
without  branches,  six  inches  long,  covered 
with  hair,  tnmcated  at  the  end  and  tufted. 
The  shoulders  arc  of  such  a  vast  length,  as 
to  render  the  fbre-part  of  the  animal  much 
hi^fhor  than  the  liind  part.  The  neck  is  very 
Ion;;,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
colour  of  the  body  a  dusky  white,  with  large 
rusty  spots.  It  is  mild  and  inoflRensive,  and. 
in  cases  uf  danger,  has  recourse  to  flight  for 
safety;  but  when  obliged  to  stand  on  self- 
dflVnCf,  it  kicks  its  adversary. 

I'AMBLOPABrDALIS,  in  astronomy,  a 
coustvliution,  consisting  of  32  stars,  situ- 
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Bted  between  Cmpheua,  Pctmm,  Casnopcia. 
Una  Miuor  and  Minor,  and  Draco. 

CAM^EO,  or  CAMA'IEU,  a  peonliar  sort 
of  oavz ;  alao,  a  atone  on  whien  are  formed 
variooa  Agurem  and  repreaentations  of  land- 
■cwea.  The  w«rd  is  alao  applied  to  any 
Mm  on  which  fifinires  may  be  rngraTed. 

The  name  of  eawuiieu  ia  likewise  eiTen 

to  anch  painting  aa  hare  but  one  colour, 
where  the  l^ts  and  ahadea  are  made  on  a 
noand  of  gold  or  azure. 

OAMBRAIjIS'TICS,  the  scienee  of  fi- 
BBBoe  or  public  rerenne,  comprehending  the 
meaaa  orraiaing  and  diapoong  of  it. 

CAM'ERA  LV'CIDA,  an  optical  instra< 
far  the  pnrpoae  of  makmgthe  imave 
object  appear  on  the  waU  in  a  light 

,  either  by  day  or  nighV-j-AlK),  an 

iBatmroent   for  drawing  objects  in  troe 

'^AB^BA-OBSCtTBA,  or  dark eiamber, 
an  optical  machine  or  apparatus,  in  which 
the  ^ight  benig  coUected,  and  thrown 
throng  a  single  aperture,  external  objeeta 
are^iil^ted  distinctly,  and  m  thenr  natiye 
eoloor^,  on  any  irtiite  surfiRce  plaoed  within 

CAMISA'DB,  a  French  term  for  attack- 
ing  or  sorprialng  an  enemy  by  mght.  It 
Drained  the  name  fiwm  the  soldiers  wear- 
iBff  their  shirts  o»er  their  other  dpthes, 
tSt  they  might  bo  known  to  each  other. 

CAMXET.  a  sort  of  stuff  ongmally  made 
of  camel's  hair  and  silk  mixed,  but  now  of 
wool  and  silk.  .  ^ 

CAMP,  til*  residence  of  an  am^restrng 
in  tents;  or,  the  place  and  order  of  tents 
to-SSerstatiieield.  On  the  continent 
of  Boiope  the  nimiea  «*^<V«f  »  tbe  open 
air.  or,  ifthe  time  will  allow  it,  lodffe  m  hats 
bwlt  of  branches,  Ac  In  the  prbgress  of 
the  military  art,  camps  have  become  shgfat 

"cAlfff  A'IGN,  the  space  of  time  dtoring 
which  an  army  i*  kept  m  the  field.  A  eam^ 
mutm  is  us«dly  from  apring  to  autumn; 
but  sometimes  armies  make  a  winter  cam 

''SfidPANA'CEiB.  one  of  Linn«BB«»8  na- 
tonl  order  of  flowers,  indudlng  those  that 
are  beU-diaped,  as  the  campaaola,  convol- 

''oJifPANOL'OGT.    the  art  of  casting 
Blla.  or  of  ringing  them. 
CAMPAN'UliA,  or  Bb: 


CAMPANX^ , ., 

BM  of  plants  mostly  pewomals,  and  bearing 
absSuSba^  flower.     Several  sorts  of  the 


II.1.  Flowbb,  a  ^ 
'  bearing 
rti 
iiiianMla  are  nativea  of  Britain. 

CAMPAN'U1.ATB.  or  CAMrAKiFoaw, 
JB  botany,  an  epithet  for  the  coroUa,  calyx, 
aLl^TeB  either  is  bell-shaped. 

^DAM'PHINB,  a  hydro-carbon,  identical 
with  pore  oil  of  tttrpentine.    

r'AM'HBOli.  a  white  concrete  erystai- 
••  tm^Z^of  an  acrid  bitter  taste  and 
t^::SSSr;^euf  It  »  extracted  ftpm 
7J^^^^^ma>*or«,  »  large  tr««  growing 
**^'^r^£SSrSi>«t"».  *«•  Toobtaii 
SS.E/?S^5;^wScut  down,  and  divided 
PT*'SrlL«  -«a  the  camphor  la  taken  out; 
^^JSTfou^  SVmaU*^*hitish  flakes  in 
iiiSSithS^treofthetree.    It  is  then 


repeatedly  soaked,  washed,  and  separated 
from  all  extraneous  matter.  Camphor  is 
altogether  volatile  and  inflammable^  soluble 
in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and  mineral  acids, 
but  not  in  water,  alkalies,  or  vegetable 

acidk Oil  or  Campbos,  an  oil  which 

is  procored  by  the  solntioB  of  camphor  in 
nitric  acid. 

CAM'PHOBATED,  an  epithet  for  any 
liquid  mixed  or  impregnated  with  camphor. 

CAMPHOROS'MA,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetatubria,  order  1  Monogyntm;  the 
species  of  which  are  mostly  shrubs. 

CAMTION,  in  botany,  the  Agrotitmnui 
of  Linnnos.  The  rose  camnion,  or  Agro- 
stemma  Coronaria,  it  a  well-known  garden 
flower. 

CAM'PUS  MAII,  an  anniversary  assem- 
bly of  OUT  ancestors,  held  on  May-day, 
when  they  confederated  together  for  defence 
of  the  kingdom  against  all  its  enemies. 

CAM'PUS  MAR'TIUS,  amonr  the  Ro- 
mans,  a  Aeld,  by  the  side  of  tke  Tiber, 
where  the  youth  exercised  themselves  in 
wariike  exerciaes.  It  was  so  called,  on 
account  of  a  temple  that  stood  on  it,  con- 
secrated to  the  god  Mars.  The  consuls, 
Bnttus  and  Colminus,  made  it  the  place 
tot  heldina  the  eomitia  or  assemblies  of 
people,  anc^  in  aft«r  times,  it  was  adorned 
with  a  great  quantity  of  fine  statnea. 

CAN^ADA  BAL'SAM,  a  medicinal  sub- 
stance  which  is  obtained  from  the  i*lNM 
bal»amea. 

CANAL',  an  artificial  river,  provided 
with  locks  and  sluices,  and  sustained  by 
banks  and  mounds.— In  anatomy,  a  duct 
w  passage  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  through 
wmch  any  of  the  juices  flow,  or  other  sub- 
stances pass. 

CANA'RIUM  AUGU'BIUM,  in  anti- 
qnity,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Romans,  of  a 
red  dog,  tat  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
Airy  of  the  dog-star  on  the  approach  of 
harvest. 

CANA'RY-BIRD,  an  elegant  yellow  sing- 
ing bird  much  bred  in  En^and,  brought 
originally  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where 
it  is  of  a  white  colour. 

CANCELLA'RIA  CU'EIA,  in  archas- 
okwry,  the  court  of  Chancery. 

CAJNCELlil,  ia  architecture,  trellis,  or 
lattice-work,  nude  of  cross  bars  of  wood 
or  mm.  .^so,  the  balusters  or  rails  en- 
compassing the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice. 

CAN'CER,  in  medicine,  a  hard  ulcerous 
and  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  and  ge- 
nerally seated  in  the  glandulous  parts  of 
the  body.— —In  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion, and  the  toourth  sign  in  the  sodiRC, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June,  thence  called  the  summer  solstice. 
— — O&HCBB,  tropic  of,  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  aud  passing 
through  the  beginning  of  Cancer. 

CAN'CRITE.  a  fossil  or  petrified  crab. 

CANDELA'BRA.  Numerous  domestic 
utensils  intended  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing lights,  received  this  name  by  the  an- 
cients; while  every  variety  of  form  and  the 
most  costly  matertsls  were  occasionally  put 
in  requisition  to  produce  candelabra  of  ex- 
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qniiite  workmanship.  Ba^  with  all  their 
slcill  and  labour,  mooem  artists  have  preatly 
excelled  them  in  lightness,  grace,  and  utility. 

CAN'DIDATE,  a  person  who  seeks  or 
aspires  to  some  pubke  ofBce.  In  the  Bo- 
man  commonwealth,  the  CAnniDATi  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  white  robe,  during  the 
two  years  of  their  soliciting  for  a  place. 
This  garment,  according  to  Flntarch,  they 
wore  without  any  other  clothes,  that  the 
people  might  not  suspect  they  concealed 
money  for  purchasing  votes ;  and  also,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  show  to  the 
people,  ttie  scars  of  those  wounds  they  had 
received  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealtn. 

CANDIDATI  MILTTES,  an  order  of 


the  Romans,  who  serred  as 

— K)dy-guards,  t 

in  batde.     They   were  the 


the  emperor*) 


,  to  defend  him 


stronipest  of  the  whole  troops ;  and  were 
cMed  eamdidatit  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  white. 

CAN'DIIL,  a  meamre  of  capacity  in 
India,  by  which  a  ship's  burden  is  esti- 
mated as  it  is  by  tons  in  Suiepe.  Acandiil 
uMOewt. 

CANDLB-BBRRT-TSEE,  the  Mtb'ica 
CBBxr'BBA,  or  wax-bearing  mrrtle ;  a  shrub 
common  in  North  America,  from  the  ber- 
ries of  which  a  kind  of  wax  or  oil  is  pro- 
duced of  which  candles  are  made. 

CANDLEMAS  DAT,  the  liestiTal  ob- 
served  on  the  second  of  February,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  Yir- 
^n  Marv.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  tne  ancient  Christians^  who  on  that 
day  used  an  abundance  of  lights  both  in 
their  churches  and  processions,  in  memory, 
as  is  supposed,  or  our  Saviour's  being  on 
that  day  declared  by  Simeon  "  to  be  a  fight 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  In  imitation  of  this 
custom,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  dav 
conseerate  all  the  tapers  and  candles  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole 
year. 

CANDT,  a  peeparation  of  sugar  made 
by  melting  and  erystalliring  it  several 
times. 

CAN'DTTUFT,  in  botany,  the  Jberi*,  an 
annual  that  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  bear- 
a  white  or  purple  flower. 
ANEPH'OBiil.  the  noble  Athenian  vir- 
gins who  carried  the  baskets  at  the  festival 
of  the  Panathenaea  of  Blinerva. 

CANEPHO'RIA.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
ceremony  which  made  part  of  a  feast  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenian  virgins,  on  the  eve 

of  their  marriage  day. CANBrHoaiA  is 

also  the  name  or  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  ce- 
lebrated particulariy  by  the  Athenians,  on 
which  l£e  young  virgins  carried  golden 
baskets  Ml  of  fruit.  The  baskets  were 
covered,  to  conoeal  tiie  mystery  from  the 
uninitiated. 

CAN'FABA,  a  sort  of  ordeal  by  fire,  as 
it  once  existed  in  this  kinffdom.  The  ac- 
cused carried  hot  irons  in  his  hands ;  and 
if  he  came  off  unhurt,  he  was  deemed  in- 


'^1 


CANICA,  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamoM,  re- 
sembling the  clove  in  flavour. 


CANICULAR  DAYS,  commonly  called 
dog-days,  a  certain  number  of  days  pre- 
cedUng  and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  eanieuta,  or  the  dog  star,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  began 
their  year  at  the  rising  of  the  dog  star, 
reckoning  to  its  rise  again  the  next  year, 
which  is  called  the  annus  eanaritu. 

CANINA'NA,  m  soology,  a  species  of 
serpent  in  Amen^;  so  called  because  it 
m^  be  treated  as  familiarly  as  a  dog. 

CA'NIS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  dass 
MamimaUa,  order  Ferm.  This  genus  compre- 
hends animals  that  differ  very  essentially 
fWim  each  other  in  their  habitiL  as  the  dog; 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackalL  Our  obser- 
vations win  only  extend  to  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dog,  or  Caui$  famUmru. 
They  cultivate  the  society  of  men,  and  are 
but  rarely  found  wild :  they  fieed  on  flesh 
and  £uinaeeous  vegetables;  they  digest 
bones:  they  are  extremely  docile,  affec- 
tionate and  vigilant  in  their  intercourse 
with  men:  they  have  an  aversion  to 
strangers  generally,  and  particulariy  beg- 
pars.  They  are  capable  of  imitation  and 
mstruction,  and  in  many  instances  seem 


,  say  instances 

endowed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence 
alhed  to  human  reason  than  to  animal  in- 
stinct.—^<!a'his,  in  astronomy,  the  name 
of  two  oonstellationa  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Canis  Miyor  and  Cania 


sphere; 
HiBor. 


CAN'KES,  a  eo  ich 

occurs  frequently  ii  »,  a 

AiBgous  exeresoeno  s. 

CAN'NEL-COAI  in 

mineralogy,  the  Bit  in- 

UKUS  ;  a  nard,  on  eC- 

black  fossil  coal,  wl  pht 

white  flame,  like  a  4  tly 

solid  to  be  cut  and  en, 

like  jet,  made  into  t  >.  it 

decrepitates  and  bru...  ^.„  ..^.««  ..ag- 
ments,  leaving  a  strong  or  sooty  residuum. 
CAN'NEQUIN,  white  cotton  cloth 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
pieces  of  about  eight  ells  long. 

CANTf ON,  a  piece  of  ordsance»  or  a 
heavy  metallic  gun  for  a  battery,  mounted 
on  a  carriage.  Guns  of  this  Idnd  are  made 
of  iron  or  brass,  and  of  different  sises,  car- 
rying balls  from  three  or  four  to  forty-eight 
pounds'  n-eig^t.  The  explosion  being  di- 
reeted  by  the  tube,  balls  and  miwilfft  are 
carried  to  great  distances  with  destructive 
force.  In  a  field  of  battle  they  are  often 
dimm  by  horses  on  lif^t  carriages,  and 
are  called  field  pieces,  or  flying  artillery. 

CANOE,  (luron.  ea-noo')  a  small  boat, 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out 
by  euttiag  or  burning;  and  sometimes  also 
or  pieces  of  bark  joined  together.  It  ia  im- 
peUed  by  a  paddle  instead  of  an  oar ;  and  ia 
used  by  the  nndvilixed  nations  in  both  he- 
mispheres. 

C  A  NO  N,  a  law  er  ordiBanee  of  the 
ehnrch.  The  Canon  Law  consists  of  mlea 
drawn  from  Scripture,  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  fitim  the  ordinanees  of 
councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  pope.— — 
Also  a  dignitary  of  the  church.  Ori^nally, 
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canona  irere  only  priest!*  or  inferior  eccle- 
Biastics,  who  lived  in  conununity,  residing 
near  the  cathedral  choreh  to  aasist  the 
bishop,  depending  entirely  on  Ids  will,  sup- 
ported by  the  rerennes  of  his  bishopric, 
and  living  in  the  same  house  as  his  domes- 
tica  or  oonnsdlors,  fte.  By  degrees,  these 
communities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their 
depeodenee,  formed  separate  bodies ;  in 
time  they  fireed  themselves  from  thdr  rules, 
and  at  length  ceased  to  live  in  a  commu- 
nity.  Canon  qf  Scripture,  is  that  body  of 

books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  serves 
far  a  rule  of  fidth  and  practice. In  mo- 
dem mnsif^  a  emnon  is  a  kind  of  perpetual 
fiigu^  in  which  the  different  parts,  begin- 
ning one  after  anothCT,  repeat  incessantly 

the  same  air. ^In  mathematics,  it  is  used 

Cm-  a  general  rule  for  resolving  all  cases  of 
a  like  nature  in  geometry,  algmra.  &c. 


signiiea,  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the 
ehureh ;  as,  eammietU  hour*,  or  houn  pre- 
soibed  by  the  canons  for  prayers. 

CANONIZATION,  an  act  of  the  Bomish 
diuch,  by  which  it  takes  upon  itself  to 
tank  a  deceased  person  among  the  cata- 
logue of  its  saints ;  but  the  act  is  preceded 


by  beatifieation, 
into  the  life 


and  by  an  examination 
"   '*miraclea^  of  the  de- 


CAN'ONBT,  or  CAN'ONSHIP,  the  bene- 
fice  fiDed  by  a  canon.  It  differs  from_  a 
prebend,  inasmuch  as  a  prebend  may  subsist 
without  the  canonieate ;  whereaa  a  canon- 
icate  ia  inaeparable  firom  a  prebend :  again, 
the  righta  of  auffin^gea,  and  other  privileges, 
are  annexed  to  the  eanonicat^  and  not  to 
the  prebend.  .  , 

CANO'PUS,  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  t-he  rudder  of  Argt^  a 
constellation  of  the  8<outhem  hemisphere. 

CAN'OPT,  a  ma^iaificent  covering  raised 
over  an  altar,  throne,  chair  of  state,  pulpit, 
ftc    In  figurative  language  the  «Ayu  called 

CAl^J  quaint  or  Tulgar  language,  af- 
fected by  Mirticnlar  persons  or  professions, 
and  not  anth<»ized  by  established  usace. 

^In  architecture,  a  term  expressing  the 

position  of  any  piece  of  timber  not  standing 
umat.——Cant-momlding,  a  moulding  with 
a  bevdkd  sarftce  applied  to  the  capitals  of 

columns. Cant-Hutbera,  in  ship-building, 

those  timbers  which  are  situated  at  the 
tvo  ends  of  a  ship,  and  caNted  or  raised 
obliqnely  from  the  keel. 

CANTAB'ILB,  in  mnsic,  a  term  appbed 
to  movements  intended  to  be  in  a  graceful 
and  mdodiona  style.  , 

CANTANTE,  in  mnsic,  a  term  to  denote 
the  vocal  part  of  the  composition.    _ 

CANTATA,  a  aonsf,  or  composition,  fai- 
Icnnixed  with  recitatiTes,  airs,  and  different 
Movements,  chiefly  intended  for  a  single 
voice,  with  a  thorough  bass,  though  some- 
tines  wfth  other  instruments. 

CANTEEN',  a  public-house  licensed  in 
every  barraek  or  fort  to  sell  liquors.  Also, 
a  semi-cylmdrical  tin-caae,  earned  over  a 
soUiei's   knapsack,    to    carry   his  cooked 


CANTHASIDBS,  fai  mttitam^  (the  Cmm- 
tkarit  FmestorM,  or  flpamah  fir),  are  im- 
aecta  of  the  scarabcaa,  or  beetle-kind:  they 
are  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  o< 
olomr,  but 


a  fine  shimng  gold 

of  a  fetid  amm.  When^bmised,  they  are 
universally  used  as  a  vesicatory,  or  blister- 
ing plaster.  Taken  internally,  tbiw  act  as 
'  send  poison :  and  though 


CANTHAR'IOIN,  that  peediar  sub- 
stance  existing  in  tha  cantluaidea,  which 
causes  vesication. 

CANTHABUS,  in  aatiqaity,  a  tankard 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

CANTHI.  in  anatomy,  carities  at  the 
extremities  of  the  eye-bds,  commonly  oalled 
the  comera  of  the  eye:  the  intoval  or 
greater  canthua  ia  next  the  noae ;  the  ex* 
temal  or  lesser  canthns  near  the  temple. 

CANTIC^  ancient  dramatic  sohloqnies, 
snnposed  to  have  been  introduced  as  mtcr- 

CANTICLE8,  the  Song  of  Bonga,  in  the 
Bible,  supposed  to  be  a  marriage  song 
written  by  8<domon;  to  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  East- 
em  countries.  By  other  writers  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  series  of  sacred  idvls,  each 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 

CANTILE'ENA,  in  music,  the  treble 
melody,  or  upper  part  of  any  compositioii. 

CANTO,  a  part  or  diviaion  of  a  poem, 
answering  to  what  in  proae  ia  called  a 
book.  In  Italian,  canto  is  a  song;  and  it 
signifies  also  the  first  treble,  or  highest 
vocal  part. 

CANTON,  a  small  diririon:  hence,  in 
heraldry,  a  small  square,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  coat,  is  called  a  cantonj—ln 
military  affairs,  troops  billeted  into  diffe- 
rent quarters  or  divisions,  are  said  to  go 

into  cantonnuntt. In  geography,  a  small 

district  of  territory,  constituting  a  distinct 
state  or  government,  as  the  cantons  in 
Switxerland. 

CANTONED,  fai  architecture,  is  when 
the  comer  of  a  building  is  adorned  with  a 
pilaster,  an  angular  column,  rastic  qumns, 
or  anything  that  projects  beyond  the  level 
of  a  wall. 

CAN'VAS,  a  coarse  sort  of  doth,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  Among  others,  are 
1.  That  worked  regularly  in  little  squares 
as  a  basis  for  tapestry  :  2.  That  which  is 
called  buckram :  8.  The  cloth  used  for  pic- 
tures :  And,  4.  That  employed  for  sails  of 
ships,  tents,  ftc 

CAN-ZONE,  or  CANZO'NA,  fa  mnsic, 
a  song  or  air  in  two  or  three  parts,  with 
passages  of  Aigue  and  imitation ;  but  it  is 
Bomeumes  used  for  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  in 
Itfldian,  to  which  music  may  be  composed 
in  the  style  of  a  cantata. 

CANZONET,  in  music,  a  short  song,  in 
one  or  two  parts. 

CAOPO'IBA,  in  botany,  a  Brarilian  tree, 

K owing  to    the  height   and   shape  of  a 
ech. 
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CAOUCHOUC,  or  CAOUTCHOUC, 

(pron.  eoo-ekookj  improperlj  called  eUutit 
gwmt  and  more  oommonly  l%ixa  rubber,  ia 
obtained  firom  the  milky  jmce  of  Mreral 
plants  and  trees,   particularly  from   the 


■yringe  tree  of  Cayenne.    Its  elasticity  ia 
such  that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a 
extent;  and  its  pliancy  is  increased  by 


From  Its  woita/tn^  elasticity,  and  imperme* 
ability  to  water,  it  b  used  in  the  mannfkc- 
tnre  of  many  articles;  and  sinee  it  is  easilv 
dissolved  by  the  purified  naptha  from  coal 
tar,  which  forms  a  cheap  and  effectual 
solvent,  and  does  not  change  its  properties, 
the  solution  has  been  most  extensiTelT  em* 
ployed  to  give  a  thin  covering  to  dotn,  so 
as  to  rendor  it  impervious  to  moisture.  It 
is  also  used  for  over-shoes,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  oils  forms  a  flexible  varnish. 
Caonchouc  is  principally  obtained  from 
South  America,  and  nsuallv  brought  to 
Europe  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bottles, 
which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  juice 
over  a  mould  of  clay,  then  drving  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  or  to  the  smoke  of  burning 
fuel :  after  which  it  is  ornamented  on  thi 
outside,  and  the  day  in  the  inside  ia  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  picked  out. 

CAP,  a  part  of  drMs  made  to  cover  the 
head.  The  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred 
to  th^  year  1449,  the  first  seen  in  Europe, 
being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  YII.  into 
Bouen :  from  that  time  they  began  to  take 

place  of  hoods  or  chaperons. Cap,  in 

architecture,  the  upi>ennost  part  of  any 
assemblage  of  principal   or  subordinate 

parts. ^In  ship-builoing,  cap  is  a  square 

piece  of  timber,  placed  over  the  head  or 

upper  end  of  a  mast. ^In  botany,  the 

pileu$,  or  top  of  the  fangus,  generally  shaped 
like  a  plate  or  bonnet. Cap  qf  mainte- 
nance, one  of  the  ornaments  of  state,  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation.  It  ia  of  crimson  velvet,  faced. 
with  ermine.  It  is  also  frequently  met 
with  above  the  helmet,  instead  of  wreaths, 
under  gentlemen's  crests.  — —  Cap-a-pie, 
(French)  from  head  to  foot, 

CAPA"CITT,  in  ajgeneral  sense,  means 

the  power  of  contaimng  or  holding. In 

eeometr^,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

In  chemistry,  that  state,  quality,  or  consti- 
tution of  bodies  by  which  they  absorb  and 
contain,  or  render  latent,  any  fluid;  as  the 
eapaeiti  of  water  for  caloric. 
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CAPE,  in  i^eo^nnphy,  a  promontory  or 
headland  projecting  into  toe  sea  farther 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Cape  St.  l^neent,  &c 

CATER,  the  bud  of  the  caper-bush, 
much  used  for  pickling.  It  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CA'PET,  the  name  of  the  French  race  of 
kings,  which  has  given  118  soverd^s  to 
Europe,  vix.,  36  kings  of  France,  23  kings  of 
Portogfd,  5  of  Spain,  II  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  8  of  Hungary,  3  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, 8  kings  of  Navarre,  17  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  13  dukes  of  Brittany,  2  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  and  4  dukes  of  Parma. 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  sorts; 
one  before  judgment,  to  take  the  defendant ; 


the  other  after,  which  ia  called  the  writ  of 
execution. 

CAP'ILLART,  in  a  general  sens^  an 
epithet  given  to  things  on  account  of  their 
extreme  fineness,  or  resemblance  to  hair. 

Capillar^  Ore*,  in  mineralogy,  the  same 

with  those  otherwise  denominated  arbore- 
scent, or  striated. Capillary  Plante  are 

such  plants  as  have  no  main  stem,  but 
whose  leaves  arise  from  the  root,  upon 
pedicles,  and  produce  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  the  fern,  maiden- 
hair, Sx.—^C^UUu'v  Tubet,  tubes  of  hair- 
like fineness,  in  which  fluids  ascend,  oiring 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
intercepted  within  the  tub^  by  its  sides, 
and  bemg  complete  and  nninteroepted  on 

the  outoide  of  the  tube. Cmpmiry  Fes- 

eele,  in  anatomv,  the  smallest  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  minutest  ramificatioiM  of  the 
veins  and  arteries. 

CAPILLA'IBE,  akindof  sympkextnwted 
from  maiden-hair. 

CAPIL'LAMENT,  in  botany,  a  fine  fila^ 
men^  like  a  hair,  that  grows  in  the  middle 
of  a  flower,  with  a  little  knob  at  the  top. 

CAFITAL,  in  commerce  the  ftind  or 
stock,  in  money  and  goods,  of  a  merchant, 
manvuGBCturer,  ftc^  or  of  a  trading  company. 

A  Jtoating  eapital  is  that  which  remains 

after  payment  is  made  for  all  the  apparatus 

and  implements  of  the  business. Fieti- 

iiout  empital  generally  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  excessive  credits,  which  throw 
the  management  and  disposition  of  a  great 
deal  of  propertv  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of 
loss  from  its  bad  management  or  other 

causes. CAriTAii,  in  architecture,  the 

uppermost  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster, 
serving  as  the  head  or  crownings  and  placed 
immediately  over  the  shaft,  and  under  the 
entablature. — -C  AriTAL,  in  geography,  the 
metropolu,  or  chief  city  or  town  of  an 
empire,  kingrdom,  state,  or  province. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  No  subject 
has  been  more  discussed,  particularly  of 
late  years,  than  that  by  which  the  right 
and  the  expedienep,  assumed  by  govern- 
ments,  to  inflict  the 'penalty  of  death  for 
offences  a^nst  the  safety  and  good  order 
of  society,  is  questioned;  nor  is  there  any 
subject  whatever,  perhajw,  more  deserring 
of  the  calm  and  dispassionate  examination 
of  philosophers  and  jurists.  It  has  been 
ably,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  argued,  that 
when  the  right  of  society  is  once  admitted 
to  punish  for  offences,  it  seems  difficult  to 
assign  any  limits  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  short  of  what  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety reouire.  No  government  has  the  right 
to  punisn  cruelly  and  wantonly :  but  still 
the  discretion  must  be  vested  somewhere, 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  a  particular  offence. 
That  discretion  mtist  be,  fh>m  its  nature, 
justly  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  and 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  society.  The  verv  frequency  of  a 
crime  must  often  fumisn  a  very  strong 
l^und  for  severe  punishment,  not  only  as 
It  furnishes  proof  that  the  present  punish- 
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meat  is  insafllcieiit  to  deter  men  from  eom- 
mittinc  it,  but  from  the  iscreMed  necei- 
■itT  of  protecting  aoclety  Bgainrt  danger- 
on*  evimea.  Tlie  riglit  of  gOTemment  to 
inflict  the  poiuehinent  of  death  has  been 
doobted  by  some  distingnuhed  peraona; 
and  the  doubt  is  often  the  aeoompaniment 
of  B  hiKfaly  enltiTated  mind,  inclined  to  the 
indnlKence  of  a  romantie  aenaibility,  and 
belie^ff  in  hnman  perfectibility.  It  ia 
often  aud.  that  as  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  it 
eannot  be  jasUy  taken  away,  by  homan 
hnrs.  Trae;  life  ••  the  gift  tii  God;  but 
are  not  oar  personal  endowmenU  alao  the 
KiftofGod?  haaHenotg;iTenmanariri»t 
to  personal  liberty  and  loooaiption--a  nght 
to  eat  and  drink  and  breathe  at  large,  aa 
well  as  to  exist? — ^yet  no  one  donbts  tha^ 
by  way  of  ponishment,  he  auiy  be  eimilned 
i^asoUtaryeeU;  tl^  he  maybeperpetu- 
aOy  imprisoned  or  depriTed  of  firee  air,  or 
competed  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  But 
the  enediemew  of  eapital  puniahment  nSttt 
indeed  a  wide  field  lor  diacQasion.  What 
may  be  stricUy  jnst,  may  not  sIwsts  be  ex- 
pedient ;  and  a  wiae  legislature  wiU  be  alow 
mvisiting  with  capital  pnnithment  any 
crimes  but  such  as  are  in  a  hi{;h  degree 
atrodoos  and  dangerous  to  society,  and 
which  cannot  otherwiae  be  effectually 
eaaided  gainst.  The  bloodiest  codea  are 
not  those  which  have  most  effectually  sup- 
pressed offences ;  nay,  men  sometimes  are 
bardtened  by  the  firequent  apeetacks  of  ca- 
pital pnnislunents,  and  in  aome  degree 
now  mdifferent  to  them;  besides,  no  so- 
Sety  can  lawfully  exercise  the  power  of 
ponuhing.  beyond  what  theiust  exigencies 
of  that  sooety  require.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  total  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
would,  in  aome  eases  at  least,  expose  so- 
ciety to  tbe  chances  of  deep  and  vital  in- 
juries.  On  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  suboect,  and  on  reference  to  the  expe- 
rience of  most  nations,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  that  capital  punishment  ought  not 
wholly  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  for 
any  ofTences  whieh  are  not  of  enormous 
mMnritnde,  there  exisU  no  necessity  or  ex- 
p^ency  tat  applying  so  neat  a  severity. 
Much,  bowerer,  must  still '»— — J ^"  ♦»"> 
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Much,  bowerer,  muat  atiU  depend  upon  the 
opinion  and  character  of  the  age.  the  pre- 
vailing Imbits  of  tbe  people,  and  u^n  the 
•onnd  exercise  of  l^;islative  discretion.  In 
former  times  every  species  of  torture  was 
occasionally  resorted  to ;  burning  the  cri- 
minal at  the  stake,  quartering  him  alive, 
breaking  bis  Umbs  upon  the  wheel,  cruci- 
fixion, exposure  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
and  otber  aaTage  punishments,  were  com- 
mon in  ol&nces  of  an  atrocious  character, 
and  more  especially  tot  those  of  a  treason- 
able kind  ;  bat  it  is  now  allowed  in  nearly 
every  civiliacd  ooontry.  that  the  simple  in- 
flictMm  of  deatb  U  sufficient  for  the  ven- 
reance  of  the  law,  be  the  cnme  what  it 
maT  But  upon  the  question  whether  exe- 
enttons  ouffbt  to  be  in  public  or  in  private, 
a  neat  dirersi^  of  opinion  still  exists.  That 
p&Uc  spectacles  of  this  sort  have  a  ten- 
dency to  brutalise  and  harden  the  peoph?- 
m^  that   the  courage  and  firmness  with 


which  the  criminal  often  meeta  death,  have 
a  tendency  to  awaken  fcelinga  of  sympathy, 
and  totake  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the 
offence,  aa  well  as  of  the  puniahnent— may 
certainly  be  true.  Tet,  that  auch  specU- 
des  are  the  only  means  to  bring  home  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  salutary  dread 
and  warning,  may  be  true  likewise.  To 
which  we  ought  to  add,  that  if  puniabmenta 
were  inflicted  in  prrwte,  it  could  never  be 
known  whether  they  were  justly  and  pro- 
perly inflicted  upon  the  persons  condemn- 
ed;  neither,  indeed,  could  we  be  sure  that 
innocent  persons  might  not  become  the 
victima.  Be  this  h<mever  aa  it  may,  we 
cannot  but  feel  gratlflwl  that  the  dicUtea 
of  humanity  have  lately  triumphed  over 
the  barbarous  relics  of  an  undue  severity : 
and  that,  to  the  cre^  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  executions  are  flir  less  frequent  than 
they  were;  capital  punishment  for  many 
kinds  of  felony,  which  a  few  yeara  ago  dis- 
graeed  our  crinunal  code,  has  at  length 
been  obliterated,  and  punishments  <»  a 
milder  nature  substituted  for  it. 

CAPITALIST,  a  man  of  large  propcrtjr. 
which  other  is  or  may  be  employed  u 
trade. 

CAPITATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stigma  which  grows  in  the  form  of  a  hemi- 
sphere; and  for  a  whorl,  when  the  flowera 
stand  ao  thick  as  to  form  a  hemisphere. 

CAPITATION,  atax  or  impKOsition  raised 
on  each  person  in  consideration  of  his  la- 
bour, industry,  office,  rank,  &c.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  kind  of  tribute^  and  answers  to 
what  the  Latins  called  tributwmj  by  which 
taxes  on  persons  are  distinguished  from 
taxes  on  merchandise,  called  vtetigalia. 

CAFITE,  in  law,  a  sort  of  ancient  te- 
nure, wherebj  a  man  held  lands  of  the 
crown,  by  luught's  service  or  in  socage. 

CAPITO  ANADRO'MUS.  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  living  both  in 
rivers  and  seas;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
great  head. 

CAFITOL,  a  castle,  in  andent  Rome,  on 
the  Mons  Capitolinus,  where  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  which  the 
senate  assembled;  and  on  the  same  spot  is 
still  the  dty-hall  or  town-house,  where  the 
conservators  ni  the  Roman  people  hold 
thdr  meetings.  The  foundations  of  the 
capitol  were  laid  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  139:  his  successor  Serrius 
raised  the  walls,  and  Tarquin  the  Proud 
finished  it  in  221 ;  but  it  was  not  conse- 
crated till  the  third  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  and  establishment  of  tbe  con. 
sulate.  The  capitol  consisted  of  three  part  s, 
a  nave,  sacred  to  Jupiter ;  and  two  wings, 
the  one  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  otber 
to  Minerva:  it  was  ascended  by  stairs;  the 
frontispiece  and  sides  were  surrounded  with 
galleries,  in  which  those  who  were  honoured 
with  triumphs  entertained  the  senate  at  a 
nifwnificent  banquet,  after  the  sacrifices 
had  been  offered  to  the  gods.  Both  the 
inside  and  outside  were  enriched  with  nu- 
merous ornaments,  the  most  distinguished 
of  which  was  the  sutue  of  Jupiter,  with 
his  golden  thunder-bolt,  sceptre,  and  crown. 
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"capitulation,  in  miUtary  aflFairs,  a 
treaty  made  between  the  garrison  of  a 
place  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  for  sur- 
rendering on  certain  conditions.  The  term 
is  also  applicable  to  troops  in  any  situation 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
victorious  enemy. 

CAPIT'ULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  transverse 
beam  in  the  military  engines  of  the  an- 
cients, wherein  were  holes  for  the  strings 

with  which  they  were  set  in  motion. ^fn 

botany,  CAriTnLnH  denotes  a  mode  of  in- 
florescence, when  several  flowers  form  a 

kind  of  head  or  balL In  anatomy,  it 

means  a  small  head,  or  protuberance  of 
a  bone  received  into  the  concavity  of 
another. 

CAPI'VI,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  flower  of 
which  resembles  a  rose.  Itgrowstoagpreat 
height,  and  yields  the  baltam  qfeajrivi. 

CAFNIA8,   in  mineralogy,    a  kind  of 

jasper,  of  a  smoky  colour. In  botany,  a 

vine  which  produces  part  white  and  part 
black  grapes. 

CAPONNIB'RE,  in  fortification,  a 
covered  lodgment  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  in 
dry  moats,  with  embrasures  or  loop-holes 
through  which  the  soldiers  may  Are. 

CAPCTE,  a  large  great  coat,  with  a 
hood  or  cowl,  which  is  sometimes  worn  by 
sentinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAITPARIS,  the  CArBB-BUSB,  a  shrub, 
the  trunk  and  fruit  of  which,  when  pickled, 
are  eaten.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

CA'PBA,  the  Goat,  in  toology,  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
peeora,  distinguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  order,  by  their  hollow,  rough,  and 
erect  horns,  which  bend  a  little  backwards. 
Of  this  g^us  authors  enumerate  a  great 
many  species,  as  the  common  g^at ;  the 
rupieapra,  or  chamois-goat;  the  ibex;  the 
gazelle;  and  several  others 

CATRiE  SALTAN'TES,  in  meteorology, 
exhalations  or  fiery  meteors  which  some- 
times appear  in  the  atmosphere,  assuming 
various  irregular  shapes. 


CAP'REOLATE,  in  botany,  having  ten- 
drils, or  filiform  spiral  claspers,  by  which 
plants  fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as 
m  vines,  peas,  &c. 

CAPREO'LUS,  in  anatomv,  the  helix  of 

the  ear. In  botany,  the  clasp  or  tendril 

of  a  vine  or  other  plant. 

CAPRICCIO,  in  music,  the  term  for  that 
irregular  kind  of  composition  in  which  the 
composer,  without  any  restraint,  follows 

the  bent  of  his  humoar. Capbiccio'so 

denotes  that  the  movement  before  which  it 
is  written,  is  to  be  played  in  a  free  and 
fiimtastic  style. 

CA'PRICORN,  in  astronomy,  a  southern 
constellation,  and  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the 
21st  of  December.  Tropic  qf  Capricorn,  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the 
equinoctial,  passing  through  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn  or  the  winter  solstice,  which 
is  the  sun's  greatest  southern  declination, 
namely  23  degrees  and  a  half 

CAPRIFICATION,  a  method  used  in 
the  Levant  for  rioening  the  fruit  of  the 
domestic  fig  tree,  oy  meaiu  of  insects  bred 
in  that  of  the  wild  fie  tree.  The  capri- 
fication  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresjponds  in  every  circumstance  with 
what  IS  practised  at  this  day  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Italy.  These  all  agree  in 
declaring  that  the  wild  fig  tree,  caprificue^ 
never  ripened  its  fruit ;  but  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or 
domestic  fig  tree,  over  which  husbandmen 
suspend  its  oranches. 

CAITR IDLES,  in  horsemanship,  are 
those  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  in  the 
same  place  without  advancing,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  the 
leap,  he  jerks  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

CAPSICUM,  a  nlant,  native  of  South 
America,  the  fruit  ot  which  is  a  pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAP'STAN,  in  a  snip,  a  strong  massy 
column  of  timber,  of  the  nature  of  a  wind- 
lass, placed  behind  the  mainmast,  used  for 
weighing,  or  raising  up  anebors,  or  any 
other  purpose  in  which  great  power  is  re- 
quired. 

CAP'SULA,  in  diemistry,  a  sort  of 
earthen  pan,  in  which  things  are  put  that 
are  to  undergo  a  violent  operation  by  fire. 

CAPSULA'RES  ARTERIiE,  in  anatomy, 
the  arteries  of  the  renal  glands ;  so  called 
because  they  are  enclosed  by  a  capsule. 

CAP8ULATED,  in  botany,  enclosed  in 
anything,  as  a  walnut  in  its  g^reen  husk. 

CAFSULE,  the  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ; 
it  is  composed  of  several  elastic  valves,  ! 
which  usually  burst  open  at  the  points  ; 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe;  it  differs  from  a  \ 
pod,  in  being  roundish  and  short.  | 

CAPTAIN,  in  the  army,  the  commander  I 
of  a  company  of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse ;  i 
and  in  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  the  I 

commander  of  a  vessel. ^A  Captain-lieu-  ' 

tenant  is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a 

company  or  troop. ^A  Post  captain  in  the 

British  navy,  is  an  oflScer  commanding  any 
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maaoi-imr,  from  b  ship  of  the  line  down  to 

a  ship-rigged  sloop. A  man  eminently 

skillea  in  war  or  military  affairs  is  styled  a 
'  great  eaptmn,"  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

CAPTION,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  any 
person  by  any  jndicial  process. 

CAPUCHIN'S,  an  order  of  Frandaean 
friars  in  the  Bonush  church,  so  called  from 
their  et^meke  or  hood  sewed  to  their  habits, 
and  hanjnng  down  their  backs. 

CAPn(jlXin  antiquity,  a  wooden  utensil 
with  two  handles  for  takiner  oil  out  of  one 
▼essd  into  another.  The  person  who  did 
tins  office  was-caUed  the  e«^puUitor. 

CATUT,  in  anatomy,  the  Hbao,  which 
is  divided  into  the  skuU,  ereuunm,  and  the 
free,  fadn.  The  skull  consists  of  the 
crown,  or  vertex;  the  posterior  part,  or 
•edfmt ;  the  anterior  part  or  nncfptrf :  and 

the  temples,  or  ten^tora. Caput  Obsti. 

rvu,  a  wry  neck,  which  is  generally  a  spas- 
modie  disorder.   

CA'PDT  MOBTUtJM,  in  chemistry,  the 
inert  reindnnm  of  any  bodv,  remaining  after 
all  the  volatile  and  humid  parts  have  been 
extracted. 

CAR'ABINE,  or  CAIfBINE,  a  short  gun 
vsed  by  the  cavalry. 

CABACA'BA,  in  ornithology,  a  Brazilian 
species  of /afes,  the  back  of  which  is  of  a 
piale  brown  coloor,  variegated  with  spots  of 
white  and  jellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beaatiflil  <^  the  hawk  kind,  and  about  the 
siae  of  a  tame  pigeon. 

CAB'ACOLE,  the  half  wheel  which  a 
horseman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left. 
The  cavalry  mi^e  a  caracole  after  each  dis* 
in  order  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the 


CABTACOLT,  a  mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  which  are  made  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  lor  bartering  with  savage 
tribes.  .     „ 

CAB'AOBOUGH,  a  Torkiah  saver  oora, 
weighing  nine  drachms. 

CAILAHUATA,  in  botany,  the  Bromelim 
or  aloe  of  Braxil,  the  concreted  juice 


of  which  is  supposed  to  be  ambergrii 
^       ^eJevi 


CA'BAITE^  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who 
adhere  closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the 
scrq»tares,  rqecting  the  rabbinical  inter- 
piretations  and  the  cabbala. 

CAAASTBOLA,  in  botany,  Mabu  Indiea, 
a  tree  gTOvrin|r  in  the  East  Indies  which 
bears  firuit  thnce  a  year. 

CAB'AHEL,  sugar  refined  by  repeated 
bailing.    Alao^  ornaments  made  of  sugar. 

CAsAN'N A,  the  ^am.  or  resin  of  the  ca. 
ranna  tree,  growing  m  South  America. 

CABAFA'CB.  the  shell  of  the  turtle  or 

CARAT,  or  CABrACT,the  standard 
weight  by  which  the  fineness  of  gold  is 
distmgiudied.  If  the  gold  be  so  fine  that, 
hi  purifrinK,  it  loses  nothing  or  but  very 
Bttiei,  it  IB  said  to  be  gold  of  24  carats;  if  it 
lose  one  carat,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  23 

carataw Cakat,  in  weighing  diamonds, 

*c,  a  wmsht  of  four  grains. 

CABAvAM',  in  the  East,  a  company  of 
traTeOera,  and  more  particularly  of  mer- 
fhaiif,  who  for  their  greater  security,  pro. 


eeed  in  a  body  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  or  other  region  infested  with  rob- 
bers.  Such  a  company  often  have  more 
than  a  thooaand  camels  to  carry  their  bag- 
gage and  goods ;  mad  as  they  walk  in  single 
file,  the  line  is  often  a  mile  long.  I^per 
oflicers  are  appointed  to  regulate  every 
thing  during  their  march,  the  chief  of 
whom  has  the  title  of  Caravan-Baeki, 

CARAVAN'SKRA,  or  CARAVAN'SEBT, 
a  large  building  or  inn  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  tlie  caravans.  The  building 
commonly  forms  a  square,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  spacious  court,  and  under  the 
arches  or  piaszas  that  surround  it,  there 
runs  a  bank,  raised  some  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  the  merchants  and  travellers 
take  up  their  lodgings,  the  beasts  of  burden 
being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  In  the 
upper  part,  there  are  generally  private 
apartments,  the  use  of  which  is  costly.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  the  hospitality  is 
gratuitous,  it  beinsf  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a  pious  Mu&sulman  to  establish, 
during  his  life  or  by  will,  one  or  more  of 
these  caravanseries. 

CAR'AWAT,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Carum, 
the  seeds  of  «-hicu  have  an  aromatic  smell 
and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  They  arc  used 
in  cakes,  Ac,  and  distilled  with  spirituous 
liquors. 

CAR'BON,  the  pore  or  essential  part  of 
charcoaL  Though  this  substance  abounds 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
also  contained  in  animal  and  even  mineral 
bodies,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  state  of  absolute  punty.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  would  oe  afanost  incredible 
if  the  results  of  modem  ehonistry  did  not 
render  it  indisputable,  that  the  most  valu- 
able  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  is  nothing 
but  pure  crystallised  carbon.  For  many 
ages  the  diamond  was  considered  as  in- 
combustible; and  Nevrton  was  the  first 
person  who  ooi^ectured,  firom  its  great  re- 
tractive  power,  that  it  was  capable  of  com- 
bustion. By  the  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  it  produces  two  gaseous  substences, 
the  first  of  which  was  formeriv  called  fixed 
air,  now  called  carbonic  acid;  and  the 
second,  containing  less  oxygen,  the  oxyde 
of  caibon. 

CAB'BONATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound  formed  br  the  combination  of  car- 
bonic add  vrith  difierent  bases,  as  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

CABBON'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  co- 
lourless, inodorous,  elastic  fiuid,  being  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  its  ga- 
seous state,  called  fixed  air,  or  earboHie  add 
go*.  It  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and  will,  therefore, 
neither  support  animal  life  nor  combustion. 
It  is  the  gas  which  is  generated  by  fermen- 
tative processes,  and  which  so  often  i^oves 
destructive  to  persons  who  inhale  it  in 
miues,  wells,  or  vexy  confined  apartments. 
All  kinds  of  sprinff  and  well-water  contain 
carbonic  add,  which  they  absorb  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  which  they  are  partly 
indebted  far  their  agreeable  fiavour;  but 
the  water  which  contains  carbonic  add  is 
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wholly  deprived  of  it  by  boiling. Cat- 

hofumM  acid,  is  carbon  not  folly  saturated 
with  oxygen. 

CAR'BUNCLE,  in  surgery,  an  inflam- 
matory tomoor,  or  painfitl  gangnrenousboil, 
which  being  seated  deeply,  in  parts  pro- 
Tided  with  cellular  membrane,  does  not 
soon  discover  its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the 

ill-digested  matter  it  contains ^It  is  also 

the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep 
red  or  scariet  cdonr,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  antkrtut.  When  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  be- 
comes exactly  of  the  colour  of  burning 
charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
they  gave  it.  It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modem  mineralogists  that 
the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  was  garnet. 
— Cabbukclb,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  or 
bearing,  consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of 
which  make  a  common  cross,  and  the  other 
four  a  saltier. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blasting  of 
the  joung  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  by  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold. 

CAR'BURET,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
fbrmed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with 
metals,  earth,  or  alkali. 

CAR'BURETTED  HT'DROGEN  GAS, 
a  substance  formed  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  on  being  duly  excited,  flres 
oxygen,  and  radiatei  light  and  heat,  as  in 
gas  lights,  and  all  other  lights.  The  gas 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jlr*- 
damp  among  miners  is  pure  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

CAu'CANET,  in  arelueology,  a  chain  for 
the  neck. 

CAR'CASS,  the  body  of  a  dead  animal, 
especially  a  brute;  that  of  the  human  spe- 
cies being  railed  a  corpse. Cabcass,  in 

building,  the  shell  or  timber  work  of  a 
house  before  it  is  lathed  and  plastered  or 
the  floors  laid.— In  gunuerv,  an  iron  case 
or  hoUow  vessel,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled 
with  combustible  and  other  substances,  to 
be  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  town,  to 
set  fire  to  building.  It  has  two  or  three 
apertures  firom  wmch  the  fire  blazes,  and 
the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a  direction 
in  throwing  shells.  It  is  fumiRhcd  with 
pistol  barrels,  loaded  with  powder  to  the 
muzzle,  which  explode  as  the  composition 
burns  down  to  them. 

CARCE'RBS,  in  the  ancient  Circensian 
games,  were  inclosurcs  in  the  circus,  where- 
in the  horses  were  restrained  till  the  signal 
was  given  for  starting,  when,  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance  they  all  at  once  flew 
open. 

CARCINCyMA,  in  medicine,  a  cancer; 
also,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  eye. 

CAR'DAMINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  class  1  Te- 
tradynamia,  order  '2  8ili^»a. 

C AR'DAMOM.  a  perennial  plant  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  are  of  an 
aromatic  and  pungent  flavour,  and  are  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

CAR'DIALGT,  sometimes  called  the 
cardiac  passion,  is  the  heart -bum,  a  vio- 
lent sensation  of  heat  and  acrimony  in  the 


left  oriflce  of  the  stomach,  seemingly  at  the 
heart,  but  rising  into  the  Ksopha;^. 

CAR'DINAL,  which  in  a  generd  sense 
signifies  principal  or  pre-eminent,  is  formed 
of  the  Latin  word  cardo,  a  hinge,  agreeably 
vrith  the  common  expression,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  an  important  matter  that  every 
thing  turns  upon  it :  thus  Justice,  Pradcnce, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude  are  called  the 

four  cardinal  virtnet. ^The  cardinal  signs, 

in  astronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 

Capricorn. ^The  cardinal  points  of  the 

compass,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Cardinal  numbers,  in  grrammar,  are  the  num- 
bers, one,  two,  tfajree,  ftc^  which  are  inde- 
clinable, in  opposition  to  the  ordinid  num- 
bers, first,  second,  third,  &c. 

CAR'DINAL,  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
an  ecclesiastical  prince  and  subordinate 
magistrate,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  enclave 
at  the  election  of  a  pope,  and  who  maybe 
advanced  to  that  dignity  himself.  The 
dress  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  soutanne,  a 
rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red 
hat;  and  his  title  of  address,  "His  emi- 


CARDINAL-FLOWER,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Lobelia,  of  many  species.  They  are 
fibrous-rooted  perennials,  from,  two  to  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  stalks,  ornamented 
with  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
beautiful  monopetalous  flowers  oi  scarlet, 
blue,  and  riolet  colours. 

CARD'ING-MACHINE.  an  instrument 
of  modem  invention  for  comlnng,  breakii^, 
and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.  It  consists 
of  cylinders,  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  force  of  water,  steam,  &c. 

CAR'DIOID,  in  mathematics  an  alge- 
braic curve,  so  called  firom  its  resemblance 
to  a  heart. 

CARDITE,  a  fossil  or  petrified  shell,  of 
the  genus  eardium. 

CARDS,  pieces  of  pasteboard,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  painted  or,  rather,  printed,  of  various 
figures,  made  into  packs  of  62  in  number, 
and  used  by  way  of  amusement  in  different 
games.  They  are  dirided  into  four  kinds, 
viz.  diamoncu,  hearts,  clubs,  and  spades, 
and  thirteen  of  each  kind,  so  that  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  may  be  formed 
with  them,  and  games  of  chance  thereby 
rendered  highly  interesting. 

CAREEN'ING,  in  sea  language,  the 
bringing  a  ship  to  lie  down  on  one  aide,  in 
order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other. 

CAR'GO,  the  goods,  merchandise,  and 
effects  which  are  laden  on  board  a  ship, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  rinnng,  ammunition, 
provisions,  guns,  Ac.  llie  lading  within 
the  hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in 
distinction  tram  horses,  cattle,  ftc,  carried 
on  deck. 

CAR'GOOSB,  a  fowl  belonginr  to  the 
genus  Colymbus,  called  the  Crested  Diver. 


CARIBOO,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  stag  kind. 

CAR'ICA,  in  botany,  the  Papao,  a  tree 
bearing  a  fl(»hy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
melon. 

CAR'ICOUS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
given  to  tumours  resembling  a  flg. 
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CARILLONS,  a  species  of  chimes  fre- 
qaent  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly 
at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  oo  a 
nnmber  of  bells  in  a  belfry,  forming  a  com- 
plete series  or  scale  of  tones  or  semitones, 
like  those  of  the  harpsichord  and  wgan. 

CAR'INATED,  in  botany,  shaned  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship ;  applied  to  a  calyx,  lea^ 
or  nectaiT. 

CAR'LINE,  a  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship, 
nngiag  fore  and  aft,  from  one  deck  beam 
to  another,  directly  OTcr  the  keel,  and  serr- 
ing  as  a  foundation  fbr  the  body  of  the  ship. 

Carline  Knem  are  timbers  lying  across 

from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serring 
to  sustain  the  deck. 

CAB'LOCK,  a  kind  of  isinglass  obtuned 
from  Russia,  made  of  the  sturgeon's  blad- 
der, and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

CAR'MELITBS,  an  order  of  mendicant 
friars,  Tery  numerous  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
They  wear  a  scapulary,  or  small  woollen 
habit,  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  oyer  the 
shoulders. 

CAETMBN,  a  Latin  term,  used,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  to  signify  a  verse ;  but  in  a  more 
peculiar  sense,  to  signify  a  spell,  charm, 
form  of  expiation,  execration,  &C.,  couched 
in  few  words,  plaiieed  in  a  mystic  order,  on 
which  its  eflicaeywas  supposed  to  depend. 
CARMIN'ATIYES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel wind,  promote  perspiration,  and  are 
anti-spasmodic 

CAR'MINB,  a  pigment  or  powder  of  a 
deep  red  or  crimson  colour,  procnred  trova 
eochineal,  and  used  for  painting  in  minia- 
ture. 

CARNATION,  a  bcantifiil  sort  of  clove 
pink,   having   its    bright  eokmrs  equally 

marked  all  over  the  flowers. In  painting, 

flesh  colour. 

CARNBXIAN,  a  precifras  stone,  either 
red,  flesh-colour,  or  white.  The  finest  car- 
neiians  are  those  of  the  East  Indies :  there 
are  some  beauUfol  ones  in  the  rivers  of 
Silesia  and  Bohemia;  and  some  of  a  quality 
not  to  be  despised  in  Britain.  The  use  to 
whieh  they  are  most  generally  applied  is 
that  of  seals. 

CAB'NIVAL,  the  feast  or  season  of  re- 
joicing  previous  to  Lent,  celebrated  with 
great  spirit  throughout  Italy,  when  feasts, 
balls,  operas,  concerts,  masquerades,  &c., 
sIknumL  The  churches  are  filled  with  cho- 
risters, and  the  streets  with  masks.  This 
festival  flourishes  more  particularly  at  Ve. 
nice,  where  it  begins  on  the  second  holiday 
in  Christmas,  and  where  it  boasts  to  have 
had  at  one  time  seven  sovereign  princes 
and  thirty  thousand  ibreigners  among  its 
votaries. 

CARNrVOBOUS,  an  epithet  appUed  to 
animals  that  feed  on  flesh. 

CARrOB-TRER  the  Cerotnia  Siliqua, 
a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  growing  in  the  hedges,  and 
produees  long^  flat,  brown-coloored  pods, 
flUed  vrith  a  mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  lliougfa  not  accounted 
very  wholesome,  these  pods  are  often  ettten 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  times  of  scarcity. 
CAROLITIO  COLUMNS,  in  architeo- 


tore,  colamns  with  foliated  shafts,  deco- 
rated with  leaves  and  branches  winding 
spirally  around  them,  or  forming  crowns - 
and  festoons. 

CARO'LUS,  a  gold  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  at  that  time  valued  at 
twenty  shillings,  but  afterwards  current  at 
twenty-three. 

CAEOT'lD  ARTERIES,  in  anatomy, 
two  arteries  in  the  neck,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  brain. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  Cy- 
prions,  an  excellent  flsn  for  ponds.  These 
fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large  sixe, 
and  live  to  a  great  age. 

CARTASUS,  in  botany,  a  highly  poison- 
ous herb,  resembling  myrrh. 

CARPATH'ICUM,  in  medicme,  a  name 
for  the  fine  essential  oil  distilled  from  the 
fresh  cones  of  firs,  &c 

CAR'PENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting, 
firuning,  and  joining  timber,  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings:  it  is  subservient  to 
architecture,  and  is  divided  into  koute-cmr- 
pentry  and  tkip-^arpentrv. 

CAR'PENTER'S  RULE,  a  tool  genenOly 
used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber  and  the  artificers 
work. 

CARPE'SIUM,  a  genns  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaeen  system,  class  19  Syngenetia,  or- 
der 3  Pofyqamia  ntptrfiua;  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which  is  the  well-known  cluy- 
santbemum. 

CAR'PET,  a  sort  of  stuff  wrought  either 
with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  and  used  as 
a  covering  for  the  floor.  Persian  and 
Turkish  carpets  are  the  most  costly;  but  { 
a  variety  of  other  kinds  are  used,  many  of 
which  are  both  elegant  and  durable.  I 

CAR' POLITE,  petrified  fruits,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  nuU  converted 
into  ailex. 

CAKl"Ol/OGT,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  trfHts  of  fruits.  j 

CAB'PdS,  in  anatomy,  the  wrist. 

CAR'RACK.  a  large  armed  ves»el  era- 
ployed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Bast  In- 
dia and  HrHsiliaii  trade. 

CARRA'GU,  a  barricade  made  by  carts 
and  wagons,  with  which  the  Gauls  impeded 
the  progress  of  an  enemy. 

CARRA'RA,  a  bard  white  kind  of  marble, 
somewhat  resembUng  the  Parian;  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Carrara,  where  it  was 
found.  i 

CAR'RICK-BITTS,  in  a  ship,  the  bitts 

which  support  the  windlass. Cabricx- 

BBif  D,  a  partirnlar  kind  of  knot. 

CARBONADE,  a  short  piece  of  ord- 
nance, having  a  iMwe  caliber,  and  a  cham- 
ber for  the  powder,  like  a  mortar. 

CARRU'CA,  in  antiqmty,  a  splendid 
kind  of  chaiiot,  or  car  on  four  wheels, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  ivory,  silver, 
and  sometimes  of  gold. 

CARTE-BLANC  H  E,  a  blank  paper,  sign- 
ed at  the  bottom  with  aperion's  name,  and 
given  to  another  person  vrith  permission 
to  fill  it  up  as  he  pleases;  applied  gene- 
rally in  the  sense  ofunlimited  terms  being 
granted. 
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CARTE,  ia  fendnB,  b  thrust  with  b 
aword  at  the  inaide  oft' 
the  body. 


the  upper  part  of 

CAE^BL,  an  agreement  between  two 
states  for  the  ezchanKe  of  their  prisoners 
of  war<— ^A  earUl-Mip,  a  ship  conunis- 
sioned  in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  pri- 
soners of  any  two  hostile  powers;  also  to 
carry  any  particular  request  from  one  power 
to  another.  The  offioer  who  commands  her 
is  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo^  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  except  a  gun  for  the 
purpose  of  ftrinr  signals. 

CARTE'SIANS.  those  who  adhere  to  the 
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CABTHAOINIAN,  a  native  of  ancient 
Carthage,  or  somethhig  pertaining  to  that 
eelebrated  dfy,  which  was  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  modem  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Phwnicians,  and  destroyed  by  the  Bo- 
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CABTILA'GINOUS  HSHES,  those  hsT- 
ing  cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skele- 
tons. Many  of  these  are  TiTiparous,  as 
the  ray  and  shark ;  others  oviparous,  as  the 
sturgeon.    They  are  now  snbdifided  into 

BrtmekiotttgiKoA  Cktrndr^ttrfoU, Cwr- 

tiUMimmulMif,  in  botany,  a  leaf  surrounded 
with  a  marfin,  thicker  than  the  rest,  but 
composed  of  the  same  substance 

CARTOON',  a  design  drawn  upon  large 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  being 
traced  npon  any  other  substance,  where 
the  suldeet  is  to  be  finished.  The  moat 
eelebrated  cartoons  in  existence  are  those 
of  Raphael,  serea  of  which  are  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  were  originally  designea  for 
tapestry. 


CARTOUCH',  a  case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  besides 
iron  balls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of 
ahowitxer.  Also,  a  portable  box  for  charges. 

In  architecture,  earUmeke*  are  blocks 

or  modiUions  used  in  the  cornices  of  wains- 
coted apartments  t  also  ornaments  repre- 
senting a  scroll  of  paper. 

CAR'TRIDGB,  a  case  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment filled  with  gunpowder,  and  used  in 
the  charging  of  guns.  The  cartridges  for 
small  arms,  prenared  for  battle,  contain  the 
powder  and  ball:  those  for  cannon  and 
mortars  are  made  of  pasteboard  or  tin. 
Cartridges  without  balls  are  called  blamk- 

eartridget. ^The  earfridge-box  is  a  case 

of  wood  covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for 
cartridges,  and  worn  upon  a  belt  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

CABTTULART,  or  CHARTULART,  a 
register-book,  or  reetvd,  as  of  a  monastery. 

C  AR1JCATE,  in  old  deeds,  as  much  land 
as  one  team  can  plough  in  a  year. 

CAR'UNCLB,  in  surgery,  a  small  fleshy 
excrescence  either  natural  or  morbid. 

CARVING,  the  art  of  cutting  wood  into 
various  forms  and  figures. 

C ARTATIDEI^  in  architecture,  columns 
liars  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  women, 
in  the  dress  of  the  Caryan  people. 
Iliey  were  erected  as  trophies,  and  mteud- 
ed  to  represent  the  Carian  vromen  who 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 
Other  female  figures  were  afterwards  used 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were  called 

^CARYOPHTLa.EJi,  theSSnd  Linncan 
natural  order  of  planta,  containing  the  pink, 
carnation,  &e. 

CARYOPHTLOiEOUB,  in  botany, 
epithet  given  to  such  flowers  as  have  five 
petals  with  long  daws,  in  a  tubular  calyx. 

CASAR'CA,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  anas,  nlled  also  Ruddygooac^  net 
with  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

CASCADE,  a  small  watcrfidl,  dther  _ 
tnral  or  artificial.  The  word  is  applied  to 
such  as  are  less  than  a  cataract. 

CASCAL'HO,  a  deposit  of  gravd,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found, 

CASCARIL'LA,  in  medidne,  the  word 
originally  used  to  signify  Peruvian  baric, 
but  which  »  now  appued  to  the  bark  of  the 
erefen  cMcoriUa,  a  veir  excellent  tonic. 

CASE,  the  particular  state,  condition, 
or  circumstances  that  befkl  a  person,  nr  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Also,  any  outside  co- 
vering which  serves  to  endose  a  thing  en- 
tirely, as  paddng-caaes,  or  knife^ases.  In 
carpentry,  the  case  of  a  door  is  the  wooden 
frame  in  which  it  is  hung.  In  printing,  it  ia 
afhone  of  wood,  irith  numerous  small  par- 
titions for  the  letters.1 C  as  b,  in  grammar, 

implies  the  difTerent  inflections  or  termina- 
tions  of  nouns,  serving  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent relationB  they  bear  to  each  other 

and  the  things  they  represent. Jeti»n 

•n  tht  COM,  in  law,  is  an  action  in  which 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  ia  set  out  ia 
the  writ. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring iron,  ao  aa  to  render  ita  outer  anr- 
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&ee  hard,  and  capable  of  reaiating  any 
edged  tooL 

CA'8£IC-ACID,  the  acid  of  cbeeae.  or  a 
snbstance  so  called,  extracted  from  cheese. 

CA'SEMATB,  in  fortification,  a  vault  of 
mason's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion, 
next  to  the  cortain,  senring  aa  a  battenr 
to  defend  the  opposite  bastion,  and  the 
■Boatt. 

CA'SElfENT,  a  window  that  opens  on 
hinges.    Also,  a  hollow  moulding. 

CASE-SHOT,  musket  baUs,  stones,  old 
iioB,  ftc,  put  into  casea  and  discharged 


CASH,  money  in  hand,  or  readf  money, 
distinguished  from  bills. 

CASH'BW.NUT,  the  Anaeardium,  a 
West  Indian  tree,  bearing  a  kidney-shaped 
nut.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
and  ftdl  of  an  acid  juice.  To  the  apex  of 
this  fruit  grows  this  nut,  the  shell  of  which 
is  hard,  and  the  kernel  sweet. 

CASHIER',  a  person  who  b  entrusted 
with  the  cash  of  some  public  company.  In 
a  banking  establishment  the  cashier  su- 
perintends the  books,  payments,  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  bank :  he  iDao  signa  or  coun- 
tersigns the  notes,  and  saperintends  all 
the  transactions,  under  the  order  of  the  di- 

CASH'MERB.  a  delicate  woollen  fabric 
manufactured  from  the  downy  wttol  found 
about  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  Tbibet 
goat.  The  fine  akawU  made  of  this  material 
were  first  imported  from  Cashmere. 
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also  used  in  the  Tenice-trcaele,  mithridate^  i 
&c.  The  cassia  caryophyllata,  or  ^0^9  \ 
bark,  is  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  akxi-  . 
pharmic. 

CAS'SID  A,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order 
of  the  coleoptera.  \ 

CAS'SIOBURT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  rosMiie,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  [ 
species  is  the  Tapon  of  South  America, 
whose  berries  are  of  a  besntiful  red  colour. 

CASSIOPE'IA,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  opposite  the 
Great  Bear,  on  the  other  side  the  pole.  In 
the  year  1672,  a  remarkable  new  star  ap- 
peared in  this  constellation,  surpassing 
Syrius  or  Lyra  in  brirhtness.  It  appeared 
burger  than  Jupiter,  but  after  a  few  months 
it  declined ;  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  entirely 


CASSITEHIA,  a  genus  of  crystals  which 
appear  to  have  an  admixture  of  some  par- 
ticles of  tin. 

C  AS'SOCK,  the  Tcstment  worn  by  rlergy- 
men  under  their  gowns. 

CAS'SOWARt;  in  omithologT,  a  large 
bird  of  the  eenus  Strmthio,  nearly  the  sixe 
of  an  ostrich,  but  with  legs  thicker  and 
stnmger.  The  wings  are  so  small  as  not 
to  appear,  being  hid  under  the  feathers, 
and  on  the  head  is  a  kind  of  homy  helmet. 
It  runs  with  most  surprising  swiftness. 

CAST,  among  artisu,  any  statue  or  put 
of  a  statue,  of  brnnse,  or  of  plaster-of- Paris. 
A  cast  is  that  which  owes  lU  figure  to  the 
mould  into  which  the  matter  of  it  has  been 
poured  or  cast  while  in  a  fluid  state ;  and 
thus  differs  from  a  model,  which  is  made 
by  repeated  efforts  with  a  ductile  substance, 
as  any  adhesive  earth ;  and  from  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  which  is  the  work  of  the  chissel. 

CASTANETS.  instrumenU  formed  of 
small  concavf  shells  of  ivorr  or  hard  wood, 
fastened  to  Uie  thumb  ana  beat  vrith  the 
middle  finger.  The  Spaniards  and  Moors 
use  them  aa  an  accompaniment  to  their 
aaraband  dances  and  guitars. 

CASTA'NEA,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
cfaesnut-trec. 

CASTE,  the  general  name  for  the  tribes 
of  various  emplovment,  into  which  the 
Hindoos  are  mvided  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  generations  of  families.  Hie 
first  caste  is  religious;  the  second  warlike; 
the  third  commercial;  and  the  fourth  la- 
bourers. Persons  of  the  religious  caste  are 
iiniversall]|r  denominated  brmmitu  ;  the  sol- 
diers or  pnnces  are  styled  enttery  or  rajmkt; 
the  traders,  ckcmtm  or  tkuddery ;  the  lowest 
order,  paria*. 

CA8TELLAIN,  in  feudal  times,  the 
owner,  lord,  or  govamor  of  a  castle  or  for- 
tified place. 

CASTELLANT,  the  lordship  belonging 
to  a  castle;  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction. 

CA'STING,  vrith  founders,  the  running  of 
metal  into  a  mould :  among  sculptors,  it  is 
the  taking  casts  or  impressions  of  figures, 
&c.     Flaster-of-Paris  is  the    most  usual 

material  employed  for  this  purpose. In 

natural  history,  the  word  cattinp  is  used  for 
that  process  by  which  some  animals  throw 

raa  Bcns  ab  wbi^i.  as  thb  babk  or  tub  cassia  tbbb  abb  usbb  in  cooxkbt. 
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off  thor  ddna,  homa,  Ac  whea  the  old  Cdl 
off  to  BMke  room  for  the  new. 

CASTLE,  a  fbrtren  or  place  rendered 
defenceable,  cither  bj  nature  or  artw ^En- 
glish cartlea,  walled  with  stone,  and  de- 
sired for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  no  hi^^her  date  than 
the  Conquest.  Those  previottslr  erected 
had  been  suffered  to  nil  into  min;  and 


many  writers  ha 
stance  as  a  reason  for  the  focili^  with 
which  William  the  Norman  made  himself 
master  of  the  eoontry.  It  was  the  policy 
of  this  able  general  to  bnild  a  ctmsiderable 
number;  and  in  process  of  time  the  mar- 
tial tenants  of  the  crown  erected  them  for 
themselves;  so  that  towards  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign,  we  are  told  that  there 
existed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  At 
this  period  castles  were  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  both  the  sov4 — ~- 
and  the'  suhjectt  considerable  sf 
appear  to  have  taken  place  with 
their  continuances  several  were  demolish- 
ed; and  their  genoal  decline  cmnmenced. 
A  complete  castle  consisted  of  a  ditch  or 
moat,  an  outwork,  called  a  barbican,  which 
guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge;  an  arti< 
ficial  mount;  an  outer  and  inner  ballium 
or  indosure ;  and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower, 
in  which  the  owner  or  governor  resided, 
and  under  which  were  the  dungeons.—— 
CoMtle-ffuard,  a  feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obU^ed  the  tenant  to  per- 
form  service  within  the  realm,  without 
limitation  of  timcw Caatle-voard,  an  im- 
position laid  upon  subjects  dwelling  within 
a  certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  watch  and  ward  in  the 
castle. 

CASTOR,  in  sodogy,  the  Beaver.  Also, 
a  reddidi-brown  substance^  of  a  strong  pe- 
netrating smell,  taken  from  bags  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver  i  it  is  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic 

CASTORIN,  or  CA8TORINE,  in  che- 
mistry, an  animal  principle  discovered  in 
castor  when  boiled  in  alcohoL 

CASTOR-OIL,  in  medicine,  the  oU  of  the 
Bicinua,  at  Palma  Ckritti,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  and  which  is  obtained  from  the  nuts 
or  seeds  by  expression  or  decoction.  It  is 
a  mild  and  safe  cathartic 

CASTRATION,  in  botany,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  anthers,  or  the  tops  of  the  sta- 
mens of  Howers,  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen. 

CASTISTRT,  the  science  of  resolving 
cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
any  act,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of  society,  or 
from  reason. 

CA'SUS  F(EIXERIS,  the  ease  stipulated 
bv  treaty,  or  which  comes  within  the  terms 
or  compact. 

CA'SUS  OMIS'SUS,  in  law,  where  any 
particular  thing  is  omitted,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statute. 

CAT,  a  well  known  domestic  animal,  of 
the  felhie  Kenns,but  sometimes  wild  in  the 
woods,  ana  large 


term  for  a  ahm  Baaally  eaq^loyed  in  the 

coal  trade Also  a  sort  of  stnn^  tackle 

for  diawii^  D  the  anchor. ^It  is  also  a 

military  term  for  akind  of  shed  under  whidi 
■(ridiers  conceal  themsdves  while  filing  np 
a  ditch  or  mininga  waU. 

CATABAPTIST,  one  who  is  averse  to 
die  Christian  lite  or  ceremony  of  biytism. 

CATACHRB'SIS,  in  rhetoric  a  trope 
which  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
express  another.    Thus  Milt<m,  in  de- 
scribing R^rfiael's  descent  Ikom  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  says, 
**  Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  qpeeds,  and  thro*  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
BaiU  between  winlds  and  vrarlds.* 
So  in  Scrintnre  we  read  of  the  "UsmI  of 
the  griper    A  eateehreus,  in  fiuit,  is  the 
abuse  of  a  trop^  or  when  a  word  is  too  far 
wrested  from  its  (wiginal  ugnifieation. 

CATACLA'SIS.  in  mediane.  a  breakiBg 
or  distortion  in  general;  but  particularly 
•bat  of  the  eyes. 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  subterraneons 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous sepulchres,  in  the  Ap|iiaa  Way, 
near  Rome;  supposed  to  be  the  cells  in 
which  were  deposited  tlte  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christian  martjrrs.  But  there 
are  many  others,  as  at  Paris,  Ac  | 

CATACOUSTICS,  an  appeUation  given 
to^tbe  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds,  called 
also  eatapkoniea.  \ 

CATAGIIAT'IC,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  bas  the  quality  of  promoting 
the  union  of  fractured  bones.  i 

CATALEF'SIS,or  CATALEPSY,  a  kind 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  patient  is  speech-  . 
less,  senseless,  and  fixed  in  one  posture, 
with  his  eyes  open,  though  aitbont  seeing 
or  understanding. 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNEE',  a  cata- 
logue of  books  classed  under  heads  and 
particularly  described.  | 

CATALTA.  in  botany,  a  South  American 


tree,  of  the  genus  Ingnauia,  or  trumpet- 
flower,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  appear- ; 
anee  when  in  blossom. 

CATAMARAN',  a  sort  of  floating  raft, 
originally  used  in  Chins  as  a  fixliing  boat,    i 

CATAMOUNT,  in  loology.  the  wild  eat,  ' 
or  cat  of  the  mountain,  of  North  America. 

CATAFHRACT.  in  the  ancient  military 
art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  armour, 
formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links,  and  used  to  defend  the 
breast,  or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse  aa 
well  as  the  rider. 

CATAPLASM,  a  poultice  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  bodv,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  &c  When  mus- 
tard is  an  ingredient,  it  u  called  a  stnapitiit. 

CATAPULTA,  or  CATAPULT,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones  upon  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  euxines  would  throw  stones 
of  a  hundred  weight.  Joseplius  takes  notice 
of  the  surprising  effects  (u  these  engines, 
and  says,  that  the  stones  thrown  out  of 
them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked 
off  the  angles  of  the  towers,  and  would  levd 
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a  whf^  file  of  men,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  catapulta  Offered  from  the 
b«li«ta,  inAsmach  as  the  latter  threw  stones 
oalj,  whereas  the  former  threw  chiefly  darts 
and  javelins. 

CAT'ABACT,  a  great  fall  of  water  orer 
a  preemice  in  the  chauinel  of  a  river, 
eanaed  by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  stopping 
the  eoorae  of  the  stream;  as  that  <^ 
ina^para,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhine. -Cataaagt,  in  medicine^  an  affec- 
tion of  the  crystaline  homonr  of  the  eye,  or 
its  capsnlcw  which  becomes  so  opaque  as  to 
^ereat  the  rays  of  liffht  firom  passing  to  the 
<9tie  nerre.  Imeipient  eataraet,  is  only  suf. 
fusion  of  sight  when  little  clouds  seem  to 
ioat  befbre  the  eye.  Coisfinmed  eataraet,  is 
when  the  apple  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly, 
or  in  part  corered,  so  that  the  rays  of  lirht 
cannot  pass  to  the  retina.  [For  further 
information  on  this  dreadful  affliction,  see 
*  Stevenson  on  Cataract" :  and  for  an  effee- 
taal  enrcv  consult  the  author  of  that  work.] 

CATAKKH',  commonly  denominated  a 
C0ld,  is  an  inoreased  secretion  of  mncns 
frcnn  the  nos^  fttucea,  and  bronchiae,  with 
fitrer,  coo^,  lassitude,  &c  When  a  catarrh 
is  epidem^  U  is  called  the  ti^^MMra. 

CATASTTASIS,  in  poetry,  the  third  put 
of  the  ancient  drama,  being  that,  wherein 
the  intrigoe^  or  action,  is  supported  and 
carried  on,  and  hoghtened,  till  it  be  ripe  for 
umavelling  in  the  catastrrahe. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  fourth  and  last  part  in  the  ancient 
irama,  or  that  immediately  succeeding  the 
catastatis;  and  which  consists  in  the  un- 
fslding  and  winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing 
updincalties,  and  closing  the  play. 

CATCH,  in  music,  is  deflned  to  be  **  a 
pieee  Cot  three  <xr  four  roices,  one  of  which 
Elds,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
notes."  But  perhaps  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  a  fUgue  m  the  unison, 
whcKin  to  humour  some  conceit  in  the 
words,  or  to  give  them  a  different  meaning, 
the  mdody  is  broken,  and  the  sense  is  in- 
tenrapted  in  one  part,  and  caught  and  sap- 
ported  by  another. 

C  ATCH'-FL  Y,  a  wdl-known  plant,  having 
grass-like  leavea,  and  a  long  stalk  termi- 
nated  by  a  cluster  of  crimson  flowers. 

CAinSCHISlkL  a  form  of  instruction  in 
idigion,  conTcyeo  in  questions  and  answers. 
The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  En^nd 
originally  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  repe- 
tition ot  the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and 
the  Loid's  prayer;  but  King  James  I.  or- 
dered  the  bishops  to  add  to  it  a  short  and 
plain  explication  of  the  sacraments. 

CA'TECHIST,  an  oflBcer  in  the  primitive 
Christian  chnrch,  whose  businesi  it  was  to 
instruct  the  catechumens  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  thereby  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  baptism. 

CAT'ECHU,or  Taaa*  JAroificA,a  gum 
of  a  very  astringent  quality,  obtained  by 
deeoetion  and  evaporation  from  a  species 
of  JriMAMi  in  India.    It  consists  chiefly  of 

C  ATECHUTHENS,  a  name  formerly  given 
ia  the  Christian  church,  to  such  as  were 


inepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, niese  were  anciently  the  children  of 
believing  parents,  or  pagans  not  fully  ini> 
tiated  in  the  principles  m  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  were  admitted  to  this  state  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

CATE60RT,  in  logic,  a  aeries  or  order 
of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes  contained 
under  a  genus.  The  school  philosophers 
distributed  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  classes, 
which  classes  the  Greeks  called  categories, 
and  the  Latins  predicaments.  Aristotle 
made  ten  categories,  vis.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relaticm,  action,  passioii,  tim^ 
plao^  situation,  and  habit. 

CATBTif  A,  in  a  general  sense^  denotes  a 
chain.— —In  anatomy,  a  name  used  by 
some  f<Mr  the  musd^  more  oonunonly  called 

tibimlit  antieut4 -Catbra    Patei;m,  in 

matters  of  literature,  a  book  eoataininr  the 
sentunenU  of  the  ancient  Christian  h&tn, 
with  respect  to  their  doctrines. 

CATENA'RIA,  or  CATENART.  in  geo- 
metry,  the  curve  which  an  extended  wope 
forms  by  its  own  weight. 

CATERPILLAR,  hi  entcmology.  the 
larva  produced  firmn  the  egg,  wbich  ia 
transformed  first  into  the  chrysalis  or 
nymph,  and  afterwards  into  the  butterfly. 
Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves  or 
succulent  vegetebles,  and  are  sometimes 
very  destructive:  they  are  fUmished  with 
several  pairs  of  feet,  and  have  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  a  worm,  variously  'co- 
lourecU  and  often  hairy.  It  is  well  known, 
that  aU  winged  insects  pass  through  a  rep- 
tile state  before  they  arrive  at  pfrfection : 
this  great  change  from  a  worm  to  a  but- 
terfly was  formerly  esteemed  a  real  meta- 
morphosis of  one  animal  to  another;  but 
later  discoveries  have  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  embryo  butterfly,  with  all 
the  lineaments  of  its  parent,  is  contained 
vrithin  the  external  cases  or  coverings  of 
the  caterpillar. 

CATGUT,  the  name  for  the  strings  made 
of  the  intestines  of  sheep  or  lambs,  used  in 
musical  instruments,  &c.  Great  quantities 
are  imported  from  Lyons  and  Italy. 

CATHAR'TICS,  medicines  which  cleanse 
the  stomach  and  bowels  by  acting  as  pur- 
gatives. 

CAT- HEAD,  in  marine  language,  a 
strong  beam  projecting  horisontally  over 
a  ship's  bows. Cdt-karping*,  ropes  serv- 
ing to  brace  in  the  shronds  of  the  lower 

masts  behind  their  respective  yards. 

Caf$  paw,  a  light  air  perceived  in  a  calm, 
by  a  ripnling  on  the  surfru^  of  the  water. 

CATHEADS,  two  strong  beams  of  tim- 
her  in  a  vessel,  which  serve  to  suspend  the 
anchor  clear  of  the  bow. 

CATHEDRA,  in  archsology,   a  term 
used  to  denote  the  pulpit,  or  the  professor's 
chair.     It  originally  signified  any  chair. 
-Among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 


a  bishop's  see,  or  throne.  Hence,  ex  cathe- 
dra is  a  phrase  much  used  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Romish  church,  in  relation  to  the 
solemn  decrees  of  the  pope. 
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CATHE'DRAL,  the  episcopal  church,  or 
R  church  where  there  is  a  bishop's  seat  or 
see.  A  cathedral  was  originally  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  the  Christiaas,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  having  no  liberty  to 
build  any  temple.  By  their  churches  they 
onlv  meant  their  assemblies ;  and  by  their 
cathedrals,  nothing  moi«  than  oonaisto- 
ries. 

CATHERINE- WHEEL,  ^n  architecture, 
a  large  circular  ornament  in  Gothic  win- 
dows. Also,  a  sortof  fire-works  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  is  made  to 
torn  round  when  it  is  let  off. 

CATH'ETER,  in  surgery,  a  tabular  in- 
strument, usually  made  of  silver,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  stone,  or  discharge  the  urine 
when  suppressed;  also  a  bougie  made  of 
silver  or  caoutchouc 

CATH'ETUS,  in  ^metry,  a  line  or  ra- 
dius falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line 
or  surface;  as  the  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle. Catketusqfineidenee,  in 

catoptrics,  a  right  line  drawn  from  a  point 
of  the  object,  perpendicular  to  the  reflect- 
ing line. Catketua  qf  r^ctwm,  or  qf  the 

eift,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpen- 

dUcolar  to  the  reflecting  line. Catketu* 

Hf  obliquation,  a  right  line  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  the  speculum,   in  the  point  of 

incidence  or  reflection. In  architecture, 

a  eatkehu  is  a  perpendicular  line,  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical 
body,  as  a  baluster,  column,  &c. 

CATH'OLIC,  an  epithet  properly  sig^- 
tying  universal.  Originally  this  appellation 
was  given  to  the  Christian  church  in  gene- 
ral, but  now  the  Romish  church  assumes  it 
exclusively  to  itself;  whence  the  name  of 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  applied,  since 
the  Reformation,  to  the  followers  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic 
church  in   being,    that   is,   no   universal 

Christian  communion. Catholic  Majesty, 

the  title  given  to  the  king  or  queen  ^of 
Spain.— —^'afAo/tc  Priest,  a  clergyman  or 
priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  &c.,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church. Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, is  the  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restraints  to  which  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
formerly  subjected.  The  flrst  step  towards 
this  tooK  place  in  1793,  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  which  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw 
open  to  them  all  employments  in  the  army 
in  Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  In 
1801  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  took  place;  but  thon((h  full 
emancipation  had  oeen  promised,  it  was 
said,  as  a  consequence  of  this  union,  it  was 
not  fulfllled;  and  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made  to  effect  it. 
At  length,  in  1829  (April  10),  a  relief  bill, 
abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics,  by  repealing  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, &c.,  was  carried  bv  the  Wellington 
administration.  By  this  bill.  Catholics  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the 


lord-chancellorships  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  lord-lientenanry  of  Ireland,  the 
ofBce  of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

CATHOL'ICUN,  a  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases; a  soft  purgative  electuary,  so  called, 
as  being  supposed  an  universal  and  effica- 
cious puree  of  all  humours. 

CATKIN,  in  botany,  a  species  of  calyx, 
or  rather  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a 
lorxf;  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under 
which  are  the  flowers  and  the  essential 
parts  of  the  firuit ;  so  called  fh>m  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cat's  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be 
foimd  on  the  haxel,  willow,,  birch,  oak, 
poplar,  &c 

CATO'CHE,  or  CATCyCHUS,  in  medi- 
cine, a  tetanus  or  spasmodic  affiection,  by 
which  the  patient  u  rendered,  in  an  in- 
stant, as  immoveable  as  a  statue,  without 
either  sense  or  motion,  and  continues  in 
the  same  posture  he  was  in  at  the  moment 
he  was  seised.  The  proximate  canseof  this 
disease  is  the  immobility  of  the  common 
sensory,  ttom  the  time  of  the  first  attack, 
and  therefore  is  an  absolute  rest  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glands  of  the 
brain,  and  of  all  its  emissories.  It  seldom 
changes  to  any  other  disease,  and  some- 
times it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  epilepsy, 
convulsions,  madness,  or  an  atrophy,  m-hich 
ha^  esded  In  death. 

CATCXDON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
cetaceous  fishes;  the  characters  of  which 
are  these :  they  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  nor  any  fin  on  the  back. 

CATOF8I8,  in  medicine,  an  acute  and 
quick  perception;  particularly  that  acute- 
ness  of^the  faculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  a  consumption. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explams  the  properties  of  reflected  light, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  reflected 
ftom  mirrors. 

CATSILVER,  a  fossil,  a  species  of  miea. 
It  is  of  three  sorts,  the  yellow  or  gi^en, 
white  or  silvery,  and  the  black. 

CATOPTROMANCY,  a  species  of  divi. 
nation  among  the  ancients,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  sick,  by  letting  down  a  mir- 
ror, fastened  by  a  thread,  int9  a  fountain 
before  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  look  at  his 
face  in  it.     If  it  appeared  distorted  and 

Ehastly,  it  was  a  sign  of  death ;  if  fresh  and 
ealthy,  it  denoted  a  speedy  recovery. 

CATS  ETE,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone,  or 
sub-species  of  quarts,  very  luurd  and  trans- 
parent, of  a  glistening  gray,  with  a  tinge  of 
g^en,  yellow,  or  white. 

CATS-TAIL  GRASS,  a  kind  of  reed,  of 
the  genus  typha,  bearing  a  spike^  like  the 
tail  of  a  cat. 

CATTLE,  homed  beasts,  that  feed  in 
pasture,  or  generally  all  four-footed  beasts 
that  serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

CAU'DEX,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

CAUK.  a  name  given  by  miners  to  cer- 
tain specimens  of  the  compact  sulphate  of 
barytes.  The  same  word  is  sometimes 
given  to  masses  composed  of  concentric 
lamellar  concretions. 
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CAUDA,  in  utronomT,  the  Latin  name 
for  tail,  which  ia  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
sereral  constellations,  to  denote  certain 
stars  in  their  tails;  as  Cauda  Caprieomi, 
Cauda  Leoni*,  &c. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the 
abdomen,  covering  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lower  intestines,  and  usually  furnished  with 
a  large  quantity  of  &t.  It  is  more  pro- 
perly termed  the  omentum,  or  from  its  net- 
like structure,  reticulum, ^The  word  caul 

is  also  used  for  a  membrane  which 


the  head  of  many  new-bom  chU- 

.   JO    which   Tolgar   st 

surdly  annexes  the  charm 


passes  1 
dren.  t4 


superstition 
a  of  preservation 
from  drowning. 

CAULES'CENT,  in  botany,  having  a 
stem  different  from  that  which  produces 
the  flower.  Linnsus  applies  this  term  to 
the  root  also,  as  in  the  turnip. 

CAULIfEBOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
SBch  plants  as  have  a  perfect  caulis  or  stem. 

CAUL'l  FLOWERS,  a  much  esteemed 
species  of  brtutiea,  or  cabbage.  ^ 

CAUL'INE,  in  botanv,  growing  imme- 
diately on  the  stem,  without  the  mterven- 
tion  of  branches ;  as  a  cauUne  leaf,  bulb, 
peduncle,  &c. 

CAU'LIS,  in  botany,  the  stalk  of  her- 
baceous  planU:  this  in  trees  is  called  eau- 
dex,  or  tne  trunk ;  and  in  grasses  eulmue, 
or  the  stem. 

CAUS'ALTT,  among  miners,  the  light 
earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by  washing. 

CAUSAL'ITY,  or  CAUSATION,  among 
metaphysicians,  the  action  or  power  of  a 
cause  in  producing  its  effect. 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  anything 
proceeds,  or  bv  virtue  of  which  anything  is 
done :  it  stands  opposed  to  effect.  We  get 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  vicissitude  of  thinp,  while 
we  perceive  some  qualities  or  substances 
begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  their 
existence  from  the  due  application  and  ope- 
ration of  other  beings.  That  which  pro- 
duces is  the  cause;  that  which  is  produced, 

the  effect. Causes  are  distinguished,  by 

the  schools,  into  efficient,  material,  final, 
and  f(MrmaL  ^ffieient  Causes  are  the  acenU 
employed  in  the  production  of  anything. 
Material  Causes,  the  subjecto  whereon  the 
agenU  work  ;  or  the  materials  whereof  the 
£ing  is  produced.  Final  Causes  are  the 
motives  inducing  an  agent  to  act:  or  the 
dnign  and  purpose  for  which  the  thing 
was  done.  Causes  are  again  distinguished 
into  physical  and  moral ;  universal,  or  par- 
tienlar;  principal, or  instrumental:  total, or 

partial;  nnivocal,  equivocal,  Ac. Cause, 

among  civilians,  is  the  same  vrith  action; 
denoting  any  leg^  process  which  a  party 
institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  supposed  right. 

CAU'SEWAY.or  CAU'SEY,  a  way  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  by 
stones,  stakes,  earth,  or  fascines:  serving 
either  as  a  road  in  wet  marshy  places,  or 
to  prevent  a  river  firom  overflowing  the 
lower  grounds.  It  is  also  very  generally 
Bsed  for  fli  raised  way  or  path  in  any  ordi- 
nary road. 


CAUSnC,  in  medicine,  any  snbstanee 
of  so  hot  a  nature,  that,  being  applied,  it 
corrodes  and  burns  the  texture  of  the  parts. 
Caustics  differ  from  cauteries  in  perform- 
ing their  effects  slower,  and  with  less  force 

and  pain. Lunar  Caustic,  a  preparation 

of  ciystals  of  silver,  obtained  by  solution  in 
nitric  add,  and  afterwards  fiiscd  in  a  cruci- 
ble.   It  is  a  nitrate  of  silver. Caustic 

Curve,  in  geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  a 
coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected 
frt>m  some  other  curve. 

CAU8TI"CITY,  the  quality  of  acting 
like  fire  on  animal  matter;  or  of  combining 
with  the  principles  of  organized  substances, 
and  destroying  their  texture— a  quality  be- 
longing to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alka- 
lies, and  some  metallic  salts. 

CAUTERY,  in  surgery,  a  medicine  for 
burning,  eatinj^  or  corroding  any  solid  part 
of  the  body.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing 
some  morbid  part  is  termed  cauterization. 

CAUTIO'NE  ADMITTEN'DA.  inlaw,  a 
writ  which  lies  against  a  bishop  that  holds 
an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  for 
contempt,  after  he  has  offered  sufficient 
caution  or  security  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  church.  On  receipt  of  this  writ,  the 
sheriff  warns  the  bishop  to  take  caution. 

CAVALCA'DE,  a  pompons  procession  of 
horsemen,  eiiuipages,  Ac.,  by  way  of  parade 
to  grace  a  triumph,  public  entry,  or  the  like. 

CAVALIER',  a  ^dlant  armed  horseman. 
It  was  also  an  upellation  given  to  the 
party  of  Charles  I.  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  pariiamentarians,  who  were  called 

Round-heads. In  fortification,  a  work 

raised  within  the  body  of  a  place,  above  the 
other  works. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back ;  a  general  term  for  light-horse,  dra- 
goons, luicers,  and  all  other  troops  who 
are  armed  and  mounted.  Their  chief  use 
is  to  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  enemy,  and  intercept  his 
convoys;  in  battle,  to  support  and  cover 
the  infantry,  and  to  break  through  and  dis- 
order the  enemy.  The  use  of  cavalry  is 
probably  nearly  as  ancient  as  war  itself. 
At  the  present  day  the  cavalry  is  divided 
into  light  and  heavjf  horse,  which  are  cm  • 
ployed  for  different  purposes.  The  heavy 
cavalry,  with  defensive  armour  (cuirassiers), 
is  generally  employed  where  force  is  requi- 
site; the  ughter  troops  are  used  in  small 
detachments,  where  swiftness  and  conti- 
nued effort  are  required. 

CA'VA  VE'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  descending  from  the  heart. 

CA'VEAT,  an  entry  ins  the  spiritual 
courts,  by  which  the  probate  of  a  will,  let- 
ters of  administration,  licence  of  marriage^ 
&c.,  may  be  prevented  from  being  issued 
without  the  knowledge,  and,  if  the  reason 
be  just,  the  consent  of  the  party  entering 
the  caveat. 

CAVERN,  a  natural  cavity,  or  deep  hol- 
low place  in  the  earth,  arising  either  from 
arches  accidentally  made,  or  from  streams 
of  water  flowing  under  ground.  One  of  the 
grandest  natural  caverns  known  is  Fingal's 
cave,  in  Staffa,  one  of  the  western  islands 
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of  Seotland.  The  grotto  <^  Antiparoa,  In 
the  Archipelago,  ia  celebrated  for  iu  mag- 
niileeiioe.  In  aome  jparta,  inimenae  co< 
lomna  deacend  to  the  floor;  othera  preaent 
the  appearance  of  treea  and  brooks  tamed 
to  marble.  The  Peak  Cavern,  in  Derb^- 
ahire  is  also  a  celebrated  curiositj  of  this 
kind.  It  is  nearif  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and,  at  its  lowest  part,  600  feet  below  the 
sur&oe.  Many  cavea  are  formed  by  the 
lava  of  volcanoea.  In  the  Cerennes  moon- 
tains,  in  France,  are  caTcms  and  grottoea 
of  great  extent,  and  which  abonnd  in  objecta 
of  curiosity.  But  the  lai]gest  we  read  of  is 
the  cavern  of  Gnacharo,  in  South  America, 
which  is  said  to  extend  for  leagues. 

CAVIARE,  (pron.  etneer^J  the  spawn  or 
hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  made  into  cakes, 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  much  used  in 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

CAVBTTO,  in  architecture,  a  hollow 
member,  or  round  concave  moulding,  con> 
taining  the  quadrant  of  a  circle ;  and  used 
as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAVEZON,  a  sort  of  nose-band,  dther 
of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  sometimes  flat, 
and  at  other  timea  hoUow  or  twisted,  which 
is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  wring  it, 
and  thus  to  f<Nrward  the  suppling  and 
breaking  of  him. 

CAY'IN,  in  military  affkirs,  a  natural 
hollow  auffleiently  ciqiaciotts  to  lodge  a 
body  of  troops,  and  fisdlitate  their  ap- 
proach  to  a  place. 

CAV'OLINITE,  a  newly-discovered  mi- 
neral,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  calcareoua 
balls,  Ac 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  a  pungent  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
made  firom  the  firuit  of  oiffraent  species  of 
capsicum,  which  when  ripe,  is  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pounded.  It  ia 
eaten  both  with  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
and  is  mixed,  in  ipeater  or  less  proportion, 
with  almost  all  Kinds  of  aauces.  It  is  used 
also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  efficadous  in  many 
gouty  and  paralytic  afiiections. 

CE'DRAT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  dtron- 
tree. 

CEDRIA.  or  CEDRIUM.  a  resinous 
liquor,  issuing  from  the  great  cedar  tree,  or 
ceoar  of  Lebuion.  It  yields  a  strong  smell, 
is  transparent,  and  of  a  thick  unctuous 
consistence.  It  is  possessed  of  two  oppo- 
site qnalitiea,  vis.  to  preserve  dead  bodies, 
by  its  drying  and  consuming  superfluous 
moisture,  wiUiout  damaging  the  solid  parts ; 
and  to  pntrify  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
living  bodies,  iHthont  exciting  pidn. 

CrDRUS,  the  CE'DAR,  in  botany,  U 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  a  great  size, 
and  remarkable  for  its  durabilitv.  Cedar- 
wood,  which  is  of  a  fragrant  smell  and  fine 
pain,  is  almost  incorruptible  by  reason  of 
lU  bitterness,  which  renders  it  distasteful 
to  worms.  Historians  tell  us,  that  some  of 
this  timber  was  found  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Utica,  two  thousand  years  old. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  famous,  as 
having  been  used  by  Solomon  in  building 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 


CEILING,  fat  architecturcL  the  upper 
part  or  roof  <^a  room,  being  a  lay  or  cover- 
mg  of  plaster  over  laths,  nailed  on  the  bot- 
tom or  the  joists  which  bear  the  floor  of 
the  upper  room,  or  on  joists  put  up  for 
that  purpose  where  there  is  no  upper  room, 
hence  called  ceiling  joisu. 

CEL'ARENT,  in  lopic,  a  mode  <^  syllo- 
gism, wherein  the  nugor  and  condusion  are 
universal  negative  propodtions,  and  the 
minor  an  universal  affirmative ;  as  "  No  man 
that  is  a  hvpocrite  can  be  saved;  Every 
man  who  with  his  Ups  only  cries  Lord,  L<n!d, 
is  a  hvpocrite:  Therefore,  no  man,  who 
with  hu  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  be 

CEL'ERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regi- 
ment of  body  guards  belonging  to  the  BU>- 
man  kings,  established  by  Romulus,  and 
composed  of  800  young  men  chosen  oat  of 
the  most  illustrious  Roman  fomilies,  and 
approved  by  the  sulfrages  of  the  curie  of 
the  people,  each  of  which  ftimished  ten. 

CEIASTIAL,  in  its  flrst  and  obvious 
sense,  denotes  something  pertaining  to,  or 
dwelling  in  heaven.  In  mythokMnr.  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  gods, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  clouds  or  stars ;  and 
hence  the  space  in  which  the  stars  are  situ- 
ated are  commonly  called  the  cdestial 
spaces. 

CEL'ESTINE,  in  mfaiera]o|7,  native  sul- 
phate of  strootian;  it  receives  its  name 
from  its  occasionally  bdng  of  a  delicate  blue 
colour. 

CELHSSTINS.  a  reUgions  order  of  Chris- 
tians, reformed  from  the  Bemardina  by  Pope 
Celestin  V.  The  Celestins  rise  two  hours 
after  midnight  to  say  matins ;  they  eat.  no 
flesh  at  any  time,  except  when  sick,  and 
fiwt  often.  Their  habit  is  a  white  gown,  a 
capuche,  and  a  black  scapulary. 

CELEUS'MA,  in  antiquity,  a  naval  shout 
serving  as  a  signal  for  the  mariners  to  ply 
their  oars,  or  to  cease  firom  rowing.  It  was 
also  made  use  of  to  dgnify  the  joyfril  accla- 
mation of  riutager%  and  the  shouts  of  Uie 
conquerors  over  the  vanquished. 

CELIB'ACT,  an  unmarried  or  single  «tate 
of  life,  to  which,  according  to  the  doctrine,' 
or  at  least  the  disdpline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  ccnform.      , 

CELL,  in  its  flirst  and  obvious  sense,  a 
small,  dose  apartment,  as  in  a  prison ;  and 
in  a  less  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  any  ' 
small  cavity  or  hollow  place;  as  the  erttt 
of  the  bndn,  the  eelU  at  a  honeycomb,  &c.  I 
—In  anatomy,  a  little  bag  or  bladder,  con- 
tdning  fluid  or  other  matter ;  as  the  adi- 

pote  eelU.  contdning  fot. In  botany,  a 

hollow  place  in  a  capsule,  in  which  seeds 
are  lodged. 

CEL^LULAR  membrane,  a  net-work 
of  fine  threads,  the  masses  of  which  are 
filled  vritb  thin  plates  of  fat  or  fluid,  and 
which  membrane  surrounds  everr  muscle, 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  organ  of  the  bodv. 

CELTIC,  pertdning  to  the  Celts,  or  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  Britdn,  Gaul.  Spain. 
Thus  we  say  Celtic  customs,  Celtic  origin, 
Celtic  remdns,  &c 

CEM'ENT,  any  glutinous  or  other  snb- 
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stance  havins  the  quality  of  nnitinff  bodies 
in  dose  oohesion,  as  mortar,  t^ne,  ftc.  R- 
gorativelj,  a  bond  of  union  oetween  pcr> 

CEMENTATION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  aiiplyin^  eements  to  substances  so  as  to 
corrode  or  diange  them;  which  is  done  by 
sorroundinff  them  with  the  powder  of  an- 
other body,  and  exposing  them,  in  a  dose 
vessel,  to  a  heat  not  snlleient  to  ftise  then. 
——Cemtenimtimu,  in  the  arts,  is  a  general 
method  of  fimning  steel  from  iron,  by  mesas 
of  the  application  of  chareoaL  In  a  pro. 
per  ftimaoe  layers  of  bars  of  malleable  iron 
and  layers  of  charcoal  are  placed  one  upon 
another,  the  air  excluded,  the  Are  is  raised 
to  a  great  height,  and  kept  up  for  ri^t  or 
ten  days.    If  after  this  the  conversion  of 


into  steel  be  complete, 

extinguished,  and  the  whole  is 


.  the  fire  is 

, left  to  cool 

for  six  or  eight  days  longer.  Iron  prepared 
in  this  manner  is  named  Mistered  sted, 
from  the  bUstera  which  M>pear  on  its  sur- 
foce.  Copper  is  eouTcrted  mto  brass  by  ce- 
mentatioB  with  the  powder  of  calamine 
and  charcoal. 

CElfETEBT,  a  repositoffy  for  the  desd. 
Among  modem  improvements,  perhaps  few 
are  more  deserving  of  commendation  than 
the  custom,  reccnUy  introduced,  of  appro- 
priating an  eligible  spot  of  ground,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  populous  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  human  mterment.  Who 
is  there,  for  instance,  that  has  observed  the 
neatness,  order,  and  quietude  which  cha- 
racterise  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green 
(a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  London), 
and  does  not  rejoice  that  the  indecent  prac- 
tice of  piling  cofln  upon  coffin  in  the  noi- 
some ehnrdiyards  of  a  crowded  dty,  is 
likdy  in  a  few  years  more  to  be  remem- 
bered only  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  suitable  solemnity  about  the 
halhnred  predncU  of  a  esimtry  churdi— 
the  unaspirtng  fone^  the  aged  yew-trees, 
and  the  artless  tributes  to  departed  worth. 
rA«f»  undisturbed  the  ashes  of  our  fathers 
■est, — there  no  other  eemeterv  is  needed : 
bat  amid  the  crowded  haunts  or  man,  where 
the  population  is  dense,  and  all  around 
teems  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  com- 
mefdal  enterprise,  the  sensitive  mind  rc- 
eoib,  almost  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of 
smek  a  spot  being  made  a  receptade  for  the 

■loulderiM  remains  of  frail  mortality. 

Although  the  idea  of  ^blie  cemeteries  did 
'    vrith  US,  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
set  in  the  metropolis  is 
ge  places,  and 
first  existed  against 


rapidly  extendinc  to  other  larse  places, 
that  the  fedingvriMch  at  first  existed  aga 
them  is  fisst  subsiding.   Beason  has  in 


sphed  over  p^ndiee  t  and 

not  very  aaxmns  to  see  the 

gmeraltty  of  Parisian  customs  followed,  we 
■re  not  the  less  disposed  to  adopt  any 
which  come  so  powerfully  recommended  as 
that  of  their  interesting  eemeterjr.  Pert  la. 
ekmiee.  This  dtj;  of  the  dead  is  situated  on 
a  rising  ground  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Paris,  and  from  it  you  look  down  on  the 
nyest  scene  in  the  world  I  It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  tombs,  and  ftineBeal  monu- 


ments  of  every  style;  some  simple  and  un- 
affected; others  dsborate  both  in  work- 
>  and  in  the  praise  of  those  for 


CEir^TAPH,  in  antiqnitv,  an  cmptv 
t«Hnb,  erected  in  honour  of  Uie  deecaaedU 
and  diffiering  from  a  sepulchre,  ia  whidi 
the  body  was  actually  dcnodtcd. 

CEN'SEE,  in  the  religions  rites  of  the 
sndcnt^  was  a  vase,  containing  incense  to 
be  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  Censers 
were  likewise  in  use  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  find  in  the  1  Kings  viL  fiO.  ••Bolomon, 
when  he  prepared  fturnitnre  for  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  among  other  things  made  cen- 
sers of  pure  gold." 

CEN'SOB,  an  ofllcer  in  andent  Rome, 
whose  business  it  was  to  reform  the  man- 
ners and  to  valne  the  estates  of  the  pe<q;tle. 
At  first  they  were  chosen  oat  of  the  senate, 
but  after  the  plebeians  had  got  the  consu- 
late (^len  to  tnem,  they  soon  srrived  at  the 
censorship.  Cicero  reduces  their  fonctions 
to  the  numbering  of  the  people^  the  cor- 
rection and  reformation  of  manners,  the  es- 
timating the  effects  of  each  dtiaen,  the  pro- 
portioniug  of  taxes,  the  superintendence 
of  tribute  the  exdusion  from  the  temples, 
and  the  care  of  the  public  places.  The 
office  was  so  considerable,  that  none  as- 
pired to  it  till  they  hsd  passed  all  the  rest. 

CENSURE,  a  judgment  which  con- 
demns some  book,  person,  or  action,  or 
more  particularly  a  Kprimand  from  a  supe- 
rior.  Beetmia$tical  Centurea  are  pend- 

ties  by  which,  for  some  striking  nuu-con- 
dnet,  a  member  of  a  church  is  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  the  dinrch,  or  prohi- 
Inted  from  executing  the  sacerdotd  office. 

CEN'SUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  aa- 
thentie  declaration  made  before  ihe  cen- 
sors, b^  the  severd  subjects  of  the  empire, 
of  their  respective  names  and  places  of 
abode.  This  declaration  was  registered  by 
the  censors,  and  contdned  an  enumeration 
of  dl  thdr  estates,  lands,  and  inherit- 
ances, their  quantity  and  quality,  with  the 
wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  and 
slaves  of  each  dtisen.  The  census  was  in- 
stituted by  Servins  Tnllius,  and  was  hdd 
even  five  years.  The  word  Cenmu  is  still 
used  to  signify  an  enumeration  of  the  inha- 
bitants ofany  kingdom  m  state,  taken  by 
order  of  its  legislature. 

CENT,  fVom  eentwm,  **  a  hundred."  is 

UBT^  ■      '  •    oneems  to  signify  a 

hn  trofit  of  10  per  etut. 

is  1  be  use  of  1001. 

<  dc  antiquity,  a  mon- 
stc  Lf  horse.  It  is  inti- 
ma  I  generally  bdieved, 
thi  «  a  tribe  of  Lapitlue, 
wh  ty  of  Felethroninm, 
a^  elion,  and  who  first 
brc  horses.  Nations  to 
wh  «n  on  horseback  was 
ne^  be  Americans  of  the 
8p  and  his  rider  made 
but 

<  lame  of  a  plant,  and 
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a  genus  of  plants,  of  numeroos  species; 
the  Uner  eentawy  is  a   species  of  gen- 

CENTENARY,  the  number  of  a  hnn. 
dred,  or  pertaininc  thereto.  Hence  the 
epithet  eentennial  ior  what  regularly  occurs 
once  in  a  century. 

CENTE8IMATI0N,  a  mUitary  punUh- 
ment,  in  cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  &c., 
when  every  hundredth  man  is  selected  for 
execution. 

CENTIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  having  a  hundred  leaves. 

CENTlNaDIA,  in  botany,  a  herb  so 
called  from  its  having  many  knobs  or  joints : 
the  Polygonum  of  LinnKUS. 

CENTIPEDE,  an  insect  having  a  hun- 
dred feet.  In  entomology,  insecu  of  the 
genus  Scolopendra,  all  of  which  have  nu- 
merous feet. 

CEN'TO,  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  com- 
posed of  verses  or  passages,  promiscuously 
taken  firom  other  authors,  and  disposed  in 
a  new  order. 

CENTRAL  FIRE,  a  supposed  perpetual 
fire,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
philosophers*  exists  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  vol- 
canoes and  other  similar  phenomena  were 
attributed. 

CENTRE,  or  CENTER,  a  point  equally 
distant  firom  the  extremties  of  a  line,  fi- 
gure, or  body.^— Cmfre  qf  gravity,  that 
point  about  which  all  the  points  of  a  body, 
m    any   situation,   exactly  balance   eacn 

other. Centre  qf  motion,  the  point  which 

remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  parts 
of  a  body  move  round  it. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  restrained  in  circular 
motion,  endeavour  to  fiy  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  periphery  of  the  curve. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  move,  or  endeavour  to 
move,  towards  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
bodies.  Such  is  gravity,  or  that  force 
whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth;  magnetical  attraction,  whereby 
the  load-stone  draws  iron;  and  that  force, 
whatever  it  be,  whereby  the  planets  are 
continually  drawn  back  firom  right-lined 
motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

CENTUlfVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity. 
Judges  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  ]>eople.  Three  were  chosen  out 
of  eacn  tribe;  and  though  there  were  five 
more  than  a  hundred,  they  were  nevertheless 
called  centumviri,  firom  the  round  number 

CENTITRION,  among  the  Romans,  an 
officer  in  the  infkntry,  who  commanded  a 
century,  or  a  hundred  men.  The  Roman 
legions  were,  in  fiict,  divided  into  tenturiea. 

CENTURY,  in  ageneral  sense,  denotes  a 
hundred ;  or  anything  divided  into  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  parts.  The  Roman 
people,  when  they  were  assembled  for  the 
electing  of  mi^strates,  enacting  of  laws, 
or  deliberating  upon  any  public  aliair,  were 
always  divided  into  centuries ;  and  voted  by 
centuries,  in  order  that  their  suffirages  might 
be  the  more  easily  collected;  whence  these 


assemblies  were  called  eomitia  eeniuriata. 
This  mode  of  dividing  the  Roman  people  was 
introduced  by  Semus  Tullius:  the  first 
class  contained  eighty,  to  which  were  added 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ;  the 
three  following  classes  had  each  twenty 
centuries,  the  fifth  thirty,  and  the  sixth 
only  one  century.  ——  In  chronology,  it 
means  the  space  of  one  himdred  years ;  and 
this  is  the  most  common  signification  of 
the  word.  As  we  begin  our  common  com- 
putation of  time  from  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  word  is  genendlv  appUed  to  some 
term  of  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  it. 

CEPHAL'IC,  an  epithet  for  medicines 
which  are  good  for  the  head-ache. 

CEFH'EUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemuphere. 

CBTHUSw  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind ;  also 
the  Mona,  a  species  of  monkey. 

CERAM'BYX,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  beetles,  whose  antcnnn  are  long  and 
setaceous,  and  the  thorax  oblong  and 
rounded.  -  Under  this  genus  is  compre- 
hended the  caprieom-beetle,  and  a  number 
of  other  species. 

CERASTIUM,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of 
the  deeandria-pentqgynia  class  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  consists  of  five  bifid 
petals;  and  its  fruit  is  along  unilocular 
pod,  containing  numerous  roundish  seeds. 

CER'ASIN,  any  gummy  substance  which 
swells  in  cold  water,  but  does  not  readily 
dissolve  in  it. 

CER'ASITE,  a  petrifaction  resembling  a 
cherry. 

CERASTES,  in  loology,  the  name  of  a 
serpent,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  have  horns. 

CB'RATB,  in  medicine  a  composition 
made  of  oU,  wax,  and  other  ingredients; 
used  externally  in  several  diseases,  where 
plasters  are  necessary. 

CERATITES.  the  fossil  unicorn;  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 

CERATOGLOS'SUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a  pair  of  musdes,  serving  to  draw 
the  tongue  directly  into  the  mouth;  but  if 
only  one  of  them  acts,  it  draws  the  tongue 
to  one  side  c^  the  month. 

CERATO'IDBS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for 
the  tunica  eomea  of  the  eye. 

CERATOPHYL'LUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  the  wtonceeia-jiotyan' 
dria  class. 

CBRAU'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  thunder- 
stones  ;  a  variety  of  the  keUntkolitkua  nan- 
tilitea  of  Linnaeus. 

CERAU'NIUBI,  in  botany,  a  kind  of 
fungus  which,  according  to  Pliny,  grows 
plentiftilly  after  thunder. 

CER'BERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-manegynim  cum  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  a  single  fUunel- 
shaped  petal;  the  fruit  is  a  large,  round, 
fleshy  drupe,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  on  the  side,  and  containing  tvro 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  single  seed,  cur 
nut.    The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

CBR'CHNOS,  in  medicine,  a  wheexing 
nmse  made  in  respiration,  owing  to  aome 
disorder  in  the  larynx,  Ac 
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CUT  ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compooBd  of 
oetic  acid,  with  a  base. 

CETE,  an  order  of  animaU  in  the  Lin- 
ncan  system,  including  such  as  have 
breathing  apertures  on  the  head,  tail  hori- 
tontal,  and  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet ;  as 
the  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  &c 
Cetaceou$  fiah  suckle  their  young  like  land 


CBTIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  white 
solid  substance^  tasteless  and  inodorous. 


from 

CETOL'OGIST,  one  who  ia  versed  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred 


CETU8,  in  astronomy,  the  Whale^  alarge 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemupherev 
containing  97  stars. 

CET'LANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  stone,  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.    Its  colour  ia  a  dark  blue. 

CIIAB'ASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone,  white  and  sometimes  transparent: 
a  kind  of  teoHte. 

CHA'FERY,  aforge  in  an  iron  mill,  where 
the  iron  is  hammered  into  bars,  and  brought 
to  perfection. 

CHA'FB-WAX,  an  officer  of  the  chancery 
court,  who  fits  the  wax  for  sealing  writ^ 
Ac 

CHAFF,  in  husbandry,  the  dry  calyx  of 
com,  that  is  separated  tram  it  by  screening 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  straw  or  hay  cut  small  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

CHAF'FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  Eng- 
lish  name  of  the  frinaiHa,  a  well-known 
bird,  with  an  iron-coloured  breast,  and 
black  wines  spotted  with  white. 

CHAIN,  a  series  of  connected  rings,  or 
links  fitted  into  one  another.  Chains  are 
made  of  varions  metals,  sixes,  and  forms, 
suited  to  different  purposes.— —In  survey- 
ing, a  cAata  is  a  measure  of  length,  made  of 
a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire, 
servintr  to  measure  a  certain  quantity  of 
ground.  Gunter's  chain  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred such  links,  each  measuring  7>92  inches, 
and  consequentlv  equal  to  66  feet  or  4  poles. 

In  nautical  language,  ehaint  are  strong 

links  or  plaits  of  iron,  the  lower  ends  c^ 
which  are  bolted  through  a  ship's  sides  to 

the  timbers. Chain-boat,   a  large  boat 

fitted  for  getting  up  mooring  chains,  an- 
chors, &c. Ckain-thoi,  two  balls  con- 
nected by  a  chain :  they  are  used  at  sea  for 
cutting  the  shrouds  and  rigiting  of  a  ship. 
——A  ekain-pump  consists  of  a  long  chain, 
equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves, 
numng  on  two  wheels ;  and  is  managed  by 
a  long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be 
emploved  at  the  same  time.— CAata-toa2e« 
of  a  ship,  are  broad  and  thick  planks  pro- 
jecting from  a  ship's  side,  abreast  of  and 

Dehind  the  masts. A  fop-cAoiii,  on  board 

a  ship,  is  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail-yards  in 
time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away. 

Chain-wvrk.  work  consisting  of  threads, 

cords,  and  the  Uke,  linked  together  in  the 
form  of  a  chaii^  as  tambour  or  net-work, 
&c 


CHAIR,  (cathedra),  was  anciently  the 
mggettuwi,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or 
public  orator  spoke  to  the  people.  TSee 
Cathbuba.]  It  IS  still  applied  to  the  place 
whence  professors  m  umversities  deliver 
their  lectures;  thus  we  sav,  the  professor's 
chair.  It  is  commonly  used  for  a  speaker  or 
president  of  a  public  councH  or  assembly,  as 
tue«peair#r'«cAatr;  and  by  a  metonymy,  the 
speaker  himself;  as,  to  address  the  chair. 

Chair,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 

certain  feasts  held  anciently  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  translation  of  the  see  or  seat 

of  the  vicarage  of  Christ  by  St.  Peter. 

CuruU  Chair,  in  Roman  anti^ty,  an  ivory 
seat  placed  on  a  car,  wherein  were  seated 
the  cnief  magistrates  of  Rom^  and  those 
to  whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
granted. 

CHALA'ZA,  among  naturalists,  a  white 
knotty  string  at  each  end  of  an  egK  whereby 
the  yolk  and  white  are  connectedtogether. 
In  medicine,  it  is  a  disorder  in  the  eye- 
lids, well  known  by  the  name  of  a  «fye. 

CHALCAN'THA,  in  natural  history,  a 
kind  of  compound  salts,  of  a  coarse  and 
irregular  structure,  hard,  and  naturally  im- 
pure and  opaque. 

CHALCEDONY,  or  CAL'CEDONT, in 
mineralogy,  a  genus  of  semipellucid  gems, 
of  an  even  and  r^ular  texture,  of  a  semi- 
opaque  crystaline  basis,  and  variegated 
with  different  coloured  doudj  spots.  It 
occurs  in  small  veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other 
minerals,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  filtration  of  siliceous  matter.  Under 
it  may  be  grouped  common  chalcedony, 
heliotrope,  eamelian.  chrysoprase.  onyx, 
sardonyx,  and  sard. 

CHAL'CEDONTX.  a  variety  of  agat^  in 
which  white  and  gray  layers  alternate. 

CHAL'CITE,  in  chemistry,  sulphate  of 
Iron,  of  a  red  colour,  so  flur  <^cined  as  to 
have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  acid. 

CHAL'CIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 

turbot  kind. In  entomolognr,  a  class  of 

insects,  order  hpmenoptera. 

CHALCID'ICUM,  in  ancient  aithitec- 
ture,  a  magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a 
tribunal  or  court  of  justice. 

CHALDEE'.  or  CHALDAIC,  the  l«». 
guage  spoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people 
of  Chaldea :  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

CHAL'ICB,  the  communion  cup,  or 
vessel  used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

CHALI'ZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the 
ceremony  whereby  a  woman,  left  a  widow, 
pulled  off  her  brother-in-law's  shoes,  who 
should  have  espoused  her;  after  which 
she  was  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  abe 
pleased. 

CHALK,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known 
calcareous  earth,  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
found  in  hard  masses,  and  called  ereta  and 
terra  ereta.  Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raises 
a  ^eat  number  of  bubbles,  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  slowly  diffkises  itself  into  an  im- 
palpable powder.  It  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  subspecies 

of  carbonate  of  lime. Black  chalk,  it  a 

kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a  dose  structnra. 
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■Bd  Cne  black  oolonr,  used  in  dmriiig  upon 

blue  paper. Red    Ckmtk,  an   indoratcd 

dafey  ocbic^  naed  by  painter*  and  arti- 


CUALXENOB.  in  _ 
•ununona  Co  fi^t,  whether  in  a  doel  or  in 
a  pvgiliatie  contest.  In  law,  an  exception 
to  jnrara,  made  by  the  party  put  on  hia  trial : 
or  the  claim  of  a  party  that  certain  jnron 
■hall  not  ait  in  trial  upon  him  or  hia  eanie. 
The  ririit  of  challenge  ia  giren  both  indril 
and  cnminal  trials,  and  extends  either  to 
the  whole  panel,  fv  onljr  to  partieolarjoiors. 
In  criminal  caaes,  a  prisoner  may  ch^lenfe 


S: 

of 
her 

n  Dod 

k  >re- 

£  but 


^  -In 

a  ted 

Uke  a  pantner. 

CHAMA'DE,  in  war,  a  ngnal  made  by 
beat  of  dram  or  aoiind  of  tmmpet,  for  a  eon - 
fierence  with  the  enemy,  either  to  inrite  to 


a  trace,  or  to  jsropoee  a      . 

CHAMnBBB,  in  building,  any  reran  ntn^ 
ated  between  the  lowermost  and  uppermott 
rooms.  CSfccsiAcT,  in  polity,  the  place  where 
certain  aasembliea  aan  held ;  also  the  as- 
icmblies  themaelTea.  Of  these  tome  sre 
>«»«K||^hf^  £|^  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, others  far  commercial  affairs.  In 
■mny  lanipiagea,  eimmber  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  brandk  of  goremment  whose  mem- 
bers aaaemble  in  a  common   uiartment. 

Privp-rkamier.  C3entlemenoftheprtTy- 

chonber  are  aerrants  of  the  king,  who  sre 
to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen 
at  court. In  gunnery,  that  part  of  a  mor- 
tar or  great  nn,  aa  fiur  as  the  powder  and 

shot  nmA  when  it  ia  loaded. ^A  powder- 

ekmmker  ia  a  place  nnder-groond  for  holding 
powder,  Ac,  that  it  may  be  secure  from  the 

lain  or  damp. The  ekamher  ef  s  sim^  is 

a  place  generally  of  a  cubical  form,  where 

the  powdier  ia  confined. The  cA«si«er  ^ 

a  lock,  is  the  space  between  the  gates  of  a 
lock  ia  a  canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises 
and  sinks,  ao  aa  to  paaa  the  lock. 

CHAM 'BERULIN,  in  a  genersi  sense,  is 
a  perwm  who  haa  the  maiiHpement  and  di- 

rcction  df  a  chamber,  or  chambers. The 

Urd  ChmmberUiin  <tr  Oremt  BriUnn.  is  the 
sixth  htgli  oAcer  of  the  crown,  to  whom 


i  the  

da^;  and  to  whom  also  appertains  many 
privileges.    He  has  to  pnmde  all  things  in 
the  House  of  Lords  daring  the  stttiag  of 
Parfiament,  and  the  goremment  of  the  pa-  ! 
lace  of  Westminster;  and  under  htm  are  i 
the  gentlemen  usher  of  the  black  rod  and 

other  oficers.   Ihe  oilee  is  hereditary. 

The  Lird  Ckmmherlmi*  ^  tke  BemaeheU  n  aa 
oileer  who  has  the  ovmight  snd  direction 
of  an  oAleers  bdonging  to  the  king's  cham- 
bers, except  the  precinct  of  the  hug's  bed- 
chamber.  The  Ctoalerlsia  ^  Immdem  is 

the  officer  who  keeps  the  city  money,  pre- 
sides over  the  afidrs  of  dtiaens  and  their 

S  "-"  '~' 

th 


tb  .  , by  the 

IDBNTB,  (French,  fcnw. 
t«i  lamber  bung  with  black 

dc  ate  prisoners  ia  France, 

if  rere  tried  by  tordi-li^t. 

W  ,  in  the  16th  century,  es- 

tal  to  try  the  Frotcstaats, 

wL ,  condemned  to  be  baraed, 

the  people  called  this  eourt  by  the  ssme 
nsm^  in  aOnskm  to  its  awful  seatencca. 

CHAME'LEON,  a  reptile  of  the  Umid 
tribe,  about  twelve  inches  long;  indading 
thetaiL    It ^^ 


eapadty  of  its  lungs,  is  enabled  to  expand 
iu  sUn,  and  thereby  varying  the  angle  of 
reflected  Ught,  ehanges  its  colow  to  aspec- 
tator.  Its  natural  cofawT  in  the  shade,  and 
at  rest,  b  ssid  to  be  a  bluish  gray.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Various  poets 
and  frbuHsU  have,  at  diCercttt  periods,  eon- 
tributed  to  its  cddirity,  and,  t^  ' 
or  fiuidful  representations,  ha 
it  fiur  more  oi  a  prodigy  than 


are  all  ey- 


intended  it  to  be. 
ceedingly  slow,  dull,  and 
The  only  part  they  move  with  edcrity  is 
their  long  tongue,  which  is  covered  at  ito 
extremity  withaviadd  mucus,  snd  is  darted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  '       ' 

the  ammal 


which 

CHAM'OIS,  or,  the  Wn»  Goat,  aa  ani- 
mal which  inhabits  the  Alpine  mountains, 
having  horns  erect,  round  and  smooth  Its 
'  an  is  made  into  soft  leather,  called  sA—y. 

CHAM'OMILB,  aa  odorifenms  plant, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  tast^  but  many 
medicinal  virtues. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  flne  brisk  kind  of 
French  wine,  so  called  from  Champagne  a 
former  province  of  Franee. 

CHAMTEBTT,4n  law,  a  bargain  made 
with  dther  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any 
suit,  for  giving  part  of  the  land,  debt,  ftc. 

Led  for,  to  the  party  who  nndartakes  the 

'ocess  at  his  own  expense. 

CHAMTION, 
a  combat  in  the 
times  the  word  is 

in  his  own  csnse.    In  aadent  times,  wl 
two  ehampiont  wen  chosen  to  maiatain  a 


>N,  a  person  who  % 
the  puce  of  anotl 
1  is  used  for  him  i 
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cha] 


QCIk  S&cUnttfic  anti  ICitcrarp  ^nasurs ; 


[CHA 


caaae,  it  was  alwmya  re<{iured  that  there 
should  be  a  decree  of  the  judge  to  authoriie 
the  combat:  when  the  judge  had  pro- 
nounced sentence^  the   accused  threw  a 


nge  or  pled^  oririnallf  a  gknre  or  gant- 
let, which  being  taken  up  by  the  accuser, 
they  were  both  taken  into  sale  custody,  till 


the  day  of  battle  appointed  by  the  judge. 
Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their 
heads  were  shared  to  a  kind  of  crown  or 
round,  which  was  left  at  the  top:  they 
then  made  oath  that  they  believed  thcper- 
son  who  retained  them  to  be  in  the  right, 
ftc.  They  always  engaged  on  foot,  and 
with  no  other  weuwn  Uian  a  club  and  a 
shield;  and  thej  always  made  anoifering 
to  the  church,  tnat  God  might  assist  them 

in  the  battle. Cimw^ion  ^  the  Kimg  (w 

Qiieei^,  an  officer  who  ridn  armed  into 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation,  whUe 
the  sorereini  is  at  diimer,  and  by  hoald 
makes  proclamation,  "  Ttiat  if  any  man 
shall  deny  the  king's  (or  queen's)  title  to 
the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in 
single  combat:"  which  being  done,  the 
aorereign  drinks  to  him,  and  tnen  presents 
him  with  the  enp  fat  his  fee. 

CHAN'CEL.  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church  between  the  altar  and  the  hahw- 
trade  that  incloses  it,  where  the  minister  ia 
placed  at  the  eelebration  of  the  commn* 
nion.  The  Chmnttl  is  also  the  rector's  free- 
hold  and  part  of  his  ^be,  and  ther^re 
he  is  obliged  to  repair  it:  but  where  the 
'    ' 2 —    the  '' ' 


rectory   is  impropnate, 
must  do  ft. 

CHAN'CBLLOB.  Under  the 
emperors,  a  chancellor  signified  a  chief  no> 
tary  or  scribe;  but  in  England  it  means  an 
officer  investeid  with  high  judicial  powers. 

The  Urd  High   CkaneeUor  ^  Grwmt 

Britain  is  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  civil  government,  ereated  without  writ 
or  patent,  by  the  mere  delivenr  of  the  king's 
great  seal  into  his  custody.  He  is  a  privy- 
eounsdlor  by  his  ofloe.  and  prolocntor  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  presoiptioii.  He 
also  appoinU  all  the  justices  of  the  peaoi 
thmughout  the  kingdom.    Persons  exer- 


also  appoints  all  the  justices 
throughout  the  kingdom.    F 
cising  this  ofitoe  in  former  times  having 
•  •     is  rf 


been  ecdesiastica,  and  snperintendants 
the  royal  chapel,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
still  styled  ke^nr  ^  the  lauf^t  conaeienee; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  visitor,  in 


right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
Imcs  of  the  king's  foundation ;  and  patron 
orall  the  kitag's  livings  under  the  value  of 
201.  per  annum  in  the  king's  books.  He  is 
the  general  guardian  of  aU  inlants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics;  has  a  controul  over  all  pub- 
lic charities;  and  a  jnrisdietion  of  vast  ex- 
tent, as  the  head  of  the  law,in  his  Court  of 
Chancery;  where  he  decides  without  the 
asaisUnee  of  a  jnrv,  but  ftom  which  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.-— 
ChmueeUor  ^  a  DiocM*,  a  lay  <^Bcer  under 
a  bishop,  versed  in  the  canon  and  dvil  Uw, 

who  isjudce  of  his  eourt. ChmueMur  ^ 

a  Cmtkedrml,  an  officer  who  hears  lessons  in 
the  ehureh,  inspects  schools,  hears  causes, 
vrrites  letters,  and  applies  the  seal  of  the 
chapter,  keeps  the  books,  &c ChamMUmr 


f  a  l/iiic«rsj(|f,  an  ofllcer  who  seals  the 
liplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  Ac  The 
chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
generally  selected  from  among  the  prime 
nobility  or  hirhest  personages  In  thecoan- 
try,  and  hoM  office  for  life.— —  CA«i»> 
ee/(or  tf  tk»  Dmkp  ^f  lanemfer,  an  officer 
appointed  chiefly  to  determine  controver- 
sies between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  duchy  land,and  otherwise  to  direct  nil 
the  king's  aflSurs  belonging  to  that  eofurt. 
CkaneeUor  ^f  the  &teluqmmr,  an  officer 
who  presides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He  has 
power  with  the  lord  treasurer,  to  lease  the 
crown  lands,  and  with  others,  to  compound 
for  forfeiture  of  lands,  on  penal  statutes: 
he  has  also  great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  revenues,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  finances  of  the  state.>-^ 
Ckmneeltar  qf  tht  Order  ^  the  Garter,  and 
other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  who  seala 
the  commissions  and  mandates  <rf  the  diy- 
ter  and  assembly  of  the  kni^ts,  keeps  the 
register  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers 
their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 

CHAN'CS-MBDLBT.  in  law,  the  aoei. 
dental  killing  of  a  person,  not  altogether 
vrithottt  the  killer's  feult,  though  without 
any  evil  intention. 

CHAN'CEBY,  the  grand  eourt  ef  eipaty 
and  eimseienee,  instituted  to  moderate  the 
rigonr  of  the  other  courts  tl 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
eourt  all  patenta,  the  generality  of 
missions,  deeds  between  parties  re^c 
lands  and  estates,  treaties  with  foreiga 
princes,  fte.,  are  snlad  and  enrolled.  CNU 
of  it  are  issued  writs  to  convene  the  par- 
liament and  convocation,  proolaBurttens 
and  charters,  fte.  And  flnnn  this  eourt  ia- 
sue  all  original.wriu  that  pass  under  the 
of  enaritaUe  nae«. 


great  seal,  o 

Daakruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  fte. 

CHa!N'CB8,  a  branch  of  mathematka* 
which  estimates  ratios  of  probability. 

CHA740EABLB  BOSS,  or  Mabviwico 
BosB,  the  Hikiteua  nmtakUie  of  Linnsus. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  nrhite  at  their 
first  opening,  then  dumge  to  a  blush* 
colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn  to  a  p« 

CHA'NGBS,  in  mathouatios,  the  pa 
tations  or  variations  whieh  but  number  of 
things  may  undergo  in  r^gara  to  position 
or  order,  ke.t  as,  hisw  manv  diflSerent  waya 
letters  may  be  transposed  so  aa  to  form 
words;  or  how  many  ehangea  may  b«  vutg 
on  a  given  number  of  bells,  Ac 

CIUM'NBL,  the  deeper  part  of  a  strait, 
bay,  or  harbour,  where  the  principal  ear- 
rent  fiows.  either  of  tide  or  ftesh  water,  oar 
which  is  moat  eonvenient  for  the  tradi  of  a 
ship.  Also,  a  narrow  sea  betwem  two  eon- 
tinents,  or  a  continent  and  an  iaiaiid;  aa 
the  British  or  Irish  ekamnel. 

CHANTRY,  a  phwe  to  say  maaa  t» 
souls,  or  sing  in  divme  wmship. 

CHA'OS,  that  eonftision  in  whidi  matter 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
worid  was  prodneed  by  the  creative  power 
of  Omnipotence;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
nnformed  primeval  matter  of  whidi  every 
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I  XHcommurTi0ii.iTT  or  ghabcoai.  was  known  in  thb  kaklixi*  a«bs. 


thinr  was  made.  The  ancient  poets,  and 
Oriain  particular,  represent  cAoo*  thus: 
that  there  was  neitlter  sun  to  make  the 
day,  nor  moon  to  enlispltten  the  night;  that 

()>•  A>_*V  •»•>  n^*-  vA»    V>i«no>  in   th(>  <<in«iin|. 

a  y 


tkapelt.  .   , 

CHAF1BLBT,  the  precinct  belon^ng  to 
a  chapel,  in  distinction  ftom  a  paruh,  or 
that  bdousinr  to  a  ehnrch. 

CHAPTiAIN,  an  ecclcaiaatic  who  per- 
£anna  divine  service  in  a  chapel;  but  it 
nwie  eommonlj  nteana  one  who  attends 
upon  a  king;  prince,  or  other  person  of 
quality,  lor  the  perfomumce  of  his  clerical 
antiea  in  the  nnvate  chapel. 

CH  AFlfET,  in  a  general  sens^  a  garland 

or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head. In  ar< 

ehitectur^  a  little  moulding,  carred  into 

round  beMia,  peatU,  &c CkapUt,  a  string 

of  beads  usra  by  the  Soman  Catholics,  by 
which  they  count  the  number  of  their 
prayers,  and  are  cfdled  paternosten.  This 
piactice  is  believed  to  tuwe  been  introduced 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  into  the  church  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Orientals 
nainy  a  kind  of  chapMt  called  a  chain,  and 
rehearainjT  one  of  the  perfections  of  CK>d 
on  each  link  or  bead. 

CHAfTTEB,  in  ecclesiaBtieal  polity,  is 
an  assembly  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  comes  under  its  cognizance. 
Every  cathedral  is  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  the  dean  andcAoptor  of  its  canons. 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  is  also  called  a  chapter. 

CHABr  A.CT£B«  in  its  most  obvious  sense, 
denf>tes  a  mark  or  sign  made  by  writings 
engravini^  &e.  ;  these  are  literal,  as  the  let- 
ters of  an  alphabet ;  m«ni«ra^  as  the  arith- 
metical ilgnrea;  and  emblematical,  when 
they  represent  things  or  ideas.— —In  amore 
extended  sense  it  signifies,  the  peculiar 
qualities  impressed  by  nature  or  habit  on  a 
person,  which  distinguish  him  firom  others ; 
hence  we  say,  this  person  is  an  exalted 
ekaraater:  that  man  s  character  is  unim- 
peachable ;  or,  his  eAoroeter  is  not  formed, 
when  the  person  alluded  to  has  not  ac- 
quired stable  and  distinctive  qualities.  We 
also  say,  in  speaking  fif  persons,  "eminent 
duiracters,"  or  "vicious  characters,"  &o. 
■  In  natural  history,  the  peculiar  dis> 
criminatinr  qnalitie*  or  properties  of  ani- 


mals, plants,  and  minerals,  are  called  their 
ehuraetere. 

CH  ARA.CTEBISTIC,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  peculiar  mark  or  character,  whereby  a 
person  or  thing  is  distinguished  from  all 
others. 

CHABA'DE,  a  syllabic  enigma,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  made  upon  a  word  the 
two  syllables  of  which,  when  separately 
taken,  are  themselves  words.  It  consists 
of  three  parts;  the  two  first  describing  the 

SUables  separately;  the  second  alluding  to 
e  entire  word;  and  may  be  considered 
complete  if  the  whole  unite  in  an  epigram- 
matic point. 

CHAR'COAL,  an  artificial  fiiel,  conust- 
ing  of  wood  half  burnt,  or  charred,  which 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the 
wood  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  duly 
arraneed  in  piles  or  stacks ;  and  these  being 
coated  over  with  turf,  and  the  surface  co- 
vered  with  plaster  made  of  earth  and  char- 
coal-dust well  tempered  together,  are  set 
on  fire.  In  about  two  or  three  day^  when 
the  wood  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  charred, 
the  apertures,  which  had  been  left  to  give 
vent  to  the  flames,  are  closed  up ;  and  all 
access  of  the  external  air  being  excluded, 
the  fire  goes  out  of  itself.  The  vapour  of 
burning  charcoal  is  found  to  be  highly 
noxious,  and  is,  in  reality,  abtolote  flxtd 
«tir.  In  the  experiments  and  discoveries 
of  modem  chemistry,  charcoal  is  frequently 


0»  lua  uj«v«ioc,— ^xu  niutucrjr,  mc  i|UBlluiy 

of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  with  which  a 
gun  is  loaded. In  electricity,  the  accu- 
mulation of  electric  matter  on  one  surface 

of  an   electric  machine. In  heraldlry, 

whatever  is  borne  on  coats  of  arms. In 

military  affiursi,  a  ngnal  to  attack;  as,  to 
sound  the  charge;  at  the  attack  itself,  by 
rushinif  on  an  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets : 
but  it  IS  used  for  sn  onset  of  cavalry  as 
well  as  of  infantry. 

CHAB'IOT,  in  antiquity,  a  car  or  vehicle 
used  formerly  in  war,  and  called  by  the 
several  names  of  biga,  triga,  quadriga,  &c., 
according  to  the  number  of  horses  which 
drew  them.  When  the  warriors  came  to 
en^ — ter  in  dose  fight,  they  alighted  and 
fw  9B  foot ;  but  when  they  were  weary 
th  ired  into  their  chariot,  and  thence 
an  I  their  enemies  with  darts  and  mis- 
sii  apons.  'iesides  this  sort,  we  find 
fn  t  mention  of  the  eurrue  faleati,  or 
ch  I  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes,  with 
wl  rhole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  off 
to|  r :  these  were  not  only  used  by  the 
Pe         ■,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &e.  but  we 
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cha] 


^^t  S6cicnUfic  antl  Xitmrv!  JS'ttsanvs! ; 


[CHI 


fiad  tbem  ainoDf  our  British  ancestor*. 
—The  Booiaii  triumphal  chariot  was 
generally  made  of  ivor7>  round  like  a  tower, 
or  rather  of  a  eylindneal  figure ;  sometimes 
gilt  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  crowns ; 
and,  to  represent  a  Tietorv  more  naturallj, 
they  used  to  stain  it  with  blood.  It  was 
usualljr  drawn  by  four  whito  horses,  but 
oftentmies  by  Uons,  elephants,  tigers,  bears, 
leopards,  Ac 

CHARIS'LA,  a  Boman  nocturnal  festival 
and  dance  kept  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
when  sweet-meats  called  eharina  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  guests. 

CHAR18TIA,  a  solemn  festival  among 
the  Bomans  kept  in  the  month  of  February. 
It  was  well  worthir  the  imitation  of  Chris- 
tians :  for  at  this  time  the  relations  of  each 
family  compromised  any  differences  that 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  renewed  their 
former  friendship*  upon  the  nrindples  of 
pure  benevolence  and  good-wiU. 

CHAR'ITT,  in  a  general  sense,  that  dis- 

"ition  of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think 


posil 
favoi 


ravourably  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  do 


them  good ;  or  liberality  and  benevolence, 
"^      *    ahns-j  '  ■  '  "     ' 

pub      _ 
a  theological  sense,  supreme  love  to  God, 


either  in  abns-git 
wards  public  ehai 


,  iving  or  in  contributing  to- 
laritable  institutions. In 


and  universal  good-will  to 

CHAR'LATAN,  one  who  makes  un- 
warrantable pretensions  to  skill,  and  prates 
much  in  his  own  fkvour.  The  original  im- 
port of  the  word  was  an  empiric,  w  quack, 
who  retailed  his  medicines  on  a  public 
stage,  and  drew  the  people  about  Inm  by 
his  ouflboneries. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  in  astronomy,  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  called  l^rsa  Jlfi^, 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHAR'LOCK,  the  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanista  rapjs/msi.  It  is 
a  very  pernicious  weed  among  grain. 

CHARM,  some  magical  words,  characters, 
verses,  Ac  imaxined  to  possess  some  occult 
and  unintolligible  power:  by  which,  with 
the  supposed  assbtance  of  the  devil,  witohea 
and  sorcerers  have  pretended  to  do  wonder- 
Ail  things.  The  word,  in  iu  more  modem 
acceptatum,  is  used  to  describe  that  which 
delighto  and  attracts  the  heart. 

CHART,  a  hydrographical  map,  drawn 
for  the  use  of  narigators,  and  showing  the 
situation  of  eoasts,  rocks,  sand-banks,  and 
sea-marks;  the  course  of  currents;  the 
depth  of  soundings;  and  the  direction  of 
regular  winds^— Iferrafor's  Chart  is  one 
on  which  the  meridians  are  straight  lines, 
parallel  and  equidistant;  the  narallels  are 
also  strai^t  lines,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creases from  the  equinoctial  towards  either 
pol^  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  radiusw GMmlar  Chart,  is  a 

meridionalprojection.  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  eve  from  die  plane  of  the  meridian. 


upon  woich  the  projection  b  made,  is  sun- 
posed  to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  46  degrees. Heliographie  Chartt,  de- 


scriptions of  the  body  <ft  the  sun,  and  of 
the  macube  or  soots  observed  on  lU  disk. 
—~—8etenoffraphie  Charta,  are  draughU  of 


particular  places,  or  small  parta  of  the 
earth. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a  wrttten  faistra- 
ment,  executed  with  usnal  farms,  whereby 
the  king  granta  privileges  to  towns,  eorpo- 
ons.  &c. ;  whence  the  name  of  Mi^na 


Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter  at  Liberties 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  whole  realm. 

CHARTER-PARTT,  in  commerce,  an 
i^reement  respecting  the  hire  of  a  vessel 
and  the  fivight ;  which  must  contain  the 
name  and  biuden  of  the  vessel,  the  names 
of  the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  or 
rate  of  the  freight,  the  tme  of  loaoing  and 
BBloading,  and  other  eonditiOBS. 

CHARTISTS,  a  imlitical  party  in  Bng. 
land,  composed  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  who  have  embodied  their  principlef 
In  a  document  called  the  "People's  Char- 
ter," the  leading  points  of  which  are  nni* 
vend  suffrage,  voto  by  baDot,  annual  par- 
liamenu,  electoral  districts,  abolition  of 
property  qoalifieation,  and  payment  of 
members  of  parliament. 

CHARTB1)I8,  a  vortex  at  the  CBtraaee 
of  the  Sicilian  straiu,  together  with  Scylla, 
much^readed  for  iU  perils. 

CHASE,  in  law,  a  part  of  a  forest  for 
game,  which  may  be  possessed  by  a  subject ; 
though  a  forest  cannot.  In  maritime  lan- 
guage, ehaa«-guu$,  fire  on  a  vessel  that  is 
pursued,  in  contradistinction  to  gtam-ehm- 
t€r$,  which  fire  on  the  punuer. 

CHA'SING,  in  senlpture,  the  aH  of  era- 
bossing  on  metals,  or  representing  figures 
thereon  bv  a  kind  of  AosM-refirro,  punched 
out  from  Dchind,  and  carved  on  the  front 
with  smallnravers. 

CHASSEURS,  a  French  term  for  a  se- 
lect body  of  light  infkntry,  formed  on  the 
left  of  a  battalion,  and  who  are  required  to 
be  particularly  light,  active,  and  courage- 
ous.  Cha$»ewn  i  ehnal,  a  kind  ot  light 

horse  in  the  French  service. 

CHATEAU,  a  French  word,  formcriy 
used  for  a  castle  or  baronial  seat  in  France ; 
but  now  simply  for  a  country  seat. 

CHATOY'ANT,  in  mmeralogy,  a  hard 
semi-transparent  stone,  generally  very  small, 
which  beii^  cut  smooth,  presenta  an  un- 
dulating orwavT  light,  and  is  of  a  yeUowish 

grey  or  green  colour^ ^The  vrord  ehatoffont 

u  also  used  to  express  a  changing  nndn- 
lating  lustr^  like  that  of  a  caf  s  eye  in  the 
dark.    

CHATTELS,  in  law,  penonal  goods, 
movable,  or  immovable. 

CHECK-MATE,  the  movement  fai  a  game 
of  chess  that  hindera  the  oppMnto  men 
firom  moving,  so  that  the  game  is  finished, 
and  the  party  who  is  checkmated  has  lost. 

CHECKT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  divided 
into  checks,  or  squares. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  me- 
chanics for  those  pieces  of  timber,  Ac,  in 
any  machine,  which  form  corresponding 
sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike. 

CHEESE,  the  curd  of  milk  coagulated 
by  rennet,  and  separated  from  the  whey, 
then  pressed  or  hardened  in  a  vat,  hoop,  or 
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iof  cord  in  the  making   of  cbeeae. 

C£etM-rat,  the  case  in  which  conU  are 
picncd  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

CHEF-D'(EUyRB  (French),  a  master- 
ineee,  or  soperior  performance  of  any  artist. 

CHBG'OB.  or  CHIG'OB,  a  tropical  in- 
sect that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and 
multiplies  incredibly,  causing  an  iichinr. 

UUlUilDON,  in  entomology,  a  brown 
iy,  with  sihrery  wings. 

CHELUXTNIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  daas  13  Fofyandrta,  order  1  Ife- 


CHELOTflAN,  an  epithet  to  designate 
nimals  of  the  tortoise  kind. 
CHEMISTRY,  or  CHTM'ISTRT,  the 
seienee  which  inTestintea  the  nature  of 
boiUes,  and  teaches  the  f»mposition  and 
pnoerties  of  material  aubstances,  together 
with  the  changes  they  undergo.  There  is 
no  sdenee  more  eztensiTe,  nor  is  it  scarcely 
possiUc  fbr  one  person  to  embrace  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  To  chemistry,  more  or  less 
scientifically  porsoed.  numerous  arts  owe 
their  birth  and  progress ;  and  to  chemistry 
the  naturalist  must  resort  for  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomeoa  that,  without  its  aid, 
can  only  be  spoken  of  by  conjecture,  and 
on  a  true  knowlediKe  of  which  our  hapni- 
nesL  as  thinking  oeings,  eminently  de- 
pends. To  fiscilitate  the  study  of  this  im- 
portant science  it  is  considered  in  different 
poinu  of  view,  and  thrown  into  divisions 
and  snlxiBriBions,  so  that  a  person  may  de- 
vote himsdf  to  one  department  of  it,  al- 
though the  method  of  observing,  analyzing, 
and  combining,  ia  the  same  in  all,  and  al- 
though all  the  phenomena  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  general  theory,  and  refer  to 
eertain  laws,  of  which  a  previous  knowledge 
is  reouisite.  These  laws  constitute  what 
is  called  pMloa^^ieat  chemistry,  which  ex- 
idains  what  is  meant  by  the  affinity  of  ag- 
gregation or  cohesion,  and  by  the  affinity 
of  composition  or  chemical  affinitv.  It  also 
ccnuiders  the  effecta  of  light,  beat,  and 
deetridty;  the  natnre  of  the  simple  and 
compound  inflammable  bodies ;  of  air  and 
water;  the  compoaition  and  decomposition 
of  acids;  the  natnre  and  properties  of  the 
•ths ;  thdr  relaticma  to  the  acids;  the  cal- 
cination, solution,  and  alloying  of  metals ; 
the  composition  and  natnre  of  plants ;  the 
ehaiacteristics  of  the  immediate  elements 
of  vegetable  aubstances ;  the  phenomena  of 
ttrimaliHttion ;  the  properties  of  animal 
compounds,  and  the  decay  of  organic  sub- 
ttaaces.  These  are  its  generml  views ;  but, 
u  we  have  before  observed,  in  order  to 
iaciliute  the  study  of  ehemistrv,  it  is  di- 
_:j-ji . ite  branches.  There 


separal 
is  a  wuteoroloffieal  cbemiatrr,  by  which  the 
great  phenomena  observed  in  the  atmo- 
•pbere  are  explained ;  and  a  geoUtgieal  che- 
■ustry,  which  seeks  to  account  for  the  va- 
rious eombinationa  of  nature  beneath  the 
earth's  surface,  which  produce  volcanoes, 
*«ins  of  metals,  coal,  basidt,  4c.  There  is 
Also  a  dMmiatry  of  the  auaerol  kingdom, 
eonpriaing  the  examination  of  all  inorganic 
snbstanees;  a  cbemiatry  of  the  vegefabU 
kingdom,  which  analysea  plants  and  their 


immediate  products;  a  diemistry  of  the 
ern'Mal  kingdom,  which  studies  all  sub- 
stances derived  from  living  or  dead  ani- 
mals ;  a  patkologieal  and  pluirmaeeutie  che- 
mistry, which  traces  the  changes  produced 
by  disease,  with  the  nature  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  and  mgrieulturul  che- 
mistry, which  treats  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  smls,  and  the  laws  of  production.  The 
practical  chemist  distingumhes  bodies  into 
simple  and  compound  substances.  Siw^pU 
mthBtaneea  comprehend  such  as  have  hither- 
to not  been  decompounded.  Of  these  some 
are  denominated  combustibles,  because 
they  can  undergo  combustion,  or*,  in  other 
words,  can  bum,  as  hydrogen,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  and  borax,  besides  the  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals.  Some  are  supporters 
of  combustion,  which,  though  not  of  them* 
selves  caqpU}le  of  undergoing  combustion, 
are  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  in  other 
bodies,  of  which  there  are  three,  namely, 
the  three  gaseous  bodies,  oxygen,  chloride, 
and  iodine.  Cmpeaaif  »mb$taneea  are  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  simple  substances  with 
each  other,  or  by  that  of  compound  «nb- 
stances  with  others.  They  result,  1.  from 
the  combination  of  oxygen,  or  one  of  the 
other  simple  supporters  of  combustion, 
with  one  <m  the  simple  combustibles ;  such 
are  the  adds:  2.  from  that  of  a  simple  bod/ 
combined  with  oxygen,  with  another  simi- 
lar compound ;  sucn  are  the  salts :  2.  from 
that  of  two  or  three  simple  combustibles 
with  one  another :  4.  from  that  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  vege- 
table matter:  6.  from  that  of  oxyifen  vnth 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  axote,  forming  ani- 
mal matter.  DVhen  the  constituent  parU 
of  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other, 
the  bodies  are  said  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  act  of  separating  them  is  called  deeom- 
potition;  on  the  other  hand,  when  oudies 
are  so  intimately  united  as  to  form  new 
and  distinct  substances,  this  chemical 
union  is  distinguished  bv  the  name  of  cmi- 
bination.  The  chemical  investigation  of 
bodies  therefore  proceeds  in  two  wa^ s ; 
namely  by  analynt,  that  is,  the  separation 
of  bodies  by  a  series  of  decompositions  and 
combinations,  to  come  at  the  knowlcdse 
of  the  constituent  parts ;  and  tpntketi;  by 
a  series  of  processes  to  form  new  com 
IKrands;  and  these  two  forms  of  investiga- 
tion may  aecompany  and  assist  each  other. 
The  commencement  of  the  19th  century 
forms  a  brilliant  era  in  the  progress  of  che- 
mistry;  but  great  as  have  been  the  disco- 
veries, and  persevering  as  are  the  re- 
searches of  the  most  profound  inquirers, 
every  step  that  is  taken  confirms  more 
strongly  the  £&ct,  that  chemistry  is  a  pro- 
gressive science,  and  that  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries  of 
to-morrow.  And  therefore  truly  has  it  been 
said,  that  "  its  analysis  is  indefinite ;"  its 
termination  will  have  been  attained  only 
when  the  real  elements  of  bodies  shall  have 
been  detected,  and  all  their  modifications 
traced:  hut  how  remote  this  may  be  from 
its  present  state  we  cannot  judge.  Nor 
can  we,  from  our  present  knowledge,  form 
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any  juet  conception  of  the  stages  of  disco- 
venr  throiurh  which  it  has  jet  to  pass. 

CHER'ET,  the  Pbd'nus  Cbba'sus,  a 
fruit,  the  original  stock  of  which  is  the  wild 
cherry.  The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation 
has  been  the  production  of  several  pleasant 
varieties,  all  superior  to  the  fruits  of  the 
parent  stock.  The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used  by 
turners,  cabinet-makers,  &c.  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  said  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  equal  to  ^m  arable,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  nutritive. 

CHER'BY-LAUREL,  the  Pau'no-i.Av'- 
BUS  Cbba'sus,  which  produces  laurel- 
water,  a  most  powerful  poison,  the  strength 
of  which  (like  that  of  peach-kernels,  Ac.), 
depends  on  the  presence  of  prussic  acid. 

CHER'SONESE,  a  tract  of  land,  of  any 
indefinite  extent,  which  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger 
tract  by  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus. 

CHERT,  in  mineralogv,  a  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  quarts :  whicn  occurs  often  in 
metallic  veins  in  primitive  mountains.  It 
is  sqpaewhat  trwuliicent,  and  of  various  co- 
lours. 

CHERTTBEtf,  the  plural  of  Cbbbub,  an 
order  of  angels,  two  of  which,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  were  represented  as  over- 
shadowing the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat. 
They  are  usually  represented  by  painters 
and  sculptors  by  a  child's  head  oetween 
wings ;  and  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  they 
are  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 

CHER'VIL,  a  genus  of  umbeUiferous 
plants  whose  leaves  are  divided  into  many 
segments.  Two  species  are  called  Cow-' 
weed. 

CHESliIP,  a  small  venun  that  lies  un- 
der stones  and  tiles. 

CHESS,  a  game  played  by  two  persons 
sitting  m-a-vM,  and  having  between  them 
a  checkered  board,  containing  sixty  four 
squares,  alternately  white  and  black.  The 
game  ^ords  so  much  variety,  so  much 
scope  for  calculation,  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  exhibit  foresight  and  penetration, 
that  it  has  been  held  in  great  estimation 
by  all  persons  acquainted  with  IT,  and  all 
who  have  conquered  the  diflScultiea  of  learn- 
ing it.  Whilst  it  affords  eqjovment  worthy 
of  mature  minds,  it  is  an  excellent  exercise 
for  the  young,  as  it  teaches  patience  and 
circumspection,  strengthens  the  judgment, 
and  encourages  perseverance  in  a  p>lan  af- 
fording a  prospect  of  eventual  success, 
though,  at  the  moment,  the  situation  of 
things  may  appear  very  critical  It  is  a 
game  of  Asiatic  orig^  The  Chinese  pre- 
tend to  have  known  it  900  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was 
brought  firom  India  to  Persia,  whence  it 
was  spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Cru- 
saders all  over  the  civilised  worid. Al- 
though it  may  trespass  a  little  on  our 
limiu  we  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  the 
luwt  t^f  this  unrivalUd  gamuu—The  board 
roust  be  so  placed,  that  each  player  has 
a  white  S4^uare  at  his  ri^ht  hand.  Each 
side  has  eight  men,  consisting  of  a  king, 
queen,  two  Imights,  tviro  bishops,  and  two 
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rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight  pawns 
foot-soldiers  which  are  all  moved  acco 
ing  to  the  following  rules.  1 :  If  the 
ImmukL  or  pieces,  be  improperiy  placed,  the 
mistake  cannot  be  rectified  after  four  moves 
on  each  side  are  made.  2:  When  a  player 
has  touched  a  piece,  he  mxist  move  it,  un- 
less it  was  only  to  replace  it;  when  he  must 
mj,  J*adoube.  or  I  replace.  3:  When  a 
player  has  qmtted  a  piece  he  cannot  recall 
the  move.  4 :  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his 
adversarv's  pieces  without  sayinjg  JTadoube, 
he  maybe  compelled  to  take  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  taken,  to  move  his  king.  6 : 
When  a  pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  it  may 
be  taken  by  any  adversaiys  pawn  which  it 
passes,  and  the  capturing  pawn  must  be 
placed  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
leaps.  6:  The  kinj;  cannot  castle  if  he 
has  before  moved,  u  he  is  in  check,  if  m 
castling  he  passes  a  check,  or  if  the  rook 
has  moved.  7  s  Whenever  a  player  ekeekt 
his  adversary's  king,  he  must  say  check, 
otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  the 
check.  If  the  player  should,  on  the  next 
move,  attack  the  queen,  or  any  other  piece, 
and  then  say  cheek,  his  advenary  mav  re- 
place his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 
8 :  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of 
the  adversary's  side,  it  may  be  made  a 
queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player  chooses. 
9 :  If  a  fiilse  move  is  made,  and  is  not  dis- 
covered until  the  next  move  is  completed, 
it  cannot  be  recalled.  10:  The  kin^  can- 
not be  moved  into  check,  nor  withm  one 
square  of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any 
player  move  a  piece  or  pawn  that  leaves  his 
king  in  check.— The  object  of  the  game  is, 
to  bring  the  adversary's  king  into  such  a 
situation  that  he  cannot  move,  which  is 
called  eheek-vuiting.  The  king  can  never 
be  taken;  and  the  play  ends  with  a  check- 
mate. 

CHEST,  which  in  anatomical  language 
is  called  the  tkorax,  is  the  cavitv  of  the 
bod^  between  the  neck  and  the  belly,  con- 
taining the  pleura,  the  lungs,  heart,  ceso- 
phagus,  thoracic  duct,  part  oi  the  vena 
cava,  the  vena  asygos,  &c 

CHESTNUT,  or  CHES'NUT,  the  nut  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  ^nus  Fagut.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  prickly  pericarp,  which  contains 
two  or  more  seeds.  The  tree  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  produces  very  valuable  timber. 
—The  Hone-ehettuut  is  a  tree  of  the  genus 
JStcultu.  The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  Scarlet- 
JUnoering  korte-ckettnut  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, Bradl,  and  the  East. ^There  is  also 

another,  called  the  Indian  Ro9e-ckettnut,  of 
the 


CHEVAL-DB-FBI8E  (generally  used  in 
the  plural,  Chbtaux-db-fbisb,  (rr.  pron. 
$kevo  d»  frt^u),  spikes  of  wood,  pointed 
with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long,  fixed  in  a 
strong  beam  of  wood,  and  usedT  as  a  fence 
against  cavalry,  or  to  stop  a  breach,  Ac 

CHEVALIB'R,  a  gallant  young  man. 

In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all 
points. 

CUEVRETrE,  a  military  term  Cor  a 
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kind  of  ipn,  or  machine  for  raidng  goiu  or 
mntars  into  their  carriases. 

CHBV'RON  (in  heraldry),  an  honour- 
able ordinarr,  representing  two  rafters  of  a 
hoose  joined  together,  or  meeting  at  the 
top. Per  Ckevr«nf  is  when  the  field  is  di- 
vided only  by  two  single  lines,  rising  from 
the  two  basie  pointiu  and  meeting  in  the 
point  abov^  as  the  cherron  does. 

CHEVROTAlN.in  soology.a  imall  kind 
of  antelope. 

CHI'AN  EABTH,  a  medicinal,  compact, 
dense  kind  of  esrth,  from  Chios,  used  an- 
ciently as  an  astringent,  and  also  as  a  cos- 

CHIARO  SCUBO  (an  Italian  phrase, 
meaning  riear-oAseare),  is  the  art  of  distri- 
buting fighu  and  shadows  in  painting.  This 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
study,  because  of  the  want  of  precise  rules 
for  its  execution. 

CHIA8TOLITE,  a  curious  kind  of  chrys- 
tahsed  mineral,  sometimes  called  maele, 

CHICA'NERT,  mean  or  un£ur  artifices 
to  perplex  a  cause  or  obscure  the  truth ; 
sppUed  either  in  a  legal  sense,  by  which 
justice  is  somehow  intended  to  be  perverted  i 
or  to  disputatious  sophistrr. 

CHIEF,  a  term  signifymg  the  head,  or 
j^incipal  part  oi  a  thing  or  person.  Thus 
we  say,  the  chief  of  a  party,  the  chief  of  a 

family,  Ac. Cninr  (in  heraldry),  one  of 

the  honourable  ordinaries,  which  occupies 
the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon. 
As  the  head  is  the  chief  part  of  a  man,  so  is 
the  chief  the  principal  part  of  the  escut- 
dieon,  and  contains  a  third  part  of  the 
field.  * 

CHIETTAIN,  a  captam  or  commander 
of  any  class,  fiunily,  or  body  of  men :  thus, 
the  HighUnd  chieftains,  or  chiefs,  were  the 
principal  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  their 
ren>ective  dans. 

CHIL'BLAIN,  a  tumour  occasioned  by 
suddenly  warming  a  cold  part,  or  suddenly 
cooling  a  heated  part :  hence  the  parts  of 
the  body  most  subject  to  chilbluns,  are  the 
toes,  fingers,  ears,  &c. 

CHILIAD,  the  sum  or  number  of  one 
thousand.  Hence  Chitiarck  denotes  the 
military  commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand 
men :  CkWiaretp,  a  bodj  consisting  of  1000 
men:  CkUiake'drott,  a  figure  of  1000  equal 
ndes :  and  Chiriagon,  a  figure  of  1000  angles 
and  sides. 

CHLL'TBBN-HU'NDREDS,  a  range  of 
dialky  hills  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  having  the  ofiioe  of  Steward  of 
the  Chiltera  Hundreds  attached  to  it.  It 
being  an  established  mle  that  a  member 
of  parliament  receiving  a  place  under  the 
crown  cannot  sit,  unless  re-elected,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  is  a  formal  manner  ^  resigning 
a  seat.  CkilUm  is  firom  the  Saxon  word 
ckiU,  and  generally  applied  to  the  hundreds 
that  Ue  in  the  hiUy  part  of  a  county. 

CUIMB'RA,  in  its  modem  acceptation, 
means  a  vain  or  idle  fancy;  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  fiill  of  contradictions  and 


absurdities.  In  ftbulous  history,  it  denoted 
a  monster  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  lion, 
a  goat,  and  a  dragon,  vomiting  flames.  The 
foreparts  of  the  body  were  those  of  a  lion, 
the  middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder 
parts  were  those  of  a  dragon. 

CHIMES,  the  mustod  sounds  of  bells 
struck  with  hammers,  arranged  and  set  in 
motion  bv  clock-work.  In  a  dock,  a  kind 
of  periodical  music,  produced  at  certain 
hours  by  a  particular  apparatus. 

CHIM'NET,  in  architecture,  a  body  of 
brick  or  stone  erected  in  a  building,  con- 
taining a  funnel  to  convey  smoke  and  other 
volatile  matter  through  the  roof  from  the 
nate  or  hearth.  How  (ar  the  Greek  and 
Boman  architects  were  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  chimneys  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. No  traces  of  them  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  andVitrurius 
gives  no  rules  for  erecting  them.  The  first 
certain  notice  of  chimnevs,  as  we  now  build 
them,  is  believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an 
inscription  of  Venice;  over  the  gate  of  an 
edifice,  which  states  that  in  1347  a  great 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake. 

CHI'NA-WABB,  the  most  beantiftil  of 
all  kinds  of  earthenware,  takes  its  name 
from  China,  whence  the  Dutch  and  En^sh 
merchanU  first  brought  it  into  Europe.  It 
is  also  called  PoreeUtith  from  the  Fortn- 

Stese  poretUana,  a  cup  or  vesseL  The 
pan  china  is  conridered  superior  to  dl 
other  of  orientd  manufacture,  in  its  dose 
and  compact  granular  texture,  its  sono- 
rosity  when  struck,  its  extreme  hardness, 
its  smooth  and  shining  appearance,  and  its 
capability  of  being  used  to  boil  liquids  in. 
With  the  Chinese  potters,  the  preparation 
of  the  clay  is  constantly  in  operation;  and 
usually  remains  in  the  pits  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  prior  to  being  used ;  for  the 
long^  it  remains  there,  the  greater  is  its 
value.  The  Dresden  China  has  some  qua- 
lities which  render  it  deddedly  superior  to 
the  orientaL  Its  texture  exhibits  a  com- 
pact, shining,  uniform  mass,  resembling 
white  enamel,  while  it  possesses  firmness, 
solidity,  and  infusibility  by  heat.  Tlie  re- 
quisite materials  for  the  components  of  the 
best  hard  china  are  sparingly  suppUed  by 
nature;  but  modem  chemistry  hss  thrown 
much  light  on  the  art,  not  only  in  enabling 
the  manufacturer  to  andyse  more  perfectly 
the  bodies  which  constitute  these  wares, 
but  also  in  determining  the  exact  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine;  ana  when 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  proportions 
of  the  severd  components,  there  is  sddom 
any  failure.  SiUca  obtained  from  ^taf^  and 
dumine,  are  the  g^rand  ingredients;  snd 
when  these  substances  are  properly  com- 
bined in  water,  their  recipnx^  tenden- 
cies cause  strong  adhesion,  so  that,  when 
hardened  merdy  hy  evaporation  into  a  paste, 
they  resist  decomposition  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  not  our  intention  tn  advert  to 
the  various  processes  and  manipulations 
which  the  clay  undergoes  previous  to  its 
being  baked,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
printer  takes  his  impressions  from  the  cop- 
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per-pUtes,  nor  the  atOl  ^ 

proccM  of  trantferrtiiff  and  adapting  tlie 
print  to  the  ware,  we  will  merely  add. 
Chat  the  oolonn,  or  enamels  with  which  de< 
signs  are  executed  on  the  glazed  surfkce  of 
ware,  with  colours  so  vitntiable  as  readily 
to  acquire  lustre  at  a  moderate  heat,  haa 
not  yet  been  practised  quite  a  century  in  our 


potteries ;  but  such  have  been  the  improve* 
ments  in  every  branch  of  the  art  auring 
late  years,  and  with  such  laudable  rivalry 
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have  the  abilities  of  first-rate  artists  been 
displayed,  that  if  absolute  perfection  could 
be  attained  by  human  labour,  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  it  here. 

CHI^rrZ,  a  fine  kind  of  Indian  painted 
cahco. 

CHI  RA'G  RA,  in  medicine,  a  name  for  the 
gout  in  the  hands. 

CHI'ROGRAPH,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  signified  any  public  instrument  of 
^ft  or  conveyance,  attested  by  the  subscrip- 
tion and  crosses  of  witnesses.  Anv  deed 
requiring  a  counterpart  was  engrossed  tvriee 
on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
space  between,  on  which  was  written  cAira- 
ffrapk,  through  which  the  parchment  was 
cut,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It 
was  also  anciently  usedfbr  a  fine :  the  man- 
ner of  engrossing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the 
parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  still  retained  in 
the  chirovrapher's  office^  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGT,  the  art  or  practice  of 
communicating  thoughts  by  signs  made  by 
the  hands  and  fingers;  as  a  substitute  for 
language. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  species  of  divination, 
drawn  from  the  different  lines  and  linea- 
ments of  a  person's  hand ;  by  which  means, 
it  is  pretended  the  inclinations  may  be  dis- 
covered.   The  modem  word  is  palmittry. 

CHIRON'OMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of 
representing  any  past  transaction  by  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the 
motions  of  the  hands :  this  made  a  put  of 
liberal  education :  it  had  the  appmbation  of 
Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among 
the  political  virtues. 

CHIS'LBU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  ansn-ering  to  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember and  the  beginning  of  December. 

CHIVALRY,  the  name  anciently  given 
to  knighthood,  a  military  dignity ;  also  the 
martial  exploits  and  qualifications  of  a 
knight.  Chivalry,  as  a  military  dignity,  la 
supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  rise 
soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and 
by  others  as  arising  out  of  the  crusades, 
because  in  these  expeditions  many  chival- 
rous exploits  were  performed,  and  a  proud 
feeling  of  heroism  was  engendered.  In  de- 
scribing the  origin,  object,  and  character  of 
this  military  institution.  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian thus  alludes  to  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
eulogises  the  institution :  "'  He  was  created 
a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  He 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fesnon;  and  education,  example,  and  the 
public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guard- 
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warriors  of  everv  countnr  were  perpetually 
associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer 
a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiiinity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles  which  eormpted  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  banished  fttnn  the  stadium 
the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pompous  deco- 
ration of  the  lists  waa  crowned  with  the 
presence  of  chaste  and  high  bom  beauty, 
from  whose  hands  the  conaueror  received 
the  prise  of  his  dexterity  ana  courage." 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  slender  throds  or 
filaments  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 

CHLA'BfYS.  in  antiquity,  a  military 
habit  worn  over  the  tunic|.  It  belonged 
to  the  patricians,  and  was  m  time  of  war, 
what  the  toga  was  in  time  of  peace 

CHLO'RAL,  a  new  chemical  substanrw, 
described  by  Liebig,  consisting  of  cUlorini!. 
carbon,  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  limpid,  co- 
lourless liquid,  similar  in  odour  aud  ap- 
pearance, to  the  oily  fluid  which  chlnrine 
fbrins  with  olefiant  g^ ;  but  differs  froiii  it 
essentially  in  density  and  volatility. 

CHLO'RATE,  m  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

CHLORIDE,  in  chemikirv,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  with  a  combustible  substMuen 
as  the  chloride  of  axote,  manganese,  lime. 

CHLORINE,  or  CHLORIC  GAS,  i> 
by  some  considered  as  a  compound,  and 
bv  others  as  a  simple  substance.  It  com- 
bines withcarburetted  hydrogen,  and  then»> 
by  exhibits  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
combustion ;  but  will  not  support  animal 
life.  It  discharges  eolours,  and  is  naed  as  a 


irKCs 
bleaching  liquid. 

CHLO  RITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grass  _ 
colour,  opaque,   and    composed    of  smaD 


>  green 

,.,__,   ^ T  smaD 

shining  grains.   There  are  four  subspecies. 

CHLORO  CAR'BONOUS  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a  compound  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic'oxide,  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  to  the  direct  solar  rays. 

CHLOROFORM  [called  also  Ckloro 
formylt,  or  the  Perrkloridt  ^  Formyhy. 
a  new  anesthetic  agent,  discivered  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sulphuric  ether  in  surgery  and 
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midwifriy.  It*  eonstitucnis  are  two  NttNu* 
of  carbon,  one  of  hjdroieen,  aod  three  of 
cklorine.  It  is  a  drnte.  limpid,  eoIoorlPM 
liquid,  readilf  eTaporating,  and  po«»essinf 
ao  agrreable.  frafrant.  fruit  like  odoar, 
and  a  sacdtarine  pleasant  taate.  As  an 
inhaled  aMestbrtic  agent  it  is  said  to 
possess  over  sulphuric  eth  -r  the  fnUowinr 
advnntages:— 1.  AKreatlj  less  quantity  of 
chlorofona  iban  of  etber  is  rrquisiie  to 
produce  the  ameatbrtic  effect.  2.  lis  action 
IS  nuck  more  ra|nd  and  eompiete,  and 
cracrallv  more  persistent,  a.  Tbe  inhala- 
tion and  indnence  of  cklorofimn  are  for 
nofc  agreeable  and  pleasant  than  those  of 
ether.  4.  Its  perfnme  is  not  anpleasant ; 
nor  doe*  it  exhale  in  a  disagreeable  form 
from  the  Inngs  of  the  patient,  as  so  gene< 
rally  hs^pens  from  the  ase  of  sulpborie 
ether.  4.  Being  required  in  mnch  less 
qnantitT,  it  is  much  more  portable  and 
traasmisaible  than  sulphuric  ether.  6.  No 
special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is 
necessary  for  iu  exhibition.  A  little  of  the 
liquid  diffused  npon  the  interior  of  a 
hollow.shaped  sponge,  or  on  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper, 
or  held  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  as 
to  be  fully  inhaled,  generally  sufflees  in 
about  a  minnte  or  two  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

Chloroform  may  be  made  and  obtained 
artif dally  by  rarious    processes,  — as  by 
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ing  milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  sola. 
tioa  of  caustic  alkali  act  npon  chloral ;  — 
by  distilling  alcohol,  pyroxylie  spirit,  or 
acetone,  with  chloride  of  lime;  — by  lead- 
ing a  stream  of  chlorine  gaa  into  a  solution 
of  caustic  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  ftc.  It 
was  discovered  and  described  by  Soubeiran, 
in  1831;  and  its  coinposiiion  was  first  ac- 
cnrately  ascertained  by  the  distinguished 
Frf  nch  chemist  Dumas,  In  1834 ;  but  no 
person  (as  far  as  Dr.  Simpson  was  aware) 
had  used  it  by  inhalation,  or  discovered  iU 
remarkable  anssthetic  properties,  till  the 
date  of  his  own  experiments. 

Subjoined  is  a  short  account  of  tbelfMery 
^  Cktor^mnm,  and  it*  use  a*  mm  Anmttkttie 
Agtnt,  which  we  hare  abridged  from  a  pa 
per  read  by  Dr.  Cogswell  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.  Dec.  6. 1847. 
Prom  the  historical  references  of  Dr.  Pe- 
reira,  chloroform  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
liamael  Gnihrie.  of  Sachet's  Harbour,  New 
Tork,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  alcohol.  His  communication  in 
nittimmu't  Jtmeriean  Journal  qfSeienee  mnd 
Art  (or  January,  1833.  is  entitled,  a  •  New 
Mode  of  preparing  a  Spirituous  Solution  of 
Calorie  Ether; 'and  he  proceeds  to  state, 
that  he  bad  used  the  prodnct  very  freely 
during  tbe  preriooa  six  months  to  the  point 
of  intoxication ;  that  he  had  found  it  sin- 
rslariy  grateful,  producing  promptly  a 
lively  flow  of  animal  spirits  audconfequent 
loquacity,  and  leaving  little  of  the  de- 
Vf^%\on  eonneqnent  on  the  iise  of  ardent 
I  spirits:  that  it  promises  much  as  a  remedy 
iTcasii  rcquinlng  *««'^'5"'*\';"*';«^»« 
ssd  palatable  stimulus,  and  that  for  dnnk- 
Sg  itmiuirra  ,n   equal  v>e.gM  of  water. 


About  tbe  same  time  as  Mr.  Gaibrie. 
M.  Snnbeiriui  also  distilled  a  mixture  ol 
atruliol  and- chloride  of  liute.  and  after  a 
somrwhat  rrruneous  analysis,  numed  the 
pniduct  biehluric  ether.  A  division  of  his 
paprr  in  tbe  Anmaln  4*  Ckimi*  at  d*  Pkp- 
nqme  for  1831.  on  the  cotnbinatioas  of  cbto- 
riiie.  is  hrad«*d,  'Action  da  Chlore  dn 
Chaax  sur  I'Alcohol.'  Next  Liebig  ex- 
amiaed  the  product,  and  finding  no  hydro 
ven.  termed  it  chloride  of  carbon  I'haB 
far  iu  real  composition  remained  anas- 
eertaincd. 

In  1834  M.  Dumas  determined  Hs  trae 
elemenury  constitution,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Chloroform,  which,  together  with 
that  of  Perchloride  of  Formyle,  since 
posed  by  Liebig,  it  coo  ' 
almost  indifferently. 

Many  able  treatises  and  essays  Amu  tbe 
pens  of  eminent  practitioners  have  recently 
appeared  on  tbe  use  of  ether  and  chloroform 
in  surgery  and  midwifery:  and  tbe  results 
of  many  experiments  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  men  and  animals  by  tbe  use  of 
both  these  eompouada.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  fhr  us  to  eatirr  into  details  on  that 
subject,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
(quoting  Dr.  Simpson's  concluding  obser  ra- 
tions on  the  important  question,  whether  it 
IS  right  for  tbe  physician  to  interfere  with 
the  fearful  snierin|(s  and  agonies  which 
"flesh  is  heir  lo^"  in  order  to  save  and 
shield  bis  patienu  from  the  endurance  ol 
them.  After  arguing  the  subject  from  data 
afforded  by  the  hospitals,  which  showed 
that  fewer  persons  died  wlio  had  the  larger 
amputations  performed  on  them  during  tbe 
current  year,  while  under  ethi-nsation.  or 
in  an  an»stheiic  state,  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year  when  this  use  of  chloroiurni 
and  ether  was  unpractised  and  unknown, 
—  he  says,  "Judging  from  aiialogv,  and 
from  what  is  the  fact  in  surgery,  I  believe 
that,  as  a  ennntersction  to  the  influence  ol 
pain,  the  state  of  artificial  an«<«ihesia  does 
not  only  imply  a  saring  of  human  suffer- 
ing, but  a  saving  also  of  human  life."  .  .  . 
"  I  repeat  that  the  condition  of  anesthesia 
not  onlv  actually  preserves  the  patient  in 
surgical  practice  from  agony  and  torture, 
but  actually  preserves  bim  too  from  tbe 
chances  of  danger  and  death.  And  I  firmly 
believe,  that  the  superinduction  of  RnK« 
thesis  in  obstetric  practice  will  y<-t  be  fnnn*l 
to  diminish  and  remove  the  perils,  as  well 
as  the  pains  of  labour." 

CHLOKO  PAL,  s  mineral,  of  two  varie 
ties,  the  cnnclioidal  and  the  earthy. 

CHLtTRUPHANE.  in  minemlogy,  a  va 
riety  of  fluor  spar,  found  in  Siheria.  When 
placed  on  a  heated  iron, it  gives  a  beautiful 
emerald  green  light. 

CHIXXROPHT  U  the  green  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

CHLORU'SIS,  a  disease  incident  to  fe- 
males, characterised  by  a  pale  or  greenish 
hue  of  the  skin. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  cake  or  paste,  made 
from  the  kernel  of  cocoa,  mixed  « it  li  siignr 
and  cinnamon ;  of  which  a  nutritioss  beve- 
rage is  made. 
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the  service  w  performed.  Also»  tb«  body  of 
•inf(er«  there  assembled.  Hence  the  word 
ckorUter  i«  used  for  a  sin^r  whose  Tocal 
powers  are  exercised  in  divine  service. 

CUU'KE-DAMP,  in  mininfc;  the  noxious 
air  occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of 
mines.  — C^e  Damps. 
CUOL'EKA,  a  disease  of  which  there  are 
,  two  species:  CAotora siwiUaaea,  which  hap- 
i  pens  in  hot  seasons  without  any  manifest 
cause ;  and  Cholera  aecidentalU,  which  oc- 
curs after  the  use  of  food  that  digests  slowly 
and  irritates.  In  warm  climates  it  is  met 
with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its 
occurrence  n  very  frequent :  bat  in  England 
and  other  cold  cUmatea,  it  is  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  August ;  and  the  violence  of  the 
disease  hat  usually  been  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  It  is 
characterised  b^  an  evacuation  of  bile,  at- 
tended with  anxiety,  punful  gripings.  vomit- 
ings, spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  ealvas  of  the  legs.  The  disease 
sometimes  proceeds,  with  violence,  and  if 
unchecked  in  its  early  stages,  great  depres- 
sion of  strength  ensues,  and  it  may  quickly 
terminate  in  death.  Bat  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the 

CHOLEOA  MORBUS,  or  Cholvba 
ErtuKHioA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
CaobKaA  Mamona.  In  Hindoatau,  spas- 
modic cholera  has  probably  always  existed 
as  a  comparative!^  mild  climate  disease; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Indian  Cholera  ever  bore  the  epidemic  cha- 
racter, or  waa  entitled  to  rank  with  pesti- 
lential scourges  of  the  worst  description, 
till  August,  1817.  when  it  suddenly  broke 
oat  witu  unprecedented  malifpity,  attack- 
ing the  natives  first,  and  manifesting  itself 
among  the  Europeans  in  the  following 
month.  From  January  to  May,  1818,  the 
pestilence  caged  with  great  violence,  ex- 
tending iu  destructive  influence  across  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Jumna.  In  its  most 
malignant  form  it  appeared  at  Benares, 
where  in  two  months  15,000  persons  perish- 
ed. In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore  30,000 
were  carried  off  in  a  month.  By  November 
the  epidemic  had  reached  the  nand  army, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
oonsistinar  of  10,000  troops  and  80,000  fol- 
lowers. In  twelve  days  nearly  9.000  men 
bad  fallen  victims  to  it.  Previous  to  the 
Wth,  it  bad  overspread  the  camp,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex;  from  the  14th  to  the 
SOth,  the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive 
that  the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to 
despair,  and  the  camp  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
general  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle 
almost  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  human  beings  had  nearly  sub- 
sided into  stillness.  Nuthing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or  the 
wailing  for  the  dead.  In  1819  it  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Arraean  :  it  then  extended 
itself  into  8iam,  and  after  destroying  40,000 
in  Baku,  the  capiul  of  that  kingdom,  it 
p  assed  into  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  From. 


thenoe  it  travelled  to  China.  Canton  was 
attacked  in  1830 ;  and  at  Pbkin  its  mortality 
was  so  frightful,  that  the  govemment  were 
obliged  to  have  the  dead  interred  at  their 
own  expense.  From  China  it  passed  to  the 
Phillippine  and  Spice  Islands.  Thus,  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  did  it  traverse  a 
space,  in  Eastern  Asia,  of  1300  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  1000  leagues  from 
west  to  east.  Daring  the  next  two  years, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  were 
overrun  by  the  dreadful  pestilence.  In 
September,  1823,  it  entered  Astracan,  a  i 
large  and  populous  town  on  the  northern  ' 
shore  of  the  Caspian.    As  soon  as  this  be-  | 

came  ' "-  **ie  Russian  govemment, 

they  c  s   medical   commission, 

compc  hysicians,  to  investigate  ' 

its  cni  ivery  preventive  measure 

was  n  how  far  tbey  were  con- 

nected lult  it  may  be  difiicult  to 

decide  a  it  is,  the  disene  got  na  . 

farthe  iction  that  year  than  As-  | 

tracan  t  i^;ata  appear  in  Russia 

until  t —  jlose  of  1838,  when  it  un^  j 

expertedly  appeared  at  Orenburg,  and  in  . 
1S3U  it  again  made  its  insidious  entrance  at 
Astracan.  It  at  length  reached  Moscow, 
where  a  eordim  tunitaire  was  speedily  esta- 
blished, temporary  hospitals  erected,  and 
the  emperor  nimself  visited  the  town  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height.  At  first  the 
mortality  was  as  gpreat  as  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  were  attacked,  but  th^  number  who 
were  infected  graduallv  decreased,  and  the 
mortality  proportionally  diminished.    Po-  | 


land,  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  GermanT, 
soon  after  felt  iU  devastating  effecM:  in 
November,  1831,  it  reached  England 


March,  1832,  it  broke  out  at  Paris,  where 
30,000  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it  in  a  short  time;  ' 
and  in  June,  1832.  it  appeared  at  Quebec^  i» 
Canada,  and  subsequently  q>read  over  the 
whole  American  continent.    In  1849  and 
1854  it  reappeared  in  all  its  terrors,  and,  as 
in  1833,  made  the  tour  of  the  globe ;  the 
main  points  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
former  visitation   being  the  fonger  eon-  I 
tinuanee  of  the  disease  in  thei^ces  visited, 
the  greater  tendenoT  to  suostde  and  re- 
appear, and  the  higher  mortality  it  ocea-  | 
sioned.    We  will  conclude  by  a  short  view  , 
of  its  distinctive  features,  as  they  have  ap-  ' 
peered  in    Great    Britain :— After  watery 
diarrhoea,  or  other  generally  alight  indis- 
position, vomiting  or  purging  of  a  white  or 
colourless  fluid,  violent  crampa,  great  pros-  I 
tration  and  re/Zapse,  the  last  occurring  si-  I 
multaneonslvwith  the  vomiting  and  erampa, 
or  short  Iv  arler  them.    Should  the  patient 
survive  the  last  train  of  symptoms,  a  state 
(»f  excitement  and  fever  supervenes. — For  a 
considerable  time  -the  medical  world  waa 
much  divided  iu  opinion  as  to  its  contagioua 
or  non.contagieus  nature  t  the  disputes  on 
this  aabject,  however,  have  now  nearly  aub^ 
sided,  and  the  great  minority  of  medical 
men  are  persuaded  that  the  disease  is  epi- 
demic, and  not  contagious  in  its  character. 
CUOLKSTERIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid 
formed  from  ehole$teritu  and  nitrit  acid. 
It  is  in  crvstals  of  a  yellowish  white  co- 
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imir.  Msrretr  Milublr  m   water,  bat  per- 
;  feetlr  m  is  boilinjc  aleoboL 
I      CHOLE8TEKINB.  a  prarty  sebataace 

fboiMl  abandnntlT  in  hnnnan  biliary  calculi. 
CHOIAKSOGUBS.  mediciaes  ahidi  ex- 

ad  or  evacuate  bilioua  tece*. 
I      CHONDROL'OGT,  a  dcM»iptioa  of  the 

cutib^es  of  tbe  bumaa  bodf . 
CHOPIN,  a  li«raia  meaanre;  ia 

abeat  a  aiat ;  ia  Scotlaad.  a  qaart. 
CHOED.  ia  muaie.  tbe  aaion  of  two  or 

■ore  aoundU  attered  at   tbe    aanie  time, 

fonaiag  an  eatire  baraaony;  aa.   a  third. 

iftb,  and  achtb. la  geometry,  a  rifcht 

Kae  drawa  freoi  oae  part  of  aa  arc  of  a 


CHORB'A,  a  diaeaae  which  auiBiresta 
itaelf  ia  coavalaive  aMtioBa  of  the  limba, 
ami  ia  coaiaanaly  called  St.  Yitaa'a  daace. 

CHORBCEAPHT.  the  art  of  reprcaeat. 
taf(  daaciBK  by  aigas.  ••  nainBie  *■  by  aote^ 

CHOREU8»  ia  aaeieat  poetry,  a  foot  of 
tw«  ayUahka ;  the  irst  hmg.  and  the  aeooad 


CHORIAM'BVS,  ia  aaneat  poetry,  a 
fcot  ^oaapoMdei  af  atiocheeaad  aaiaia> 

CHOROGIIAPHT.  tbe  art  of  ddhMat- 
mg  or  dcacribiB|p  aowe  partkalar  eaaatty 
erproriace;  it  difcra  fimai  #ta»rap*yaaa 
dcacriptioa  of  a  particalar  coantry  difinra 
hmm  that  of  the  whole  eaHh ;  aad  ftoai 
t9pm§Tmpkjf  aa  tbe  deeeriptiM  of  a  coaatfy 
from  that  of  a  towa  or  diaCriet. 

CHCTBOID,  ia  anato«y.  deaotea  the 
eaat  of  the  eye  iaaaiediatelv  aadw  tbe 
aHctotiea:  or  the  inner  nembraBe  iaveat- 
ime  the  braia.  or  the  pia  aaater.  Ac. 

CHCyKOS,  in  ancteat  dramatie  poetry, 
one  or  More  peraeaa  preaent  on  tbe  atage 
^mtiM  ther^ffeaeBtat■e•^  attering  an  ocea- 
aieaaleoMnentary  on  tbe  piece;  preparing 


the  aadienca  for  eveaU  that  are  to  fbUov, 
or  oplainiag  cueamataaeee  that  eaaaot  be 
diatiactly  repreaented.  Sereral  ezamplea 
■aay  he  icfented  to  b*  the  EagUah  reader, 
in  the  plays  of  Bhakapeare.  In  tragedy, 
the  choras  was  at  irst  the  aole  perfbnner; 
at  present  it  is  wholly  diacoatiaaed  on  the 

stage. Caoaos,  ia  Mrfne,  ia  when,  at 

certain  parioda  of  a  song,  the  wiude  com. 
psaiy  am  to  join  tho  singer   in  lepeatiag 

GSoSSB(pnn.  dh|^).  Is  oraitbola^, 
a  fbwiof  tiw  gennsCSanrnSi  nearlrof  ibesoe 
of  tte  crow,  and  arisehiesoni^  like  the  BMg. 
aie.  It  ia  Uaefc.  cxoept  the  hUU  legs,  aad 
ieet,  whieh  are  red.  and  is  a  nati»e  of  tbe 
wostof  bMland.  nMic  especially  the  coooty 
of  Comarall.  wlwace  it  is 


I  tiiajit- 
CUEiSM.orCHRIS'Olff.  in  tbe  Smaiah 


ingof  children,  which  was  fomwrly  prae- 
tiMd  as  sooa  as  they  were  bora. 

CHEimAN  iTT.  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tiaaib   who  derive  their   name  fVom  the 
Oaaisv  (Th«  Jmtmitd),  aad  were 
ttedal  Antiocb.    The  fean- 
iristiba's  feith  and  practice, 

.  and.  in  troth,  tmly  sppeal, 

he  to  the  Aiets,  tbe  doetriaes,  and  the 


derOaaisv  {T 
ao  desigaated  I 
m  of  a  Christib 


LS 


prrrepts  of  the  Scriptami.  lepefislly  to 
thoae  of  tbe  New  TesUmeot. 

CURISO'KNING.aterm  particafaily  ap. 
plied  to  iafaat  baptiam,  deaotiag  the  cers- 
aioay  of  admittiag  a  peraoa  into  the  coan 
naaiOB  of  the  CbhstuiB  charch  by  saeaas 
of  baptism,  or  aprinkliag  wttb  water. 

CHIU81*MA8.  tbe  Intival  obaerwd  in  r 
the  Chriatiaa  charch  oa  the  Stch  of  Decern-  • 
ber,  ia  eommemoratioo  of  oar  Banoar'a 
aatirity ;  aikl  cdebrated  ia  tbe  charch  ol 
Eaglaad  by  a  particalar  aerrice  aet  apart 
for  that  holy  day. 

CHElSrVAS-EOSE.  ia  botajsy.  a  plaat 
of  the  geana  HeUghonu,  prudacing  braati.  . 
fal  white  iowera  aboat  Ckriatawa. 

CHE18TOMACUI.  aa  aupeUatioo  giyea 
to  aV  heretiea  who  deny  Chriat'a  diviaity, 
or  nmiataia  beterodos  opiaians  eoaccraiiqi 
bis  iacaraatioa. 


'^1 


CH  Elir8.THOBN,ia  botaay,  the  Mkmm- 
BM«  jMiianM;  a  dectdooas  shrab,  baring 
two  thoraa  at  each  joiat.  It  grows  ia 
Paleattee  and  tbe  aootk  of  Baropr,  and  ia 
sappoacd  to  he  of  the  asaM  deaeription  aa 
that  of  whieh  the  crown  of  thoma  for  onr 


CHEOA8TACE8.  a  genna  of  pellneid 
gem%  comprehending  all  those  of  vaiiaMe 


CHBOnfATB.  in  cheaHairy,  a  aalt  or 
eompoaad  formed  by  the  flhaomae  acid  with 


CHEOMATIC,  in  mnsic^  aa  enithct 
seriptive  of  that  whieh  proceeds  ny  set 


CUEOUATICS.  that  nart  of  optics 
which  explaias  the  several  properties  of 
light  and  cohwr. 

CHEOM  B.  ia  miaeralogy,amet^  which, 
ia  ita  bigbeat  degree  of  oxydalioa,  paaata 
into  the  atate  of  aa  add  of  a  raby  red  co- 
leor.  It  takes  ita  aaaie  from  the  varioaa 
and  beaatifal  eoloara  which  ita  oxyde  aad 
acid  commanieaie  to  minerala  iato  whoae 
eompoaitioB  they  enter.  Cbroaie  givea  a 
f  ne  deep  green  to  tbe  enamd  of  potcelaia. 
Acr— CArmaJe  ytlbm,  the  artiicial  ehn»> 
■nte  of  lead,  ia  a  beaatilbl  pigment. 

CHEON'IC,  an  epithet  for  inveterate 
diseaaea,  or  thoae  of  long  deration. 

CnEON'OGEAM,aaiaacriptiea in  whieh 
a  eertaia  date  or  epoeh  ia  expressed  by  an- 
sacral  letters. 

CHEON'OL'OGT,  the  seieace  whieh  do. 
terauBcs  the  dates  of  eveats^  aad  the  civil 
dtstiactioas  of  time.  Tbe  divisioas  of  tiaM 
sro  either  aataral  or  artiicial ;  the  aataral 
divisioas  of  tiaic  are  the  yesr.awnt 

day,  aad  boar,  dedaced  from  the 

of  the  beavealr  bodies  aad  sailed  to  the  , 
pnrposesof  civil  life ;  tbe  artifleial  divisioBs 
of  tme  are  the  cyde  or  period,  the  epoch, 
aad  the  sra  or  epodi,  which  have  bcea 
framed  for  the  parposes  of  history.  Tndy 
has  it  been  said.  **  if  history  wit  boat  chro* 
nology  is  dark  sad  coafiaaed,  chtonology 
withmft  bi«tory  ia  dry  and  ioaipid.'* 

CHEONOM'ETEE,  a  tiBie-|Hece  of  a 
pecaliar  conatraction,  or  aay  laatntmeat 
that  HMasarea  time  with  grMt  exactaeaa. 
They  are  at  prcaent  mnea  en 


vaa  asavTirvi.  coLCoa  or  thb  aosr  is  caosbb  bt  its  caaomc  a"»^ 
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naTigatera  in  determiiiiDg  the  longHade  at 
sea. 

CHR08TAS1MA,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
for  pellacid  gems  wbich  appear  of  one  sim- 

Ele  and  permanent  colour  in  ail  shades  of 
ght. 

CHRTS'ALIS.  or  AURE'LIA.  the  second 
state  of  an  insect,  wbich  it  passes  into  from 
the  caterpillar  or  reptile  form,  previous  to 
its  becoming  a  butterllr  or  a  moth,  Ac. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nns  of  plants,  class  19  8y%gene$ia,  order  3 
Polygamia  auperjlua.  There  are  many  well- 
known  species;  annuals,  perennials,  and 
shrubs. 

C  H  RT8'0BERTL,B  yellowish  gem  usvallv 
found  in  small  round  pieces,  or  crystallisea 
in  eight-sided  prisms.  It  is  used  in  jewel- 
lery, and  is  next  to  sapphire  in  hardness. 

CHRYS'OLITE,  a  mmeral,  or  stone  of  a 
greenish  hue,  often  transparent.  It  is  some- 
times  granular,  and  at  other  times  occurs 
in  small  crystals. 

CU  RTSOM'BLA,  a  genus  of  insects  with 
bracelet.Uke  antennx,  thickest  towards  the 
extremities ;  the  body  of  an  oval  form,  and 
the  thorax  rounded.  Of  this  genus,  which 
belongs  to  the  order  CoUoptera,  there  are 
different  species,  denominated  flrom  the 
tree  on  which  they  feed,  as  the  chrysomela 
of  tansy,  beech,  alder,  willow,  &c.,  some 
being  of  one  colour,  some  of  another,  with 
a  tinge  of  gold  colour  diffused  through  it. 

CHRYS^PHRASE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
sub-species  of  quarts,  often  of  an  extremely 
beautiful  green  colour,  and  translucent  or 
semi-transparent.  In  hardness  it  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  tlint. 

CHRYSOPHYL'LUM.  in  botany,  a  genua 
of  plants ;  class  6  PeNfaNifn'a,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.    The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

CHRYSOPCE'IA,  in  alchemy,  that  part  of 
the  art  which  teaches  the  making  of  gold 
out  of  more  imperfect  metals. 

CURYSOPLE'NIUM.  Golden-saxifrage, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oeta*dria-digynia 
class  of  plants,  without  flower-petals :  the 
fruit  is  a  unilocular,  two-homed  capsule, 
containing  a  number  of  very  minute  seeds. 

CHURCH,  in  religious  affairs,  is  a  word 
which  is  used  in  several  senses  :  1.  The  col> 
lective  body  of  persons  professing  one  and 
the  same  religion ;  or  that  religion  itself: 
thus,  we  say,  the  Church  of  Christ.  3.  Any 
particular  congregation  of  Christians  asso- 
dating  together,  as  the  Churdi  of  Antioch. 

3.  A  particular  sect  of  Christians,  as  the 
Greek  Church  or  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  The  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  laity.  6.  The  building  in 
which  a  congregation  of  Christians  assem> 
bles. 

CHURCHWARDENS,  officers  annually 
chosen  by  the  ministers  and  vestry,  to  su- 
perintend the  church,  its  property  and  con- 
cerns. 

CHYLE,  a  white  or  milky  fluid  in  the 
stomach,  consisting  of  the  finer  and  more 
nutritious  parts  of  the  food,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lacteal  vessels,  assimilated 
into  blood,  and  converted  into  nutriment. 

CHYLIFACTION,  the  process  of  diges- 


tion by  which  the  aliment  is  conrerted  into 
chyle. 

CHYLOPOIETIC,  having  the  power  to 
convert  into  chjle. 

CHYME,  the  humour  which  is  immedi- 
ately drawn  from  the  aliment,  and  after- 
wards by  a  farther  prt>cess  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

CIBA'RIiB  LE'GES,  in  Roman  history, 
were  sumptuary  laws,  the  intention  of  which 
was  to  limit  the  expense  of  feasts,  and  in- 
troduce firngality  amongst  the  people,  whose 
extravagance  at  table  wasnotoriuiu  and  al- 
most incredible. 

CICA'DA,  the  Bavx-CBicBBT,  in  onto- 
molog^r,  a  genus  of  four-winged  insects,  of 
the  order  Hemiptera. 

CICATRIC'ULA.  a  small  whitish  speck 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  supposed  to  be  the 
germinating  point  or  first  rudimenu  of  the 
future  chick. 

C1C»ATRIX,  or  CIC'ATRIC E.  in  surgery, 
a  scar,  or  elevation  of  callous  flesh  rising  on 
the  skin,  and  remaining  there  after  a  wound 
or  uleer. 

CIC'ATRIZANT.  a  medicine  or  apftlica- 
tion  that  promotes  the  formation  of  a  cica- 
trix ;  called  also  an  escharotic,  agglutinant, 
fte. 

CICBRO'NE  ptal.l  any  individual  who 
acts  as  a  guid0. 

CICERCXNIANS,  epithets  given  by  M«- 
retus,  Erasmus,  ftc  to  those  moderns  who 
were  so  ridiculously  fond  of  Cicero,  as  to 
reject  every  Latin  word,  as  obsolete  or  im- 
pure, that  could  not  be  found  in  some  oae 
or  other  of  his  works.  The  word  Ciceronian 
is  also  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  diffuse  and 
flowing  style,  and  a  vehement  manner. 

CICISBE'O,  an  Italian  word,  signifying 
one  who  dangles  about  females. 

CICUTA,  in  botany,  Water-hemlock. 
This  term  was  used  by  the  ancients,  and  by 
medical  writers  vfor  the  Corium  uMcnlatnm, 
or  common  hemlock,  the  juice  of  which 
was  given  as  a  poison.  Both  Socrates  and 
Phocion  perished  bv  it.  It  is  now  often 
used  medicinally  with  good  effect. 

CI'DARIS;  in  antiquity,  the  mitrensed 
by  the  Jewish  high  priests. 

CIL'ERY,  in  architecture,  ornaments  of 
foliage  and  drapery  on  the  heads  of  co- 
lumns. 

CIL'IA,  the  BTB-iasHBs,  in  anatonay, 
are  certain  rigid  hairs  situated  on  the  arch 
or  tarsus  of  the  eyelids,  and  bent  in  a  very 
singular  manner:  they  are  destined  for 
keeping  external  bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and 
for  moderating^  the  influx  of  light. 

CIL'IARY,  in  anatmny,  en  epithet  for 
several  parts  belonging  to  the  eiUa,  or  eye- 
lashes ;  as  the  eiliarf  gland*.  See. 

CIL'IATED,  in  botanr.  furnished  or  snr- 
rounded  with  parallel  filameats  somewhat 
like  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids ;  whence  its 

ime. 

CILI'dUM.  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  sort 
of  habit  made  of  coarse  stuff,  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Jews  in  tiroes  of  movming 
and  distress.  It  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew  versions  call  sack- 
ck)th. 
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CIlTBaiC,  pertainiuii  to  the  Cimbri.  the 
iohabitaats  of  the  Clmbnc  Chersonese,  now 
Jutland. 

CIMMERIAN,  pertaining  to  Cimmeriuu, 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mvotis, 
which  the  ancients  pretended  was  involved 
an  darkness;  whence  the  phrase  "Cimmerian 
darkness,"  to  denote  a  deep  or  continual 
obscurity.  The  eoontry  ia  now  called  the 
Crimea. 

CIBfOLTTE.  a  species  (dearth,  of  which 
there  are  several  Tarieties ;  one,  of  a  purple 
colour,  is  the  steatite^  or  soap  rock ;  and 
from  another  sort,  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Wicht,  tobacco-pipes  are  made. 

CINCHO'NA.  the  Peruvian   bark,  ob- 
tained from  certain  trees  growioK  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  natives 
,  of  Pera.    Linnsoa  describes  two  species, 
.  the  white  and  the  coloured :  and  a  third  has 
been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly 
,'  iu  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia.    The  two  Utter 
are  used  in  medicine.    It  was  first  intro- 
duced for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ; 
•  and  in  these,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 
,  carely  fisils  of  success. 

CINC^UaB,  in  architecture,  anns> l»t, 
or  oriob  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column, 
separating  the  snaft  at  one  end  from  the 
.  base,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capitaL 
I  CiNBIlITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
different  sabatances,  on  account  of  their 
resembling  ashes,  either  in  colour  or  con- 
sistence. . , ,  ,     . , 

CIN'NABAR,  in  natural  history,  is  either 
native  or  factitious.  Naiivt  cinnabar  is  an 
ore  of  quicksUver,  moderately  compact,  very 
heavy,  and  of  aua  degant  striated  red  colour. 
It  is  called  native  vermilion,  and  whrn  used 
by  painters  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
grindinc  it  with  gum-water  and  a  little 
satfron.  It  ia  found  amorphous,  or  under 
Bome  imitative  form,  and  crystallised.  Foe- 
titiauM  etnaabsir  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and 
sulphur  aablimed,and  thus  rendered  into 
a  line  red  colour.  .        .     .     , 

ClN'NABftON,  a  ftagrtnt  spiee,  obtained 
ftom  the  bark  of  a  low  tree  (the  lawnu 
tiMnamomum),  pvwing  on  the  island  of 
Cevlon.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  most 
grateful  aromatic,  and  one  of  the  best  cor- 
dial carmioative  spices.  Its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  olive,  and  the  fruit  resembles 
the  acorn  or  olive,  having  neither  the  smell 
nor  taste  of  the  bark ;  both  yield  an  essen- 

Q^I^  QtJ  B  FOIL,  or  Fivs-LsAvan 
Ct4>TKa,  a  perennial.  This  plant  is  some- 
times borne  in  c«stsof  arms. 

CINQUB  PORTS^  the  Ave  ancient  ports 
on  the  east  eoast  of  Enriand,  opposite  to 
F^^^^ely-  Dover  'kMUo^rHythe, 
Bomney.  and  Sandwich,  to  which  were 
afterwM^  added,  as  appendages,  Winchd- 
IST^lSlBye-  AS  places  where  strength 
and  viiriUnce  were  necessary,  and  whence 
SpTSiKb*  P«*  *5  •••meases  of  sudden 
JSSbleiitentCou  from  government.  Tbey 
h-t^^MrTeral  privileges,  and  are  within  the 
JfriLli^Soof  the  Constable  of  Dover  Cas- 
iIb  who    by  bin  ofBce.  is  called  Warden  of 


the  Cinque-Ports.  Until  the  time  of  tlrnry 
Vlll.  the  Crown  serms  to  have  had  no  prr 
roanent  navy ;  the  Cinque-Ports  having  al- 
ways furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sliip- 
fiug  required  fur  the  purpooes  of  the  state, 
n  consideration  of  this  service,  many  pri- 
vilrgea  and  franchises  were  granted  to 
^hem  by  different  sovereigns,  valuable  at  the 
time,  but  which  have  now  become  in  a  great 
measure  nominnl,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
rious exactions  and  restrictions  to  which 
they  refer  having  h>ng  since  been  abolished. 
The  freedom  from  toU  and  dues,  still  recog- 
nised at  several  ports^  seems  to  be  the  most 
valuable  right  reiuainin|  to  the  freemen ; 
the  exemption  from  serving  on  county  ju- 
ries and  from  service  in  the  militia  are  also 
understood  as  belonging  to  them.  The  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  Cinque- ports  extends  along 
the  coast  continuously  from  Birchingtoni 
which  is  to  the  north  east  of  Margate,  to 
Seaford  in  Sussex;  and  each  has  one  or 
more  ports  or  towns  members  of  it,  some 
of  which  are  corporate,  and  others  not:  In 
ancient  times  there  were  several  courts  of 
jurisdiction,  extending  over  all  the  ports 
and  members,  and  intended  either  as  courts 
of  appeal  for  persons  who  considered  them- 
selves iiyurea  by  any  of  the  separate  and 
local  tribunals  of  the  different  ports,  oHior 
regulating  the  general  affkirs  of  the  whole 
association ;.  but  these  may  now  be  eonsi- 
dered  as  obsolete,  their  fuactions  having 
dwindled  to  mere  matters  of  form. 

Cl'PHBBk  or  CYPHER,  one  of  the 
Arabic  characters,  or  figures,  used  in  com- 

Eutation.  formed  thus,  0.  A  cipher  standing 
y  itself  signiAes  nothing;  but  when  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  a  figure,  it  increases  its 

value  tenfold. By  Cipher  is  also  dnnoted 

a  secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing  ; 
in  which  certain  cliaracters  arbitrarily  in- 
vented and  agreed  on  by  two  or  ni.ire 
persons,  are  made  to  stand  for  letters  or 
words. 

CIP'QLIN,  a  green  marble  from  Bome, 
containing  white  lones. 

CIPTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column, 
with  an  inscription,  erected  on  the  high 
roads,  or  other  places,  to  show  the  way  to 
travellers,  to  serve  as  a  boundary,  to  auirk 
the  grave  of  a  deceased  person,  &c. 

CIRCE'AN,  pertaining  to  Circe,  the 
fabled  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseus,  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  great  knowledge 
of  magic  and  venomous  herbs,  hy  which 
she  was  able  to  charm  and  fascinate. 

CIRCBN'SIAN  GAMES  (Cireen»eaLmdi}. 
a  general  term,  under  wliich  was  eompre- 
hended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  lloman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olvmpie  games 
in  Greece.  Most  of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans 
were  accompanied  with  Cireensian  games ; 
and  the  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of 
the  republic,freqnently  presented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  g^ain  their  favour ; 
Out  the  grand  games  were  held  for  five  days, 
eommenoing  on  the  l&th  of  September. 

CIR'CINAL,  in  boUny.  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  plants  whose  leaves  are  rolled  in 
spirally  downwards,  the  tip  occupying  the 
centre. 
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CIE'CLE;,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure, 
bounded  bj  a  curve  line,  callea  ita  circum- 
ference^ and  which  i«  ererrwhere  equally 
distant  from  a  point  witnin,  called  ita 
centre.  The  circumference  or  periphery 
itself  is  called  the  circle,  though  improperly, 
as  that  name  denotes  the  space  contained 
within  the  circumference.  A  circle  is  de> 
scribed  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  fixing  one 
foot  in  the  centre  and  turning  the  other 
round  to  trace  out  the  drcnmference.   The 


nutes, 

used  to  describe 


persons;  as  a  poUtical  ebreU;  our  ctrrleof 
friends,  Ac.— —— Circles  i^  la/tfmfo,  are  creat 
circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 


UtUmnftk*  Uoodia  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowinjp  manner:  the  oktod  is  returned  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  bjr  the  de- 
sceuduiff  and  ascending  vena  cava,  which, 
when  lusten'led,  contracts  and  sends  its 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle ;  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  thronrii  the 
artery,  to  circulate  through,      * 


ecliptic^  PMsing  through  iu  poles  and  i 
throuf^  every  star  and  planet.  Circln  of 
lonjntude  are  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it. 
——Diurnul  etrttat,  are  immovable  cireles 
supposed  to  be  desoibed  by  the  several  Stan 
and  other  points  in  the  heavois,  in  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  round  its  axis.—— ! 
Horarp  eirclm,  in  dialling,  are  the  linea  . 
wliich  show  the  houn  on  duals. 

CIR  COCBLE,  in  anatomy,  a  vans,  or 
dilatation  of  the  ^ermatic  vein;   hernia 


nnderxo  a  change  in  the  longs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  ri|;ht  aunde 
by  the  dosing  of  the  vatvea,  which  are  8i<* 
tuated  for  that  purpose.  Having  undergone 
this  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thence  is  evacuated  mto 
the  left  ventnde.  The  left  ventride  when 
distended  eootraets,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins 
into  the  vena  cava*  It  u  prevented  from 
passing  bade  from  the  left  ventnde  into 
the  aimcle  by  a  valvular  qtparstns 
"*"  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  ~~^" 
ta  is  also  fbmishea  with  simi 


o  prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventricles. 
CIS'CULUS.  in 


CIRCUITS,eertain  districU  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  through  which  the  Judges 
pass  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  hold  conru 
and  adniinistcr  justice.  The  six  jurisdictions 
into  which  Bu^d  is  divided  by  the  twdve 
indces,  are  ealted  the  Home,  Norfolk,  Mid- 
land, Oxford,  Western,  and  Northeni  cir- 
cuits. Wales  is  also  divided  into  North  and 
South  circuits;  and  Scotland,  into  South, 
West,  and  North. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  in 
e.  signifring  the  medium  of  ex- 
„  .  or  purdiases  and  sales,  whether 
this  medium  be  gdd  or  silver  edn,  naper, 
or  any  other  artide;  and  it  is  theiCKwe  of 
a  mora  comprehensive  nature  than  the  term 
wutmeif.  All  peo|de  have  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  some  description,  and,  aocotduigly. 
we  find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hithorto 
discovered  referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
mating  the  value  of  the  various  commo- 
dities which  compose  their  capitaL  But 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  precious  metals, 
where  they  could  be  had,  have  been  prefer- 
red for  this  purpose,  because  they  com- 
prised a  sufltoent  vdue  in  a  small  compass 
and  weight  to  be  a  convenient  medium.  A 
well-contrived,'  skilfuUj-oonducted  system 
of  bankings  connected  with  one  of  circula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  grratest  triumphs  of  na- 
tional economy;  for  the  interest,  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  individuals,  is  thus 
pledged  in  support  of  the  system,  and  in 
furtherance  oi  the  general  industry  and 
prosperity. 

CIRCULA'TION,  in  anatomy,  the  na- 
tural motion  of  the  blood  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, whereby  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
all  parU  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins.    The  ctrea- 


oy,  anv  i 
annular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  tirvmlm 
oeuU,  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  Cfrithet  i^ven 
to  anything  that  surrounds  or  encompaasea 
another  on  all  sides ;  chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCIS'ION,  a  ccfcmony  in  the 
Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  perform- 
ed by  cutting  off  the  prepuce,  or  fbreakin. 
This  was  a  federal  rite  annexed  by  God,  as 
a  seal  to  the  oovenant  which  he  made  with 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  was  ae- 
oording^y  renewed,  mid  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  Mosaical  constitutions.  The  tim« 
for  pcvformins  this  rite  was  the  ddith  day, 
that  is,  six  lull  dajs  after  the  diild  waa 
bom.  Hie  Jews  distinguished  their  pro- 
sdytes  into  two  sorts,  aeoordinc  as  thej 
became  drcumcised,  or  not:  thoae  who 
snbmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon  aa 
ehiUren  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Moses  t  the  nndreumdsed  were 
only  bound  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
Noah.and  were  called  NmtUdm. 

CIRCUXTBRBNTOB,  a  mrthftifl 
instrument  used  by  land  surveyon  fisr 
takini;  angles  by  the  magnetie  needle.  It 
is  an  instrument  (where  great  accuracy  ia 
not  desired)  mndi  usedin  surrnring  in  and 
about  woodlands,  commons,  haiboura,  scn- 
ooasts,  in  the  wt^dng  of  eool-mines,  ko. 

CIR'CUMFLBX,  in 


serving  to  note  or  distuunush  a  s]^lable  of 
an  intermediate  sound  betvreen  aeute  and 


grave:  genaally  somewhat  long. 

CIRCUMPOBAT" — *• 
wandering  i 


CIRCUMPOILA'NEOUS,  aBTepithet  far 


and  female,  jut  daUy  i 

the  doon  of  hotels,  in  France;  and  some- 
times thev  enter  the  room,  expecting  a  few 
sous  finr  their  reward.  Nat  are  eharaoten 
of  a  similar  description  by  any  means  rare 
in  London. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
turning  a  limb  round  in  the  socket. 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION,  a  paraphnstioal 
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method  of  ezpreaaingr  one's  tboaghti^  or 
■Bj^inc  in  many  woru  that  which  might 
h«fe  been  said  ra  few. 

CIBCUMPOLAB,  «n  appellation  given 
to  thoee  ctan  which,  ftom  tbeir  vicinity  to 
the  pole^  levohe  xoand  it  without  setting. 

CIBCUMPOTATION.  in  antiquity,  a 
ftmeral  entertmnmrat  vHiii^  waa  given  in 
honoorof  the  deceaaed  to  the  frienda  that  at> 
tended.    Itwa8afterwaxdsab<riiahedb7law. 

CIBCUMROTATION,  the  act  of  railing 
or  revolving  itrand«  as  a  wheeL 

CISGUMSTANTIAL  BVIDBNCE^  in 
law,  is  that  kind  of  evidenoe  obtaiBed  from 
dreamatness  whidi  neoettarily  or  uBually 
attend  fKts  sf  a  particular  natvra.  It  ia 
uaed  to  eerroborate  peraflval  evidenee. 

CIRCUMVALJLA^IONv  wrldnt  (tf  Or. 
anoMaitaUm,  in  the  art  of  war,  ia  a  trench 
boidered  with  a  parapet,  tHiown  np  nnmd 
the  bcsic^ier's  camp,  by  way  of  •eeurity 
against  mm  army  that  may  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  plsee  besieged,  or  to  prevent  de- 


CIR'CUS,  in  antiqaitf,  a  round  or  oval 
edifice^  used  for  the  mdiibition  of  games 
and  diowa  to  the  pei^et  one  of  these,  the 
Circus  M*'""'"*,  at  Borne,  uras  nevly  a 
mile  in  dreamference.— — *In  modem  times, 
the  word  is  applied  to  designrate  a  circular 
for  the  ezhihitMm   of 


„„,  uras  neuiy  a 

>In  modem  times, 

circular 

««..»..»»  ~.  —  «— --  feet*  of 

faorsemansliip. 

CIBTBI,  in  botany,  fine  strings  or  thread- 
like filaaaents,  by  which  some  planU  fiuiten 
themadves  to  walls,  trees,  &c.,  such  as 
those  ot  the  ivy.-— Cirri,  in  ichthyology, 
eeitain  oblong  and  soft  appendages,  not 
mdikc  little  worms,  hanging  fixtm  the  un- 
der  jaws  or  maoths  of  some  fishes :  these 
cirri,  commonly  tvanslated  beards,  i^fiard 
mmk»  to  distmgnidi  the  dHfierent  species 
o#  the  fish  <m  wUch  the;  aie  found. 

CIBBIP^BOUS,  ia  \otmmf,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  or  a  ^aade  bearing  tendnls. 

CI8AI/PINE,  on  this  aide  the  Alps,  aa 
tsgaids  B<mar.  It  nmst  b«  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  what  was  duiipin*  with  regard 
tothe  Bonans,  is  Trtuualpimt  with  r^;ard 

CISTADANB,  an  this  aide  the  river  Po, 
with  regard  to  Borne;  that  is,  on  the  south 

CISTBB'CIANS,  in  chnrch  history,  a 
rdinoos  order  fonuded  in  the  11th  century 
by  St7  Robert,  a  Benedictine. 

CISTTUS,  Hi  botany,  the  Bock-rose ;  a 
genos  of  the  j»efa«»Mlria-i»K»ieyy«ia  class  of 
plants,  maaf  of  which  are  beautifia  ever- 
green fiowennifshrabs,  and  "»<"*  of  them 
BstiTes  of  the  aontheni  parts  of  Europe. 

CITATION,  in  eedesiastical  courts,  is 
the  same  vrith  «w»aieii#  in  dvil  courts.- — 
A  Citmiion  is  also  a  quotation  of  some  law, 

ithori^,  or  passage  from  a  book. 

CITH^ABA,  in  antiquity,  a  musicd  m- 
strsmeat,  the  picdse  structure  of  which  is 


CITHAJU8TIC,  aa  epithet  for  anything 
pertainina  to  or  adapted  for  the  hanK 

CITH'BBN,  aa  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ment,  supposed  to  bear  a  resombhmce  to 


CrrBATB,  in  chemistry,  a  neutral  salt 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  citric  acid  witb  a 
base. 

CITBIC  ACID»  in  diemtstry.  that  pro- 
perty found  in  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes, 
which  gives  it  the  sour  taste.  This  acid  by 
dkemieal  preparation  may  be  converted  into 
crystals,  and  in  that  state  it  can  be  kept 
any  length  of  time. 

CrrBINE,  a  aj^edes  of  very  fine  spng 
crystal,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  cokmr,  found 
in  colnmns,  and  terminatin^nauhexangu- 


CITRON,  the  fhiit  of  the  dtmn-tree,  a 
lar||e  species  of  lemom  The  tree  has  an 
upright  smooth  stem,  with  a  brandiinr 
head,  rising  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  adoraed 
witb  large  oval  spear-shaped  leaves.  The 
dtron,  lime,  and  lemon,  are  different  va- 
rieties of  the  ei/nw  wudie;  a  native  of  Upper 
Ana,  from  whence  it  was  brought  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
Italy.  Lemon-juise,  which  is  one  of  the 
sharpest  and  most  agreeable  of  all  aeids,  is 
used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  various  ' 
other  ways,  paniculariy  in  medicine,  as  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  the  scurry  with 
which  vre  arv  acquainted.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallixed  into  a  white  and  add  salt ;  but 
what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  for  taking  out 
ink-stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen,  is 
only  a  preparation  from  the  juice  of  sorrel, 

CITY,  a  large  tovm,  incorporated  and  go- 
verned by  particular  oflieers.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  means  a  town  having  a  bishop's  see, 
and  8  cathedral ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed  in  common  discourse,  forwe 
say  the  town  of  Ely,  which  b  a  bishop's 
se^  and  the  dty  of  Westminster,  which  at 
present  has  no  see.— —War  having  rendered 
K  requisite  that  cities  should  be  defensible 
posts,  the  smallness  of  the  space  they  oe> 
cupi^  beeame  a  consideration  of  import- 
ance. Thdr  inhabitams  were  taught  to 
crowd  themselves  together  as  much  as  pos> 
dble;  and  amona  the  expedients  resorted 
to  was  thi^  of  bnOding  apartments  over  one 
another,  therebr  multiplying  the  number 
of  dwelhngs  without  inereasTng  the  super- 
fldal  magnitude  of  the  place.  Trade,  too, 
by  requiring  a  multitude  of  persons  upon 
one  spot,  has  alwa^  been  the  foundation  of 
what  we  now  call  cities.  Cities  usudiy  pos- 
sess, by  charter,  a  variety  of  peculiar  privi- 
leges ;  and  these  charters,  though  they  now 
sometimes  appear  to  be  the  supporters  of  a 
narrow  pdicy.  were,  in  thdr  institution, 
grants  of  freedom  at  that  time  nowhere  else 
possessed ;  and  by  these  the  spell  that  main- 
tuned  the  feudal  tyranny  was  broken.—— 
CiTT,  (cMtaa),  among  the  ancients,  was 
used  in  synonymous  sense  with  what  we  now 
call  an  impeiial  dty ;  or,  rather,  answertd 
to  those  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa^  Ac.,  as  bdng  an  inde- 
pendent state,  with  territories  belonging 
to  it. 

CIVET,  ftibetkumj,  a  soft  unduous  sub- 
stance, like  musk,  the  smell  of  which  it  re- 
sembles, is  contained  in  a  bag,  growing  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly  uf  the  civetM»t. 
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Civet  was  fonnerly  in  higb  repute  fiir  iu 
BMdieiiua  qnalitiea,  but  k  now  uied  oalj  as 
aperftime. 

CIVET  CAT.  an  aninud  of  the  fox  or 
weasel  speeiea,  a  native  of  the  Indies  and 
South  America, 

CIVIC  CROWN,  fcorona  eMeaJ,  in  an- 
tiouity.  a  crown,  or  garland  compoacd  of 
oaik-lMkTes,  given  by  the  Bomans  to  any  sol- 
dier who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Va- 
rious marks  of  honour  were  connected  with 
it :  the  person  who  received  the  crown  wore 
it  at  the  theatre;  and  when  he  entered,  the 
audience  rose  up  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

CIVIL,  an  epithet  applicable  to  whatever 
relates  to  the  eommuuity  as  a  body,  or  to  the 
policy  and  the  government  of  the  citisens 
and  subjects  of  a  state.  It  is  opposed  to 
eriminal ;  as  a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  ci- 
tizens alone,  and  not  between  the  state  and 
a  citizen.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  ec- 
cletiattieal,  which  respects  the  church;  and 
fWim  militanf,  which  racludes  onlv  matters 
relating  to  the  army  and  navy. — ^The  popu- 
lar and  oollo<)uial  use  of  the  word  etvil, 
means  complaisant,  polite.— —Ct«i7  Law,  is 
property  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country,  or  city;  but  as  a  general  and  ap- 
propriate term,  it  means  a  body  of  laws 
composed  out  of  the  best  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian laws,  comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code 
and  Digest  of  Justinian,  &c.,  and,  for  the 
niHst  part,  received  and  observed  throughout 
all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above  1200 
years.  This  law  is  used  under  certain  re- 
strictions in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
also  in  the  university  oourts  and  the  court 

of  admiralty. Civil   Li$t,   the   revenu«> 

appropriated  to  support  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  also  the  officers  of  civil  government 
who  are  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  As 
used  in  England,  it  ai^ifles  the  sum  which 
is  naiited  to  every  kmg,  at  the  beginning 
of  Lis  reign,  for  the  support  of  his  court 
and  household,  of  ambassadors,  and  of  the 
civil  government  iu  general.— —CtrJI  Death, 
in  law,  that  which  cuts  off  a  man  from  ciril 
society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits,  as  ba- 
nishment, outlawry,  &c.;  as  distinguished 

from  tuitural  death. Civil  War,  a  war 

between  people  of  the  same  sUte,  or  the 

citizens  or  the  same  city. Civil  Tear,  the 

legal  year,  or  that  form  of  the  year  which 
each  nation  has  adopted  for  computing 
their  time  by.  The  civil  year  in  En(^nd 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  oonsitts  of 
3(Ui  days  for  the  common  year,  and  366  days 
for  leap  year.— — Cirii  Jrehilectun,  the  ar- 
chitecture which  is  applied  to  building 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  va 
distinction  from  nuUtaJ7  and  naval  archi- 
tecture. I 

CIVIL'IAN,  a  doctor  or  professor  of  the  ' 
civil  law :  or  in  a  more  extended  sense,  one 
who  is  versed  iu  law  and  government.  i 

CLAMP,  in  general,  something  that  fas- 
tens or  binds ;  as  a  piece  of  iron  screwed  on 

the  comers  where  boards  meet,  &c. In 

brick-making,  a  clamp  is  a  pile  of  bricks  I 
laid  up  for  burning,  in  which  the  end  of 
one  bnck  i«  laid  over  another,  and  a  space 
is  left  between  the  bricks  for  the  Are  to    i 
il 


ascend.— 'In  ahip-boilding,  a  thick  piaak 
on  the  inner  part  of  a  shi|i^s  side,  used  to 

sustain  the  enos  of  the  beams. In  joiner^ 

work,  to  fit  a  i^eceof  board  with  the  grain, 
to  the  end  of  another  i^eee  of  board  acniaa 
the  grain,  b  called  etestjNaf  it. 

CLAN,  a  fiunilyor  tribe,  Uvim  under 
one  chiet  This  mean  to  have  been  the 
original  eonditkm  m  the  savages  of  northern 
Europe;  and  from  this  we  ought  to  trace 
the  aerm  of  the  feodal  svstem.  AU  the 
memD«rs  of  a  clan  hdd  Oeir  lands  of  the 
nhieC  ftdlowed  him  to  war,  and  were  ex- 


pected to  obey  him  in  peace. 

CLAIR'VOTANCB,  a  pecnliar  node  of 
sensation,  or  second  sight,  broaght  on  when 


the  patient  is  supposed  to  be  in  wha( 
called  the  awsaterte  trawee.  We  have  i,.. 
sonally  witnessed  this  phenomenon;  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  left 
upon  us  the  decided  impression  that  idl 
those  engaced  in  it  were  impostors. 

CLAB'ENCIEUX,  the  second  king  at 
arms,  so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
to  whom  he  first  belonged;  (for  Lionel 
third  son  to  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife 
the  honour  of  Clare^  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of 
Clarence;  which  dukedom  afterwards  es- 
cheating to  Edward  IV.  he  made  thiadnke 
king  at  arms).  His  office  is  to  marshal 
and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  haroneta, 
knights,  and  esquires,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trent. 

CLAR'ENDON.  The  *' constitutions  trf 
Clarendon,"  are  certain  ecclesiastical  laws 
drawn  up  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury. 
They  were  sixteen  in  number,  all  tendiiw 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  bishops  and 
barons,  the  archbishop  Becket  excepted, 
who  opposed  them  at  first,  but  was  after- 
wards prevailed  upon  to  sign  them.  The 
pope  Alexander  III.  declared  against  and 
annulled  most  of  them. 

CLAR'ICHORD,  or  CLAVaCHORD,  a 
musical  instrument  sometimes  called  a  sm- 
niekord.  It  has  fifty  stops  or  keys,  and 
seventy  strings;  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
spinnet.  The  tone  is  soft  and  sweet ;  hence 
it  is  a  favourite  instrument  with  nuns. 

CLARE -OBSCURE,  Claro-Obscoxo, 
Latin ;  Cbiabo-oscubo^  Italian ;  and 
CiiAIB-obsci;b,  French ;  a  phrase  in  paint- 
ing, signifjring  Ught  and  shade.  In  pie- 
tural  criticism,  it  means  the  relief  that  is 
produced  by  light  and  shade,  independently 
of  colour.  In  the  art  itself,  it  denotes  that 
species  of  painting  or  design,  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  colours  to  the  ob- 
jects represented,  and  where,  consequently, 
light  and  shade  are  everything. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  process  of  clear- 
ing or  fining  any  fiuid  from  all  hetero|:e- 
ueous  matter  or  feculence,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  filtration  by  the  employment 
of  chemical  means;  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  a  mechanical  operatioB. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whose 
tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  more  acute 
and  shrill,  than  that  of  the  oommon  trum- 
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CLAHIT.WATBB,  aconpoiitionorbnn. 
djr,  *nsar,  clary  flowonK  and  dmuunoiit  with 
m  little  aLmbergris  diMolvad  in  it.  It  it  a 
eardiae,  aud  asaiata  dimtioB. 

CLASS,  a  term  applied  to  the  leieiitUle 
diriaiofn  or  arrangement  of  anjr  sulvrct;  aa 
in  tbe  Unnaan  aratcm,  wherein  aaim~*' 
plants,  and  minerals  are  divided  into  cL 
ea,  each  of  which  is  to  be  subdivided  by  a 
legnlar  dovrnward  progreaaion,  into  oidm, 
genera,  and  apecies,  with  oeeaaional  inter- 
ntfidiarr  rabdmaiona,  all  aabocdinate  to  the 
diviaioB  which  stMida  immediately  above 
them.  Claaaes  are  aafwns/or  mrti/Seiml,  ac> 
eording  as  they  are  fiHmded  on  natural  re< 
lationa  or  reaemblancea,  or  when  formed 
arbitrarily.-^— Ctese  alio  deaotca  a  number 
of  atudeats  in  a  college  or  ichool,  of  the 
same  standing,  or  porauing  the  aame  ata. 
die*. 

CliASSICAL,  a  term  aignifyinc  excd- 
lent,  or  of  the  first  claas.  It  it  aaid  to  owe 
its  <»igin  to  the  division  of  the  Boman 
peopleinto  claaaes,  the  lirst  ef  which  was 
oiUed,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  elamie. 
The  wocd  eUumeml  ia  abo  applied  to  an. 
thora  of  atandard  authority,  partienlaily  the 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomaas, 


CUkVSE,  in  law,  an  article  in  a  contract 
or  other  writing;  a  diatiiuet  part  of  a  eon- 
tract,  will,  agreement,  charter,  Ac. ^In 

lanjraage,  a  anbdiWaion  of  a  sentence,  in 
xrlaeU  the  worda  are  inaepaiably  connected 
with  each  other  in  acnae,  and  cannot  with 

•'^cSIaUSTBAL,  relating  «d  a  cloister  or 
ivlixioas  hoose;  as,  a  eloMttral  prior. 

CT-AVATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
planta  which  are  dnb-ahaped.  or  growgrad- 
ully  thicker  towarda  the  top. 

cLaVICLKSw  in  anatomy,  two  bonea 
aitoated  tranareraely  and  a  httle  obhquely 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  th«  aupenor  and 
^SSeSor  pstft  of  the  thoimi.  between  the 
aonola  oTidKmlder-bone,  and  the  sternum 

•^^t'^rSecies  of  mrth.  which  «e 
finnly  cJierent,  wdghty,  compart.  Mid  ban! 
whm  dry.  but  atiff,  wad,  and  ductile  to  a 
■^  -  ' — e,  when  moset;  smooth  to  the 
fcadilj  diflViaible  in  water,  and 


^^^mixed.  no«  n^dilr  anbsidmg  flfom  it. 
Th?  become  aoft  by  abaorbmg  water,  but 
m^Tmo^^SaoM  aa  to  be  moulded  into  any 
SlpX  and  hence  *b^»"  **^  materials  of 

^"SS-S^^Sb.  «»  mineralogy,  a  term  used 
m^^mti^&  fractme  of  minerals  which 
ZaielSMml  jotota  mud  possess  a  regular 

I  kind  of  crosi^ 
«  of  the  same 
tbe  field, 
lers,  the  upper 

ed,  through  the 
«M,"akey,")  a 
n  the  beginning 
degree  of  eleva. 
in  the  general 


i 

sen 

( 

FN 


{  daviary  or  ayatem,  and  to  point  oat  tbe 
namea  of  tbe  notea  which  it  oontafais  in  the 
ine  of  that  clef. 

CLEMATIS,  a  dhnUnr  slirab,  otherwise 
'  called  Yiifia's  Bower.  Ae  commoB  aort, 
bearing  a  biniyh  dower,  is  a  aative  of  the 
south  of  Kurape. 

CLBPSAinfIA,  aa  ancient  inatroment 
for  meaanring  time  by  sam^  like  aa  hour- 
ghua. 

CLEP^TDBA*  a  Bomaa  and  Oreciaa 
time-pieo^  or  water-dodK;  an  inatnunent 
to  meaanie  time  by  the  foil  of  a  eertaia 
quantity  of  water. 

CLEB'GT,  a  general  name  given  to  the 
bod^r  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  dinreb, 
in  dutinction  from  the  laity.  The  revenuea 
of  the  elergy  were  anciently  more  consi- 
derable than  at  present.  Bthelwulf,in8M, 
gave  them  a  titbe  of  all  goods,  and  a  tenth 
of  all  tbe  landa  in  Enghnd,  ftee  from  all 
secular  aenriees,  taxes,  Ac.  The  charter 
whereby  this  was  granted  them,  waa  con. 
firmed  Vy  aeveral  of  hie  anccessors ;  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  finding  tbe  biahop- 
riea  ao  rich,  created  them  into  baroniea, 
each  barony  containing  aC  least  thirteen 
kniriit'sfoea. 

CLE&K,  a  word  originally  nsed  to  denote 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  lettera;  whence 


the  term  b  appropriated  to  churehmen, 
who  were  odlea  clerks  or  clergymen 


:  the 


nobility  and  gentry  being  bred  to  the  exer- 
dse  of  arms,  and  none  left  to  cultivate  the 
sciences  but  eeelesiasties.  In  modem  usage, 
the  word  €t0rk  means  a  writer ;  one  who  ia 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  in  an  ofUce, 
public  or  private,  either  for  keeping  ac- 
counts, or  entering  minut  es.  In  some  ctLutt 
elerk  is  synonynuius  with  secreUry,  but 
not  alwaya.  A  clerk  ia  always  an  officer 
aubordinate  to  a  higher  officer,  board,  cor- 
poration, or  private  individual ;  whereas,  a 
secretary  may  either  be  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer, or  the  bead  of  an  office  or  department. 

CLEW-LINES,  and  CLEW.  GABNET8, 
in  marine  language,  a  sort  of  tackle  ftsten. 
ed  to  the  clews  of  the  sails  to  truss  tliem 
up  to  the  yard. 

CLl'ENT,  a  person  who  seeks  advice  of  a 
lawyer,  or  commits  his  cause  to  the  ma- 
naipment  of  one,  either  in  prosecuting  a 
claim,  or  defending  a  suit  in  a  court  of  jus* 
tice.—>— Among  the  Romans,  a  eUent  meant 
a  citixen  who  put  himselfunder  tbe  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  distinction  and  influence^ 
wba  was  accordingly  called  bis  patron, 

CLIMACTEafc,  according  to  astrolo. 
gers,  is  a  critical  year  or  period  in  a  person's 
ufo.  AectNrding  to  some,  this  is  every  se- 
venth year,  but  others  allow  only  those 
years  produced  by  multiplying  7  by  the 
odd  numbers  S,  5,  7,  9,  to  be  climacteral ; 
which  yeara,  they  say.  bring  with  them  some 
remarkable  ehanre  with  respect  to  health, 
life  or  fortune.  The  grand  climacteric  ia 
the  63d  year. 

CLl'MATB,  in  a  geographical  aense.  a 
■svace  npon  the  surface  of  the  terreiitrial 
globe,  contained  between  two  parallels,  and 
so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that  the 
longest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pule 
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b  lialf  an  hotur  longer  than  that  nearest  the 
eooator.— — In  a  poiralar  sense,  the  tenn 
eumate  is  given  to  any  country  or  region 
differing  from  another  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air;  or  with  respect  to  the  seasons, 
the  quality  of  the  soiC  or  eren  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  days,  or  to  geogranhical 
position.  Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  cold  di- 
mate,  a  eenial  climate,  &c. 

CLlllAX,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  particulars,  rising,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step,  and  forming  a  whole  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  last  idea  in  the 
former  member  beeomes  the  first  in  the 
latter,  till  the  climax,  or  gradation,  is  com- 
pleted, lu  strength  and  beanty  consist  in 
the  logical  cooneetion  of  the  id«w,  and  the 
pleasure  the  mind  receires  from  perfect 
conviction ;  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  "  There  is  no  enjoyment 
of  property  without  government;  no  go- 
vemment  withont  a  magistrarte  ;  no  magis- 
trate without  obedience;  and  no  obedience 
where  every  one  acU  as  he  pleases." 

CLINICAL,  in  iu  literal  sense,  means 
anything  pertaining  to  a  bed.  Thus,  a 
elinieal  Uetur*  is  a  discourse  from  notes 
taken  at  the  bed-side  by  a  physician,  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction  m  the  healing 
art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the  practice  of 
medicine  on  patienU  in  hospitals,  or  in  bed. 
And  the  term  cUnie  was  also  appKed  by  the 
ancient  church  historians,  to  one  who  re- 
ceived baptism  on  bis  death  bed. 

CLOA'CA,  an  ancient  common  sewer. 

CLOCK,  a  machine  for  measuring  time, 
called,  when  first  invented,  a  nocturnal 
dial,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sun-diaL 
This  machine  consists  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  «o  constructed  that  by  a  uniform 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  the  hours,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds  are  measured  vnth  great 
exactness ;  and  it  indicates  the  hotir  by  the 
stroke  of  a  small  hammer  on  a  bell.  The 
invention  of  clocks  has  been  ascribed  to 
Boetluns,  about  the  year  MO;  but  clocks, 
like  those  now  used,  were  either  first  in- 
vented, or  revived,  between  two  and  three 
eenturies  ago.  The  clock  measures  even 
34  hours,  but  the  solar  d^  is  unequal,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the-eartn  in  its 
orbit,  and  to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Hence  thedock  is  sometimes  a  faw  minutes 
faster  or  slower  ttian  the  sun. 

CLOISTER,  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular 'monastery,  consisting  of  a  square, 
erected  between  the  church,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  refectory,  and  over  which  is 
the  dormitory.  In  a  general  sense^  deistert 
mean  covered  passages,  such  as  were  for- 
merly attached  to  religions  houses. 

X7LOTH,  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
mauieotwooX,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton. 

CLOTHING.  Under  this  head  we  shaU 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  and  abridging 
from  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  "Conver- 
sations Lexicon,"  a  few  paragraphs  which 
strike  us  as  being  foundea  on  carefril  obser- 
vation, and  given  with  a  just  notion  of  the 
tmportanee   of  the  subgeet.     Nothing 


more  necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of 
existence,  than  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  in  nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  The 
chief  end  proposed  by  clothing  ou^t  to 
be  protection  from  the  cold ;  and  it  never 
can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
(especially  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children),  that  a  degree  of  cold  amounting 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  .cir- 
cumstances, without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbing  infiuence  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold  constantly  present,  even  though 
it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion  uume- 
diate  compliant,  or  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree  of 
coIH  nhen  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
host  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  found  scrophula  and  consump- 
tion. Persons  engu^  in  sedentary  em- 
ployments must  be  almost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  this  degree  of  cold,  unless 
the  apartment  in  which  they  work  is  heated 
to  a  deKree  that  subjecU  them,  on  leaving 
it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, as  it  were,  from  summer  to  vrinter. 
The  inactivity  to  which  such  persons  are 
condemned,  by  weakemng  the  body,  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without 
additional  clothing  or  fire.  To  heat  the  air 
of  an  apartment  mnch  above  the  ordinary 
temperatnre  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air;  the  air  also  be- 
comes extremely  rarefied  and  dry;  which 
circumstances  make  it  doubly  dangerous  to 

Cfrom  it  to  the  cold,  raw,  external  air. 
in  leaving  a  moderately  well-warmed 
room,  if  properly  dothed,  the  char—  •-  not 
fdt;  ana  the  frill  advantage  of  e  is 

derived  from  any  opportunitv  of  '  it 

that  may  occur,  llie  onl^  kind 
that  can  afford  the  protection  rec 
the  changes  of  temperature  to  w] 
northern  climates  arc  liable,  is 
and  those  who  would  receive  the  i  \ge 

which  the  wearing  of  woollen  is  c  of 

affording,  must  wear  it  next  the  for 

it  is  in  tais  situation  only  that  it th- 

preserving  power  can  be  felt.  The  great 
advantages  of  woolkn  doth  are  briefly 
theses— the  readiness  vrith  which  it  allovra 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  Its  texture ;  its  power  of  preserving 
die  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin  under 
all  circumstances ;  the  slosrness  with'whidi 
it  conducts  heat ;  and  the  aoftness,  light- 
ness, and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  Cotton 
cloth  must  oe  esteemed  the  next  beet  sub- 
stance of  which  clothmg  can  be  made ;  but 
linen  is  the  wont  of  «11  the  substMKea  in 
use." 

CIX>UD,  a  eoUection  of  vapours  suspend- 
ed in  the  atmosphere;  being  a  congeries 
chiefly  of  watery  particles,  dniwn  up  firom 
the  sea  and  land  oy  the  solar  or  suoterm- 
neous  heat,  cr  both,  in  vapour.  Clonds  are 
of  varioas  kinds  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  one  of  their  eomponent  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly according  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid  they  contain.  Massive  round 
clouds  are  called  «i(mH/«(«;  flat  long  clonds 
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•re  called  «/ra(i(«  ;  feBtbery  or  hairj  clouds, 
eirrku*;  and  wiien  the  stratus  intersecU 
the  cumulus,  the  combination  is  called  mim- 
biu,  from  its  producing  rain.  The  uses  of 
clouds  are  evident  to  the  commonest  ob- 
server.  From  them  proceeds  the  rain  which 
refreshes  the  earth :  and  without  which  iu 
whole  surface  most  be  one  desert.  Clouds 
are  Ukewise  screens  interposed  between 
the  earth  and  the  Bcorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  are  often  so  powciiful  as  to 
destroy  the  more  tender  vegetables.  In 
the  less  discoverable  operations  of  nature, 
where  the  electric  fluid  is  concerned,  clouds 
have  a  principal  share ;  and  they  particularly 
serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  sufal- 
tile  matter  firom  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth,  and  firom  the  earth  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
CLOVE,  a  Tery  pungent  aromatic  Indian 

Sice ;  the  frui^  or  rather  the  flower,  of  the 
>ve  tree,  whuch  grows  in  the  Molucca 
isles.  The  tree  isof  the  size  of  the  laurel,  and 
iu  bark  resembles  the  olive. 

CL(yVEE-GRAS8,  a  genus  of  plants 
called  TrifoUuat,  trefoil,  or  three-leaved ;  of 
which  the  species  are  numerous.  The  red 
clover  is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder  and 
for  enriching  land.  The  white  clover  is  also 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  and  fh>m  its 
flowers  the  bee  collecu  no  small  portion  of 
its  honeyed  stortis. 

CLTS'TEB,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  sub- 
stance  iojected  into'  the  lower  intestines, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine  dis* 
diarges;  and  at  other  times  for  the  sup- 
port and  nourishment  of  patients  who  can-, 
not  swallow  aliment. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  of  pleasure,  distia- 
gnished  from  others  chiefly  from  being  a 
covered  box  hung  on  leathers.  The  oldest 
earri^^  used  by  the  ladies  in  Eng^d 
were  called  wkirlieotet;  and  we  find  that 
the  mother  of  Bichard  II.,  who,  in  1360, 
aecompanied  him  in  his  flight,  rode  in  a 
carriage  of  this  sort.  But  coaches,  pro- 
periy  so  called,  wrere  introduced  into  Enp- 
land  from  Germany,  or  France,  in  1580,  m 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1601,  the  year 
befive  the  queen's  death,  an  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  men  firom  riding  in  coaches,  as 
bemg  effeminate ;  but  in  twenty-five  years  af- 
terwards hackney-coaches  were  introduced. 

COAIXUNATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  several  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  solid  inflamma- 
Ue  substance,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bitu- 
minous natujre.  and  commonlv  used  for  fueL 
By  way  of  distinction  it  is  called /omi/  coal ; 
and  is  divided  by  recent  raineralopists  into 
three  species,  antln-acite,  or  riiuice  coal, 
black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  %nite,  or 
brown  coal ;  under  which  are  included 
many  varieties.  There  is  scarcely  any  sub- 
stance so  useful  to  mankind  as  this;  and 
it  is  dealt  out  to  us  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  It  is  always  found  in  masses,  some- 
times  in  a  heap,  most  frequently  in  beds, 
which  are  usually  separated  by  layers  of 
stones.  The  principal  mines  of  this  useful 
nuneial  are  those  of  Newcastle  and  White- 
haven.    The  town  of  Newcastle  absoluttiy 
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stands  on  beds  of  coals,  which  exteod  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  place.  The  I 
principal  opening  for  men  and  horses  lo  ' 
the  mines  at  Whitehaven  u  by  an  openiog  ' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  through  a  long 
passage  hewn  in  a  rock,  which  by  a  step 
descent  leads  down  to  the  lowest  van  of 
coaL    The  greatest  descent  is  through  spa- 
cious galleries,  which  continually  intersect 
each  other;  all  the  coal  being  rut  away 
except  large  pillars,  which,  in  deep  pans 
of  the  mine,  are  three  yards  high,  and  twelve 
square  at  the  base.    The  mines  are  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  fteet.  and 
ere  extended  under  the  sea  to  places  where.  ' 
above  them,  the  water  is  sufBoent  for  ships 
of  very  large  burden. 

COAST,  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea :  or  the  country  near  the 
sea-shore.  It  is  applicable  only  to  the  sea- 
coast,  being  never  used  tat  the  borders  or 
banks  of  a  river. 

COAT,  a  garment  worn  commonly  up- 
permost. Also,  a  thin  covering  laid  or  done 

over  anything,  as  a  coat  of  paint,  Ac. 

In  anatomy,  the  membraneous  cover  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  coaU  of  the  eye, 
the  stomadi,  Ac.— Coat  qf  Arms,  in  the 
modem  acceptation,  is  i^  device,  or  assem- 
blage of  deriees,  supposed  to  be  painted  on 
a  shield;  which  shield,  in  the  language  of 

heraldry,  is  called  thejteU. Coat qf  Mail, 

a  piece  of  srmour  made  in  the  form  of  a 
shirt,  and  wrought  over  with  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  iron  rings. 

COAT'ING,  in  chemistry,  is  used  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  defending  certain 
vessels  from  the  immediate  action  of  tire : 
thus,  glass  retorts,  and  the  inside  of  some 
furnaces,  are  coated,  or  securely  coveicd, 
with  various  compositions. In  electri- 
city, it  means  the  covering  of  electric  bodies 
vrith  conductors,  or  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer, or.las'iy,  electrics  with  other  electrics. 
Electrics  are  coated  with  conductors  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to,  or  remov- 
ing from  their  surfaces,  the  electric  fluid  in 
an  easy  and  expeditious  manner ;  otherwise 
an  electric  body,  on  account  of  its  non- 
conducting property,  cannot  be  electrified 
or  deprived  of  the  electric  fluid  without 
touciimg  almost  every  point  of  its  surface 
with  an  electrified  or  other  body. 

COBALT,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  white, 
or  reddish  gray  colour,  very  brittle,  and 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  never 
found  in  a  pure  state,  but  usually  as  a  me- 
tallic oxyde,  combined  with  arsenic,  which 
is  obtaiDued  from  it  in  great  quantities.  The 
impure  oxyde  of  cobalt  is  called  xaffer;  but 
when  fused  with  three  parts  of  siliceous 
sand  and  an  alkaline  flux,  it  is  converted 
into  a  blue  glass,  called  amult.  Cobalt  is 
used  principally  to  give  a  permanent  blue 
colour  to  glass  and  enamels  upon  metals, 

porcelain,    and  earthenwares. Co'balt» 

bloom,  acicular  arseniate  of  cobalt. Os'- 

balt-erust,  earthy  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

COC'COLITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  augite  or  pyroxene.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
hue,  and  is  composed  of  granular  concn^ 
tions. 
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COCrCULUS  INDICUS,  u  Indian  ber. 
ry,  growing  on  tbe  MeiU^fermum  Coeeuhu. 
It  ia  often  nnlawftiiljr  uaed  as  a  ddeterioos 
ingredient  in  making  malt  liqnon. 

COC'CUS,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  two* 
winged  inaecta,  tlie  winga  of  which  atand 
erect,  andareonly  tobefoondin  themalea; 
the  rostnam,  or  trunk,  ariaea  from  the  breaat, 
uid  the  body  ia  aetoae  bdiind. 

COCHINEAL',  the  Coetu*  CaetL  an  in- 
aeet  which  infeaU  different  planta,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Nopal  or  Indian  flg-tree.  At 
a  auitable  time,  theae  inaecta  are  taken  and 
pi '        *" '   ^  for 
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COCHLBA'RIA,  in  botany, a  xenna  of 
pUmta,  clasa  15  Tetradvnamia,  oraer  1  St- 
lieuJo$a.  The  apeciea  chiefly  conaiat  of  the 
Tarioua  kinda  or  acurvy  graaa. 

COCK,  fgalliuj,  in  ornithology,  the  male 
of  gallinaeeoua  or  domeatic  fowla,  but  more 
eapedally  uaed  for  the  common  dunghill- 
cock. ^An  inatrument  to  draw  ont  hqnor 

from  a  caak,  &c ^The  part  of  a  muaket 

to  which  a  flint  i*  attached*  and  by  which 
fire  la  atruck. 

COCKCHATER,  known  alao  by  the 
name  of  Moff-bug,  door -beetle,  Ac.,  a  apeciea 
of  coleopteroua  inaect,  the  Searabefu  me- 
lonthela  of  Limueua,  ia  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  iM  life  in  the  grub  or  lanra  atate, 
and  for  the  iiuury  it  ooea  to  Tegetation. 
The  grub  remaina  in  the  earth  for  three 
yeara  before  it  b  tranaformed  into  the  per- 
fect inaect,  and  ia  very  deatructive  to  the 
roota  of  planta. 

COCk'ET,  a  aeal  beloneine  to  the  cna- 
tom-houae :  likewiae  a  acroU  of  parchment, 
aealed  and  deliTcred  by  the  offlcera  of  the 
cuatom-houae  to  merehanta,  aa  a  warrant 
that  their  merchandise  ia  entered. 

COCKLE,  tbe  CoHium  of  Linncua.  a 
genua  of  ahella  the  charaeteriatica  of  which 
are :  ahella  nearly  equilateral  andequivalvu- 
lar :  hinge  with  two  amall  teeth ;  and  promi- 
nent riba  running  firom  the  hinge  to  the 
edgeof  thcTalve. 

COCK'-PIT.  in  ships  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment situated  near  the  after-hatchway, 
under  the  lower  gun-deck,  in  which  the 
wounded  VMB  are  dressed.  The  fore-cock- 
pit is  a  place  leading  to  the  mai 
the  store-room  of  the 


I  magasine  pas- 
'  the  Doatswain, 
guliner,  and  carpenter. 

COCK'-BOACH,  in  entomology,  the 
Blatta  of  Linnaeus,  a  diaagreeable  and  an- 
noying inaect,  which  haunta  houaea,  and  is 
▼ery  actire  by  night,  when  it  deroura  what- 
ever food  may  lie  in  ita  way,  and  ia  alao  Tcry 
destructive  to  woollen  dotha,  Ac 


COCK'SWAIN,  (contracted  into  Cote»J 
an  officer  who  has  charge  of  ih»  boat  and 
the  boat's  crew. 

CO'COA.  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Coeoe,  of  the  order  of  Palaue.  It  grows  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  produces  tbe  fruit 
ealled  the  cocoa-nut,  the  shell  of  which  is 
of  a  woody  substance,  containing  a  white 
fleshy  kernel  and  a  sweet  refreshing  liquor. 
The  nuts,  which  are  from  three  to  seTcn 
inches  long,  hang  in  clusters  on  the  top  of 
the  tree.  If  the  ix>dy  of  the  tree  be  bored, 
there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white  liquor 
called  pahn  wine  or  toddy;  the  kernels 
Tidd  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  which 
IS  now  made  available  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  soap ;  the  leaves  are  wrought 
into  sacks,  hammocks.  &c:  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  outer  coat  of  the  not  are  made 
into  cables. 


selves  when  they  assume  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis form. 

CO'COS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  SO  Jfo. 
ii»eia,  order  dHexandria.  The  species  are 
shrubs  and  trees  bearing  large  nuti^  aa  the 
eocoe  nueifera,  Stc 

COD,  or  COD  FISH,  m  ichthyology,  the 
English  name  of  the  vuiegated  gadite,  with 
three  fins  on  the  back,  a  cinrated  mouth, 
and  the  upper  Jaw  longest.  It  inhabits  tbe 
northern  seas,  particularly  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

COD  LIVEE  OIL.  An  oil,  exjiressed 
from  the  liver  of  the  codfish,  which  has 
lateW  acquired  mnch  reputation  for  its  re« 
medial  powers.  It  is  uaed  in  the  dose  of 
a  table  spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day 
in  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  various  scrofu- 
lous affectious,  in  chronic  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  in  some  skin  diseases. 

CODE  (from  code*,  a  roll  or  volume),  a 
collection  or  system  of  laws.  The  collec- 
tion of  laws  and  conatitntiona  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Juatinian  ia  diatin* 
gnished  by  the  appellation  of  code  by  way 

of  eminence. The  Code  NapoUou,  or 

rivil  code  of  France,  proceeding  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  government  of 
Napoleon  effected  great  changes  in  the  laws 
of  France. 

COD'ICIL,  a  supplement  to  a  will,  eon* 
taining  anything  which  the  testator  wishea 
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to  add ;  or  aaf  nplaBation,  altentiaa,  or 
nwoetiom,  of  what  }us  «iU  contauM. 

COEPFI''CIENT8,  in  algebra,  Boehnaa- 
ben,  or  given  qoantkie«»  at  are  pat  before 
letten,  or  unknown  quantitie*.  into  which 
letters  thf7  are  eopposed  to  be  mnltipUed  t 
thiu,  in  S  a,  or  ft  «,  or  e  «  « ;  3  ia  the  eoeil- 

dent  of  ia,  bot  bit,  and  e  ot  »  a  as. ^In 

floxions,  the  e^^fieiemt  of  anf  generating 
term  is  the  quantity  which  aruea  from  the 


orbol- 


lertaim 
Tha% 


hraga; 


»ng  the 
of  the 
nr,  an- 


reetinty. 

_-ir_:iEOuaan«. 

Ae  Mm*  age,  ot  begiDning  with 


COBTATiEOUa 


II  epithet 


id^aftcr 
C  with 

denoting,  of 
rithanoSer. 


The  word  ceetNil  ia  ■Tnonymons  with  it; 
mtemimmrp  imjfiitm,  axiating  at  the  eame 


COFTBB,  aa  < 


, erergreen  ahmb,  growing 

m  Arabia  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  set 
dom  mora  than  18  or  18  feet  high :  the 
iknrers  are  of  a  pore  white,  and  the  beiries 
grow  in  elnstcra.  The  use  of  coffee  is  said 
to  have  been  introdueed  into  England  in 
16S2.  That  which  is  caQed  Mocha  coffee^ 
from  Arabia  Felix,  is  acconntcd  the  best ; 
bat  the  coffee  of  JaTa,  Bourbon,  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  what  we  usually  obtain,  and 
eoDstittttea  an  important  article  of  com- 

COFFEE,  a  chest  or  tmnk.^ ^In  mine- 

rslonr,  a  trough  in  which  tin  ore  ia  broken 

to  pieces. In  fortification,  a  trench  cut 

io  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch. In  archi- 

tifctare,  a  sauare  depression  or  sinking  in 
each  interral  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Co^-.^ 1„ 

a 
ith 


coBtrMta,  Ac  wichte  tba  liharty  of  the  ftas. 

COGNIZES',  (pcoB  CMJaei^).  inkw.  one 
to  whom  a  fae  m  aekaowle' 
plaintiff  in  a»  aetion  lor  the 
land  by  fine. 

COGNlZOBr,  (ptoa.  «MaswO.  one  who 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  pbiatiff  m 
nizee,  in  a  fine. 

(KiNOlf  EN,  the  sunMOiQ,  or  CuBily 
name  among  the  Roeaana.  Thns,  in  Pablias 
Cornelias  Scipio,  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Boman,  Pubbos is thear— —m^  Comehua 
theceyaeaMnor:' 


eogniz 
CO< 


COGNOVIT,  hi  law,  a  writ  by  which 
the  drfendant  admtta  the  Judgment  againat 


COI1  ESIBIL'ITT.  a  term  ommaed  ti 
■  s  tendency  w 


kiag  to  a  city  or  town 


9igibilit^,  and  denoting  the  temCenc^  which 
one  part  of  matter  erinees  to  omte  «ith 
anotWr  part  of  matter,  ao  aa  to  iam,  out 
of  different  bodies,  one  oomnion  maas. 

COIIE'SION,  in  natural  philoMphy.  ia 
distinguished  from  adhesion,  as  that  »pecies 
of  attraction  which,  aniting  particle  to  par- 
ticle, retaitu  together  the  eomponent  porta 
of  the  same  maaa. 

COHOBATION,  ia  chemistry,  the  ope. 
ration  of  repcatc«Ily  distilling  the  same 
Uqnor.  or  returning  the  liqnor  back  again 
vpoa  the  same  substance,  and  ro^distilling  it. 

COHORT,  a  military  body  aamag  the  Ro- 
mans, oonaistinc  of  the  tenth  of  a  legkm,  ar 
from  five  to  six  nondred  men. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  seiirants  of  law,  who 
are  called  sojeanu  of  tne  coU^  from  the 
lawn  coif  they  wear  under  their  caps  when 
they  are  creatrd  seneants. 

CfOlN,  a  piece  of  metal  stamped  «-ith 
certain  marks,  and  made  rurrcnt  at  a  cer> 
tain  value.  Strictly  speaking,  coin  dilTers 
fi«m  money  as  the  species  differs  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether 
metal,  or  papfr.  or  beads,  or  shells,  Ac. 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  com- 
merce. Coin  ia  a  particular  species  always 
made  of  metal,  and  stmck  accordine  to  a 
certain  process  called  coining.  The  British 
eoinoffe  is  wholly  performed  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  Mint. 
The  coining  engine  is  now  worked  by  means 
of  complicated  machinery,  placed  in  an 
apartment  over  the  coining  room,  and  eon- 
nccted  with  the  steam  engine.  To  tbu  is 
attached  a  contrivance  by  which  it  feeds 
itself  with  the  blanks  to  be  impreaaed.  and 
removes  them  the  instant  tbey  have  receiv- 
ed the  impression ;  and  such  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  machinery,  that  one  workman 
may  stamp  20,000  pieces  in  a  single  day. 

rttrrent  eoin,  is  coin  legally  stamped 

and   circulating  in   trade. Counter/eit 

coin,  that  which  is  forged  or  stamped  with- 
out authority. 

COINDICATION,  in  medicine,  a  siga 
or  symptom,  which,  with  other  signs,  aa- 
sisu  to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  proper  remedy. 

_,  ...«        COIR,  a  species  of  yam,  mannfoctorad 

pleas  of  all     from  the  husk  of  coooa-nuta. 


so. 


„-  ^ _,  ihe  ' 

rn  to  hold  pleas  of  all 
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COI/CHICUM,  or  Meadow  Saffiron,  is  a  ! 
buiboua-rooted  plant,  which  grovrn  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  and  which  of  late 
years  has  become  quite  noted  as  a  remedy 
for  the  gout.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

COL'COTHAR,  caUed  also  croeua  martU, 
an  impure  brownish-red  oxvde  of  iron, 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the 
acid  from  the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  used 
in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  The  best  sort 
of  polishing  powder,  called  jeioelUrt'  red 
roHffe  or  plate  powder,  is  the  precipitated 
oxyde  of  iron  prepared  by  adding  solution 
of  soda  to  solution  of  copperas,  washing, 
drying,  and  calcining  the  powder  in  shallow 
vessels  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  assumes  a 
deep  brown-red  colour. 

COLD,  the  sensation  produced  in  animal 
bodies  by  the  escape  of  heat,  or  that  which 
accompanies  a  transition  of  the  fine  vessels 
of  the  human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a 
more  contracted  state.  Great  degrees  of 
cold  are  produced  by  mixing  together  8ub> 
stances  which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason 
of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluids  caloric  is  always  absorbed.  Mixtures 
to  pn>duce  artificial  cold  are  generally  made 
of  neutral  salu  and  of  snow :  or  of  neutral 
salts,  diluted  acids,  and  powdered  ice.— • 
The  word  cold  is  also  in  common  use,  to 
express  that  indinposition  occasioned  b^  a 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold ;  vu., 
cmtarrh. 

COLEOPTERA,  the  first  order  of  insects 
in  Linnaeus'  zoological  sjrstem,  which  in- 
cludes all  those  wnose  wings  are  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  strong,  homy,  exterior  cases  or 
coverings,  nnder  which  the  wing^  are  folded 
up  when,  at  rest.  In  common  language 
these  insects  are  called  beetlet;  and  the 
order  contains  an  immense  number. 

CO'LEWORT,  a  well-known  variety  of 
the  cabbage,  or  braanca  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  through  the  winter. 

COL'IC,  an  appellation  given  to  almost 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen  indiscriminately ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  that  disease 
which  is  characterised  by  a  spasmodic  sen- 
sation in  the  intestines,  bilious  vomiting, 
and  obstinate  costiveness. 

COLIPH'IUM,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
coarse  bread  which  vn-estlers  used  to  eat 
in  order  to  Biake  them  strong  and  mus- 
cular. 

COLISE'UM,  an  elliptical  amphitheatre, 
at  Rome,  built  hj  Vespasian,  in  which  were 
statues  representing  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  middle  stood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand. 
This  immense  structure  was  1612  feet  in 
circumference,  contained  eighty  arcades, 
and  would  hold  100,000  spectators.  Down 
to  the  13th  century,  this  unrivalled  monu- 
ment of  ancient  grandeur  remained  almost 
uninjured;  afterwards  pope  Paul  II.  took 
all  the  stones  from  it  which  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  later  times  some  other  palaces  were 
erected  firom  it*  fragments.  At  present, 
care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the 


Coliseum,  but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upper  part ; 
the  lower  part,  however,  may  safely  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  ravages  of  time.  Benedict 
XVI.  caused  a  cross  to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  where  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. Catholic  worship  is  performed. 
The  great  object  of  this  magnificent  building 
HHs  to  exhibit  the  brutal  spectacles  of  the 
gladiators  contending  with  wild  beasts.  We 
accordingly  read,  that  on  the  triumph  of  Tra- 
jan over  the  Dacians,  11,000  animals  were 
killed  in  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome;  and 
lOUO  gladiators  fought  during  123  days.  The 
cladiators  at  first  were  mialefjactors,  who 
fought  for  victory  and  life;  or  captives  and 
slaves,  who  were  made  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom ;  but  after  a  time  man^  lived  by  it  as  a 
profession ;  and  these  exhibitions  continued, 

with  modifications,  for  above  600  years. 

A  very  lar^  and  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed building,  erected  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  London ,  is  called  the  Coliseum,  or 
Colosseum.  It  is  divided  into  three  purts, 
viz.  a  grand  panorama  of  London,  suites  of 
rooms  for  various  kinds  of  entertainments, 
and  a  handsome  conservatory.  The  grand 
panorama  affords  manv  points  of  view  of 
the  vast  metropolis^  oy  the  ascent  of  a 
winding  staircase ;  but  for  people  who 
would  enjoy  the  sight  without  the  trouble 
of  walking  up,  an  ascending  room  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  per- 
formance, and  for  extent  and  accuracy  is 
unrivalled. 

CO'LIUS,  in  ornithology,  the  Coljr,  a  ee- 
nus  of  birds,  order  Pauere*.  They  inhaibit 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  SenegaL 

COLLAP'SE,  to  close  by  falling  together} 
as,  the  fine  canals  or  vessels  of  the  body 
eollapae  in  old  age;  or,  as  a  balloon  col- 
lapses when  the  ms  escapes  from  it. 

COL'LAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chain 
put  round  the  neck  of  slaves  that  had  run 

away,  after  ther  were  taken. In  a  nio- 

dei*n  sense,  it  denotes  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  a  chwn  of  gold,  enamelled,  &e., 
frequently  set  with  ciphers  or  other  devices, 
with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the 
bottom,  and  worn  by  the  knights  of  several 
military  orders  over  their  shoulders. 

COLLATERAL,  in  genealogv,  signifies 
descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ances- 
tor, but  not  in  a  direct  line ;  and  is  there- 
fore distinguished  from  Uneal. Colla- 
teral security,  in  law,  is  security  for  the 
performance  of  covenants  on  the  pay- 
ment  of  money,  besides  the  principal  seen' 
rity. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  by  a  bishop,  who 
nas  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  When 
the  patron  of  a  church  is  not  a  oishop,  he 
presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and  the 
bishop  institutes  him;  but  collation  in- 
cludes both  presentation  and  institution. 

Collation,  in  law,  the  comparison  of 

a  copy  with  its  original,  to  ascertain  its 
conformity ;  or  the  report  of  the  ofiieer  who 
made  the  comparison.  Hence,  a  Colla- 
Toa  means  one  who  compares  copies  or 
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mannscripta.  And  flnoni  tbe  lame  is  de- 
rived tlie  term  CoujkTiHa  among  printera, 
by  which  ia  meant  the  examining  the  whole 
number  of  ahecca  bdonging  to  a  book,  in 
e  if  thej  are  all  gathered  pn»- 


'^•y 


iL'LECT,  a  abort  and  comprehenaiTe 
prayer,  particniarly  aucb  prarera  a*  are  ap- 
pointed with  the  epiatlea  and  gospela  in  the 
public  aenrice  of  the  Church  of  En^and. 

COLLECTA'NEA,  in  literature,  notea, 
obaerrationa,  or  any  matter  collected  from 
•  Tariety  of  worka. 

COLLECnYB,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 

fcp lu-i.    ^ — -.1.— J-  -.^ny 

pe  fm. 


•^ 


COLLODION,  m  nhitloa  of  gun  eoifoi 
I  in  ether,  with  pent  adhcatve  pirpertim, 
'  and  of  great  nae  in  photographic  proceaaea. 
[Bee  PnoTooMAPBT.I 

COLLU'SION.  in  law,  a  deeeiiful  agrec- 

neat  or  coa^et  between  two  peraons  to 

bring  an  aetion  one  againct  the  other  far 

•ome  flrandnli  nt  or  anlawAU  parpoae. 

COLLTHntiM,  in  ncdidBe,  any  floid 


uplteation  fhr  the  eyea. 

COLOGNE  KABTH,  a  eabatanee  of>rd 
in  painting;  much  approaehiac  to  amber  in 
ita  stmctnre,  and  of  a  deep  brown.  It  ia 
rappoied  to  be  the  rematna  of  wood  long 
boned  in  the  earth. 

CO'LON,  in  anaton^y,  the  greater  or  ap. 
per  portion  of  the  large  tnteatinc-^In 
grammar,  a  point  anrited  thaa  (:)  to  ditidc 
atentenee. 

COLONEL  (pron.  ear'nef).  the  ebief  com. 
of  a  regiaMnt,  whether  inCutty  or 


cavalnr. 

COLONNA'DB.  a  range  of  pillars  ra»- 
ning  quite  round  a  building. 

COL'ONT,  a  body  of  people  icmoeed 
from  theb  aaother- country  to  a  remote 
country,  where  they  form  a  aettleneat 
under  the  aanetion  of  the  home  govern* 

COL'OPHON.  in  bibliography,  the  nam* 
'    ntotbepM<Mri|peinthelaataheetofan 
f  prmted  work,  containing  the jvrinter'a 


name,  date,  Ac,  i 


from  the 


people  of  Coh^hoo,  in  Aaia  Minor,  who 
were  reproached  with  being  alwaya 


COL'OPHONFTE,  in  _. 

etr  of  garnet,  of  a  reddiah  ydlow'or  brown 
eoionr,  occurring  in  email  amorphoua  gran> 
ulflT  massea. 

COL'OPHANT,  in  pharmacy,  black  re- 
nn,  or  turpentine  boQed  in  water  and  dried ; 
or  the  reaidnum,  after  dIatillatioB  of  the 
ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  after  more  in- 
tense and  long  continued  action  of  the 
lire. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  CotocTwra,  or  Bit- 
ran  Ama,  ia  the  fruit  of  a  wild  gourd, 
the  pulp  of  whidi  ia  Uribt,  nongy,  and 
white;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  intense  bit- 
teraeaa.  Ccrioqfuintida  baa  been  known  in 
medicine  from  the  eariieat  timea  aa  one  of 
the  moat  puwerflil  cathartics  with  which  we 
are  aconaianted:  it  is  sent  lu  from  Syria, 
particulariyftom  Aleppo. 

COL'OCTNTH,  the  Cou>QVxnTWA,  above 

COL'ORATURB,  in  muaie,  all  kinda  of 
variationa,  trilla,  Ac  intended  to  make  a 
song  aicreeable* 

COLOS'SUS,  a  atatne  of  enormoua  or 

E'gantie  propoitiona.  That  particularlv  spo- 
m  of  under  this  namc^  waa  an  Apollo,  of 
the  height  of  138  fret,  erected  at  Bhodea: 
the  workmanship  of  Charea,  who  devoted 
himself  to  thia  object  during  twelve  yeara. 
It  waa  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, with  the  r^t  foot  standing  on  one 
side  the  Imd  and  the  left  on  the  other.  It 
waa  of  braas,  and  is  said  to  have  cxiated 
nearly  fourteen  oenturiea,  before  the  period 
in  which  it  foil  by  the  shoek  of  an  eaith- 


m  rnr  scorns*  cox&bubs,  m  num  or  ainnnno  is  cAu.ns  j 
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qanke.  When  the  Saracras  became  pos- 
nessed  of  Rhodes,  they  found  the  statne  in 
a  prostrate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  hj 
whom  90U  cameU  were  laden  with  the  ma- 
terials. 

COL'OUR,  in  physics,  a  property  inhe- 
rent in  Ugfat,  (formerly  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  coloured  substance),  which 
by  a  diffierence  in  the  rays  and  the  laws  of 
refhiction,  gives  to  bodies  particnlar  ap- 
pearances to  the  eve.  The  principal  colours 
are  red,  oranfe,  tcJIow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  White  is  not  property  a  colour; 
as  a  white  body  reflects  the  rays  of  light 
without  separating  them.  Black  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  absorb  nearly  all  the  rays,  and 
therefore  black  is  no  distinct  colour.  But 
in  common  discourse,  white  and  black  are 
denominated  colours ;  and  all  the  colours 

admit  of  many  shades  of  difference. Co- 

loun,  in  painting,  the  various  tints  which 
are  produced  by  the  different  mixture  and 
apphcation  of  certain  colouring  substances. 

Colour$,  in  heraldry,  the  tmctures  with 

which  the  field  or  any  part  of  the  escutch- 
eon is  distinguished:  they  are  red,  blue, 
black,  green,  and  purple ;  which  the  heralds 
call  tpUe*,  axure,  sable,  vert,  and  purpmre. 
Tcnue  or  tawny,  and  sanguine,  are  not  so 
common.  The  yellow  and  white,  called  or 
and  argent,  are  metals,  not  colours.  The 
metals  and  colours  are  sometimes  express- 
ed in  blazon  by  the  names  of  precious 
stones,  and  sometimes  by  those  of^  planets 
or  stars. Colour*  in  military  affairs,  in- 
clude the  banners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all 
kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

COL'UBER,  in  xoology,  the  Viper,  a  very 
numerous  genus  of  serpents,  distinguished 
by  the  bellv  being  covered  with  a  number  of 
scuta,  or  nard  crusts,  and  the  tail  vrith 
scales.  The  Coluber  ferus  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe;  it  lives  in  woods  and 
thickets,  and,  in  bveeding  time,  in  the  open 
fields :  it  is  poisonous,  but  not  deadly ;  it 
grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  flesh 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  restora- 
tive. The  poisonous  matter  discharged  is  a 
real  gum,  and  perhaps  the  only  gum  ac- 
tually produced  and  secreted  by  animals  of 
any  kind.  Olive  oil  is  the  most  successful 
application  to  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

COLUM'BIAN,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  America,  nom  its  having  been 
discoverea  by  Columbus. 

COL'UMBINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  Also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  in  a  pantomine. 

COLUM'BIUM,  the  name  of  a  metal  first 
discovered  in  an  ore  or  oxyde,  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

COLTJMN,  in  architecture,  a  cylindrical 
pillar,  or  long  round  body  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron,  wMch  serves  either  for  the  support 
or  ornament  of  a  building.  It  cohsisu  of  a 
capital,  which  is  the  top  or  head ;  the  shaft, 
which  is  the  cvlindrical  part ;  and  the  base, 
or  that  on  wnich  it  rests.  Columns  are 
distinguished  as  to  their  form  into  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite. The  Tuscan  is  characterized  by 
being  rude,  simple  and  massy ;  the  Doric  is 


next  in  strength  and  roassiveness  to  the 
Tuscan ;  the  Ionic  is  more  slender  than  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric;  the  Corinthian  is  more 
delicate  in  its  form  and  pronortions,  and 
enriched  with  ornaments ;  and  the  Compo- 
site is  a  species  of  the  Corinthian.  In 
strictness,  the  shaft  of  a  column  consists  of 
one  entire  piece;  but  it  is  often  composed 
of  different  pieces,  so  united  as  to  have  the 

appearance   of  one   entire   piece. ^The 

word  coiiUMH  has  abo  many  other  mean- 
ings ;  as,  a  division  of  a  page,  which  may 
contain  two  or  more  column*.  A  large  body 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  order;  as,  a  solid 
column.  Any  body  pressing  on  its  base,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base ;  as,  a  co- 
bimii  of  water,  air,  or  mercury. 

COLUMEL'LA,  in  botany,  the  central 
pillar  in  a  capsule,  which  connects  the  in- 
side with  the  seeds,  and  has  the   seeds 

fixed  to  it  all  round. In    conchology, 

the  upright  pillar  in  most  of  the  univalve 
•hells. 

COLUM'NA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  different  parts :  thus  the  colwmna  naai,  is 
the  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the  nose  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  septum ;  and  the  eolumua 
oria,  is  the  same  with  the  uvula. 

COLUMNIPERA,  the  S/th  Linneau 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  stamens  and 

Sistil  resemble  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  a 
ower. 

COLITRES,  in  astronomy,  two  great 
circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at 
right  aneles  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and 
to  imss  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc- 
tial points  of  the  ecliptic.  They  are  hence 
called  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  co- 
lures. 
CO'MA,  or  CoMA-vieiL,  a  preternatural 

fropensity  to  sleep,  or  lethargic  drowsiness, 
t  is  a  symptom  which  often  att«nds  acute, 

burning,   and   malignant  fevers. Coma 

tomnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues 
in  a  profound  sleep,  and  when  awaked,  im- 
mediately relapses,  vrithout  being  able  to 
keep  open  his  eyes.— —Coma  Bereniei*,  in 
astronomy,  a  constellarion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  composed  of  stars  near  the  tail 

of  Leo. ^The  word  Coma  also  denotes  the 

hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a  comet, 
when  tne  earth  is  between  the  comet  and 
the  sun. 

COMATA,  in  medicine,  an  order  of  dis- 
eases in  the  class  Neuroeea  in  CuUen's  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  those  disorders  in  which 
the  power  of  voltmtary  motion  is  sus- 
pended. 

COMBINATION,  in  chemistry,  denotes 
the  intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodies 
of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new  com- 
pound results,  differing  in  its  nature  from 
either  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  an  acid 
united  with  an  alkali,  gives  a  neutral  salt, 
and  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  combi- 
nation.  Combination,   in   mathematics, 

is  the  variation  or  alteration  of  any  number 
of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  or  the  like,  in 

all  the  different  manners  possible. The 

word  combination  in  its  general  and  most 
popular  sense,  is  equivalent  to  league  or  to 
conspiracy;  and  may  accordin^y  be  lued 
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o  I  either  in  a  laudable  aense  or  in  an  iniqnit- 
oua  one. 

COMBUSTION,  in  chemistry,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  decomi>o«itiou  of  cer- 
tain substances,  accompanied  by  ligrht  and 
heat.  It  is  an  important  effect  of  caloric, 
but  only  particular  bodies  are  subject  to 
combustion.  In  popular  language,  mn. 
•      •  ''"— ^n  consuming 
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other,  the  earth  being  between  them,  the 
▼apoor  appears  to  surroand  it  like  a  fringe 
or  border  of  hair. 

COMETA'RIUM,  a  machine  constructed 
to  represent  the  rerolution  of  a  comet  about 
the  son.  .__. 

COMETOCBAPHT,  a  description  of, 
or  discoorse  upon,  comets. 

COM'FRET,  in  boUny,  a  herb  whose 
root  aboiuida  in  a  pure,  tasteless  mucilage, 
and  is  therefoce  useful  as  an  emollient  and 
demnleent.  _ 

COMI'TIA,  to  Boman  anbqmty,  an  as- 
aembly  of  the  people,  either  in  the  Comi- 
Hum  or  Carngmm  Marthu.  for  the  election  of 
nuicistrates,  or  oonsultmg  on  the  important 
afiurs  of  the  rcpubhc  The  people  ori- 
sinallT  leaTe  their  votes  thd  voce,  but  in 
process  of  time  this  was  superseded  by  the 
use  of  tablets. 

COM'M A,  in  prammw,  a  point  or  cha- 
racter  marked  thus  ( , )  denoting  the  short- 
oae  in  reading,  and  separating  a  sen- 


tence   into   divisions  or  members. In 

th^retic  music,  it  is  a  term  to  show  the 
exact  proportions  between  concords. 

COMMANDANT,  the  commanding  offi. 
cer  of  a  place  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 

COMMAND- EB,  the  chief  officer  of  an 
army,  or  one  who  has  the  command  of 
body  of  men.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  British  army  is  he  who  has  the  supreme 
command  over  all  the  land  forces  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  naval  service  the  chief  ad- 
miral in  any  port  or  sUtion  is  so  called.- 
The  Commander  ttf  a  Skip,  otherwise  railed 
the  Matter,  is  an  officer  next  in  rani  to  a 
post  captain,  who  has  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war  under  18  guns,  a  sloop,  &c. 

COMMEN'CEMENT,  an  annual  pqblie 
assembly  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
or  the  day  on  which  degrees  are  publicly 
conferred  on  students  who  have  tininhed 
a  collegiate  education. 

COMMEND-AM,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  a  benefice,  given  to  a  layman  to  hold  as  a 
deposit  for  six  months,  in  order  to  repairs, 
&C.,  or  to  an  ecclesiastic  to  perform  the 
pastoral  duties  till  the  benefice  is  provided 
vrith  a  regular  incumbent.  In  England,  the 
right  of  granting  benefices  in  eommendam  is 
vested  in  the  crown  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII. One  who  holds  a  living  in  eom- 
mendam is  called  a  eonunendatory. Com- 
mendatory letter*,  are  letters  sent  from  one 
bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the 
clergy,  &c. 

COMMEN'SURABLE,  among  geometri- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  such  quan- 
tities as  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same 
common  measure :  thus  a  yard  and  a  foot 
are  commensurable,  aa  both  may  be  mea- 
sured by  inches. 

COM'MENTARY,  an  explanation  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  an  author;  or  an  his- 
torical  narrative,  as,  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar. 

COMMENTACULUM,  in  antiquity,  a 
wand  which  those  who  were  going  to  sacri- 
fice held  in  their  hand,  to  make  people  stand 
out  of  the  way. 

COM'MERCE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  each  other's  pro- 
duce or  manufactures,  in  which  the  super- 
fiuities  of  one  are  given  for  those  of  another, 
and  then  re-exchanged  with  other  nations  for 
mutual  wants.  Commerce  is  both  foreign 
and  inUttuU  Foreign  commerce  is  the  trade 
which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another ; 
inland  commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the 
trade  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween citixens  of  the  same  nation.  The 
benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  have  been 
felt  and  admitted  from  the  earliest  times ; 
but  they  have  never  been  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, or  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present.  It  gives  a  stimulus  to  industry; 
supplies  mankind  with  etyoyments  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  strangers,  tends 
greatly  \o  obliterate  unfounded  prejudices 
between  nations;  excites  a  spirit  of  laud- 
able competition  anion  gall  classes;  enables 
one  country  to  profit  by  the  inventions  of 
another ;  diffuses  the  blessings  of  civiiixa- 
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tion  to  the  most  remote oonien<tft]M  ea{tk: 
•nlail^  the  powen  and  fiienltiea  or  the 
mind ;  and  advances  homan  knowledge  by 
the  improvemenu  which  it  carries  into  ererj 
art  and  scienoe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  has  oontribated  to  «n- 
jost  aggressions  and  that  the  peace  and 
wel£ue  of  man  have  olten  been  made  sab- 
serrient  to  commercial  arariee.  Tet  moeh 
as  the  erils  attributed  to  commerce  have 
been  deplored  by  some  moral  writers,  we 
cannot  bat  adopt  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  say^  "  To  commerce,  with  all  its  mis- 
chie&,  with  all  its  crimes,  committed  npon 
every  shore^  its  depopulation  of  fields,  and 
eormption  of  cities,  to  commerce  we  most 
attribute  that  growing  intimacy  between 
the  members  of  the  human  race  from  which 
great  benefits  have  redounded,  and  greater 
still  may  spring." 
COM'MISSABY,  in  a  a 


who  is  sent  (V  del(  „ 

office  or  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
his  snperifv.— — In  military  aAurs,  an  offi- 
cer, wbo  has  the  charge  of  ftimishingpro- 
visions,  clothing,  &e.  for  an  army.  There 
are  various  separate  duties  devolving  on 
commissaiiea,  and  they  have  names  ae- 
oordin^y :  as,  the  eowaumarf-genierut,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  deportment ;  deputy- 

eommittariet,  Ae. In  ecclesiastical  law, 

an  officer  of  the  bishop  who  ezerdaes  spi- 
ritual  jurisdiction  in  distant  parts  of  w 


COMMISSA'BIATB,  the  whole  body  of 
officers  in  the  commissary's  department, 

COMMISSION,  in  law.  the  warrant,  m 
letters  patent  by  which  one  is  anthOTised  to 

•zerdoe  Jurisdiction. In  militair^  afhirs, 

the  warrant  or  authority  by  whieh  one 
holds  anv  poet  in  the  army :  in  distinction 
to  the  inferior  or  non-  commissioned  officers. 
——In  commerce,  the  order  by  which  any 
one  traffics  or  ne^^tiates  for  another ;  also 
the  per  centage  given  to  fiictors  and  agents 
for  transacting  ue  business  of  others. 

COMMI<r8IONEB,  a  person  authorised 
by  commission,  letters-patent,  or  other 
lawful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matten^  or 
execute  any  public  office,  Ac. 

COMldlSSURB,  in  anatomy,  any  suture 
or  juncture,  particularty  the  comers  of  the 
lips  where  thcnr  meet  together;  and  also 
certain  parts  or  the  brain. 

COMMrrMENT,  is  the  sending  a  per. 
son  to  prison  by  warrant  or  order,  eiuer 
for  a  crime  or  contumacy. 

COMMITTEE,  certain  persons  elected 
or  appmnted,  to  whom  any  matter  or  busi- 
ness Is  referred,  either  by  a  le^slative 
body,  or  by  any  corporation  or  society.—* 
A  ComaUtU*  tfParUammU,  si^fles  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  appmnted  br  the 
house  to  proceed  on  some  specific  busi- 
ness. The  whole  house  frequently  resolves 
itself  into  a  committee,  in  which  cas^  each 
member  has  a  right  to  speak  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  When  the  house  is  not  in  com- 
mittee, each  gives  his  opinion  r^nilo'ly* 
and  is  only  allowed  to  speak  once,  unless 

to  explain  himself: Standiua  msmmMms 

t  during  the  existence 


of  the  VpslatBTe.  Bpeeiml  tommitteet  axe 
appointed  to  wmsider  and  report  on  parti- 
cular sutdccta. 

COBOiODTrT,  in 


.  any  mer- 
chandise which  a  person  deals  in. S/«qilt 

eowtmoditiet,  such  wares  and  merchandises 
as  are  the  ^mpet  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country. 

COMTdODORE.  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  invested  vnth  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  ships  of  war  destined  for  a 

particular  purpose. The  Comwiotlore  qf* 

eeavoy  is  the  leadini^  ship  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chaatmen,  and  carries  a  li^it  in  her  top  to 
conduct  the  other  ships. 

COHHOll,  a  tract  of  ground,  or  open 
space,  the  ose  of  which  b  not  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  bdongs  to  tne  pabH^ 
or  to  a  number.  The  right  which  a  person 
has  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  land  of  another, 
or  to  dig  turC  or  catch  fish,  or  cut  wood,  or 
the  like,  is  called  cmnaiea  of  pasture;  of  tur- 
bary, of  piscary,  and  of  estovers. 

COIfMON  PRAT'BB,  the  Utnrgy,  or 
public  fiwm  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
ehureh  of  England  to  be  used  in  all  diwches 
and  chapels,  and  whieh  the  clergy  are  en- 
joined to  use,  under  a  penalty. 

COMMON  COUN'CU^  the  couaca  of  a 
city  or  corp<Hrate  town,  onpowaed  to  make 
by-laws  fbr  the  government  of  the  eitisens. 
It  is  generally  used  in  speakiug  of  a  court 
in  the  dty  of  London,  eompooed  of  the 


her  of  dtisens  called  common -councilmen. 
The  dty  of  London  is  divided  into  34  wards ; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  wud  has  the 
title  of  alderman;  the  U  aldermen,  vrith 
the  lord  mayor,  form  the  covfft  of  aldcnoen : 
and  certain  inhabitants  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  for  the  purpoae  ot  assisting  the  aiders 
men  with  their  novice  in  public  aihir%  form 
the  court  of  eesMieii  emmdl. 

COMMON-HALL',  a  court  in  the  dty 
of  London,  at  which  all  the  dtisens,  or 
snch  as  are  fkee  of  the  dty,  have  a  right  to 
attend. 

COMMON  LAW,  the  law  that  reoeivea 
its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage 
and  universal  reception,  in  distinction  tmn 
the  imitte*  or  statute  law ;  and  which 
chiefiy  originated  in  judidal  decisions  found* 
ed  on  natural  justioe  and  equity,  or  on  local 


COMMON-PLACB-BOOK.  a  register  of 
snch  thoui^ts  and  observations  as  ocenr 
to  a  person  of  reading  or  refleetioB. 

COMMON-PLEAT,  one  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster-hall,  where  pleas 
or  causes  are  heard  between  siditiect  and 
subject.  A  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  ol 
an  appeal,  lies  flrom  this  court  to  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

COITMONS,  the  lower  bouse  of  Partia- 
ment,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  borou^is,  and  eonntiea,  chosen  by 


cities,  borou^is, 

men  possessed  of  the  property  br  qnalifica- 
-    'bylaw.    lUs  body  IS  called 


tions  required  h. 

the  Houte  Iff  Common*;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
origin  of  this  assembly  on^t,  perhaps,  to  b« 
attributed  to  the  neoeasi^  under  which  the 
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first  Edward  perceived  himself  of  counter- 
acting a  powerful  aristocracy.  The  feudal 
system  had  erected  abandof  pettymonarchs 
fr  »ni  whom  the  crown  was  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger. ItistothestruRglesof  thesemenwith 
remd  authority,  in  the  course  of  which,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  opposition,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  common  cause  with 
the  people,  that  the  existence  of  English 
liberty  may  be  attributed.  In  a  word,  the 
House  of  Commons  arose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  feudal  fabric,  gained  ground  as  that 
decayed,  pressed  on  its  weaker  parts,  and, 
finally,  levelled  it  with  the  dust.  Though 
each  member  is  elected  by  a  distinct  body 
of  people,  he  is,  from  the  moment  of  his 
election,  the  representative  not  of  those 
particular  persons  only,  but  of  the  kingdom 
at  huge ;  and  is  to  consider  himself  not 
mei«Iy  as  the  organ  through  which  his 
constituenU  may  speak,  but  as  one  who 


red 


havingbeen  intrusted  with  ag 

is  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of 

In  performance  of  this  great 

liberty  of  speech  is  bounded 

rules  of  decency  of  which  th 

is  the  judge ;  and  while,  on  t 

be  is  free  to  propose  what  la^ 

on  the  other,  he  is  exposed, 

man,  to  the  operation  of  the  It 

This  assembly  is  composed  ol 

and  fifty-eight  members;  and  though  many 

small  boroi^hs  were  disfranchised  by  the 

Beform  Bill,  the  elective  franchise  was  given 

to  several  places  of  rising  importance,  and  a 

variety  of  alterations  took  place  by  adding 

to  the  numberof  representatives  of  counties, 

&e.,  so  that  the  total  number  of  members 

remains  the  same. 

COMMONWEALTH',  m  a  general  sense, 
applies  to  the  social  state  of  a  country, 
without  regarding  its  form  of  government. 

In  the  usual,  though  more  restricted 

sense,  a  republic  or  that  form  of  Kovem- 
ment  in  which  the  administration  of  public 
aflain  is  open  to  all  with  few,  if  any,  excep- 

COMMU'NION,  the  act  of  communi- 
cating in  the  sacrament  of  the  eueharist,  or 

the  Lord's   supper. Communion  Service, 

the  oflBce  for  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
Comununion  Table  is  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  a  church,  and  round  it  the  communi- 
eants  kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

COMMUNISM.     (See  Socialism.) 

COMMU'NITY,  a  society  of  people  living 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  laws  and 
regulations,  and  who  have  common  rights 
and  privileges.  History  shows  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  communities  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  human  improve- 
ment;  and  they  have  proved,  in  different 
ages,  the  cradle  and  the  support  of  freedom. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of 
a  penalty  or  punishment  from  a  greater  to 
a  less;  as  when  death  is  commuted  for 
transportation  or  imprisonment. 

COMTANY,  in  a  commercial  sense,  a 
society  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or  other 
traders,  joined  together  in  a  common  inte- 
resU     The  ntechanics  of  incorporated  towns 


are  thus  erected  into  companies.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  large  associations  set  on  foot 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  as,  the  East 
India  Company;  a  banking  or  insurance 
company,  &c.  When  companies  do  not  trade 
upon  a  joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit 
any  person  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a 
certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  each  member 
trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  they  are  called  regulated  eompaniet  ; 
when  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  each 
member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or 
loss,  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  the  stock, 

they  are  called  joint-ttock  eompaniet. In 

military  affairs,  &small  body  of  foot,  consist- 
ing usually  of  a  number  from  60  to  lOU  men, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under 

him  a  Ueutenant  and  ensign. ^AIso,  the 

whole  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  oflUcers. 

COM'PACT,  a  word  denoting  an  agree- 
ment or  contract,  but  generally  applied  in  a 
political  sense;  as,  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  nations  and 
states  for  any  particular  object. 

COMPAR'ATIVE  ANATOMY,  is  that 
branch  of  anatomy,  or  extension  of  the  art 
of  dissection,  which  anatomists  have  pnc  - 
tised  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
structure  of  all  organised  bodies  vrith  one 
another.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  anato- 
my of  beasts,  and  sometimes  sootomv,  and 
named  comparative  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  The  number  of  its  dis- 
coveries is  highly  curious  and  instructive. 

COMPAR'TMENT,  in  architecture,  a 
proportionable  division  in  a  building;  or 
some  device  marked  in  an  ornamental  part 

of  the  building. In  horticulture,  a  de 

sign  composed  of  several  different  figures, 
disposed  with  symmetry  to  adorn  a  par- 
terre.  Compartmentt,   in    heraldry,    are 

partitions  and  quarterings  of  the  escutch- 
eon, when  the  arms  of  several  families  are 
borne  in  one  and  the  same  coat,  in  conse- 
quence of  marriages,  &c. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  two 
persons  or  things,  when  opposed  and  set 
against  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of 

their  agpreement  or  difference. Campari- 

ton  qf  idea*,  among  logicians,  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  whereby  it  compares  its 
idttas  one  with  another,  in  regard  of  extent, 
degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, and  is  the  ground  of  relations. 

Compariton,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
two  things  are  considered  with  regard  to  a 
third,  which  is  common  to  them  both ;  as, 
a  hero  is  like  a  lion  in  courage.  Here  cou- 
ra^  is  common  to  hero  and  lion,  and  con- 
stitutes the  point  of  resemblance. 

COM'PASS,  or  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
an  instrument  used  by  mariners  to  point 
out  the  course  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular box,  containing  a  card  or  fly,  on 
which  are  drawn  the  several  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  the  magnetic  needle,  which 
has  the  propertv  of  turning  one  of  its  ends 
to  the  north  pole.  The  box  is  covered  with 
glass,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  card 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  wind.    The 
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Qtility  of  this  instrument  resalts  from  the 
magnetic  virtae  of  the  needle,  through 
which  it  constantly  places  itself  in  a  direct 
line  from  pole  to  pole;  a  small  declination 


or  a  cause. 

COMTLEMENT,  in  astronomy,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  star  from  the  senith ;  or  the  arch 
comprehended  between  the  place  of  the 

star  above  the  horiion,  and  the  senithw 

Cowtplement  tf  a%  Arc,  in  geometry,  what 
an  arc  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle ;  thos  the  complement  of  forty 
degrees  is  ftftr.^— The  word  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  full  or  complete  number;  ai^  a 
company  has  its  tompUmitnt  of  men. 

COMTLEX  TERMS,  and  COMPLEX 
IDEAS,  in  lofpe,  are  sndi  as  are  compound- 
ed  of  several  simple  ones. 

COMPLEXION,  among  physicians,  the 
temperament,  habitude,  and  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  body  \  but,  in  general  use^  the 
word  means  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

COMPO'SINO,  that  branch  of  the  art  of 
printing  which  consists  in  taking  the  types 
or  letters  from  the  cases,  and  arranging 
them  in  such  an  order  as  to  lit  them  for 
the  press.  The  instrument  in  which  they 
are  a4iusted  to  the  length  of  the  lines  is 
called  a  eompo*i*g-tt{c1i. 

COMFOS'ITiS,  the  31st  natural  order  in 
the  Linntean  botuiic  system,  comprehend- 
ing the  plants  with  compound  flowers,  as 
the  dandelion,  sun-flower,  &c 

COMPOSITE  ORDER,  in  architecture, 
the  last  of  the  flve  orders  of  columns;  so 
called  because  its  capital  is  eompoted  out  of 
those  of  the  other  columns.  It  is  also 
called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  from 
having  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  It 
is  generally  ranked  after  the  Corinthian, 
either  as  being  the  next  richest,  or  the  last 
invented. 

COMPOS'ITE  NUMBERS,  such  num- 
bers as  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a  num- 
ber exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  S  or  8 ;  so  that 
4  is  the  lowest  composite  number.  Com- 
posite numbers  between  themselves,  are 
those  which  have  a  common  measure  be- 
sides unitv;  as  IS  and  16,  both  which  are 


measured  by  S. 
COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  • 


»,the 


putting  together,  and  uniting  of  several 
things,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  one  mass 
or  compound.— —CoMpostftoK  ^  ideas,  an 
act  of  tne  mind,  whereby  it  unites  several 


site  directions. 

COMT08T,  In  husbandry,  several  sorU 
of  soils  or  earths  and  other  matters  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  make  a  particularly 
fine  kind  of  mould  for  fertilising  land. 

COM'POUND,  a  term  in  boUny,  variously 
anplied.  Thus,  a  essifiMiMif  Jlower  oonaista 
or  several  distinct  fliorets,  inclosed  in  a 
common  receptacles  a  compound  ctem  is 
one  that  divides  into  branches :  a  eompomnd 
lenf  connects  several  leafleU  in  one  petiole ; 
a  compound  umbel  is  one  which  has  all  its 
rays  or  peduncles  bearing  small  umbels  at 

the  top. In  computation,  compound  in- 

terett  is  interest  upon  interest ;  when  the 
interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to  the  principal, 

and  then  bears  interest. In  algebra,  cotn- 

pound  quantitiee,  are  such  as  are  joined  by 
the  sigpis  +  and  — ,  plus  and  minus,  and 
expressed  by  more  letters  than  one,  or  by 
the  same  letters  unequally  repeated :  thus 
a+i—c,  and  bb—b,  are  compound  qnaa- 
tities. 

COMPRESSIBILITY,  fat  physics,  that 
property  in  a  solid  or  fluid  of  yielding  to  the 

Ksssure  of  another  body  or  force,  so  as  to  j 
brought  into  a  smaller  compass. 
COMPRESS'ION.  in  surgery,  a  diseased  I 
state  of  the  system,  arising  from  the  pres-  1 
sure  of  something  on  the  brain. 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  used  < 
in  speaking  of  the  mutual  dependenoe  of 
second  causes  upon  each  other. 
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MlwM,  thoM  of  two  parts  MvaJbct,  and  those 
of  numv  parts  wnuttwahe*.  Between  bivalve 
and  muitivalTe  no  distinction  is  drawn,  shells 
consistinx  of  not  more  than  two  such  parts 
being  called  mnltiTalTe*  withont  any  regard 
to  the  number.  Linnaens  begins  with  the 
moltivalTes  and  the  most  complex  structure, 
and  ends  with  those  of  the  simplest  form. 
CONCHOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 


ig  shells. 

CON'CIATOB,  in  glass  works,  the  per. 
■on  who  weighs  and  proportions  the  salt  or 
ashes  and  sand,  and  who  works  and  tempers 
them. 

CONCHTNOUS,  fai  music,  an  epithet  for 
aperfomumce  in  concerts,  which  is  executed 
with  delicaoT,  grace,  and  spirit. 

CONCION  ATaRES,  in  law,  the  common- 
eonndlmen  of  the  city  of  London. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  the  fune- 
nl  cry  over  the  body  of  a  deceased  person 
previous  to  its  being  burnt ;  by  which  it  w  as 
expected  to  recall,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  ftom  ererlasting  sleep. 

CON'CLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Bomish  church  meet  for  the 
election  of  a  pope.  It  consisu  of  a  range 
of  small  cells  or  apartmenu  sunding  in  a 
line  along  the  halls  or  galleries  of  the  Vati- 
can.——Coii«Iav«  is  also  used  for  the  as- 
sembly or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  when 
shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

CONCOCTTION,  in  medicine,  the  process 
by  which  food  is  turned  into  chyle,  or  other- 
wise prepared  to  nourish  the  body. 

CON'CORD,  in  music,  the  nnum  of  two 
or  more  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Concord 
and  harmony  are,  in  fac^  the  same  thing, 
though  custom  has  applied  them  differently ; 
for  as  concord  expresses  the  agreeable  effects 
of  two  sounds  in  consonance,  so  harmony 
expresses  the  agreement  of  a  greater  number 

of  sounds  in  consonance. ^In  grammar, 

that  part  of  syntax  which  treaU  of  the 

agreement  of  words  in  a  sentence. In 

law,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  a 
fine,  made  by  leave  of  tlie  court. 

CONCOBD'ANCB,  a  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  every  word  is  given  with  re- 
ferences to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  in 
which  it  occurs. 

CONCORD'AT,  a  treaty  or  public  act  of 
agreement  between  the  pope  and  any  prince, 
leUtive  to  some  collation  of  benefices. 

CON'CRETR  in  natural  philosophy,  sig- 
nifies a  body  made  up  of  different  principles, 
or  any  mixed  body:  thus,  soap  is  a  fisctiti- 
ous  concrete,  or  a  body  mixed  together  by 
art ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  concrete,  or 
a  mixed  body,  compounded  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.— —Csnerrte,  in  logic,  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  obBtraet. 

CONCRETIONS,  (Moasin),  in  animal 
economy,  hard  substances  that  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  as  in  those 
cavities  destined  to  contain  fimds :  in  the 
first  place  they  are  denominated  concre- 
tions or  oa»i/leatioiu;  in  the  other,  ealeait. 

In  chemistry,  the  condensation  of  any 

fluid  substance  into  a  solid  state. 
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CONDENSATION,  tbe  act  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heaTT.  Hence  condensation  stands  opposed 
to  dilatation  or  rarefaction. 

CONDENS'ER.  a  pneumatic  machine  by 
which  a  Tolome  of  air  may  be  reduced  into 
a  much  smaller  space. 

CONDITION,  in  law,  a  clause  in  a  bond 
or  other  coptract  containing  terms  or  a  sti- 
pulation that  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  in 
case  o(  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is 
to  be  incurred.— We  spMk  of  a  good  con- 
dition in  reference  to  wealth  and  poverty, 
or  to  health  and  sickness,  &c.  Or,  we  saj', 
— a  nation  «ith  an  exhausted  treasury  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  make  war;  religion 
affords  consolation  to  man  in  every  ewuit- 

f  ton  of  life. Conditional  propotitiona,  in 

logic,  such  as  consist  of  two  parts  con- 
nected together  by  a  conditional  particle. 

Conditional  tyllogitm,  a  syllogism  where 

the  malor  is  a  conditional  proposition. 

CONDOR,  an  extremely  Large  kind  of 
vulture,  measuring  with  the  wings  extended 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet,  tt  preys  on 
birds,  lambs,  or  kids,  and  has  strengfth  to 
bear  off  a  calf.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

CONDUCTOR  in  electrical  experiments, 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  substances 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting electricity,  in  opposition  to  elec- 
trics, in  which  the  electric  fluid  may  be  ex- 
cited or  accumulated.  If  a  conductor  re- 
ceived or  imbibed  the  electrical  action,  it 
would  be  like  a  water-pipe  made  of  absorb- 
ing material ;  but  every  surface  is  a  conduc- 
tor, exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  its 
parts  do  not  receive  and  exhaust  the  elec- 
trical action. Bodies  which  renel  it,  or 

into  which  it  will  not  pass,  are  called  non- 
conductors.  ConOUCTOB  OF  LlOBTBINO, 

a  pointed  metallic  rod  fixed  to  the  upper 
parts  of  buildings  to  secure  them  firom  the 
effects  of  lightmng. 

CON'DUIT,  a  subterraneous  or  cou- 
eealed  aqueduct.  The  ancient  Romans  ex- 
celled in  them,  and  formed  the  lower  parts, 
whereon  the  water  ran,  with  cement  of 
such  an  excellent  quality,  that  it  has  be- 
come as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  which  it 
was  employed  to  join. Conduitt,  in  mo- 
dem times,  are  generally  pipes  of  wood, 
iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  the  water 
firom  the  main  spring,  or  reservoirs,  to  the 
different  places  where  it  is  required. 

CONDU'PLICATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet  for  that  which  is  doubled  or  folded 
over  or  together ;  as  the  leaves  of  a  bad. 

CON'DTL,  in  surgerr,  a  protuberance 
on  the  end  of  a  bone ;  a  knuckle. 

CON'DYLOID,  in  anatomy,  the  project- 

ing  soft  end,  or  process  of  a  bone. The 

condyloid  proceu  is  the  posterior  protube- 
rance at  the  extremities  ot  the  unaer  jaw ; 
an  oblong  rounded  head,  which  is  received 
into  the  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  form- 
ing a  moveable  articulation.  The  anterior 
is  called  the  coronoid  procett. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  having 
a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a  point  or  vertex,  like  a  sugar-loaf.'—— 


A  riffht  cone,  is  when  its  axis  b  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  base,  and  its  sides  e^uaL  It  is 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  nght-angled 

plane  triangle  about  one  of  its  aides. 

Cone,  in  botiany,  the  fruit  of  several  ever- 
green trees,  as  of  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress ;  so 
called  from  its  conical  shape.  It  is  com- 
posed of  woody  scales  that  are  usually  open, 

each  of  which  has  a  seed  at  the  end. In 

conchology,  a  beautiful  sort  of  shell  inha- 
bited by  the  Umax.  Shells  ofthis  sort  mostly 
bear  the  highest  price  of  any,  one  speeiea 
being  valued  as  high  as  a  hundred  pounds. 

CONFARREATION,  in  antiquity,  a  ce- 
remonv  observed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  It  consisted  in  the 
offering  up  some  pure  wheaten  bread,  and 
rehearsing  at  the  same  time  a  certain  for- 
mula in  presence  of  the  high-priest  and  at 
least  ten  vritnesses. 

CONFECTION,  a  sweetmeat  or  any- 
thing prepared  vrith  sugar:  it  also  signifies 
a  liquid  or  soft  electuary,  of  which  there  are 


CONFECTOR,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
games,  whose  business  was  to  kill  any  beast 
that  was  dangerous. 

CONFEiyERAC Y,  in  law,  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  some  damage 
or  iujurr  to  another,  or  to  commit  some 
unlawful  act. 

CONFEDERATION,  a  league,  or  com- 
pact,  for  mutual  support,  particularly  of 
princes,  nations,  or  states. 

CONFERTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  eryptogamia  class ;  consisting 
of  oblong,  capiUary  filaments,  divided  into 
joints  of  a  globular  figure. 

CONFES'SION,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  something  prejudicial  to 
the  person  making  the  declaration.  A  con- 
fession, according  to  law,  must  never  be 
divided,  but  always  taken  entire ;  nor  must 
a  criminal  be  condemned  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, without  other  concurring  prooft. 

In  theology,  a  public  declaration  of 

one's  fiEuth,  or  the  faith  of  a  public  body. 
Also  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  is  made  by  the  whole 
congregation. Auricular  coi{fc»*iitn,  a  pri- 
vate confession  or  acknowledgment  of  one's 
sins  made  by  each  individual  m  the  Romish 
church  to  the  priest  or  fkther  confessor. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  it  made  by  whis- 
pering in  his  epr. ^Among  the  Jews,  it  was 

a  custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation, 
for  the  high  priest  to  make  confession  of 
sins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 

CONFES'SOR,  a  Roman  catholic  prieat, 
who  hears  confessions,  and  is  empowered  to 
grant  absolution  to  those  who  confess.—— 
The  seat,  or  cell,  wherein  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions,  is  called  the 
eonfeuional. 

CONFIGURATION,  in  astrolo^,  the 
aspects  of  the  planets  at  a  certain  time,  by 
which  they  are  pretended  to  aid  or  oppose 
each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  or  ceremony 
in  the  Christian  church  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  which  baptized  persons  are  con- 
firmed in  their  baptismal  vows.    This  ccre- 
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mony  is  performed  by  the  bishop ;  and  the 
aBCiqaity  of  it  is,  by  all  ancient  writers, 
carried  as  bis:K  as  the  apostles,  upon  whose 

example  and  practice   it  is  foonded. 

Confirmation,  in  law,  an  assurance  of  title. 
by  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in 
ease,  firom  one  person  to  another,  by  which 

a  possession  is  made  perfect,  &c. Confir- 

mattOHf  in  rhetoric,  the  third  part  of  an 
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in  the  first  rudiments,  whereby  a  person  is 
bom  either  crooked,  or  with  some  riscera 
undoiy  proportioned,  &c. 

CONFO&M'IST,  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, one  that  conforms  to  the  established 
church;  the  seceders  or  dissenters. firom 
which  are  called  No»-€o^formi*tM. 

CON'GE,  in  architecture,  a  mould  in  form 
of  a  quarter  roimd,  or  a  cavetto,  which 
serves  to  separate  two  members  firom  one 
another;  scum  as  that  which  joins  the  shaft 
of  the  c»lainn  to  the  cincture;  called  also 

'IcbNGE  lyELIRE,  (French),  in  ecdesi- 
•  aatical  affairs,  the  king's  permission  to  a 
dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a  vacancy, 
to  choose  a  bi«*»op- 

CONGELA'TION,  such  a  change  pro- 
dnced  by  cold  in  a  fluid  body,  that  it  quits 
it*  former  state,  and  becomes  con^^ealed. 
It  di^rs  from  «n7stalization  in  thu:  in 
congelation  the  whole  substance  of  a  fluid 
may  become  solid ;  in  crystalization,  when 
a  salt  is  formed,  a  portion  of  liquid  is  left. 

CON'GBB*  an  eel  of  an  extraordinary 
nte,  and  extremely  voracious,  ^hich  preys 
on  carcases,  and  other  fish.  It  is  common 
on  the  Comiah  coast,  sometimes  growing 
to  the  lenir^  of  ten  feet,  and  weighing  a 
hnndred  poonds. 

CONGB'BIES,  a  collection  of  several 
particles  or  bodies  nmted  into  one  mass  or 

**SjSfG  BSTION,  a  TOllection  of  humours 
in  an  animal  body,  hardened  into  a  tumour ; 
or  an  aocamolatioxi  of  blood  m  a  particular 

'cON'GIABY,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a 
nresent  of  wine  or  oil,  given  to  the  people 
bv  their  emperors,  ana  so  called  from  the 
^aius,  wheVewith  it  was  measured  out  to 
ikffli  Sometime*,  however,  the  congiary 
^^^imde  in  money  or  com. 

CON'GIUS,  a  liqmd  measure  of  the  an- 


cient  Romans,  containing  the  eighth  part 
of  the  amphora,  or  rather  more  than  a 
gallon. 

,  CONGLCTBATE  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
single  or  lymphatic  gland  wrapt  up  in  a  fine 
skin,  admitting  only  an  artery  and  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  to  pass  in,  and  a  vein  and  ex- 
cretory canal  to  come  out. 

CONGLOM'ERATE.  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  flowers  growing  on  a  branching 
peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  on  short  pedicles, 

closely  compacted  together. In  minera- 

logy,  a  sort  of  pudding-stone,  composed 
of  pebbles  of  quarts,  flint,  siliceous  slate, 

&c. In  anatomy,  a  conglomerate  gland  is 

composed  of  many  smaller  glands,  whose 
excretory  ducts  unite  in  a  common  one,  as 
the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  act  of  gluing 
or  fastening  together  by  means  of  some 
tenacious  substance. 

CONGEEGA'TIONALISTS,  in  church 
histonr,  a  sect  of  Protestants  who  r^ect  all 
church  government,  except  that  of  a  single 
congregation,  which,  they  maintain,  has  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and  govern 
itsel£ 

CON'GBESS,  an  assemblv  of  envoys, 
commissioners,  deputies,  &c.  m>m  different 
courts,  who  meet  to  concert  measures  for 
their  common  good,  or  to  adjust  their 
mutual  concerns.  Having  exchanged  their 
credentials,  the  envoys  of  the  di£ferent 
powers  carry  on  their  negotiations  directly 
with  each  other,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mediator,  either  in  a  common  hall,  or  in 
their  own  residences  by  turns,  or,  if  there  is 
a  mediator,  in  his  residence.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  continued  either  by  writing 
or  by  verbal  communication,  until  the  com- 
missioners can  agfree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until 
one  of  the  powers  dissolves  the  congress 

by  recalling  its  minister. Congreta  of  the 

United  States  qf  America.  The  assembly  of 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  several 
states  of  North  America,  forming  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  is  designated,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  general  government, 
by  this  title.  It  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  each  constituting 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch.— The 
lunut  qf  repreaentativeg  is  chosen  every 
second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states ;  and  the  voters  and  electors  are  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  qualifications  as 
are  requisite  for  choosing  the  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  of  the  state  in  which  they  vote. 
Each  state,  however  small  its  population, 
is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative; 
but  upon  the  whole  population  there  cannot 
be  more  than  one  for  every  30,000  persons. 
No  person  can  be  a  reprebentative  who  shall 
fiot  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  been  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state 
in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No  other 
qualifications  are  required.— The  senate  is 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  for  six  years.    They  are  divided  into 
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tliree  classes,  so  that  one  third  thereof  is, 
or  mav  be,  chansed  by  a  new  election  every 
secona  year.  No  person  can  be  a  senator 
who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not,  when  elected,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  has  power  to  punish  its 
members  tot  disorderly  conduct.  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  can, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
more  than  three  day^  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  compensation,  pro- 
vided  by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the 
treasury.  They  are  also  privileged  from 
arrests,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  sesuon  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from. The  foregoing  outline  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  mav  be  sufQcient  for  the  gene- 
ral reader,  if  to  it  we  add.  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons form  the  haiis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  from  time  to  time,  as  each  house 

deems  fit.    

CON'OREVE  ROCK'ET,  so  named  from 
its  inventor,  the  late  Sir  W.  Congnreve,  is  a 
formidable  weapon  of  destruction,  consist- 
ing of  a  tubular  case  of  copper  or  iron,  fiUed 
with  combustibles,  which  are  impelled  with 
resistless  force  ^^st  the  hostile  ranks  of 
an  army,  or  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The 
Conneve  rockets  were  first  used  in  the 
attack  of  Boulogne  in  1806.  The  earea*t 
rocket*,  as  those  for  bombardment  are 
called,  are  armed  with  strong  iron  conical 
heads,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself, 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguish- 
able, and  scatters  its  burning  particles  in 
every  direction.  When  this  substance  is 
consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade. The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
tally, and  whisses  loudly  as  it  flies  through 
the  air.  They  were  at  first  considered  a 
most  important  invention,  but  experience 
has  shewn  that  in  the  field  they  are  much 
less  eflicient  than  the  common  artillery, 
and  in  sieges  do  less  injury  than  red-hot 
shot  and  bombs. 


CON'IC  SECmONS,  in  geometry,  such 

irve  lines  as  are  produced  oy  the  mutual 

intersections  of  a  plane  and  the  surface  of  a 


solid  cone.  In  different  positions  of  the 
plane  there  arise  five  different  figures  or 
sections,  viz.  the  triangle ;  the  circle ;  the 
ellipse ;  the  parabola ;  and  the  hvperbola : 
the  last  three  are  peculiarly  called  Conic 
Sections:  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
which  is  the  business  of  Comics,  and  this 
depends  on  a  knowledge  of  geometry  plane 
and  solid. 

COmVERJB,  the  Slst  Lhinsan  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  cone-shi4>ed  flowers, 
as  the  fir,  juniper.  &e.    Hence  the  term  co- 


niferout  ift  applied  to  all  trees  bearing 
cones. 

CONISSAliE,  an  old  term  for  a  dass  of 
fossils,  naturally  and  essentially  compound- 
ed, not  inflammable,  nor  soluble  in  water, 
found  in  detached  masses,  and  formed,  of 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earth. 

CCXNITE,  a  mineral  of  an  ash  or  green- 
ish ipray  colour,  which  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  massive  or 
stalactitic ;  and  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Ice- 
hmd. 

CCXNini^  Hbmi^ck.  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  5  Penfandna,  order  2  Digf- 
*ia :  the  flower  of  which  is  compound ;  the 
particular  ones  consisting  of  five  unequal 
and  cordated  petals. 

CON'JUGATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  pinnate  leaf,  which  has  only  one  pair  of 

leaflets. In  geometry,  a  Conjuffate  axi» 

is  that  which  crosses  another  axis. Cot^ 

{'ugate  diameter,  the  shortest  axis  of  an  el- 
ipsis. Conjugate  kjfperbolat,  hyperbolas 

having  the  same  axis,  but  in  contrary 
order. 

CONJUGATION,  in  anatomy,  is  ap- 
plied  to  a  pair  of  nerves  arising  together, 
and  serving  the  same  operation,  sensation, 

and  motion. Conjugation,  in  grammar, 

the  distribution  of  the  several  inflections 
or  variations  of  a  verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons. 

CON'JUGAL  RIGHTS.  The  restitution 
of  conju^  right  is  a  species  of  matrimonial 
suit,  which  may  be  brought  either  by  the 
wife  or  husband  against  the  party  who  ia 
living  in  a  state  of  separation. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  astronomy,  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets,  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac.  Conjunc- 
tion is  either  true  or  apparent.  True  con- 
junction is  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from 
the  eye  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
bodies,  would  pass  through  that  of  the 
other.  Apparent  conjunction,  is  when  the 
two  bodies  do  not  meet  precisely  in  the 
same  point,  but  are  joined  with  some  lati- 
tude. Tlie  moon  is  in  comunction  with  the 
sun,  when  they  meet  in  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  happens  every  month; 
and  echpses  of  the  sun  are  always  occa- 
sioned by  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecUptic 
ConjunAion,  in  grammar,  an  unde- 
clinable word,  or  particle,  which  serves  to 
join  words  and  sentences  together. 

CON'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  filaments,  and  anthers :  thus  folinm 
connatwa,  two  leaves  so  united  at  their 
bases  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
leaf,  as  in  the  garden  honeysuckle. 

CONNIVENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
noting  closely  united  or  converging  tx*gt- 

ther. Conntvent  valve;  in  anatomy,  those 

wrinkles,  cellules,  and  vascules,  which  are 
found  in  the  inside  of  the  two  intestines, 
ilium  mHj^unum, 

CO'NOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about 

its  axis. In  anatomv,  a  gland  found  in 

the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  called  piii- 
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ecUav  or  the  pineal  ^hmd,  tnm  its  reicni. 
blance  to  a  cone  or  pine-npple. 

CONNOISSEU'B,  a  eritical  judge  or  mu- 
ter  of  anjr  art.  particularly  of  painting, 
scolptnre,  and  the  belles  lettres. 

CONOPB'A,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  14  JHdynamia,  order  3  Jnffiotpermia. 
Of  thia  there  ia  onlj  one  spedes,  the  co- 
nopeo  aquatieu,  a  natire  of  Goiana. 

CON'QUEST,  the  ri^t  over  property 
or  territory  acqiuired  in  war.  It  nresap- 
poMs  a  juat  war,  and  la  generally  admitted 
u  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Conquest 
may  rMpect  cither  persons  or  things:  it 
may  apply  to  a  whole  nation,  or  to  a  single 
town  or  province  :  and  it  may  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  'WTiere  persons  are  not 
found  in  arma.  but  are  included  as  in- 
habitanU  ot  a  town  or  pronnce  which  has 
aurrendered.  they  are  tr«ited  generally  as 
a  objects.  The  original  allegiance  to  their 
own  government  is  suspended,  and  they 
come  under  the  implied  obligation  to  the 
conaoeror,  to  submit  to  his  orders,  and  to 
den^an  themselves,  for  the  tinl^  as  fidth- 
fill  subjects.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  conqueror  generally  leaves  them  in 
posaeaaion  of  their  property,  and  punishes 
them  only  for  rebellious  or  traitorous  con- 
duct. It  is  not  usual,  in  modem  times,  to 
chanse  the  fhndamental  laws  of  a  conquered 

coun^  ;  but  the  •?'««'?°  P«T!f  .v'  ,*^* 
conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by  the  hiw 

**'^CON8XNGmN'^''^'  ***•  reUtion  which 
subsists  between  persona  who  are  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor, 
in  distinction  Jrom  afflni^  or  relation  by 
mArriase.  It  terminates  in  the  sixth  or 
SrSffdegree.  cBcept  to  the  sucewsion  to 
the  crown,  in  which  case  it  is  continued  to 
infinity.  Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the 
church   to   the   fourth  degree  of  consaa- 

''^%'SdIENCB,  in  rthlcs,  a  secret  tea- 
timony  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  gives  its 
approbation  to  things  that  are  naturallv 
mood,  and  oondemna  those  that  are  eviL 
Some  writers  term  conscience  the  ••  moral 
sense."  and  consider  it  as  an  original  faculty 
of ^uV nature;  others  allege  that  our  no- 
tiona  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  to  be 
deduced  ftwn  a  single  principle  or  faenltv, 
bat  bom  Tariou*  powers  of  the  understand- 

'^SJ'SciOITSNBBS,  the  knowledge  of 

se^ions  «id  ^f'^S**""'^  *"  °^ 
wliAt  nasses  in  one's  own  mmd. 

COl7«CBlPT.  to  Bomsn  ■ntiqnity.  an 
appeOation  gi-ren  to  the  senators  of  ]lom^ 
t^w!a«  <*Ued    eonmcn^t./ather^  an  ac- 

Sr^Lri^OTnM'n*-  The  name  is*^derived 
boi^tSrSSitmrr  consututkm  of  aadent 
SSSe      Under  the  consulship,  idi  p^o^s 

3S  penalty  ^Jowng^w^rUBSMid, 


liberty,  to  assemble  in  the  Campos  Mar- 
tins, or  near  the  eapiuri,  where  the  coosals, 
seated  in  theb  curule  chairs,  made  the 
levy  by  the  assistance  of  the  legionary  tri- 
bunea.  llie  consuls  ordered  such  as  ther 
plessed  to  be  cited  out  of  esdi  trib^  sad 
every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 


nam^  after  which  as  manv  i 

were  wanted. France,  in  the  beginning 

of  the  revolution,  declared  it  the  duty  ana 
honour  of  every  dtisen  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  his  country.  Every  French  dtisen  was 
bom  a  soldier,  and  oUiced  to  serve  in  the 
army  flrom  sixteen  to  rorty  years  of  sge: 
ftt>m  forty  to  sixty  he  belonged  to  the  na> 
tiooal  guard.  Every  year  the  young  m«n 
of  the  military  age  were  assembled,  and 
distributed  in  the  different  military  divi- 
sions; and  it  was  dedded  by  lot  who^ 
among  the  able-bodied  men  of  snitable  age 
should  take  arms.  Thus  it  was  that  those 
prodigious  masses  were  so  quicfcly 
and  sent  to  the  field  of  slaughter. 
CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  devotine 
*  'icatiug  anvthing  to  the  service  aaa 
of  God.  Among  the  andent  Chris- 


and  dedicating  anvthing  to  the 
worshipof  God.  Among  the  an 
tians,  the  consecration  dT  churches  was  pcr^ 


formed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  solemnity. 
In  England,  diurches  have  been  ahravs 
consecrated  with  particular  ceremonies,  the 
form  of  which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop.— €SM«rrrafJ»tt  was  also  a  reH- 
gious  rite  among  the  Bomans,  by  whidi 
they  set  any  person  or  thing  apart  for  saerod 
purposes,  as  their.high-pnests ;  or  made  it 
sacred,  or  a  fit  obieot  of  divine  worship ;  as 
the  emperors,  their  wives,  or  children,  who 
were  in  this  manner  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  their  gods.  This  was  sometimes 
called  aptthto^,  but  on  medals  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  word  eonserrati*.  with  an 
altar  or  some  other  sacred  symboL 

CONSENT,  in  the  animal  economy,  an 
agreement  or  sympathy  by  which  one  af- 
iiMted  part  of  the  system  affects  some  dis- 
tant ^rt.  This  eo*$nt  <if  part*  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in,  or  be  jnodnced  by  the 
nerves ;  snd  the  ailiectknis  to  be  commuaA* 
cated  fh>m  one  part  to  another  by  means  of 
their  ramifications  and  distribution  through 
the  body. 

CON8ECTART,  in  geonetry,  some  con- 
sequent truth  obtained  firom  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

CON'SEQUBNCE,  that  which  follows  as 
•n  inference  of  truth  and  reason,  fiova  ad- 
mitted premises  or  arguments.  Thtts"eveiT 
rationalbeing  is  accountable  to  his  Maker;" 
man  ia  a  rational  being:  the  eonaequenM 
then  must  b^  that  man  is  aecounuble  to 
his  Maker. 

CONSERVATOE,  an  ofllcer  anpointed 
for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  some  dtiea,  corporations,  and 
communities.  The  andent  ofHee  of  eosacf' 
««f  or  (tf  ike  peace  is  now  performed  by  all 
and  magistrates,   but   pamcularly 


ftfe 


,  what  we  now  term /ssf«CMqr'A«j»ca««. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  sometimes 
used  fbr  a  green-I 
large  green-house 


It  i^  properly, 

„_  „ fbr  exotics,  in  wmch  the 

planu  are  planted  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
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not  in  tabs  or  pots,  as  in  theoonunon  green- 

hoose. In    Tarioas   parts  of  Italy  and 

France  there  are  musical  schools,  called 
€onaemtorie9f  whidi  are  expressly  intended 
for  the  scientific  cultivation  of  musical 
talents,  and  from  which  many  first-rate 
compo«ers,  as  well  as  vocalists,  have  attain- 
ed their  proficiency. 
CON'SEBVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  tarm  of 
edicine   contrived  to   save  the  flowers. 


herbs,  rootiL  fruits,  or  simples,  as  neariy  as 
possible  in  their  natural  fresh  state. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  the  mate- 
rial cause  or  ground  of  a  contract,  without 
which  the  party  contracting  would  not  be 
bound.  A  consideration  u  either  express 
or  implied ;  e*pre»*j  when  the  thing  to  be 
given  or  done  is  specified ;  implied,  'when 
no  specific  consideration  is  agreed  upon,  but 
justice  requires  it,  and  the  law  implies  it :  as 
when  a  man  labours  for  another,  without 
stipulating  for  wages,  the  Uw  infers  that  he 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  cmmderation. 

CONSI'GNMENT  qf  ffmtdt.  in  com- 
merce, is  the  delivering  or  making  them 
over  to  another :  thus,  Koods  are  said  to  be 
consigned  to  a  fisctor,  wnen  they  are  sent  to 
him  for  sale,  ftc  He  who  oonsiens  the  goods 
is  called  the  ContVffnor ;  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  is  the  Consigned. 

CONSIST'ENCE,  or  CONSISTENCY, 
that  state  of  a  bodv  in  which  its  component 
parts  remain  fixed.  Also,  congruity  and 
uniformity  in  opinions  and  actions. 

CONSISTO'RlUBf.  in  antiquity,  a  coun- 
cil-house, or  place  of  audience. 

CONSISTORY  COURT,  the  place  or 
court  in  which  the  session  or  assemblv  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  is  held  by  the  bishop 
or  his  chancellor. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  the  civfl  law, 
signifies  the  uniting  the  possession  or  profit 
of  land  with  the  property,  and  vice  versft. 
In  the  ecclesiastiod  law,  it  is  the  uniting 
two  benefices  into  one  by  assent  of  the 
ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent. — —Cmuo- 
lidatioH,  in  surgery,  the  action  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  a  wound,  by 
means  of  applications. 

CON'SOLS,  in  commerce,  funds  formed 
bv  the  cotuolidation  (of  which  word  it  is  an 
anbreviation)  of  different  annuities,  which 
had  been  severally  formed  into  a  capitaL 
[See  Fnwos.l 

CON'SOLB,  in  aschitectnre,  a  bracket  or 
shnulder-pieee :  or  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  or  an  arch,  which  has  a  projeeture, 
and  on  occasion  serves  to  support  little  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  and  vases. 

CON'SON  ANT,  a  letter  so  named  because 
it  ia  considered  as  being  sounded  only  in 
connection  vrith  a  vowel.  But  some  con- 
sonants luve  no  sound,  even  when  united 
with  a  vowel,  and  others  have  a  verv  imper- 
fect sound:  hence  some  arc  called  mutet, 
and  others  temi-vowtlt. 

C0N80NANTE,  in  music,  an  ItaUan  epi- 
thet for  all  agreeable  intervals. 

CONSPIR'ACY,  a  combination  of  men 
for  an  evil  purpose;  or  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  commit  some  crime  in  con- 
eert ;  as,  a  eonapiraey  against  the  govern- 


ment.  ^In  law,  it  signifies  an  agreement 

between  two  or  more^  ftlsety  to  mdict,  or 
procure  to  be  indicted  an  innocent  person 
of  fdony. 

CON  SPIR'ITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
phrase,  denoting  th«t  the  part  is  to  be  play- 
ed vrith  spirit. 

CON'STABLE,  a  dvQ  officer,  anciently 
of  great  dlfmitr,  as  the  Lord  High  Conata- 
ble  of  England,  and  alao  the  constables  or 
keepers  of  castles,  &c.  It  is  now  the  title 
of  an  officer  under  the  magistrates  fat  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  prin- 
cipally consists  in  seising  and  securing  per- 
sons guilty  of  tumultuary  offences.  Tnere 
are  hi^  constables  and  petty  constables ; 
the  former  are  chosen  at  the  court  leeU  of 
the  hundred  over  which  they  reside  or  in  de- 
fault of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  petty  con- 
stables are  chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court- 
leet,or  if  no  court  is  held,  they  are  appoint- 
ed by  two  justices  of  the  peace. ^The 

Lord  Hich  Constable  of  England  had  the 
care  of  the  common  peace,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  matters  of  war.  His  power  was  so  great 
and  so  impropoiy  used,  that  it  was  abridged 
by  Richard  11.,  and  was  afterwards  forfeited 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521. 

CON^STAT,  a  certificate  piiven  out  of  the 
exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  respecting  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

CONSTELLATION,  an  assemblage  or 
system  of  several  stars,  expressed  or  repre- 
sented under  the  name  and  figure  of  some 
animal  or  other  object,  as  a  bear,  a  ship,  and 
the  like;  whence  they  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  are  convenient  in  de- 
scribing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  hea- 
vens into  constellations  is  very  ancient, 
Srobably  coeval  with  astronomy  itself.  Mo- 
em  astronomers  diride  the  whole  starry 
firmament  into  three  parts,  vis.  1.  The  con- 
stellations in  the  lodiac ;  8.  Constellations 
north  of  the  sodiac ;  and  3.  Constellations 
south  of  the  sodiac.  The  constellations  in 
the  sodiac  are  Aries :  Taurus ;  Gemini ; 
Cancer;  Leo,  Virgo;  Libra;  Scorpio;  Sa- 

B'ttarius ;  Capricomus ;  Aquarius  ;  Pisces, 
^any  young  persons  have  found  an  easy 
mode  of  remembering  the  names  and  order 
of  the  twelve  signs  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
in^  lines ;  and  therefore,  although  they  have 
neither  novelty  nor  elegance  to  recommend 
them,  their  insertion  here  may  not  be  al- 
together useless : 
The  rasi,  the  Intt,  the  heavenly  twhta. 
And  next  the  ertA  the  lum  shines. 

The  virgin  and  the  wale*, 
The  teorpion,  archer,  and  tea-ffoat. 
The  man  that  holds  the  watering-pot, 

AnAjUh  with  glittering  tails. 
CONSTITUENT,  in  politics,  one  who  by 
his  vote  constitutes  or  elecu  a  member  of 

pariiament. Cotuti1uenta,'m  physics,  the 

elementary  or  essential  parts  of  any  sub- 
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or  line;  as,  tbe  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale, 

the  contents  of  a  book,  &c In  geometry, 

the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in- 
eluded  in  certain  lines. 

CON'TEXT,  the  parte  of  B  discourse 
which  precede  or  follow  tbe  sentence 
quoted ;  for  instance,  tbe  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Saiptore  is  often  illustrated  by  tbe 
eonteat. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  not  diqoined  or  interrupted 
by  a  sea;  or  a  connected  tract  of  land  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Eastern  or  Western 

continent. Tbe  etmeiiMMf a/ powers,  those 

whose  territories  are  situated  on  tbe  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  b  term 
given  to  a  plan  derised  by  Napoleon  to  ex- 
clude this  country  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  Europe ;  thereby  to 
prevent  tbe  importation  of  British  manu- 
tactures  and  commerce,  and  thus  to  com- 
pel the  English  goremment  to  make  peace 
upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  tbe  French 
ruler.  The  history  of  Napoleon's  conti- 
nental system  begins  with  the  decree  of 
Berlin  of  Nov.  31,  liMM,  by  which  tbe  Bri. 
tish  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  all  commerce,  intercourse,  and 
correspondence  were  jirobibited;  every 
Englishman  found  in  France,  or  in  any 
country  occupied  by  French  troops,  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war;  all  property 
belonging  to  Englishmen,  fair  pnse,  and 
all  trade  in  English  g^oods  entirely  prohi- 
bited. Oreat  Britain  immediately  directed 
reprisals  against  the  Berlin  decree;  pro- 
hibiting afl  neutral  vessels  firom  sailing 
from  one  port  to  another  belomring  to 
France,  or  one  of  her  allies,  Ac.  This  was 
met  by  counter-reprisals;  and  for  a  long 
time  a  fierce  and  most  annoying  system 
was  carried  on  for  tbe  annihilation  of  Bri- 
tish commerce;  the  eifecU  of  which  are 
still  felt,  from  the  rival  producte  and  ma* 
nufactures  on  tbe  continent  to  which  the 
system  gave  rise. 

CONTORT^  one  of  LinnKus'  natural 
orders,  including  planU  with  a  single 
twisted  petal.  Hins  we  say,  a  contorted 
corolla  wnen  the  edge  of  one  petal  lies  over 
the  next  in  an  oblique  direction. 

CONTORTION,  in  medicine,  a  twnting 
or  wresting  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the 
body  out  at  ite  natural  situation;  partial 
dislocation. 

CONTOUR',  in  painting,  sculpture,  Ac., 
the  outline,  or  that  line  which  defines  or 
terminates  a  figure. 

CONTOURNE',  in  beraldrjr,  an  epithet 
for  a  beast,  standing  or  running  with  his 
fisce  to  tbe  sinister  side,  being  always  sup- 
posed to  look  to  the  right. 

CONTRA,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying 
agaitut,  which  is  ttsea  as  a  prefix  to  many 
English  words. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  is  a  term 
applied  to  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported  or  exported,  either  by  the  laws 
of  a  particular  state,  or  by  special  treaties. 

^By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship 

conveying  any  contraband  article  was  lia- 


ble to  confiscation  as  well  as  the  article. 
But  in  the  modem  practice  of  the  courte 
of  admiralty  of  this  and  other  countries,  a 
milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  car- 
riage ot  contraband  artides  is  attended 
only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses, 
unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when 
the  simple  misconduct  of  conveying  such  a 
cargo  has  been  connected  with  otner  ag- 
gravating circnmstancet. 

CONTRABAS'SO,  in  music,  Italian  for 
thorough-bass.  Also,  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  double  bass. 

CONTRACT,  a  covenant  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause  which  binds  the  par- 
ties to  a  performance. U»wriom$  Contract, 

is  an  agreement  to  pay  more  interest  for 
money  than  the  law  allows. 

CONTRACTILE  FORCE,  that  property 
or  power  inherent  in  certain  elastic  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  themsdves  up  a^un  to  their  former 


CONTRACTION,  ina  general  sense,  the 
diminishing  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a 
body.— -In  surgery,  tbe  shrinking  up  of 
the  muscles  or  arteries.— —In  grammar, 
tbe  reducing  two  syllables  into  one,  by  Uie 
omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medidne, 
an  indication,  from  some  peculiar  symptom 
or  fact,  that  forbids  the  method  of  cure 
which  the  general  tenor  of  the  disease  re- 
qaires. 

CONTRAPUNTIST,  in  muni^  one  skm- 
ed  in  counterpoint. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting,  the  due  placing 
of  the  different  parte  and  objecte  of  a  figure, 
that  they  may  be  suitably  opposed  to  each 

CONTRAVALLATION.  Une  9f,  in  for- 
tification, a  trench  guarded  with  a  para- 
pet thrown  round  a  place  by  the  besi^jers, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison. 

CONTRATERTVA,  the  genns  of  plante 
Dor$t«nia;  all  low  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  waim  climates  of  America,  and 
usefVil  as  diaphoretics. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given 
to  several  beuings,  on  account  of  their  cut- 
ting the  shield  contrary  and 
thus  we  meet  with  eontre-ben* 
ron,  contre-palCf&e. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  act  of  givin|^  to  a  common  stock.  In  a 
military  sense,  impositions  upon  a  oountry 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  are  levied 
under  various  pretences,  and  for  various 
purposes,  asuaUy  tor  the  support  ot  the 


opposite  wa3r8 : 
no,  eofitre^hev- 


'cSnTROTJiER.  inlaw,  l 

oflScer  appointed  to  control  or  verify  the  ae- 
counte  or  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refusal  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  legally  summoned,  or 
disobedience  to  its  rules  and  orders. 

CONYALES'CENCE,  the  insensible  i«- 
covery  of  health  and  strength  after  diseaae. 

CONYALLA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
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the  kexandria-monogwnia  class  of  plsQts ; 
comprehending  the  lUy  of  the  valley,  and  a 
few  other  aimilar  plants. 

CONYBNTICliE,  a  private  assembly  or 
meetings  for  the  exercise  of  religion ;  the 
word  was  at  first  an  appellation  of  reproach 
to  the  relif^os  assemblies  of  Wickliffe,  in 
the  reigns  of  £dward  III.  and  Kichard  II., 
and  is  now  OKually  applied  to  a  meeting  of 

dissenters  firom  the  established  church. 

As  the  word  eonventieU,  in  strict  propriety, 
denotes  an  unlawful  assembly,  it  cannot  be 
justly  applied  to  the  assembling  of  persons 
in  places  ot  worshii>,  which  arelicensed  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  law. 

COlfVENTION,  inlaw,  an  extraordinary 

assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. In 

military  affairs,  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  two  bodies  of  troops  opposed  to 
each  other  ;  or  an  agreement  previoas  to  a 

definitive    treatjr. National  eonventioH, 

the  ii'tmf  of  tne  assembly  by  which  the 
government  of  France  was  conducted  du- 
ring a  period  of  the  revolution. 

CONVER'QINO,  tending  to  one  pomt. 
—Conx/erffinff    Une«,  in   geometry,  Imes 

which   oecaaionally  approximate. Con- 

verainff  rap;  in  optica,  those  rays  that  pro- 
ceed from  different  points  of  an  object,  and 
incline  towards  one  another  until  they  meet. 
^—CimverffifV  •'rie»,  in  mathematics,  is 
that  in  which  the  magpitude  of  the  several 
terms  nadnally  diminishes. 

CON'VEKSE.  in  mathematics,  an  oppo- 
site proposition:  thus,  after  drawing  aeon- 
dnsion  from  something  supposed,  we  uiTert 
the  order,  making  the  conclusion  the  sup- 
position or  premises,  and  draw  from  it  what 
vras  first  supposed. 

CONVEB'BlON,  m  a  theological  sense, 
that  change  in  man  by  which  the  enmity 
of  the  heart  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  will  are  subdued,  and  are 
succeeded  by  supreme  love  to  God  and  his 
nuxal  govemntent ;  and  a  reformation  of 

life. Conversion  qf  tqM^o**,  in  algebra, 

the  redncinff  of  a  fractional  equation  into 

an  integral  one. Coiiwrtton  iif  a  propo- 

ntion,va  loigic,  ia  •  changing  of  the  sub- 
ject into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and 
still  xetainins  ^^>^  qnalitjr  of  the  proposi- 

CONinSX,  anything  rising  or  swelling 
j^  -I »^^«>  «nr«kce  into  a  spherical  or 

^  ns  or  mirror. 

',  a  deed  or  in- 
gi  c,  are  conveyed 

rho  professes  to 
^  I  conveyances  of 


requires  great 
I  soUd  and  clear 
nveyancing  the 

depends, 
aity,  «  banquet 

mendly  partv. 
Mm  found  guilty 
m,  either  by  the 
^al  decision, 
"proving  guilty 
»t  a  person  by  a 

•tate  of  being 


sensible  of  guilt ;  as,  by  conviction  a  sinner 
is  brought  to  repentance. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  which  at  present  is  mere- 
ly nominal.  Its  province  is  stated  to  be  the 
enactment  of  canon-law,  subject  to  the  U- 
cence  of  the  king;  and  the  examination  and 
censuring  of  all  heretical  and  schismatical 
books  and  persons ;  but  ftom  its  judicial 
proceedings  lies  an  wpeal  to  the  king  in 
chancery,  or  his  delegates.  It  is  held 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house :  in 
the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  in  the  lower 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  are  represented  by 
their  proctors,  and  all  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons ;  in  all,  143  divines. 

CON'VOLUTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  that  one  part  is  rolled  on  another ; 
as  the  aides  or  margins  of  nascent  leaves  in 
plants. 

CONVOL'VULUS,  Bindweed;  a  genus 
of  plants  of  many  species.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  order  1  Monoff^nia. 

CON'VOY,  ships  of  war  which  accom- 
pany merchantmen  in  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
tect them  firom  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
^By  land,  any  body  of  troops  which  ac- 
company provision,  ammunition,  or  other 
property  for  protection. 

CONYUrSION,  (*pa*mM»),  in  medicine^ 
a  preternatural  and  violent  contraction  of 
the  membraneous  and  muscular  parts, 
arising  firom  a  spasmodic  stricture  <n  the 
membranea  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves  distributed  from  it. 

CO'NUS,  in  conchology,  a  genua  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vermet,  order  Tettaeea.  These 
cones  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  are  generally 
found  on  rockv  shores :  many  of  Uie  shells 
are  extremely  beautiful. 

COOM ,  a  term  applied  to  the  soot  that 
gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  also  for  that 
black,  greasy  substance,  which  works  out 
of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOT,  in  omithologVt  *  ^o^l  of  the  genus 
Fulica,  frequenting  uixes  and  other  still 
waters.  It  makes  its  nest  among  rushes, 
vrith  graaaes  and  reeds,  floating  on  the 
water. 

COPA'IBA,  BALSAM  OF,  a  liquid  re- 
sinous juice  flowing  firom  incisions  made  in 
the  stem  of  a  tree  ^Ued  C^i^ers  eifflcinalit, 
growing  in  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  and  as  a  medicine  is  cor- 
roborating and  detergent. 

COTAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal, 
a  rum  of  the  resinous  kind,  the  concrete 
juice  of  a  tree,  called  rhnt  eopaUinum,  which 
grows  in  South  America.  Copal  (greatly  re> 
sembles  amber  in  appearance :  it  is  hard, 
transparent,  and  odonferons,  and  makes  an 
excellent  varnish. 

CO'PECK,  a  small  Russian  coin,  equal  to 
about  one  frtrthing  English. 

COPEB'NICAN  SYSTEM,  that  system 
of  the  universe  which  was  anciently  taught 
by  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  revived  oy 
Copemicns,  a  Polish  astronomer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  other 
bo£es  to  revolve  round  it  in  a  particular 
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order;  which  theory  ia  now  muTersally 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  Solar  87a- 
tem. 

COTINO.  in  masonry,  the  atone  eorering 
on  the  topofawalL 

COFPEB,  one  of  the  six  primitive  metala, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow. 
Copper  ia  not  unfirequently  found  natrre, 
aometimea  in  imall  and  slender  fibres,  and 
aometimes  in  little  ^bular  anil  irregu- 
lar masses ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  found 
in  the  state  of  ore.  Next  to  gold,  silver, 
and  pUtina,  it  ht  the  most  ductue  and  mal- 
leable of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  moat 
sonorous  of  all  the  metala.  C<9per  in  sheets 
u  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  for  boOers  and  oth^  utensils :  mixed 
with  tin  it  forms  bell-metal ;  with  a  smaller 

Eroportion,  bronse;  and  with  sine,  it  forms 
rass,  pinchbeck,  &c. — —Great  Britain  has 
various  copper-mines,  in  Cornwall.  Devon- 
shire, Wales,  &c^  but  particularly  in  the 
first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cor- 
nish copper-mines  were  not  wrought  with 
msch  spirit  till  last  century.  From  1/26 
to  1735,  they  produced,  at  an  average, 
about  700  tons  per  year  of  pure  copper; 
during  the  ten  years  from  1776  to 
17SS»  they  produced  at  an  average  2,650 
tons.  In  1798,  the  produce  exceed^  5000; 
and  it  now  amounts  to  about  12,000 
tons,  worth,  at  1001.  a  ton,  no  less  than 
\,^M,OnoL  sterling  I  In  1768,  the  famous 
mines  in  the  Paris  mountain,  near  Amlwch, 
in  Anglesea,  were  discovered.     The  sup- 

{(lies  of  ore  ftimished  by  them  were  for  a 
ong  time  abundant  beyond  all  precedent ) 
but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness 
of  the  mine  has  been  declining ;  and  it 
now  yields  comparatively  little  copper. 
At  present,  the  entire  produce  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  may  oe  estimated  at  about 
16,000  tons ;  and  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  the  greater  part  ol  her  supplies  of  this 
valuable  metal,  has  for  many  yeara  past 
been  one  of  the  principal  marketa  for  the 
supplyof  others. 

COPPEBAS,  sulphate  of  iron,  commonly 
called  green  vitriol ;  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  as- 
tringent taste,  and  of  various  colours,  though 
most  usually  green.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  poured  upon  iron, 
much eiTervescence  will  be  perceptible;  Uie 
metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  will  exhibit  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  common  copperas,  which  is  a  neutral 
aalt  in  a  very  impure  atate.  Copperas  is  the 
basis  of  manv  dyes :  it  gives  a  fine  black, 
though  it  rather  subjects  the  material  to 
decay,  unless  used  with  extreme  caution, 
the  least  excess  occasioning  the  cloth,  &c 
to  rot  very  soon. 

COPPER-PLATE,  a  plate  of  copper  on 
which  figures  are  engraven ;  also  the  im- 
pression taken  from  that  plate. Copper- 
plate Printing  is  performed  by  means  of 
wnat  iscalleda  rolhng-press.  The  engraved 
plate  is  covered  with  ink,  made  of  oil  and 
FranUbrt  black,  then  cleanly  wiped  on  the 


smooth  parta,  and  laid  on  wet  aoft  wper; 
and  on  being  paaaed  between  two  eyniraera 
with  great  force,  the  impression  of  the  en- 
(praved  part  ia  pecfoctly  tranafinrrcd  to  the 

'^PTICB,  or  COPSE,  a  wood  of  small 
growth,  cut  at  certain  timca,  and  need  pria- 


lE-DUST,  powder  need  in  purify- 


npally  for  ftieL 
COPTL] 


'"^OPTLE-STONES,  lumps  and  fragmenU 
of  atone  brought  from  mit>^eent  difn,  and 
rounded  by  the  ecmtinaal  action  <^  the 
waves. 

COPTIC,  the  language  of  the  Copta,  or 
any  thins  pertaining  to  those  people,  who 
are  the  descendanta  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tiana,  and  called  Cfptki  or  Coptt,  aa  dis- 
tinct ftvm  the  Arabiana  and  otl^  inhabit- 
anta  <rf  modem  Egypt. 

COPITLA,  the  word  that  eonneeta  any 
twt>  terms  in  an  afilrmative  or  negative  pro- 
position ;  aa  "  Grod  sia^  man ;"  "Bcttgimi 
M  indispensable  to  happiness." 

COPULATIVE  FBOP081TION8,  in  lo- 
gic, those  where  the  anfaject  and  predicate 
are  so  hnked  together,  by  copulative  otm- 
junetiona,  that  they  may  be  all  aeverally  af- 
firmed or  denied  one  of  another.  "  Science 
and  literature  enlighten  the  mind,  mmd 
greatly  increaae  our  intellectnal  oyoy- 
ments." 

COPT,  in  law,  signifies  tl»  transcript  of 
any  original  writing,  as  the  copy  of  a  patent, 
charter,  deed,  Ac.  A  common  deed  can- 
not be  proved  by  a  copy  or  counterpart, 
where  the  original  may  oe  paocured.    '"^^ 


if  the  deed  be  enrolled,  certifving  an  at- 
"    "   "  sennmne 
may  be  given  in  evidence. — 
used  for  the  imitation  of  an  onginal 


tested  copv  is  proof  of  the 
copy  may  be  given  in  evidence.- 


Bnt 

„    B  at- 

lent,  such 

'!opr  ia 


work,  more  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art. Copy,  among  print- 
ers, denotes  the  manuscript  or  original  of 
a  book,  given  to  be  printed.  Also,  when 
we  speak  of  a  book,  or  a  set  of  books,  we 
say  a  copy  ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  a 
copy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  Ac. 

COPTHOLD,  a  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty, by  which  the  tenant  holda  hia  und 
by  copv  of  court  roll  of  the  nunor  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  or  rather,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  by  which  auch  estate  ia 
discernible. 

COPnrRIGHT.  the  exdusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  lite- 
rary penormance,  either  by  an  author  in  his 
own  right,  or  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  that  ririit. 

COQUETTE,  a  light,  trifling  giri.  who 
endeavours  to  attract  admiration  by  making 
a  display  of  her  amatory  arts,  fivrn  a  desire 
to  grati^  vanity,  rather  thaoi  to  secure  a 
lover.  The  species  is  very  numerous,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  hit  sex.  In 
Firance,  the  males  are  easily  designated  by 
the  masculine  termination,  as  cornet ;  but 
in  England,  we  have  to  use  male  aa  a  prefix 
to  the  word,  when  we  apeak  of  one  of  thne 
silly  fltttterers. 

COR.  in  anatomy,  the  heart.— —Cn'  Ca- 
roli,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  ia  the 


A  coMrooND  or  corraa,  sine,  aho  micskl,  vobms  "onaKAir  siLvna.** 
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northern  hemiaphere,  situated  between  the 
Coma  Beremieta  and  Vr»a  Major,  so  called 
by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  King  Charies. 
——-Cor  Hwdrm,  a  fixed  star  of  the  fint  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  Hydra. Cor 

Leomia,  or  R^ubu,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 

magnitude  in  the  consteUation  Leo. Cor 

Fameria,  the  name  ot  a  beantiAd  kind  of 
heaot-shcils.  

COBACOBBACHIA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
mnsde  that  haa  its  origin  at  the  caraomd 
proeesa  of  the  scapula,  and  iu  terminatioB 
about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm.  Its  use 
ia  to  raise  the  arm  up^^ird  and  forward. 

CORACOHTOIDS^S,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  which  arises  fh>m  the  upper  edge  of 
the  scapula,  and  inserted  in  the  m  kyoidet, 
which  it  serres  to   pull  obliquely  down- 

COB'ACOn>,  in  anatomy^  a  small  sharp 
process  <^  the  so^ula,  shaped  like  a  crow's 
beaL 

COB'AL,  in  soology,  aBcnnsof  soophyt« 
fimnd  in  the  sea,  attached  to  stones,  bones, 
shdls,  Ac  Coral  is  red,  white,  and  black ; 
and  was  formerly  beliered  to  be  a  Tegetable 
substance,  hot  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  animals.  The 
islaims  in  the  South  Seas  are  prineiuaUy 
coral  rocks  corered  with  earth,  which  hate 
been  formed  by  them  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  The  coral  fishery  is  particularly 
followed  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast 
of  Prance,  where  the  red  coral  most  abounds. 
The  coral  i»  attached  to  the  sub-marine 
rocks,  as  a  tree  is  br  iU  roots,  but  the 
branches,  instead  of  growing  upwards, 
shoot  downwards  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  sea:  a  conformation  fsTourable  to 
breaking*  them  off,  and  bringing  them  up. 
For  this  kind  of  fishing,  eight  men,  who 
are  excellent  divers,  equip  a  felucca  or 
nnall  boat,  called  commonly  a  coralline ; 
carrying  wrth  them  a  large  wooden  cross, 
with  V^ng.  equid,  and  long  arms,  each 
bearing  a  stout  bag-net.  They  attach  a 
strong  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  cross, 
aod^itdown  horiaontallT  into  the  sea, 
baring  headed  its  centre  with  a  weight  suf- 
ficient  to  sink  it.  The  direr  foUows  the 
cross,  pushes  one  arm  of  it  after  another 
into  thehoUows  of  the  r<x;ks,  so  as  to  en- 
tanrfethe  coral  in  the  nets ;  when  his  com- 
rades  in  the  boats  paU  up  the  cross  and  its 

**C^SSl!^BBE,  or  Snftkrina,  a  genua  of 
plants,  of  aevcrtJ  species  natiTeso^  Africa 
indXiierica.  Tbey  are  all  ihrubbr  flower- 
Sg  pSnU.  adorned  chirfly  with  tn/ohate  or 
S5,SlSi  leaTes.  and  scarlet  spikes  of 

gS?lSL^Sf ribrked.  cnK>ked.  and 

^TcSKxLnSBr**  aubmanne  plant-like 
body.  consUting  of  niany  slender  jointed 
braiihes,  resembling  mome  species  of  moss. 
Intii    I^wran    system,   coralhne.   are 

t^tmZ^ -^ihthe  Boopbytes. Coralhne  is 

SSTt^  bSS.^^  h  ^',  CO"!  J'heries. 
CoKxLITB,  «  m««yl  "^bstMice  or 

^cfgaS:^!^^ -^^^^^-e,  re. 


aembling  woven  cloth  in  texture,  consisting 
of  arrangements  of  very  small  cells. 

COR'BEIL.  in  fortification,  a  little  basket, 
to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  set  upon  a  para- 
pet, to  ahelter  men  from  the  fire  of  b0< 

COITBEL,  in  building;  a  abort  piece  of 
timber  in  a  wall,  jutting  six  or  eight  inches, 
in  the  manner  of  a  shoulder-piece;  some- 
times  placed  fbr  strength  under  the  semi- 
girder  of  a  platftmn. 

COR'CULUH,  or  COR'CULE,  in  botany, 
the  embryo  of  the  seed,  or  rudunent  of  a 
future  plant,  attached  to  and  involved  in  the 
cotyledons. 

CORD' AGE,  ever^  description  of  ropes 
and  Hues  used  on  shipboard,  but  more  par- 
ticolarly  that  used  in  the  running  rigging  of 
a  ship. 

CORD'ATE,  a  term  used  by  naturalisU 
fbr  heart-ahaped;  thui.  in  botany,  a  cordate 
W  means  one  which  resembles  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  heart ;  eordate-lam- 
etolate,  shaped  like  a  heart,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  each  extremity;  cordate- 
oagittata,  heart-shaped,  but  resembling  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

CORDELIE'R,  in  church  history,  a  grey 
friar  or  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  cordeliers  wear  a  white  girdle  or  rope, 
tied  with  three  knots,  and  caUed  the  cord 
of  8t.  Franei$;  bat  the  design  of  it,  they 
say,  is  to  commemorate  the  bands  where- 
wnh  Christ  was  bound. 

CORDELIE'RS.  This  word,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  originallv  signified  an  order  of 
Franciscan  monks ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
given  to  a  society  of  Jacobins  in  France  from 
1793  to  1794,  who  were  so  called  Arom  their 

Elace  of  meeting.  They  were  distinguished 
y  the  riolence  of  their  speeches  and  con- 
duct, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  exe- 
crable crimes  which  disgraced  the  French 
name  and  nation  during  the  early  periods 
of  revolutionary  anarchy. 

COR'DIA,  in  botany,  «>  genua  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  I  Jfoao^Mta.  The 
species  are  all  trees. 

COR'DIAli,  in  medicine,  whatever  ex- 
cites the  system,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
quickly  produces  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

COR'DON,  in  fortification,  arow  of  stones 
jutting  before  the  rampart,  and  the  basis  of 
the  parapet.  The  word  cordon  is  still  more 
used  to  denote  a  line  or  series  of  military 
p<>sts;  as,  a  cordon  of  troops.  Cordon  also 
signifies  a  ribbon,  as  the  cordon  bleu,  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CORIXOVAN,  leather  made  of  goat  skin, 
and  named  f^m  Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORB'IA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Proserpine. 

COREOF8IS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Bynaeneeia,  order  S  Polv- 
ffamia  fnutanea.  The  species  are  mostly 
perennials. 

CORIA'CEOUS,  stifl;  like  leather :  a  bo- 
tanic term  for  leaves,  capsules,  &c.  when  in 
that  state. 

CORIANDER,  the  Coriandrum  $athmm 
of  Linnieus,  an  annual  plant,  the  seed  of 
which  when  dry  is  an  agreeable  aromatic 
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It  u  occasionally  employed  as  a  sudorific, 
and  as  a  correctiTe  of  certain  purgatives. 

CURIA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
clau  22  Dioecia,  order  lU  DeeuHdrui.  The 
spf  cies  are  shrubs,  as  Coriarim  myrtifoUot 
m)  rtle-leaved  sumach,  &c. 

CORINTHIAN,  pertaining  to  Corinth, 
a  celebrated  city  or  Greece.  The  Corim- 
thUin  Order,  in  architecture,  is  the  noblest 
and  richest  of  the  five  orders.  Its  capital 
is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves,  between 
which  arise  little  stalks  or  caulicoles,  form- 
ing sixteen  volutes. 

CO'RIUM,  in  anatomy,  any  thin^  which 
serves  as  an  integument  or  covenng:  as 
the  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal,  the  shell  of 
an  ofnr,  Ac 

CURK,  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a  spe- 
cies of  querctu,  or  otUt,  growing,  in  gfreat 
abundance,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  bark  is  taken  fVom  the  tree  by  making 
an  incision  down  the  whole  height  of  the 
trunk,  and,  at  each  extremity,  another  round 


the  girth.  The  tree  is  supplied  with  this 
coat  in  a  degree  so  peculiarly  abundant, 
that  it  not  only  continues  to  flourish  nnin? 


jured  by  the  act  of  barking,  but,  in  its 
natural  state,  regularly  sheas  the  whole, 
and  acquires  a  new  covering.  Cork  is  light, 
porous,  nearly  impervious  to  most  liqaors, 
and  wonderfully  elastic;  Qualities  which 
render  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stoppers  for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  whicn  it  is  priucipally  made  use  of.  It 
is  also  employed  as  buoys  to  float  nets,  in 
the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making 
of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
wa^s.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cork,  the 
white  and  the  black ;  the  former  ^ws  in 
France,  and  the  latter  in  Spain.  The 
cakes  of  the  white  arc  nsuaily  more  beau- 
tiful, more  smooth,  lighter,  and  of  a  finer 
^rain  than  the  black ;  and  when  this  kind 
IS  burned  in  close  vessels  it  forms  the  pig- 
ment called  Spaniah  bUtck.  The  uses  of 
cork  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  nearly  the  same  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied by -us. 

CORMORANT,  or  CORTORANT,  an 
exceedinglv  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.    It  nuilds  on  the  highest  cliffs  hang-  r 
ing  over  the  sea,  and  feeds  on  fish.  | 

CORN,  farinaceous  seed,  as  that  of  wheat,  ' 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maise.  In  short,  it 
comprehends  all  the  kinds  of  grain  which 
constitute  the  food  of  m<m  and  horses.  We 
also  use  the  word  for  grain  grovin|:  in  tl:e  | 
fields,  the  plants  or  stalk^  being  included 
in  the  word  com,  until  separated  from  the  , 

ears. Coair,  in  surgeir,  an  excrescence  | 

or  hard  tubercle  like  a  flat  wart,  growing  ' 
in  the  feet,  especially  upon  the  joints  of  the 
toes.  Corns  are  justly  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  tight  or  narrow-toed  shoes,  es- 
pecially if  a  person  is  obliged  to  stand  or 
walk  much. 

CORN'E^  in  anatomy,  the  transparent 
membrane  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ey^ 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass. 

CORTNEL-TREE,  or  CORT^'LIAN- 
TREE,  the  dog-wood,  or  cornelian  cherry- 
tree,  a  geniu  of  phinu  of  several  species. 


The  mtueuUitOt  oomeUan  eherry-tree,  has 
a  stem  twenty  feet  high,  and  produces  a 
small,  red.  acid  fruit. 

COR'NET,  an  instnunent  verr  siniilar 
to  a  trumpet,  which  is  used  in  the  army. 

Also  a  commissioned  ofBoer  in  a  trooo 

of  cavalry.  He  bears  the  ooloorsj  and  oom- 
mands  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant. 
His  rank  or  commission  is  called  a  conssf  ey. 

CORN'FLAG,  in  botany,  the  Gloiiohu, 
a  genus  of  planta,  having  a  douUe  tuberose 
root,  with  leaves  like  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a 
flower  consisting  of  one  petal,  sh^ed  like 
the  lily. 

COR'NICE,  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  entablature  of  a  co- 
lumn ;  or  any  moulded  projection  that 
crowns  or  flnishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  the  cornice  of  •  room,  a  door,  &c 

CORNIC'ULATB,  in  botany,  bearing  a 
little  spur  or  horn. 

COftNUCOTIA,  or  the  Hoaw  ov 
Plbjitt,  a  source  whence,  according  to  the 
ancient  poets,  every  production  of  the  earth 
was  lavished;  a  gift  fixnn  Jupiter  to  his 
nurse,  the  goat  Amalthea.  In  elucidation 
of  this  ftible,  it  has  been  said  that  in  Lybia, 
the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  Africa,  there 
was  a  little  territory,  m  ahape  not  ill  re- 
sembling a  bullock's  horn,  wnich  Ammon, 
the  king,  gave  to  his  daughter  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  Upon  medals  the  cor- 
nuc<^ia  is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes,  to  nuurk  the  felicity  and  abundance 
of  all  the  wealth  procured  by  the  goodneas 
of  the  former,  or  the  care  and  valour  of  the 
latter. 

CORNUCOTIiB,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
nUmts,  class  3  IVim^Ho,  order  iDigvnim. 
It  is  so  called  frvm  the  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  in  the  inviducre  to  a  horn  of  plenty. 

COR'NUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  4  TetmndriM,  order  2  JHffpnia.  The 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  eenuis  ai«s- 
eula,  the  cornelian  cherry,  cemas  Jlorida, 
and  many  others. 

COR'NU  AMMOTf IS,  a  shell,  in  ahnpe 
resembling  a  ram's  horn. 

COROU  LA  or  CORrOL.  in  botanr,  the 
leafy  parts  of  a  flower,  which  is  markea  with 
divers  colours,  and  which  surrounds  the 
parts  of  fructification.  Each  leaf  or  dirisioB 
of  the  corolla  is  called  a  petal;  and  accord- 
ing as  there  is  one,  two^  or  three  of  these 
Iictals,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  mono- 
petaluus,  dipctalous,  tripetalous,  &c 

COR'OLLART,  a  conclusion  or  conse- 
quences drawn  firom  premises,  or  from  what 
is  advanced  or  demonstrated. 

COR'OLLULE,  or  COR'OLLET,  a  term 
used  by  botanists  for  one  of  the  little  partial 
flowers,  which  toaether  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones ;  the  floret  is  an  aggregate  flower; 

CORO'NA,  in  architecture,  a  large  flat 
member  of  a  cornice,  crowning  the  entab> 
Inture  and  the  whole  ordor.— -In  anatomy, 
the  upper  surfece  of  the  molar  teeth  or 
grinders.— —In  optics,  a  halo  or  liuniuous 

circle  round  the  sun  or  moon. In  botany. 

the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower. 

CORONAXIS  BUTU'KA.  in  anatomy. 
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the  eoronal  sntore^  or  first  suture  oT  the 
•kull,  which  reaches  trBusverself  horn  one 
temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  osjironti* 
with  the  MM  parUtulia, 

COB'ONA&T  VESSELS,  certain  ves- 
aels  which   Inmiah    the  substance  of  the 

heart  with  bloodii Corouarp  urteriet,  two 

arteries  springiiis  oat  ot  the  aorta,  before 

it    leaTes    the    >«riearJt«si. Coronary 

vein,  a  Tcin  diifiMed  over  the  exterior  sur- 
&ee  of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  sereral 
braaehes  arisiiig  from  all  parts  of  the 
wion^  and  terminates  in  tbe  vena  eata, 
whither  it  conveys  the  remains  of  the  Mood 
hfoaKht  hT  the  eoronary  arteries. 

COBONATILS;  the  tenth  Linnasan  n*. 
toral  order  of  plants,  containing  hyacinths, 
hlies,  and  other  herbaceous  and  perennial 

CORONATION,  the  public  and  solemn 
ceremony  of  crowning:,  or  investing  a  prince 
with  the  inatrnia  of  royalty,  in  aekuow. 
ledgment  of  his  ri^ht  to  govern  the  king. 
dom;  at  which  tune  the  prince  swears  re- 
oproeally  to  the  fwopl^  to  observe  the  laws. 
enstoas,  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  set  and  do  all  things  eonformable  thereto. 
The  fiwm  of  the  coronation  oath  of  a  British 
aonai^  is  as  fi^owst  "  I  solemnly  promise 
and  swear  to  govern  the  peoi>le  of  this 
United  Kii^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
aeeordins  to  the  statntes  in  parliament 
sgfeed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
«?»i^ ;  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  gosueU  and  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion  established  by  the  law ;  to  preserve 
aato  the  bishops  and  tbe  clergy  of  this 
reabn,  and  the  churches  committed  to  their 
chanre,  •!!  •■^^^  rights  and  privileges  as  by 
law  do  cr  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any 
of  them."  Alter  thia,  the  king  or  queen, 
layina  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy 
G^la,  shaU  aay,  "The  things  which  I 
have  before  promised,  1  will  perform  and 
keep;  so  help  me  God.- 

COE'ONER,  the  presidmg  officer  m  a 
jaiy  convened  to  inquire  uto  the  cause  of 
sadden  deaths.  .... 

COR'ONBT,  in  heraldry,  a  small  crown 
worn  by  the  nobility.  The  coronet  of  a 
dake  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves; 
of  a  marquia  has  leaves  with  pearls  in- 
lersed  •  that  of  an  caii  has  the  pearls 
the  tops  of  the  leaves;  that  of  a 
_  is  sorroonded  with  pearis  only; 

»fc^  aim  baxon  ham  only  foor  pearls. 

COB'OnSt,  or  COaj^KTHn  fernery. 
the  anoer  part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

COvPOBALs  the  lowest  military  officer 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over 
oie  ofthTdiviMO"**  places  and  rephuxs 
m^timmi^  Mc Corporat.  fai  Uw,an  epi- 


^ .,_j  epi- 

thet  for  kny  thin^  that  belongs  to  the  body. 
i  ^*<»Ai-*»^^    Also,  matrporml 


obliced  to  lay  hi«  *»•«»*»  on  the  Bible. 

COBFORATION,  «  body  poUUc  or  coiw 
ootM  so  caUed  because  the  nersons  or 
Ambers  are  joined  into  one  bofy,  and  au- 
SmW^ by  Iswr  to  tranaact  busmess  as  an 


individual.  Corporations  are  either  spi- 
ritual or  temporal :  tpiritnal,  as  bishons^ 
deans,  archdoicons.  &c.,  temporal,  as  tne 
mayor,  and  aldermen  of  cities.  And  some 
are  <rf  a  mixed  nature,  being  composed  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  persons;  such  as 
heads  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  ftc  Cor- 
porations may  oe  established  either  by  pre- 
scription, letters  patent,  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  they  are  most  commonly  esta- 
bUshed  by  patent  or  charter.  It  has  been 
'  truly  said,  tnat  the  whole  political  system 
is  made  up  of  a  concatenation  of  various 
oonorations,  political,  civil,  religious,  social, 
and  economical.  A  nation  itself  is  the  great 
corporation,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
the  powers  of  which  are  exerted  in  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  acts. 

CORFS,  (French,  pron.  korej  a  body  of 
troops ;  any  dirision  of  an  army ;  as,  a  corps 
de  reaerve,  the  troops  in  reserve ;  eorpe  do. 
bataille,  the  whole  une  of  battle,  &c. 

COB'PUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  gpiven  to 
several  substances,  or  paru  in  the  human 
body. 

CORTUSCULB,  a  minute  particle  or 
physical  atom.  Corpuscules  are  not  tbe 
elementary  principles  of  matter,  but  such 
small  particles,  simple  or  componml,  as  are 
not  diosolved  or  dissipated  by  ordinary  heat. 

CORPUS  CHRI8TI  DAY,  a  festival  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  liord's  Supper. 

CORPUS'CULAR  PHILOS'OPH  Y,  that 
method  of  philosophising  which  endeavoura 
to  explain  things,  and  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion,  fiK^i^i 
rest,  position,  &c.of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter. 

CORREL'ATIVE,  an  epithet  denoting 
the  having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  a  certain  state  depends 
on  the  existence  of  another ;  as,  father  and 
son ;  light  and  darkness ;  motion  and  rest ; 
all  of  which  are  correlative  terms. 

COR'RI  DOR,  in  arcliitecture,  a  gallery  or 
long  aisle  round  a  building,  leading  to 
several  chambers  at  a  distance  from  each 

other. In  fortilication,  the  covered  way 

lying  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  forti- 
ncations  of  a  place. 

CORROBORANT,  of  a  strengthening 
nature ;  as,  a  corroborant  medicine. 

CORRO'SION,  the  action  of  eating  or 
wearing  awav  by  slow  degrees,  as  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  metals. 

CORRO'SIVB    SUBLIMATE, 
ria—  -'  — 
poi 


8UBLIMATE,  oxymu- 


COR'SET,  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
intended  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  the 
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female  form.  Tb  display  the  general  oon- 
toarof  the  figure,  without  impeding  the 
|;racefulnes8  of  it«  motions ;  and  to  guard 
It  fifom  slight  inelegancies,  resulting  firom 
improper  position,  or  the  character  of  exte- 
rior drapery,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  corset.  But  it  often  happens  that  fe- 
males, naturally  endowed  with  fine  forms, 
wear  corsets  which  are  only  fit  for  those 
who  are  disproportionately  shaped,  and  de- 
stroy the  graceful  ease  of  their  morements, 
by  encasing  themselves  in  barriers  of  steel 
and  whalebone.  Ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
who,  firom  luxurious  living  or  indolent 
habits,  have  grown  corpulent,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  M^tpt  any  mode  of  dness  they 
please;  their  experience  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  them ;  but  for  young  persons, 
in  whom  the  organs  of  the  oody  are  in  a 
state  of  development,  the  corset  should  be 
of  the  simplest  character,  so  that  the  lungs 
should  havi:  their  full  play,  and  no  undue 
compressioa  of  the  muscles  be  allowed  to 
take  place,  whatever  the  capricious  dictates 
of  fashion  may  urge  to  the  contrarr. 

CORTEGE,  a  French  word,  signifying 
the  train  or  retinue  that  accompanies  a 
person  of  distinction. 

CORTES,  the  assembly  of  th%  states  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  answering,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

CORTEX,  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

COR'TICAL,  consisting  of  bark  or  rind ; 
belonging  to  the  external  oovering,'~ss  the 
eortuwipart  of  the  brain. 

CORUNDUM,  a  mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

CORUSCATION,  a  sudden  flash  of  Ught 
in  the  atmosphere;  or  the  light  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas  in 

the  earth. Jrtijtcial  conucatiofu  may  be 

produced  by  phosphorus  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  fiUngs. 

CORVETTE,  a  French  word  for  any 
vesbel  of  war  carrying  less  thaa  twenty 
guns. 

CORVI'NUS  LAPIS,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone,  found  ia  India,  remarkable  for  its 
making  a  noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

COR'VUS,  the  Ravbk  or  Caow  kind,  in 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 

otpiea. In  astronomy  a  constellation  of 

the  southern  hemisphere. — —Cormu,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  invented  by  the 
Romans  at  the  time  of  their  wars  in  Sicily, 
when  they  first  engaged  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  platform  of 
boards  at  the  prow,  moveable  as  on  a  spin- 
dle, and  thrown  over  the  side  of  an  enemy's 
vessel  when  grappled. 

CORTBAN  TES,  in  antiquity,  priests  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  celebrated  for  their 
wild  and  extravagant  attitudes  in   danc- 
,&c. 

lORTDA'LES,  the  twenty-fourth  Lin- 
nieau  natural  order  ot  plants,  with  helmet- 
shaped  flowers. 

CORTTMB,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, in  which  the  lesser  flower  stalks 
are  produced  along  the  common  stalk  on 
both  sides,  rising  to  the  same  height,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  surface. 


'^^ 


CORTITBIATED,  in  botany,  garnished 
with  c<^mbs. 

COBTMBIF'EEOUS,  bearing  fruit  or 
berries  in  dusters,  or  producing  flowers  in 
dusters. 

CORTPttSTJS,  a  leador  of  a  chonu. 

CORTPHENE.  in   ichthyology. 


with  a  sloping  truncated  head,  and  dorsal 
fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

COSCIN'OHANCT,  the  ancient  art  of 
dirination  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  sieve 
was  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled  or  turned 
when  the  name  of  a  suspected  person  was 
mentioned,  thejparty  was  deemed  guilty. 

CO-8E'CANT,  in  geometry,  the  secant  to 
an  arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another 
to  ninety  degrees. 

CO'-SINE,  in  g^metry,  the  sine  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  d^rees. 

COSMETIC,  any  preparation  that  ren- 
ders the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 

COS'MIC  AL,  relating  to  the  whole  system 
of  visible  bodies,  induding  the  earth  and 
stars. 

COSMOG'ONT,  in  physics,  the  sdeace 
or  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 

COSMOG'RAPUY,  a  description  of  the 
world  or  universe;  or  the  science  of  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  of  the  visible 
world. 

COSlifOLABE,  an  andent  instrument, 
very  similar  to  the  astrolabe,  for  measuring 
distances  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth. 

COSMOL'OGT,  a  treatise  rdating  to  the 
structure  and  parts  of  creation,  the  elements 
of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  a  dtizen  of  the  world; 
one  who  makes  himself  at  home  evervwhere. 

COSSACKS,  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, the  Ukraine,  &c.,  paying  no  taxes,  but 
performing,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldiers. 
They  form  a  kind  of  military  democracy ; 
and  have  proved  highly  serviceable,  as  irre- 
gular cavalry,  in  tite  Russian  campaigns. 
Their  prindpal  weapon  is  a  lance  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length;  they  have  also  a 
sabre,  a  gun,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  well 
as  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  lances,  in  riding, 
are  carried  upright  by  means  of  a  strap 
fastened  to  the  foot,  the  arm,  or  pommd  of  \ 
the  saddle.  Those  who  use  bows  carry  a  | 
quiver  over  the  shoulder.  Though  little  . 
adapted  for  regular  movements,  they  are 
very  serviceable  in  attacking  baf^age,  ma- 
gazines, and  in  the  pursuit  of  troops  scat- 
tered in  flight.  They  fight  prindpally  in 
small  bodies,  vrith  which  they  attack  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  but  mostly  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them  I 
at  full  speed,  with  a  dreadful  hurrah,  and 
with  leveled  lances* 

COSTUME,  in  painting  and  the  fine  arts 
generally,  the  observance  of  that  rule  or 
precept  by  which  an  artist  is  enjoined  to 
make  any  person  or  thing  sustain  its  proper 
character;  the  scene,  dress,  arms,  manners, 
&c.  all  corresponding. 
CO-TANGENT,  m  geometry,  the  tan- 
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gent  of  an  arc  which  ia  the 
of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

COTERIE',  a  fiwhionable  aa         

a  knot  of  persona  forming  a  {wrticalar  cir- 
cle. The  origin  of  the  term  was  porelj 
commercial,  signifying  an  aaaociation  in 
which  each  member  fiirnished  his  part,  and 
bore  his  share  in  the  profit  and  loss. 

COTHUB'NUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
high  shoe^  laced  high,  sttch  aa  Diana  and 
her  nympha  are  represented  as  wearing. 
The  tragic  actors  also  wore  them,  in  ord» 
to  giTe  additional  height  to  those  who  per- 
sonated heroes ;  the  eothuj-nu*  used  for  this 


vnrpose  dilTerinK  from    the  one  used  in 
nonting  by  its  naving 
least  four  togers  thick. 


lonting  by  its  having  a  sole  of  cork,  at 


S! 


COTTON,~a  soft  downy  sabstanee,  re- 
sembling fine  wool,  growing  in  the  capsules 
or  pods  of  a  shrub,  «dled  the  cotton-plant ; 
ana  is  the  noateriid  of  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  is  made.    The  Cottoh- 
PI.AHT  or  aaacB  belongs  to  the  genus  Gm- 
ifpium,  of  sereral  species,  all  growing  in 
warm  climates.    In  the  soathem  states  of  . 
America,  the  cotton  cultivated  is  distin-  i 
goished  into  three  kinds ;  the  mankee»  cot-  ' 
/«%  so  caUe^  from  its  colour;  the  gne%  , 
teed  cotton,   j»roducing  white  eotton  with  i 
green  seeds;  And  the  black  »e«d cotton.  The  i 
Utter  produces  cotton  of  a  fine,  white,  silky  | 
appearance,  rery  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple,  i 
It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ■, 
has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the 
remotest  antiquity;  and  tnere  it  is  still 
continued,  by  band  labour,  in  all  its  pnmi-  , 
tive   simplicity.       In    England,    however,  , 
during  the  last  half  century,  it  has  become 
of  immense  importance;  and  aa  we  can- 
not allow  it  to  pass  unnotice^  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Mr.  McCuL 
loch's  excellent  Dictionary  of  Commprce 
the  following  appropriate  remarks :—"  The 
rapid  growth  and  prodigious  magnitude  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  are, 
beyond  all  question,   the   most  extraordi- 
nary phen<Nnena  in  the  history  of  industrr. 
Our  command  of  the  finest  wool  naturally 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, and  paved  the  way  for  that  su- 
periority in  it  to  which  we  have  long  since 
attaint:    but    when   we    undertook   the 
eotton  manufacture,  we   had  comparatively 
few  ftcilities  for  its  prosecution,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties.   The 
raw  material  was  produced  at  an  immense 
distance  from  our  shores  ;  and  u  Hmdo- 
stan  and  China  the  inhiAitanU   had  ar- 
rived at8u*'h  perfection  in  the  arU  of  spin- 
Ding  and  weaving,  that  the  lishtness  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emulated 
the  web  of  the  gossamer,   and  seemed  to 
set  it  at  defiance.    Such,  however,  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  atupendous  discoveries 
and  inventions    of  Har^ravea,  Arkwrig^t, 
Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we 
have  overcome    aU  these   difficulties-that 
neither  the  extreme  cheapness  of  Ubour  in 
Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence   to  which 
the  natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  them 
to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  who 
buy  their  cotton;  and  who,  after  carrymg 


it  MOO  miles  to  be  maiwfartnreJ,  carry 
back  the  goods  to  them.  Thia  is  the 
greatest  tnumph  f»f  mechanieal  genias: 
and  what  perhaps  is  most  extraordinary, 
oar  superiority  is  not  the  late  icsalt  of  a 
long  series  ttf  successive  discoveries  and 
inventions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
accompliahed  in  a  very  few  years.  Little 
more  tnan  half  a  century  has  elapaed  since 
British  cotton  maaufactare  was  in  its 
and  it  MOW  forms  the  principal 
busineu  carried  on  in  this  country,  aferd- 
ing  an  advantageous  fidd  for  the  aoeuma- 
lation  and  employment  of  millions  apoQ 
millions  of  capital,  and  thousands  apoQ 
thousands  of  workmen  i  The  skiU  and 
genius  by  whic^  these  astonishing  resulu 
have  been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the 
mainsoureesof  our  power:  they  have  eon- 
tributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the 
British  nation  to  the  high  and  oonspieaoaa 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  was  the  wealth  and 
enersy  derived  from  the  cotton  mana£sctare 
that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late 
dreadful  contest,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that 
could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  people.'' 

^Thelf^vring  progress  of  a  pound  of 

cotton  may  not  be  uninterestiiig  to  our 
readers.  It  appeared  originally  in  the 
Monthly  Magasine.    "  There  i —  — *  '- 


lately,  from  Paisley,  a  small  piece 
ot  muslin,  about  one  pound  weight,  the 
history  of  which  is  as  follows: — The  wool 
came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London; 
from  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 
it  was  manufactured  into  yam ;  from  Man- 
chester it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was 
woven  ;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where 
it  was  tamboured ;  it  was  then  conveyed  to 
Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and 
again  returned  to  Paisley,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Glasgow  and  fimshed,  and  then 
sent  up  per  coach  to  London.  It  may  be 
reckoned  about  three  years  that  it  took  to 
bring  this  article  to  market,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  packed  in  India,  till  it  arrived 
complete  in  the  merchant's  warehouse  ia 
London ;  whither  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 5000  miles  by  sea,  nearly  1000  by 
land,  and  contributed  to  reward  the  labour 
of  nearly  150  persons,  whose  services  were 
necessary  in  the  carriage  and  manufacture 
of-  this  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by 
which  the  value  has  been  advanced  more 
than  2000  per  cent."— C^f(M»-suU.  a  mill 
or  building,  with  machinery  for  carding, 
roving,  una   spinning  cotton,    either    by 

means  of  water  or  steam. Cotton-gin, 

a  machine  to  separate  the  aeeda  from 
cotton. 

COT'TON-GEASS,  the  Enophorum-  a 
perennial  of  the  grass  tribe;  so  called  be- 
cause its  seeds  have  a  downy  substance  at- 
tached to  them  which  resemoles  cotton. 

C  O  TT  O  NT  H 1 8  T  L  E,  an  herbaceous 
plant, with  a  biennial  root;  ao  called  be- 
cause it  has  downy  leaves. 

COTYLA,  in  anatomy,  any  deep  cavity  in 
a  bone,  in  which  another  bone  is  articulated ; 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  expreaa  the  ««- 
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diaphragfm,  muBCies  oi  ine  m 
Ac;  expelling  tbe  air  that  wi 
the  lunic*  by  iDSDuration.  and  c 
with  it  the  pUegm  or  irrit 


tmbmimm,  or  cavity  which  reeerres  the  head 
of  the  thigh-hone. 

COTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  the  pemhable 
lobe  or  placenta  of  the  "CcdB  of  plant^  of 
which  there  are  mostly  two.  They  are  des- 
tined to  aonriah  the  embryo  plant,  and  then 

''^COUCH,  in  punting,  a  term  naed  fiw 
each  lay  or  impreuioo  of  colour,  either  m 
oil  or  water,  corering  the  canva*.  wall,  or 
other  matter  to  be  nainteiL  Gil  tors  uae 
the  term  eoncA,  far  gold  or  sjlter  leaf  laid  on 

metaU  in  gilding  or  Mlvering.  

COUCH'ANT.  in  heraldry,  lying  down, 
but  with  the  head  raised;  which  dutin- 
goishes  the  posture  of  emuihamt  from  dor- 

mmmt,  or  asleep. Levant  and  eouekant,  m 

law  rising  up  and  lying  down,  applied  to 
beasU ;  and  indicating  that  they  have  been 
«t  least  one  night  on  the  iMid. 
COUCH-GRASS,  a  weed,  which  spreads 
.  fest  in  arable  land,  and  diokes  every 
thing  else.  ,  ,  .        _ 

COUCH'ING,  one  of  the  modes  of  ope- 
rating n  cases  of  cataract,  bv  which  the 
opaque  lens  is  removed  out  of  the  axis  of 
vision.  .         *  ii. 

COUGH,  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm,  muscles  of  the  larymk  thorax, 

-  •" L-  "-  that  was  drawn  into 

carrying  along 

^..„  „ ^ ^ irriUting  matter 

which  causes  the  convulsive  effort  of  the 
muscles.  This  disease  is  generally  con- 
sidered unimportant,  particularly  if  there 
be  no  fiBver  connnected  irith  it ;  but  every 
cough  of  afortnight's  duration  is  suspidons, 
and  ought  to  be  medically  treated. 

COim'CIL.  in  national  affairs,  an  as- 
sembly of  persons  for  the  puroose  of  con- 
certing measures  of  state.  In  England, 
that  is  called  the  Prtry  Cotmeil,  wheron  the 
sovereign  and  privy  counsellors  meet  in  the 
palace  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of  sUte. 
When  the  council  is  composed  only  of 
cabinet  ministers,  it  is  called  a  Cabinet 

Council. Couneil  qf  lear,  an  assembly  of 

the  principal  officers  of  a  fleet  or  army, 
called  by  tne  admiral  or  general  to  concert 
measures  for  requisite  operations. 

COUN'SEL.  m  law,  any  counsellor  or 
advocate,  or  any  number  of  counsellors,  bar- 
risters, or  seijeanU;  as,  the  plaintiff's  or 
defendant's  eounaeL 

COUNT,  a  title  of  fbreign  nobility,  equi- 
valent to  an  Enriish  earL In  law,  a  par- 
ticular charge  m  an  indictment,  or  narra- 
tion in  pleading,  setting  forth  the  cause  of 
complaint.  There  may  be  diffinent  eoantt 
in  the  same  declaration. 

COUNTENANCE,  the  vrhole  form  of 
the  face,  or  system  of  features.  This  word 
has  many  figurative  applications:  thus,  by 
the  Uffht  qf  God't  eountenance,  we  mean 
grace  and  ftivonr:   so  the    rebnke  of   kit 

eoutitenanee  indicates  his  anger. ^To  keep 

the  eomnteiumee,  is  to  preserve  a  eahn.  na- 
tural, and  composed  look. ^To  keep  in 

eountenance,  to  give  assurance  to  one,  or 

protect  him  from  shame. ^To  pnt  out  of 

eountenanee,  to  intimidate  and  disconcert. 
COUNTEB,  a  term  which  enters  into 


the  composition  of  manv  words  of  our  Ian- 

cation,  lines  and  trenches  made  bvthe  be- 
sieged in  order  to  attack  the  works  of  the 
besiegers,  or  to  hinder  their  approaches. 

C  O  U  N'TE  E-D E E D,  a  secret  writing 
either  before  m  notary  «  under  a  private 
seal,  which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a 
public 


COUNTERDEAWING,  in  paintmK  oo- 
„/ing  a  design  or  painting  by  means  of  hues 
^^  on  oikd  paper,  oi  other  transpanmt 

COUNTERFEIT,  that  which  is  madem 
imiuaon  of  something,  but  withOTt  lawfal 
authority,  and  irith  a  view  to  «efraud  by 
passing  the  fhlse  for  the  true.  TTius  we  say, 
eomnterfnt  coin,  a  eouMteifeit  bond,  deed, 
Ac 

COUNTERGUARD,  in  fordfication,  a 
small  rampart  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
foces  parallel  to  the  fiwres  of  the  bastion, 
making  a  salient  angle,  to  preserve  the 
bastion. 

COUNTERBfARK,  a  mark  nut  tyon 
goods  that  have  been  mariced  before.  It  la 
also  used  for  the  several  marks  put  upon 
goods  belonging  to  several  persons,  to  show 
that  they  must  not  be  opened  but  in  tbe 
presence  of  all  the  owners  or  their  agenu. 
- — The  mark  of  the  goldsmith's  company, 
to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard,  added  to 
that  of  the  artificer. 

COUNTERMINE,  in  mihtary  affisirs,  a 
well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth  and 
running  underground,  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  effect  of  the  enemy's  mine;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  mine  made  by  the  besieged,  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the  besiegers. 

COUNTERPALED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  palea 
parted  pctfeaee,  the  two  colours  being  coun- 
terchang^:  so  that  the  upper  and:  lower 
are  of  different  colours. 

COUNTERPART,  the  correspondent 
part  or  duplicate.     Also,  the  part  which 

fits  another,  as  the  key  of  a  cipher. In 

music,  the  part  to  be  iq>plied  to  another; 
a^  the  base  is  the  counterpart  to  the  treble. 

COUNTERPAS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  lions  in  a  coat  of  arms  are  repre- 
sented as  going  contrary  ways. 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  music,  the  art 
of  combininf;  and  modulating  consonant 
sounds;  or  of  disposing  several  parts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable 
whole  of  a  concert. 

COUNTERPROOF,  an  engraving  taken 
c^  from  another  fresh  printed,  which  by 
being  passed  through  the  rolling  press  gives 
an  inverted  figure  of  the  former. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION,  a  revolu- 
tion oppfwed  to  a  former  one,  and  restoring 
a  former  stale  of  things. 

COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  that 
side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp, 
and  feces  the  body  of  the  place ;  but  it  often 
signifies  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its 
parapet  and  glacis.         

COUNTER-SECU'RITT,  security  given 
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to  one  who  haa  entered  into  a  bond  or 
become  surety  for  another. 

COUNTEBSIGN,  a  mUitary  watch- 
word ;  or  a  private  si^al  given  to  soldiers 
on  ^uard,  with  orders  to  let  no  man  pass 

unless  he  first  names  that  sign. Also,  to 

sij^,  as  secretary  or  other  subordinate  oflS- 
eer,  any  writing  signed  by  .a  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  his 
signature. 

COUNTEE-TEN'OR,  in  music,  one  of 
the  middle  parts,  between  the  treble  and 
the  tenor. 

COUNTINO-HOUSE.  the  house  or  room 
i^ppropriated  by  merchant^  traders,  and 
manuiSBCturers,  to  the  business  of  keeping 
their  books,  &c. 

COUNTRY,  any  tract  of  inhabited  bind 
or  any  region  as  distinguished  ttata  other 
regions;  any  state  or  territory;  and  also 
any  district  m  the  vicinity  of  a  city  or  town. 
Thus  we  say.  This  gentleman  has  a  seat  in 
the  nmnfry;  England  is  my  native  cosr^y  ; 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  &c 

COUNTY,  originally,  the  district  or  ter- 
ritory of  a  eonnt  or  earl :  one  of  the  an- 
dent  divisions  of  England,  which  by  the 
Saxons  were  called  •Aire*.  En^and  is  di- 
vided into  forty  counties  or  shires,  Wales 
into  twelve,  Scotland  into  thirty.  Each 
county  has  its  sheriff  and  its  court,  with 
other  officers  emplored  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  jostice  and  the  execution  of -the 
laws;  and  each  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county 

has  the  conunand  of  its  militia. Countjf- 

torporaUf  a  title  given  to  several  cities  or 
ancient  boroughs  (as  Southampton  and 
Bristol),  on  which  certain  kings  or  England 
have  thought  proper  to  bestow  peculiar  pri- 
vileges; annexing  territory,  land,  or  juris- 
diction, and  making  them  counties  within 
themnelves,  with    their  own  sheriffs  and 

other  officers. County  Palatine,  a  county 

distinguished  by  particular  privileges,  and 
nam<>d  firom  palatio,  the  palace,  because  the 
owner  had  originadly  royal  powers  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  these  are  now, 
however,  greatlv  abridged.  The  counties 
palatine  in  England  arc  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Durham. 

COUP,  a  French  term  for  a  stroke  or 
sudden  blow. Coup  rf*  Grace,  the  finish- 
ing blow. — —Coup  dt  Main,  a  sudden  unpre- 

I  meditated  attack. Coup  d'CEit,  the  first 

J  glance  of  the  eye,  with  which  it  surveys  any 
1  object  at  Urg^. Coup  d»  80MI,  any  dis- 
order suddenly  produced  by  the  violent 
scorching  of  the  sun. 
I  COUPED,  or  COUPE',  in  heraldry,  is 
I  used  to  express  the  head,  or  any  limb,  of  an 
animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk  smooth; 
I  distinguishing  it  from  that  which  is  called 

I  enued,  or   forcibl^f   torn  off. Couped  is 

!  also  used  to  signify  such  crosses,  bends, 
I  bars,  chevrons,  ike.  as  do  not  touch  the  sides 
I  of  the  escutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  wer^  cut 
I  off  from  them. 

COUPES',  a  motion  in  dancing,  when 
I  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  suspended  from 
the  ground,  and  writh  the  other  a  motion  is 
ade  forward. 
COUPXE,  two  of  the  same  species  or 


i  I  thegro 
I  I  made  i 
\  I      COD 


kind  i  as,  a  couple  of  men,  a  couple  of  apples, 
&c.  A  jMtr  is  a  couple,  and  a  brae*  is  a 
couple;  but  a  couple  may  or  may  not  be  a 
pair  or  a  brace. 

COUPLE-CLOSE,  in  heraldrr,  an  ordi- 
nary, so  termed  horn  its  enclosing  the 
chevron  by  couples,  bang  always  borne  in 
pairs,  one  on  each  side  a  chevron. 

COUPLET,  the  dirision  of  a  hymn,  ode, 
or  song,  wherein  an  equal  number  or  an 
equal  measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each 
part,  called  a  utropke. 

COUB'AGE,  firmness  of  mind,  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and  honourable; 
that  which,  amidst  all  the  dangers  and 
trials  to  which  human  lifo  is  incident,  en- 
ables a  man  steadily  to  pursue  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  pruoenoe.  It  includes 
valour,  boldness,  and  resolution ;  and  is  a 
constituent  part  of  fortitude. 

CO U RANT',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
anv  beast  represented  in  a  running  attitude. 

COURANTO,  a  piece  of  nsnsic  in  triple 
time;  also,  »  kind  of  dance. 

COURSBv  hi  its  general  sense,  a  motion 
fortrard,  either  in  a  direct  or  curving  line; 
and  may  be  applied  to  animals,  and  to  solid 
or  fluid  bodies.^— Course,  in  narigatioo, 
that  point  of  the  eompass  on  which  a  ship 
steers.  *  Courue,  in  masonry,  a  coatinned 
range  of  bricks  or   stones  of  the  same 

height. ^Applied  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 

eourae  denotes  a  methodical  series;  as,  the 
author  has  comfdeted  his  course  of  lectures; 
or  the  medical  student  has  completed  his 

course  in  anatomy. Cf  court,  m  natural 

and  regular  order;  as,  this  effect  will  follow 

^  eourte. In  a  ship,  the  principal  sails 

are  called  coureee. ^Ihe  Couroe  (^  JB»- 

ehange,  in  commerce^  the  current  pnee  or 
rate  at  which  the  coin  of  one  country  is 
exchanged  for  that  of  another ;  which,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  balance  <^  trade  and 
the  political  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  is  always  fluetu- 
ating. 

COURSING,  the  act  or  sport  of  pursu- 
ing any  beast  of  chase,  as  the  hare,  Ac  with 
greyhounds. 

COURT,  a  palace ;  a  place  where  justioe 
is  administered;  also  tluB  persons  or  judges 
assembled  for  hearingand  deciding  causes, 
civil,  criminal,  Ac.  Thus  we  have  a  court 
of  low ;  a  court  of  equity ;  a  court  martial ; 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  Ac. 

COURT-BARON,  a  court  incident  to 
manorial  rights. 

COURT-LEEr,  a  court  of  record  held 
once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lord- 
ship, or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 
leet.  ,    , 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a  court  consisting 
of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  irithin  its  jurisdiction. 

COURT.BOLL,  a  roU  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  number,  Ac.  of  lands  which 
depend'  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor, 

*«• 

COURTESY,  elegance  or  pohteness  of 
manners,    combined  with  kindness. A 

sign  to  the  I 


respect!^  inclination  of  the  body,  performed  | 
by  a  woman,  corresponding  in  desigr  *-  '  - 
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bow  of  B  gentleman.--^ TiniBre  6y  eourtetif, 
in  law,  U  where  a  man  marries  a  woman 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has 
bv  her  issue  bom  alive,  which  was  capable 
of  inheriting  her  estate :  in  this  case,  on 
the  death  oihis  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 
his  life,  as  tenant  bf  courtesy. 

COUS'IN,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
uncle  or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  being  usually  denominated 
eou*in$,  or  coii«t»-^«nii<iii«.  In  the  second 
generation  they  are  called  tecond  eoutint, 
COVENANT,  in  law,  a  writing  contain- 
,  ing  the  terms  of  agreement  or  contract 
{  between  parties;  or  the  clause  of  agree- 
ment  in  a  deed  containing  the  covenant. 
—In  theology,  the  promise  of  God  to 
man,  that  man's  perfect  obedience  should 
entitle  him  to  happiuess.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  is  that  by  wnicli  God  engages  to  be- 
stow salvation  on  man,  upon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

COW-POX,  the  vaccine  disease;  a  pus- 
tule transferrcui  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  to 
the  human  body,  where  it  exhausts  or  neu- 
tralises some  morbid  action  of  the  rete 
mucotum,  which  prevents  a  disease  of  the 
same  membrane,  called  variola,  or  small- 
pox.  ^The  following  paragraph  having 

appeared  in  the  pubUc  papers  at  the  mo* 
ment  we  were  going  to  press  with  this 
sheet,  we  are  rlad  to  give  it  insertion. 
Much  has  been  oefore  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  nothing  that  we  have  seen  ap- 
Siars  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory '.  "  Mr. 
eely,  surgMn,  of  Aylesbury,  has  demon- 
strateil  the  important  fact,  that  smaU-poz 
and  cow-pox  have  the  same  origin,  the 
latter  being  small  pox  communicated  to  the 
cow.  Mr.  C.  inoculated  cows  vrith  small- 
pox matter;  the  vesicle  produced  in  the 
animal  had  every  appearance  of  the  vaccine 
pock.  To  ascertain  the  point,  children 
were  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from 
the  cow  thus  artificially  infected ;  the  re- 
sult was,  a  fine,  genuine  vaccine  vesicle. 
To  establish  the  fact  satisfactorily,  these 
children  were  submitted  to  small-pox  in- 
oculation, and  found  to  be  protected  firom 
the  disease.  Twenty-five  successive  inocula- 
tions  have  now  been  performed  with  this 
new  virus,  which  may  truly  be  named 
variola  vaccina,  and  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  vesicles;  the 
matter  has  been  employed  in  Bristol  with 
perfect  success." 

COW'&T,  shell-money.  The  cvjtrea  put- 
tuta  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  of  which 
100  in  the  East  Indies  pass  for  a  penny. 

CBAB,  or  Cancbb,  a  genus  of^crustace- 
ous  fish,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe> 
des,  having  in  general  eight  legs,  besides 
two  large  daws.  The  habits  of  drabs  are 
various ;  some  are  exclusivdy  aquatic,  and 
remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great 
depths  in  the  sea;  others  inhabit  excava- 
tions formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars 
on  certain  coasts ;  some  spend  their  days 
altogether  on  shore,  living  in  burrows  or 
dens ;  others  live  on  rocky  beaches,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  only  retiring  into  the 


sea  when  alarmed;  while  some  species  are 
completdy  terrestrial,  inhabiting  holes 
upon  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which 
live  in  the  mountains,  but  once  a  year  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea  in  a  body  of  many  millions, 
a  journey  which  employs  them  some  weeks. 
Here  they  cast  their  spawn,  and  soon  after 
millions  of  young  crabs  travel  into  the 
mountains.  The  crabs  which  abound  on 
our  coasts,  are  the  loeutta  and  wiana$ 
spedes. 

CRAB'S  CLAWS,  in  the  materia  medica. 
are  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common 
crab  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black 
part.  They  are  used  as  an  alkaline  ab- 
sorbent, and  form  the  base  of  many  of  the 
compound  sudorific  powders. 

CRAB'S  EYES,  concretions  in  the  head 
of  the  cray-fish.  The^  are  accounted  not 
only  absorbent  and  drying,  but  also  discus- 
sive  and  diuretic. 

-  CRAMP,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  a 
muscular  part  of  the  body,  with  pain. 

CRAN'BERRY,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
vaccinium,  growing  only  on  peat  bogs  or 
swampy  land,  and  bearing  small  bright 
red  berries,  which  have  a  pleasant  add  fla- 
vour, and  are  much  used  in  tarts. 

CRANE,  a  migratory  fowl  of  the  genus 
Ardea.  The  common  crane,  or  ardea  ants, 
has  black  wing-feathers,  with  an  ash-co- 
loured body,  and  fiies  in  great  flocks  in 
manj  countries.  There  are  a  great  many 
species,  but  the  characterbtics  of  all  con- 
sist in  a  straig^ht  long  bill,  with  a  furrow 
from  the  nostnls  towards  the  point,  long 
legs,  and  a  lon^  neck.  The  Siberian  crane 
is  noted  for  its  sagadty,  and  the  flocks 
keep  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger. 

Crane,  a  machine   for  raising    great 

weights,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  arm,  or 
piece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a  post,  and 
furnished  with  a  pulley.  They  are  also 
made  of  cast  iron,  on  the  prindple  of  the 
whed  and  pinion ;  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered very  commodious,  and  capable  of 
raising  immense  weights. 

CRA'NE-LINES,  in  a  ship,  are  lines 
going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sprit - 
sail  top-mast,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
stays.  They  serve  to  keep  the  sprit-sail- 
top-mast  upright  and  steaidy  in  its  place, 
and  to  strengthen  it. 

CRA'NE'S-BILL,  in  botany,  the  plant 
Oeraninm,  of  manv  species ;  so  named  from 
an  appendage  of  tne  seed-vessel,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane. 

CRA'NE-FLT,  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  of  many  species. 

CRANIOL'OGT,  the  sdence  which  in- 
vestigates the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
skulls  in  various  animals,  particularly  in 
relation  to  their  spedfic  character  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  One  who  is  versed  in 
this  sdence  is  termed  a  Craniologiat. 

CRANIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  skulls  of  animals.  The  art 
of  measuring  them  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  specifie  differences,  is  called 
Craniometry. 
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CRANlOyCOPT,  tlie  science  of  dii. 
coTeriDj;,  by  the  eminences  produced  by  the 
brain  on  the  cranium,  the  particular  parts 
in  which  reside  the  organs  that  inHueuce 
certain  passions  or  faeulties. 

CRA'NIUM,  the  skull:  the  assemblage 
of  bones  which  enclose  the  brain. 

CRANK,  an  iron  axis  with  the  end  bent 
like  an  elbow,  for  movinK  a  piston,  ftc, 
and  causing  it  to  rise  and  nil  at  every 
turn.  Also  a  piece  of  brass  work  of  a  ai- 
ndlar  shape,  on  which  the  bell  wire  ia  fix- 
ed, ao  as  to  move  the  bell. A  ship  is  said 

to  be  erank-rided  when  she  can  bear  but 
little  sail,  for  fear  of  OTcr-setting;  and 
when  a  ship  cannot  be  brought  on  the 
ground  without  danger,  she  is  said  to  be 
eramk  by  the  ground. 

CBAPE,  a  light  transparent  stuff,  re- 
sembling  gauze.  It  is  made  of  raw  silk, 
gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  and  much 
used  in  mourning. 

CRA'818,  the  healthy  constitution  of  the 
bluod  in  an  animal  body. 

CRiVSPEDA'EIA.  in  soolosy.  a  genua  of 
animalcules,  without  anv  tail  or  limbs,  but 
with  an  apparent  mouth,  and  a  aeries  of 
Jimbrim  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a  fringe. 
Some  species  are  roundish,  others  oval, 
and  others  cylindrical. 

CRASSAMENTUM.  in  phvaic,  the 
thick  red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  as 
diatinct  from  the  serum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRATCU'ES,  in  farrierr,  a  swelhng  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  some- 
times under  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

CRATE,  a  large  case  made  of  open  bars, 
in  which  earthenware  is  packed. 

CRATER,  the  aperture  or  month  of  a 

volcano,  from  which  the  fire  issues. In 

antiquity,  a  very  large  wine-cup  or  goblet, 
out  of  woich  the  ancients  poured  their  liba. 
tiona  at  feasts. 

CRAYTISH,  or  CRAWFISH,  a  small 
sort  of  lobster,  found  in  frcsh-watcr  streams. 
There  is  also  a  large  kind  peculiar  to  salt 
water. 

CBATON,  a  general  name  for  all  co- 
loured mineral  substances,  used  in  design- 
ing or  painting  in  pastil  ;  whether  they 
have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 
or  aie  used  in  their  primitive  consistence, 
after  sawing  or  cutting  them  into  long 


w  slips. 

CREAM,  the  oily  part  of  milk,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  scum.  By 
a  specM  of  agitation,  called  churning,  it 

forms  butter. Cream  qf  lime,  that  part 

of  lime  which,  after  beine  dissolved  in  its 
canstje  state,  separates  firom  the  water  in 
the  mi^^  state  of  chalk  or  limestone.—— 
Cream  qf  tartar,  the  common  white  tartar 
freed  from  its  impurities:  the cryatalixed 
anpertartrate  of  potash. 

CRE'ANCE,  in  falconry,  a  fine  small 
line,  fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she 
is  first  lured. 

CREATION,  the  act  of  causmg  to  exiat, 
or  of  shaping  and  organizing  matter  ab  aa 
to  form  new  beings ;  as  the  creation  of 
man  and  other  animals,  of  plants,  minerals, 
fte. ^Alao,  the  act  of  investing  with  a 


new  character ;  a^  the  errafiaa  of  peers  by 
the  Bovereign. 

CREDEN'DA,  in  theology,  thinga  to  be 
believed ;  articles  of  faith ;  distinguished 
from  agenda^  or  practical  duties. 

CREDENTIALS,  that  which  gives  a 
title  or  claim  to  confidence ;  as  the  letters 
of  commendation  and  power  given  to  an 
ambassador,  or  public  minister,  by  the 
prince  that  sends  him  to  a  foreign  court. 

CRED'IT,  a  relianre  or  resting  of  the 
mind  on  the  truth  of  something  said  or 
done. In  a  commercial  sense,  the  trans- 
fer of  goods  on  trust  in  confidence  of  fti- 
tnre  payment.  The  seller  believes  in  the 
solvency  and  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and 
delivers  his  goods  to  him  in  confidence  of 
it;  or  he  delivers  them  on  the  credit  or 
reputation  of  his  customer.  It  has  been 
said,  and.  we  believe,  with  much  truth,  that 
credit  with  sliopkeepers  has  become  so 
universal,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  commu- 
nity are  in  the  constant  practice  of  antici- 
paKng  their  incomes :  and  there  is  hardly 
one  so  bankrupt  in  character  and  fortune 
as  to  be  unable  to  find  grocers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, tailors,  &c.^  ready  to  furnish  him  upon  i 
credit  with  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which  I 
they  respectively  deal.  This  facility  of  ob-  i 
taining  credit  is  productive  of  vei^r  perni-  j 
cious  results.  Ilie  system  tempts  very  j 
many,  and  sometimes  even  the  most  eon-  i 
sidcrate  individuals,  to  indulge  in  expenses 
beyond  their  means;  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  bankruptcy,  insol- 
vency, and  bad  faith.  To  guarantee  them* 
selves  fVom  the  extraordiniuj  risk  to  which 
such  proceedings  expoae  them,  tradesmen 
are  obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  their 
KXKkIs  to  a  most  exorbitant  height ;  so  that 
those  who  are  able  and  who  really  mean 
to  pav  the  debts  they  contract,  are,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  pay  those  of  the  hosts  of 
insolvents  and  swindles  maintained  by 
the  present  system. Credit,  in  book- 
keeping:, ^^^  »dc  ot  an  account  in  which 
payment  is  entered:  opposed  to  debit; 
thus  we  say,  the  credit  or  debit  side ;  or 

Sut  that  sum  to  his  credit. ^The  confi- 
cnce  which  men  entertain  in  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  a  nation,  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  its  creditors,  is  called 

public  credit.- Lettere  qf  credit,  letters 

given  by  merchants  to  persons  whom  they 
can  trust  to  draw  money  from  their  corres- 
pondents. 

ORE  EP,  a  summary  of  belief,  (from  credo, 
I  believe) ;  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  fnith ;  as  the  Apostles  Creed, 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  Ac.  ■ 

CREEK,  that  part  of  a  haven  or  small 
channel  running  from  the  sea,  where  goods 

are  landed. 

CRE'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  furnished 
with  continuous  indentings,  neither  in- 
clining towards  the  point  nor  base.— — 
•When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  verv 
minute  notches,  the  word  erenulale  is  used. 
CRETVIOR,  in  chemistry,  the  cream,  or 
that  which  floats  on  the  top  of  a  Uquid, 
and  is  skimmed  off. 
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CBEMCXNA,  in  musk,  &n  appeUation 
for  the  Kaperior  sort  of  vioUni,  which  were 
orijnnallT  made  at  Cremona. 

CRENOPUTLAX;  in  antiquity,  a  ma- 
gistrate at  Atlieni,  who  had  the  inspection 
of  fountains. 

CREPUNDIA  in  antiquity,  a  term  used 
to  express  such  things  as  were  worn  as  or- 
naments by  children,  as  rings,  jewels,  ftc, 
which  might  serve  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  recognised,  or  as  an 
inducement  Sot  others  to  take  charge  of 
them. 

CREPirATION,  the  crackling  noise 
made  by  some  salts  during  the  process  of 
calcination. 

CBBPUS'CXJLUM  or  Cbbpusci.b,  the 
twilight,  ^hich  begins  and  ends  when  the 
sun  u  18  demes  below  the  horizon.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

CRESCENDO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term  for  the  gradual  swelling  of  the  notes 
over  which  it  m  placed. 

CRES'CENT,  the  increasing  or  new 
moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
sun,  shows  a  curving  rim  of  ught,  termi- 
nating in  points  or  horns.— —Tne  Turkish 
standard,  on  which  a  crescent  is  depicted ; 
and,  figuratively,  the  Turkish  power  or  em- 
pire of  the  crescent. In  heraldry,  it  is 

an  honourable  ordinary,  or  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction fbr  the  second  sons  of  fiunilies,  tut 
those  descended  firom  them. 

CRE8CENTIA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants,  class  14  Dufyaamto,  ovder  2  Jugio»m 
permia.  The  species  are  the  Cretctntia 
enjete,  or  narrow-leaved  calabash-tree,  and 
the  Cre$eeiUia  enewrbitina,  or  broad-leaved 
calabash-tree. 

CRESS,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
plants;  of  which  the  most  useful  are 
water-cresses,  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad, 
and  are  valued  in  medicine  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  They  grow  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets  and  other  moist  places. 

CRE8T,  the  plume  of  feathers  or  other 
material  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  helmet. 
The  crest  is  consiaered  a  greater  criterion 
of  nobility  than  the  armour  generally,  and 
therefore  forms  an  important  subject  in  the 
science  of  heraldry. 

CRE'TA,  a  genus  of  earths,  of  the  calca- 
reous order,  which,  by  a  chemical  analysia, 
ia  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lune^ 
carbonic  acid,  Ac  It  is  soluble  in  acid^ 
and  calcinea  in  the  fire. 

CRETA'CEOUS,  pwtaking  of  the  qoali- 
ties  at,  or  abonndiiiic  ia  dialk. 

CRETINISM,  a  peenliar  endemic  dis- 
ease, common  in  aome  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  in  some  other  mountain  districts.  It 
makes  a  close  approach  to  rickets  in  its 

Seneral  symptoms,  but  differs  in  the  ten- 
ency  to  that  peculiar  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  called  by  the  French  pttre, 
and  bv  us  Derbyshire-neck,  and  in  the 
mental  imbecilitv  which  accompanies  it 
from  the  first.  The  individuals  so  affected 
with  this  disease  are  called  cretins. 

CREUX.  a  French  term  used  in  sculp- 
tuie,  where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut 


below  the  surface  of  the  substances  en- 
graved, and  thus  stands  opposed  to  relieto, 
implying  the  prominence  of  the  lines  and 
figures  which  appear  above  the  surface. 

CRIB'RIFORM.  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  pass  to  the  nose. 

CRIBROSUMOS,  in  anatomy,  called 
also  OS  eMsioi<fo«,abone  situated  internally 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

CRICK'ET,  an  active,  manly  game,  play- 
ed with  bats  and  a  ball,  and  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country.  The  number  of 
the  party  on  each  side  is  eleven,  who  alter- 
nately take  the  innings,  and  alternately  the 

bowling  and  watching. Cricibef,the  GrpU 

lu$,  in  Koology,  a  harmless  insect  of  the 
grasshopper  species,  common  near  ovens, 
and  fire-places.  Their  noise,  called  ekirp- 
ing,  is  produced  merely  by  the  friction  of 
the  bases  of  their  elytra,  or  wing.caaes, 
against  each  other. 

CRICOl'DES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of 
the  larynx,  called  also  the  annular  car- 
tilage. 

CRIME,  the  transgression  of  a  kw, 
either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ecclesiastic. 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  crimes 
are  understood  to  be  offences  against  so- 
ciety or  morals,  as  Car  as  they  are  amenable 
to  the  laws.  To  this  we  may  add,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  words 
often  esteemed  synonymou^  that  actions 
contrary  to  the  precepts,  of  religion  are 
called  •<««;  actions  contrary  to  ^e  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  called  meet;  ana  ac- 
tions, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  stat^  are 

called  eriwue.      

CRITCHTONTTE,  a  mineral,  occurring 
in  primitive  rocks  with  octahedrite.  It  is 
of  a  velvet  black  colour,  and  crystalixes  in 
very  acute  small  rhomboids. 

CRIN'GLE,  in  marine  language,  a  hole 
in  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn 
up  to  ita  yard,  or  to  extend  the  leech  by  the 

bow-line-nridles. Iron  cringle*,  or  kanke, 

are  open  rings  running  on  the  stays,  to 
which  the  hcAds  of  the  stay-sails  are  made 
£sst. 

CRI'SIS,  in  medicine,  according  to 
Galen,  is  a  sudden  change,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  indicative  of  recovery 
or  death.  In  ita  more  general  sense,  it  de- 
notes that  stage  of  a  usorder  firom  whicJi 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  termi- 
nation. At  the  m>proach  of  a  crisis,  tlue 
disease  appears  to  take  a  more  violent  cha- 
racter. Ir  the  change  is  for  the  better,  the 
violent  symptoms  cease  with  a  copious  per- 
spiration, or  some  other  discharge  from  the 
system.  After  a  salutary  crisis,  the  patient 
feels  himself  relieved,  and  the  dangerous 
symptoms  cease.  — —  By  a  ertsts  ia  also 
meant  the  point  of  time  when  an  alEur  ia 
arrived  at  its  height,  and  must  wooa  termi- 
nate or  suffier  a  material  change. 

CRISP,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
folded  over  and  over,  at  the  edges,  which 
are  always  serrated,  dentated,  or  lacerated. 
Criepature  ia  the  state  of  ita  being  curled. 
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CRISTATE,  or  CEI8TATED,  a  bota- 
nical epithet  for  haTing  an  appendat^  like 
a  toft  or  crest,  as  some  anthers  and  flowers. 

CmTEHION,  any  established  rule,  prin- 
ciple, or  fact,  which  mav  be  taken  as  a 
standard  to  judge  by,  ana  by  which  a  cor- 
rect judgment  may  be  formed. 

CRITH  OMANCT,  a  kind  of  divination 
by  means  o£  the  dough  of  cakes,  and  the 
meal  strewed  OTer  the  victims,  in  ancient 


CRITIC,  a  person  who,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  his  art,  is  capable  of 
jodfnng  with  propriety  of  any  literary  com- 
position, or  work  of  art,  particularly  of  such 
as  are  denominated  the  Fine  Arts.  To 
which  may  be  added,  as  within  the  province 
of  a  critic,  that  he  shotild  be  able  to  explain 
what  is  obscure,  to  supply  what  is  defec- 
tive, to  amend  what  is  erroneous,  and  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  he  may  meet 
with  between  different  authors  wlu>  have 
treated  on  the  subject  under  review. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with 
propriety  concemin|;  any  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art,  and  of  giving;  the  resnlt  of  that 
judgment  to  the  pnblic  with  candour. 

CRITI'QUE,  a  skilful  examination  of  the 
merits  of  a  performance,  with  remarks  on 
its  beauties  and  faults. 

CRO'CEOUS,  resembling  safEron. 

CROC'ODILB,  in  soology,  a  hirge  and 
fnoeions  animal  of  the  genus  Laeerta,  It 
u  amphibions,  has  a  naked  body,  with  four 
feet  aod  a  tail,  and  grows  to  the  length  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  It  inhabits  the 
large  riven  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  lays  its 
egKs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 

CRO'CUS,  in  chemistry,  a  metal  calcin- 
ed to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. In 

botany,  a  genua  of  plants,  class  3  TriandrUt, 
order  1  Monoffynitt. 

CROIS'ES,  in  English  antiqiuty,  pilgrims 
bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  such  as  had 
been  there;  so  called  from  a  baSge  they 
wore  in  imitation  of  a  cross.  The  kniglits 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created  for  the 
defence  and  iwotection  of  pilgrims,  were 
pai  lied  troiae» ;  and  so  were  all 

the  English  nobility  aud  gentry, 

vfa  u:ns  of  Henry  II.  Richard  I. 

He  d  Edward  I.  were  eruce  tig. 

««  STOted  for  the  recovery  of  Pa- 


H,  in  British  antiquity,  large, 
aes  raised  upon  other  stones 
Drt  Uiem.  Thev  are  common 
ad  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of<  ars. 

C ^  ^  antiqttity,  an  instrument  of 

ancient  vengeance,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  timber,  crossing  each  other,  either  m  the 
form  of  a  T  or  an  X.  That  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered,  is  represented  on  coins 
and  other  monuments  to  have  been  of  the 
finrmer  kind.  This  punishment  was  only 
inflicted  on  malefhctors  and  slaves,  and  was 
thence  called  *ervUe  tupplieium.  The  most 
nsoal  method  was  to  nail  the  criminal's 
hands  and  feet  to  this  gibbet,  in  an  erect 
poature;  though  there  are  instances  of 
criminals  so  nailed  with  their  head  down- 


ward  Cboss,  the  ensign  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^n;  and  hence,  tiguratively.  the 
rehgion  itself.  Also,  a  monument  with  a 
cross  upon  it  to  excite  devotion,  such  as 

were  andentlv  set  up  in  market  places. 

In  theol<^,  tne  doctrine  of  Cbrut's  saffer- 
inn  and  of  the  atonemenL Cnu,  in  he- 
raldry, the  most  ancient  and  the  noblest  of 
all  the  honourable  ordinaries,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  perpendicular  irith  two  ho- 
tisontal  tinea,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles  in  the  figure  of  a  cross. 

CROSS'-BILL,  in  ornithology,  the  tloxia 
emnrinttra,  a  bird  so  called  because  the 
mandibles  of  its  beak  cross  each  other. 

CROSS'-BOW,  a  missive  weapon  formerly 
much  used,  which  was  strung  and  set  in  a 
shaft  of  wood,  with  a  trigger,  &c 

CROSS'LET,  in  heraldry,  a  little  or  dimi- 
nutive cross:  the  shield  is  frequently  seen 
covered  with  crossleto.  Also,  fessea  and 
other  honourable  ordinaries,  charged  or  ac- 
companied with  crosslets. 

CROSS'-EXAMINATION,  in  law.  a  close 
and  rigid  examination  of  a  witness  by  the 
eonnsd  of  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of 
cross  questions,  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth. 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT,  a  bullet  irith  an 
iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and  standing 
out  a  few  inches  on  each  side;  used  in 
naval  actions  for  cutting  the  enemy's  rig- 
ging. 

CROSS-CUT-SAW,  a  saw  for  cutting 
timber  crosswise, 

CROSS'-STAFF,  an  instrument  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

CROSS'-STONE.  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  called  also  karmoatont,  occur- 
ing  in  double  and  single  crystals. 

CROSS'-TREES.  pieces  of  timber  in  a 
•hip,  supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle- 
trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts, 
to  sustun  that  which  is  above,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  top-gallant  shrouds. 

CROTCH'ET,  in  music,  half  a  minim. 
——In  printing,  this  mark.  [  ],  to  separate 
what  is  not  the  necessary  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

I  CROTON  OIL,  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
of  the  late  additions  to  the  materia  medica, 
,  is  expressed  firom  the  seeds  of  an  East  In- 
I  dian  plant.  It  is  so  strongly  purgative,  that 
I  one  drop  is  a  fiiU  dose,  and  half  a  drop  will 
sometimes  produce  a  powerful  effect.  In 
'  the  hands  of  an  exprrienced  physician  it  is 
j  of  great  value,  but  it  is  so  extremely  active 
!  that  it  should  never  be  used  without  the 


nf%a%eh» 
throat. 


called 

trocAeoUs,   an  affection  of  the 

It,  accompamed  with  a  hoarse,  difficult 

It  mosi' 


respiration.  It  mostly  attacks  young  chil- 
dren, who  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  a  Grouping  noise. 
The  appUcation  <n  cold  seems  to  be  the 
general  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently more  prevalent  in  winter  aud 
spring  than  in  the  summer. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap  in 
which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  lund  legs,  as  if 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

CIU/TALU8»  the  rattle-snake,  a  genus  of 
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aerpents,  fumiBhed  wnth  poisonous  ftm^. 
The  serpents  of  this  family  seldom  bite  ex- 
cept when  irritated,  or  for  the  puri)ose  of 
securing  their  prey.  The  rattle  consists  of 
hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent 
bones,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the 
shape  of  the  human  oa  $aerum :  the  tip  of 
every  uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of 
the  bones  below  it ;  by  which  contrivance 
they  have  not  only  a  moveable  coherence, 
but  also  are  enabled  to  make  a  more  multi- 
plied sound,  each  bone  hitting  against  the 
other  two  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  each  reptile  is 
various,  from  five  to  forty.  The  poisonous 
secretion  is  discharged  from  the  fieings  of 
the  dog;  teeth,  or  tusks  placed  without  the 
upper  jaws,  liter  the  manner  of  the  viper ; 
and  after  the  flrst  time  the  animal  seems 
progressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisoning, 
tiU  it  has  had  time  to  recruit  itself  by  a  re- 
spite of  some  hours. 

CROUT,  KRODT,  or  SOUR-CROUT,  is 
cabbage  chopped  fine,  and  pickled.  It  is 
made  by  placing  chopped  cabbage  in  layers 
in  a  barrel,  with  salt  and  carraway  seeds 
sprinkled  between  the  layers,  then  pressmg 
it  down,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  till  it  has 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  considered 
an  efficacious  preservative  against  the  scur- 
vy, and  is  used  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  navy. 

CROW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  Cor- 
vut,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  tame 
pigeon,  and  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour. 
The  crow  is  a  voracious  fowl,  feeding  on 

carrion,  grain,  &c. Scare-crow,  the  black 

Larus,  with  grey  wings  and  red  legs. 

CROW- BAR,  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lever 
with  a  claw  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other :  used  for  raising  and  moving 
weights. 

CROW'-POOT,  a  complication  of  small 
cords,  spreading  out  from  a  long  block: 
used  on  Doard  or  ships,  for  suspending  the 
awnings,  or  keeping  the  top-sails  from 
striking  against  the  tops. 

CROW'S'-BILL,  in  surgery,  a  kind  of 
forceps,  for  extracting  bullets  and  other 
things  from  wounds. 

CROW'S'-FEET,  in  the  art  of  war,  an 
iron  instrument  with  four  points,  thrown 
upon  breaches,  or  in  passes  where  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  are  expected.     TSee  Caltrop.] 

CROWN,  an  ornamental  badge  of  regal 
power,  worn   on  the   head    by    sovereign 

princes. ^The  top  of  the  head;  also  tne 

top  of  any  elevated  object. In  architec- 
ture, the  uppermost  member  of  a  cornice. 

^Among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 

rose  diamond. ^Au  English  silver  coin,  of 

the  value  of  five  shillings. In  botany,  an 

appendage  to  the  top  of  a  seed,  which  serves 
to  Dear  it  in  the  wind. ^Among  the  vari- 
ous crowns  and  wreaths  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  following: 
Corona  aurea  (the  golden  crown) ;  the  re- 
ward of  remarkable  bravery.  Corona  eat' 
treturit;  given  to  him  who  &rst  entered  the 
camp  of  an  enemy.  Corona  civica;  one  of 
the  highest  military  rewards:  it  was  given 
to  him  who  saved  the  lifie  of  a  citizen. 


Corona  ronvivialia;  the  wreath  worn  at 
feasts.  Corona  m*rali$ ;  given  by  the  ge- 
neral to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the 
enemy's  wall.  Corona  navali$;  given  to 
him  who  flrst  boarded  and  took  an  enemy's 
vessel :  it  was  next  in  rank  to  the  civic 
crown.  Corona  nuxttiaiit;  a  crown  or  wreath 
worn  by  brides.  Corona  obsidhnaUtt  B 
reward  gfiven  to  him  who  delivered  a  be- 
ueged  town,  or  a  blockaded  army.  It  yiraa 
one  of  the  highest  military  honours,  and 
very  seldom  obtained.  Corona  triumpkalu  ; 
a  wreath  of  laurel  which  was  given  by  the 
army  to  the  imperator,  who  wore  it  on  his 
head  at  the  celebration  of  his  triumph. 

CROWN-GLASS,  the  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow-glass. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Fritillaria,  having  a  beautiftil  flower. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL,  a  beauti 
ful  species  of  f'olnta,  the  head  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  series  of  sharp-pointed 
tubercles,  so  as  to  resemble  an  open  crown : 
it  has  also  two  broad  and  very  beautiiol 
zones  running  round  it. 

CROWN'-OFFICE,  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  the 
attorney-general  exhibits  informations  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

CROWN'-POST,  in  buildine,  a  post 
which  stands  upright  in  the  miadle,  be- 
tween two  principalrafters. 

CROWN'-WHEEL,  the  upper  wheel  next 
the  balance  in  a  watch,  and  which  drives 
the  balance. 

CROWN'-WORK,in  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of 
two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  in  the  middle,  vrith  curtains. 
It  is  designed  to  gain  some  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CROYL'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  crye- 
talized  cauk. 

CRU'CIAL,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
transverse,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  as, 
a  crucial  incision. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  vessel  or  melting-pot, 
made  of  clay,  and  so  tempered  and  baked 
as  to  endure  the  greatest  fire.  It  is  used  in 
chemical  operations,  and  b^  workers  in 
gold  and  silver.  Silver,  platma,  and  iron 
arc  also  used  occasionally  as  crucibles. 

CRUCIFIX'ION,  the  act  or  punish- 
ment of  putting  to  death  by  nailing  or  fisa- 
tcning  a  person  to  a  crucifix,  or  cross. 

CRU'CIPORM,  in  botany,  an  epithet  fbr 
flowers  consisting  of  four  petals  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRU'DITY,  among  physicians,  ia  ap- 
plied to  undigested  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  to  humours  in  the  body  which  are 
unconcocted,  and  not  prepared  for  expul- 
sion :  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRU ISER,  a  small  armed  vessel  that 
sails  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  to 

Jirotcct  the  commerce  of  its  own  nation,  or 
br  plunder. 

CRUPELLA'RII,  in  antiquity,  nobility 
among  the  Gauls,  who  were  armed  with  b 
complete  harness  of  steel. 

CHU'OR,  sometimes  signifles  the  blood 
in  general;   sometimes   only  the  Tenooa 
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Mood;  and  atothen^extraTasatador  coan- 
lated  blood;  bnt  the  word  ia  moat  fre- 
qnentlf  naed  fSw  the  red  gkrf>alea  of  blood, 
in  diatinetion  from  the  limpid  or  aerous  part. 
CRUSADES,  the  name  by  which  the 
wara  or  military  expeditiona  were  diatin- 
gniahed,  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Chria- 
tian  nationa  of  the  Weat,  from  the  end  of 
the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  I3th  century,  for 
theconqoeat  of  Paleatine.  They  were  called 
emaadea,  becanae  all  the  warriora  foogbt 
ander  the  banner  of  the  craaa^  and  w<nre 
that  emblem  on  their  dothea.  The  Chria- 
tiana  had  lone  grieved  that  the  Boty  Land, 
where  Jeaoa  had  lived,  tanf^t,  and  died  for 
— i.irm^  where  piona  pilnima  reacnted  to 
poor  out  their  aorrowa,  and  aak  fbr  aid  from 
above  at  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  ahonld 
be  in  the  power  of  nnbelievera.  The  dawn 
of  etviliaation  and  mental  cultivation  had 
joat  conunenced.  Tl»ey  were  at  that  pe- 
riod m  a  atate  to  receive  a  strong  rdigiooa 
eiKitement ;  the  apirit  of  adventure  burned 
within  them;  and  their  imaginationa  were 
alao  eaaily  rouaed  by  the  reporta  of  the 
riehca  of  the  Eaat.  The  Pope  eonaidered 
the  invMion  of  Asia  as  the  means  of  pro- 
moting Christianity  amongst  the  infidels, 
and Mwinning  whole  nationa  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church ;  monarcha  expected  victory 
„_  increase  of  dominion ;  and  their  sub- 
jeeu  were  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  the 
riorions  canae  I  Tet  army  after  army  was 
destroyed  ;  and  though  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories served  to  exhibit  the  soldiers  of 
Christendom  as  heroes  of  a  valorous  age, 
and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was  more 
than  once  under  their  dominion,  the  Chris- 
I  empire  on  the  continent  of  Asia  was 
ituaUyovertbrown,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Mamelukea  fl«d  Sultans  established. 
But  by  meana  of  these  joint  enterprises, 
the  European  nations  became  more  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  feudal  tyrannf  was 
weakened;  a  commercial  intercourse  took 
place  throi^hout  Europe,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  wealth  of  the  citiea;  the 
human  mind  expanded  ;  and  a  number  of 
arta  and  acienoes,  till  then  unknown  by  the 
western  nationa,  was  introduced. 

CBD'RAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given 
to  the  artery  which  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  ernrm,  or  Ie«s,  and  to  the  vein  by 
which   iiiif   blood   returns   towards    the 

CRUSTA'CBA,  or  Cbosta  cbocb  Pibb, 
are  those  covered  with  ahells,  eonsiating  of 
aeveral  jointed  piecea  or  acalea,  as  craba, 
lobaters,  Ac.  These  are  generally  softer 
than  the  ahella  of  the  testaceous  fiah, 
whidi  consist  of  a  single  piece,  and  com- 
BMmly  thicker  and  atronger  than  the 
former,  such  aa  thoae  of  the  oyster,  scallop, 
eo<Ale,  ftc  The  enutaeem  consist  almost 
eatiidy  of  the  three  tribes,  vis.  cancer, 
•mwM,  and  wtatuteuln*. 

CEUSTAL'OOY,  that  part  of  soology 
whidi  trcata  of  erostaoeous  animals,  ar- 
raiwingthem  in  orders,  tribes,  andfomilies, 
an^deseribing  their  forma  and  habiu. 

CEUTSHAGE,  n  fiah  of  the  ahark  kind, 
having  a  triangnlar  hemd  and  mouth. 


CRT'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  lluate  of  I 
aoda  and  alumine,  of  a  white  or  yellowish 
gray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  of  a  foli- 
ated Btructnre.    It  ia  found  in  Greenland. 

CRYOPH'ORUS,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  relation  between  evapomtion 
at  low  temperatures  and  the  production  of 
cold. 

CRTPT,  a  Bubterraneaa  chapd  or  ora- 
tory; or  a  vault  under  a  church  for  the 
interment  of  bodies. 

CRTPTOGAinA,  the  34th  dass  of 
planta  in  the  Linniran  system;  compre- 
hending those  whose  fructification  is  eon- 
eealed  or  inconspicuous,  as  ferns,  mosses, 
liverworts,  and  mushrooms. 

CRYPTOG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  wriUng  in 
dpher,  or  aecret  characters. 

CRYPTOL'OOT,  secret  or  enigmatical 
language. 

CRYSTAL,  a  spedes  of  stone  of  the 
quaru  kind,  belonging  to  the  siliceouB 
class.  When  no  acddental  circamatanee 
has  interrupted  the  crystalisation  (for  it 
must  once  have  been  in  a  soft  state),  it  ia 
alwaja  of  an  hexagonal  or  aix-aided  angular 
form,  pointed  at  both  ends.  This  deacrip- 
tion  of  cryatal  ia  commonly  termed  rock 
cryatal. Cbtbtaz,  in  chemistry  and  mi- 
neralogy, an  inorganic  body,  which  baa 
assumed  the  form  of  a  regiuar  solid,  ter- 
minated by  a  certain  number  of  plane  and 
amoothaurfocea;  ora  sdt  which  assumes  a 
regidar  and  solid  form,  on  the  gradual 
cooling  of  the  solution.— -Cryafol  GUut,  a 
foctitious  crvstal,  more  perfect  in  its  com- 
position ana  mann&cture  than  common 
glass.  It  is  frequently  cut;  and  vases, 
lustres,  and  other  ornaments  are  made  of 
it. Iceland  Crfttal,  a  variety  of  calca- 
reous spar,  or  crystalixed  carbonate  of 
lime,  brought  from  Iceland,  which  is  re- 
markable for  ita  double  refraction. 

CRYSTALINE,  transparent  and  pure, 

resembling  cryatal. Cr^ata  line  Heavens, 

in  ancient  aatronomy,  two  spheres  ima|pned 
between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  tinna- 
ment,  in  the  Ptolemaic  ujtttm,——Crye- 
taline  Humour,  (of  the  eye),  a  very  white, 
transparent,  firm  substance,  adapted  like 
a  glass  lens,  to  converge  rays  of  light  si- 
tuated behind  the  iris,  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

CRY8TALITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
given  to  whinston^  cooled  slowly  after 
fusion. 

CRYSTALIZA'TION,  the  act  or  process 
of  reducing  any  salt  into  a  regular  form  by 
dissolringit  in  a  menstruum,  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  until  it  shooU  into  the  bodies  called 
crystals.  This  process  is  the  efiiect  of  re- 
frigeration, or  evaporation. 

C'RYSTALOG'RAPHT,  the  dodrinc  or 
sdence  of  crystalisation,  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  process,  the  forms  which  crys- 
tals  assume,  &c. 

CU'BATURB,  in  geometry,  the  finding 
exactly  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of 
body. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  reguUr  solid  body, 
consisting  of  six  square  aud  equal  «idfs, 
and  containing  equal  angles.  The  solidity  »t 
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auy  cube  ii  found  by  multiplying  tbe  su- 

Eertioial  ari>a  uf  one  of  the  side*  by  the 
eight. Ciibie  iVmH^er,   in  arithmetic, 

that  which  is  produced  by  the  DtultipUca- 
tion  of  a  squtire  number  by  its  root ;  time, 
04  Is  a  cube  number,  and  arises  by  multi- 
plyinic  16,  the  st^uare  of  4,  by  the  root  4.—— 
Cube  Root,  the  side  of  a  cube  number ;  thua 
3  b  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27. 

CU'BEB,  in  botany,  the  fhiit  of  the 
Piper  Seubeba.  It  is  less  than  pepper,  good 
for  strengthening  the  stomach,  and  aro- 
matic. 

CUBIC,  or  CU'BICAL.  having  the  form 
of  a  cube,  or  that  may  be  coutaioed  within 
a  cube.  Thus,  a  etUne  foot  of  water  ia  the 
water  that  may  be  contained  witbiu  six 
equal  sides,  each  a  foot  square. 

C  U'BIT,  an  ancient  measure,  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  tinger.  Amon^  diffe- 
rent nations  the  length  of  the  cubit  differed. 
The  English  was  18  inches,  the  Roman 
jrather  less,  and  the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures 
la  supposed  to  have  been  22  inches. 

CU'BITANS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  two  muscles  of  the  wiast,  one  of  which, 
called  the  extemut,  serves  to  extend  the 
wrist:  and  the  other,  the  inttrnut,  to 
bend  it. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomr.  a  bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
The  cubitus,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  easy 
and  varied  motion,  is  composed  of  a  binary 
number  of  bones,  caUed  the  eubituM,  or  u/Ma, 
and  the  radhu.  The  situation  of  the  ulna 
is  interior,  its  length  u  greater  than  that 
of  the  radius,  and  nas  a  motion  of  flexion 
and  extension.  The  epithet  cubital  ia  ac- 
cordingly  used;  aa,  tho  vtdtitai  nerve,  ar- 
tery, or  muscle. 

CUCKOO-SPITTLE,  a  white  froth  or 
spume  very  common  on  many  plants  in  the 
spring,  which  forms  the  nidus  of  a  sort  of 
cicada. 

CUCU'BALUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
10  Decandria,  order  8  Trigynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  perennials,  and  coosiat  of 
the  various  campions. 

CU'CULUS,  or  Cuckoo,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Pie*.  They  la^  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  hedge-spurrow,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  spar- 
rows. The  cuckoo  arrives  in  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  the  first 
week  of  Julr.  To  this  shortness  of  the  pe- 
riod of  residence,  joined  with  the  numerous 
progeny  which  nature  has  destined  it  to 

1'ield,  ornithologists  attribute  the  motive 
or  this  singular  arrangeroeut  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature ;  for  by  weans  of  this  re- 
Hource,  cuckoo's  eggs  are  laid  in  an  abun- 
dance that  could  not  be  effected  if  the  bird 
was  to  sit  herself. 

cue  UMBER,  the  name  of  a  plant  and 
its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cueumit.  The  flower 
isjrellowand  bell  shaped;  aud  the  stalks 
trail  on  the  ground,  or  climb  by  their 
creepers.  The  fruit  is  cold,  watery,  and  by 
roauy  thonght  unwholesome. 

CU'CUMIS,  a  genua  of  t>lants,  class  21 


Monoeeia,  order  10  Sjfngenema.  This_ 
comprehends  all  animals  with  herbaeeoua 
scaudent  stems,  as  the  gourd,  coeumber, 
and  uu'Iou. 

CU'CURBIT,  a  chemical  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd.  It  is  used  in  distillation  < 
and  u-ith  its  head  and  cover,  constitutes 
the  alembic. 

CUCURBITA'CEA,  one  of  Linnaus's 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprefaeadinf 
those  which  resemble  the  gourd,  as  the 
cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin,  fte.-— ^he 
epithet  eucwrbitactotu  is  aceordingly  giren 
to  anv  fruit  resembling  a  gourd. 

ClJD,  the  food  which  ruminating  ani- 
mals chew  overajgain;  from  whence^  to 
cAtfw  the  end,  sigmflea,  to  ponder,  think,  or 
ruminate  upon  a  thing. 

CUD'DY,  in  hurgo  ships,  a  plaee  lyins 
between  the  captain-lieutenant's  cabin, and 
the  quarter-deck,  under  the  poop.  It  is 
divided  into  partitions  for  the  master  and 
other  ofllcers.  Also,  a  sort  of  cabin  or 
cook-room,  in  the  fore-part  or  near  tha 
stem  of  a  lighter,  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUE,  the  last  words  of  a  speech,  which 
a  player,  who  is  to  answer,  catches  and  re- 
gards as  an  intimation  to  becin.  Also,  a 
bint  given  to  him  of  what  and  when  he  ia 
to  speak. 

CUIRASS',  apiece  of  defensive  araMNur, 


made  of  iron  plate,  well  hardened,  and  oo- 
vering  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  airdle. 
CMroMkrf,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 


a  cuirass.  In  former  times 
very  common,  but  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
used in  England  about  the  reign  of  Charlea 
II.  The  lance  having,  of  late  years,  again 
been  introduced,  the  cuirass  has  been  re- 
vived among  the  European  cavalry. 

CUL  D£  LAMP,  in  a^tectnre,  a  term 
used  for  several  deoorations,  in  vaolta  and 
ceilings. 

CUL'DEES,  in  chnrch-bistory,  an  order 
of  priests,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Being  remarkable  for  the 
reUgious  exercises  of  preaching  and  pray, 
ing,  they  were  called,  by  way  or  eminence, 
euUor«9  D*i.  After  having  exercised  a 
gpreat  influence  thraughout  the  country, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  increase  of  the  papal  power,  and  tho 
institution  of  monastenea,  more  congenial 
to  the  aspiring  riews  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

CU'LEUS,    in    Roman   antiquity, 


largest  measure  of  eapaoitj  for  bouida, 
containing  forty  ariMS,  equal  to  ISO  gallons. 

CU'LEX,  in  entomology,  a  |Eenus  of  two- 
vringred  flies,  the  mouth  m  which  are  tabu- 
lar, nut  exceedingly  slender  and  Alifonn. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  tho 
gnats  and  humble  bees. 

CULl'NA.  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the 
Aineral  pile  in  which  the  banquet  was  con- 
sumed.——CM/iii«,  a  burial-ground  for  the 
poor. 

CUL'LIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral 
practice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  an- 
ciently assumed  a  right  to  the  drat  night  of 
their  vassals'  brides. 

CULM,  in  botany,  the  stalker  stem  of 
corn  or  grasses,  usually  jointed  and  hollow. 


|_l7d 


Tna  rHKNCii  cuirassikhs  wkur  tkry  coNsrtcuous  at  watbrioo. 
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B  —-;Alaiv  a  species  of  Ibwolcoal,  tamti  ta 
§  I  null  aaatet,  diflndt  to  be  ignited,  and 
^  I  banuMr  ^nth  little  ianc;,  b«t  prododng 

«a  Mipfeaaant  amdL 
CULMIFHSBOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 

for  nch  pluiU  as  have  a  unooth  jointed 


stalk,  mtoMOf  hoDow,  and 


I  joint 


vnpped  aboot  with  single,  narrow,  sharp* 
pointed  leaves*  and  their  seeds  containedm 
ehaiyhaaks,  aa  wheat,  rye,  bailey,  ftc 
CULMINATION,  in  astrononn,  the 
of  any  heavenlr  body  over  the  mo- 
,  or  ita  greatest  altitude  for  the  day. 

■  I  Henoe  eulwummtwm  is  osed,  metaphmicaOy, 

■  ',  tor  the  eondition  of  any  person  or  thing 
5  I  armed  at  the  snoat  brilliant  or  important 
Q  '  point  of  its  pvoflsesa. 

■  I     CVIMUFkM,  the  2«th  of  the  Linncan 

■  !  aataral  order  of  plants  consisting  of  the 


CULTEIT,    in  law,  a  word  applied  in 
•  I  eoart  to  one  ^riao  ia  indicted  for  a  criminal 


CULTTTATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
art  and  practice  of  tilling  and  preparing 
land  for  cropa;  bnt  it  means  also  the 
stady,  cat*;  mnd  practice  necessary  to  the 
euUmmtitm  itiomr  talcnta  and  the  improve* 
meat  ofonr  minJa. 

CULTEUN,  a  long  slender  piece  of 
ordnaae^  serving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great 


CULTEBTAILBD.  in  ship-bnilding.  the 
ftsTming  one  timber  into  another  by  a 
dove-tailed  joint. 

CUMA'NA.  in  botany,  an  Indian  tree 
Rsembling  the  mo." 

•   1 

S  I  CUlf3ULU,  in  botany,  a  high  tree 
i  '  growing  in  Malabar,  the  root  of  which  is 
d  Miid  to  oe  nsefnl  aa  a  decoction  in  certain 
m  I  febrile  diseases. 

S  I  CVHEKUM,  in  antiquity,  a  large  eo- 
.  I  vered  bosket,  used  at  weddings  for  carrying 
■*  I  the  howsehold  stnfl;  Ac  bdonging  to  the 

CUMITfUM,  •  genua  of  plants,  dass  S 
Pemtfmdrimf  onler  S   Digfuim.    The   only 


,  CVMlflN-SBED,  a  long,  slender  seed, 
I  of  ara^rh  teztor^  nnctnoos  when  braised, 
I  of  a  strong  smeQ,  and  a  pungent  taste. 
I  CirMm^US,  a  larfe  cloAd,  flat  at  the 
base,  and  nmnded  in  lU  upper  parts. 
CDTIBUS,  the  wedge,  m  mechanics, 
in  antiquity,  a  company  of 
Dp  in  form  of  a  wedge. 


>  infimtry.  drawn  up  in  form  of  s 
the  better  to  break  through  the 
neks.  Alao,  the  aeats  and  benches  on 
,  which  the  speetat<vs  sat  in  a  theatre^ 
'  which  were  narrow   near  the  stage,  and 

,  broad  behind.1 Cmnemg,  in  natnral  his- 

'  tory.  a  kind  of  fboail  mnasel-sbells,  with 
one  side  much  lontrer  than  the  uther,  and 
foand  in  vast  niunbers  in  many  parUof 
thel^rdom.  „    . 

I  CCTNEIFOBM .  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  resembles  a  wedge;  as,  in  bo- 
tany,  a  cnncifo«in  leaf.  __  ... 

I     CUntEAKEB,  an  <^cer  of  the  king's 


Btheea  at  Boaae. 


—Ct^fpimff  glmtt,  a  glass  ves- 
I,  to  be  qiidied  to  the  skin 


household,  who  vras  formerly  an  attendant 
at  a  feast. 

CUPEL,  a  diaUow  i^emieal  veasd  made 
of  earth,  ashes,  or  onmt  bones,  in  which 
assay-masters  try  metals.  It  retains  thfm 
while  in  a  metaUie  state,  hot  when  changed 
by  Are  into  a  fluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them. 

CCTOLA,  in  architectcre,  a  roof  or 
vault  riaing  in  a  drcnlar  form,  otherwise 
called  the  tktUu  or  domie.  The  aacieBts 
constructed  their  cupolas  of  stone;  the 
modems,  of  timber,  coreted  with  lead  or 
copper.  Hie  flnest  cupola,  aadent  or  bmw 
dern,  ia  that  of  the  Pant] 
Amoing  some  of  the 
cnpobw,  is  that  on  the  Bank  of  Bngiand, 
St.  Peter'a  at  Bom^  the  Hotel  des  lava- 
Hdes  at  Paris,  and  St.  Peal's,  London. 

CUPTING,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of 
applying  the  enpping^;lass  with  aeariflca- 
tan,  for  the  purpose  ofdrawing  away  blood 

or  humours. "      '        •        -    • 

sel  like  a  cup, 

before  and  after  seariflcation,  for  drawing 

blood. 

CUTBEOUS,  resembliBg  copper,  or 
taking  of  its  qnaiitiea. 

CUPBErSUS,  in  1  ..  „ 
trees,  of  which  the  most  heantifnl  species 
is  the  horisontal  cypress,  which  is  the  com. 
mon  timber  in  some  parta  of  the  Levant, 
and  is  said  to  resist  the  vrorm,  the  moth, 
and  putrefaction.  The  Athenians  used  to  ' 
bury  their  dead  in  cofllns  of  cypress,  and  I 
the  mummy  chests  brought  with  those  ' 
bodies  oat  of  Egypt  are  made  of  cypress  | 
wood.      

CUFBIFEBOV8,produeiBgoraft>rding  1 
copper;* aa.  esj*r<^(nvii«  sflver.  ) 

CfU'BATE,  an  officiating,  but  unbene- 
flced  clergyman,  who  performs  the  iutj  of 
a  church,  and  receives  a  salary  from  the 
incumbent  of  the  Uving.  I 

CUBATOB,  among  civiKana,  a  person 
regularly  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  minors,  or  persons  mad.  dtmt,  dmiib,  i 
ftc    There  are  also  curators  (or  the  e^tnte  j 
of  debtors,  and  of  persons  djring  without  , 

heirs. Among  the  Bomaos,  a  trustee  of 

the  affairs  and  interests  of  a  person  eman- 
cipated  or  interdicted. 

CUBCU'LIO,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  , 
insects,  which  infest  granaries  and  live 
upon  the  grain. 

CUBCU'MA,in  botany,  an  In^an  plant  ; 

called  Turmeric A  genus  of  planiK  in 

the  Linasean  system,  class  1  Mumandha,  ^ 
order  1  Monoawni 

CUB'PEW.  a  1 


=  ! 


law  introdnced  from  Voir   j 
Jand  by  William  thr  Con-  ■ 
leror,  that  all  people  should  pot  oat  ibeir 


mandy  into  England  by  William  thr  V 
oueror,  that  all  people  should  pot  oat  1 1 
nre  and  hghu  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 


eight  o'clock.    The  word  u  doived  from  the 
French  t»uvre-/em. 

CU'BIA,  in  Roman  antiqahy,  a  cmaio 
division,  or  portion  of  a  tnbc  Romulus 
divided  the  people  into  thirty  <wrt«,  or 
wards  ;  and  there  were  ten  in  every  tribe, 
that  each  might  keep  the  ceremonies  of 
their  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  the  temple, 
or  holy  place,  appointed  for  every  cans. 
The  priest  of  the  curia  waa  called  emria. 


St 
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AM  VPPBR  CVKBBNT  IS  OOMSTAHTLT  aiiOWIIfO  CONTBABT  TO  TBS  TBADI  WIHDS. 


cur] 


^l^c  S6cientific  axCts  Xitttuvst  treasury ; 


[cut 


Cpbia,  in  law,  signifies  generally  a 
court,  bat  it  was  taken  particularly  for  the 
assemblies  of  bishops,  peers,  &c.  of  the 
mlm,called«eItfmNt<  euria,  curia  publica,SK. 

CUB'LEW,  an  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Scohpax,  and  the  grallic  order.  It  is  of 
an  ash  colour  diversified  with  black ;  fre- 
quents the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  retires  to  the  mountains.  There  is 
also  another  bird  so  called,  which  is  larger 
than  a  partridge,  and  frequents  the  corn- 
fields in  Spain. 

CUR'RA.NT,  the  fruit  of  a  well-known 
shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Ribe:  There 
are  manv  varieties,  re^  white,  and  black. 
A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from 
the  Levant,  is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CUR'EENCY,  in  commerce,  bank-notes 
or  othOT  paper-money  issued  by  authority, 
and  which  are  continually  passing  current 
for  coin. 

CUR'RENTS,  in  navigation,  certain  set- 
tings of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  course,  and  submit 
to  the  motion  impressed  upon  them  by  the 
current.  The  causes  of  currents  are  very 
numerous.  The  waters  may  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  an  internal  impulse ;  by  a  difference 
of  heat  and  saltness ;  oy  the  inequality  of 
evaporation  in  different  latitudes;  and  by 
the  change  in  the  pressure  at  different 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
existence  of  cold  strata,  which  have  been 
met  with  at  great  depths  in  low  latitudes, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  low  current,  which 
runs  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  proves 
likewise,  that  saline  substances  are  distri- 
buted in  the  ocean,  in  a  manner  not  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  produced  by  different  tem- 
peratures.—It  is  well  knovni  alio  that 
there  are  different  eunrfta  of  air. 

CUR'RYING,  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness-maker, 
&c.,  by  giving  them  the  necessary  smooth- 
ness, lustre,  colour,  and  suppleness.  The 
person  working  at,  or  carrying  on  this 
business,  is  called  a  eurrier. 

CUR'SITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  cbancerv,  whose  business  it  is  to 
mi^e  out  original  writs. 

CURTAIN,  in  a  general  sense,  a  cloth 
hanging  round  a  be<C  or  at  a  window,  which 
may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside 
at  pleasure.  Also,  a  cloth-hanging  used  in 
theatres,  to  conceal   the  stage  from  the 

spectators. In  fortification,  the  curtain 

is  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  is  be- 
tween the  fianks  of  two  bastions,  bordered 
with  a  parapet,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way  and  into 
the  moat. 

CUBTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  inter- 
val between  a  planef  s  distance  from  the 
sun  and  the  curtate  distance.  The  curtate 
distance  is  the  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  to  that  point,  where  a  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CU'RULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiguity, 
a  chair,  or  stool,  adorned  with  ivory, 
wherein  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  had 


a  right  to  sit.  The  curule  magistrates  were 
the  tediles,  the  prctors,  censors,  and  con- 
suls. This  chair  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name. 

CUR'VATURE  nf  a  line,  is  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which 
it  becomes  a  curve  of  such  and  surh  pecu- 
liar properties. 

CURTET,  in  horsemanship,  a  particular 
leap  of  a  horse,  when  he  raises  both  his 
fore  legs  at  once,  e(|ually  advanced,  and  as 
his  fore  len  are  faUing,  he  raises  his  hind 
legs,  so  Qiat  all  his  legs  are  from  the 
ground  at  once. 

CUSP,  in  geometry,  the  point  or  comer 
formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meeting, 

and  there  terminating. In  astronomy,  a 

term  for  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

CUSPIDATE,  or  CUSP'IDATED.  a 
term  in  botany,  for  a  leaf,  &c.  haring  a 
sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  ter- 
minating in  a  bristly  point. 

CUSTARD-APPLE,  in  botany,  a  spedes 
of  Jnnona,  growring  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  tnut  is  of  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  of 
an  orange  colour,  containing  a  yellowish 
pulp  of  tne  consistence  of  custard. 

CUSTOM,  in  law.  long  established  prac- 
tice or  usage,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
written law,  and  long  consent  to  which 
g^ves  it  authority. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  the 
duties,  toU,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the 
king  upon  merchandise  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  which  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes. 

CUSTOS  ROTULOHUM,  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  usually  a  nobleman, 
and  always  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
quorum  in  the  county  where  he  is  ap- 
pointed.— —Cuatoe  Brevium,  the  principal 

clerk  belonging  to  the  Common-pleas. 

Cutto*  ocuh,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
preserving  the  eye  in  some  operations. 

CUTA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
belongs  to  or  affects  the  skin ;  as,  a  euta- 
neoiis  eruption,  &c. 

CUTICLE,  in  anatomy,  the  scarf-skin, 
a  thin  membrane  closely  lying  upon  the 
skin  or  cutit,  of  which  it  seems  a  part,  and 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly. 

CUTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  derma,  or  inner 
skin,  which  lies  under  the  cuticle :  it  is 
full  of  pores,  nerves,  fibres,  lymphatic 
ducts,  &c.  and  is  called  the  eufit  vera,  or 
true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the  cuticle. 

CUTLAS,  a  broad  curving  sword,  used 
by  seamen  in  boarding,  &c 

CUT'LERY,  a  term  applied  to  all  cutting 
instruments  made  of  steeL  Although  in  a 
general  sense  it  comprises  all  those  articles 
denominated  edge-tools,  it  is  more  particu- 
larly confined  to  the  manufacture  or  knives, 
scissars,  razors,  surpcal  instruments,  and 
swords.  Those  articles  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  required, 
are  made  from  sheer-steel.  The  finer  kinds 
of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which  ha* 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  is 
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termed  cBst-steel.  i 
ceptible  of  a  fine  p 
of  cMt  Bteel,  the  & 
the  combined  advai 
and  tenacitT.  Afi 
forged,  it  is  narden 
it  to  a  bright  red  hi 
cold  water.  It  is 
afterwards  till  a  bri 
a  straw  eolonr.  T 
knives  is  divided  : 
the  first  is  the  for 

r'ng,  and  the  h 
pinding  and  iiuuai      „ 
sad  the  thirl,  the  iiandling.  which  consisu 
ia  fittios  np  all  the  parts,  and  finishing  the 
knife.    The  blades  are  made  of  the  best 
cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  tempered 
^Kmt  the  same  degree  with  that  of  raxoi 


Bat  the  beantj  and  elegance  of  polished 
iteel  is  not  displared  to  more  advantage 
than  in  the  manafactare  of  the  finer  kinds 


of  sdssars. — ^Damascus  was  andentl  j  famed 
for  its  raiOTs,  sabres,  and  sworda ;  the  latter 
especiaUr,  which  possessed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
ness; while  they  presented  a  beautiful 
wavy  uipearance  called  the  water.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  inter- 
lacing of  very  minute  wires  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  in  alternate  worm- 
ings,  and  the  waving  caused  by  quenching 
the  blade  in  a  solution  of  common  alum. 
Various  other  cities  and  countries  have 
alM  been  famous  at  different  periods  for 
the  manofiacture  of  good  cntleiy ;  as  Lon* 
doo,  Salisbury,  and  Sheffield,  at  the  pre- 
■ent  time  are,  for  admirable  penknivea  and 
wijpcal  instrumen  Cs. 

CUTTER,  a  boat  attached  to  avesael  of 
irar,  which  ia  rowed  with  six  oars,  and  is 
entploved  in  earryiitg  light  stores,  passen- 
gers, Ac. ^AIso,  a  veaeel  with  one  mast 

and  a  straight  running  bowsprit,  which 
nun  be  run  in  opoa  jieck. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the 
BepiMf  a  genua  of  MuAuaca.  They  have 
•man  arms,  with  serrated  cups,  by  which 
they  lay  fiast  hold  of  anything :  they  have 
abo  two  tentacula  longer  than  the  arms. 
When  pursued  they  enut  a  bJack  fluid  that 
darfcess  the  water,  by  which  means  they 
escape.  This  fluid  ia  said  to  finrm  an  in- 
gredient in  India  ink,  and  from  that  cir- 
euBistaBce  it  ia  aometimea  called  the  ink- 
JUL  The  iMck  bone  ia  converted  into 
pounce. 

CUT-WATEB,  the  fore  pi»t  of  a  ship's 

pww,  which  cuU    the  water. Also,  a 

•ame  fm  the  Ringcop**  o'  raaor-bill,  a  spe- 
dea  of  water  SbwL 

CY'ANITE,  in  naineralogy,  an  argiUa- 
ceoos  stone,  of  a  blue  or  greenish  gray 
eolonr. 

CTAN'OGEN,  carbnxetted  axote,  or  the 
blue  compound  of  carbon  and  aaotic  gas. 

CYATH'IFOKM,  in  the  fi»nn  of  a  cup 
or  drinking-glasa,  a  little  widened  at  the  top. 

CT'ATHlTS,  in  Soman  antiquity,  a  liamd 
measure,  containing  four  liauUu,  or  half  a 

pint. ^Also,  a  cup,  which  the  Romans 

used  to  fill  and  drink  from  as  many  timea 


as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  their 
patron  or  mistress. 

CYCLAMEN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Peutandria,  order  1  Mono- 
ffynia.  The  species  are  tuberous  ;  as,  the 
C^elamem  eorum,  or  sow-bread,  &c. 

CY'CLAS,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  10  Dteandria,  order  1  Monogpnia. 
The  species  are  trees,  natives  of  the  CB' 
ribbee  islands. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period 
or  series  of  numbers,  which  regularlv  pro- 
ceed from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  then 
return  a<rain  to  the  first,  and  so  circulate 

perpetually^ CpeU  of  the  Sum,  or  solar 

CTfcU,  a  period  of  28  years,  in  which  the 
Sunday  or  Dominical  letter  recurs  in  the 

same  order. Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  Unar 

cycle,  a  period  of  19  years,  when  the  new 
and  full  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of 

the  month. CycU  tf  indictwn,  a  period 

of  fifteen  years,  in  use  among  the  Romansi 
commendnff  from  the  third  year  before 
Christ.  This  cycle  has  no  connection  with 
the  celestial  motions;  but  was  instituted, 
according  to  Baronius,  by  Constantine. 

CYC'LOG&APU,  an  instrument  used 
for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles. 

CYCLOID,  a  geometrical  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a  circle  along  a 
line. CpeUridml,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  curve,  or  crooked  line,  and  the 
subtense  of  the  figure. 

CYCLOM'BTRY,  a  term  sometimes  used 
for  the  mensuration  of  circles. 

CYCLOPEDIA,  the  circle  or  compass 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  i  a  common  title 
for  a  book  of  this  kind. 

CYCLOP'IC,  savage  and  gigantic;  per- 
taining to  thcwe  monsters  in  abulous  his- 
tonr,  who  are  represented  as  having  assisted 
Ynlcan  in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

CYG'NBT,  in  ornithology,  a  young  swan. 
——In  heraldry,  a  term  when  swans  are  col- 
lared about  the  neck  with  an  open  crown,  to 
which  a  chain  is  affixed. 

CYG'NUS,  the  Swan,  in  ornithology,  a 
well  known  water  fowl,  ranked  among  the 
anas  kind. Cygnut,  in  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CYL'INDBR,in  geometry,  a  solid  body, 
supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of 
a  parallelogram  round  one  of  its  sides  ;  or 
a  long  circular  body  of  uniform  diameter. 
If  the  generating  parallelogram  be  rectan- 
g[ular,  the  cylinder  it  pnxluces  will  be  a 
right  cylinder,  that  is,  it  will  have  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  base.  If  the  paralel- 
lo^am  be  a  rhombus,  or  rhomboides,  the 

cylinder  will  be  oblique  or  scalenous. 

Cylinder,  in  gunnery,  the  whole  hollow 
length  of  a  great  gun ;  the  bore. 

CYL'INDROID,  a  solid  bodv,  approach 
ing  to  the  figriure  of  a  cylinder,  out  differing 
in  some  respects,  as  having  the  bases  eT 
liptical,  but  parallel  and  equaL 

CTLIN'DRUS,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  shell-fish,  the  shell  of  which  u 
simple,  without  a  hinge,  formed  of  one  con- 
tinued piece,  and  of  a  figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  cylinder.  Its  animal  inhabitant 
is  called  liwuta. 
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CTMATIUM,  CT1CA.  or  81'MA.  in  ar- 
ehiteetiiTe,  a  member  or  moulding  of  the 
oomiee,  the  profile  of  which  it  waTin^ 
that  ii,  ooncave  at  the  top  and  confez  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  concave  part  of  the 
moulding  projecta  beyond  the  oouTex  part, 
the  epwuMum  it  denominated  a  nma-reeta  ; 
but   when   the   convex   part    forma   the 

;nt  used  by 
th  !  of  brass, 

su  i  a  kettle- 

dr  !d  in  mili- 

:ave  metal 


truck 
lead 


c  toge- 
of  the 


genus  of 
der  2  Jn- 
oat-shaped 
xj,  and  is 

di  by  itsten- 

to 

ihoot;  also 

a  I  florets  do 

nOk  mu  rise  uviii  luc  muuc   uuiuk 

CTirOPHANE.  a  mineral;  called  also 
CkrvMbtrfL  Its  colour  is  green  of  different 
shades,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  next  to 
the  sapphire. 

CTMO'8^  the  6Srd  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Lynaeus,  comprdiending  such 
plants  as  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cyme. 

C  T  N  A  N  'C  H  E,  among  physicians,  an 
inflammation  of  the  larynx.  It  is  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  and  comprehends  the  quinsey, 
craup,  and  malignant  sore  throat. 

CTNAN'CHUM.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
flanta,  which  are  all  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs.  The  principal  species  are  Ctfnan- 
ehum  vimiuale,  Euphot^fU,  Jpocpnum,  &c. 

CTNANTHRCyPIA,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dor, 
wherein  the  patient  avoids  the  light,  and 
dreads  the  water. 

CYN'IC,  a  man  of  a  sorly  or  snarling 

temper;   a   misanthrope. The  Cpniet 

were  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
valued  themaelves  upon  their  contempt  of 
riches  and  sute,  arts,  sciences,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

CYN'IPS,  the  OaU-fly,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, -of  which  there  are  36  species,  chiefly 
found  in  tbe  oak.  The  most  beauUful  gall 
is  the  production  of  the  cy%ip»  mureua 
ffemmtt,  who  piercing  the  terminsLl  bud  of 
tbe  tree  deposits  its  en  in  the  interior,  and 
thereby,  with  the  hatdtung  and  progressive 
growth  of  the  larva,  converts  it  fh>m  a 
Healthy  bud  into  a  fine  dark  green 


leafed  like  a  rose-bud  beginning  to  blow, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held  to  the 
branch  by  a  pedicle. 

CTNOCE^ITALUSfin  loobgy.  a  sort  of 
ape  with  a  head  like  a  dog. 

CTNODON^ES,  in  anat«ny,  dog-teeth, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  eaeh  jaw,  one  on 
each  side  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the 

'"CYNOGLOS'SUM,  in  botanv.  Honnd's- 
tongne;  a  genus  of  plants,  euiss  <  Pe»- 
eanrfrto,  orderl  JfiMuvynJa. 


CTNOBBHCXDEN,  in  botanv.  the  dog- 
rose;  also  the  flower  of  the  red  my. 

CYNOREX'IA,  in  medicine,  a  canine 
appetite. 

CTN'OSUBE,  in  astronomy,  a  constel- 
lation near  the  north  pole,  consisting  of 
seven  stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
like  the  four  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  three 
lengthwise,  like  the  beam ;  henoe  called 
the  chariot  or  Charles's  wain. 

CTNOSU'RUS,  in  botanv,  a  Kenus  of 
plants,  class  8  Triandria,  order  2  Diffjftu  ; 
natural  order  Cframtna,  or  Grasses.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials. 

CTPABIS'SJS,  in  antiquity,  fiery  me- 
teors, or  atmospherical  phenomena  appear- 
ing in  the  night. 

CT'PHONISM,  in  Gredan  antiquity,  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  oimiiuds,  by 
fastening  a  coUar  of  wood  round  their 
necks,  by  which  their  heads  were  kept 
bowed  down. 

CTTBE8S  TBEB  [see  CvrsKssns] ; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  SempenirtnM 
or  common  cypress,  the  evergreen  Amen* 
can  cypress  or  white  cedar,  ana  the  Di»tiehm 
or  deciduous  American  cypress. 

CTP^INUS,  in  ichthyokwr,  a  prenua  of 
fishes,  including  the  carp,  buoel,  gudgeon, 
tench,  gold-fisb,  chub,  and  several  other 
fresh-water  fish. 

CTBBNA'IC&  a  sect  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers, so  called  from  their  founder,  Aria- 
tippus  of  Cjrrene,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
The  great  principle  of  their  doctrine  was, 
that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  thia  lifSe  is 
pleasure. 


CT8T,   a  bag  which  contains  morbid 

animu  bodies. Cy*t' 

peculiar  substance  supposed  to  be  generated 


matter  in  a 


>«tie  o*ifde,  a 


m  the  kidneys. 

CT8TICI8,in  medicine,  inflammation  in 
the  bladder.  According  to  Cullen,  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  the  clau  Fi/ntAm,  order 
PMftfmoriit, 

CT8'TIDB8,  in  medicine^  encysted 
tumours,  or  such  as  have  their  substance 
induded  in  a  membrane. 

CTSTOCELE.  in  surgery,  a  hernia  or 
rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
nnnary  bladder. 

CTSTCyrOMT,  the  practice  of  opening 
encysted  tumours  for  the  discharge  of  mor- 
bid matter. 

CTrOBLA8T,  in  boUny,  a  nndeos  ob-  ' 
served  in  the  bladders  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  plants,  and  regarded  aa  a  universal  ele- 
mentary ornm.  I 

CTTHA'BU8,  in  ichthyology,  a  sca-flsh 
of  the  turbot  kind.  | 

CYTISU8,  in  botany,  the  Laburnum,  or 
Bean  Trefoil-tree.— Also,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  17  DiadtlphiAt  order  4  Deean^rM;  the  j 
species  of  which  are  shrubs. 

CZAB,  the  tide  assumed  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Bussia.  The  first  that  bore  this  | 
title  was  Basil,  the  son  of  Basilides,  under 
whom  the  Bussian  power  began  to  appear, 
about  1470.  The  word  is  of  old  Sclavonic 
origin,  and  is  neariy  equivalent  to  king. 

CZABl'NA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
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D,  the  ftmrth  letter  in  the  atphabet,  U  a 
dental  articulation,  haTing  a  kind  of  middle 
•ovnd  between  the  t  and  th;  its  «ound 
beinf  fonned  by  a  atronger  impnlae  of  the 
tongue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
than  ia  neceaaarj  ill  tne  pronunciation  of 
the  C  D,  aa  a  numeral,  denote*  500;  as  an 
abbreriatioB  it  atanda  tar  Doctor,  Domini, 
Ac;  aa  M.D.,  I>oetor  of  Medicine;  D-D^ 
D<»etar  of  Divinity;  AJD^  Anno  DominL 
Aa  a  aigB,  it  ia  one  of  the  Dominical  or 
SuBdaylettera ;  and  in  Music,  it  is  the  no- 
minal of  the  aecond  noU  in  the  natnxal 
diatonie  scale  of  C. 

DA'ALDER,  a  I>ntch  nlTor  coin,  of  the 
▼alue  of  a  gnUder  and  a  half,  or  about  9s.  7d. 

DAB,  a  small  dat  fiah  of  the  genns  PUu- 
99meetea;  it  ia  thinner  and  less  than  the 
flounder,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

DA  CAPO,  in  music,  an  Italian  phrase 
rigniiying  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  is 
to  be  repeated  firom  the  bepnning.  It  is 
alao  used  aa  a  call  or  acclamation  to  the 
mnncal  performer  at  concerts,  ftc,  to  re- 
peat the  air  m  piece  which  has  just  been 
teiahed. 

DACB.  a  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind ;  it 
ia  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  roach. 

DACBTG  ELO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  insanity,  in  which  the  maaiae  laughs 
and  weeps  at  the  same  time. 

DACTTLIC,  an  epithet  for  verses  which 
end  with  a  dactyl  instead  of  a  spondee. 

DACTTIi,  a  foot  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetij,  eonnating  of  a  long  syllable  fol- 
lowea  by  two  short  ones ;  as  dominvM,  ear- 
When  combined  with  the  foot  eslled 
oonsistinK  of  two  long  syllables, 
line  of  hexameter,  or  six  feet 
poetry,  in  which  the  dactyla  and  spondees 
are  taatefblly  intermingled. 

DACTTLiI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  attri- 
buted to  the  first  priests  of  the  goddess 
Cybd^  who  were  particularly  called  Dae- 
tifU  UM,  because  she  waa  prindpsdly  ho- 
noured on  moont  Ida  in  Phrygia. 

DACTTLIOM'ANCT,  a  kind  of  diri- 
nation  amonir  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  waa  perflbrmed  by  aaapeoiUng  a  ring 
by  a  thread  ores  a  table,  the  edce  <a  which 
waa  marked  with  the  iettera  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Aa  the  ring,  after  ita  vibration  ceased, 
happened  to  hang  over  certain  letters,  these 


k  spondee, 
t  ibnaa  a 


1  toeetherjnve  the  aaawer. 
DACTTI.I<yniS'CA,  a  eolleetton  of  en- 

DAC^n^S,  a  genua  of  plants  m  the 
Ltenaean  ayatem,  class  8  Trtandria,  order 

S  Diffrmim.    Natural  order  of  Grasses. 

MtmetpUm  ia  alao  the  botanie  name  for  the 


DACTTLOL'OGT,  or  DACTYLON'OMT, 
the  art  of  eonrninnicating  ideas  nr  thoaghts 
by  the  flnsera;  or  the  art  of  numbering  on 


DAC'TTliOS,  the  shortest  measure 
among  the  Greeks^  being  the  firarth  part 
of  a  palm. 

DADO,  the  die,  or  that  part  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pedestal  of  a  column  between  its 
base  and  cornice.  It  is  also  the  name  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

DAI/DOCK,  fai  botany,  the  heart  of  a 
tree  thoroughly  decayed. 

DADU'CHI,  priMU  of  Ceres,  who  at  the 
Ibaats  and  saranfices  of  that  goddess,  ran 
about  the  temple  with  lighted  torches,  de- 
livering them  nom  hand  to  hand,  till  they 
had  pfwaed  through  the  whole  company. 

D AD'ALA,  two  festivaU  in  Bceotia.  One 
waa  held  by  the  Plateaus  in  a  large  grove, 
where  they  exposed  to  the  air  pieces  of 
boiled  flesh;  and  obaerring  on  what  trees 
the  crows  aUghted,  that  came  to  fbed  upon 
them,  they  cut  them  down  and  formed  them 
into  statues  called  Datdala.  The  other 
ftetival,  which  was  much  more  solemn,  waa 
observed  in  different  parts  of  Bceotia  once 
in  sixty  years,  when  they  carried  about  the 
statue  of  a  female,  called  Dcdala,  and 
everr  city  and  every  man  of  fortune  offered 
a  bull  to  Jupiter,  and  aa  ox  or  hrifer  to 
jn««  ♦V-  -.>^^.  -'Tole  proriding  sheep. 
Th  id  incense,  were  laid 

up  together  with  twelve 

sU  tied  tb 


]  NIA,  ia  the  medical 

wr  tts,  denoted  a  madness 

wb  to  arise  from  dcmo- 
ni« 

]  itany,  a  species  of  the 

Nluuasua. 

DAGUERBEOTTPE,  the  name  givea  to 
the  process  discovered  by  Daguerre,  by  j 
whicn  all  images  prodaced  by  the  camera  | 
obscura  are  retained  and  fixed  in  a  few  i 
moments  upon  surfaces  of  silver  by  the  ac- 1 
tion  of  light.  The  daguerreotypie  draw- 
ings, or  prints,  or  impresuons — for  we 
hwrdly  know  by  which  term  to  call  them—  i 
are  produced  by  the  box  or  machine  used 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  camera  obscura. 
The  rays  of  light  are  collected  into  a  fbcna, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sabstanee 
upon  which  the  desired  i 


to  be  secored. 


representation  is 

This  substance  is  a  thin 


plate  of  copper,  covered  with  a  very  thin 
Umina  of  silver,  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
what  is  called  technically  '  dry  rolling.'  or 
compression.  The  surface  of  the  silver  is 
polished  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  and  before 
being  used  the  plate  is  heated  to  a  slight 
degree,  by  a  lamp,  containing  spirits  of 
wine,  being  placed  beneath  it.  This  beat- 
ing causes  a  voltaic  action  on  the  metals. 
The  plate  after  cooling  is  rubbed  with  a 
preparation  of  sulphur,  and  polished  very 
finely  by  pounce,  triturated  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder.    The  pUte  U  then  pUced  in  a 
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sort  of  box  closely  shat  np,  in  which  it 
andergoes  a  sort  of  fnmigation  frora  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  dnrin{(  which  operation 
the  room  is  darkened,  and  all  rays  of  liRbt 
carefully  excluded.  The  plate  being  jodged 
sufficiently  prepared,  is  placed  in  the  ma* 
chine  of  the  camera  obscnra,  and,  on  being 
remored,  it  presents  no  vestige  of  a  picture, 
but  wpears  bright,  clear,  and  eoloorlcsa. 
In  this  state  it  is  placed  in  a  box,  having 
on  one  side  a  glass  throu^  which  it  may 
be  seen.  The  box  is  fumigated  with  the 
vapour  of  mercury,  to  a  heat  of  eighty-live 
degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
commencing  at  forty-five  degrees.  After 
remaining  in  this  box  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  the  outline  of  a  picture  is  perceiv- 
able through  the  glass;  the  details  gra- 
dually develope  themselves,  and  a  very 
beautiful  representation  is  produced,  in 
which  there  is  a  slight,  certainly  a  slight, 
but  y«t  obvious,  tint  of  colour.  This  repre- 
sentation is  most  accurate  and  minute  in 
every  respect,  and  is  an  extraordinary  mi- 
niature view  of  the  large  objects  in  actual 
existence.  The  plate  ia  then  washed  with 
a  slight  cbemieal  acid,  and  the  process  is 
perfected.  When  the  light  is  favourable, 
four  or  five  seconds  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  by  the  processes 
which  have  been  hitherto  generally  adopted. 
According  as  it  is  less  intense,  the  necessary 
time  may  be  greater,  but  never  should  ex- 
ceed a  minute.  In  general,  the  shorter 
the  time  in  which  the  picture  is  made,  the 
more  perfect  the  picture  will  be,  especially 
if  it  be  a  portrait,  because  the  defects  of 
the  representation  most  commonly  arise 
from  the  object  represented,  or  some  part 
of  it  having  shifted  its  position  during  the 
process.  In  that  case,  the  picture  presents 
the  object  aa  though  it  were  teen  through 
a  mist.  Various  improvements  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced  into  the  Da- 
guerreotype, the  moat  important  being  the 
employment  of  compounds  of  iodine  and 
bromine,  iodine  and  diloriae,  instead  of  the 
fbrmler  substance  only.  The  sensibility  of 
the  plates  is  by  this  means  infinitely  in- 
creased, so  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, portraits  can  be  produced  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  application  of  chlortde  of 
gold  to  the  surface  of  the  silver  plate  after 
the  picture  is  finished,  as  was  recommended 
by  Fieean,  has  given  a  much  greater  degree 
of  permanence  than  those  productions  pre- 
viously exhibited. 

The  discovery  of  this  beautiful  applica- 
tion of  the  chemical  properties  of  light  is  of 
very  recent  date.  Effbrta  to  fix  illuminated 
images  by  means  of  the  chemical  agency  of 
light  were  made  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy  as 
early  aa  1802.  but  without  success,  no  pre- 
paration being  discovered  capable  of  ren- 
dering a  surface  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be 
affected  by  the  subdued  light  of  a  camera. 
Sir  H.  Davy  produced  a  faint  impression  of 
the  illuminated  image  produced  in  a  solar 
microscope,  but  being  unacquainted  with 
any  method  of  suspending  the  further  action 
of  light  on  the  picture,  no  permanentlv  per- 
feet  eiTect  resulted,  and  the  subject  was  laid 


aside.  In  many  subsequent  years  the  la- 
bours of  M.  Dngurrre  and  H.  Niepce  were 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1839  that  they 
were  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
the  result  laid  before  the  world.  [For  for- 
tber  details  see  the  article  Fbotookafbt.^ 
DAH'LIA,  the  name  of  a  genua  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ctm^fomttt, 
or  compound  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  but  has  of  late  years  become  com- 
mon in  our  gardens ;  and  i  ' '  *  *  qa. 
mental  in  the  autumnal  seaa  her 

flowers  are  scarce.    The  rooi  ial, 

composed  of  fiascides  of  tul  em 

is  straight,  branching,  and  i  rda 

of  six  feet  in  height ;  the  fk  sli- 

tary,  at  the  extremity  of  V  lea, 

and  by  cultivation  have  beei  md 

made  to  assume  a  variety  of  c  is 

reproduced  firom  the  seed,  or  uj  uic  uin- 
sion  of  the  roots,  which  ia  the  most  ap- 
proved mode;  and  it  requires  freauent 
watering.  In  autumn  the  roota  ahould  be 
taken  np^  oovovd  vrith  dry  sand,  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost  dnrin|^  the 
vrinter.  The  roots  fVimish  the  Mexicans 
vrith  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  thoo^ 
the  taste  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

DA'IRT,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  managing  milk, 
making  butter,  cheese,  &e.  Temperature 
in  a  dairy  is  of  the  first  importance ;  for  if 
too  much  heat  be  admitted,  the  milk  will 
quickly  become  sour;  and  if  too  cold  an 
atmosphere  prevails,  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
success.  Dairr  farms,  in  general,  consiat 
chiefiy  of  meadow  and  pasture,  vrith  only 
a  snuul  portion  of  the  land  under  tillage ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  proved  tnat 
stall-feeding,  with  green  crops,  u  most  im- 
portant in  the  management  of  cows ;  for  in 
this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  milk  through 
the  whole  wmter  season. 

DAIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  10 
Becttudria,  order  1  Mon«gynuu  The  qpe> 
cies  are  all  deciduous  shrubs. 

DA'ISY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Belli*,  of  several  varieties. 

DA'GON,  an  idol  of  the  Fhilistines,  of 
the  human  shape  upvrards,  and  resembling 
a  fish  downwards,  vrith  a  finny  taiL 

DA'KER-HEN.  a  fowl  of  the  gallinaoe- 
ous  kind,  somewhat  resembling  a  partridse 
■'  '  I  the  same  as  t£e 


r,  in  law, 
tt  into  another's 
if  the  ovmer  or  oc- 
md  do  damage  by 
o  the  grass,  com, 
the  party  injured 
them. 

he  estimated  equi- 

istained;    or    Uuit 

id  by  a  jury  to  the 

repair  his  loss. 

..„»..>.^-,.,„   M^.vuounced    dam'mt*), 

s  fruit  tree,  bearing  a  small  plum,  of  an 

oval  shape;  tbe  Prnnm*  Dawnuceum, 

DAMASK,  a  silk  stuflf  with  a  raised  pnt. 
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DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a  term 
naed  for  such  tmngs  and  quantities  as  are 
giera  or  known,  in  order  to  tind  other  tilings 
therefrom,  that  are  unknown.  Euclid  uses 
the  word  fbr  such  spaces,  lines,  and  angles, 
as  are  of  a  giren  magnitude,  or  to  which  we 
can  assign  others  equal. 

DATE,  that  part  of  a  writing  or  letter 
which  expresses  the  day  of  the  month  and 

year. Date,  in  law,  is  the  description  of 

the  day,  month,  or  year  of  our  Lord ;  with 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in  which 
a  deed  or  other  writing  was  executed.— 
An  ante-date  is  a  date  prior  to  the  real  time 
when  the  instrument  was  signed.  A  pott- 
date  is  that  posterior  to  the  real  time. 

DATE-TAEE,  in  botany,  the  Pkeenix 
dactyt\fera,  a  species  of  palm  which  flou- 
rishes in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
growing  fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  high ;  distinguishing  the  land- 
scape of  those  countries,  and  affording 
the  inhabitants  food,  clothing,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  pulpy,  firm,  sweet,  and  esculent ;  and 
in  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  kernel. 

DATH'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  borate 
of  lime,  of  which  there  are  two  sub-species, 
the  common  and  the  botryoidaL 

DATI8I,  in  lo^c,  an  arbitrary  teim  for 
a  mode  of  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion 
are  particular  affirmatives. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DATU'BA,  in  chemistry,  a  vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  Datura  etramonium. 

^Also,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 

class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monoffjrnia, 

DAU'CUS,  the  Cabbot,  a  well-known 
vegetable.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia:  the  species 
are  biennials  or  annuals. 

DAUTHIN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  C^ce.  It  is  said  that,  in  1349, 
Humbert  II.,  the  last  of  the  princes  of 
Dauphiny,  having  no  issue,  gave  his  do- 
minions to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  king's  eldest  son  should  be 
styled  the  Dauphin. 

DAVID'S  DAT,  (St.)  the  1st  of  March, 
kept  by  the  Welsh  in  honour  of  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Miney,  in  Wales ;  who  at  the  head 
of  their  forces  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Saxons.  It  is  the  invariable  cus- 
tom of  the  Welsh  to  wear  leeks  in  their 
hats  on  this  day. 

DAWN,  the  commencement  of  the  day, 
when  the  twilight  appears. 

DAT,  according  to  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  that  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  when  it  is  light : 
or  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  time  which 
elapses  from  its  setting  to  its  rising  again 
being  considered  the  night.  The  word  day 
is  often  taken  m  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  night  also;  or  to  denote  the  time 
of  a  whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth.  The  day  is  also  distin- 
guished into  civil  and  astronomical.  The 
civil  day  is  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 


reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  trxnu 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  The  astronomical 
day  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to  the 

noon  of  the  next  day. ^The  nautical  dap 

ends  at  the  instant  the  astronomical  day 
begins ;  so  that  nautical  time  in  days  of  the 
month,  is  always  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  astronomical  time,  and  the  civil 
day  is  midway  between  both. The  Baby- 
lonians began  the  day  at  suiwrising;  the 
Jews  at  sun-setting;  the  Egyptians  at  mid- 
night, as  do  several  nations  in  modem 
times,  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Ame- 
rican, &c.-—Day»  qf  araee,  in  commerce, 
a  customary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  becomes  due. 
Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  other  countries 
the  time  allowed  is  much  longer,  but  the 
merchants  there  very  rarely  avwl  them- 
selves of  the  time. 

DAT'-FLT,  in  entomology,  the  Ephemera 
of  Linncus ;  an  insect,  so  called  from  the 
shertness  of  its  existence,  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  day. 

DAT'-LILT,  in  botany,  the  HewuroealUe 
of  Linnnus ;  a  plant  so  called  because  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
one  day. 

DA T'COAL,  a  name  g^ven  by  miners  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  cou. 

DAT'-WBIT,  or  DAT'-BULE,  m  law,  a 
rule  or  order  in  court  permitting  a  prisoner 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  day. 

DAZE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  glittmng 
•tones,  found  in  tin  and  lead  mines. 

DE'ACON,  the  lowest  of  the  three  order* 
of  clergy  (deacons,  priests,  and  bishops)  in 
the  English  church.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of  God ; 
in  which  sense,  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
st)^led  deacons :  but,  in  its  restrained  sense, 
it  is  taken  for  the  third  order  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  form  of  or- 
daining a  deacon  declu«s  that  it  is  his  office 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
communion ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  the 

Sractice  of  the  ancient  church,  he  is  con- 
ned to  the  administration  of  the  wine  to  the 
communicants.  A  deacon  is  not  capable  of 
any  ecclesiastical  ]^romotion;  yet  he  may  be 
chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  or  lecturer  to  a  parish  church. 

-in  the  Bomish  church,  the  deacon's 

office  is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest, 
to  incense  the  choir,  to  put  the  mitre  on 
the  bishop's  head  at  the  pontifical  mass, 
and  to  assist  at  the  communion.— —In 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  places  of 
worship,  the  deacons  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants. In  Scot- 
land, an  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  the  mas- 
ter of  an  incorporated  company,  is  styled  a 
deacon. 

DE'ACONESS,  a  female  deacon  in  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  aa 
ancient  as  the  apostolical  age;  for  St.  Paul 
calls  Phoebe  a  servant  of  the  church  of 
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Cenchrea.  One  part  of  their  oflBce  waa  to 
assist  the  minister  at  the  baptising  of 
women,  to  nndresa  them  for  immersion,  and 
to  dress  them  again,  that  the  whole  cere- 
mony might  be  performed  with  all  the 
decency  becoming  so  sacred  an  action. 

DEAD  LANGUAGE,  a  language  which 
is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  oommon  ose  by  a 

g-ople,  and  known  only  m  writings;  as  the 
ebrew.  Greek,  and  Latin. 
DEAD'-LIGHTS,  strong  wooden  ports, 
made  to  suit  the  cabin  wmdows,  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  to  prerent  the  water  from 
entering  the  ship  in  a  storm. 

DEAl>-£TE8,  in  sea-language,  a  kind  of 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  whereby 
the  shrouds  are  fastened  to  the  chains. 

DEAD-EECKONING,  in  nangation,  the 
difference  between  the  plaee  of  a  ship  by 
the  log  and  by  astronomical  observation, 
owing  to  currents.  &c. 

DEAD'-WATEB,  the  eddy  water  elosmc 
in  with  a  ship's  stem  aa  the  passes  through 
the  water. 

DEAD'- WORKS,  the  parts  of  a  ship 
which  mxe  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  she  is  balanced  for  a  voyage. 

DBAPTf  ESS,  or  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  generally  arises  either  from  an  ob- 
stmction  or  depression  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 
or  from  some  oc^ection  of  matter  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  mner  ear;  or  from  the  auditory 
passage  being  stopped  up  by  hardened  excre- 
tions ;  or  lastly,  from  some  excrescence,  or 
•wdling  of  the  glands,  or  some  foreign  body 
introduced.  It  occurs  in  every  degree,  from 
that  which  merely  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  sounds,  to  that 
state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation 
in  this  organ  than  in  any  other ;  and  sound 
is  felt  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  mere  vibration.  Deafness,  in 
every  degree,  affects  the  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  if  it  is  so  great  that  the 
person  can  no  longer  distinguish  between 
artiealate  sounds,  ne  is  inc^imble  of  ac- 
quiring apeech  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
becomes  dumb  in  consequence  of  his  deaf- 
ness. Much  has  been  done  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  alleviate 
this  dire  misfortune  by  the  establishment 
of  instittttiotta  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  "  It  appears,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Conversatlona  Lexicon,  "that  there 
are  now  oghty-one  establishments  for  deaf 
Btntea  in  ^rope;  of  whieh  Spain  has  one, 
Portugal  one.  Italy  six,  Switzerland  four, 
Baden  fbnr,  Wnrtembnrg  three.  Bavaria  one, 
Pmsata  eight,  the  rest  of  Germany  ten,  Den- 
mark two,  Sweden  one.  Enssia  one,  Holland 
four.  Great  Britain  ten,  and  Prance  twenty, 
rix." 

DEAL,  fir-planka  of  different  thicknesses, 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  much  used  in 

^DBAN,  a  dignitary  of  the  chnrch  of 
England,  next  to  a  bishop,  and  head  of  the 

chapter,  in  a  cathedral  or  council. Dtan 

mmd  Chapter,  are  the  bishop's  ceniicil  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  in  the  affairs  of 
reUgioB,  and  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 


DEATH,  a  total  and  permanent  cessation 
I  of  all  the  vital  fhnctions,  when  the  organs 
j  have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the 
susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  "Men," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "fear  death,  as  children 
fear  the  dark ;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in 
I  children  is  increased  by  frightful  tales,  so  is 
j  the  other.  Groans,  convulsious,  weeping 
I  friends,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible ; 
yet  there  is  no  passion  so  weak  but  conquers 
the  fear  of  it.  and  therefore  death  is  not 
such  a  terrible  enemy;  revenge  triumphs 
over  death  ;  love  slights  it ;  drnui  of  shjune 
prefers  it;  grief  flies  to  it;  and  fear  anti- 
cipates it."  A  hapny  life  is.  indeed,  de- 
sirable; for  life  is;  out  death  is  not.  To 
talk  of  death,  is  to  give  a  name  to  nothing. 
To  part  with  life,  is  to  part  vrith  that  of 
which  we  can  never  regret  the  loss.  The 
alarms  most  prevalent  among  mankind  seem 
to  arise  fkom  two  considerations,  vis.  the 
supposed  corporeal  suffering  attending  it; 
and  the  state  that  is  to  succeed  it.  With 
respect  to  the  supposed  eorporeal  suffering, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  aeath  is  a  mere 
passive  extinction  of  the  vital  fire,  unat- 
tended with  anv  exertion  of  the  animal 
functions,  and  tnerefore  wholly  free  from 
pain.  The  agonies  and  sufferings  incident 
to  sickness  or  wounds,  are  the  agonies  and 
sufferings  of  life,  not  of  death ;  they  are  the 
struggles  of  the  body  to  live,  not  to  die; 
efforts  of  the  machine  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  its  functions  are  impeded. 
But  when  the  moment  of  dissolution  arrives, 
all  sense  of  suflfering  is  subdued  by  an  in* 
Btantaneous  stoppage  of  life,  or  by  a  languid 

insensible  fiunting. In  law,  there  u  a 

natural  death  and  a  civil  death:  natural, 
where  actual  death  takes  place;  civil,  where 
a  person  is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged 
so  by  law;  as  by  banishment,  abjuration 
of  the  realm,  Ac 

DEATH'- WATCH,  a  liUle  insect,  which 
inhabits  old  wooden  Kimiture,  and  is  famous 
for  striking  with  iu  head  against  paper  or 
some  other  material,  and  thereby  making;  a 
ticking  noise,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which 
by  ignorant  and  superstitions  peop^^  *"  *^^' 
posed  to  be  a  presage  of  death.  This  insect 
IS  a  small  beetle,  6-16ths  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  spotted;  having 
transparent  wings  under  the  vagina,  or  hard 
case,  belonging  to  the  beetle  tnbe ;  a  large 
c^  or  helmet  on  its  head,  and  two  an- 
tennae proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  doing  the  office  of  proboscides.  The 
ticking  is  merely  the  mode  of  call  which 
the  male  insect  makes  for  its  mate. 

DEBA'CLE  CPr.],  a  geological  term,  to 
designate  a  violent  rush  of  waters,  which, 
overcoming  all  opposing  barriers,  carries 
with  it  stones,  rocks.  Ac,  and  spreads  them 
in  all  directions. 

DEBA  TK.  in  ParHamtnt,  the  published 
report  of  arcuments  for  and  against  a 
measure,  in  eithi>r  house  of  parliament.    , 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  used  at  the  cus- 
tom-house for  a  certificate  signed  bv  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  which  entitles  a 
merchant  exporting  soods  to  the  receipt  of 
a  bounty,  or  a  drawback  of  duties. ^It 
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alto  denotei  a  Mnrt  of  bill  drawn  upon  the 
gOTemmeiit* 

DEBIT,  a  tenn  osed  in  book-keemng  to 
expreu  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to 
which  all  articles  are  carried  that  are 
chaned  to  an  account. 

DEBOUCH',  in  military  language,  to 
inue  or  march  oat  of  a  narrow  plaee,  vr 
from  defiles. 

DEBRIS  (pron.  dehre^)  mins  or  rub- 
bish ;  applied  particularlT  to  the  fragments 
of  rocks.— —llie  word  aebria  is  also  used 


says,  along  with  the  flower-petals,  while 
the  contrary,  it  is  called  MruMmarf    ' 
it  remains  after  these  are  fidlen. 


iwhen 


DECaCRAM,  a  French  wdf^  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain. 
DECILITBB,  a  French  measure  of  c»> 


padty.  eoual  to  one-tenth  of  a  liter. 
DBCIM'ETBR,   i     ~ 
I  the 


French   measure  of 


ten  pistils. 

DECAHEDBON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
or  body  haTing  ten  sides.  • 

DEiTALITEBt  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  liters,  or  610,i8  eubie 
inches. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  commandments 
or  precepts  delirered  by  Ood  to  Moses,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraTcd  on  two 
tables  of  stone. 

DECAMliRON,  a  work  containing  the 
actions  or  confersations  of  ten  days.  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred tales  related  in  ten  days. 

DECAMETER,  a  French  measure  of 
lenf^th.  consisting  of  ten  metres,  and  equal 
to  393  English  inches,  and  71  decimals. 

DECAPHTLLOUS,in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plsnts  havinc  ten  leaves. 

DECARBONIZATION  (of  east-iron), 
a  process  resorted  to  in  order  to  convert 
cast-iron  into  steel  and  malleable  iron. 

DECA8TICK,  a  poem  eonsisting  of  ten 
lines. 

DECA8TTLE,  in  architecture,  a  build-^ 
ing  with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in 

DBCEMDEITTATE,  having  ten  potnU 
or  teeth. 

DECEMLOClTLABy  in  botany,  hsring 
ten  cells  for  seeds. 

DBCEM'BEB,  the  last  month  of  the  mo- 
dem year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days; 
when  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Cq^- 
com,  and  makes  the  winter  solstice.  It 
was  so  called  from  beins  the  tenth  month 
in  the  Roman  year,which  began  with  March. 


"  FLUSH-SBCK  *  IS  A  COHTIHVBB  FLOOB  FBOM   STBII  TO  aVBBir. 


DECEMTIRI,  ten  manstrates  elected 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  invested  vntb  the 
power  of  administering  the  lavrs  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  compiled  at  the 
time  of  their  creation.  The  dreemviri  were 
introduced  by  the  popular  power  to  coun- 
teract the  privileges  of  the  patricians ;  but 
their  misbehaviour  caused  the  same  power 
to  procure  their  abolishment  in  the  third 
year  of  their  decemmrate. 

DECAN'DRIA,  the  tenth  class  of  the 
Linnaean  system  of  planU,  containing  six 
classes,  Monofffnia,  Digynia,  Trigynio,  Te- 
trofffnia,  Pentapynw^  and  Detcgynia,  with 


DECENNARY,  in  law,  a  tithing  consist- 
ing of  ten  freeholders  and  their  families. 
Ten  of  these  decennaries  constituted  a  ihiN- 
iirtd,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Alfred. 

DE'CEM  PRIIO,  or  DFCEM  PRIN'- 
CIPBS,  in  Roman  antuiuity,  the  ten  chief 
men  or  senators  of  every  aty  or  bcnough. 

DECI'DENCE,  in  — '""  '  '-~-  - 


tendency  to  any  dii. 

DECimJOUS,  an  epithet  chiefiy  used  in 
botany;  as,  dendmomt  leaver  those  which 
fiJl  in  autumn,  in  distinction  to  those  of 
evergreens.  Tlie  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
also  said  to  be  dteidmoua  when  it  fidls,  vt 


length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  meter. 

DB"CIMAL  ARITH-M^IC  a  kind  of 
calculation  in  which  no  other  fractions  are 
used  than  tenths,  hundredths,  &c  which 
are  consequentiy  called  d^eiwuU  fraetionM, 
and  aiford  great  frdlities  in  calculation. 

DECIMATION,  a  punishment  inflicted 
bv  the  Romans  on  sucn  soldiers  as  quitted 
their  post,  vt  behaved  themselves  ill  in  the 
field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  pot 
into  an  urn  or  helmet,  fit>m  whidi  a  tenth 
part  only  were  drawn,  whose  lot  it  was  to 


DECK,  the  planked  floor  of  a  ship  firom 
stem  to  stem.  Small  vessels  have  only  one 
deck ;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three  decks. 
Thus,  spnkinK  of  the  sise  of  a  large  ship^ 
we  say,   she  u  a  (i«e-4ecAer,  or  a  tkrta- 


DECK'ED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
an  eagle,  or  other  birds,  when  their  Kathers 
are  trimmed  at  the  edges  with  a  small  line 
of *         *    - 
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u  mere  declamation,  by  which  ia  meant, 
that  a  rerjr  strong  appeal  to  the  passiona 
may  be  wholly  deficient  in  basts,  and  may 
gain  the  assent  of  the  feeluifs  withoat 
offering  a  single  argument  that  is  worthy  ol 
the  nnderstandiug. 

DECLARATION,  in  law,  that  part  of  the 
process  or  pleadings  in  wliich  a  ttatemf  nt 
of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against  the  de- 
fendant is  set  forth. DecUtration  qf  war, 

a  public  proclamation  made  by  a  herald  at 
arms  to  the  subjects  of  a  state,  declaring 
them  to  be  at  war  with  some  foreign  power, 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or 
assist  the  common  enemy  at  their  periL 

DECLEN'HIUN,  in  grammar,  the  inflec- 
tion of  cases  to  which  nouns  are  subject. 
Jdao,  the  act  of  going  througn  these  inflec- 

DECLINATION,  in  astronomy,  is  the 
distance  of  any  star  or  point  of  the  heavens 
from  the  equator,  either  north  or  south. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  eqmnoctial,  he  has 
no  declination,  and  enlightens  half  the 
globe  from  pole  to  pole.  As  he  increases  in 
north  declination,  be  gradually  shines  far- 
ther over  the  north  pol^  and  leaves  the 
south  pole  in  darkness;  and  vice  vend. 
The  snn's  greatest  declination,  north  or 
soBtb,  is  33  degrees  and  a  half.^^JOertiM- 
tioH  t/  the  compos*,  is  the  variation  of  the 
needle  Orom  the  true  meridian  of  a  place. 

DECLINATORY  PLEA,  in  Uw,  a  plea 
before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show 
that  the  party  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  was  specially  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

DECOCTION,  a  medicinal  liquor;  made 
by  extracting  the  soluble  and  efficacious 
part  of  many  drugs,  particularly  of  barks, 
woods,  seeds,  roou,  &c 

DECOLLATION,  the  act  of  beheading, 
a  term  frequeDtly  used  in  the  plirase  "  de- 
collation of  St.  John  the  BtfptiM.'* 

DECOMPOUND,  in  botany, an  epithet 
for  a  leaf,  an  umbel,  and  a  flower.  A  de- 
compound l*af  is  one  wliich  has  its  primary 
leaf  so  dividfd  that  each  part  forms  a  com- 
pound leaf.  A  decompound  flower  {^oa  de^ 
compotittu).  is  one  which  cuntaian  within  a 
eororoon  chIvx  smaller  calyces. 
DECOM'POSITE,  a  botanical  term  ap- 

ftlied  to  leaves  of  plants,  when  the  primary 
eaf  is  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a 
eonpound  leal ;  and  to  flowers  which  con- 
tain within  a  common  calyx  several  that 
are  smaller. 

DECOMPOSI'TION,  in  chemistry,  the 
•et  of  separating  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
snbsUnee.  It  differs  from  mechanical  divi- 
•ion,  as  the  latter  effects  no  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  body  divided,  whereas  the 
parts  chemically  decomposed  have  proper- 
ties very  different  from  those  of  the  sub- 
stance lta>  If. 

DECOY',  in  a  general  senie,  anylnre 
that  deceives  and  misleads.  Also,  a  sea 
term,  for  a  stratagem  emplored  by  ships  of 
war,  to  draw  any  veasel  of  inCerior  force 
into  an  incautious  pursuit,  until  she  comes 
within  gun-shot.  Decoying  is  also  per- 
formed to  elude  the  chase  of  a  ship  of  su- 


perior force  in  a  dark  night;  and  this  is 
done  by  committing  to  the  sea  a  Ugh  ted 
cask  of  pitch,  which  will  bum  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  misguide  the  euemj. 
As  soon  as  the  cask  is  lowered,  the  ship 
changes  her  course,  and  thus,  if  at  any 
tolerable   distance  from  the  foe,  escapes 

vrith  facility. Decojf,  among  sporUmen. 

a  place  for  catching  vrild  fowL Deeop- 

duck  a  wild  duck  trained  to  decoy  others 
into  the  decoy  or  place  where  they  may  be 
caught. 

DECREMENTS,  in  physics,  the  small 
parta  by  which  a  variable  and  decreasing 
quantity  becomes  less  and  less. Decre- 
ment equal  qf  life,  is  a  term  in  the  doc- 
trines of  annuities,  signiiVing  that  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  lives  there  should  be  an 
equal  number  decrease  within  a  given 
period  of  years. 

DECREE',  the  order  of  an  authoritative 
power.  In  England,  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  in  the  civil  courts,  and  in  chancery, 
is  called  a  decree.  In  theology,  the  pre- 
determined purpose  of  God,  whose  plan  of 
operations  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable. 

DECREET',  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  final 
decree  of  judgment  of  the  lords  of  session, 
from  which  an  appeal  onlv  lies  to  parliament. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemistrv,  a  term 
applied  to  the  crackling  noise  of  saiu  when 
exposed  to  heat,  bv  which  they  are  quickly 
split.  It  takes  place  in  those  sahs  that 
have  little  water  of  crystalizationt  the  in- 
creased temperature  converting  that  small 
quantity  into  vapour,  by  which  the  crystals 
are  suddenly  burst.  Common  salt  affords 
a  j^ood  example  of  decrepitation,  and  when 
used  as  a  flux  should  be  previously  decre- 
pitated. 

DECRBSCEN'DO  in  music,  the  term 
for  gradually  decreasing  or  weakening  the 
sound ;  as  opposed  to  creweiuto. 

DECRESCENT,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
denoting  the  state  of  the  moon  when  she 
declines  from  the  fiill  to  her  last  quarter, 
when  the  horns  are  turned  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DECRETAL,  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
determining  some  point  or  question  m  ec- 
clesiastical polity.  The  deeretalt  form  the 
second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

DECUMBENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  having  its  stamens  and  pistils 
bending  dovm  to  the  lower  side  of  it. 

DECUM'BITURE,  in  astrology,  the 
scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heavens,  by  which 
the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are 
discovered.  .     . 

DECUR'RENT,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf, 
which  adheres  immediately  to  the  stalk  of 
a  jrtlant,  without  any  pedicle,  and  which  has 
it- 1  lower  part  extended  along  the  branch. 

DECU'RIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  com- 
pany of  ten  men  imder  one  officer  or  leader, 
who  Was  called  a  deeurUm,  their  cavalry 
being  divided  into^  centuries,  and  the  cen- 
turies subdivided  into  ten  decurim  each. 

DECU'RIO'NES  MUNICIPA'LES,  a 
court  of  judges  or  counsellors  representing 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  free  tovms  and 
provinces. 
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DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  nometry. 
optica  and  anBtomy,  ngniiyinif  the  crose- 
ing  of  any  two  lioM,  rayi,  or  nerree,  when 
they  meet  in  a  pmnt,  and  then  go  on  se- 
panitely  from  one  another. 

DECUS'SATB,  or  DECUSSATED,  in 
botaar,  an  epithet  for  ench  leaves  and 
branches  as  grow  in  pairs  whi^  altematdy 
cross  eadi  oUier  at  nghtt  BMles,  or  in  a  re- 
gular manner.— —In  ihetono,  a  iteu$mted 
period  is  one  that  consists  of  two  rinng 
and  two&lHng  danses,  placed  in  alternate 
opposition  to  eadi  other. 

DEITALOUS,  abotanicsl  term  applied  to 
leavea  of  a  ddicata  teztnre,  whose  margin 
is  marked  by  varioas  windings  and  turnings. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  consecrating; 
or  solemnly  devoting  any  person  or  thing, 
to  the  serriee  of  God,  and  the  purposes  oi 

religion. Ftmgt  «/  Dedieatitn,  an  anni> 

Tersary  festival  amongthe  Jews,  in  memory 
of  Judas  MaceabKus,  who  repaired  and 
dedicated  anew  the  temple  and  altar,  whidi 
had  been  ninndered  and  profaned  by  An- 
tiochns  Eptphanea.  It  was  observed  on  the 
■fifth  of  Cisleu,  and  continued  eight 


him  upon  all  pi 

DE^D,   in   Uw. 
sealed  and  delivered. 


days.        

DEDUCTOB,  a  dient  amongst  the  Bo- 
mans,  who  called  upon  his  pafiron  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  mormng,  waited  upon  him 
ftom  thence  to  the  forum,  and  attended 
all  public  occsaions. 

I  written  contract. 
It  must  be  written 
I  the  sealing  and  deliveij,  otherwise 
it  is  no  deed:  and  after  it  u  once  for- 
mally executed  by  the  parties,  nothing 
can  be  added  or  interiined:  and,  therefor^ 
if  a  deed  be  sealed  and  ddivered  with  a 
blank  left  for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee 
ftlls  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  will 
make  the  deed  v<mL  Every  deed  must  be 
founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  not  upon  an  usimous  contract,  nor 
upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive 
bond  jUe  purchasers,  or  just  and  lawful 
creditors;  any  of  whidi  considerations 
will  vacate  the  deed.  It  takes  efliect  only 
from  the  day  of  delivery;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  deed  have  no  datCL  or  a  date  impossible, 
the  delivery  will  in  all  cases  ascertain  the 
date  of  it.  The  delivery  <rf  a  deed  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  after  the  deed ;  bat  un- 
less it  be  s«yed  and  regulariy  ddivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  pro- 
perty witnessed  or  attested;  which,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  rather  for  preserving  the 
evidence  than  as  intrinaically  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument. 

DB  FACTO,  in  Uw,  something  actually 
in  fact,  or  existing,  in  contradbtinction  to 
d€  Jwe,  whore  a  thing  is  only  so  in  justice, 
but  not  in  foet;  as  a  kmg  dt/meto  is  a 
person  that  is  in  aetual  possession  of  a 
crown,  but  has  no  legal  right  to  the 
and  a  king  de  nur»  is  the  person  w 
a  just  right  to  the  crown,  thou^  he  is  not 
in  posaeision  of  it. 

DEFAMATION,  the  malidoua  uttering 
of  Cslseliood  with  a  view  to  iBJure  another's 
repntatioB.  Defomatory  wiwds  written  and 
published  constitute  aiJAti. 


B  performed.  d^eaU  it. 
BFECATION,  the  act  of  separating 


DEFAULT,  in  law,  a 

court  without  assigning    soffioent  caune. 

—D^fitMttert  one  who  foils  to  account  fyr 

public  money  entrusted  to  his  care. 

DEFE'ASANCE,  in  law,  a  condition  re- 

tina  to  a  deed,  which  bong  performed, 

the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void.  A 

liCfesMnwe,  or  a  bond,  or  a  recognisance  or 

•  Judgment  recovered,  is  a  ■— — *-*^-—  ^a.s«v 

^hen  perni 

DEf 

rom  lees  or  dregs. 

DBFEN'CE  ^  law,  the  reply  which  the 

defendant  makes  after  the  declaration  is 

-—In  militarv  alhirs,  any  work 

or  defends  the  <q»posite  posts, 

as  ^■"Vf.  psnmets,  Ac 

DEFEin)'ANT,  in  law,  the  party  that  is 

unmoned  into  ccmrt,  and  d^ettda,  denies, 

r  opposes  the  demsnd  or  charae,  end  main- 

lins  his  own  right.    It  is  applied  whether 

the  person  defends,  or  admits  the  daim  uid 

— "      adefoult. 


DEFTLE,  a  narrow  wav,  m  pass,  through 
whi^  a  company  of  soldiers  can  marai 


thena- 


only  in  Ale. 
DE^ 


)EFINI'TION,thed 

ture  of  things  by  words ;  or  a  bri 
tion  ci  a  thing  bv  its  pwqterties.  It  u 
generally  effected  by  addina  to  a  generie 
word  tbe  essential  and  pecufiar  quanties  or 
cireumstances  of  the  thing  to  be  defined; 
but  a  strictly  accurate  ifefinition  cannot 
dvrays  be  given;  and  the  most  simple 
thin^  are  generally  the  least  citable  oi 
defimtion,  from  the  diflienlty  of  finiBng 
terms  mrare  simple  and  intell%ible  than  the 
one  to  be  defined. 

DBFINiriYB,  a  term  applied  to  what- 

— --latea  a  process,  miestion,  Ac  in 

to  provisional  and  interlocntory. 

In  grammar,  a  vrwd  used  to  define  or 

limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an 
appellative  or  common  noun. 

DEFLAGRATION,  rapid  combustion, 
or  the  act  of  burning  two  or  more  sub- 
stances together,  as  charcoal  and  nitre. 

DEFLEXION,  the  tumina  anything  out 
of  its  due  course ;  as  the  tendency  of  a  ship 
out  of  her  due  course  by  reason  of  currents, 

Ac D^fteahn  ^  tkt  rrngt  <if  lipkt^  in 

optics,  a  pnqierty  (called  by  Newton  ra/#e- 
mn)  distinet  mna  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, being  made  perpendieulariy  towards 
the  opaque  body. 

DEFLEX'US,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  when  bowed  or  bent  down  Uke  an  arch. 

DEFLOKATUS,  in  botanv.  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  wUdi  has  dbdiarged  its 
pollen. 

DEFLUTIUlt  in  I .. 

rherebv  they  lose  tlM 
M  eap*<ttertesi,  in  medic 
nMural  fldlinc  off  of  the  hair. 

DEFLUXTON,  in  surgery,  the  folfing  or 

ming  of  humours  from  a  superior  to  an 


inferior  part  oi  the  body;  as  a  defluxion 
from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 

DEFOLIATION,  the  shedding  of  leaves ; 
a  term  technically  ^iplied  to  the  autumnal 
season,  whentheleaveaof  tieeaandsluruha 
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DEFaBCEMENT,  in  Uw,thelioldiB«of 
lands  <Hr  tenements  to  which  another  penon 
has  a  right.  In  Scotland,  it  denotes  a  re- 
sisting of  an  officer  in  the  exeeation  of  law. 

DEGRADATION,  in  ecclesiastical  af. 
flurs»  the  depriYing  a  person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree;  as  the  degradation  of  a  clern- 

man  hj  depriTing  him  of  holy  orders. ui 

military  afnurs,  the  depriving  an  officer  oi 

his  conumssion. In  painting;  a  lessening 

and  obscuring  of  the  appearance  of  distant 
objects  in  a  landscape,  that  tber  may  up- 
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liere  not  onljr  the  being;  but  also  the  provi- 
dence of  God  with  respect  to  the  natural 
world,  but  who  not  allowing  any  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  deny  that 
God  takes  any  notios  of  the  morally  good  or 
eril  actions  of  men;  these  thinp  depend- 
ing, as  they  imagine,  on  the  arbitrary  con- 
stitntions  of  homan  laws.  S.  Those  who 
baring  right  apprehensions  concerning  the 
natural  attributes  of  God,  and  his  all- 
gOTeminar  proridence,  and  some  notion  of 
nis  mcond  perfections  also ;  yet  being  pre- 
judiced against  the  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  believe  that  men 
perish  entirely  at  death,  and  that  one  gene- 
ration shall  perpetually  succeed  another* 
vrithout  any  future  restoration  or  renova- 
tion of  things.  4.  Such  as  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supreme  Being,  togvther  vrith 
hU  providence  in  the  ^^verument  of  the 
worid,  as  also  the  obligations  of  natural 
religion ;  but  so  for  only,  as  these  things  are 
discoverable  b^  the  light  of  nature  alone> 
without  believing  any  dirine  revelation. 

DEI  JUDI'CIIJM,  the  old  Saxon  trial 
by  ordeal,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  appeal  to  God. 

DE'ITT,  the  nature  and  eiaenoe  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  a  term  frequently  used  in 
a  synonymous  sense  vrith  God.— Alto,  a 
fiibulous  Kod  or  goddess ;  as,  Jupiter,  Juao, 
Apollo,  Sc. 

DELACBYMATION,  a  preternatural 
discharge  of  watery  humours  fkom  the 
eyes. 

DEL  CRED'ERS,  a  term  in  commerce 
opresuve  of  a  guarantee  ipven  by  factors, 
who  for  an  additional  premium  warrant  the 
solvency  of  the  jparties  to  whom  they  sell 
goods  upon  credit. 

DEL'EGATE,  a  commissioner  of  appeal 
appointed  by  the  kin^  to  hear  appeal  causes 

ttma  the  ecdesiastioal   court. In  the 

United  States  of  America,  a  person  elected 
or  appointed  to  represent  a  sute  or  district 
in  the  conness. 

DELETE'RIOUS,  an  epithet  fiir  drugs 
m  any  substanees  of  a  destructive  or  poison- 
ous quality. 

DELF,  a  kind  of  potter's  ware,  originallv 
made  at  Delft  in  Holland ;  it  iteovered  with 
an  enamel  or  white  glasing;  in  imitation  of 
porcelain. 

DELIQUES'CENCE,  m  chemistry,  spon- 
taneous liquefiMJtion  in  the  air;  a  term  ap- 
*  to  certain  saline  bodies  that  have 
moist  or  liquid,  by  means  of  the 
water  which  they  absorb  from  the  atmos- 
I>here,  in  consequence  of  their  great  attrac- 
tion to  moisture. 

DELIR'IUM,  a  state  in  which  the  ideas 
of  a  person  are  wild  and  irregular,  or  do 
not  correspond  with  the  truth,  or  with  ex- 
ternal objects.  Or  it  may  be  defined  sjrnip. 
tomatic  derangement,  or  that  which  is 
dependant  on  some  other  disease,  in  dis- 
tinction firom  idiopathic  derangement  or 


DELrVERT,  a  part  of  oratory,  referring 
to  the  managenoent  of  the  voice ;  as,  he  has 


a  good  or  graceful  deliurf. 
^ELTmC,  or  DEL'PHIAN,  relating 
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to  Delphi,  and  to  the  cdebnted  onde 
there. 

DELPH'INITB,  a  mineral  caUed  al«o 
putaeite. 

DELPHINIUM,  in  botany,  Labkbpur, 
a  genus  of  planta,  class  IS  Polpandritt,  order 
3  TrifffniM. 

DELPHI'NUS,  a  genns  of  animals,  dasa 
Mammalutf  order  CM«,  consisting  of  the  dol- 
phin, the  i^rpoise,  and  the  vwnri  grampus. 
The  dolphin  is  described  by  the  ancients  as 
the  swiftest  of  all  animals  either  by  land  or 
sea,  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  so  agile 

in  leaping,  that  it  would  dear  ships. 

Dtlpknuu,  in  astronomy,  is  a  constellation 
in  the  northern  honisphere;  for  among  the 
fictions  of  the  andent  poets,  is  one  wuich 
states  that  the  ddphin  was  translated  to 
the  celestial  regions  by  Neptune. 

DEI.TOID.  u  anatomv.  a  thick  trian- 
gular musde  of  the  arm,  oeing  one  of  the 

three  elevators. ^Also.  a  term  for  any 

thing  having  three  angles,  of  which  the  ter- 
minal one  IS  much  further  from  the  base 
than  the  lateral  ones. 

DBL'UGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing 
of  the  earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by 

water. We  have  several  dehiges  recorded 

in  history,  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  over- 
flowed almost  all  Attica,  and  that  of  Deu- 
calion, which  drowned  all  Thessaly,  in 
Greece :  but  the  most  memorable  was  that 
called  the  universal  dduge.  or  Noah's  flood, 
from  which  only  Noah  and  those  with  him 
in  the  ark.  escafied.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in  chrono- 
logy. Its  history  is  given  oy  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  ch.  vL  &  viL  and  its  time 
is  fixed  to  the  Tear  from  the  creation  1656. 
From  this  flooa,  the  state  of  the  world  is 
divided  into  "  dilnvian"  and  "anti-diluvian." 
DEMAIN',  or  DEME'SNE,  in  Uw,  a 
manor-house  and  the  lands  thereunto  be- 
longing, which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  ancestors  have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in 
their  own  occupation.  It  denotes  also  all 
the  parts  of  any  manor  not  in  the  hands  of 
freeholders:  and  is  frequently  used  for  a 
distinction  between  those  lands  that  the 
lord  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  bis  lessee  demised  at  a  rack-rent;  or 
such  other  land  appertaining  to  the  manor, 
which  belongs  to  free  or  copyholders. 

DEM'AGOGUE.  any  factious  orator  who 
acquires  great  influence  with  the  populace  ; 
whom  be  flatters,  cajoles*  or  leads  into  dan- 
ger, as  best  suiu  his  purpose. 

DEBiAND'ANT,  in  law,  the  pursuer  in 
real  actions,  in  distinction  from  the  plaintiff. 
DEMARCATION,  Linb  or,  every  line 
drawn  for  determining  a  border,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  by  fordgn  powers,  or  by 
such  as  are  at  war  with  each  other. 

DEM'I.  a  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege.  Oxford  .^^Also,  a  term  m  composi- 
tion, signifying  half;  as,  demigod,  a  hero 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEMa-CADENCE,  in  music,  an  imper- 
fect cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on  any  other 
than  the  key  note. 

DEM  I-CROSS,  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  buu  uud  stars. 


DBMI-CUL'VERIN,  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  least  of  which  is  ten  feet  long^  and  car- 
ries a  ball  of  nine  pounds  wdght. 

DEM'IGORGE,  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  oiler  the 
flank  is  taxied,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to 


DEM'I-QUAV 


polygot 
ER,an 


of  half 


the  length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM'I- VOLT,  one  of  the  seven  artifldal 
motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  his 
fore- legs  in  a  particular  manner. 

DEMI'SB,  in  law,  is  i4>plied  to  an  estate 
dther  in  fee,   for  term  of  life  or  years, 

though   most  usually   the   latter. ^The 

death  of  a  king,  or  a  queen  regnant,  is  term- 
ed the  demise  of  the  crown,  by  which  j[s  im- 


Elied  a  transfer  of  the  royal  authority  or 
ingdom  to  a  successor  ^^i)«iniM  oiMf  re- 
demite,  a  conveyance  where  thero  an  mu- 
tual leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it. 

DEMOC'RACT,  a  form  of  f^vemment, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  u  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  coUectivdy,  or  in 
which  the  people  exerdae  the  powers  of 
lenslation. 

DE'MON,  or  DiB^ON,  a  name  need  by 
the  ancients  for  certain  supernatural  beings,  ' 
whose  existence  they  supposed.  They  were  ; 
spirits  or  genii  who  appeared  to  men,  dther  i 
to  do  them  service  or  to  hurt  than.    The  , 
Platonists  distinguish  between    gods,  de-  { 
mons.  and  heroes;  the  demons  b^g  those  ( 
since  called  angds.    Socrates  and  Tasao  ' 
spoke,  in  very  distant  ages,  of  bdng  each  ' 
attended  by  a  demon  or  fiuniliar.  In  Tasao,  j 
this  pretension  has  been  referred  to  an  by-  | 
poehondriaeal  state  of  mind;  in  Socrates,  ' 
the  matter  has  given  rise  to  much  specula-  | 
tion.    From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  ' 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  described 
his  demon,  there  seems  good  reason  to  be-  | 
lii.TC  that  he  spoke  figuratively  of  his  natu- 
ral conscience  or  intellect:  "  it  directed 
him  how  to  act  in  every  important  occaaion  ' 
of  lifi^  and  restrained  him   ttom  impru-  j 
dence  of  conduct."    The  demons   of  the 
New  Testament  vrere  supposed  to  be  spi-  | 
ritual  bein^  which  vexed  and  tormented 
men.    And  in  general,  the  word,  in  modem 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  geniiis,  which 
influences  the  oosduct  or  directa  Uie  for- 
tunes of  mankind.  I 

DBMaNIAC,  a  human  being  whose 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are 
overpowered,  restrained,  or  distuihed.  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit. 

In  church  historv,    the    term    Vemto- 

niaet  is  given  to  a  branch  of  the  Ana- 
bi^tists,  whose  distinguishmg  tenet  is,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world  the  devil  will  be 


DEMONOCrSACT,  the  power  or  go- 
vemnient  of  demons. 

DEMONOL'OOT,  a  treatiM  on  demons 
or  evil  spirits.  Demonologvin  our  Saviour'B 
time  was  no  inconsidenfle  part  of  philo- 
sophy. Thus  the  Greeks  imputed  madneaa 
sometimes  to  the  agitation  and  agencr  of 
Puries,  and  sometimes  to  the  infhtence  of 
Diana  or  the  moon.    The  Bomana  thota^t 
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inaanity  was  eansed  by  Cere*  or  the  Lanrse ; 
and  amongat  the  Jews,  "  to  have  a  devil" 
and  "  to  be  m»d/*  were  synonymous  terms. 
Everything,  in  short,  which  sAected  either 
the  body  or  the  mind,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  every  disagreeable  pluenomenon, 
which  they  coold  not  otherwise  account 
<br,  was  br  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of'thedeviL  What  gives  still  more 
strength  to  the  opinion  is,  that  what  one 
evauj^list  calls  demoniacal  possession,  is 
bj  another  mentioned  simplv  as  a  disease. 
Besides  most,  if  not  all  the  disorders  which 
sre  ascribed  to  in-dwelling  demons  in  the 
gospel  history,  are,  so  iar  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge  from  the  description  of  them 
there,  disorders  which  existed  in  the  world 
long  before,  and  are  acconuted  for  upon 
natural  principles.  The  disciples  and  apos- 
tles themselves  might  perhaps  believe  these 
disorders  to  be  real  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, and  our  Saviour  might  suffer  them 
to  remain  in  so  harmless  an  error;  for  he 
came  not  to  teach  speculative  philosophy, 
but  to  make  men  holy  and  happy. 

DEMONSTRATION,  a  proof  of  a  pro- 
position founded  on  axiouM  and  interme- 
diate proof;  called  A  jmon  when  the  effect 
is  proved  from  the  cause,  and  A  petteriori 
when  the  cause  is  proved  from  Uie  effect. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  demonstration,  though  certain, 
is  not  so  clear  and  evident  as  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  every  step  that  reason 
makes  in  demonatrative  knowledge,  there  is 
sn  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement 
or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  in- 
termediate idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof; 
fwif  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a 
proof,  since  without  the  perception  of  such 
sgreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  prodaced. 

DEMONSTRATOR,  in  anatomy,  one 
who  exhibiu  the  parU  when  dissected. 

DEMUL'CBNTS,  any  medicines  which 
lesson  acrimony,  or  the  effects  of  stimulus 
on  the  solids,  as  gums  and  other  mucilagi- 
nous substances. 

DEBfUR',  in  law,  to  stop  at  any  point  in 
the  pleadings,  and  rest  or  aUde  on  that 
point  in  law  for  a  decision  of  the  cause. 

DEMUR'RAGE,  in  commerce,  an  al- 
lowsnee  made  to  the  master  of  a  ship  by 
the  merchants,  for  staying  in  a  port  longer 
than  the  time  first  appointed. 

DEMUR'RER,  in  law,  a  pause  or  stop 
pat  to  any  action  upon  some  jmint  of  diffi- 
culty which  must  oe  determined  by  the 
eoort  before  any  frirther  proceedings  can  be 
bad  in  the  suit.  A  demurrer  confesses  the 
tict  or  facu  to  be  true,  but  denies  the 
solBeiency  of  the  £acts  in  point  of  law  to 
support  tne  claim  or  defence.  Demurrers 
■re  either  general,  where  no  particular 
cause  is  shewn,  or  ji»«ria(,  where  the  causes 
of  demurrer  are  set  forth. 

DEM'Y,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
diarge  that  is  borne,  hail,  as  a  demy-lion, 
orhalf.hon. 

DEMT',  the  name  of  paper  of  a  particu- 
lar sixe,  of  which  great  quantities  are  used 
for  printing  books  on. 


DENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  worth 
Sd.  As  a  weight,  it  was  the  seventh  part  of 
a  Roman  ounce.— DenarJM  Dei,  God'  s 
Pennv,  or  earnest-money  given  and  re- 
eeivea  by  the  parties  to  contracts.  It  was 
to  called  because  in  ancient  times  it  was 
given  to  the  church  or  to  the  poor. 

DEN'DEACUATE,  in  minerafogy.  arbo- 
rescent agate,  or  agate  containing  the 
figures  of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants. 

DEN'DRITE,  a  stone  or  mineral  on 
which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
Hence  the  epithets  dendritie  and  dendroid. 

DBN'DROIT,  a  fossil  which  has  some 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree. 

DENOIROLITE,  a  petrified  fossil  shrub, 
plant,  or  Murt  of  a  plant. 

DENDROL'OGT,  a  discourse  on,  or  the 
natural  history  of,  trees. 

DENDROM'ETER,  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

DENDROPHO-RIA.  in  antiouity.  the 
carrying  of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees ;  a 
religious  ceremony  so  called,  because  cer- 
tain priests  called  flrom  thence  lieiu/ropAort, 
vt  tree-bearers,  marched  in  procession,  car- 
rying the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  or 
any  other  god. 

DEN'IZEN,  an  alien  who  is  made  a 
subject  by  royal  letters  patent,  holding  a 
middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a  natu- 
ral bom  subject.  He  may  purchase  and 
possess  lands,  and  e^joy  any  office  or  dig- 
nity; yet  it  is  short  of  naturalization  :  for  a 
stranger,  when  naturalized,  may  inherit 
lands  by  descent,  which  a  denizen  cannot 
do.  If  a  denizen  purchase  lands,  his  issue 
that  are  bom  afterward  mav  inherit  them, 
but  those  he  had  before  shnll  not ;  and  as  a 
denizen  may  purchase  so  he  may  take  lands 
by  devise. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided,  the 
number  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  nu- 
merator of  a  fraction ;  but  in  decimals,  the 
denominator  is  understood  to  contain  as 
many  ciphers  as  there  are  terms  in  the 
numerator,  and  is  not  written. 

DENOUMENT,  a  French  word,  by  mo- 
dem custom  nearly  anglicised,  signifying 
the  development  or  winding  up  of  any  event. 

DENSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
panicle  having  an  abundance  of  flowers 
very  close. 

DEN 8' ITT,  closeness  of  constituent 
pans;  that  property  in  bodies  by  which 
thcnr  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
under  a  certiun  bulk  or  magnitude:  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  rarity.  A  body  is  said 
to  have  double  and  triple  the  density  of 
another  body,  when,  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  in  one  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

DEN'TAGRA,  a  surgeon's  instrument, 
or  forceps  for  extracting  teeth. 

DENTALIS  LA'PIS.  in  medicine,  the 
tartareous  matter  which  adheres  to  the 
teeth,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  the  bone 
itself: 
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DEN'TALk  an  Brtieulation  or  letter 
formed  by  pladi^  the  end  of  the  tongn* 
•ninatthe  upper  teeth,  or  nearer  the  roo 
or  the  month,  aa  in  tf  and  t, 

DENTAXIUM,  in  ichthyolofff ,  a  genna 
of  aheU'flah,  the  aheU  eonsiattng  of  one 
tubnlnna  atraif^t  Talva,  open  at  both  enda. 

DEN'TATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
root  that  eonaiata  of  a  concatenation  of 
iointa,  resembling  a  necUaec)  or  for  a  leaf 
haTing  pointa  like  teeth  on  the  margin. 

DBODOEIZERS.  A  term  applied  to  a 
olaaa  of  disinfeetanta  especially  eharacter- 
ised  by  their  power  of  destroying  fetid 
effluTia.  Chlorue  and  aereral  of  iu  eom« 
pounda;  ehlorideof  sine  and  nitrate  of  lead, 
coma  under  this  claaa.     Some  kinda  of 


diarooal,  and  espeeially  that  obtained  firom 
peat  when  mixed  «'ith  excrement,  not  only 
deatroys  the  odour,  but  forma  an  excellent 
compost  for  agricultural  purposes. 

DB  NT  I  C'^U  LATE,  in  botany,  baring 
small  teeth  or  notchea;  aa  a  denticulate 
leaf,  calyx,  or  seed. 

DENTICULATION,  the  ataU  of  being 
aet  with  small  teeth,  like  a  saw. 

DEN'TIFBICE,  any  powder  or  other 
substance  used  for  cleaning  the  teeih. 

DENTIL,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
in  cornices,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth ;  used  partic«uariy  in  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  orders. 

DBNTOID,  having  the  form  of  teeth. 

DENUDATION,  in  geology,  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
Hood. 

DEOB'STRUBNT,  anr  medicine  which 
lemores  obstructions  ana  opens  the  natn> 
ral  passMca  of  the  fluids  of  the  bodr. 

DE'ODAND,  a  peraonal  chattel  which 
baa  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  rational  creature,  and  for  that 
reason  is  given  to  Bod;  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

DBOXTDATB,  or  DEOXTDIZB.  in 
chemistry,  to  deprire  of  oxygen,  or  reduce 
from  the  state  <n  an  oxyde. 

DEPABT^ENT,  either  a  dirision  of 
territoi7,  as  the  departmenU  of  France ;  or 
a  distinct  class  of  official  duties  allotted  to 
a  particular  peraon. 

DEPHLOOISTICATBD  AIB,  a  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others,  to 
what  ia  now  called  e«ypMfra«,when  he  flrst 
diseorered  it.  It  was  denominated  by 
Bcbeele,  who  diseorered  it  about  the  same 
period,  vital  air. 

DEPLOT,  the  apreading  of  troops;  a 
military  term. 

DEPO-NENT,  in  law,  one  who  gives 
written  testimony  under  oath  to  interroga> 
tories  exhibited  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

DEPORTATION,  a  sort  of  banishment 
among  the  Romana,  to  some  island  ur  other 
place  which  was  allotted  to  a  criminal  for 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a  prohibition 
not  to  leave  it,  on  pain  of  death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  something 
that  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  per> 
aon,  to  be  kept  without  any  reward,  and  to 
be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  testimony 


gium  in  court  by  a  witness,  upon  oatl 
Depotititn,  the  aettlement  of  substancea 
diaaolved  inflnida ;  aa,  banka  are  sometimea 

called  dtporitimu  of  alluvial  matter. 

Also,  the  act  of  dethroning  a  king;  or 
diveating  any  one  in  authority  of  hia  power 
and  d^inity. 
DEPOT,  a  French  word  for  a  store  or 
for  depositing  goods 


DEPRES'SION,  ^  <A«  Ma,  or  a  eter,  in 
aatronomy,  is  ita  distance  at  any  time  be- 
low the  hmison,  measured  by  as  arc  of  the 

vertical  circle. Depretum  ^  th»  pole, 

a  phenomenon  which  arises  from  the  sphe- 
rical figure  of  the  earth;  thus,  when  a 
person  saila  w  travels  towards  the  equator 
lie  is  said  to  depreaa  the  pole,  because  aa 
many  degreea  as  be  approaches  nearer  the 
equatOT,  so  many  degreea  will  the  pole  be 
nearer  the  horiwm.  ^^  D«!preat»em  t(f  an 

Station,  in  algebra,  the  reducing  an  equa- 
n  to  lower  aegreea,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a 
cubic  equation,  or  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic 

DBPRBSSO'RIUM,  a  surgical  instra- 
mant  used  fitr  depressing  the  dmra  wtatar 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

DEPRES'SOB,  in  anatomy,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  sevwal  muscles,  because  they 
depreaa  the  parta  to  which  they  are  afc- 


DEPRES'SUS,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  toir 
the  leavea  of  aucculent  plants  which  are 
hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle. 

DEPRIVATION,  an  ecclesiastical  een- 
which  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of 


sure,  by  t 
hia  oignit 


DEPURATION,  the  act  of  purifying  or 
ft«ein^  fluida  from  heterogeneous  matter. 
This  u  done  either  br  decantatitm,  when 
the  feculent  matter  is  deposited  in  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  vessel :  by  boiling  and  akimming ; 
by  filtration ;  or  by  clarification. 

DEPUTATI,  in  antiquity,  peraona  who 
attended  the  army  for  the  pnrpoae  of  carry- 
ing  away  the  wounded  from  the  Add  of 
battle  and  waitingon  them.  The  arm 
were  also  sometimes  called  depmtati, 

DEFUTY,  in  a  general  aense,  ait  

a  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for 
another;  or  who  ia  sent  upon  some  buai- 

ness  by  a  community. In  law,  a  dfpmtp 

ia  one  who  exerciaes  an  office  in  another'a 
ri^t;  and,  properly,  the  misdemeauOT  of 
such  deputy  shall  cause  the  person  he  re- 
presents to  lose  his  office. ^Bya  depmta- 

Hon  is  generally  understood,  the  peraon  or 


business  for  others,  either  with  a  special 
commission  and  authority,  ve  with  general 

DBR'BLICTS,  in  law,  such  gooda  aa  are 
vriliUlly  relinquished  by  the  owner.  It 
also  signifies  a  thing  fbraaken,  or  caat  away 
by  the  sea:  thus,  Umds  which  the  sea  baa 
auddenly  left  are  called  dereUet  tando ;  and 
vessels  forsaken  at  aea.  derelict  ekipe. 

DEEIV'ATIVB,  in  grammar,  anv  word 
taking  its  origin  from  another,  called  ita 
primitine;  as  manhood  from  aiaii.  Ac. 

DERMATOL'OGT  or  DBRMOL'OOT,  a 
discourse  or  treatiae  of  the  skin. 
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DEROGATION,  tha  act  of  annuUing, 
.^.okingr,  or  destroying  the  Talne  and  effeet 
of  anything^  or  of  restraiaing  iu  operation ; 
aa,  an  aet  of  parliament  ia  pasMd  in  itrt- 
gmtitm  at  the  king'a  prenMeatiTe. 
DBSOO'ATO&T  CLAUSE,  in  a  penoB*s 


la 

h  it- 

T  nd 

kad'niaseetielife. 

DERlfBS'TBS,  in  antomology.  a  genu 
ofhemipteroaa  insecU,  whiiae  Uonra  devour 
dead  bodies,  aldna.  leather, &«L  Theyareof 
a  lengthened  oval  ahape,  and  are  exeted- 
in^y  destm^rra  in  mnaemns  and  noranes. 


DESCEN'SION,  in  aatnmomy,  an  arch 
of  the  eqnator  whidt  deseends  or  Mis  with 
any  sign  or  point  in  the  aodiae.  DcMjen- 
sii^  iTeither  rigkt  or  o6H««*,  according  a« 
h  takes  place  in  a  right  or  obUqoe  sphere. 
The  epithet  tUteendtnp  is  also  in  fre- 
quent uaem  astronomy ;  aa deueudiiv  A^ 
ffreea,  deaeending  Utitmdm,  ftc  And  by 
ineemnomal  difftremet  la  nnderstood,  the 
diifetenee  between  the  right  and  obliqae 
dcseenskm  of  any  planetary  body.      , 

DESCENT',  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
tendency  of  a  body  from  a  hisher  to  a  lower 
place;  tiraa  all  bodies,  i^£s>  otherwise 
determined  by  a  force  aupertJ^^  their  gra. 
Tity.  descend  towards   the  cAirre  of  the 

earth. ^In  Uw.  it  means  trausmisawn  by 

■nca;  which  is  either  bneal  orooUa. 
I>eseent  ia  Uneai,  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  graadfother  to  the  fiither, 

te  Ihther  to  the  son,  and  firom  the 

Mn  to  the  grandson;  ealtof srai,  wlum  it 
does  not  proved  in  a  direct  hne,  botfiroma 
mm  U>  Itts  brother,  nephew,  or  other  col. 

lateral  zeprcaentaaTCw ^?««*^' "» ««»«- 

loKT.  the  order  of  succession  of  descend. 
aaitiiBalineor&mUyjor  their  distance 
progemtor.    Also,  a  tmn 


ia  heraldry,  to  eaqpresa  ooming  down ;  "as 
"Kto^descent,"  «•  •..•>>n  ^^  Ws 


leaping 


downfrt 


aa  thou^  in  tha  act  of 


DESCRIPTION,  in  literature,  snch  a 
▼ivid,  strong,  and  beantiftd  representation 
of  any  thing,  as  shall  give  the  reader  a  dis- 
tinct view  and  aatisfiwtory  notion  of  it. 

DESECRATION,  a  word  denoting  the 
verr  qpposite  of  tssswrartsa,  being  the  act 
of  divesting  any  thing  of  a  sacred  purpose 
ornse  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

DBS'ERT,  a  htfge  uninhabited  tract  of 
land,  or  extent  of  country,  entirdy  barren. 
In  this  sense^  some  are  sandy  deserts,  as 
those  of  Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Ziiara:  others 
are  stony,  as  the  desert  of  Pharaa,  in  Arabia 
Petrea.  "The  Desert,"  absolutely  so  called, 
is  that  part  of  Arabia  south  of  tha  Holy, 
land,  where  the  eUldren  of  Israd  wandered 
forty  years.  But  the  term  desert  may  be, 
and  often  is,  amdicd  to  an  uninhabited 
eountry,  covered  with  wood  or  overrun 
with  vegetation  incapable  of  afturding  sus- 


DESEErEB,  a  soldier  who  ouits  his 
regiment  without  leave;  «r  a  sauor  who 
clandestinely  leaves  his  ship.  In  seaman's 
language  to  desert  is  called  *  to  run." 

DBSHABIL'LE,  (Fr.)  an  undress. 

DESHACHB',  in  French  heraldry,  a 
term  for  a  beast  whose  Ifaabs  are  separated 
from  the  body,  but  still  remain  on  the  es. 
eutdieon,  with  only  a  small  separation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIC'CANT,  or  DESICCATIYE,  any 
medidne  or  apiplication  that  has  the  pro- 
perty of  exhausting  moisture  from,  or  dry* 
lug  w,  a  sore. 

DESIDtRATXTM,  any  perfection  or  im> 
provement  aot  jfomewtA,  but  which,  being 
much  wanted,  u  therefore  desirable.-— 
This  word  ia  fretpiently  applied  vrithout 
the  neeessaiy  precision.  Something  which 
one  seeks,  though  perhapa  it  may  not  be 
strictly  desirable  to  attam— or  something 
which  appears  excellent,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  proved  so— is  pronounced  "a  de- 
sideratum." Tbust  for  instanee,  if  we  were 
prematurdy  to  assert,  that "  this  book  is  a 
desideratum  in  the  present  state  of  our  de. 
mentary  literature,"  it  would  not  merdy  be 
a  proof  of  our  vanity,  but  a  misapplication 
of  the  word ;  but  if  public  anprolMition  and 
extensive  patronare  should  nllow  its  ap- 
pesrance,  we  might  then  use  it  with  great 
propriety. 

DBSrON,  in  a  general  sense,  the  plati, 
order,  representation,  or  oonstruetion  of  a 
building,  &C,  bv  an  outline  or  general  view 
of  it.  The  wora  deeign,  in  painting,  is  used 
ibrthe  first  draught  of  a  U^  worl^  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finished  in  a 
more  didwmte  manner.  Its  essential  re- 
quisites are  correctness,  good  taste,  de- 
ganee,  character,  diversity,  expresawn,  and 
perspective.— —In  music,  it  denotes  the 
dinosition  of  every  part,  and  the  general 
order  of  the  whole. 

DE8IPIENTIA,  in  medidaa,  a  defect  of 
reason,  or  symptomatic  ftensy. 

DESI'B^  a  wish  to  nossess  some  nrati- 
Acatitm  or  source  of  Aappiness  whidi  is 
supposed  to  be  obtainable.  It  may  ba 
dther  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  sensual; 
but  when  directed  merely  to  sensual  ei^ioy- 
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ment,  it  dilTeri  little  from  animal  Kpp9- 
tite. 

DESMOL'OGT,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  ligamenta  and  sinew*. 

DES'POTISM,  a  form  of  ^vemment 
where  the  monarch  mles  by  his  sole  and 
uncontrolled  anthoritr. 

DESPOUILLB-,  in  heraldry,  the  whoU 
case,  skin,  or  skmgh  of  a  beast,  with  the 
head,  feet,  tail,  &e,  so  that  being  filled  and 
staffed,  it  looks  like  the  entire  animal 

DBSPUMATION,  a  term  for  clarifyiutf 
a  liqwHT,  by  akimming  off  its  froth  or  ex- 
crementitioos  matter. 

DESQUAMATION,  in  anatomj,  an  ex- 
foliation of  bone :  also  the  separatMO  of  the 
cuticle  in  small  scales. 

DESUDA'TION,  in  medicine,  a  proftase 
and  inordinate  sweating,  succeeded  by  an 
eruption  of  PMtules,  called  heat-pimples. 

DESUETUDE,  the  cessation  of  use,  or 
discontinuance  of  any  practice. 

DE8ULPHURATI0N,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  or  operation  of  deprivine  of  snlphor. 

DETACH'MENT,  a  body  of  troops  se- 
lected or  drawn  out  from  several  reg^iraents 
or  companies,  on  some  special  service  or 
expedituin.  Also,  a  number  of  sliips,  taken 
from  a  fleet,  and  sent  on  a  separate  serrice. 

DETENTS',  in  dock-woik.  are  those 
stops,  which,  bv  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 

DETERGENTS,  or  DETEBTSIVES, 
medicines  which  hare  the  power  to  remove 
viscid  humours,  or  cleanse  the  skin  of  im- 
purities. 

DBTBR^nNATION,  in  physics,  the 
tendency  (tf  a  body  in  any  particular  direc- 
tiou; 

DETERRATION,  the  uncovering  of  any 
thing  buried  or  hidden  in  the  earth. 

DETINUE,  inlaw,  a  vi-rit  or  action  that 
lies  against  a  person  who  has  goods  or  other 
things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  who 
aftenrarda  detaitUp  or  refuses  to  deliver 
them  up. 

DETONATION,  or  DETONIZATION, 
an  explosion,  or  sudden  report  made  by  the 
percussion  and    inflammation  of  certain 

combustible    substances. Detonating 

Powder,  a  composition  of  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  ozymuriate  of  potass,  which  may  be 
inflamed  by  the  heat  generated  by  percus- 
sion.        _ 

DETRITUS,  in  geology,  a  mass  of  sub- 
stances detached  or  worn  off  fVom  solid  bo- 
dies by  attrition ;  as,  diluvial  detritus,  or 
the  strata  which  are  sappoaed  to  have  been 
washed  from  pnmitive  mountams  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge. 

DEUTERONH)MT,  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  so  called, 
because  this  last  part  of  the  work  of  Muses 
eomprehends  a  recapitulation  of  the  law 
he  had  before  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
himself, 

DEUTERO-CANONICAL  in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
rest ;  either  because  they  were  not  written 
tOl  after  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  in  con- 
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sequence  of  some  controversy  in  r^ard  to 
tb«r  canonidty. 

DEUTOXTD,  in  chemistry,  a  anbatance 
disedin  the  second  degree. 
EVAPORATION,  the  change  of  va- 
pour  into  water,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

DEVrSE,  in  law,  is  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will;  being  distinguished 
from  a  beqnest  of  personal  estate,  that 
bein^  termed  a  legaev.  The  person  to  whom 
a  devise  u  made  is  called  deviaee. 

DEVI'CE,  in  painting,  an  emblem  or  re- 
presentation of  an^  thing,  vrith  a  motto 
subjoined  or  otherwise  introduced.  In  he- 
raldry, a  name  common  to  all  figures,  ci- 
phers. cAuuracters,  rebuses,  mottoes,  Ac. 
which  by  its  allnsions  to  the  names  of 
persons,  families,  ftc  denotes  their  quali- 
ties, nobility,  or  the  like.  Badges,  im- 
presses, and  devicea,  were  greatly  in  vogne 
m  England,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Eliiabeth,  when  they  began  to  be 
disused. 

DE^IL,  the  chief  of  the  apostate  an- 
gels ;  Satan,  the  Tempter  of  the  human  race. 

DEW,  the  mcnsture  which  is  fint  ex- 
haled from  the  earth  bv  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards deposited  on  tne  earth  in  gentle 
drops  during  the  night,  partieulariy  after  a 
hot  day ;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  having 
converted  all  the  liquid  matter  cm  the 
earth's  surfisce  into  aqueous  gas,  the  at- 
mosphere is,  in  a  manner,  complete  sa- 
turated with  it. 

DEWLAP,  the  loose  skin  that  hangs 
from  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  &c. 

DEW'- WORM,  in  entomology,  the  Imm- 
brieut  terrettru  of  Linncus,  an  insect 
ofteu  found  in  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  in 
the  earth,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to 
plants. 

DEXTER,  the  right,  or  on  the  right 
hand  or  side;  as  the  dexter  point,  in  he- 
raldry; by  which  is  meant  the  right-hand 
aide  of  the  escutcheon. 

DET,  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor 
in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  Barbary 
states. 

DIABE'TES,  in  medicine,  an  excessive 
and  morbid  discharge  of  urine. 

DIACHALA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHRISTA,  medicines  applied  to 
the  fouces,  palate,  &c.  for  the  abstersion 
of  phlegm. 

DIACH'TLON,  in  medicine,  an  emol- 
lient digestiveplaater. 

DIACOUS'TICS,  the  science  of  re- 
fracted sounds,  called  also  diapkoniee. 

DIACOUSTIC  CURVE,  in  mathema- 
tics, a  kind  of  curve  caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  rays  in  a  particular  direction,  so  as 
to  form  a  given  ratio  with  linea  which  meet 
them. 

DIA'CRII,  in  Precian  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  &ction  at  Athens, 
who  favoured  oligarchy ;  in  opposition  to 
the  jtetfuuri,  who  were  for  a  pure  democra- 
tical  government. 

DIA'CRISIS,  in  medicme,  the  act  of 
distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another 
by  their  symptoms. 
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DIADBLTHIA,  in  tbe  Limunn  Bjratem 
of  botaii7,  a  cUm  of  plants,  the  17th  in 
order;  eomprehendinf  all  those  with  pa- 
pilionaeeooa  and  hermaphro^te  flownn^ 
and  leguninons  Med-Teeaela.  The  diatin- 
gaiahing  eharacteriatie  of  tkia  elaM  is, 
that  the  stamens  adhere  together ;  form- 
ing two  dissimilar  bodies  or  Ifamients,  the 
one  standing  aborethe  j^til,  and  the  other 


DI'ADEM,  andently,  a  head-band  or 
fillet  worn  by  hinn  as  a  badge  of  rorahy. 
It  was  made  of  mik,  thread,  or  wooC  tied 

I«miul  titm  *amnl*a    mrtA   AwwItattJ     »1%«    **^<ls 
1  k. 

1  f. 


one  angle  to  aBOther,  by  sodm  called  the 
diameter  of  the  figare. 

DI'AGBAM,  a  geometrical  deUneation, 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  demonstrating  the  pro- 
of aaj  figure,  as  a  square,  triang^ 


j«i-. 


snch  alterations  as  time  or  accident  may 
have  introduced  among  descendants  of  the 
same  stock,  living  in  separate  or  remote  si- 
tuations. The  dialects  of  Oreeee  were  ad- 
mitted to  form  a  part  of  their  language,  as 
the  Attic,  Ionic,  Poetic,  .Aolie,  and  Done 
dialects,  which  were  used  eithar  separately 
or  intermixed. 

DIALBCTUS,  that  braaeh  of  logie  which 
teaches  the  art  of  reasoning. 

DrALLAOB,amitteralofa  lamdlarrar 
foliated  structure. 

DI'ALLINO  8PHBBB,  an  instrument 
made  of  brass,  with  several  semi-circles 
diding  over  each  other  upon  a  moveable 
boriaon;  serving  to  shew  the  nature  of 
spherical  triaafpes,  as  well  aa  to  give  the 
true  idea  of  drawing  diala  on  all  aoru  of 


r 


DIAL'OOISM,  in  Tbetorie,  is  used  for 
the  soliloquy  of  persons  deliberating  with 
themsdves.  It  is  also^  in  a  more  extensive 
senae,  taken  for  diseonrse  in  |^eral, 
whether  held  by  a  person  alone,  or  u  com- 
pany vrith  others. 

DFALOOUB,  a  verbal  or  written  dia- 
oourae  between  two  or  more  persons. 

DIALTBIS,  a  mark  or  eharaeter,  con* 
slating  of  two  points  placed  over  one  of  two 
voweni,  as  aia«I<e,  to  separate  the  diph- 
thoap^  and  show  that  they  must  be  sound- 
ed distinctly. In  rhetmric,  diafytu  is  a 

'       xb  in  which  sevml  words  are 
er,  without  the  aid  of  a  eon- 

mi,  vidi,vicL In  medicine, 

term  denoting  great  relaxa- 
ess  of  the  limbs. 
tR,  in  geometry,  a  right  line 
gh  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or 
ear  figure,  and  terminated  at 
eai  the  circamference.    It  thus 

dii  rcle  into  two  equal  parts  and 

is  »ini  «r«»K:St  chordt  hence  we  have  a 
method  oi  describing  a  semicircle  upon 
any  line,  assuming  ita  middle  point  for  the 
centre.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the 
circumference,  as  7  to  22.  The  sauare  of 
the  diameter  multiplied  by  *7864,  is  tne  area. 
The  cube  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by 
'5336,  is  the  solid  eontenU  of  a  sphere. 

DI'AMOND,  the  most  valuable  and  the 
hardest  of  gems.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fectly dear  and  pelludd,  and  is  eminently 
distin^uiahed  firom  all  odier  substances,  by 
its  vind  splendour,  and  the  brightness  of 
Its  reflections.  Though  found  of  different 
shapes,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  several 
colours,  yet  it  ever  bears  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing  characters.  The  largest  ever 
known  belonged  to  the  king  of  Portugal; 
I  it  weighed  1680  earats,  and  was  valued, 
I  although  uncut,  at  334,000,0001.  starting; 
the  one  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Bossia  weighs  779  carats,  and  is  Talued  at 
upwards  of  4,000,000L,  but  was  bought  hj 
the  empress  Catherine  for  about  186,0OOL 
The  Kohinoor,  or  "Mountain  of  Light,*'  dia- 
*  property  of  Bnnjeet  Singh, 
1  to  the  Qnten  of  Bngland 


I  but  surrendered  to  the  Qnten  of  Bnglan< 
'  on  the  annexation  of  the  Puniaub  to  British 
India,  weighs  280  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
nearly  IfiOOfifM.  The  Pitt  diamond,  which 
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at  that  time  was  one  of  the  lam»t,  weiehcd 
136  carata.  and  cost  Louis  XIV.  130,0001. 
llie  ulaeea  whence  diamonds  are  broQfht 
are  Borneo,  and  Golconda,  Bengal,  Indies, 
and  the  Brasils.    These  gems  consist  of 
pure  carbon,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3*5 : 
and,  the  hardest  tools  making  no  impres- 
,  aion  on  tb^m,  they  are  cut  and  ground  by 
the  powder  of  their  own  substance.    In  the 
I  experiments  of  modem  chemists,  the  dia- 
I  mond  has  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
I  power  both  of  the  furnace  and  the  burning- 
glass. Rough  Diawutnd,  b  the  stone  as  it 

comes  from  Uie  mines. ^Jtose  Diawutnd, 

is  one  which  is  quite  flat  underneath,  with 
,  its  upper  part  cut  iu  numerous  little  faces, 
usually  triangles,  the  uppermost  of  which 
I  terminate  in  a  point.— —Toile  Diawutnd,  is 
that  which  has  a  large  square  foce  at  top, 
encompassed  with  four  luMer.——BriUiamt 
Diawutnd,  is  that  which  is  cut  in  foces  both 
at  top  and  bottom ;  and  whose  table  or  prin- 
cipal fiuse  is  Hati——Diawutnd»  are  valuable 
for  many  purposes.  Their  powder  is  the  best 
for  the  lapidwyand  gem  engraver,  and  more 
economical  than  any  other  material  for  cut- 
ting, engraving,  and  polishing  hard  stones. 
Glaziers  use  them  for  cutting  their  glass ; 
their  diamond  being  set  in  a  steel  socket 
and  attached  to  a  small  wooden  handle.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  only  the  point  of  a 
natural  crystal  can  be  used;  cut  or  split 
diamonds  scratch,  but  the  ^lass  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a 
natural  crystal  is  used.  The  diamond  has 
also  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  great 
value  to  engravers,  particularly  in  drawing 
or  ruling  lines,  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
deepened  by  aqua  fortis ;  for  which  steel 
points,  called  etching  needles,  were  for- 
merly used. 

DI'AMOND  BEETLE,  a  beautify  in- 
sect, so  called  from  the  marks  on  its  wing- 
sheaths,  which  appear  as  brilliant  as  gems. 
DIAN'iE  AR'BOB,  silver  and  quicksilver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  crystaUzatioBS 
resembling  a  tree. 

DIAN'DBIA.  the  second  dais  of  the 
Linncan  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
orden,  Monogynia,  Digpnia,  and  Tr^n^tua, 
with  two  stamens. 

DLANCE'A,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
1>y' which  a  correct  interpretation  is  given 
to  a  subject  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
DIANTHU8,  in  botany,  the  Piitk.  a 
lus  of  plants,  class  10  Decaiuf rjo,  order  2 


•lAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  musical  inter- 
val, by  which  most  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  theory  of  music,  use  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks.  The 
diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  jof  the 
concords ;  if  considered  simply,  it  is  but  one 
harmonica!  interval;  though,  if  considered 
diatonically,  by  tones  and  semitones,  it 
contains  seven  degfrees,  viz.  the  three  greater 
tones,  two  lesser  tones,  and  two  greater 

•emi-tones. Diapamn,  the  ftindamentid 

or  standard  scale  by  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  made. 

DIAPENTB,  in  music,  a  fifth ;  an  in- 
terval making  the  second  of  the  concords. 


and  with  the  diatessaron.  an  octave. In 

medicine,  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 

DI'APEIL  a  kind  of  figured  linen  doth, 
much  used  for  towels  or  n^kins. 

DI'APHBAOM,  in  anatomy,  a  large  mns- 
culous  membrane  or  skin  placed  trans- 
versely in  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the 
thorax  (him  the  abdomen. 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appdlation  given  to 
all  transparent  bodies,  or  such  as  tranamit 
the  rays  of  light. 

DIAPH'OBA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  in  which  a  word,  when  repeated, 
is  taken  in  a  different  sense  firom  what  it 
was  at  fint  undentood. 

DIAPHOBE'SIS,  in  median^  aug- 
mented perspiration. 

DIAPHORETICS,  medicines  which 
promote  penpiradon.  Diaphorttin  differ 
from  muforMc*;  the  former  only  increase 
the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  ez- 
dte  the  sensible  discharge  called  noeat. 

DIAPOB'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
oratory,  expressive  of  the  spMker's  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  proceed  in  his  disodurse,  the  subjecu 
he  has  to  treat  of  being  all  equally  im- 
portant. 

DIARBHCE'A.  B  disorder  which  consuU 
in  a  firequent  and  oopioaa  discharge  of  a 
bilious  humour  fhim  Uie  intestines. 

DIABTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
articulation,  or  juncture  of  the  bones,  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  motion. 

DrART,  a  register  of  daily  oconrreneea 
and  observations;  or  an  account  of  what 
passes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

DI'ASCHISM,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  '     '  •    ••    • 


PnpitiouM. 

DI'ASPORB,  a  mineral  of  a  pearly  gray 
colour,  and  infusible. 

DIASTALmc,  an  epithet  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals  in  mnsio,  as  the 
muor  third,  major  sixth,  and  mdor  seventh. 

DIASTASIS,  a  term  used  by  andent 
physicians  for  a  distension  of  the  moadea. 


r  separation  of  Uie  bones. 
DIASTEBIi 


DIASTEBIA,  in  rheUwic,  a  modulation 
of  the  tones  of  the  voice^  by  marking  vrith 
predsion  the  intervals  between  its  ele- 
vation and  depression. ^In  smimc,  a  Mfot 

or  intervaL 

DIAS'TOLE,  among  physidans,  a  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  aundes,  and  arteriea; 
it  stands  opposed  to  sytfele,  or  oontracti<m 
of  the  same  parts.— —Diosfele,  in  erammar, 
a  figure  of  prosody,  by  whidi  a  ■yUable  w^ 
tnrally  short  is  made  long. 

DI'ASTTLE,  an  edifice  in  which  three 
diameten  of  a  column  are  allowed  for  the 
Hktereolumniations. 

DIASYB'MOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbolcL  being  an  ezapcgeration  of  something 
low  and  ridiculous ;  ironical  praise. 

DIATES'SARON,  in  music,  a  concord  or 
liarroonic  interval  composed  of  a  greater 
tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  one  greater  semi- 
tone.   Its  proportion  is  as  4  to  8,  and  it  ia 
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called  a  perfect  finuthw In  theology,  the 

foor  Goapela. 
DIATUN'IC,  an  epithet  given  to  nmkk 

as  it  proceeds  by  tones  and  aemi-tOBM^ 

both  aaceoding  and  descending.    Tlins  we 

saj,  a  dimt»nie  aeries ;  a  diatomie  interval} 

diatonic  melody  or  harmonr. 

DI'CAST,  in  ancient  Greece,  ab  ofleer 
answering  nearly  to  our  juryman. 

DICE,  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory, 
dotted  on  their  face  from  one  to  an  inda- 
inite  number,  and  ua«l  for  gambling  par- 
poses.  They  are  said  to  be  of  great  an* 
tiqnitj,  and  to  have  been  invented  by 
Paiamedes  at  the  siege  of  Trov,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
Dice  pay  a  very  heavy  duty  to  government, 
and  ei«nnot  legally  be  imported. 

DIClKyrOMOUH.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stem,  Ac  regularly  dividing  by  pairs 

from   top   to  bottom. DickototmmU'e^' \ 

rymbfd,  composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the . 
pediclrs  divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs.  i 

DICHOTOMY,  in  astronomy,  that  | 
phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  when  she  , 
»  bisected,  or  shows  just  half  her  disk.  la  ' 
this  situation  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  her 
quadrature. 

DICH'BOISM,  a  property  of  certain 
crystallised  bodies,  of  appearing  nnder 
two  distinct  colours,  according  to  the  di- 
reetion  in  which  the  light  is  transmitted 
Ihrongh  them. 

DICOTTL'EDON,  in   botaoT,  a  plant 
whose  seeds  dhride  into  two  lobes  in  ger- 
Hence  the  ej^ithet  cUealyM** 


te , 


nevertheleas  nnder  some  restrietions:  he 
could  not,  for  instance,  spend  the  public 
money  arbitrarily,  leave  Italy,  or  enter  the 
city  on  horseback.  The  choice  of  dictator 
was  not,  aa  in  the  case  (Mother  magistrates, 
decided  by  the  popular  voice,  but  one  of 
the  eonsau  appointed  him  bv  command  of 
the  senate.  A  dictator  vras  also  sometimes 
named  far  holding  the  eomitim  for  the 
election  of  nmsnla,  and  for  the  celebiatioB 
of  poblie  gamea.  For  the  space  of  foor 
hondred  years  thia  oflce  was  regarded  with 
veneration,  till  Sylla  and  Cesar,  by  be- 
coming perpetnal  dictators,  converted  it 
into  aa  engine  of  tyranny,  and  rendered  the 

rnaaaeodxma. 

•ICnONART,  in  its  first  and  most 
obvious  sense,  signifies  a  vocabulary,  or  al- 
phabetical arrangement  of  the  words  in  a 
bngnage,  with  their  definitions.  Bntnow, 
that  the  variona  branches  of  sdenoe  have 
become  so  much  extended,  the  term  is  also 


applied  to  an  alphabetical  collection  of  the 
terms  of  any  art  or  science,  with  such  ex- 
planations or  remarks  as  the  writer  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 

DIDACTIC,  containing  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, or  rules;  intended  to  instruct. 

DIDACTIC  FO'ETRT.  that  species  of 
metrical  composition  which  has  instruction 
for  its  primly  object.  But  though  ita  os- 
tensible aim  u  to  impart  instmction  in 
the  garb  of  verse,  it  mav  and  often  does 
attain  an  animated  and  elevated  character, 
mingling  the  fiights  of  poetic  genius  vrith 
natural  descriptions  and  moral  axioms, 
and  therebv  captivating  the  senses,  while 
it  amends  the  heart. 

DIDACTTLOU8,  in  soology,  an  epithet 
for  having  two  toes. 

DIDECAHEa)RALt  in  crvstalography, 
having  the  form  of  a  decaheoral  (or  ten- 
sided)  prism,  with  pentahedral  (or  five- 
sided)  summits. 

DIDODECAHEDRAL,  fai  crystakwra- 
phy,  having  the  form  of  a  dodecahedral 
(twelve-sided)  prism,  with  hexahedral  (six- 
sided)  summits. 

DIDRACHKA,  a  piece  of  money,  the 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

DIDTNAIflA,  the  Hth  dass  of  the 
Liniuean  system  of  plants,  containing  two 
orders,  Gpmno^termia  and  Angiotpermia, 
with  two  long  and  two  short  stamens.— 
To  this  gCBBS  belong  batan,  germander, 
lavender,  thym^  betony,  mint,  basil,  fox- 
glove, Ac. 

DIB,  a  stamp  naed  in  coining,  by  which 
B  piece  of  prepued  metal  is  impresMd  vrith 
doe  fiiroe.  Coins  are  generally  completed 
by  one  blow  of  the  coining-press;  mid  at 
the  Royal  Mint  these  presses  are  so  con- 
trived by  machinery,  that  they  shall  strike, 
upon  an  average,  sixty  blows  in  a  minute. 
Medals  are  usually  in  very  high  relief  and 
the  efliBCt  is  produced  by  a  succession  of 
blows. 

DI'ES,  (days)  in  law,  are  distinguished 
into  Diet  juridiei,  days  on  which  the  court 
sits  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  Diet 
non  (juridiei),  days  on  which  no  pleas  are 
held  in  any  court  of  justice;  and  Die* 
datue,  a  day,  or  time  of  respite,  given  by 
the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a  cause.— ^ 
Diee  eanieulare$,  in  astronomy,  the  dog- 
days.—— Dm*  eritiei,  in  medidncL  days  m 
which  some  diseases  are  supposed  to  arrive 

at  a  crisis. Among  the  Bomans*  days 

were  distinguished  in  a  variety  of  wm; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  Dist 
•^(uH  or  Die*  atri,  days  devoted  to  reli- 
gions purposes^  on  vriuch  it  vras  nnlawfol 
to  do  any  pnblio  bnainesa :  Diee/mgH,  si- 
milar  to  the  Dimimriditi  of  modem  times ; 
and  DieeferUOi^  like  our  Dim  «•«  jwidiei, 
when  the  conrta  were  shut. 

DIB'818.  the  mark  X ;  ealled  also  a 
double-dagger,  and  used  as  a  marie  for  re- 

ference. ^Dic*t«^  in  mnsie,  the  division 

of  a  tone  less  than  a  semi-tone  {  or  an  in- 

terval  consisting  of  a  less   or  imperfect 

•emi-ton$. 

DI'BT,  food  regnkted  by  the  rules  of 

It  appears  that  the  beat  way 
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to  preaerre  kMklth,  is  to  Uve  vpoo  plain 
■imple  foods,  liKhUy  scMoned,  snd  in  a 
qoantity  sneedUe  to  the  age,  strengtlk  of 
the  stomach,  sex,  eonstitotioB,  and  cniefly 
to  what  natore  has  by  expvience  been 


found  to  reooire.  Generally,  indeed,  hunj^er 

be  best  time  of  eatinr,  as  thirst 

does  of  drinking;  but  if  either  be  indulged 


shews  the  I 


in  summer,  woen  (oe  spinu  ana 
rts  are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  diet 
be  moist,  eooling,  and  easy  of 
1,   to   repair  the  loss  with  the 


to  excess,  our  health  and  spbiu  will  both 
suffer.  In  summer,  when  the  spirits  and 
finid  pdrts  ..      .-^ 

should  be 
digestion,   to   repur 

greater  speed;  but  in  winter,  the  stomadi 
will  admit  of  nunre  solid  and  heating  ali- 
ments. The  golden  rule,  however,  seems 
to  be,  to  use  neat  moderation  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  eaily  habiu  of  self'Command,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  uipetite^  are  of  paramount 
importanee  to  all  who  would  eqjoy  good 
health  and  attain  a  rigorous  uid  age.— ^ 
Diet,  in  German  politics,  a  eonvention  of 
princes,  dectors,  eoclesiastieal  dignitariesp 
and  repreaentatiTes  of  free  cities,  to  ddi- 
berate  on  the  affsirs  of  the  empire. 

Dl'ET-DRINK,  drink  orepared  with  me- 
dicinal ingredients.  The  oecoctionof  sarsa- 
parilla  and  mesereon,  and  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
esteemed. 

DIETET'ICS,  the  science  or  philoaophy 
of  dieta;  or  that  which  teaches  us  to  adapt 
particular  foods  to  particular  organs  of 
digestion,  or  to  particular  states  of  the 
same  organ,  so  tnat  the  greatest  possible 
portion  of  nutriment  may  be  extracted 
from  a  given  quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT  (French;  sig- 
nifying God  cuMf-my  riahtj ;  the  motto  of 
the  royal  arms  of  Engiand,  first  assumed 
by  king  Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did 
not  hold  his  emirire  in  vassalage  at  any 
mortaL  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
Edwurd  the  Third,  and  vras  continued, 
without  interruption,  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
III.  who  used  the 


rfroy,  thoi^the  former  was  still  retained 
upon  the  great  seaL  Alter  him  queen  Anne 
used  the  motto  temper  eadem,  which  had 
been  befinre  used  by  queen  Elisabeth  but 
since  Anne's  time,  men  et  mo»  dreit  has 
continued  to  be  the  royal  motto. 

DIEU  ET  SON  ACTB,  a  maxim  in  law, 
that  the  act  of  God  shall  not  be  a  pr^u- 
dice  to  any  man. 

DIBXAHB'DRIA.  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  Mid  erystalifbrm  spar^ 
composed  of  two  pyramids,  joined  base  to 
base,  without  any  intermediate  column: 
the  diexahedria  are  dodecahedral,  or  com- 
posed of  two  hexangnlar  pyramids. 

DIFPARRBATION,  in  Roman  antiouity, 
a  ceremony  whereby  the  divorce  of  the 
piiesu  was  solemnised ;  or  the  dissolving  of 
marriage  contracted  by  confarreation. 

DIFTERENCB,  in  kigic,  an  essential 
attribute  belonging  to  any  species  that  is 
not  fbund  in  the  genus ;  being  the  idea  that 
defines  the  species.— —l>i/f«miee,  in  arith- 
metic the  remainder,  when  one  number  has 
been  subtracted  from  another.— —IH^e- 


reueee,  in  heraUry,  eertain  additions  to  a 
coat  of  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one 
£uaily  from  another,  or  to  show  how  dis- 
tinct a  younger  branch  is  fhnn  the  elder  or 
princmal  branch. 

DI'GEST,  inlawUteratore,  a  ooUeetion 
of  the  dedsions  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  pro- 


KX' 


by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

DIGBSrTION,  that  process  in  the  animal 
bodb,  or  action  of  the  stomach,  by  whidi 
fbod  is  converted  into  chyme  befiNre  it 
passes  into  the  intestines,  and  is  there  sepa- 
rated by  the  chyle  into  nutritive  and  excre- 
mentitious  parts,  eilbcted  chiefly  by  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  gastric  juice^ ^In  che- 
mistry, the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to 
a  ^ntle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some 
action  on  each  other;  or  the  slow  actiim  of 
a  solvent  on  any  substanee.  By  this  process, 
essences,  elixirs,  and  tinctures  are  made. 

DIGBSnVE,  in  medicine  any  prepara- 
tion which  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
'  Is  digestion.— —In  surgery,  an  appli- 
whicn  ripens  an  ulcer  or  woona,  or 
disposes  it  to  suppurate. 

DIFTORM,  m  botanv,  an  epithet  for 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  ao  not  correspond 
in  sise  or  mopOTtioii. 

DIGASTRIC,  an  epitbai  given  to  a  rnns- 
cle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

DIGESTER,  a  dtemical  vessel  or  instra- 
ment  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion. 

DI'GIT,  in  astoonomy,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  son  or  moon :  a  term 
used  to  express  the  quantity  and  magnitude 
of  an  eclipse.  Thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
of  six  digits,  when  six  of  these  parts  are 

hid. Diffite,  or  Monade$t  in  arithmetic, 

signify  any  one  of  the  ten  numerals,  1,  3,  3, 

4,  6, 6,  7,  8,  9,  Od Digit  is  also  a  measure 

taken  flrom  Uie  bread^  of  the  finger ;  the 
word  being  derived  from  diaittu,  a  finger; 
thus  indicating  the  humble 
nally  employed  in  compi 
pwly  thjwe  quarters  of^a 

DI'GITALINB,  a  fmwehd  poison*  de- 
rived  fhim  the  iN^tam  piurpurea,  or  fox- 


glove, the  properties  of  which  it  possesses 
{nave  '  *' '      ' 

colour 
treroely  bitter. 


s  verv  concentrated  state.  It  is  a  brown 
oored  substance,  daliqaeseent,  and  es< 


eroely  buter. 

DIGITA'Lia,  or  Foxolotb,  in  boUny,  m. 
genus  of  plants,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
herbaceous,  vrith  a  root  that  is  either  bien- 
nial or  perennial.  The  stalk  rises  two  or 
three  feet  high,  aad  bears  spikes  of  brown 
OK  purple  flowers.  The  purple  foxglove  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  is  much  used  in  me- 
dicine, it  having  the  remarkable  property 
of  diminishing  the  strength  and  firequency 
of  the  pulse. 

Dl-GITATE,  or  DI-GITATBD.  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  leaf  which  branchea 
into  several  distinct  leaflets,  like  fingers; 
or  when  a  simple,  undivided  petiole  con- 
nects several  leafiets  at  the  end  of  it. 

DIG'LYPH,  in  arcbitectare,  a  kind  of 
imperfect  triglyph,  console, or  the  like,  with 
two  channels  or  engravings,  cither  circular 
or  angular. 
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DICTflTABY,  in  the  canon  U*r.  an  ec- 
desiastic  who  holds  a  di^ty,  or  a  beneHce 
which  fp.rtB  him  some  pre-emineilce  over 
mere  DnesU  and  canons ;  aa  a  bishop,  dean, 
aieh-^Leacon,  prebendary,  &c. 

DIG'NITT.  This  word,  »n  a  general 
senses  signifles  a  nobleness  or  elevation  of 
mind;  and  it  opposed  to  meuMMeta  and  vie^ 
the  true  d^nity  of  homan  natnre  being 
based  on  moral  rectitude  and  religioua  vene- 
ration. In  a  more  extended  sens^  it  means, 
elevation  of  department ;  and  also  an  ele- 
vated office,   ctvil  or  ecdesiaatieal. In 

astrology,  the  term  dianitw  is  used  to 
denote  an  advantaare  which  a  planet  has  on 
aceuant  of  its  beuK  in  some  particular 
place  of  the  lodiac,  or  in  a  particular  sta- 
tion with  respect  to  other  planets. 

DI'GRAPH,  a  union  of  two  vowels,  of 


I  which  one  only  is  pronounced,  bm  in  bread. 
It  ti  essentially  different  from  a  diphthong, 
which  consists  of  two  vowels  also,  but  pro- 
daces  a  sound  which  neither  of  the  voweb 
has    separatdy. 

DIGBES'SION,  in  rhetoric  or  literary 
composition,  that  passafre,  or  narration, 
which  deviates  from  the  main  subject,  bat 
which  may  have  some  relation  to  it,  or  be 
useful  by  way  of  iUustration. 

DIGTN'IA,  in  botanj,  an  order  in  the 
lannaean  system,  consisting  of  plants  that 
have  two  pistils.  _ 

DIHEXAHB'DBAL,  in  crystalography, 
having  the  form  of  a  hezahedral  prism  with 
trihedral  summits. 

DILAPIDATION,  in  law,  the  ruin  or 
damage  whidi  accrues  to  a  house  in  conse- 
quence of  n^lect. 

DILATATTION,  in  surgery  and  anatomy, 
signifies  the  widening  the  orifice  of  a  wound, 
or  the  distension  of  a  vesseL 

DILEMIIA,  in  logic,  an  atgrnment  which 
cannot  be  denied  in  any  way  vrithout  involv- 
ing the  party  den^g  in  contradictions; 
or  a  position  involving  doable  choice,  each 
presenting  difflcolties.  A  dilemma  is  usual- 
ly described,  aa  though  it  always  proved  the 
iJisordity,  inconvenience,  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  some  opinion  or  practice,  and  this  is 
the  most  usual  design  of  it.  Bat  it  is  plain, 
that  it  may  be  used  to  prove  the  truth  or 
advantage  of  any  thing  proposed:  as,  "In' 
heaven  we  shall  either  have  desires,  or  not : 
if  we  have  no  desires,  then  we  have  full  sa- 
tiifaetion :  if  we  have  desires,  they  shall  be 
satisilMl  aM  £nt  as  they  arise :  therefore,  in 
heaven  we  shall  be  completely  satisfied." 
This  sort  of  argument  may  be  composed  of 
three  or  more  members,  and  may  be  called 
trUemma.  It  ia  also  called  tyUogimut  cor- 
muhu,  a  homed  syllogism;  its  horns  being 
so  disposed,  that  if  you  avoid  the  on^  you 
run  against  the  other. 

DILETTAN'TE,  an  amateur,  chiefly  of 
music,  bat  als«}  of  the  kindred  sciences. 

DILU'YIUM,  in  geology,  strata  of  sand, 
loam,  gravel,  Ac.,  apparently  accumulated 
by  water,  and  aupposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  deluse.  . 

DIMEN'SION,  the  measure  or  compass  of 
a  tbing.  A  line  has  one  dimension,  or  length ; 
asaperlieies  two,namely  length  and  breadth* 


and  a  solid  three,  namdv  length,  breadth 
and  thickness.  The  word  is  geasrally  used 
in  the  plural,  and  denotes  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  a  body,  or  its  sixe  and  capacity ; 
as.  the  diwuntUnu  of  a  room,  ship,  &c. 

DIKE,  orDTKE,  a  mound  of  earth, 
stones,  or  other  materials,  intended  to  pre- 
vent low  land  firom  being  inundated  by  Uie 
sea,  &c..  as  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

DIMINUTION,  in  architecture,  a  con- 
traction  of  the  upper  part  of  a  column,  by 
which  its  diameter  is  made  less  than  that  at 
the  lower  part.  It  generally  commences 
from  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  column. 
Diminution,  in  rhetoric,  the  exaggerat- 
ing what  you  have  to  say  by  an  expression 
that  seems  to  diminish  it^— — In  music,  the 
imitation  of  or  reply  to  a  subject  in  notes 
of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those  of  the 


ril  ted 

fr(  ui- 

Ca^uirc,  (uiu  T<»nuua  uiucc  |nu  i.a  wi    vriMtlU. 

DI'OCBSAN,  a  bishop  who  has  charge 
of  a  particular  diocese. 

DI'OCESE,  or  DI'OCESS,  the  district 
or  dreuit  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  The 
name  diocese  began  first  to  be  used  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  exterior  polity  of 
the  church  began  to  be  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Roman  empire.  England,  in 
regard  to  iu  ecclesiastical  state,  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  vis.  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  each  province  into  suboroinate 
dioceses ;  the  province  of  Canterbury  con- 
tains twenty-one  dioceses,  and  that  of  York 
three.  These  are  divided  into  archdeacon- 
ries, which  are  subdivided  into  rural  dean- 
eries and  parishes. 

DIOCCOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet  fbr 
•  capsule  consisting  of  two  cohenng  grains 
or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

DIOCTAHE'DEIA,  in  crystalography.  a 
genus  of  pelludd  and  crystaliform  spars, 
composed  of  two  octang^ular  pyramids,  join- 
ed base  to  base,  without  any  intermediate 
column. 

DI'ODON,  in  ichthvoloey,  the  sun-fish ; 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  a  singular  form,  appear- 
ing like  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  a  deep 
fish  amputated  in  the  middle. 

DIOE'CIA,  in  botany,  a  dass  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  have  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but  the 
males  and  females  on  distinct  individuals, 
as  the  poplar,  aspen,  amber  tree,  vdUow, 
osier,  &c  The  epithet  for  plants  of  this 
kind  is  dioee^out, 

DI'OMEDE,  m  cmithology,  a  web-fboted, 
aquatic  fowl,  about  the  sise  of  a  common 
domestic  hen. 
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DIONTSI'ACA.  a  name  given  by  the 
Grecians  to  all  theatrical  entertainmenta 
or  diversions  of  the  stage,  beeaase  play- 
houses were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Veniu^ 
the  deities  of  sport  and  pleasure. 

DIOP'SIDE,  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale 
green  eolonr,  occurring  in  prismatic  ery^ 
tals,  and  rnearded  as  a  Tariety  of  m^fa, 

DIOPTRICS,  the  science  of  refractive 
▼ision ;  or  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
siders the  diflfiereBt  refractions  of  light  in 
passing  through  diffisrent  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  ac  It  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ferent directions  in  which  the  rm  ot  light 
move,  according  as  they  are  broken  on 
plane  or  curved  substancea;  and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  these  observations  de> 
tenuine  the  nature  of  the  various  lense% 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  re- 
fracted in  the  human  eye,  and  teach  the  man- 
ner  of  seeing  throogh  lenses,  and  the  com- 
position of  tnem,  consequently  the  theory 
•f  telescopes,  macpiifying  glasses,  Ac  By 
its  aid,  therefore,  the  eye  has  been  enabled 
to  reach  objects  previously  unknown,  and 
th  ages  in  pur- 
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h  rain,  and 
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;s,  and  then 
kirts  of  the 
ts.  All  this 
ing  transpa- 

Kie  method, 
apoB  the 
pi(  behind.    At 

the  ••»«>  «».»,  w«H>  w,  ».»«■.  of  coloured 
transparent  blinds,  suspended  both  above 
and  behind  the  picture,  and  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  means  of  machinery,  the  rays 
of  light  can  be  intercepted  ana  made  to 
fall  at  pleasure  in  paduated  tints  upon 
every  part  of  the  picture  in  succession." 
The  Diorama  contains  two  pictures;  of 
these  one  only  is  seen  at  a  time,  and  the 
scene  is  changed  by  causing  the  saloon  con- 
taining the  spectators  to  revolve  on  its 
axis.  The  number  and  colour  of  the  mos'e- 
able  blinds  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist.  £ach 
nicture  occupies  several  thousand  square 
wet  of  canvas ;  and  a  succession  of  novd- 
ties  are  always  in  mreparation  to  gratify  the 
lovers  of  scenic  exhibttions. 
DlOSCaREA.  in  botany,  a   genna  of 


valves. 


dbnts,  dass  n  Dioeeia,  order  6  fleaeiMlrta. 
The  species  are  perennials:  there  is  no  co- 
rolla in  either  the  male  or  female  flowers ; 
and  the  fruit  ia  a  compressed  large  a 
of  a  triangular  Ibrm,  containing  three 
and  divided  into  three  edls. 

DI08CU'BIA,in  antiquity, a  fleatival  ob- 
■erved  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  ef  Castor 
and  PoUux. 

DI08'PTB08,in  botanr,  a  genua  of 
plants,  dasa  88  Fifygamia  diaeeim,  -~'~  " 
Oetitmdrim  wt»noapnim.     The 
trees,  varietiea  or  the  jiximu 

DIP,  the  depreMion  of  a 
the  horiiontal  phuie,^-^In  geolray,  the  «lt|» 
tf  a  ttratwm  u  its  greatest  incunation  to 
Uie  horiion,  or  that  on  a  line  perpendicular 
to  its  dircctkm  or  eomrse. 

DIPBTALOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  fin 
a  corolla  having  two  petals  only. 

DIPHTHONG,  the  union  oftvro  voweb 
prononnoed  in  one  syllable.  The  sound  is 
not  simple,  but  so  blended  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fbrming  but  one  syllabi^  aa 
ntiM,  bmmd,  Joint,  &c 

DIPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
fbr  a  calyx,  ftc  having  tvro  leaves. 

DIPLOB,  fca  anatomy,  the  medidlary 
substance,  or  porous  part  between  the  la- 
minx  or  platca  of  the  skulL 

DIPLOifA,  a  written  document  confer- 
ring some  power,  privilege,  or  honour;  vis. 
an  instrument  or  ucence  given  by  colleges, 
sodetieSf  Ac.  to  a  clergyman  to  exercise  the 
ministenaT  Ainctton,  or  to  a  physician  to 
practise  the  profession,  Ac.  after  passing 
examination,  or  admittingr  him  to  a  degree. 
*— — In  chemistn,  "  to  boil  in  diploma,"  is 
to  put  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingre- 
dients into  a  second  vessel,  to  which  the 
fire  is  appked. 

DIPUVMACT,  the  eostioms,  vrhrilem, 
and  practiee  of  pnbKe  business  by  ambaa- 
sadnrs,  envoya,  and  other  representatives  of 
pinees  andf  states  at  foreign  oourta.  It 
nas  been  trul;^  observed,  that  in  times  not 
very  distant,  it  was  sufficient  to  entertain 
a  royal  master  by  the  gossip  of  a  capital, 
the  intrigues  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  the  cabals  t>f  rival  mi- 
nisters. Now,  the  political  correspondent 
of  a  cabinet  ia  compelled  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  complex  aaachinery  of 
modem  society;  toobsenw  constantly  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  body  poK tic ;  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral  and  phj^sical  reseurees  of 
nations;  to  defend  the  rights  of  Ida  eoon- 
try,  on  the  grounds  of  law  and  reason ;  to 

K'  w  information  to  the  minister,  fhom  whom 
holds  his  instructions,  and  to  enable  his 
^vemment  to  nroflt  by  the  intdUgence  he 
imparts,  not  only  in  the  management  of  its 


foreign  concerns,  but  likewise  of  its  inter- 
nal resources.  To  be  a  perfect  diplomatist, 
in  feet,  in  the  present  state  of  the  vrorid,  a 
man  should  be  wett  aeqaainted  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  diffsrent  eoontrlea,  versed 
m  the  seienoes,  from  whieh  indnstiy  and 
arts  derive  their  splendoar  and  a  state  ita 
strength,  and  eoual  to  any  of  iJie  taaka  to 
whieh  thoee  witA  whom  he  ia  bionf  ht  into 
contact  night  put  Ua  laaminf  and  i^** 
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of  the  bmsinflM  of 
the  eonnen  aaaembled  at  yieIlBl^  in  1814, 
to  ngviUtc  the  degrees  of  rank  to  which 
the  vaziooa  di]^»mimtie  agenU  weie  entitled : 
;  3.  envoys  eztiaordi- 
.  plenipotentian ;  I.  mi- 

4.  ekmrgit  <f<#drM;  6. 

■iMsretBries  of  legation  and  mtUdtSa.  Mi- 
auurs  at  a  ooort  are  denominated  the  iH#- 
iaMo^body. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  sdenoe  of  diplo- 
Bsaa,  or  of  ancient  writing,  litenur  and  mib- 
lie  doewnenta,  decreea,  charters,  Ac,  bav- 
iBf  toK  iu  dt^tcX  the  deapheriag  of  old 
wntian  and  aacertaining  their  aathen- 

lUPLOTIA,  in  medicine,  a  diaeaaein  the 
eye,  which  causes  the  person  to  see  an  ob- 
ject doable  or  treble. 

DIPNOUf^  in  anrgerjr,  an  epithet  for 
wonnda  which  have  two  orificea. 

DIPTIN6,  among  miners,  signifies  the 
iaterroption,  or  brediing  off  of  the  veins  of 
ore ;  an  aeodent  often  attended  with  much 
trouble  before  the  ore  can  again  be  disco- 


DIPTIKO  NEEDLE,  ama^etio  needle 
■o  daly  poised  about  an  honsontal  axis, 
that,  besides  its  direction  towards  the  pole, 
it  will  alwBTS  point  to  a  determined  degree 
hdow  the  bonaon.  In  the  equatorial  re- 
the  needle  takes  a  horisontal  posi- 
■    *        the 


towaxda  either  pole,  it  dipa  or  inclines 
end  to  the  earth,  the  north  end  as  we  pro- 
ceed towaida  the  north,  and  the  aoath  end 
as  we  proceed  aonthward. 

DII^SACUS,  in  botany,  contains  four 
■pecaea,  of  which  the  d^mau  pMomum,  or 
cnltivated  teasel,  is  reared  in  great  <|naati- 
taes  in  the  weat  of  Bndand,  for  raising  the 
nap  npon  wooUen  cloths,  by  means  of 
oooked  awna  npon  the  heada.  For  this 
parpoee  they  are  fixed  on  the  eircnmference 
of  a  large  broad  wheel,  which  turns  round 
while  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 

DIP^BRA*  in  entomology,  the  sixth 
Older  of  inaecta  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
comprehending  those  which  have  two  wings 

nntimuty.  a  pnblic  register  of  the  names  of 
ib»eaamnlm  nnd  other  magistrates.  Among 
the  eariy  Cbriatians,  they  were  tablets,  on 
one  of  wbicb  were  written  the  names  of 
the  decenaed,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
Urine  natriarcba,  bishops,  &c  Or  those  who 
hadS^e  any  aervice  to  the  church. 

DI'FUS,  maoology,  the  jerboa,  a  genus 
of  mammalia.  oontainin|(  four  spedes.  The 

—  tr — «-«  'erboa,  is  about 

*]  known  to  the 

the  two-footed 
_  irions  parts  of 

A.  1  pronnces  of 
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_  s  subterranean 

^  Mes  during  the 


ebullition,  and  its  powder  on  hot  coals  phos- 
phoresces with  a  tSwble  light. 

DIBADIATION,  in  medicine,  an  inri- 
gmration  of  the  musdea  by  the  aniroal 
spirits. 

Dl'&S.  in  the  Boman  dhrinatkm,  signi- 
fies any  nnusual  acddenta  or  uncommon  ap- 
peaianoea,  aa  sneesing,  stumbling,  strange 
voices,  apparitions,  spilling  salt  or  wine 
upon  the  table  or  upon  one's  clothes,  meet- 
~    wfdvea,  hares,  foxes,  &c 


mgw 
DI] 


DIBECT,  in  law,  an  enithet  for  the  line 
of  aacendants  and  deacendanta  hi  genealo- 
gical aucceaaion. Dinet,  in  astronomy, 

la  when  a  planet  movea  forward  in  the 
aodiac.  according  to  the  natural  order  and 
succession  of  the  signs,  in  distinction  ftom 

the  retroamdt. In  optics,  a  diieet  rap  is 

one  which  is  carried  from  a  point  of  the 
inrisible  ohiect  directly  to  the  eye,  without 
being  tamed  oat  of  its  rectilinear  direction 
by  any  intervening  body. 

DIRECTION,  LiHB  or,  in  mechanics, 
the  line  of  motion  which  any  natural  body 
obaervea,  according  to  the  force  impressed 

upon  it. Jnale  nf  direction,  the  angle 

oomprehended  oetween  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion of  two  conspiring  powers. Diree- 

titn  word,  in  printing;  the  word  which  is 
sometimes  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  and 
which  beens  the  next  page. 

DI&ECTOIl,  a  person  appointed  to  trans- 
act the  aflinrs  of  a  public  company ;  as  the 
dimtw  of  a  bank,  assurance  office,  &c.^— 
iHrtctor,  in  aurgery,  a  grooved  probe  to  di- 
'        *  "     knife  « 


rrbg  in  minute 
peitmeluwith 


reet  the  edge  of  the 
opening  sinuses  or  fistuhe,  ftctbatby  this 
means  the  aubjacent  nerve  and  tendons 
may  remain  unhurt. 

DIRECTORY,  a  book  containmg  an 
alphabetical  Ust  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  vrith  their  places  of  abode.  Also,  a 
book  containing  directions  /or  public  wor- 
ship, or  religious  sendees. In  France, 

the  term  Direetorp  was  given  to  five  officers, 
to  whom  the  executive  authority  was  com- 
mitted bv  the  constitution  of  the  year  3  of 
the  republic.  The  seven  ministers  of  state 
were  immediatdy  under,  and  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  directory. 

DIB6B,  a  song  or  tune  intended  to  ex- 
press grief,  sorrow,  and  mourning. 

DI8,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition, 
which  generally  has  the  force  of  a  privative 
and  negative ;  aa  ditarm,  diaaUow,  diMoblige. 
In  some  caaes,  however,  it  denotea  separa- 
tion, as  in  digtrihute,  diteouneet. 

DISABILITY,  in  Uw,  an  incapacity  in  a 
man  to  inherit  or  take  a  benefit  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  done,  which  may 
happen  by  the  act  of  any  ancestor ;  by  the 
act  of  the  party  himself;  by  the  act  of  the 

law ;  and  by  the  act  of  God. DisalriHty 

differs  from  inability,  in  denotng  depriva- 
tion of  ability;  whereas  inability  denotes 
destitution  of  ability,  either  by  deprivation 
or  othervrise. 

DISAFFECTION,  in  a  political  sense, 
siipifies  disloyalty;  not  merely  Alienation  of 
affection,  but  positive  dislike  and  enmity. 

DISAFFOR'BST.  to  strip  of  forest  laws 
and  their  oppressive  privileges. 
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DISAOGBEGA'TION,  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into 
its  component  parts. 

DISC,  or  DISK,  the  bod^  and  fiace  of  the 
snn,  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to  us 
on  the  earth ;  or  the  body  and  Mce  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  a  spectat<Nr  in 

the  moon. In  optics,  the  magnitude  of 

a  telescope  glass,  <»  the  width  at  its  aper- 
ture.  Di$e,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  of 

florets  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plane  surface ; 
or  the  middle  plain  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  as  in  the  maxigtdd  or 


DISCHAR'OE,  a  word  of  Tarious  signifi- 
cations.  Applied  to  Jbre-arwu,  it  means  an 
explosion;  to Jluidt,  a  flowing,  issuing,  or 
throwing  out,  as  water  from  a  spring  or 
spout.  It  also  denotes  a  dinuual  from 
office  or  service ;  a  releau  from  debt,  obli- 
gation, or  imprisonment ;  and  the  jiei/»r»- 
anee  of  any  office,  trust,  or  duty. 

DISCHARGING  ROD,  an  instrument 
used  in  electrical  experiments,  formed  of 
metal  wire  with  balls  at  the  end,  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  and  a  ^ass  handle. 

DISCrPLE,  one  who  learns  anything 
from  another:  thus  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher,  &c.  are  called  disci- 
ples. In  the  more  common  acceptation, 
among  Christians,  the  disciples  denote 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  Christ*  of  whom  there 
were  seventy  or  seventy-two;  but  the  word 
is  also  correctly  applied  to  all  Christians, 
as  they  profess  to  learu  and  receive  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  words  diaeipU 
and  ttpottle  are  often  synonymously  used  in 
the  gospel  histoij,  but  sometimes  the  Kpo%- 
ties  are  distinguished  from  disciples  as  per- 
sons selected  out  of  the  number  of  disciples, 
to  be  the  principal  ministers  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

DISCIPLINA'BIAN,  one  who  is  weU 
versed  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and 
manceuvres :  and  who  exacts  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  them  from  those  under  his  com- 


DIS'CIPLINE,  subjection  to  laws,  rules, 
order,  and  regulations,  either  in  a  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  sense.  It  also 
denotes  that  chastisement  or  external  mor- 
tification which  some  religious  devotees 
inflict  on  themselves. 

DISCLAIM'E%  in  law,  a  plea  contain- 
ing an  express  or  implied  denial. 

DIS'CORD,  in  music,  a  union  of  sounds 
which  is  unhurmonious,  grating,  and  disa^ 
greeable  to  the  ear ;  or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  It  is  opposed  to 
concord  and  karmony.  The  second,  fourth, 
and  seventh,  with  their  octaves,  and,  in 
gpeneral,  all  intervals,  except  those  few 
which  precisely  terminate  the  concords,  are 
called  discords.  There  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, what  is  termed  the  karmonv  of  discord*, 
•wherein  the  discords  are  made  use  of  as  the 
solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  harmony ; 
for  by  a  proper  interposition  of  a  discord, 
the  succeeding  concords  receive  an  addi- 
tional nace. 

DISTOUNT,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 


made  on  a  bill  or  any  other  ithi  not  yet 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  immediatr 
payment:  or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price.  The  discounu  at  banking 
establuhments  are  usually  the  amount  of 
legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  de- 
ducted firom  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  credit.  Five  per  cent,  or 
100  shillings  per  cent  per  annum,  is  one 
shillins  or  twelve  pence,  per  pound,  for 
twelve  months;  or  one  penny  per  pound 
per  month.  This  is  the  usual  method,  but 
still  it  is  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  fior 
any  given  sum  for  any  given  time,  is  such  a 
sum  as  will  in  that  time  amount  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sum  to  be  discounted  i  the  pro- 
per discount  therefore  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  1002.  due  twelve 
months  hence  is  not  6L,  but  41. 15*.  2^d., 
for  this  sum  will,  at  toe  end  of  the  year, 
amount  to  6L  which  is  what  the  1002.  would 
have  produced. 

DISCOVERT,  in  a  general  sens^  that 
which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed; 
as,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ; 
or  the  propmies  of  the  magnet  were  an 

important  discovery. Dueoverp,  in  law, 

the  disclosing  or  revealing  anything  by  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed 
against  him  in  a  court  ot  equity. 

DISCRETIVB,  in  logic,  an  epithet  m>- 
plied  to  a  proposition  expressing  some  ^s- 
tinction,  oppoaition,  or  variety,  by  means  of 
but,  though,  yet,  &c;  as,  men  change  their 
dresses,  itttnot  their  inclinatitms. 

DISCUM'BENCT,  the  act  of  leaning  at 
*-   according  to  the  manner  of  the  aa- 


DIS'CUS,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of 
stone,  iron,  or  copper.  Ave  or  six  finders 
broad,  and  morejtl^  a  foot  long,  inclining 
to  an  oval  figure,  which  they  hurled  in  the 
manner  of  a  bowl,  to  avast  distance,  by  the 
help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the 
person's  hand  who  threw  i^  and  put  throogli 
a  hole  in  the  middle*. 

DISCUS'SIYE,  in  medicine,  having  the 
power  to  discuss  or  disperse  tumours  or  co- 
agulated matter. 

DISCUTIENT,  a  medicine  or  applica- 
tion which  diqiorses  any  coagulated  fluid  or 
tumour. 

DISE'ASB,  anv  sUte  of  a  living  body  in 
which  the  natural  ftmctions  of  the  organs 
ure  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action.  A  disease 
may  affect  the  whole  body,  or  a  particular 
limb  or  part  of  the  body ;  and  such  partial 
afliection  of  the  body  is  called  a  local  or 
topical  disease. 

DISEMBO'GUING,  a  term  applied  to  ri- 
vers  which  dischane  themselves  mto  the  sea. 

DISFRAN'CHIBB,  to  deprive  of  char- 
tered rights  and  immunities ;  vt  to  deprive 
of  some  franchise,  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections,  ftc. 

DISINFECTION,  in  medicine,  purifica- 
tion from  infected  matter. 

DISINTEGRATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  intcyrant  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  ftom  decomposi- 
tion or  the  separation  of  tonatiirunt  parts. 
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DISJUNCTIVE,  in 
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but  tepantte  the  weaae,  aa  tmt,  n«r,  A& 

A  di^netive  pnponMi,  in  locic,  is  one 
in  wlvich  the  parts  an  oppoael  to  each 
other  by  means  of  di^anetives;  aa,  "  it  ia 
ritber  day  or  night."— -A  di^uetwe  cyl- 
layim,  is,  when  the  major  propoiitiou  is 
diqiuietive ;  aa,  "*  the  earth  moves  in  a  ^^ 
de,  or  an  dhpna;  bnt  it  doea  not  move  in 
a  eirele^  ther»9re  it  moves  in  an  ellipsis." 

DISLOCATION,  in  xeology,  tbe  dis- 
plseement  of  parts  of  rodts,  or  portions  of 
strata,  firam  the  sitaations  which  thej  origi- 
nallv  oecnpiedL 

DISMEMBERED,  in  heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet fiir  birda  that  have  neither  feet  nor 
Ims  ;  and  also  to  lions  and  other  animals 
whose  members  are  aeparated. 

DISMOUNTING,  m  the  military  art, 
the  act  of  unhorainc.  Thus  to  dismount 
tbe  cavalry,  is  to  make  them  alight.— —7V> 
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commanded.    Aiao,  m.  mrstem  of  principles 
and  rites  eqjoined :  as  the  Motme  duttenta- 
fMM,  that  is,  the  Leritical  law  and  rites 
the  Gonei  dUpentation,  or  scheme  of  hu 
nutn  redemption  by  Jesas  Christ. 

DISPEN^SATOBT,  or  PHABXACora'iA, 
an  anthoriied  volnme  eqntaining  directions 
for  componnding  medieaxies. 

DISPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  planu  which  contain  only  two  seeds. 

DISPBB'SION,  in  optics,  the  senaration 
of  the  diferent  coloured  rays,  in  refraction, 
arising  iiom  th«r  different  refrangibilities. 


In  medicine,  the  removing 

nation  from  a  part,  and  restoring  it  to  its 
healthy  state. 

DISPLAY'ED,  in  heraldry,  is  understood 
of  tbe  position  of  an  eagle,  or  any  other 
bird,  when  it  ia  erect,  with  its  vnngs  ex- 
panded or  spread  forth. 

DI8PLU'MB,  to  deprive  of  plumage; 
and.  liguratiTely.  to  atnp  off  badmi  of  ho- 
nour, or  degrade  firom  rank  and  office. 

DISPOSITION,  »  word  of  extensive  ap. 
plieatkm,  very  generally  signifying  method, 
distribution,  arrangement,  or  mdination. 


TIraa  we  speak  of  the  ditftotitiou  of  the  ae- 
▼eral  parts  of  an  edillee ;  tbe  ditpontiou  of 
tbe  infantiy  and  cavalry  in  an  army ;  tbe 
jndidons  dt^f^ritton  of  a  person's  effects ; 
a  dupotition  in  plants  to  grow  upwsrds ;  a 
diaponti»n  in  animal  bo£es  to  putrefSlic- 
tion;  a  person's  ditpo»iti»n  to  undertake 
particular  work,  Ac 

DISPUTATION,  in  the  schools,  a  con. 
test,  either  by  words  or  writing,  on  some 
point  of  learning  for  a  degree,  prise,  or  for 
an  exercise.  Also  a  verbal  controversy  re- 
specting tbe  truth  of  some  fset,  opinion,  or 
argtunent ;  as.  Paul  durpvlrd  vritb  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue. 

DISQUALIFICA'TION,  that  which  in- 
capacitates  in  law;  implying  a  previona 
qualification,  which  has  been  forfeited ;  and 
not  merely  the  want  of  qualification. 

DISQmSlTION,  formal  or  systematic 
examination  into  tbe  circumstances  of  any 
affair,  in  order  to  discourse  about  it,  and  so 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

DISRUPTION,  in  geology,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  tbe  violent  separation  of  rocks  or  a 
stratum  of  earth,  aa  by  an  earthquake. 

DISSECTION,  the  dividing  an  anhnal 
body  into  its  snbstaBtiial  parts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  its  W'nftvrea  and  uses. 
Le  Gendre  observes,  that  tk*  4\isnction  of 
a  human  bodv,  even  dead,  was  haid  a  «arri> 
lege  till  tbe  tuneof  Francis  I. ;  andthak  \« 
has  seen  a  consultation  held  bv  the  divines  of ' 
Salamanca,  at  the  requeat  of  Charies  Y.  to 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  it  were 
lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  dissect  a 
hnman  body  for  the 


e  purposes  of  anatomical 


DISSE'ISIN,  or  DISSEIZIN,  in  law,  an 
ill^^  seixnre  of  a  person's  landa,  tene- 
ments, or  other  incorporeal  rights.  The 
person  dispossessing  is  called  tbe  di*$ei*or, 
and  tbe  person  dispossessed,  tbe  disaei»e*t 

DISSENTER,  one  who  separates  friim 
the  service  and  worship  of  any  established 
church.  In  England,  therefore,  tbe  word 
ia  particulariy  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  tbe  rites  and  serrice  of  its 
church  as  by  law  established.  Tbe  princi- 
^es  on  which  Dissenters  separate  from  the 
church  of  Enaland,  are,  the  ri^t  of  private 
jud^ent,  ana  liberty  of  conscience.  They 
maintain  that  Christ,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  that  thev  bow  to 
no  authority,  in  matters  of  rq)igion,  out  that 
which  proceeds  from  him. 

DISSIPATION,  m  physics,  tbe  insen- 
sible loss  or  waste  of  the  minute  parts  of  a 
body,  which  fly  off,  by  which  means  the 

body  is  diminished,  or  consumed. The 

common  acceptation  of  the  word  denotes  an 
irregular,  careless,  and  vicious  course  ol 
life. 

DISSOLVENT,  in  chemistry,  a  awn- 
ttruua^,  or  any  thing  which  has  the  power 
of  melting,  or  converting  a  solid  substance 
into  a  fluid ;  as,  water  is  a  diuohent  of 
salts. In  medicine,  a  tolvent,  or  any  re- 
medy supposed  capable  of  disserving  cal- 
culi or  other  concretions  in  the  body. 

DIS'SONANCE.  in  music,      ' 
ous  or  discordant  sounds. 
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DISBTL'LABLB,  in  tcrammar,  b  word 
oonaiiting  of  two  ■jUablM  only ;  mm,  kiiig- 
inHf  virtue. 

DISSOLUTION,  the  leparatiou  of  b 
body  into  its dementBry  principle*:  or  b 
eessBtioB  of  thepowers  by  which  it  wbb 
held  together.  WeapeBkofthe^MMfufioa 
of  Bnimid  bodies,  when  the  parte  upBimte 
by  putrefaction;  aqd  of  the  redaction  of  b 
■ubatance  into  its  smallest  parts,  by  a  dis- 
■oWeat  or  menstruum.  We  also  say,  the 
diMtoUttio*  of  the  worid,  when  we  refer  to 
its  final  destruction ;  and  the  dittolmtum  of 
gOTenunent,when  it  can  no  longer  hold  to- 
gether. 

DISTAFF,  the  staiTof  a  spinning-wheel, 
to  which  a  bunch  of  flax  is  tied,  and  from 
which  the  thread  is  drawn. 

DISTANCE,  in  astronomy  is  either 
apparent,  real,  or  relathre.  Jppareut  di$- 
tawcet  are  such  as  are  Judged  of  by  the 
eve;  nlaiive  distaneet  are  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  Kravity :  and  real  diatmtte*, 
from  the  parallel,  relatiTe  distances,  ftc. 
—"-Lineq^  Diatanee,  in  perspectiTe,  a  ri^t 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  principal 
point;  the  point  qf  distance  being  a  pomt 
in  the  horisontal  line  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  principal  point,  as  is  that  of  the 

eye  from  the  same. Diattmee,  as  applied 

to  the  turf,  is  a  length  of  340  yards  from 
the  winning-post  of  a  raee-eourae :  ^e- 
cisely  at  which  spot  is  fixed  a  jpost  corre- 


sponding with  others,  but  hBTnur  a  gal- 
iapable  of  holding  three  or  tour  per- 
which  is  called  the  dittanee-poet.    In 


this  g^lery  as  wdl  as  in  that  of  the  win- 
ning post,  before  the  horses  start  each 
hea^  a  person  is  stationed  holding  a  erim- 
soB  fiag;  during  the  time  the  horses  are 
running,  each  flag  is  suspended  from  the 
front  of  the  gallery  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
inclined  forward  as  a  horse  passes  either 
post.  If  there  happen  to  be  an^  horse 
which  has  not  come  up  to  the  distanee- 
post,  before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat 
has  reached  the  winning-post,  such  horse 
is  said  to  be  "  distanced,"  sind  is  therriiy 
disqualified  for  running  any  more  during 
thatrace. 

DISTSMTEB,  in  the  TCterinary  art,  b 
disease  incident  to  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
domestie  animals.— —In  paintiiu^  the  mix- 
ing of  colours  with  something  Eesides  oil 
and  water.  When  colours  are  mixed  with 
sise,  whites  m  egg*.  &c  but  not  with  oil, 
it  is  said  to  be  done  in  tKetemper. 

DISTICH,  a  couplet,  or  couple  of  tcrses 
in  poetry,  making  complete  sense. 

DISITLLATION,  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting spirit  from  a  substance,  by  draw- 
ing out  itshnmid,  spirituous.  '  ' 
or  saline  parts,  by  means  of 
parts  being  first  reserved  into  a  gas  or  t&- 
ponr,  and  then  recondensed  into  a  fiuid,  by 
means  of  an  alemlncor  still.  In  the  pre- 
parations of  the  (mginal  compound,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  results,  consists 
the  art  of  a  distiller.  As  an  introduction 
t<^an  elaborate  practical  treatise  under  this 
head,  in  Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 
are  the  following  pertinent  remarks : — "In 


the  oommerdal  language  of  this  eonntry, 
dietilUition  means  the  manufactuie  of  in- 
toxicating spirits;  under  which  are  ccmu- 
prehended  the  fdbr  processes,  of  wtaaking 
the  vegetable  materials,  eoeUna  the  worts, 
exciting  the  vinous  /ertnentatton,  and  se- 
parating by  a  peculiar  vessel  called  b  ttilt, 
the  alcohol  combined  with  man  or  less 
water.  This  art  of  evoking  the  fiery  demon 
of  drunkenness  from  hia  attempered  state 
in  wine  and  beer,  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Bomans.  It  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  a  solace  to  their 
cold  and  humid  dime;  and  was  first  made 
known  to  the  southern  nations  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Amoldus  de  ^lUa  Nova,  and  his 
pupil,  BBymond  Lullyof  Mi^otcb,  who  de- 
clares this  admirable  essence  of  vrine  to  be 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinity,  an  element 
newly  revealed  to  man,  but  md  from  anti- 
quity, because  the  human  race  were  then 
too  young  to  need  this  beverage,  destined 
to  revive  the  ener^es  of  modem  decrepi- 
tude. He  fhrther  imagined  that  the  disco- 
very of  this  oqua  irit4t,  as  it  iras  called,  in- 
dicated the  approaching  oonsummation  ai 
all  things— the  end  of  this  workU  How- 
ever much  he  erred  as  to  the  value  of  this 
remarkable  easenc&  he  truly  predicted  its 
vast  infiuence  upon  humanity,  rinoe  to  both 
civilised  and  sav^pe  nMkms  it  has  realiied 
Bter  ills  than  woe  threatened  in  the 
led  box  of  FandorB,*-The  article  eon- 
dudes  with  the  following  astounding  state- 
ment respecting  the  eonsmnption  or  whis- 
key '.—'*  In  the  year  18S1, 28,000,000  gallons 
of  spirits  were  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom, equivalent  to  the  eonsnmntion  of 
1,600,000  ((barters  of  grun,  and -for  that 
year  and  the  four  preceding  years,  there 
were  impmrted  annually  3,000,000  of  quar- 
ters of  foreign  barley.— In  1883,  SOJTMSl 
ts  paid  excise  duty.  Ib1834,88»8»7.80«. 
1886,  37,187/N)0;  of  which  UfiOOfiOO 
were  Irish.  We  mny  add  to  the  latt  quan- 
tity, three  millions  of  gallons  at  least  on 
the  score  of  smugglings  in  lieensed  said  il- 
lidt  distilleries ;  making  SO  millions  to  be 
the  fririitful  amount  of  whiritey  consumed 
by  the  British  people^  independent  of  other 


greata 
fobled 


',  in  law,  the  dietnOmimff  or 
seising  upon  a  person's  goods  ior  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  taxes,  fte. 

DISTRIBUTION,  the  aot  of  dividing  or 
separating;  as,  the  distribution  of  property 
among  children;   or  the   distribution  of 

planU  into  genera  and  species. In  logic, 

the  distinguishing  a  whole  into  its  several 
constituent  parts.— —In  medicine,  the  cir- 
Cttlation  of  the  chyle  vrith  the  Mood-^— In 


Cttlation  of  tne  chyle  vntn  tne  Mood-^— 
architecture,  the  dividing  and  disposinar  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  buildinK,  acoormng 

to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules  ofthe  art. 

In  printing,  the  taking  a  form  asunder,  so  as 
to  separate  the  typesu  and  place  each  letter 
in  its  proper  cell  or  box  in  the  cases.— 
Dietriiutite  Juetice,  implies,  that  justice  is 
so  administered  by  a  judge,  as  to  ^ve  every 
man  his  due.— IN«<rt6Mhve,  in  grammar, 
words  which   serve    to  distribute   things 
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into  their  wveral  orders,  aa  eaehf  titker, 
every,  &c 

DISTINCTION,  In  a  general  aenae, 
means  the  act  of  separating  or  distinguish- 
ing. It  also  denotes  elevation  of  rank  or 
cY ►-     in. * i.-w^Id 

a  of 

til  ts. 


and  that  of  the  semi-ditone,  5 : 6. 

DITRIHE^RIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  spars  with  six  sides  or  planes;  being 
formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  base 
to  base,  without  an  intermediate  cohimu. 

DITTAN'DEB.  or  ParFBa-woBT,  in  bo- 
tany, LepiiiiuM,  a  genus  of  planu  of  many 
species.  The  common  dittander  has  a  hot 
biting  taate,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu 

D^TANT  (wfcite),  in  botany,  an  aro- 
matic  plant  of  the  genua  tHetamniu.  lu 
leaves  are  eorered  with  a  wliite  down,  and 
when  fresh  thcr  yield  an  essential  oiL 
Bastard  dittany  u  a  soecies  of  MarntMasi. 

DITTO,  contxaeted  into  Do.  m  books  of 
aoeouBts,  is  from  tha  Italian  detto,  and 
signifies  "  the  afbreaaid."     It  is  used  to 

DIU^^ICS*  medicines  which  have  the 

power  to  promote  or  increase  the  discharge 

of  urine. 

DIVAN',  a  eooncil-ehamber,  or  court  in 

bich  justice  is  administered,  in  the  eastern 

particularly    among   the  TmrJcs. 


There  are  two  sorts  of  divans,  that  of  the 
grand  seignior,  called  the  council  ot  stale, 
which  oonsisu  of  seven  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  empire ;  and  that  of  the 
grand  visir,  composed  of  six  other  visirs  or 
counsellors  of  state,  the  chancellor,  and 
secretaries  of  state  tor  the  distribution  of 
justice.— —The  word  drraa,  in  Turkey,  also 
denotes  a  kind  of  stage,  which  is  Iband  in 
all  the  halls  of  the  palaces,  as  well  aa  in  the 
apartmenta  of  private  persons.  It  is  covered 
with  costly  tapestry,  and  a  number  of  em- 
broidered cushions  leaning  against  the  wall ; 
and  on  it  the  maater  or  the  house  reclines 
when  he  receives  visitors.  From  this,  a  kind 
of  sofrt  has  obtained  the  name  of  divan. 

DIVARICATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  which  spreads  out  wide,  or  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  stem.  It  is  also 
applied  to  peduncles  and  petioles. 

DIVERGENT,  or  Dntr'ging  Kne$,  to 
geometry,  are  those  which  eoBsUntly  re- 
cede from  each  other. Dirergtnt  rmpt, 

in  optics,  those  rays  which,  going  from  a 
point  of  the  visible  object,  are  dispersed, 
and  continually  depart  one  flrom  another, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
obt^ect :  in  which  sense  it  is  opnosed  to  caa- 
vergent.  Concave  glasses  render  the  rajrs 
divergent,  and  convex  ones  eonvergeni.— — 
Dinerging  »erie$t  in  mathematics,  a  aeries 
the  terms  of  which  always  become  larger 
the  fiurther  they  are  continued. 

DIVER13ION,  in  militair  tactics,  an  at- 
tack on  an  enemy,  by  making  a  movement 
towards  a  point  that  ia  weak  and  unde- 
fended, in  order  to  draw  his  forces  oif  from 
continuing  operations  in  another  quarter. 

DIVIDEND,  the  part  or  proportion  of 
proflta  whidi  the  members  of  a  society,  or 
public  company,  receive  at  stated  periods, 
according  to  the  share  they jpossess  in  the 
capital  or  eommon  stock  or  the  concern. 
The  term  is  uiplied  also  to  the  annual  in- 
terest paid  ny  government  on  various 
public  debts.  In  this  sense,  the  order  by 
which  stockholders  receive  their  interest 
is  called  a  dividend  warrant,  and  the  por- 
tions of  interest  unreceived  are  denomi- 
nated sMiaisied  dividends.  It  also  signi- 
fies the  anm  a  creditor  receives  from  a 
bankrupt's  estate. Dividend,  in  arith- 
metic, tne  number  to  be  divided  into  equal 
parte. 

DITING,  the  art  of  descending  under 
water  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  remain- 
ing there  for  a  length  of  tune,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  practice  of  divinsis  re- 
sorted to  for  the  recoTery  of  things  that  are 

annk,  ftc. The  most  remarkable  diver 

was  Nicolo  Pesce,  who.  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Kircher,  was  able  to 
spend  five  days  together  in  the  waves,  with- 
out any  other  provisions  than  the  fish 
which  he  caught  and  ate  raw.  He  would 
svrim  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  carrying  let- 
ters from  the  king.  At  length  he  met  his 
fiite  in  exploring  the  depths  of  Cbarybdis, 
at  the  instance  of  the  kma;  who,  after  he 
had  once  succeeded  in  fetching  uu  a  golden 
cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  ocoered  him 
to  repeat  the  eaperiment. 
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DI'VING-BELL,  a  mechanical  contri- 
vance bj  which  persons  may  descend  below 
the  water  and  remain  fw  some  time  with* 
out  inconvenience.  It  is  most  commonly 
made  in  the  form  of  a  tnmcated  cone,  the 
smallest  end  being  dosed,  and  the  large 
one  open ;  and  is  ased  for  the  reooverr  of 
property  that  is  sank  in  wrecks.  Of  late 
years  it  has  also  been  much  employed  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings under  water.  To  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciplje  of  this  machine,  take  a  glass  tum- 
bler, and  plunge  it*  into  water  with  the 
month  downwards;  yon  will  find  that  very 
little  water  will  rise  into  the  tumbler, 
which  will  be  evident  if  von  lay  a  piece  of 
cork  upon  the  surCsce  of  the  water,  for  iu 
upper  side  will  be  perfectly  dry,  the  air 
which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  prevented 
the  entrance  of  the  water:  but,  as  air  is 
compressible  it  could  not  entirely  exclude 
the  water,  which  byits  pressure  condensed 

the  air  a  little. .Withm  these  few  years 

an  ingenious  diving  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Deane,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed on  many  occasions.  In  £act,  at  the 
very  time  we  are  preparing  this  article,  it 
would  appear  to  be  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  guns,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  wreck  of  the  Boyal  George,  at  Spit- 
head.  In  this  apparatus  the  head  of  the 
diver  is  covered  by  a  helmet  of  thin  sheet 
copper,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  easy 
motion  of  the  head,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  air.  The 
helmet  comes  pretty  far  down  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  hafe  in  flront  three  eye  holes, 
covered  with  glass,  protected  bv  brass 
wires.  The  copper  hebnet  is  attached  to  a 
waterproof  canvas  jacket  by  means  of  rivets, 
so  tightly  fixed  that  no  water  can  be  intro- 
duced to  the  body  of  the  diver.  The  junc> 
tion  of  the  helmet  and  jacket  is  stuffed,  so 


that  it  may  clasp  the  shoulders  of  the  diver 
'  \.  A  leather  belt  passes  round  the 
neck,'  to  which  are  attached  two  weights. 


firmly. 


one  before  and  the  other  behind,  each 
weighing  about  40lbs.,  in  order  that  the 
diver  may  descend  with  facility ;  but  in  case 
of  any  accident  occurring  when  he  is  at  the 
bottom,  the  belt  is  &stened  with  a  buckle 
in  front,  which  he  can  instantly  nn&sten, 
and  rise  to  the  surfiux  after  the  dropping 
of  the  weights.  The  diver  is  sappbrtea 
with  fresh  air  b^  means  of  a  flexible  water- 
proof pipe,  which  enters  the  back  of  the 
helmet,  and  communicates  with  an  air- 
pump  wrought  above  in  the  vessel  from 
which  the  diver  descends.  From  the  back 
part  of  the  helmet  there  is  likewise  led  an 
eduction  pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
breathed  air.  In  order  that  the  diver  may 
gi«e  notice  to  the  attendants  at  the  top, 
when  he  requires  a  hook,  tackle,  bucket,  or 
any  difference  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  he 
is  furnished  with  a  signal  line,  which  passes 
under  his  right  arm.  The  diver  descends 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  either  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  wooden  ladder  loaded  at  the 
lower  end,  (but  more  frequently  by  the 
former).  When  he  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  rope  ia  let  down,  so  that  it  becomes 


slack,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
from  obstructing  him,  and  he  carries  a  line 
in  his  hand,  that  he  may,  when  necessary, 
return  to  the  rope.  In  order  that  the  diver 
may  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  under 
water,  he  puts  on  two  suits  of  flannel,  above 
which  he  nas  a  complete  dress  of  Mackin- 
tosh's waterproof  cloth,  which  entirely 
covers  his  body,  the  onlyapertures  being 
at  the  neck  and  wrists.  The  diver  is  thus 
enabled  to  remain  several  hours  at  a  time 
under  water,  all  the  while  perfectly  drv,  his 
motion  being  rendered  quite  stesay  by 
heavy  weighu  attached  to  hi*  ahoea^— Our 
readers,  periiaps,  will  not  think  it  an  in- 
appropriate conclusion  to  this  article,  if 
we  transcribe  an  account  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Colonel  Paaley,  the  engineer  em* 
ployed,  in  remoring  the  wreck  of  the  Boyal 
Georce.  "  On  Monday,  Sept.  SSd,  1839,  a 
cylinder,  containing  ^SO  Ids.  of  powder, 
having  been  lowered,  was  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion which  the  divers  supposed  would  be 
effectuid  on  the  most  compact  portions  of 
the  wreck.  The  operation  being  completed, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  voltaic  battery  was 
placed,  was  drawn  off  to  the  distance  of 
500  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  connect- 
ing wires,  and  instantaneously  on  the  cir- 
cmt  being  completed  the  explosion  took 
places  vrith  very  remarkable  effects.  At 
first  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  riolently 
agitated  by  a  sort  of  tremulous  motion, 
vrnich  threw  it  into  small  irregular  waves,  a 
few  inches  only  in  height.  This  lasted 
three  or  fonr  seconds,  when  a  huge  dome 
of  water  made  its  appearance,  of  a  conical 
or  rather  beehive  shape.  At  first  it  appewr- 
ed  to  rise  slowly,  but  rapidly  increased  in 
height  and  sise  till  it  reached  the  altitude 
of  28  or  30  feet,  in  a  tolerably  compact  mass : 
it  then  fell  down,  and  produced  a  series  of 
rings,  which  spread  in  all  directions ;  the 
first,  or  outer  one,  haring  the  aspect  of  a 
wave  several  feet  in  height,  curled  and 
broke,  as  if  it  had  been  dnven  towards  the 
shore.  Neither  the  shock  nor  the  sound 
was  so  great  as  had  been  expected  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  former  explosions,  where 
the  quantity  of  powder  was  only  45lbs.; 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  water  at  the 
surface,  considering  that  the  depth  was  90 
feet,  was  truly  astonishing.  Bv  this  expe- 
riment. Colonel  Pasley  has  established  the 
practicability  of  applying  hhe  voltaic  bat- 
tery to  submarine  purposes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  exploding  a  charge  at  any  depth 
of  water.  The  e£^ct  on  the  wreck  will  not 
be  fully  ascertained  till  the  present  spring 
tides  are  over,  and  the  long  periods  of  slack 
water  at  the  neaps  enable  the  divers  to  re- 
main upwards  of  an  hour  under  water. 
Two  large  guns  and  a  quantity  of  timber, 
however,  have  been  recovered  smce  the  ex- 
plosion, and  landed  at  the  dock-yard ;  and 
the  gallant  Colonel  now  feels  convinced 
that  this  obstruction  to  the  anchorage  at 
Spithead,  which  has  remained  67  years,  will 
ultimately  be  removed."  We  are  enabled  to 
add,  that  repeated  submarine  explosions 
were  subsequently  made  vrith  similar  suc- 
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DIVINATION,  the  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  fliture  event*,  or  such  as  cannot 
be  obtained  by  ordinary  or  natural  means. 
The  Israelites  were  always  very  fond  €>f 
divination,  magic,  aud  interpretation  of 
dreams.  It  was  to  cure  them  of  this  fool- 
ish propensity,  that  Moses  pzomised  them, 

fUim  finA     tliAt  ttt»   mtnvit  nf  n>itl   nmn1iM>y 


the 


salvation. 
DIVISIBILITY,  that  property  bv  which 
le  particles  of  matter  in  all  homes  are 

__^ lie  of  separation,  or  disunion  from  one 

another.  As  it  is  evident  that  body  is  ex- 
tended, so  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is 
divisible ;  for  since  no  two  particles  of  mat- 
ter can  exist  in  the  same  place,  it  follows 
that  they  are  really  distinct  from  each 
other,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being 
divisible.  In  this  sense  the  least  conceiv- 
able particle  must  still  be  divisible,  since  it 
will  consist  of  parts  which  will  be  really 
distinct.  Thus  far  extension  may  be  di- 
vided into  an  unlimited  number  of  parts, 
but  with  respect  to  the  limiu  of  the  divisi> 
bility  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We  can, 
indeed,  divide  certain  bodies  into  surpri- 
singly fine  and  numerous  particles,  and  th» 
woncs  of  nature  offer  many  fluids  and  solids 
of  wonderful  tenuity ;  but  both  our  efforts, 
and  those  naturally  small  objects,  advance 
a  very  short  way  towards  infinity.  Igno- 
rant of  the  intimate  nature  of  matter,  we 
cannot  assert  whether  it  may  be  capable  of 
infinite  division,  or  whether  it  ultimately 
consists  of  jparticles  of  a  certain  sixe.  The 
!h  produce  light,  and 


atoms  which  produce  li 


1  still  enable 


us  to  discriminate  their  aetions  in  varied 
colours ;  those  wUch  produce  odours ;  those 
of  the  gaseous  elements ;  and  those  of  mag- 
netic pnenomena,  &c.  baffle  description,  and 
leave  us  in  a  state  of  indescribable  astonish- 
ment. The  <utnal  subdivision  of  bodies 
has,  in  many  caaes,  been  carried  to  a  pro- 
digious extent.  The  trituration  and  levipi- 
tion  of  powders,  and  the  perennial  abrasion 
and  waste  of  the  surface  of  solid  bodies, 
occasion  a  disintegration  of  particles,  al- 
most exceeding  the  powers  of  computation. 
The  solutions  of  certain  saline  bodies,  and 
of  other  coloured  substances,  exhibit  a  pro- 
digious subdivision  and  diuemination  of 
matter.  A  single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  will  communicate  a 
fine  as«re  tint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  copper  must  be  attenuated  at 
least  teij  million  times;  yet  each  drop  of 
the  liquid  may  contain  as  many  coloured 
particnes,  distinguishable  by  oar  unassisted 
vision.  A  still  mmuter  portion  of  eochi- 
neal,  dissolved  in  deliquiate  potash,  will 
strike  a  bright  purple  colour  through  an 
equal  mass  of  water.  Animated  matter 
likewise  exhibits,  in  many  instances,  a 
wonderful  subdirision.  The  milt  of  a  cod 
fish,  when  it  begins  to  nntrify,  has  been 
computed  to  contain  a  billion  of  perfect 
insects ;  so  that  thousands  of  these  living 
creatures  could  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  But  the  infnsory  animalcules  dis- 
play, in  their  structure  and  fiwctions,  the 
most  transcendant  attenuation  of  matter. 
Of  the  monat  ffalatittMa,  discovered  in  ditch 
water,  millions  appear  in  the  field  of  a  mi- 
croscope, playing^  like  the  sunbeams,  in  a 
single  drop  of  liquid;  yet  each  animalcule 
must  consist  of  parts  connected  with  each 
other,  with  vessels,  with  fluids,  and  with 
organt  necessary  for  its  motions,  &c.  How 
inconceivably  small  must  these  organs  be  I 
and  yet  they  are,  unquestionably,  eomposed 
of  other  parts  still  smaller,  and  still  far- 
tner  removed  from  the  perception  of  our 


DIVISION,  the  act  of  dividing  or  sepa- 
rating any  entire  bodies  into  parte. Di' 

emon,  in  arithmetic,  one  of  the  four  fonda- 
mental  rules,  by  which  we  find  how  often  a 
less  number,  culed  the  diviter,  is  contained 
in  a  greater,  called  the  dividend;  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  the  divisor  is  contained 
in  the  dividend  being  termed  the  quotient. 
——Divinon,  in  music,  the  dividing  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave  into  a  number  of  less 
intervals.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divide  the 
octave  perfectly,  though  differently  :  when 
the  fifth  is  below,  and  serves  as  a  bass  to 
the  fourth,  the  division  is  called  karmonieal ; 
but  when  the  fourth  is  below,  it  is  called 

aritkmetieal. Division,  among  logicians, 

is  the  explication  of  a  complex  idea,  by 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  whereof  it  is 
composed. In  rhetoric,  it  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  discourse  under  several  heads. 
——A  part  of  an  army,  as  a  brigade,  a 

squadron,  or  platoon. A  part  of  a  fieet, 

or  a  select  number  of  ships  under  a  com- 
mander, and  distinguishea  by  a  particular 
flag  or  standard. 
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Diy01U}E,  a  lepantion,  by  law,  of  hns- 
band  and  wife;  and  is  either  a  divorce  a 
rineulo  matrimonii,  that  ii,  a  complete  dis- 
■olntion  of  the  nuoriage  bonds,  whereby  the 
parties  become  as  entirely  disconnected  as 
those  who  have  not  been  joined  in  wed* 
lock,  or  a  divorce  a  wtewtA  tt  tkoro  (from 
bed  and  board),  whereby  the  parties  are 
legally  separated,  but  not  unmarried.  Di- 
vorces a  vineule  are  decreed  by  the  ecclesi* 
astical  courts  in  £n(|'land,  for  prior  con* 
tract,  too  near  an  affimty,  or  consanguinity, 
and  other  causes,  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  but  not  for  any  subse<^nent 
cause.  For  any  cause  whatever,  arising 
after  the  marris^^  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
can  only  decree  divorce  a  siaurf  et  tkoro, 
which  does  not  leave  either  of  the  parties 
to  marry  again. 

DIURET'ICS,  medicines  which  promote 


the  urinary  discharge. 
i..^  ARCH, 


DIUK'NAL  i 


the 


arch  or  number  of  degrees  that  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  describe    between    their 

rising  and  setting. Th*  diurnal  motion  qf 

a  pUmet,  is  so  many  degrees  and  minutes 
as  any  planet  moves  in  twenty  -four  hours. 

DOBEREINEa'S  LAMP.  A  small  In- 
strument for  obtaining  instantaneous  light, 
in  which  a  jet  of  hy  dro^fcn  gas  is  inflamed  by 
coming  uito  contact  with  spongy  platinum. 

DOCBTA,  an  heretical  sect  that  looked 
upon  all  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
to  have  taken  place  only  in  appearance. 

DOCIM'ACT,  or  the  DOCIMA8TIC 
ART,  the  art  of  assa^ring  metals,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  foreign  matters,  and  de- 
termining the  nature  and  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance  contained  in  any  ore  or 
mineraL  The  metal  is  rarely  found  in  a 
pure  state;  and  when  combined  with  non- 
metallic  substances,  its  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  so  altered,  that  it  often  requires 
much  skill  and  experience  to  recognise  its 
nature,  or  to  decide  if  it  can  be  smelted  with 
advantage.  Theassajer,  therefore,  triturates 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  sub- 
jects it  to  the  decomponing  action  of  power- 
ful chemical  reagents.  Sometimes,  with  the 
aid  of  alkalies  or  salts  appropriate  to  its 
nature,  he  employs  the  dry  way  by  fire 
alone ;  at  others  the  solvent  power  of  acids 
is  made  to  effect  what  flre  alone  is  inca- 
pable of  effecting!  the  usual  preliminary 
test,  however,  is  the  blow-pipe. 

DOCKS.    By  the  word  dock  was  for- 


for  the  punose  of  building  or  repairing  a 
vesseL  When  Aumished  with  flood-gates 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide,  if  required, 
it  was  called  a  ifrv  dock;  and  when,  having 
no  flood-gates,  the  vessel  could  only  be 
cleaned  or  repaired  during  the  period  in 
which  the  tide  left  her  accessible,  it  was 
called  a  wet-doek.  Both  these  docks  are 
still  used;  but  the  name  of  gramng^  or 
bmilding  dodt  is  now  more  generally  given 
to  what  we  have  termed  dr^  dock,  which 
latter  term  is  applied  to  those  docks  or 
basins  left  dry  by  the  tide ;  while  the  ap- 
pellation  sitp  is  eonflned  to  the  narrow 
inlet  for  building  or  repairing^  unprotected 


venience,   danger, 
loading  and  vmlo 


by  gates.  Most  seaport  tovms  are  provided 
with  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
ships ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  British  islands 
that  the  system  has  been  carried  to  any 
extent  of  forming  large  basins  or  floating 
docks,  furnished  with  flood-sates  for  the 
reception  of  shipping  to  loaa  and  unload, 
wherein  the  vessel  remains  safe  at  the  quay 
side.  That  these  floating  docks  were  a 
great  desideratum  '"^  **-"  — ♦-:u»*g^ 
much  towards  oui  ty, 

no  one  can  doubt  ^  n- 

le- 
river  or  in  a  hai  id- 

locked.     Mr.   M(  lat 

"  notwithstanding  of 

wet  docks,  and  th<  to- 

polis,  there  was  l_ lit 

sort  on  the  Thames  till  neariy  a  century 
after  a  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at 
LiverpooL  The  inconvenience  arising  ttova 
the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  pe- 
riods when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insufficient  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  lepal  quays 
and  sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under 
which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading 
in  the  river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity 
and  loss  of  property  thence  arising^  had 
been  long  fielt  as  almost  intolerable  grier- 
ances;  but  so  powerfU  was  tha  oppoaition 
to  any  change,  made  by  the  private  wharf- 
ingers and  othen  interested  m  the  support 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  it  was 
not  till  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for 
making  wet  docks  for  the  port  of  London ; 
and  six  years  more  dapsea  befbre  the  act 
for  the  construction  of  the  West  India 
Docks  was  passed."  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  docks,  and  their 


importance,  it  vrill  be  sufficient 
to  states  that  the  docks,  with  their  basins, 
and  the  locks  which  connect  them  with  the 
river,  present  an  area  of  68  acres  of  ground, 
excavated  fbr  the  reception  and  moorage  trf 
vessels.  The  total  superficies,  including 
that  01  the  quays  and  warehouses,  is  140 
acres.  It  can  admit  at  the  same  time  204 
vessels  in  the  import,  and  195  in  the  export 
dock,  forming  a  total  of  120,000  tons.  Upon 
the  quays,  under  the  sheds,  and  in  the 
vrarebouses,  there  have  been  deposited,  at 
the  same  time,  148,563  casks  of  sugar, 
433.648  b8|^  of  coffee,  35,168  pipes  of  rum 
and  Madeira  wine,  14,021  logs  of  maho- 
gany, 31,850  tons  of  logwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  There  are  also  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  London  Do<^^  and  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  each  of  which,  though 
inferior  in  sixe  to  the  West  India  Docks, 
are  magnificent  works.  Forty  yean  ago 
Marly  the  whole  of  the  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  of  London  were  obliged  to  re- 
main moored  in  the  open  stream  oT  the 
Thames  I 

DOCKTITL  in  law,  signifles  a  brief  in 
writing.  The  rolls  of  judgment,  when 
brought  into  the  court  of  common-pleaa. 
are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term :  and 
attorneys  keep  docket-books,  wherein  they 
enter  judgments. 
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DOCK-TARD8,  an  •nenal  containing 
aU  ■orts  of  naval  stores,  and  timber  for 
sbip-bnilding.  In  Eng^d,  the  royal  dock- 
yards are  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ply* 
month,  Dqptford,  Woolwich*  and  Sheer- 
ness,  where  ber  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  are  generally  moored  dorinr  peace, 
and  such  as  want  repairing  are  taken  into 
the  docks  and  refitted. 

DOCTOB,  a  person  who  has  passed  all 
the  dqn«es  of  a  faculty^  and  is  empo^wered 
to  practise  and  teach  it ;  or,  according  to 
modem  usage,  one  who  has  received  the 
hif^iest  dep;ree  in  a  faculty.  The  title  of 
dMtor  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
establishment  of  universities;  and  is  either 
conferred  publicly,  with  certain  ceremo- 
nies, or  by  diploma. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  a  party  in  the  French 
chamber  <^  dniuties,  on  the  second  resto- 
ration of  the  Boiirbons,  who  would  neither 
rank  themselves  among  the  friends  of  abso- 
lute power,  nor  among  the  defenders  <^the 
revolution.  They  opposed  the  ultra  royal- 
ists, and  took  a  middle  eourse,  avowing 
themselves  the  supporters  of  a  constitu- 
ticmal  monarchy. 

DOCTRINE,  a  ninciple  or  position  in 
any  science  that  is  laid  on  as  true  by  an  in- 
stmctor  therein.  ThuM,  the  doctrine*  of 
the  Gospel  are  the  nrinciples  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Bnt 
onff  tenet  or  opinion  is  a  doctrine ;  there- 
fore doctrines  may  be  either  true  or  false. 

DOCUMENT,  any  official  or  authorita- 
tive ^per,  containing  written  instructions, 
or  evidencs. 

DOIKDEB,  in  botany,  aparasitical  plant 
of  the  genua  Cuteuta.  It  attaches  itself  to 
hops,  mix,  nettles,  Ac,  and  as  it  decays  at 
the  root,  is  nourished  by  the  plant  that 
Bopporta  it  by  means  of  little  vesicles 
wueh  adhere  to  the  stalk. 

DODECAGTN'IAN.  in  botan7,  an  epi- 
thet for  idants  having  twelve  pistils. 

DODECATEM'ORT.   in    astronomy,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  each  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  sodiae. 
IKXDO,  in    omithologv,  the   Didus,  a 
lus  of  fowls  of  the  galUnaceons  order. 

J  hooded  dodo  is  larger  than  a  swan, 

with  a  strong  booked  bill,  and  the  head 
appearing  as  u  covered  with  a  hood.  The 
eoUiary  dodo  is  a  very  larce  fowl,  sometimes 
weighing  between  40  and  fiOlbs. 

DODECAGON,  a  regular  polygon  of  12 
equal  sides  and  angles. 

DODECAHB'DRON,  in  geometry,  a 
solid  bounded  by  twelve  eqtMd  and  equila- 
teral pentagona. 

DODECAN'DRIA,  the  12th  daas  of  the 
Ti-innifa»i  system  of  botany,  comprehending 
those  planM  which  have  flowers  with 
twelve  stamens  and  upwards,  as  fiv  as 
nineteen  inclusive^  as  dyer's  weed,  purs- 
hme,  honseleek,  Ac.  The  essential  cha- 
racter is,  that  the  stamens,  however  nume- 
rous, are  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

DODO'NIAN,  in  antiquitv,  an  epithet 
given  to  Jupiter,  because  ne  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  temple  built  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  where  waa  the  most  celebrated. 


Kcnui 
The  J 


and,  it  is  said,  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece. 

DOG,  (CoMufamiHarie),  an  animal  weA 
known  for  his  attachment  to  mankind,  his 
incorruptible  fidelity,  and  his  inexhaustible 
diligence,  ardour,  and  affection.  But  when 
we  thus  describe  this  fidthfnl  animal,  we 
mean  those  only  which  man  has  domesti- 
cated. In  his  wild  sute  the  dog  is  a  beast 
of  prey,  of  the  wulf  kind,  clearing  the  earth 
of  carrion,  and  living  in  friendship  with  the 
vulture.  By  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  the 
dog  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will 
touch  one  without  an  ablution;  they  are 
therefore  unappropriated,  and  prowl  ^bout 
the  towns  and  villages,  devouring  the  offal, 
and  thus  performing  the  office  of  scaven- 
gers. Tamed  and  educated  by  man,  the 
numerous  goud  qualities  of  don  have 
claimed  and  received  the  tribute  of  univer- 
sal praise.  Their  senaibilitv  is  extreme: 
witness  their  susceptibility  or  the  slightest 
rebuke,  and  restless  anxiety  to  be  restored 
to  &vour.  Uninfluenced  by  changes  of 
time  and  place,  these  aninuds  seem  to  re- 
member only  the  benefiu  they  may  have 
received,  and,  instead  of  showing  resent- 
ment, will  bek  the  hand  from  which  they 
have  received  the  severest  chastisement. 
The  skill  of  several  species  in  the  chase, 
where  they  act  as  the  purveyors  of  man ; 
their  domestic  habits;  their  kindness  to 
children ;  in  a  word,  their  general  conge- 
niality with  man  himself,  have,  in  all  ages, 
recommended  them  to  his  use  and  care. 
When  we  attempt  to  trace  the  source  or 
origin  of  the  species,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  changes  and  varieties,  whiph  the  influ- 
ence of  domestication  and  the  intermixture 
of  races  have  produced,  are  so  multifrrions 
and  interminable  as  to  baffle  all  research. 
Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  original 
stock  of  dogs  in  tha  old  world  is  derived 
fKtm  the  jackall;  that  from  their  tamed 
offspring,  casually  crossed  with  Uie  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  hyana,  have  arisen  the 
numberless  forms  and  sbes  of  the  canine 
race.  Buffon,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
the  shepherd's  dog  as  the  parent  stock 
whence  all  the  species  of  the  canine  race 
have  sprung ;  and  that  naturalist  corrobo- 
rates his  idea  by  observing  that  they  uipear 
ori^nally  disposed,  independently  of  edu- 
cation or  habit,  to  take  care  of  herds.  Zoo- 
logists reckon  twenty-three  canine  aperiet, 
among  which  are  included  the  wolf,  the 
hvcna,  the  jackall,  and  the  fox.  The  va- 
Ttetif  of  dogs  are  almost  without  end.  Of 
the/oJfV^  ^,  aloneb  there  are  thirty-five 
varieties,  and  numerous  sub*varieties.  The 
mastiff,  as  peculiar  to  En^and,  is  called 
the  Bttglisk  dog.  Among  many  nations 
do^  form  an  important  article  of  food.  In 
China,  the  Society  Islands,  &c,  young  pup- 
pies are  considered  a  great  delicacy ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
that  in  his  day  the  flesh  of  a  grown  dog  was 
esteemed  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

DOG'BANE,  in  botany,  the  Ajtocynum 
Androaamifolium  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial 
North  American  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  and  is  eiu- 
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ployed,  in  th*  §nrm  ot  b  powder,  for  the 
same  purposen  BBipecacuaiina. 

DOG-DAT8.  the  period  between  the  24th 
of  July  and  the  24th  of  August;  so  called 
because  the  dog-star  (Sirius)  daring  this 
period  rises  with  the  sun;  and  the  heat, 
which  is  osually  most  oppressiTe  at  this 
season,  was  formerly  ascnhed-to  the  con- 
junction of  this  star  with  the  sdlar  lumi- 
nary. 

D00-FI8H,  in  ichthy  \logy,  the  popnlar 
name  of  several  of  the  genus  SgwohM,  or 
shark.  In  their  general  character  they 
differ  bat  little  firom  the  other  sab-genera 
of  the  great  shark  fiunily,  so  well  known 
for  their  ferocious  habits.  Although  dog- 
fishes are  seldom,  if  ever,  injurious  to  man, 
they  commit  great  ravages  in  the  flaherieB 
by  their  voracity.  The  fiesh  of  all  the  ^- 
cies  is  hard,  dry,  and  unpalatable,  requinng 
to  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  eaten ;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained 
firom  the  liver. 

DOGB.  formerly  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  The  dignity  was  elective  in  both 
places :  at  Venice  it  continued  for  life ;  at 
Genoa,  only  for  two  years.  His  power  be- 
came, by  degrees,  very  limited. 

DOG'GEB,  the  name  of  a  two-masted 
Dutch  fishing  vessel.  In  some  of  our  old 
statutes  we  meet  with  dogger-men,  de- 
noting the  fishermen  whose  vessels  were  of 
this  description. 

DOG'GEKBL,  a  kind  of  loosQ,  irregular 
burlesque  poetry. 

DOG'MA,  a  principle,  maxim,  or  tenet, 
particularly  with  regard  to  matters  of  faith 
and  philosophy;  as,  the  dog.na»  of  the 
church ;  the  dogmat  of  Aristotle. 

DOG'MATISTS,  a  sect  of  ancient  phy- 
sicians, of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  first. 
They  laid  down  definitions  and  divisions, 
reducing  diseases  to  certain  genera,  and 
those  genera  to  species,  and  furnishing  re- 
medies for  them  all ;  supposing  principles, 
drawing  conclusions,  and  applying  those 

SrincipTes  and  conclusions  to  the  particular 
iseasea  under  coiisideration. 
DOG'-STAE,  or  SIH'IUS,  a  star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in    the   constellation 
Cania. 

DOG' WOOD,  in  botauy,  Cornut  Florida, 
a  small  tree  growing  in  America,  the  wood 
of  which  is  white,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture ,  much  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  in- 
laying, &c.,  and  considered  little  inferior  to 
box.  Its  bark  possesses  properties  very 
similar  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

DOIT,  the  ancient  Scottish  penny-piece, 
twelve  of  which  were  equal  to  a  penny 
sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
bodle,  six  to  the  baubee,  and  eight  to  the 

DOLAB'BIFOEM,  hatchet- shaped.  In 
botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  are  cy- 
lindrical at  the  base,  grow  broader  at  the 
upper  part,  and  are  thick  on  one  edge  and 
very  thin  on  the  other. 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  customs,  signified 
a  part  or  portion  of  a  meadow,  where  se- 


veral persons  had  shares.  It  now  means  a 
distribution  or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal 
gift  made  to  the  people  or  to  some  chari- 
table institution. 

DOL'LMAN,  a  kind  of  long  cassock, 
worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to  the 
feet,  with  narrow  beeves  buttoned  at  the 
wrist. 

DO'LIUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
shells,  called  by  some  conckaglobout.-—^ 
The  doUum  is  a  simple  shell,  vrithout  any 
hinge,  formed  of  one  continuous  piece, 
whuch  makes  a  body  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing to  round,  distended,  and.  as  it  were, 
innated.  The  animal  inhabiting  it  is  a 
Imum. 

DOL'IiAR,  a  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  100  cents.  In  Germany,  the 
name  dollar  is  given  to  several  coins  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

DOL'OMITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  It 
occurs  nndtn  cjj^nsiderably  diversified  as- 
pects, constituting  beds  of  .very  f^naX  ex- 
tent, and  abotmding  in  the  Appemnes,  the 
Tyrol,  Switxerland,  and  Tuscany.  It  is  of 
variotis  shades  of  white;  and  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  it  is  frequently  employed 
as  nutrble. 

DOLTHIN,  {delphiMua)  in.  ichthvology, 
a  gentis  of  cetaceoiu  fish.  But  that  to 
wmch  seamen  give  this  name  is  the  Cory 
pJutna  hippwit  of  Linnaeus.  The  colour 
is  a  silvery  white,  vrith  yellowish  spots.  It 
has  a  roundish  snout  and  tapering  body, 
virith  a  fin  running  along  the  back  from  the 
head  to  the  taiL  Few  fish  are  more  agile, 
or  swim  with  greater  velocity. 

DOTdESDAT,  or  DOOMS'DAT-BOOK, 
a  book  or  record  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  now  remains  in  the 
exchequer,  and  consists  of  two  volumes,  a 
large  folio  and  a  quarto ;  the  former  con- 
tains a  survejr  of  aU  the  lands  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England,  and  the  latter 
comprehends  some  coanties  that  were  not 
then  surveyed.  The  '•  Book  of  Domesdi^' 
was  begun  bv  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  purpose  in  each  coontr,  in  the  year 
1081,  and  finished  in  1086.  It  was  of  such 
authority,  that  the  Conqaeror  himself  sub- 
mitted, m  some  cases  wnerein  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  determined  by  it.  Camden 
calls  it  the  Tax-book  of  king  William;  and 
it  was  farther  called  Magna  RoUa.  There 
is  likewise  a  third  domesday  book,  made 
by  command  of  the  Conqaeror;  and  also  a 
fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  other 
books. 

DOME,  in  architecture,  a  spherical  roof, 
or  cupola,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  architects,  both 
in  this  country  ana  Italjr,  have  given  their 
particular  attention  to  tlus  branch  of  build- 
ing.  ^The  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  by  -Sir 

Christopher  Wren,  i»  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter piece.  

DOMimCAL  LETTEB,  in  chronology, 
is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  poinU 
out  in  the  calendar  the  Sondays  thnmghoat 
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tlie  year,  thenoe  alao  called  Auufay  lef^«r, 
or  Die*  DvrnM,  The  dominical  letter  may 
be  found  nnivenally,  for  any  year  of  any 
centory,  thus:  Divide  the  eenturies  by 
4.  and  take  twice  what  remains  from  6 ; 
then  add  the  remainder  to  the  odd  years, 
abore  the  even  eenturies,  and  their  4th. 
Divide  their  sumbv  7,  and  the  remain- 
der  taken  from  7i  will  leave  the  number  an- 
swerinc  to  -the  letter  required. 

DOMINIC.  *t9, 

or  Prtaekiuff  iks, 

founded  by  8t  tin, 

in  1315.    The  ion 

was,  to  preach  ics, 

defend  the  tm  iti- 

anity.    They  c  in- 

gnstine,  to  wl  md 

constitutious,  sen 

observed  rithe.  "j  •««  v— .-»«-».  ».  ^  no- 
monstratenses.  The  principal  articles  en- 
joined  perpetual  silence,  abstinence  from 
flesh  at  all  times,  wearinc  of  woollen,  ri||o- 
roos  poverty,  and  several  other  austerities. 
In  France  they  were  called  Jaeobina,  be- 
cause the  first  convent  in  Paris  was  in  the 
Bue  at.  Jaquea.  The  i>oMtiiteaii  Nwu,  who 
were  established  at  the  same  time,  follow 

Z^ilar  rules. A  third  establishment  of 

St.  Dominic  was  the  military  order  of  Christ, 
originally  composed  of  knights  and  noble- 
men, whose  duty  it  was  to  wage  war  against 
hoeties.  After  the  death  of  the  founder, 
this  became  the  order  of  the  nenitence  of 
St.  Dominic,  for  both  sexes,  and  constituted 
the  third  order  of  Dominicans.  These  be- 
came extremelv  influential ;  and  numbered 
among  their  fraternity  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Albertns 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  lu  course 
of  time  they  were^superseded  in  the  schools 
and  courts  by  the  Jesuits;  and  the  order  at 
picseut  floarubes  only  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  South  America. 

DOMICIIi'IART,  pertainin|rto  anabode 
or  residence.  Hence,  a  domtciliary  vitii 
signifies  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  parti- 
cularly for  the  purpose  of  searching  it, 
under  authority. 

DOM'INANT,  in  a  general  sense,  pre- 
dominant or  governing ;  as  the  dominant 

party  or  foction.1 In  music,  the  dominant 

or  sensible  chord  is  that  which  is  practised 
on  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and  which  in- 
troduces a  perfect  cadence.  Every  perfect 
miQor  chord  becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as 
aoon  as  the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it. 

DOM'IFYING,  in  astrolo^,  a  term,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  for  the  dividing  or  distri- 
buting the  heavens  into  twelve  houses,  in 
order  to  erect  a  theme^  or  horoscope,  by 
means  of  six  great  drclea,  called  circles  of 
poiition. 

DOMINION,  (dominium),  in  the  civil 
law,  signifies  the  power  to  use  or  dispose  of 
a  thing  as  we  please.— -Doau'iuMm  pleaKsi, 
is  when  the  property  is  united  with  the  pos- 
session.—-^DommtHai  nudum,  when  there 
is  the  property  without  the  possession. 
Domnium  is  again  divided  into  that  which 
is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
which  is  acquired  by  the  civil  law.    The 


former  can  never  be  got  without . 
the  latter  may.  IHreetum  Dominiutn,  is  the 
right  alone  of  dominion.  Ihtminium  utile, 
the  profit  redounding  from  it.  Thus  the 
wife  retains  the  dominium  directum  of  her 

{'ointure,  and  the  dominium  utile  passes  to 
ler  husband. In  a  general  sense.  Domi- 
nion signifies  either  sovereign  authority,  or 
territory  within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  a  pnnce  or  state  ;  as,  the  British  domi- 
niouM. 

DOiriNO,  a  masquerade  dress,  worn  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  consisting  of  a  long 
silk  mantle,  with  a  cap  and  wide  sleeves. 
It  was  formerly  a  dress  worn  bv  priests  in 
the  winter,  which,  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  shoulder^  served  to  protect  the  fiioe 
and  head  firom  the  weather.— —DBsttaoes,  a 
game  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  with 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  called  cards, 
and  variously  dotted  after  the  manner  of 

DOMaNUS.  in  the  dvU  Mw,  signifies 
one  who  possesses  anything  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, gift,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  pav- 

ment,  contract,  or  sentence. Dominua,  in 

the  f^dal  law,  one  who  grants  a  part  of 
his  esute  in  fee  to  be  eigoyed  by  another. 

DO^O  REPARAN'DO,  a  writ  which 
Ues  for  a  person  against  his  neighbour, 
whose  boose  he  fears  will  fUl  to  the  da- 


.  a  title  of  honour  in  Spain, 
ing  to  Dom.,  or  Dominus  Lord. 


ceptancf 
DON. 


mage  of  his  own. 

"  ig  to  , 

DONATION,  in  law,  the  act  or  con. 
tract  by  which  a  person  transfers  to  ano- 
ther either  the  property  or  the  use  of 
something,  as  a  free  gift.  In  order  to  be 
valid,  it  supposes  a  capacity  both  in  the 
donor  and  oonee,  and  requires  consent,  ac> 
ice,  and  delivery. 

NATISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  in 
Africa,  who  took  the  name  from  their  foun- 
der Donatus.  They  held  that  theirs  was 
the  only  pure  church,  and  that  baptism 
and  ordination,  unless  by  their  church, 
were  invalid.  The  Donatists  made  them- 
selves fbrmidable,  when  swarms  of  fanatical 
peasants,  inflamed  by  their  doctrines,  in 
348,  under  the  name  of  Cireumeellionet,  at- 
tacked the  imperial  army,  and  for  thirteen 
years  after  desolated  Mauritania  with  pillage 
and  murder.  Martyrdom  was  eagerly  sought 
by  them,  snd  they  voluntarily  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  catholics,  to  be  executed. 
This  sect  was  finally  extinguished  when  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

DO'NATIVE,  m  the  canon  law,  a  bene* 
fice  given  by  the  patron  to  a  priest,  with> 
out  presentation  to  the  ordinaryt  and  with* 

out  institution  or  induction. Donative, 

among  tha  Romans,  was  properly  a  gift 
made  to  the  soldiers,  as  eongiarium  was 
that  made  to  the  people. 

DON'JON,  in  fortification,  signifies  a 
strong  tower,  or  redoubt,  into  which  the 
garrison  of  an  ancient  fortress  might  re- 
treat, in  case  of  necessity,  and  ci^pitulate 
with  greater  advantage. 

DOBriC,  an  epithet  for"  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Dorians,  an  ancient  people 
of  Greece.     The  Doric  dialeot  was  broad 
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and  rouKh,  yet  there  was  aometlung  vene- 
rable and  di^ified  in  its  antiqae  style ;  for 
which  reason  it  was  often  made  use  of  in 

solemn  odes,  &c. The   Doric  order  of 

architecture  is  the  second  of  the  five  or- 
ders, being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic  It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity 
and  strength:  and  is  used  in  the  gates  of 
cities  and  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  and  other  situations  where  em^ 
bellishment  is  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate.  ^The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  was 

the  first  of  the  authentic  modes  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  sprave  rather  than  gay. 

DOR-MEB,  or  DOB'MENT.  in  aichitec 
ture,  a  window  made  in  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, 

DORlifANT,  an  epithet  expressiTe  of  a 
state  of  inaction  or  sleep.  Hence  we  speak 
of  dormant  animals,  or  such  as  remain  se- 
veral months  in  the  yearapparentlv  lifelMs, 
or,  at  least,  in  utter  inactivity.  The  period 
of  long  sleep  generally  begins  when  the 
food  of  the  animal  grrows  scarce,  and  inac- 
tivity spreads  over  tne  vegetable  kingdom. 
Instinct  at  this  time  impels  the  animals  to 
seek  a  safe  place  for  their  period  of  rest. 
The  bat  hides  itself  in  dark  caves,  or  in  walls 
of  decayed  buildings ;  the  hedgehog  enve- 
lopes himsdf  in  leaves,  and  geneially  con- 
ceals himself  in  fern  brakes ;  and  the  mar- 
mot buries  himself  in  the  ground.  In  this 
period  we  (Aserve  in  the  animals,  first  a  de- 
crease of  animal  heat ;  and  secondly,  that 
tliey  breathe  much  slower  and  more  unin- 
terruptedly than  at  other  times.  The  di- 
gestion is  also  much  diminished ;  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  usually  empty; 
and  even  if  the  animals  are  awakened,  they 
do  not  manifest  symptoms  of  appetite,  ex- 
cept in  heated  rooms.  The  causes  of  the 
dormant  state  of  animals  have  generally 
been  sought  in  a  peculiar  construction  <u 
the  organs ;  but  the  immediate  cause  pro- 
ducing this  torpidity,  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  cold.  Frogs,  serpents,  and  li- 
zards, kept  in  artificiu  cold,  mav  remain 
for  years  in  this  state;  hence  they  have 
been  sometimes  found  enclosed  in  stones, 
in  which  they  have  been  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies. The  other  lower  animals,  as  snails 
insects,  ftc,  are  also  subject  to  a  similar 
torpidity.  A  state  of  partial  tornor  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  common  bear,  the 
badger,  and  the  racoon.  The  bear  begins 
to  be  dbrowsy  in  November,  when  he  is  par- 
ticularly fat,  and  retires  into  his  den,  which 
he  has  lined  with  moss,  and  where  he  but 
rarely  awakes  in  winter.— —Donnant,  in  he- 
raldry, is  used  for  the  posture  of  a  htm,  or 
any  other  beast  lying  along  in  a  sleeping 
attitude,  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
couehtMt,  where,  though  the  beast  be  lying, 

yet  he  holds  up  his  head. Dormant  (or 

aleepingj  partner,  one  who  takes  no  diare 
in  the  active  business  of  a  partnership,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  share  of  the  losses.  To  be  of  any  vie 
such  a  partner  ought  to  have  sufficient  ca- 
pital to  assist  the  conoem  in  an  emergency, 
or  when  cucumstances  seem  to  warrant  it. 


DOR'MOUSE,  in   soology,  a  jgrenns  of 
•         •      of  the 


ferous  quadrupads, 
OUree.  During  the  ngour  of  vrinter  they 
retire  to  their  bed  of  moss  of  dry  leavetL 
made  in  a  hollow  tree  or  under  shrubs,  and 
rolling  themselves  up,  fall  into  a  torpid  or 
letha^c  state ;  which  lasts,  with  little  in- 
tenruptiou,  throughout  that  cheerless  sea- 
son. Boiaetimes  they  experience  a  short 
revival,  ai  a  warm,  sunny  day,  when  they 
take  B  little  food,  and  then  relapse  into 
their  former  condition. 
DOR'NOCK.  a  kind  of  figured  linen,  a( 
1  lor  coa 


stout  fiabrie,  manufactured 

dotha.    It  derives  its  name  from  a  town 

in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

IM)R'8AL,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
or  rdatet  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of 
fidies. 

DORSIFEROUS,  in  botany,  a  term  for 
plants  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  stalks, 
and  which  bear  their  seeds  on  the  back  4^ 
their  leaves. 

DORTPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  life-guard  men  of  tne  Bo- 
man  emperors. 

DOSE,  the  quantity  of  anv  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  to  oe  taken  hy  the 

patient  at  one  time. Doae,  in  chemistrv, 

the  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  add- 
ed to  anv  solution,  in  order  to  produce  any 
chemical  effect. 

DOS'SIL,  in  sui^;ery,  a  pledget  or  piece 
of  lint  made  into  a  cylindrical  form. 

DOTAGE,  the  ^hildishneas  and  imbe- 
cility of  old  age. 

DOT'TEREL,  the  name  of  different  spe- 
cies of  to^  la,  of  the  genus  Ckaradrhu,  imd 
the  grallic  order :  as  the  Alexandrine  dot- 
terel, the  nuged  dotterel,  &c. 

DOUBLE  ENTENTE  (French),  a  term 
applied  to  a  word  of  two  different  meanings. 

Donhle-entendre,  any  phrase  which  Ium 

a  covert  as  well  as  an  obvious  meaning. 

DOUB'LET,  among  lapidaries,  a  counter- 
feit stone  composed  of  tvro  pieces  of  crystal, 
vrith  a  colour  between  them,  so  that  they 
have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
substance  were  coloured. 

DOUBXINO  a  cape,  is  to  sail  round  or 
pass  beyond  it,  so  that  the  point  of  land 
shall  separate  Uie  ship  tnm  her  former  si- 
tuation, or  lie  between  bar  and  any  distant 
observer. 

DOUBLOON',  a  IHMn>>l*  oain  of  the  va- 
lue of  twopistoles,  or  31.  6b.  sterling. 

DOUBTS  uncertainty  of  mind;  or  the 
act  of  withholding  our  assrat  from  any  pro- 
position, on  suspicion  that  we  are  not  tho- 
roughly apprised  of  the  merits  or  from  not 
being  able  perempt<Hril]r  to  decide  between 
the  reasons  fbr  and  against  it. 

DOUCEUR',  a  present  or  bribe  for  the 
aoquirement  of  any  desired  object. 

DOUCINB,  {French),  in  architecture,  B 
mouUing  concave  above  and  convex  below, 
stfvingas aeymatiumtoadelicate  cornice. 

DO vE,  in  ornithology  (a  wild  pigeon,  b 
species  of  CoUwtba),  of  which  uiere  are 
three  sorts,  namely  the  ring-dove,  the  largest 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot 
be  domesticated ;  the  etock-dote,  that  is  mi- 
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answer  the  end  dengned,  they  were  hardly 
ever  uaed  in  infantry  serrice,  and  now  forra 
a  nseful  kind  of  caTalry,  mounted  on  horses 
too  heavy  for  the  hoaaan,  and  too  light  for 

DRAINING,  in  agrienlture.  a  method  of 
improTing  the  soil  bv  withdrawing  the 
water  fiom  it.  Where  the  land  is  composed 
of  such  soils  as  are  liable  to  admit  and  re- 
tain the  excesses  of  moutnre,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  much  injniT  and  inconvenience 
from  the  retention  and  stagnation  of  water : 
ther  oonseauently  require  artificial  meana 
to  drain  and  render  thiem  capable  of  afford- 
ing good  crops.  To  effect  this  there  are 
▼arions  modes,  adapted  to  the  pecaUar  na- 
ture of  the  land,  its  utuation,  sc,  the  true 
knowledge  of  which  forms  an  important 
featnrein  the  business  of  a  practical  agri- 
cnltnrist,  and  will  wdl  repay  hia  care.  By 
a  jndicions  system  of  mmiar-draitumg,  large 
tiacta  of  land,  apparently  worthless,  have 
been  bron^t  into  a  state  of  hi^h  eultimtion; 
nay,  we  hnve  onrsdvea  been  mformed,  by  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  whose  estates  are 
rituated  on  the  northern  iHMrders  of  Glouces- 
tershire, and  who  has  paid  the  most  sedulous 
attention  to.  this  practice,  that  the  time  is 
not  very  remote  when  some  of  Us  own 
land,  now  worth  forty  ahUlings  per  acr^ 
was  let  for  five  I 

DRAM'A.  the  name  of  aD  oompoaitions 
adapted  to  recitation  and  action  on  the 
stage,  whether  tngtdj,  comedy,  opera,  or 
farce ;  in  which  are  dintlayed,  for  mstmc- 
tion  and  amusement,  all  the  passions,  feel- 
ings, errors,  and  virtues,  of  the  human  race 
in  real  life.  The  dements  of  the  dramatic 
art  are  found  among  all  nations ;  and  every 
I»eople  which  haa  made  progress  in  dvilixa. 
tion,  haa,  at  the  same  time,  shewn  some  taste 
for  it.  The  drama,  says  Yossiui^  owes  its 
rise  to  the  days  (tf  festivity ;  for  in  ancient 
times,  it  was  usual  for  men,  when  they 
gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  meet 
together  that  ther  mi^t  sacriAce  to  the 
deity,  and  unbend  their  minds  from  the 
fatigues  of  che  harvest.  Hence  arose  two 
sorts  of  poetry,  the  one  gravcL  in  praise  of 
the  gods,  the  other  jocose  and  ftill  of  lam- 
poons directed  against  each  other.  From 
the  former  arose  tragedy ;  from  the  latter, 
satire,  comedy,  and  buffoonery.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  indebted  for  the  drama,  as  for 
so  many  other  productions  of  dvilixation, 
to  the  Greeks.  From  them  it  passed  to 
the  Bomans,  whose  acquisitions  in  dvilixa- 
tion were  in  part  preserved,  and  in  part  re- 
vived by  the  Italiuis;  but  the  dramatic ge- 
nius-who  has  surpassed  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  in  universality  of  conception 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  appeared 

•    -. * ivalled  '^'*" 

r  the  1 
.        ig  noble  was  buried 
under  the  dduge  of  barbarism,  the  dra- 


speare.    In  the  b^inning  of  the  middle 
when  everything  noble  was  buried 


matic  art  vras  lost,  or  existed  only  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  in  plays  im- 
provisated  at  certain  festivals ;  for  tnstance, 
at  the  camivaL  lliese  were  attacked  as 
heathenish,  immoral,  and  indecent  exhibi- 
tions;  but  the  frurour  which  they  enjoyed 


among  the  people,  and  the  sprit  of  the 
times,  induced  the  dergv  to  encoura$;e  the- 
atrical exhibitions  of  subjects  from  sacred 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  aseertaio  the 
exact  period  when  theatrical  amusements 
were  first  introduced  into  England ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  as  having  existed  very  eariy 
by  William  fits-Stephen*  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  Deteripitio  noMZisttBut  eintaiit 
Lmudonm,  written  soon  after  the  year  II70. 
"  London,  instead  of  common  interludes  be- 
longing to  the  theatre,  has  plays  of  a  more 
holv  subject ;  representations  of  those  mi- 
racles which  the  holy  confessors  wrought, 
or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  the  glorious 
constancy  of  the  martps  did  appear." 
These  representations  bemg  mentioned  as 
ndther  nei%  nor  nncommon,  we  may  re«- 
aonably  condude  them  to  be  of  a  date  still 
more  andent ;  and  thev  continued  a  long 
time  after  to  be  the  only  suhjects  for  the 
drama.  These  Myttenot,  as  they  were 
at  that  time  denominated,  were  followed 
by  a  spedes  of  the  diama,  styled  JTa- 
•rmlitiet,  in  which  the  senses,  passions, 
affections,  virtues,  and  vices,  were  per- 
sonified, and  constituted  the  characters: 
these  bang  of  a  moral  turn,  and  con- 
trived to  entertain  as  well  aa  instruct,  soon 
exhibited  some  dawnings  of  poetry,  with  oc- 
casional attempts  at  frit  and  hnmour, 
which  naturally  introduced  eeaie^'-  the 
earliest  English  piec^  meriting  that  titles 
is  GasMMT  GwrUmft  NtetUe,  written  by  Dr. 
Still;  performed  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  printed  in  15&1.— — The  UKHral 
influence  of  dramatic  representations  on 
the  manners  of  a  people  in  for  greater  than 
may  generally  be  supposed;  and  in  our 
opinion  there  is  no  class  of  persons  vaan 
deserving  of  public  esteem  than  those  cen- 
sors of  histrionic  performances,  who  dt  in 
them,  and  consdentionsly 


award  thdr  praise  or  censure.    Both  dra- 
marisU  and  managers  who  endeavour  to 


exalt  the  character  of  the  stage,  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  or  rewarded;  while 
such  as  ignobly  study  to  gratify  a  depraved 
taste,  are  flt  objecu  for  the  severest  re- 
prehension. 

DBAMATIS  PERSONA,  the  chararters 

^resented  in  a  drama. 
RA8TICS,  medicines  which  operate 
speedily  and  effectually. 

DRA'FBRT,  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  representation  of  the  dothingof  human 
figures;  also  bani^gs,  tapestry,  curtains, 
other  things  that  are  not  flesh  or 


reprei 
DR 


landseape. 
.UG 
of  any  in  _ 

In  navigation,  the  depth  of  water  necessary 


DRAUGHT, 


architecture,   the  de- 
intended  building;  &< 


to  float  a  vessd;  or  the  depth  to  which  a 
ship  sinks  vrhen  laden ;  as,  a  ship  of  ten 
feet  draughts— —Draa^Afs,  an  amusing 
game  played  on  a  chequered  board,  like  the 
dtess-Doard.— ^-DroairAf'AoeJks,  the  iron 
hooks  fixed  on  die  cheeks  of  a  cannon- 
carriage,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  back- 
wards and  finrwards. -Dnmffkt-hTte.  n 

horse  used  in  dravring  carts,  ftc,  as  dis- 
tingnishcd  from  a  saddle-r 
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DRAWBACK,  in  commeroe.  a  term  used  j 
to  surniiy  the  remittiog  or  paying  back  of 
the  aatiea  preriously  paid  on  a  commodity, 
on  its  being  exported  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
sold  in  a  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms 
as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at  alL  Br  this 
device,  therefore,  merchants  are  enabled  to 
export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with 
heavy  duties,  and  to  sell  them  abroad  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  conn- 
tries  where  they  are  not  taxed. In  a  po- 

pnlar  sense,  drawback  signifies  any  loss  of 
advantage,  or  deduction  from  profit. 

DBAW,  a  word  used  in  a  variety  of  situ- 
ations, and  in  some  of  very  opposite  mean- 
ings, but  in  most  of  its  uses  it  retains 
some  shade  of  its  original  sense— to  pull. 


to  move  forward  bv  the  application  of  force, 
or  to  extend  in  length.  It  expresses  an 
action  gradual  or  continuous,  and  leisurely, 


yet  not  requiring  the  tml  and  ^ffiodty 
which  its  kindred  word  drag  implies. 

DRA'VTEKand  DBAW'EE,  in  commeree, 
the  drawer  is  he  who  draws  a  bill  of  ex- 
dange  or  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money ;  and  the  drawee,  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  dravrn. 

DRAWING,  the  art  of  representing  the 
appearances  of  ol^ts  upon  a  flat  snr&ce, 
m  means  of  an  outline  which  describes 
tneir  form  and  shadow,  situation,  distance^ 
fte.    [See  Pa  IS  Tine,  Ferspbctitb,  &c.] 

DRAWING-BOOM,  a  room  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  company  at  court ;  or  to 
which,  in  common  cases,  parties  virithdraw 
after  dinner.  Also,  the  company  assembled 
at  court  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  sore- 


leign. 
DRB 


_'RBAM,  a  series  of  thoughts  which  oc- 
eiq^  the  mind  of  a  sleeping  person,  and 
which  therefore  are  not  under  the  command 
of  reason.  According  to  Wolfius,  every 
dream  takes  its  rise  from  some  sensation, 
and  is  continued  by  the  succession  of  phan- 
tasms in  the  mind.  He  observes,  that  though 
it  be  certain,  a  prMTJ,  fhmi  the  nature  of  the 
imagination,  uiat  dreams  must  begin  by 
some  sensation,  yet  that  it  is  not  easy  to 

— • —  -i-i-  • : J*  being  often 

slight  sen- 
earns,  from 
oatiun.  It 
sute  of  the 
It  Imwerful 
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anxiety  and  soUdtude,  nor  be  converted  into 
presa^  and  predictions  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of^cool  reason  and  sober  judg- 
ment. 

DREDG'ING,  the  process  of  catching 
oysters,  by  the  removing  or  dragging  mud 

with  dredges,  &c. Dredging. maelufu,  an 

engine  used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel  from 
the  bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  &c. 

DREGS,  the  feculent  sediment  of  li- 
quors. Also  waste  or  worthless  matter: 
hence,  figuratively,  the  most  vile  and  des- 
picable characters;  as,  the  dregt  of  society. 

DRESS,  clothes  worn  as  the  covering  or 
ornament  <^  the  body;  and  generuly, 
though  not  always,  applied  to  elegant  at- 
tire.  To  dreu,  is  a  military  term  for  ar- 

rangingUie  men  in  hne. 

DRIFT,  a  heap  of  any  matter  driven  to- 
gether; as,  a  dnft  of  snow  or  sand. 

Jhifl,  in  mining,  a  passage  cut  out  under 
the  earth,  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn 

and  turn. Drift,  in  narigation,  the  angle 

which  the  line  of  a  ship's  motion  makes 
with  the  nearest  meridian,  when  she  drives 
with  her  side  to  the  waves^  and  is  not  go- 
verned by  the  helm. Drift^saU,  a  sail 

used  under  water,  veered  out  right  a-head 

by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.    It  serves  to 

keep  the  ship's  head  right  upon 

a  storm,  and  to  hinder  her  driving 

in  a  current. ^A  boat  is  also  said  to  drift. 


riving  too  fast 


or  go  a  drift,  when  it  floats  on  the  water 
without  any  one  to  row  or  steer  it. 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a  small  instru- 
ment for  making  such  holes  as  punches 
will  not  conveniently  serve  for.  Drills  are 
of  various  sixes,  and  are  chiefly  used  by 
smiths  and  turners. To  drill,  in  a  mili- 
tary senses  to  teach  and  train  raw  soldiers 

to  their  duty,    by  f^qnent  exercise. 

Drilling,  in  husbsndrr,  a  mode  of  putting 
seed  into  the  ground  by  a  macliine  called  a 
drill  plough,  which  makes  channels  in  the 
ground  and  lets  the  seed  into  them,  so  that 
It  comes  up  in  rows  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other. 

DROM'EDARY.     [See  CAxat.] 

DRONE,  the  male  of  the  honey  bee.  It 
is  larger  than  the  working  bee,  but  less  than 
the  queen  bee.  The  drone  makes  no  honey ; 
and  after  living  a  few  weeks,  they  are  killed 
or  driven  from  the  hive. 

DROP,  a  small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a 
spherical  form ;  as,  a  drop  of  water,  a  drop 
of  laudanum..  &c. The  part  of  a  gal- 
lows which  sustains  a  criminal  before  he  is 
executed,  and  which  suddenly  drope  after 

the  fatal  cordis  attached  to  him ^To  drop 

aatem,  in  seaman's  language,  is  to  slacken 
the  vdocity  of  a  vessel  to  let  another  pass 
her. 

DR0P'8Y,in  medicine,  an  unnatural  col- 
lectibn  of  watery  humour,  either  throughout 
the  whole  bodv,  or  in  some  part  of  it,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.    It  occurs  most  fre- 

Iucntly  inpcrsons  who  are  debilitated  by 
isease.  The  dropsy  takes  diiTerent  names 
according  to  the  part  ailected ;  as  aaeitea, 
or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  kjfdrotrphalue, 
or  water  in  the  head,  &e 
DROS'ERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 
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dan  5  Pentandria,  order  5  Pentagynia,thej 
•re  herbaceous  and  of  small  size,  and  very 
singular  in  their  structure.  The  leaves  are 
furnished  with  grlandulous  hairs  on  the 
upper  surfkce,  and  flringed  round  the  edge : 
these  hairs  have  each  a  small  globule  of 
pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  continuing  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  full- 
est exposure  to  the  sun.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish name  "the  sun-dew."  The  Droaera 
acauli*  has  a  sessile  flower  in  the  bosom 
of  the  root  leaves.  These  plants  have  the 
property  of  entrapping  small  insects  within 
their  folded  leaves. 

DROSOM'BTEB,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls. 
It  consists  of  a  balance,  one  end  of  which 
is  fkimished  with  a  plate  to  receive  the 
dew,  the  other  containing  a  weight  pro- 
tected from  it. 

DROV^  a  ntunber  of  animab  collected 
together,  and  driven  in  one  body.  When 
merely  collected,  we  say  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
a  flock  of  sheep ;  bvt  a  drove  is  a  herd  or 
flock  drittn.  He  who  drives  them  is  called 
tL  drover. 

DROWNING,  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
powers,  caused  by  immersion  in  a  liquid. 
If  a  man,  unable  to  swim,  fklls  into  the 
water,  he  instinctively  makes  every  exer- 
tion to  escape  from  it;  for  a  time  he  strug^ 
gles,  but  at  last  becomes  exhausted,  and 
sinks.  The  methods  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  London  Humane  Society 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  house,  and  known  to  every  indivi- 
dual: and  in  all  cases,  medical  assistance 
should  be  immediately  sent  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  avoid  all  rough  usage,  and  at- 
tend to  the  following  coMtiona:  never  hold 
the  body  up  by  the  feet ;  nor  roll  the  body 


vrithout  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the 
other  means  of  restoring  warmth.  Do  not, 
however,  suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means 
at  the  same  time.  These  observations  are 
recommended  in  the  absence  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  He,  perhaps,  will  see  it  ne- 
cessaiT  to  employ  electricity,  imections, 
&c.  The  treatment  recommended  by  the 
society  is  to  be  pereevered  in  three  or  four 
boors ;  for  it  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion, 
that  persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life 
does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

DRUG,  a  general  name  for  substances 
used  in  medicine,  sold  by  the  druggist,  and 
compounded   by   apothecaries,  &c.    It  is 

also   applied   to  dyeing  materials. In 

commerce,  any  article  lying  on  hand,  or 


become  unsaleable,  is  called  a  drug.'— A. 
mortal  or  deadly  drug,  is  poison. 

DRUG'GET,  a  coarse  woollen  fkbric, 
used  for  covering  carpets,  and  sometimes 
as  an  article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

DRUIDS,  the  priests  or  ministers  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  the  bramins  of  India.  The 
Druids  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  fami- 
lies ;  and  were  held,  both  by  the  honours 
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DRUMMOND'S"  LIGHT.  The  name 
given  to  the  light  produced  by  directing 
a  stream  of  oxvgen  gas  passing  through 
the  flame  of  alcohol  upon  a  small  ball 
of  quick  lime.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  inventor  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
several  years  ago  fllled  the  office  of  Irish 
Secreta^,  and  descended  to  a  premature 
grave. 

DRUN'KENNESS,  intoxication.  Thy- 
sically  considered,  it  consists  of  a  preter- 
natural compression  of  the  brain,  and  a  dis- 
composure of  its  fibres,  occasioned  by  the 
ftunes  or  spirituous  parts  of  lii^uors ;  so 
that  the  drunkard's  reason  is  disordered, 
and  he  reels  or  staggers  in  walking.  Drunk- 
enness appears  in  different  shapes,  in  dif- 
ferent constitutions:  some  it  makes  ny, 
some  sullen,  and  some  furious.  Hoboes 
makes  voluntary  drunkenness  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nature,  which  directs  us  to  pre< 
serve  the  use  of  our  reason.  Drunkenness 
is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  in  law  is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  com- 
mitted during  the  paroxysm. 

DRUPE,  in  botany,  a  pulpy  fruit,  con- 
taining a  nut  or  stone,  vnth  a  kemd  like 
the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  Ac  Hence  the 
epithet  drujfoeeoutt  for  fruit  consisting  of 
drupes. 

DRUSE,  in  mining,  a  cavity  in  a  rock, 
having  its  interior  surface  atudded  with 
crystals,  or  fllled  with  water. 

DRT'ADS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  sort 
of  deities  or  nymphs,  which  the  ancients 
thought  inhabited  groves  and  woods.  They 
differed  from  the  Hamiadrpadt,  these  latter 
being  attached  to  some  particular  tree  with 
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which  they  were  bora,  and  with  which  they 
died ;  whereas  the  DryadM  were  goddesses 
of  bcea  and  woods  in  general. 

DBTITE,  in  geology,  fragments  of  pe- 
trified or  fossil  wood  in  which  the  struc- 
tnre  of  the  wood  is  recognized. 

DST-KOT,  a  fungus  which  grows  in  tim- 
ber, decomposes  its  fibres,  and  produces 
rapid  decay.  Dry-rot  is  so  called  by  archi- 
tects in  contradistinction  only  to  the  more 
usual  circumstances  of  decay  to  which  wood 


ea  and  contagions  matter,  and  admitting  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

DUAIJ8TIC,  nn  epithet  derfTed  from 
the  dual  number  in  Greek.  The  dttalutie 
sTstera  of  Anaxagomsand  Plato  tanghtthat 
there  are  two  principles  in  nature,  one  ae- 
tiTc,  the  other  passiTe. 

DU'AL,  in  grammar,  that  number  whieb 
is  used,  in  some  Janguages,  to  designate 
two  things,  whilst  the  plural  exists  to  ex- 
prrss  many. 

DU'ALISM,  the  pbilosophieal  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  adoption  of 
two  dissimilar  priraitire  principles,  not  de- 
rived from  each  other. In  theology,  du- 
alism is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain 
that  only  certain  elected  persons  are  capa- 
ble of  admission  to  eternal  happiness,  and 
that  an  the  rest  will  be  subject  to  eternal 
condemnation. 

DUCAT,  a  foreign  coin  of  different  Ta- 
Ines,  Bnd  which  are  either  of  silver  or  gold. 
The  silver  ducBt  is  generally  of  the  value  of 
4*.  dd.  steiiing,  and  the  gold  ducat  of  twice 
that  value. 

DUCATOON',  a  silver  coin,  struck  chiefly 
in  Italy,  value  about  4«.  M.  sterling ;  but 


the  gold  ducatoon  of  Holland  is  H'orth 
twenty  florins. 

DUXES  l-E'CUM,  {brinif  witk  thee), 
in  law,  a  writ  commanding  a  person  to  ap- 
pear on  a  certain  da^  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cerv,  and  to  bring  with  him  some  writings, 
evidences,  or  other  things,  which  the  court 
would  view. 

DUCTILITY,  the  property  of  some  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c  which  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  beine  extended  by 
hammering  or  drawing,  without  breaking. 
Thus  a  single  grain  of  gold  may  be  beat 
into  an  extent  of  several  si|uare  feet,  and 
yet  the  leaf  remain  so  compact,  as  not  to 
transmit  the  rays  of  light;  and  Dr.  Halley 
found  that  a  small  cube  of  cold,  whose  side 
is  the  1-IOOth  part  of  an  incnonly,  contains 
2,433,000  visible  parts.  M.  Reaunmr  shews 
that  in  the  common  way  of  drawing  cold- 
wire,  a  cylinder  of  silver  23  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter  is 
stretched  to  1,163,520  feet,  or  is  634.6!):2 
times  longer  than  before,  which -amounts 
to  about  vj  leagues.  To  wind  this  thread 
on  silk,  for  use,  it  is  first  flattened,  in  doine 
which  it  atretcbes  at  least  one-seventh 
fhrther,  so  that  the  22  inches  are  now  1 1 1 
leagues  ;  but  in  the  flattening,  instead  of 
one-seventh,  it  could  be  stretched  one- 
fourth,  which  would  bring  it  to  12U  leagues  I 

DUCT,  in  medicine,  any  vessel  or  tube 
in  the  animal  body,  by  which  the  blood, 
chyle,  Ivmpb,  &c.  are  carried  from  one  part 
to  another.  Also,  the  vessels  of  plants  in 
which  the  sap  is  conveyed. 

DUCH%  the  territory  or  dominions  of 
a  duke.     

DUCK'WEED,  or  DUCK'8-MEAT,  a 
plant  growing  in  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters,  and  serving  as  food  for  ducks  and 
geese. 

DUE,  that  which  one  contracts  to  pay  or 
perform  to  another ;  that  which  law  or 
justice  requires  to  be  paid  or  done.  Also, 
that  which  office,  rank,  station,  or  rstab 
lished  rules  of  right  or  decorum,  require  to 
be  given  or  performed. 

DU'EL,  in  law,  was  originally  a  combat 
between  two  persons  for  the  trial  of  the 
truth;  but  is  now  a  premeditated  battle 
between  two  persons  on  some  private  quar- 
rel, in  which,  if  death  ensue,  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of  murder. 

^An  tmpremeditated  sudden  fight  is  a 

rtntontre. 

DUENTfA,  an  old  woman  who  is  kept 
to  guard  a  younger. 

DUET,  or  DUETTO,  In  music,  a  song 
or  air  in  two  parts. 

DUKE,  a  sovereign  prince  in  Germany, 
and  the  highest  title  of  honour  in  England 
next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    His  consort 

is  called  a  dwehe»$. In  England,  among 

the  Saxons,  the  commanders  of  cuinies,  Ac. 
were  called  dukes,  ducta,  vrithout  any  addi- 
tion, till  Edward  III.  made  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  duke  of  Cornwall;  after 
whom  there  were  more  made  in  the  same 
manner,  the  title  descending  to  their  pos- 
terity. Duke,  at  present,  is  a  mere  title  of 
digmty,  without  giving  any  domain,  terri- 
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tory,  or  jarisdiction  over  the  place  from 
whence  the  title  is  taken. 

DULOCBACT,  a  gorernment  in  whicb 
slaves  and  the  lowest  onler  <^  the  people 
have  the  power. 

DUMO'SiE,  the  43d  Linnxan  natoral 
order  of  plants,  containing  shrobs  and 
bashes,  as  the  elder,  &c. 

DUL'CIFIED  SPIRITS,  a  term  formerir 
applied  to  the  different  ethers ;  as,  the  duL- 
c\fied  tpiritM  of  nitre  and  vitrioL 

DUL'CIMER,  a  musical  instnunent 
played  by  striking  brass  wires  with  little 
sticks. 

.  DUMB.  The  most  general,  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  dumbness,  is  the  want  of  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  and  nothing  is  more  fal- 
lacious than  the  idea,  that  the  want  of 
speech  is  owing  to  the  want  of  mental  ca- 
pacity. The  necessity  of  communication, 
and  the  want  of  words,  obUge  him  who  is 
dumb  to  observe  and  imiute  the  actions 
and  expressions  which  accompany  varioiu 
states  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate 
objects  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and  to 
describe  the  actions  of  persons  by  direct 
imitation,  or  pantomimic  expression.  Hence 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  sign  lan< 
goage  has  been  adopted  by  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  express  all 
the  ideas  we  convey  by  articulate  sounds. 
This  language,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be 
found  among  all  nations,  and  has  ever  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between 
voyaeers  and  the  natives  of  newly  disco- 
vered countries.  The  more  livelv  nations 
of  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Celtio  race, 
the  French,  Italians,  &c  make  great  use  of 
it,  in  connexion  with  words,  and  sometimes 
even  without  them.  The  more  phlegmatic 
people  of  the  Teutonic  race,  in  England 
and  Germany,  are  so  little  disposed  to  it, 
that  they  regard  it  as  a  species  of  affecta- 
tion or  buffoonery  in  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. The  method  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  this  country,  consists 
in  teaching  Uie  pupil  the  relation  between 
the  names  of  objects  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  analysis  of  words  into  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  particular  gesture 
which  he  is  to  attach  to  each  wont  as  its 
distinctive  sign — shovring  to  him  also  the 
meaning  of  collective  words,  as  distin- 
fished  from  those  denotiiw  individual  ob- 
jects, or  parts  of  objects.  It  is  out  of  our 
power  to  enter  into  details  in  this  place ; 
but  those  readers  who  seek  further  infor- 
mation will  find  it  in  a  book  published  in 
1809,  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  by  Dr.  Watson,  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  asylum  for  this  purpose 
which  was  established  in  London,  m  1793. 
[See  also  the  article  DBArnsss.] 

DUN,  of  a  colour  partaking  of  a  dull 

brown  and  black. To  du;  to  press  for 

the  payment  of  money  by  repeatedly  calling 
for  It.  Hence  an  impo^nste  creditor  is 
called  a  dnn. 

DUN'NAGE,  in  commercial  navigation, 
loose  wood  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship's  hold,  in  order  to 


prevent  the  cargo  from  being  injured  in  the 
event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 

DUNTilNO,  a  partic«lar  method  of 
coring  cod-fish,  practised  off  the  coast  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  Nwth  America.  It  is 
thus  described :— "  the  cod  are  takm  in  deep 
water,  split,  and  stack-saltcd ;  then  laid  in 
a  pile  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  daric 
stor^  covered  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  with  salt  hay  or  eU-gras^  and  pressed 
with  some  weight.  In  April  or  May,  they 
are  opened  and  piled  again  as  close  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  dark  store,  till  July  or 
A^ust,  when  they  are  fit  fbr  use." 

DUODE'CIMALS,  in  arithmetic  are 
numbers  proceeding  in  a  proportion  of 
twelves ;  in  the  same  way  as  decimals  pro- 
ceed in  a  proportion  of  tens.  This  mie  is 
used  by  workmen  and  artificers  in  com- 
puting the  contents  of  their  woric.  Di- 
mensions are  usually  taken  in  feet,  inchn, 
and  parts.  — —  Dwoden'orff  ^rithtmetie,  is 
that  in  which  the  local  value  of  the  figoree 
increases  in  a  twelvefold  proportion. 

DUODE'CIMO,  having  or  consisting  of 
twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  or  s  book  in  wmeh 
a  sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

DUODE'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  first  of 
the  small  intestines. 

DUTION,  a  double  cocoon,  formed  by 
two  or  more  silk-worms. 

DU'FLE,  among  mathematicians,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  ratio,  where  the  ante- 
cedent term  is  double  the  consequent,  or 
where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is  2:  thus 

the  ratio  of  H  to  4  is  a  duple  ratio. Sik6> 

duple  ratio  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  former, 
or  as  1  tb  3.    Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  13. 

DU'FLICATE,  a  copy  or  transcript.—— 
Duptteate  propartiou  or  ratio,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  one  number  to  the 
square  of  another. 

DU'FLICATURE,  in  anatomy,  the  fold 
of  a  membrane  or  vessel. 

DUPLI''CITT,  the  act  of  dissembling 
one's  real  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  and  misleading  persons  in  the 
conversation  and  intercourse  of  life. 

DU'BA  MA'TEB,  in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane which  lies  between  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  idso 
dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
^  DURESS',  in  law,  is  restraint  or  compul- 
sion ;  as,  where  a  person  is  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned, or  restrained  of  his  liberty,  con- 
trary to  law  t  or  is  threatened  to  be  killed, 
wounded,  or  beaten,  till  be  executes  a  bond, 
or  other  writing.  Any  bond,  deed,  or  other 
obligation,  obtained  by  duress,  «ill  be  void 
in  law;  and  in  an  action  brought  on  the 
execution  of  any  such  deed,  the  party  may 
plead  that  it  was  brought  br  duress. 

DURANTE,  in  law.  During;  as,  Atraate 
bene  placito,  during  pleasure ;  durante  mi- 
nort  state,  during  minority ;  durante  vitd, 
during  life. 

DUR'RA,  a  sort  of  millet  cultivated  in 
North  Africa. 

DUSK,  a  middle  degree  between  lightand 
darkness;  as  twilight,  or  the  dnak  of  tha 
evening.  Hence  the  words  du$A 
■ess,  &e. 
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puijpoae  of  facilitatiDK,  or  of  modifying 
their  combination,  andby  their  means  co- 
loon  are  varied,  brightened,  made  to  strike, 
and  rendered  more  durable.  The  princinal 
■ubstances  employed  as  mordants  are  alu- 
mittona  salts,  lime,  metallic  oxydes,  some 
astringent  sabstances,  and  animal  matters. 
The  three  simple  colours  in  dyeing  are  red, 
yellow,  and  blue ;  all  other  colours  are  com- 
pounded of  these.  The  ancient  Egyptiaus 
enhivated  the  art  of  dyeing  with  some  de- 
gree of  scientific  precision;  but  Tyre  was 
the  nation  of  antiquity  that  made  it  the 
staple  of  its  commerce  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
royal  and  sacc-rdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour 
discovered  in  that  city,  and  that  it  contri- 
buted to  its  opulence  and  grandeur.  The 
moderns  have  obtained  firom  the  new  world 
several  dye- drugs  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
such  as  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  logwood, 
annatto,  &e.;  but  the  vast  superiority  of 
our  dyes  over  those  of  former  times,  must 
be  ascribed  principally  to  the  employment 
of  pure  alum  and  solution  of  tin  as  mor- 
dants; sabstances  which  give  to  our  com- 
mon dye-stuflb  remarkable  depth,  dura- 
bility and  Instre. 

DTNAM'ETER,  an  inatnunent  for  de- 
termining the  magnifying  power  of  tele- 
scopes. 

DYNAMOM'ETER.  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  relative  strength  of  men  and 
other  -~'~'   * 


^DY'EING,  the  art  of  impregnating  and 
giving  a  lasting  coloar  to  silks,  cloths,  and 
otlier  sabstances,  whereby  their  beauty  is 
math  improved,  and  their  value  enhanced. 
Dyeing,  properly  so  called,  is  a  chemical 
nooeaa ;  ana  in  order  that  it  may  succeed, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  colouring  matters 
should  be  dissolved  in  some  fluid,  and  that 
their  attraction  to  that  fluid  should  be  less 
than  that  to  the  stuff.  The  essential  cir- 
cumatanees  in  dyeing  are  to  ascertain  the 
affinities  of  the  colouring  •substance  ;  first, 
to  the  solvents;  secondly,  to  those  sub- 
stances which  modify  its  colour,  increase 
its  InrilliancT,  and  strenathen  its  union  «'ith 
stuff;  thirdly,  to  the  different  agpents  which 
may  change  the  eoloar,  and  principally  to 
air  and  hgnt.  In  dyeing,  the  term  mordant 
is  appliea  to  those  substances  which  serve 
as  intermedia  between  the  colouring  parti- 


DYS'COAST.  in  medieinft,  an  iU  habit  or 
vitiated  state  of  the  humonts. 

DYS'ENTERT.  in  medicine^  a  disease  in 
which  the  exerements  consist  cbieHy  of 
blood,  mucus,  and  other  morbid  matter, 
accompanied  with  griping  uf  the  bowels, 
&c. 

DYS'ODILE,  a  species  of  coal  of  a  green- 
ish or  yellowish  gray  colour,  in  masses  c«»iu- 
posed  of  thin  layers.  Its  odour  when  burn- 
ing is  very  fetid. 

DYS'OBEXY,  in  medicine^  a  bad  or  de- 
praved appetite. 

DYNAM'ICS,  the  science  of  moving 
powers,  particularly  of  the  motion  of  bo- 
dies mutually  acting;  on  one  another,  inves- 
tigates the  laws  which  govern  complicated 
nhenomena,  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  oscillating  bodies,  revolving  bodies, 
&c.  under  all  circumstances. 

DY'NASTY,  a  race  or  series  of  princes 
who  have  reigned  successively  in  anv  king- 
dom ;  as  the  djfniutiea  of  Egypt  or  Persia. 

DYTIS'CUS,  in  entomokigv,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  coleopterous  onler. 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  DYSPEP'SY,  in  medi- 
cine, difficulty  of  diction.  Hence  those 
who  are  afflicted  virith  indigestion  are  termed 
ifyspeptM  persons.  The  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive fancuon  is  the  most  frequent  and  pre- 
vailing of  the  ailments  that  afflict  man  in 
the  civilized  state ;  all  classes  and  all  ages 
suffer  from  its  attacks.  But  the  increased 
prevalence  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  in 
modern  times,  arises  from  the  more  frequent 
injury  done  to  the  stomach  and  its  func- 
tions, directly,  by  the  habits  of  luxurious 
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dgence,  which  have  been  exceedinjdj 
>nded ;  and  indirectly,  by  the  niultipli- 
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cation  of  intellectual  and  moral  agitations, 
from  the  extension  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  society,  the  Kreater 
Activity  and  employment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  augmentation  of  political, 
social,  and  mdindual  reverses. 


DYSTHONT,  in  medicine,  a  difBcultjr  of 
speaking,  occasioned  by  an  ill  disposition 
of  the  otKans  of  speech. 

DYSPMCE'A,  in  medicine^  a  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

DYS'-URT,  in  medicine,  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging the  urine,  attended  with  pain  and 
a  sensation  of  heat. 


E. 


E,  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the 
second  vowel,  has  di£ferent  pronunciations 
in  most  languages.  The  French  have  their 
e  open,  e  masculine,  and  e  feminine  or 
mute.  In  English  there  are  three  kinds  of 
e;  open,  as  in  wear,  bear;  long,  as  in  kere, 
mere,  me;  and  short,  as  in  wet,  kept,  ^e.  As 
a  final  letter  it  is  generally  quiescent :  but  it 
serves  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  mane,  cane,  /Attif,  which 
without  the  final  e  would  be  pronounced 
man,  can,  tkin.  In  many  other  words  the 
final  e  is  silent,  as  in  examine,  definite,  &c. 
As  a  numeral,  B  stands  for  26U.  In  sea- 
charts,  E  stands  for  East:  E  by  N.  and 
E  by  8.  East  by  North,  and  East  by 
South. 

E'AGLE,  a  rapacious  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Fatco,  is  called,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength  and  the  rapidity  and  elevation  of 
his  fiight,  the  king  of  birds.  There  are  se- 
v'eral  species ;  as  the  sea-eagle,  or  ossifrage, 
which  feeds  on  fish ;  the  golden  eagle,  three 
feet  lon^,  with  wings  extending  above  seven 
feet,  which  devours  fawns,  lamus,  kids,  &c. ; 
the  ciaereoas  eagle, common  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe;  the  crying  or  plaintive 
eagle,  of  Siberia  and  Asia;  and  also  the 
bald  or  while-headed  eagle,  which  preys 
on  flesh  and  fish.  The  tuons  and  bills  of 
all  the  species  are  strong  and  terrible  ; 
their  sight  is  keen  and  distant  and  they 
live  to  a  great  Kgc^—Kagle,  in  herald- 
ry, one  of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  ar 
moury,_  and,  according  to  the  learned  in 
that  science,  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but 
such  as  greatly  excel  in  courage  and  magna- 
nimity   Among  the  ancients,  the  eagle 

wns  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  placed  on 
his  sceptre,  as  the  carrier  of  the  lightning, 
and  thereby  expressive  of  superior  domi- 
nion. In  this  sense  he  is  used  as  the  em- 
blem and  symbol  of  nations,  princes,  and 
armies.  As  the  standard  of  an  army,  the  ea- 
gle was  first  used  by  the  Persians.  Among 
the  Romans,  it  was  cither  of  gold  or  silver, 
borne  singly  on  the  point  of  a  staff,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  when  the  empire  being 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  the 
eagle  was  afterwards  represented  with  two 
heads.  During  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  the 
French  took  for  their  standard  an  eagle  with 
his  wings  folded;  and  an  eagle  standing 
with  outspread  wings,  is  the  military  em- 


blem of  the  United  States  of  America.—— 
The  eagle  is  also  the  badge  of  several  or- 
ders, as  the  black  eagle  and  the  red  eagle  of 
Prussia,  the  white  eagle  of  Poland,  &c. 

E'AGLET,  a  diminutive  of  eagle,  proper- 
ly signifying  a  young  eagle. In  heraldry. 

when  there  are  several  eagles  on  the  same 
escutcheon,  they  are  termed  eaglets. 

E'AGLE-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ar- 
gillaceous oxyde  of  iron,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  walnnt  to  a  man's  head ;  of 
a  spherical  or  oval  shape ;  having  a  rough 
surface,  and  being  essentially  composed  of 
concentric  layers.  In  the  centre  m  gene- 
rally a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes  move- 
able, and  always  differingfrom  the  exterior 
in  colour  and  densitv.  The  ancients  gave 
them  the  name  of  eagle-stones,  from  an  idea 
that  the  eagle  carried  them  to  her  nest  to 
facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eg^. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing:  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance  attached  to  the  head  for 
conveying  undulations  of  air  to  the  nerves 
and  brain.  The  external  cartilage  collects 
the  sound  into  the  eoneka,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  tj/mpannm,  like  the  skin  of  a 
drum,  and  beneath  the  tympanum  is  a  ca- 
vi^,  terminated  by  a  tube  called  the  Enata- 
chian  tube;  and  farther  on  are  several 
winding  passages  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 

in  whicn  the  nerves  are  situated. Ear, 

in  music,  denotes  that  internal  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  and  judge  of  harmony, 

and  distinguish    musical  sounds. Ear, 

among  gardeners,  a  name  given  to  the 
leaves  that  first  appear  from  the  seed 
which  differ  considerablv  firom  other  leaves. 

EAR'ING,  in  seamen^s  language,  a  small 
rope  emplojred  to  fasten  the  upper  comer 
of  a  sail  to  its  yard. 

EA  RL,  a  title  of  British  nobility,  between 
A  marquis  and  a  viscount;  now  the  third 
degree  of  rank.  William  the  Conqueror 
first  made  this  title  hereditary,  giving  it  hi 
fee  to  his  nobles,  and  allottin^^  them  for  the 
support  of  their  state  the  third  penny  out 
of  the  shcriiTs  court,  issuing  out  of  all 
pleas  of  the  shire  whence  they  had  their 
title.  At  present  the  title  is  accompanied 
by  no  territory,  private  or  judiciid  rights, 
but  confers  nobility,  and  an  hereditary 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  offioal  in- 
struments, ther  are  called  hj  the  king; 
"  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousms,"  an  ap- 
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nellBtion  ai  ancient  as  the  reijrn  of  Henry 
IV.  For  some  time  after  the  Norman  con- 
qoest  ther  were  raUed  eounta,  and  their 
wivea  to  the  present  day  are  styled  count' 

««se«. ^The  EarFa  coronet  has  no  flowers 

raised  above  the  circle,  like  that  of  a  dnke 
and  a  marquis,  bat  only  points  rising;,  and 
a  pearl  on  each  of  them. 

EAAL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  a 
great  ofllcer  who  had  anciently  several 
courts  under  his  jarisdirtion,  as  the  court 
of  chivalry,  and  the  court  of  honour.  Un- 
der him  IS  also  the  herald's  office,  or  coU 
lege  of  arras.  He  has  some  pre-eminence 
in  the  Marshalsca  court,  where  he  may 
sit  in  judgment  i^ainst  those  who  oifend 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  court.  This 
office  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England,  and 
has  been  for  several  ages  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Howards. 

EABN'EST.  in  commercial  law,  money 
advanced  by  the  buyer  of  goods,  to  bind  the 
seller  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  bar- 
gain. 

EABIUNG,  an  ornament  worn  at  the 
ear,  by  means  of  a  ling  passing  through 
the  lobe,  vrith  a  pendant  of  diamonds 
or  pearls,  &c.  attached. 

EARTH,  in  astronomy  and  geography, 
one  of  the  primarr  planets,  being  toe  ter- 
raqueous globe  which  we  inhabit.  In  re- 
mote antiouity,  the  earth  was  regarded  as  a 
HmX,  drcuiar  Dody,  floating  on  the  water : 
but  the  great  distances  which  men  were 
able  to  travel  soon  refuted  this  limited  idea 
as  an  optical  illusion;  and  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth  was  consequently  sus- 
pected. According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system 
It  was  supposed  to  be  immovable  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe;  but  according  to 
that  of  Copernicus  it  moves  from  west  to 
east,  so  as  to  occasion  the  succession  of 
day  and  ni^t,  and  also  annually  round  the 


position  ?  Or  how  could  the  fiict  be  ex- 
plained, that  we  see  the  tops  of  towers  and 
mountains,  at  a  distance,  befbre  the  bases 
become  visible?  It  is  true,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  not  an  exact  geometrical 
globe,  but  then  the  ineaualities  are  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  highest  mountain 
bears  no  gr«Uer  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  than  a  grain  of  dust  does  to  a 
common  globe.  'The  figure  of  the  earth 
then  was  reckoned  by  mathematicians  and 
l^eographers  as  perfectly  spherical,  except- 
ing the  small  ineaualities  m  its  svufare,  of 
mountains  and  vsiUeys,  till  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Huvgens,  who  demonstrated  fVom  the  lavrs 
of  hydrostatics,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  that  its  figure  was  not 
a  true  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid  flat- 
tened towards  the  poles.  Various  measure- 
ments have  since  put  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

Size  qf  the  Earth.    Not  only  the  figure 

of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained,  but  its 
mapnitndc',  and  it  is  found  that  its  diame- 
ter is  equal  to  7,968  miles  in  length  :  cir- 
cumference 25,000:  superficies  198,944,206 
st^uare  miles :  solidity  26,393.000,000  cubic 
miles.  It  is  also  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored portions  of  the  (arth  and  seas  con- 
tain 160,532,026  square  miles,  and  the  inhab- 
ited part  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  38,422,180, 
in  the  following  proportions,  vis.  in  Europe 
4,456,065;    in  Asia,  10,968,423;  in  Africa, 

9,654,817;  America,  14,142,876. ^The  ea- 

terior  tuT/aee  of  the  earth  consists  of  gra- 
nitic and  primary  mountains,  which  stope 
beneath  the  general  surfiu»;  while  that 
surface  consists  of  rocks  and  strata  of 
later  formation,  or  of  mixed  soil  and  ruins 
of  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  often 
displaced  by  the  sea;  the  great  accumul*- 
tion  of  which,  in  the  southern  hemisphere^ 
leads  to  a  supposition  that  the  seas  altera 
nately  preponderate  in  each  hemisphere, 
"rhe  interior  of  the  earth  is  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  as  the  depth  to  which  we 
by  have  been  able  to  penetrate  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  its  diameter:  it  is  usdess 
therefore  to  speculate  on  the  various  hypo- 
theses regarding  its  formation.— —IfottoN 
qftke  Earth.  The  earth  has  a  triple  motion. 
1.  A  diurnal  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
from  west  to  east,  in  24  hours,  which  occa- 
sions the  perpetual  succession  of  days  and 
ed  nights.  2.  An  annual  motion  round  the 
he  sun  in  a  year,  which  produces  the  difierent 
I  a  seasons,  and  the  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ch  ing  of  days.  3.  That  motion  by  which  the 
poles  of  the  worid  revolve  about  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  occasion  what  is  com- 
li-  monly  called  the  precession  of  the  e^ui- 
he  noxes,  or  more  properly,  the  retrogression 
lie  of  the  earth's  nodes.— The  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  has  become  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  marked  abilitv  in  man  to 
resist  the  impressions  produced  by  appear- 
ances, and  to  believe  the  contrary  of  that 
which  had  been  believed  and  taught  for 
many  centuries.  The  invention  of  the  te- 
lescope, by  means  of  whidi  the  rotation  of 
Jupiter  was  soon  observed,  but  still  mure 
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N(  disooTeiy  of  aiiiTenal   granty» 

•Q  nature  of  the  celestial  motions, 

est  d  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo* 

tic  .  in  modem  times,  no  man  of  in- 

tcl  any  loncer  doobts  it. 

]  9'BNWARE,  or  POTTERY. 

Ui  i  head  *'CaiMA.wABn"  will  be 

ion  h  obserrationa  as  would  be  per- 

fiM  lieable  herei  we  therefore  beg  to 

rd  ;.    We  shall,  however,  derote  a 

fBw  sentences  to  the  state  of  its  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  particularly  as  regards 
its  rise  and  present  importance  in  the  dis* 
triet  called  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire. 
The  Potteries  comprise  a  number  of  nl. 
lages,  with  a  population  amounting  to 
above  60,000^  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture: 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  Mr.  Wedgwood 
began  his  diaoov«ncs  and  brought  forward 
hii  impravementa  there  in  176U,  the  popu- 
lation was  scarcely  one  third  of  that  num- 
ber. The  best  eUyfirom  which  the  Staf- 
fordshire ware  is  made,  comes  from  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  a  seeond  quality  firom  Devon- 
shire. It  is  eomposed  of  about  24  parU  of 
alnmine,  and  76  of  silica,  with  some  other 
ingredienu  in  very  small  proportions.  This 
cuj  i»  vcvy  refiractory  in  nigh  heats,  a  pro- 
perty which,  joined  to  its  whiteness  when 
burned,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
pottery.  It  is  also  tbe  basis  of  all  the  yel- 
low biscoit-ware  called  "cream  colour," 
and  in  general  of  what  is  called  the  "  print- 
ing body;"  as  also  for  tbe  semi-ritrified 
porcdain  of  Wedgwood's  invention,  and  of 
the  tender  porcelain.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  ol  the  diflfierent  sorts  of  earthen- 
ware produced  at  the  Potteries  may  amount 
to  1,600,000<.  a-year;  and  that  the  earthen- 
ware  produced  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amount  to 
about  joOfifM.;  making  we  whole  value  of 
the  manufsctare  8,S60,000<.  a-year.  It  has 
with  great  truth  been  said,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  manufitotnre  which  is  so  inte- 
resting to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  im- 
provement and  extension  as  that  of  earth- 
enware, presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful 
a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  fiinushing  us 
vrith  the  eomfbrts  and  ornamenu  of  civil- 
ized life.  Formed  from  substances  origin- 
ally of  no  value,  the  fabrication  has  induced 
labour  of  such  various  classes,  and  created 
skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  tbe  annual  produce  may 
be  considered  an  addition  made  to  the  mass 
of  national  wealth. 

EABTH'QUAKB,  a  oonenasion  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  ground,  usually  preceded  by  a 
Battling  sound  in  the  air,  or  by  a  subter- 
raneous rumbling  noise;  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  rents,  and  by  shaking  of 
the  surface,  so  as  to  swallow  up  towns  and 
tracts  of  country.  At  one  time  it  is  hardly 
perceptible;  at  another,  it  is  so  violent, 
that  It  not  only  demolishes  the  works  of 
art,  but  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  itself.    Sometimes  the  surface  of 


the  ground  remains  unbroken  t  sometimes 
it  bursts  open  into  clefts  and  chasms ;  and 
then  occasionally  appears  the  phenomenon 


of  the  eruption  of  gases,  and  also  of  flames, 
with  the  caectiun  of  water,  mud,  and 
stones,  as  in  volcanic  eruptions.  Volcanoes 
are,  indeed,  only  so  many  spiracles  serving 
for  the  discharge  of  this  subterranean  fir^ 
when  it  in  thus  assembled ;  and  where  there 
happans  to  be  such  a  structure  and  con- 
formation of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  the  fire  may  pass  6eely  and  without 
impediment  firom  the  caverns  therein,  it 

S there  into  these  spiracles,  and  then  rea- 
y  and  easily  gets  out  from  time  to  time 
without  shalang  or  disturbing  the  earth: 
but  where  a  communication  i»  wantiug,  or 
the  passages  are  not  sufficieatiy  large  and 
open,  so  that  it  cannot  come  at  these  spi- 
racles, without  first  forcing  and  removing 
all  obstacles,  it  heaves  up  and  shakes  the 
earth,  till  it  makes  its  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano;  where  it  rushes  forth,  some- 
times in  flames  o£  vast  volume  and  velocity. 
Earthquakes  are  sometimes  confined  to  a 
narrow  space,  which  is  properly  the  effect 
of  the  ye-action  of  the  fire ;  and  they  shake 
the  earth  just  as  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magaxine  causes  a  sensible  concussion  at 
the  distance  of  several  lewues.  These  ob- 
servations furnish  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  earthquakes,  cannot  nroceed  from 
external  causes,  but  arise  nom  certain 
powers  operating  within  the  circumference 
or  crust  of  the  earth.  The  subterranean, 
thunder-like  noises;  the  shakings  raising, 
and  bursting  asunder  of  the  earth;  the 
emission  of  £re  and  flames,  and  the  Section 
of  mineral  substances ;  all  occur,  occasion- 
ally, in  earthquakes  as  well  as  in  volcanic 
eruptions,  even  when  at  a  distance  from 
active  volcanoes.  All  the  observations,  in 
fact,  that  have  been  made,  tend  to  proves 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  enqptions 
are  effecta  of  the  same  chemical  process 
(so  to  speak),  which  must  have  lU  seat 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  earth's  sur^ 
fisce. 

EARTHING,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ings signifies  the  covering  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  as  vines,  celery,  Ac.  with  earth. 

EA&TH'-NUT,  a  kind  of  plant,  the  pods 
<Nr  nuts  of  which  ripen  under  ground.  The 
nuts  yield  a  quantity  of  oil. 

EARTH'-WORM,  a  worm  bred  undor 
ground,  being  the  common  species  of  the 
worm. 

EARTHS,  in  a  popular  sense,  may  be 
considered  those  solid  bodies  composing 
the  mineral  strata,  which  are  incombuat- 
U>le,  colourless,  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction, 
or,  when  reduced  by  scientific  experiments, 
possessing  but  an  evanescent  metallic  ex- 
istence. But,  to  describe  earth»  according 
to  the  rules  of  chemical  science,  we  should 
say,  that  they  are  tasteless,  inodorous,  un- 
inflammable substances^  occurring  in  inti. 
mate  union  vrith  each  other,  and  with  va- 
rious  adds  and  metallic  oxydes.  Under 
these  drcomstances,  they  constitute  by  far 
the  greaftkt  part  of  the  strata,  gravel,  and 
aoil,  forming  the  mountains,  plains,  and 
valleys  of  our  ^be.  Their  number  is  ten, 
and  their  names  are  sftov,  aUminOt  bm^^im- 
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«ta,  h'M«,  htnytn,  ttrontitet,  zircon,  ghteine, 
yttria,  and  tkorina ;  the  properties  of  which 
we  have  noticed  in  their  several  places. 
The  earths  were  regarded  as  simple  bodies 
mitil  the  brilliant  researches  of  Sir  H. 
Davy  proved  them  to  be  compounds  of 
oxygen  vrithpccnliar  bases. 

EAR'-TEUMPET,  an  instrument  used  by 
persons  partially  deaf,  to  strengthen  the 
sensation  of  sound,  by  collecting  and  con- 
dncting  it  through  a  fiinnel-shaped  tube  to 
the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

EAR'WIG,  in  entomology,  the  Forfieula 
ttmrieularia,  an  insect  with  sheath  wings, 
which  was  formerly  imagined  to  creep  into 
the  ear,  but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact.  If,  however,  such 
should  happen,  a  ijiece  of  an  apple  applied 
to  the  orilice  is  said  to  entice  the  insect, 
and  thus  relieve  the  sufferer ;  or  where  this 
foils,  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  will  destioy 
the  life  of  the  earwig,  which  must  then  be 
carefully  extracted  vrith  a  proper  instru- 
ment. 

E'ASEL,  a  wooden  frame  on  which  a 
painter  sets  the  cloth,  &c.  to  be  painted. 

Easel-pietes,  such  pieces  as  are  painted 

on  easels,  in  distinction  to  those  painted  on 
calings,  &c. 

EASEMENT,  in  law,  a  tnrivilege  or  con- 
venience which  one  man  has  of  another, 
whether  bv  charter  or  prescription,  without 
profit ;  such  as  a  way  through  his  lands,  &c. 
E'ASING,  in  sea  language,  the  slacken- 
ing a  rope,  Ac. ;  thus,  to  ease  the  bow-line 
or  sheet,  is  to  let  them  go  slacker;  to  ease 
the  hebn,  is  to  let  the  shin  go  more  before 
the  wind,  or  more  larboard. 

EAST,  one  of  the  fbiur  cardinal  points  of 
the  world ;  being  that  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  son  is  seen  to  rise  when  in  the 
equBtoTw — ^The  word  east  is  indefinitely  used 
vrben  we  speak  of  countries  which  lie  east- 
vrard  of  us,  aa  Persia,  India,  China,  &c.— • 
In  Christian  churches,  which  are  generally 
built  east  and  west,  the  chancel  stands  at 
the  east  end,  with  an  emblematic  reference 
to  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Sun  of  Bight- 
eoosness  and  the  Day  spring. 

£' ASTER*  a  solemn  festival  observed 
among  Christians,  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  The  Greeks  and 
Latins  call  it  ptueka;  a  Hebrew  word,  ap- 
plied to  the  Jevrish  feast  of  the  passover,  to 
which  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  cor- 
responds. Thus,  St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor. 
r.  7.),  **  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is 
■acrnlced  for  us-"  This  feast  vras  fixed  by 
the  couscil  of  Nice,  in  the  year  336,  to  be 
held  on  the  Snnday  which  falls  upon  or 
immediately  after  the  ftill  moon  which  hap- 
pens next  after  the  twenty-first  of  March; 
and  as  such  it  stands  in  the  rubric  of  the 
church  of  Engrland.— The  English  name 
KoMter,  and  the  German  Oatern,  are  sup- 
'  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  tha 


posed  t 
feast  ol 


.,„..  of  the  Teutonic  goddess  Ottera,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancient  Saxons  early  in  the 
spring;  and  for  which,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  first  missionaries  wisely  sub- 
stituted the  Christian  festival. 

E'ASTEBI/ING,  a  coin  struck  by  Rich- 


ard II.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  sterling,  as  appliM  to 
English  money. 

E'ASTER-OFTERINGS,  or  Bas- 
TBB-DUBs,  small  sums  of  money  paid 
to  the  parochial  dergjrman  by  the  pansh- 
ioners. 

EAST-INDIA  COMPANY,— "the  Gover- 
nor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Loaidon 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,"— the  most  cele- 
brated commercial  association  either  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  which  has  exteaded 
its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire,—was  incorporated  about  the  42nd  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1600,  and  empowered 
to  trade  to  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exclusive  of  all  others. 
A  variety  of  causes  bad  been  lonff  operat- 
ing in  favour  of  such  an  incorporation.  Se- 
veral very  valuable  East  Incua  ships  had 
been  taken  from  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards by  the  English  fieeto,  and  awakened 
the  cupidity  of  our  merchants  to  the  ob- 
taining a  share  in  a  traflic  which  promised 
such  great  advantages.  At  length,  in  1693, 
an  armament  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  commanded  by 
Ktr  John  Borroag^s,  fell  in  with,  near 
the  Asores,  the  largest  of  all  the  Portu- 
trnese  carracks.  a  ship  of  1600  tons  burden 
carrying  700  men  and  86  brass  cannon; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  carried  her 
into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  had  been  r  -  '-  -  •  •  -^ 
her  cargo,  consistini  i- 
coes,  silks,  pearls,  a  f, 
&c.,  excited  the  aid  o 
engage  in  so  opulent  it 
the  year  1698,  appli<  o 
parliament  by  pnvatt  g 
tliis  trade  open,  an  1  g 
every  subject  of  En  a 
sum  of  money,  for  t  »- 
vemment,  to  trade  U  it 
subscription  was  m  td 
the  subscribers  were  t- 
India  Company ;  but  it 
being  in  possession  le 
coast  of  India,  the  ts 
interest  to  tmite;  a  h: 
one  joint  stock,  have  ..w.  ....v«  w^ww  ..- — 'n 
under  one  name,  vis.  The  United  East-India 
Company.  Many  and  severe  have  been  the 
contests  between  the  advocates  of  a  free 
trade  to  India,  and  the  friends  of  the  "  in- 
corporated company;"  but  at  length  the 
long-supported  monopoly  of  that  powerfrd 
body  yielded  to  the  act  3  and  4  WilL  4.  c. 
86.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1864, 
which,  in  frust,  has  put  a  limit  to  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  character,  by  enacting 
that  its  trade  to  China  vras  to  cease  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1834,  and  that  the  Company 
was,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date,  to 
dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  close 
then  commercial  business.  The  functions 
of  the  East-India  Company  are  now,  there- 
fore, wholly  political.  She  is  to  continue 
to  govern  India,  with  the  ooncnrrence  and 
under  the  superrision  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, till  the  30th  of  April,  1854. "  The 
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East-India  Company  (says  Mr.McCuUoch) 
have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  equalled 
those  of  the  most  powerful  monardiies.  At 
present  they  are  greater  than  those  of 
either  Rosna  or  Anstiia,  being  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  I 
Still,  however,  the  Company's  financial 
situation  is  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous. 
Vast  as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  ex- 
penditure appears,  in  most  instances,  to 
nave  been  still  lareer ;  and  at  this  moment 
their  debts  ocoeed  60,000,000^  I"  Let  us 
now  take  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  existed  in 
the  days  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  age  of 
Nero,  the  East-India  trade  was  carried  on 
by  the  river  Nile;  the  merchandize  pro- 
ceeded in  caravans  to  the  Red  Sea,  where 
it  was  embarked  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 


specie  annually  carried  firom  Rome,  upon 
this  account;  according  to  Pliny's  compu- 
tation, amounted  to  about  800,0002.  sterl- 


ing; and  the  usual  returns,  which  arrived 
in  December  and  January,  yielded,  in  clear 
gain,  a  hundred  for  one  I 

EAU  DB  COiX)GNE,  a  iar-famed  fra- 
grant liquid,  resorted  to  by  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  in  this  and  many  other  countries, 
as  a  panacea  against  ailments  of  every 
kind ;  and  it  consequently  forms  an  expen- 
sive companion  of  the  toilet.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  alcohol  highly  aromatized ; 
but  the  ingredients  are  numerous,  and 
should  be  compounded  with  great  nicety. 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  a  volatile  preparation, 
made  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  the  spirit  of 
sal  ammonia. 

EAVES,  the  edses  of  the  nxtf  of  a  bouse, 
which  overhang  the  wall,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  off  the  water. 

E'AYES-DROPPBR*  one  who  skulks 
under  the  eaves  of  homes,  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  what  passes  within. 

EBB,  the  retirement  or  reflax  of  the  tide. 

EB'ONT,  a  hard,  heavy,  durable,  black 
wood,  which  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
the  wood  of  the  Diotpynu  ebemtm,  or  eben 
tree,  which  grows  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  Mid  used  for  mosaic  and  inudd- 
work. 

EBOU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  the 
crumbling  or  foiling  away  of  a  wall  or  nun- 
part. 

EBRAC^BATE,  in  botany,  without  a 
bractea  or  floral  leaf. 

EBULLF'TION,  either  the  operation  of 
boiling,  (NT  the  effervescence  which  arises 
from  tne  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alka^ 
line  liquor. 

ECAU'DATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  have  no  tail  or  spur. 

ECBASIS,  in  riietoric,  those  parts  of 
the  proemium  in  which  the  oiator  treats  of 
things  according  to  their  events  or  conse- 
quences. 

EC 'BOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  digression 
whereby  the  speaker  introduces  some  other 
person  speaking  in  his  own  vrords. 

EC'CE  HO^O,  (Latin);  "Behold  the 
man  I"  a  paintii^  which  represenU  our 
Saviour,  with  a  crown  ui  thorns  on  his 


head,  g^ven  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate.  The 
title  of  it  is  taken  from  Pilate's  exclama> 
tion,  John  xix.  6. 

ECCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  a  term  ap< 
plied  to  circles  and  spheres  which  have  not 
the  same  centre,  and  consequently  are  not 
paralld.— It  also  denotes  a  deviation  from 
usual  practice  or  established  forms;  as 
eccentric  conduct.— —£c«eiUrtc  circle,  in 
astronomy,  the  ciircle  that  drcnmscribea 
the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet. 

ECCENTRl'CITY,  in  astronomy,  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  die  centre  of 
the  eccenteie. 

ECCHYM'OSIS,  in  medicine,  an  ap- 
pearance of  livid  spots  on  the  sldn  occa- 
sioned by  an  extravasation  of  the  blood 
from  a  vein  betwixt  the  fiesh  and  skin. 

ECCLE'SIANS,  an  epithet  formerly 
g^ven  to  those  who  stood  up  for  the  spi- 
ritual authority  of  the  church  in  opposMov 
to  the  civil  power. 

ECCLE8IASTE8,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  show  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  tilings. 
The  genenlity  of  commentators  believe 
this  iKiok  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  lifo. 

ECCLESIAS'TIC,  a  person  in  orders; 
one  who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
chureh  and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

E  C  C  L  E  8 1 A  STI C  U  8,  an  apocrrphal 
book  of  Scripture ;  so  called  fitnn  its  being 
read  in  the  ckuzch,  (eeeletiu),  as  a  book  of 
piety  and  instruction,  but  sot  of  infallible 
authority.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a 
Jew,  called  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Hie 
Greeks  call  it  the  wisdom  of  the  waa  ai 
Sirach. 

ECCOPROT'IC,  in  median^  a  mUd  ca- 
thartic. Any  medical  preparations  having 
the  quality  of  promoting  gentle  alvine  dis- 
charges are  BO  ealled. 

ECHELON',  a  term  in  military  tactics 
borrowed  from  the  Frendi,  si^nnifying  the 
poutim  of  an  army  with  one  division  mmts 
advanced  than  another,  somewhat  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladda.  A  battelion,  regiment, 
Sus.  marches  en  eekelen,  if  the  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed  do  not  march  in  one 
line,  but  on  puallel  lines.  The  divisions 
are  not  exactly  behind  each  other,  but  each 
is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  one  preceding; 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
stairway.  This  order  is  usea  if  the  com- 
mander wishes  to  brmg  one  part  of  a  mass 
into  action,  and  to  reserve  the  other.  The 
word  hteralfy  mesns  a  ladder  or  stairway. 

ECH'INATE,  or  ^CH'INATED,  a  term 

S'ven  to  whatever  is  pricklj,  or  Uke  the 
idgehog;  having  sharp  points;  bristled. 
——-In  botany,  an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of 
plants  that  are  rough  and  prickly ;  also  for 
the  pericara  of  some  plants. 

ECH'INITES,  a  fossil  caUed  eentronia, 
fluently  found  in  chalk-pits ;  a  calcareous 
petrifoction  of  the  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog. 

ECHrNOPS,  or  Globe-thistle,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  phmts,  class  19  Sffngeneaia,  or- 
d^  6  Feljfgamia-eearegatat  the  flower  of 
which  is  oompoond ;  consisting  of  a  great 
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BCHNOPA'ORA,  in  botany,  a 
tiiajwiifaiirfr«a-^<yyit»aclaaaof  pi 

of  wldch  conabta  of  flve  nnnqaal 


ECH'iff  US,  in  ichthyology,  a  abdl-flsh 
■et  trithprickles  or  ipines;  a  geniu  of  Jfoi- 
huem.  The  Behim»  Me»imtu$,  or  eiUble 
ae»«gg&  ia  eommon  on  the  ooast  of  Banqpe^ 
and  is  esteemed  aa  an  artide  of  food,  nwre 
an  sevand  speciea  of  the  echinn%  which 
have  an  orUenlar,  oval,  or  giohwlar  body, 
oovered  with  spines.  By  meana  of  these 
afinea  the  aainialB  ehange  Hbtii  positian, 
and  move  from  ^aee  to  place.  They  are 
aaid  to  retreat  to  deep  water  on  theap* 
proachof  astorm,andpiesme  themaelvea 
nom  iitjury  by  attaching  thenAdvea  to  sab< 
marine  bodies.r—~Wtth  botanists,  a  primly 
headortopof  nfdantv— 'In  arehitectnr^ 
a  member  or  ornament  near  the  bottom  of 
the  I<mio,  Corinthian,  and  Oomposite  ca- 
pitals; so  named  from  its  rooghness. 

ECHIUM.  oryinar's-bngUMS,in  botany, 
a  genua  of  plants,  clasa  5  Fentandrimt  order 
1  Momfjfku  The  spedes  are  ahxnbs :  the 
lower  eonsisu  of  a  single  petal,  the  tnbe 
being  very  short,  and  the  limb  erect,  grow- 
ing gradwUly  wider  a"  **- ' '" ^*- — 

it »  divided  mto  five 

BCHOvnsoan 
from  some  hard 
tamed  or  repeated  to  the  ear.  As  the  nn- 
dolattwy  motion  of  the  air,  which  consti- 
*  is  propagated  tai  all  directiona 
Bding  body,  it  will  freqoently 

^ the  air,  in  perfMrming  ita  vi- 

bratMms,  will  impinge  against  vanoos  ob- 
jects, which  will  reflect  it  back,  and  so 
canse  new  vibrations  the  contrary  vrayt 
BOW  if  the  obiccts  are  so  sitnated  as  to  r^ 
fleet  a  sufident  noakber  of  vibratioos  back, 
vis.  such  as  proceed  diftDrmt  ways,  to  the 
same  phoe^  the  second  vrill  be  uiere  re- 
peated, and  w  called  an  echo;  and  the 
greater  the  distance  of  the  object  is,  the 
UMger  will  be  the  time  before  the  repeti- 
tion is  heard  I  and  when  the  sound,  in  its 
progress,  meets  with  objects  at  different 
distances,  sufficient  to  produce  an  echo,  the 
sonnd  will  be  repeated  several  times 
■kelr,  acotnrding  to  the  difi'erent  dis- 

of  these  objects  from  the  sounding 

body,  which  makes  what  is  oalled  a  re- 


Glaagow.  If  a  person  placed  at  a  proper 
distanee  frmn  thu  echo  plays  eight  or  tea 
notes  of  a  tone  with  a  trumpet,  they  are 
eometly  repeated  by  the  echo,  but  a  third 
lower;  after  a  short  pause,  another  reneti- 
tioo  ia  heard,  in  a  lower  tone;  and  then, 
after  another  interval,  .a  third  repetition 
follows  in  a  still  lower  tone.— As  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  depends  on  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  regulate  the  reflection  of  light, 
on  which  the  science  of  catoptrics  depends^ 
the  doctrine  of  echoes  is  sometimes  called 
the  mtoptriet  qf  tmmd;  the  place  of  the 
aouiding  body  is  called  thmpkouie  centre, 
and  the  refle^ing  i^aoe  or  object,  the^Ao- 
motmmftie  centre.— —Be no,  in  arehitec- 
torc^  any  vault  or  arch  oonstincted  so  as  to 
produce  an  artificial  echo.  These  are  ge- 
nerally of  n  parabolic  or  elliptic  form]  of 
thu  kind  is  the  vrhupering-gallery  in  St. 

Paul's  cathedraL EekOf  in  poetry,  a  sort 

of  verse  which  returns  the  sound  of  the  last 
svllable,  the  elegance  of  which  consists  in 

giving  a  new  sense  to  the  last '- 

ECHOirBTBB,  among 


by  a  mere  repulsion  of  the  sonorous 
particles  ni  air,  for  then  every  hard  sub- 
stance would  produce  an  echo;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  require  a  certain  degree  of 
concavity  in  the  re|>elUng  body,  which  col- 
lects several  diverging  hues  of  sound,  uad 
concentrates  them  in  the  place  where  the 
echo  ia  audible,  or,  at  Uast,  reflects  them 
in  parallel  lines,  without  weakening  the 
sonn^  aa  a  concave  mirror  collects  in  a 
focus  the  diverging  rays  of  light,  or  some- 
times sends  them  back  parallel.  The  cele- 
brated echo  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
repeau  the  aame  sound  fifty  times.  But 
the  most  singular  echo  we  have  ever  heard 
of  is  that  near  Bosneath,  a  few  miles  from 


kind  of  scale  or  mle^  serving  to  measure 
the  damtion  and  length  of  aounds,  and  to 
find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

BCLAIB'CISSBMBNT,  the  clearing  np 
of  any  thmg  not  before  understood. 

BCLAMF8I8,  in  medical  scienee,  son. 
tUlatioBa  or  flashings  of  light  whiidi  dart 
from  the  eyes;  a  symptom  of  epilepsy. 

BCLAX  (Freneh),  a  burst  of  apfdanse; 
renown  or  approbatifm  following  some  ac- 
tion or  events 

ECLB6M',  a  medicine  made  by  the  in- 
corporation of  oil  with  syrups. 

BCLECmCS,  those  philosophers  who, 
without  attaching  themselves  to  any  parti- 
cular sect,  select  whatever  appears  to  them 
the  best  and  moat  rational  from  each.— ^ 
The  SeUetie$  were  a  sect  of  Greek  nhiloso- 
phers  who  endeavoured  to  mould  tne  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  blend 
them  with  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  They  bor- 
rowed many  of  the  principal  truths  of 
Christianity  from  the  catecfaetic  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  blending  these  with  the 
mysticism  of  Pythagoras,  the  errors  of 
Plato,  and  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  they 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans to  the  same  opinions. 

EC  LIP'SB,  in  astronomy,  an  interception 
or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminarv,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  heavenly  body  between  it 
and  our  sight.  An  eehpse  of  the  ma  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
which  totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun's 
disc ;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  frlls  on 
it  and  obscures  it  in  whde  or  in  part,  but 
does  not  entirely  conceal  it.  In  endea- 
vourinic  to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
eclipses,  the  mind  must  figure  to  itself  the 
body  of  the  suu,  irradiating  the  earth  on 
one  side  of  its  globe,  which,  being  a  solid 
body,  intercepts  the  rays,  and  therefore 
projects  a  long  shadow  from  its  opposite 
side:    now,  when  the  moon  happens  to 
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come  in  a  line  with  this  shadow,  it  fialls 
upon  her,  and  she  is  eclipsed.  An  eclipse 
of  the  moon  is  partial,  when  only  a  part  of 
its  disc  is  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  total,  when  all  its  disc  is  within  the 
shadow ;  and  it  is  centra',  when  the  centre 
of  the  earth's  shadow  falls  upon  the  centre 
of  the  moon's  disc.  As  the  moon  is  actually 
deprived  of  her  light  duringan  eclipse, every 
inhabitant  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
sees  the  moon,  sees  the  eclipse.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  as  we  have  said,  happens  when 
the  moon,  passing  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  intercepts  the  sun's  light ;  and  the 
sun  can  only  be  eclipsed  at  the  new  moon, 
or  when  the  moon,  at  its  coqjunction,  is  in 
or  near  one  of  its  nodes.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  b^ins  on  the  western  side  of  his  disc, 
and  ends  on  the  eaatem ;  and  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  her 
disc,  and  ends  on  the  west^n. The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  had  firightful 
ideas  of  eclipses,  supposing  them  presages 
of  the  most  dismal  events.  At  Rome  it  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  publicly  of  any  na- 
tural causes  of  ecupses. 

ECLIPTA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19 
Syngeneaia,  order  S  Polygamia'mfiperJlHa, 
The  species  Are  all  annuals. 

ECLIFTIC,  in  astronomy,  the  sun's 
path;  or,  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  zodiac ;  or  it  may  be  defined, 
that  circle  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  through 
which  the  earth  would  appear  to  move,  if 
it  were  seen  from  the  sun.   The  axis  of  the 

j-_,.  ..    u :.:_.., ^^ 


application  of  time  and  labour.  In  a  more 
extended  sense,  it  denotes  the  regulation 
and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  or 
nation,  which  is  called  political  economy. 
And  it  is  likewise  applied  to  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  nature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  or 
plants;  as,  animal  economy,  vegetable  eco- 

EcVhONE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  used  by  an  orator  to  give  utterance 
to  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 

ECPHRAC'TIC,  in  medicine,  that  which 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  or  attrnnat- 
ing  viscid  matter  and  of  removing  obstruc- 


ECPHTBE'SIS,  in  medicine, a qvdck 
breathing. 

ECPIES'MA,  in  medicine,  a  firactnre  of 
the  cranium  when  the  bones  press  inwardly 
on  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

ECPLEX'IS,  in  medichie,  that  state  of 
motionless  stupor  in  which  a  person  ap- 
pears to  lie  when  in  a  trance. 

ECRYTH'MUS,  in  medicine,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  pulses  which  are  entirety  out  of 
order. 

ECSTASY,  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  sehses  are 
either  suspended  or  transported  with  rap- 
tures, by  the  contemplation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary object.^ In  medicine,  a  species 

of  catalepsy,  when  the  person  remembers, 
after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  ideas  he  had 
during  the  fit. 

ECSTAT'ICI,  a  sort  of  diviners  amount 
the  Greeks,  who  for  a  considerable  time  lay 
in  trances,  deprived  of  all  sense  and  mo- 
tion, but  when  they  returned  to  their  for- 
mer state,  gave  strange  accoantaof  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  during  their  ab- 
sence from  the  body. 

ECTRaPlUM,  in  surgery,  is  when  the 
eve-lids  are  inverted,  or  retracted,  so  as  to 
show  their  internal  or  red  surface,  and 
cannot  sufficiently  cover  the  eye.  Some- 
times this  ia  a  simple  or  original  disorder, 
and  sometimes  only  a  symptom,  or  conse- 
quence of  another,  as  an  inflammation, 
tumour,  &c. 

EC'TTPE,  a  word  sometimes  used  by 
antiquarians,  signifying  an  impression  of 
a  medal,  seal,  or  ring,  or  a  figured  copy  of 
an  inscription  or  other  ancient  monu- 
ment. 

EDDY,  a  current  of  water  running  m  a 

contrary  direction  to  the  main  stream. 

Eddy  tide,  or  Eddy-water,  the  water  which 
runs  baek  contrary  to  the  tide;  or  that 
which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship 
under  sail,  called  dead-water.— —Eddy' 
wind,  the  wind  returned  or  beat  back  by 
any  obstruetion. 

ED 'ELITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
stone  of  a  light  gray  colour. 

EDEM'ATOUS,  or  OiDEM'ATOUS,  in 
medicine,  an  epithet  denoting  a  white, 
soft,  and  insensible  tumour. 

EDGE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the 

side  or  border  of  any  thing;  but  is  more 

particularly  used  for  the  sharp  side  of  some 

'  weapon,  instrument,  or  tool ;  as  the  edge 

I  of  a  sword,  rasor,  &c. 

EDGINGS,  in  garden(tng,  the  series  of 
'  small  but  durable  plants,  set  round  the 
I  edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  &c.;  as,  an 
I  edging  of  box. 

E'DICT,  an  order  issued  by  a  prince  to 
his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obe- 
dience. In  Roman  history  we  frequently 
I  meet  with  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  nnd 
the  edicts  of  the  pnetors,  containing  no- 
tices to  the  people  in  what  manner  they 

intended  to  execute  the  lews. Edictum 

perpetuum  was  a  collection  of  all  the  laws 
which  had  been  yearly  published  by  the 

Eraitors  in  their  edicts.     It  was  so  called 
ccause  it  was  intended  to  continue  in  force 
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for  etar,  and  uem  u  a  gmde  and  role  is 
the  adminutration  of  justice  throaf^ioat 
tbaeatpu*. 

EDI  TION,  one  impreaaioD  of  any  book. 
or  the  whole  number  of  copies  publiahed  at 
•noe;  aa  the  twelfth  edition. 

SD'ITOB,  a  person  who  rerisea,  eor- 
recta.  and  prepares  a  book  for  publication ; 
or  who  fnmiahes  the  moat  important  mat- 
ter, and  BtveriDtenda  the  literarr  arrange' 

Bent  oi,  a  newspaper,  &t. That  whieh 

pevtaiiis  to  an  Editor  ia  termed  editorial; 
and  his  ^itr  is  called  editonkip. 

BDUCATION.  TUs  word  has  a  most 
signification,     embracing 


•ubjecta  pre^ant  with  interest  to  every 
eivimed  being }  yet  we  may  safdy  affirm, 
that  nothing  wiuiin  the  rsinge  of  hnman 


intellect  is  more  imperfectly  understood,  or 
nvea  liae  to  so  much  senseless  dispntation. 
Nothmg,  in  tmet,  is  mote  shackled  by  pre. 
jndiccs,  more  perrerted  by  fimcifnl  theorists, 
or  BMn«  abused  by  the  unblushing  eflhon- 
tery  of  ignosBnt  and  artful  empirics,  than 
EnocAMoif .  By  the  magic  power  of  this 
aU-abs<»bing  topic,  thepseudo-uolitician  es* 
saya  to  rsaeh  the  eavied  pinnaue  of  popula- 
ti^;  it  serves  the  restless  denmgogme  aa  an 
alembic  for  his  sedition:  while  notiMious 
t»Umw*»tmnm,  whoss  pTCgected  **  systcms"  of 
as  rue  aa  they  are  ridiculous. 


diUgently  ply  with  ersity  bubble^mongers, 
till  some  anHnrpbous  scheme  fbr  plundering 
Uie  eredolons  public  appears,  under  the 
speoiaBS  device  ci  NatMiial  Education !— 
It  is  sot  too  much,  then,  to  assume,  that 
acooiding  as  this  intelleetual  nutriment 
is  administofed,  it  beeomes  the  germ  of 
hupiness,  or  misery,  to  the  human  race; 
imd  hence  arisea  our  regret  to  see  it  so 
basely  prostituted. — In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  it  embiaoes  all  that  series 
of  instruction  and  discipline  ia  literature, 
in  arta,  and  in  scienoe,  by  which  the 
understanding  is  enlarged,  and  the  man- 
ners  and  habiu  ci  jrouth  formed  for  society. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  important  fiea- 
ture  in  education— one  whidi  involves  a 
high^  duty — the  duty  of  imbuing  the 
voathfid  mind  with  sound  principles  m  re> 
ugioa,  DHnala,  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
without  these,  social  virtue  ceases  to  exist, 
patriotism  degenerates  into  factious  discon- 
tent, and  the  path  of  life  is  ever  alter  beset 
with  thflnrna  and  briars.  Were  we  satisfied 
that  it  was  in  our  power  to  write  such  an 
easay  on  education  as  the  theme  deserves, 
a  niche  in  thia  volume  would  not  afibrd  suffi- 
cient qiaee  for  oa  to  do  the  subject  jus- 
tke;  but,  independently  of  this,  we  are  not 
ashuned  to  confess  that  it  infinitely  trans- 
eendsonr  utmost  ability.  We  will,  however, 
embrace  the  preaent  opportunity  of  quoting 
a  few  detached  passages  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  a  man  whose  profound 
eruditioB  and  varied  ac<mirement8  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  office  of  a  Mentor. 
"  There  are.  he  observes,  two  kinds  of  edu- 
catitm ;  one  of  them  confined,  the  other  en- 
larged ;  one  which  only  tends  to  qualify  for  a 
particular  sphere  of  action,  for  a  profession, 
or  an  officiai  employment;  the  other,  which 


lendeavours  to  improte  the  powers  of  the 
undCTstanding  for  their  own  sake ;  for  the 
aake  of  exalting  the  endowments  of  human 
nature,  aniftrenderinc  it  capable  of  sablime 
and  reined  contem^ation.  It  constitutes 
a  broad  and  a  strong  basis,  on  which  any 
kind  of  superstructure  may  afterwards  be 
raised.  It  furnishes  a  power  of  finding  sa- 
tisfactory amusement  for  those  hours  (^ 
solitude,  which  every  man  must  sometimes 
know,  in  the  busiest  walks  of  Ufe;  and  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  supports  of  old 
age,  as  well  aa  the  most  graceful  omamenu 
of  manhood.  Even  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment it  Is  greatly  desirable ;  for  besides 
that  it  gives  a  grace  to  the  man  in  the  active 
stage  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  negoci- 
atioBS,  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  retreat 
with  elegance,  when  his  industty  has  aeeu- 
mnlated  an  ample  Cwtune.  *  *  *  I  most 
anxiously  wish  taata  due  attention  may  be 
paid  to  my  exhortations,  when  I  recommend 
great  and  exemplary  diligence.  All  that  is 
excdlent  in  learning  dependa  upon  it. 
And  how  can  the  time  of  a  boy,  or  young 
man  be  better  employed?  It  cannot  m 
more  pleasantly:  for  I  am  sure  that  in- 
dnstrr,  by  presoiting  a  succession  of  vari- 
ous objects,  and  by  predndiag  the  listless- 
ness  of  inaction,  rendeia  life  at  all  stages  of 
it  i^^reeable,  and  particulariy  so  in  the  rest- 
less season  of  youth.  It  cannot  be  more 
innocently,  for  learning  has  a  connection 
with  virtue ;  and  he' whose  time  is  fhlly  en- 
gaged, will  escape  many  vices  and  much 
misery.  It  cannot  be  more  nsefdlly;  for  be 
who  ftamishes  his  mind  with  ideas,  and 
strengthens  his  faculties,  is  preparing  him- 
self to  become  a  valuable  member  of  soci- 
ety, whatever  place  m  it  he  may  obtain. 
*  *  *  The  truth  is,  that  polite  learning  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  friendly  to  all 
that  is  amiable  and  laudable  in  social  inter- 
course: friendly  to  morality.    It 


cret,  but  powerful,  influence  in  softening 

'  ig  the  disposition.    True  and 

directly  tends  to  restrain  the 


extravagancies  of  jmssion,  by  regulating 
that  nurse  of  passion,  adisordoed  imagina- 
tion. Indeed,  however  highly  I  estimate 
knowledge,  and  however  I  admire  the  works 
of  a  fine  fancy ;  yet  I  will  not  cease  to  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  studious  yonth, 
that  goodness  of  heart  is  superior  to  intel- 
lectual excellence,  and  the  possession  of 
innocence  more  to  be  desired  than  taste. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  feeling  and 
expressing  an  ardent  wish,  that  those  amia- 
ble qualities  may  always  he  combined,  and 
that  the  noblest  of  all  sublunary  objects 
may  more  frequently  be  produced,  an  all- 
accomplished  man!  a  character,  perfectly 

Solite,  yet  neither  vain,  affected,  nor  saper- 
cial;  elegantly  and  deeply  learned,  yet 
neither  sceptical  nor  pedantic ;  that  a 
graceful  manner  and  a  pleasing  address 
may  be  the  result ;  not  of  artifice  but  of  a 
sincere  and  a  benevolent  heart;  and  that 
all  the  lovely  and  valuable  qualities,  whe- 
ther exterior  or  internal,  may  operate  in 
augmenting  the  general  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness, while  they  advance  the  dignity,  and 
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inereaie  the  satisfiMstioni,  of  the  individaaL 
*  *  *  It  is  no  wonder  that  Tisionary 
writers  on  education  are  greatly  admire«C 
though  their  directions  can  seldom  be 
pursued.  Innovation  is  indeed  found  to 
be  so  agreeable  to  the  human  mind,  and  is 
received  by  the  unexperienced  and  injudi- 
cious with  such  avimty,  that  it  becomes 
expedient  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  those 
established  practices,  which,  besides  that 
they  were  originally  reasonable^  hare  been 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  uni- 
form decisions  of  lon^  experience.  •  •  • 
I  am  the  rather  induced  to  defend  that  dis- 
cipline which  lays  the  foundation  of  im- 
provement in  ancient  learning,  because  I 
think,  and  am  not  singular  in  the  opinion, 
that  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  religion, 
the  virtue,  and,  I  will  add,  the  liberties  of 
our  countrymen,  greatly  depend  upon  its 
continuance.  True  patriotism  and  true 
valour  originate  from  that  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  the  well-regulated  study  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  tends  to 


produce ;  ana  if  we  can  recal 
discipline,  we  may  perhaps  recal  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  ancient  virtue."  •  •  * 
With  the  foregoing  extracts  we  might 
very  properly  conclude ;  but  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  proceed;  and  we  trust  that  the 
sound  and  wholesome  remarks,  which  we 
thus  glean,  will  make  ample  amends  for 
the  unusual  length  to  which  this  article  is 
extended.  *'  When  I  turn  my  attention  to 
my  own  country,"  says  the  venerable  au* 
thor,  "  I  am  willing  to  indu^  the  pleasing 
idea,  that  I  see  something  in  the  natiitniu 
character  of  Englishmen,  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  Boman.  Of  the  Ro- 
man, a  gravity  and  a  dignity  were  the 
striking  features.  I  mean  not  the  disgust- 
ing severity  of  a  puritanical  exterior ;  but 
that  respectable  appearance,  which  natu- 
rally results  from  sentiments  unifonnly 
great ;  a  gnravity  unallied  to  dulness,  a  dig- 
nity unconnected  with  opulence.  My  opi- 
nion of  this  flatteriug  resemblance  is  not 
the  eflfect  of  an  unphilosophical  predilec- 
tion, or  fortuitously  adopted.  It  is  suggest- 
ed by  observation,  and  confirmed  by  a  re- 
view of  the  annals  of  the  English.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  public  conduct,  ever 
generous,  spirited,  humane;  by  their  pri- 
vate lives,  sedate,  contemplative,  indepen- 
dent ;  by  their  writings,  solid,  nervous,  and 
breatliing  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  philan- 
thropy, which  almost  rescues  human  na- 
ture ftora  the  imputation  of  degeneracy." 
•  •  •  In  another  place  he  says,  "  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  promote  the  most 
distant  tendency  to  despotism;  but  I  would 
promote  order  and  tranquillity,  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  civilization.  And  I  will 
assert,  that  when  the  persons  of  the  rulers, 
in  any  department  of  the  slate,  are  render- 
ed  contemptible,  the  reverence  necessary  to 
restrain  the  vulgar  is  removed,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  consequences  are  riot 
and  rebellion  1  Look  into  the  senate  of  an 
empire  in  extent,  connections,  resources, 
and  glories  unrivalled.  I  will  not  be  per- 
Bouiu,  thuagh  personality,  in  the  present 


age,  is  the  readiest  method  to  exeite  popa- 
litf  attention.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
dissipated  youth,  the  virulent  raaeour,  tlie 
petulant  abuse,  the  infidel  prineiples,  or  the 
debauched  morals,  of  any  one  senator:  the 
senatorial  rank  should  oonaecrate  the  per.> 
sons  who  possess  it."  •  •  •  And  anin,  al- 
luding to  our  religious  institutions,  ne  tayu. 


If  you  have  courage  enoo^  publicly  to 
avow  a  primitive  xeal  f     "^  " 


[  for  the  cause  of  Pro- 


testantism, or  for  many  of  these  virtuous 
andwholeson 


wholesome  practices  of  our 
good  old  English  forefathers,  immediatdy 
some  traveUed  gentleman  steps  forth,  and 
finicall^  exclaims.  How  narrow-ninded, 
how  ilhberal,  how  unphilosophical,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  such  antiquated  ideas  I 
Universal  Ubertiuism  restrained  only  by 
p«litieal  compliance  with  what  every  pater 
terms  vulgar  pr^udice,  forms  the  wisdom 
of  these  large-minded,  liberal,  and  philoso- 
phical gentlemen.  •  *  *  But  how  is  this 
levity  to  be  shunned,  and  the  national 
character  restored  ?  Adversity  is  a  severe 
remedy  for  political  disease^  and  uot  to 
be  wished  for  till  every  lenient  method  has 
fi&iled.  A  radical  cure  may  be  effected,  bf 
reHoring  vigoyr  to  the  pnp«r  wtode*  ttf  «d»- 
cation.  Let  the  mind  be  earty  habituated 
to  something  solid  for  the  employDtent  of 
iu  energies;  let  it  be  supplied  with  food 
which  will  nourish  and  add  strength  and 
agility,  not  with  such  as  only  bloats,  or 
ovorloads  with  morbid  matter.  Let  theuii> 
corrupted  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth  im* 
bibe  the  spirit,  the  virtue,  the  elievation  of 
sentiment,  and  the  rational  love  of  liberty, 
which  exalted  the  polished  aneients  to  sill 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  this  subhii 

Thei     •     • 

_       ing     . 
exclaims,  "  I  will  not  derocate  from  the 


Then, 
the  all-engrossing  topics 


lous  u  this  subiunarr 
having  apostrophised 
pics  of  public  life,  he 


Slory  of  arms,  or  the  merit  of  political  con 
icts ;  but  I  will  say,  that  he  effecU  a  du- 
rable and  substantial  good  to  society,  who 
successfully  labours  in  adding  to  the  ptr- 
soaal  mtrit  of  a  risinr  gencratiiHi.  He 
sows  the  seeds  of  excellence,  which  may 
spring  up  in  a  happy  soil  to  i^^grandiie  a 
kmgdom  ;  and  of  virtues,  which  may  in  fu- 
ture ages  bless  and  exalt  human  nature." — 
Another  experienced  writer  in  speaking  of 
legislative  interference,  appositely  says,  "  a 
little  consideration  will  convince  the  man 
of  a  thinking  mind,  that  the  prescriptions 
of  civil  authority  universally  act  as  barriov 
to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  pescriptionsls,  "hitherto 
shalt  thou  go.  but  no  farther."  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  business  of  education  not  to  cramp 
but  to  guide  the  inteDect.  Its  province  ex- 
tends to  the  inculcating  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  structure 
of  science  is  said  to  be  built ;  the  finishing 
of  the  structure  oi^ht  to  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  individual  discretion.  To  the 
attainment  of  truth,  freedom  of  inquiry  is 
absolutely  essentiaL  A  man  may  as  well 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mazes  of  an  en- 
tangled wood  in  fetters,  as  to  investigate 
the  vast  variety  of  intellect  ual  subjects,  with 
a  mind  trammelled  by  the  imperative  daci- 
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■ion*  <rf  koiuan  uutUatiooa.  And  to  the 
tadnciny  of  the  general  mind  to  this  de> 
giading  predicament,  do  the  prescripUone 
of  einf  anthoritr  in  matters  of  Ihcratnre 
asaally  tend.  Thef  lead  to  the  foMering  of 
prcgauce,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  error. 
Thef  neoesaahly  keep  a  nation  stationary  in 
the  march  erf  intellect,  and  reprew  that  ex* 


pansion  of  thought  which  is  the  parent  of 
excellence.  To  a  certain  degree  thev  may  be 
modactiTe  of  decided  and  powerful  effects ; 
but  the  oniformity  vi  habit  and  character 
which  they  are  ealenlated  to  produce,  ra- 
ther tends  to  lower  man  to  the  lerel  of  bru- 
tal instinct,  than  to  raise  him  higher  in  the 
seale  of  the  intelligent  creation. In  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  offer  the  following  ex- 
tract on  the  education  tff/emaU»  i  "  In  the 
estimation  of  reason,  a  lovelv  woman  cannot 
be  rendered  less  lovely,  by  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  her  talents;  and  many  examples  may 
he  quoted  to  prov^  that  intellectual  at- 
tainments are  so  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  feminine  graces,  that  they  confer 
upon  them  additional  auractions.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  not  domestic  accomplish- 
ments be  despised.  On  the  contrary,  let 
them  be  cultivated  with  the  most  diUgent 
attentt<m.  But  why  should  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  be  interdicted  to  any 
rational  creature,  who  has  an  opportunity 
and  who  entertains  a  wish  to  enter  it  T  and 
why  shoald  females  be  debarred  firom  a 
sounx  of  elegant  amusement,  and  of  useful 
instrnction  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  do- 
mestic habits?  The  conduct  of  learned 
females  is  watched  with  an  evil  eye:  their 
foibles  are  mi^nifted ;  their  errors  are  exag^ 
gerated;  and  whatever  feults  they  commit, 
are  laid  to  the  account  of  literature,  with 
the  candour  and  good  sense  evinced  by  the 
Sfdf-oomplacent  ignorant,  who,  ou  seeing 
a  man  executed  for  forgery,  exclaimed, 
"  such  an  the  consequences  of  reading  and 
writing!"  When  we  consider  what  mflu- 
ence  the  female  sex  have  in  directing  the 
early  ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  ha- 
bits of  his  future  Ufe^  it  is  surely  desirable 
that  they  should  be  endowed  with  every 
species  of  knowledge  conveniently  within 
their  reach,  which  may  turn  that  influence 

to  good." Edneation  in  Greece  and  Some. 

The  edttcatitm  of  youth  was  strictly  at- 
tended to  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  Their  msnds  and  bodies  were 
improved  at  the  same  time;  their  minds 
by  every  neceaswr  branch  of  knowledge 
'ne,  and   their  bodies    by   the 


and  learning, 

manly  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
or  private  contests  and  tiiab  of  skill,  agi- 
lity, and  strength.  It  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  Grecians,  to  make 
them  shine  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  at 
the  forum  and  the  public  games. — Oratory 
was  an  obieet  whidi  they  kept  constantly  in 
view;  and  whatever  was  their  destination, 
they  cadeavonred  to  acquire  the  aru  of 
elocution  and  a  habit  of  fluent  reasoning. 
LaoedaemoB  trained  her  hardy  sons  to  de- 
q^  danger,  endure  &tign«,  and  seem  in* 
sensible  of  pain— 4o  maintain  their  honour 
*   to  love  their  country,  and  hold 


in  contempt  riches,  and  all  that  train  of 
enervating  pleasures  which  are  the  com- 
panions of  affluence.— So  far  all  this  was 
meritorious  in  a  high  degree ;  but  how  dr- 
cunscribed  mast  the  space  have  been  which 
was  then  allowed  finr  mt^ectual  exertion, 
when  the  whole  world  of  science  was  a 
terra  ineoffnita, 

EDULCOBATION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  separating,  purifying,  or  fireeing  any 
•nbstanoe  from  -the  saline  particles  with 
which  it  may  be  imiuregnatcd.  or  those  that 
may  be  left  adhoing  to  it  after  any  opera- 
tion. 

EEL.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Apodee,  of  which 
the  common  species  are  very  fong  Uved,  vi- 
viparous,  prohfic,  and  torpid  in  vrinter; 
>  living  on  insects,  worms,  and  eggs  of  other 
fish.  In  some  respects  eels  resemble  rep- 
tiles, particularly  in  their  manner  of  moving 
by  a  serpentine  winding  of  the  body;  and 
they  often  creep  upon  land,  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  and  other 
food. 

EEL  -POUT,  a  species  of  Gadue,  some- 
what resembling  an  eel,  but  shorter.  It  is 
sometimes  called  muetelthJlnviatiHt. 

EEL -SPBAB,  a  forked  instrument  with 
three  or.four  ja^^  teeth,  used  for  catdiing 
eels. 

EFFECT,  the  consequence  of  a  cause, 
sometimes  simple  and  visible,  sometimes 
complicated  and  invisible,  but  alwi^  simul- 
taneous vrith  the  cause. ^The  word  ^tffecte 

signify  personal  or  movable  goods. 

EFFECTIVE,  in  military  language,  an 
epithet  txnt  a  body  of  men  that  are  fit  for 
service :  as  30,000  eWectine  men. 

EFFEM'INACT,  that  weakness,  deli- 
cacy, and  indulgence  in  vromanish  plea- 
sures which  are  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  which  in  men  are  deemed  a 
reproach. 

EFFE'TE,  barren.  An  animal  beeomes 
effete  bv  losing  the  power  of  conception  i 
the  earth  may  be  rendered  so  by  drou^t, 
or  by  exhaustion  of  fiertility. 

EFFEBVES'CEKCE,  in  a  genend sense, 
signifies  a  slight  degree  vt  ebullition  in  li- 
quors exposed  to  a  due  degree  of  heat ;  but 
chemists  apply  it  to  that  commotion  ex- 
cited in  various  fluids,  either  by  the  mixture 
of  fluids  with  others  of  a  different  nature, 
or  by  mixing  them  with  salts  or  powders  of 
kinds,  as  '      *" 


.  the  effervescence  <rf  a  car- 
bonate with  nitric  acid. 

EFFICIENT,  producing  the  effect  in- 
tended. The  ^fictent  eauee  is  that  which 
produces ;  thejlnal  eauee  is  that  for  which 
It  is  produced. 

EFFLORESrCENCE,  in  chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  small  white 
threads,  resembling  the  snbKmated  matter 
called  flowers,  on  the  surface  of  certain 
substances  t  this  is  sometimes  called  a  ««- 
line  veffetation.  An  efflorescence  is  also 
often  seen  on  salt  butter,  or  on  walls  form- 
ed with  plaster.  The  word  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  conversion  of  any  body  into  a 
dry  powder,  or  white  dust,  as  in  sn^hate 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 
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EFFLUTIA,  the  small  particles  perpe- 
toally  flowing  oot  of  mixed  bodies  m  the 
form  of  vapours,  which  are  sometimes  visi- 
ble, as  in  the  case  of  smoke  or  steam ;  and 
sometimes  not  perceptible,  as  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  patrefyiog  animal  or  ve- 
getable substances.  Malignant  effluvia  are 
assigned,  by  physicians,  as  the  cause  of  the 
pl^e  and  othor  contagious  diseases. 

EFT,  in  loology,  Laeerta  vulgarit,  the 
common  lixard,  railed  also,  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  newt,  or  evet. 

EEFU'SION,  in  surgery,  the  escape  of 
any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or  viscus  natu- 
rally containing  it ;  also  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids. 

EGG,  a  body  formed  in  the  females  of 
fowls,  &c.,  containing  an  embryo,  or  germ 
of  the  same  species,  under  a  cortical  surface 
or  shell ;  which  shell  becomes  more  brittle 
by  being  exposed  to  a  dry  heat.  It  is  lined 
everywhere  with  a  very  thin  membrane, 
which  dividing  at,  or  very  near,  the  obtuse 
end  of  the  eg^  forms  a  small  bag  where  only 
air  is  contained.  In  new-laid  e^,  this 
follicus  appews  very  little,  but  t>ecome8 
larger  when  the  egg  is  kept.  "Within  this 
are  contained  the  albumen,  or  white,  and 
the  vitelUs,  or  yolk.  The  animal  in  the  egg 
is  first  nourished  by  the  albumen ;  and  when 
this  is  consumed,  by  the  vitellus,  as  with 
milk. — Most  insects  are  oviparous. — The 
eg^  of  fish  and  some  other  animals  are 
nmted  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  called 

■pawn. ^The  quantity  of  eggs  consumed 

in  England  appears  almost  incredible.  In- 
ctependently  of  the  home  produce,  which  is 
immense,  the  number  of  eggs  annually  im- 
ported from  Fr»«nce,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  is  about  100  millions. 

EGG'-FLANT,  in  botany,  the  Solmmm 
mielonpena  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  like  an  egg. 

EGLANTINE,  in  botany,  the  Roiarubi- 
0ino»a,  or  sweet  briar. 

E'GRET,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  which  there  are  two,  the 
great  and  the  little  egret. 

EIDER-DOWN,  the  soft  feathers  of  the 
eider-duck,  which  builds  its  nests  among 
iirecipitons  rocks,  the  female  lining  tbem 
with  fine  feathers  plueked  from  her  oreast. 
This  being  collected,  forms  the  eider-down. 
EISTEDD'FOD,  (from  the  Welsh  eittedd, 
to  sit).  The  assemblies  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
JECTMENT,  in  law,  a  writ  or  action 
which  lies  for  the  recovery  of  possession  of 
land  from  which  the  owner  has  been  ^ect- 
ed,  and  for  trial  of  title.  Ejectment  may  be 
brought  by  the  lessor  M^ainst  the  lessee  for 
rent  in  arrear,  or  for  bolding^over  his  term; 
also  bv  the  lessee  for  jrears,  who  has  been 
cyected  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

EKEBERGITB,  a  mineral  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  eeapolite. 

ELAB'ORATE,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
great  care,  diligence,  &c.,  used  in  the  execu- 
tioB  of  any  performance. 

BKSAG'NUS,  or  Dutch-myrtl^  in  bd- 
tany,  a  ppenns  4f  trees,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandrta-monog^nia  class,  the  characters 
of  which  are^  that  it  has  no  llower-petals, 


and  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  obtose,  and 
smooth  drupe,  including  an  oblong  kernel 
or  nut. 

ELjEOCAR'PUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  monogynia  class  of  treet^  the 
calyx  odT  which  is  a  five-leaved  perianthium  ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  jagged  torn  pe- 
tals, of  the  length  of  the  cup ;  the  fruit  is  a 
roundish  drupe ;  and  the  seed  a  crisp  sphe- 
rical nucleus. 

EL^OM'ELI,  a  gnm  which  drops  firom 
the  olive-trees  in  Syna.  It  is  thicker  than 
houey,  and  of  an  oily  nature. 

ELA'OLITE,  called  also  felUtein,  a  mi- 
neral more  or  less  translucent,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  having  a  crystaline  structure, 
and  varying  in  its  colour  from  greenish  blue 
to  flesh  red. 

ELASTI"CITT,  or  ELASTIC  FORCE. 
that  inherent  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  restore  themselves  to  their  former 
figture,  after  any  external  pressure  or  tension, 
verv  observable  in  a  bent  now,  steel  sprin{n)> 
and  the  like.  A  perfectly  elaetie  body,  is 
that  which  restores  itselT  with  the  same 
force  wherewith  it  was  bent,  or  depressed ; 
those  which  do  not  restore  themselves  with 
exactly  the  same  force,  being  called  «m- 
per/ectly  elaatic  bodies.  The  air  is  elaetie; 
vapours  are  elastic;  and  when  the  force 
compressing  them  is  removed,  they  instantly 
expand  or  dilate,  and  recover  their  former 
state.  Elasticity,  indeed,  seems  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  densities  of  bodies ; 
for  the  more  metals  are  hammered^  the  more 
elastic  they  become. 

ELATER,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  four 
winged  flies  of  the  order  eoteapteru,  the 
body  of  which  is  oblong,  and  the  antennn 
setaceous ;  and  when  the  insect  is  laid  on 
its  back,  it  leaps  with  great  agUity. 

ELATE'RIUM,  a  substance  deposited 
from  the  very  acrid  juice  of  the  Momordiea 
elaterium,  or  wild  cucumber.  It  is  in  thin 
cakes,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  bitter  taste, 
and  is  a  powerful  cathartic. 

EL'ATIN,  the  active  principle  of  the  ela- 
terium, from  which  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  cathartic  power. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  juncture  of  the 
eubitua  and  radiue;  or  the  outer  an^e  made 

by  the  flexure  or  bend  of  the  arm. Elbow, 

in  architecture,  a  term  used  for  an  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wal^  building,  road,  &C.,  which 
divides  it  from  its  right  line. 

EL'DER,  a  person  advanced  in  life,  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience, 
is  selected  to  fill  some  important  i»ffice.  In 
Jewish  history,  the  eldere  were  persons  the 
most  considerable  for  age,  experience,  and 
wisdom.  Of  this  sort  were  the  seventv  men 
whom  Moses  associated  to  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  people :  such  also  were  those 
who  afterwards  held  the  first  rank  in  the  sy 


nagbgue,  as  presidents.  In  the  first  Christian 
churches,  eldere  were  persons  who  CD^ed. 
offices  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the 


MTord  includes  apostles,  pastors,  presbyters, 
bishops,  or  overseers:  hence  the  first  coun- 
cils ot  the  Christians  were  called  pre^y- 


teria,  ot  councils  of  eldere.    In  the 
presbyterian  churches,  eldere  are  oBieen 
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•tBtnary,  wbich  were  bnmgrht  from  the 
Fartbenon  of  Athens  to  Engluad,  in  1814, 
by  Lord  Elgin,  (hence  the  name).  I'hey 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  harins 
been  purchased  hj  government  for  35,000/. 
Thej  are  anqnestionably  some  of  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  offer  the  richest 
field  for  study. 

ELIMINATION,  the  «}ection  of  nipcr^ 
ihions  matter  from  organised  bodies. 

ELIQUATION,  in  metallurgy,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  parte  of  mixed  bo- 
din,  by  the  different  degrees  of  fire  re- 
qoind  to  melt  them. 

ELF'SION,  in  grammar,  the  eotting  off 
or  suppressing  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  for  the  sake  of  sound  or  measure, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  Tow'el ; 
as,  th'  eiuanguined  field. 

ELIX'IB,  in  medicine,  a  compound  tinc- 
ture, extracted  from  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients. 

ELK,  a  quadruped  of  the  cerrine  genus. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  and  is 
found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe, 


ELL,  a  measure  of  different  lengths  in 
different  countries ;  but  those  mostly  used 
in  England  are  the  English  and  Flemish 
ells ;  the  former,  three  feet  nine  inches,  or 
one  yard  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  latter  only 
twenty-seven  inches,  mr  three-quarters  of  a 
yard. 

ELL  IP' 8 1 8,  in  ffeometry,  an  oval,  or 


curve  line  returning  into  itself,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  pla 
cutting  both  its  sides,  but  not  parallel 


the  bswe. In  grammar,  a  tigure  of  syn- 
tax, by  which  one  or  more  words  are  omit- 
ted, which  the  rnder  may  supply ;  as,  the 
hwse  I  rode,  finr  the  horse  vekich  I  rode. 
In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  where- 
by the>  mator,  through  excessive  emotion. 


passes  f»ver  many  things,  which,  had  he 
been  eoiA,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 
ELLIP'SOID,  in  geometry,  an  elliptical 


spheroid,  being  the  solid  generated  by  the 
rev<Aution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis. 

ELM,  in  botany,  17/anw,  a  forest  tree  of 
the  first  magnitude,  the  wood  of  which  is 
very  servicetmle 


id*-  ' 
it 


ble  where  it  may  lie  continn- 
• '«"";ly. 


njr 


could  get  her  up  and  drawn  to  the  shore, 
after  which  we  bad  to  wait  till  three  o'clock 
next  mominj;  till  the  tide  ebbed  from  her; 
she  war  dnnng  this  time  attached  to  the 
shore  by  an  iron  chain,  about  30  fathoms 
long,  which  did  not  touch  the  water,  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  1  beheld  a  sheet  of 
blood-red  flame,  extending  along  the  shore 
for  about  SO  fkthoms  broad  and  100  fa- 
thoms long,  commencing  at  the  chain  and 
stretching  along  the  shore  and  sea  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  which  was  E.8E., 
the  wind  beins  N.NW.  at  the  time.  The 
flame  remained  about  ten  seconds,  and  oc* 
curred  four  times  in  about  two  minutes. 
Whilst  I  was  wondering  not  a  little,  the 
boatmen  who,  to  the  number  of  26  or 
30,  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
weather,  came  running  down  apparently 
alarmed,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
any  thing  like  this  before.  I  was  about  to 
reply,  when  I  observed  their  eyes  directed 
upwaids,  and  found  they  were  attracted  by 
a  most  splendid  api>earance  at  the  boat. 
The  whole  mast  was  illuminated,  and  from 
the  iron  spike  at  the  summit,  a  flame  of 
foot  long  was  pointed  to  the  N.KW. 


from  which  a  thunder-cloud  was  rapidly 
coming.  The  cloud  approached,  vmich 
was  accompanied  bv  thunder  and  hail ;  the 
flame  increased,  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  cloud  till  it  was  immediately  above^ 
when  it  arrived  at  the  length  of  nearly 
three  feet,  after  which  it  rapidly  diminish- 
ed, still  pointing  to  the  cloud,  as  it  was 
borne  rapidly  on  to  8.8E.  The  whole 
lasted  about  four  minutes,  and  had  a  most 
splendid  appearance." 

ELOCirriON,  in  rhetoric,  consists  of 
elegance,  composition,  and  dignity:  the 
first  comprehends  the  i>urity  and  perspi- 
cUitT  of  a  hmguage,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  elocution :  the  second  ranges  the  words 
in  proper  order ;  and  the  last  adds  the  or- 
naments of  tropes  and  figures,  to  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  whole.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  musical  cadence  or  intonation, 
to  render  it  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

ELONGATION,  in  astronomy,  the  re- 
moval of  a  planet  to  the  farthest  distance 
it  can  be  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  speaking  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
the  arch  of  a  neat  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween either  of  these  planets  and  the  sun, 
being  called  the  elongation  of  that  planet 
ftom  the  wxa.——EloHgation,  in  surgery, 
an  imperfect  luxation,  occasioned  by  the 
extension  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  be- 
yond its  natural  dimensions. 

ELOTEMENT,  in  law,  the  voluntary 
departure  of  a  wife  from  her  husband  to  go 
ana  live  with  an  adulterer.  In  common 
acceptation,  the  secret  departure  of  any 
fenuue  with  her  lover,  either  to  be  married 
or  to  Uve  together  illicitly. 

E'LOPS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Abdowunal  order,  having  a 
smooth  head,  and  a  palate  rough  vrith 
teeth. 

EL'OQUENCE,  the  art  or  act  of  speak- 
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ioK  with  grace,  effect,  and  flnency,  in 
wmch  it  comprehended  a  good  elocution 
or  utterance;  correct,  appropriate,  and 
rich  expressiona,  with  animation,  and  suit* 
able  action.  Cicero  define*  it,  the  krt 
of  speaking  with  oopkKuneaa  and  embel- 
lishment.  Eloqaence  and  rhetoric  differ 
firom  each  other,  aa  the  theory  from  the 
practice :  rhetoric  beiuK  the  art  which  de- 
■cribes  the  rule*  of  eloquence,  and  elo* 
quence  that  art  which  uses  them  to  advan- 

E'LUL.  the  name  of  a  Jewiah  month,  an- 
swering to  part  of  August. 

EL  UTRI  ATI  ON,  in  metaUurgy,  the 
0|>eration  of  pulverising  a  solid  substance, 
mixing  it  with  water,  and  pouring  off  the 
liquid*  while  the  foul  or  extraneous  sub- 
stances are  floating,  or  after  the  coarser 
particles  have  suboded,  and  while  the  finer 
parts  are  suspended  in  the  liquor. 

E'LYMUS.  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  the  Tri- 
andria-digynia  class  of  phmts,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  a  common  invoiucrum,  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  and  containing  several  flow- 
ers in  two  spiculn :  the  particular  coroUs 
are  composed  of  two  valves:  the  seed  is 
oblong. 

ELYSIUM,  or  ELYSaAN  FIELDS,  in 
heathen  mythology,  the  supposed  residence 
of  the  blessed  after  death.  The  poeU  de- 
scribe this  region  as  consisting  of  oeautiiiil 
meadow*  alternated  with  pleasant  groves: 
where  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky  was  spreaa 
over  them,  and  a  soft,  celestial  li^t  shed 
a  magical  brilliancy  over  every  object.  The 
heroes  there  renewed  their  &vounte  sports; 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  from  which 
Orpheus  drew  the  most  enchanting  tones, 
or  wandered  through  the  most  odoriferous 
groves,  where  the  warbling  birds  canmed 
Forth  their  harmony  by  the  side  of  refresh- 
ing  fountains.  There  the  earth  teemed 
with  plenteous  fruits,  and  the  verdure  of 
spring  waa  perpetual;  while  all  cares, 
pains,  and  infirmities,  were  exchanged  for 
the  purest  bliss. 

ELYTRA,  in  entomology,  a  name  for 
the  vring-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous 
membranes,  which  cover  the  wings  of  the 
insects  of  the  beetle  tribe. 

EMANATION,  the  act  of  flovring  or 
proceeding  from  some  source  or  origin; 
or,  the  thing  that  proceeds  from  that  ac- 
tion. Light  is  an  emanation  from  the  sun, 
wisdom,  an  emanation  ft<na  God,  &c. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law, 
the  setting  free  a  son  firom  the  sul^jection 
of  hi^fother.  It  differed  from  manumis- 
sion, aa  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a  master 
in  fhvour  of  a  slave,  whereas  emancipation 
pat  the  son  in  a  situation  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  marry  without  his  fa- 
ther's consent,  although  a  minor.  The 
vrord  emancipation  was  applied  to  the  pro- 
jects long  entertained  of^  i-edeeming  the 
negroes  mtm  Chrifetian  slaveij ;  and  to  the 
Cath<dic  relief  bill  in  England. 

EMAR'GINATED,  among  botanista,  an 
epithet  for  auch  leaves  aa  have  a  little  in- 
denting on  their  summits ;  and  accordingly 
aa  this  indentation  ia  terminated  on  each 


aide,  they  are  said  to  be  obtueetjf  or  aentettr 
emwgiuated. 

EBIASCULATION,  the  act  of  depriving 
a  male  of  those  parts  which  eharacterixe 
the  sex.    It  alao  denotca  unmanly  weak- 

EMBALMING,  the  opening  n  dead 
body,  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  filling 
the  place  with  odorifierouB  and  desiccative 
drugs  and  spicet,  to  prevent  its  putrefac- 
tion. The  Egvptians  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  toeir  adherence  to  wis  prao- 
tiee,  and  the  skill  with  whikh  they  per- 
formed it.  With  some  variation,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  that  nation. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  metaphysical  no- 
tion, inculcated  as  vf  their  religion,  that 
the  soul  continued  with  the  body.  There 
naturally  followed  an  affecti<mate  desire  to 
do  every  thing  that  living  creatures  can 
suppose  acceptable  to  the  dead.  They 
were  even  desirous  of  havin{[  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  their  parents  in  their  houses,  and 
at  their  tables,  and  believed,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  their  souls  were  present 
also;  and  it  was  essential  to  this  gra- 
tification that  those  bodies  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  most  perfect  manner  possi- 
ble.  Modem  ehemistry  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  many  means  of  counteract- 
ing putrefaction,  more  simple  and  more 
effectual  than  the  laborioua  processes  of 
the  Ancients. 

EMBAB'GO,  in  commerce,  a  prohibition 
of  sailing,  issued  by  authority  on  all  ship- 
ping, eitlier  out  of  port,  or  into  port.  It  IS 
generally  to  restram  shipa  from  leaving  a 
port. 

EMBASSY,  the  public  function  or  em- 
ployment of  a  public  minister,  whetha  am- 
DaMador  or  envoy. 

EM'BER  WEEKS,  four  seasons  in  the 
year  more  particularly  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  fosting,  namely,  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fouHeentb 
of  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember.  Ember  Dayt,  particular  days  of 

fasting  and  humiliation  in  the  Ember 
weeks. 

KM'BER-GOOSB,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl 
of  the  genus  Col^mbue,  and  order  otJneerea. 
It  is  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  and  inhabits 
the  Orknev  isles,  Iceland,  &c. 

EMBERIZA,  in  ornithology,  agenus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  Paueree.  They  are 
chiefly  known  in  English  by  the  name  of 
Bunting,  except  the  Ortolan  (Emberita 
kortutana),  which  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy for  the  table. 

EMBEZ'ZLEMENT,  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently appropriating  a  thing  to  one's  own 
use,  which  has  been  introated  to  one's  care 
and  management. 

EM'BLEM,  a  kind  of  painted  enigma,  or 
certain  figures  painted  or  cut  metaphoric- 
all]r,  expressing  some  action,  or  instmcting 
us  in  some  moral  truth. 

EM'BLEMEN'Ti  inlaw,  a  word  used  for 
the  produce  of  land  sovm  or  planted  by  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years,  whoee  estate  is  de- 
termined suddenly  after  the  land  is  sown  or 
planted,  and  befbre  a  harvest.    In  this  cas«. 
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die  tcoant's  exeenton  shall  have  the  emftl*- 
mentt.  Sametimea  it  is  ased  for  any  pro- 
ducts that  naturally  arise  from  th«  gronnd. 
EMBOLISM,  in  astronomical  chrono> 
logy,  the  insertions  of  days,  months,  or 
years,  in  an  aceonnt  of  time,  to  produce  re- 


EMBOKPOINT,  fFrenekJ,  a  moderate 
and  afrreeiAIe  fulness  of  Hgnre. 

SMBOS8 IN6,  the  forminr  or  fhdiion- 
ing  works  in  reliero,  whether  by  raising,  by 
carving,  or  by  depression.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  sculpture,  where  the  (ignres  pro- 
ject from  the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut ;  and 
according  aa  the  figures  are  more  or  less 
prominent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  alto,  metxo, 
or  ba990  relievo.-— Embouinff  wood,  as  in 
picture  Ihunes  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
mented cabinet  work,  is  either  produced  by 
means  of  earrings  or  by  casting  the  pattern 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  composition, 
and  cementing  it  on  the  surface  of  tne  wood. 
—-^^Brntb—eing  doth.  Cotton.  wooUen  rloth. 
silk,  paper,  and  other  fabrics,  are  embossed 
by  the  powerful  pressure  of  revolving  cy- 
lind««  on  which  the  required  patterns  are 
engraved. — ^The  patent  of  an  ingenious  in- 
vention waa  taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  Greig  of 
Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835,  for  both  emboss- 
ing and  printing  silk,  cotton,  Ac.,  in  one 
or  more  colours  at  one  operation. 

EMBBA'SURE,  in  architecture,  the  en- 
largranent  made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. In 


fiMtiieation,  a  hole  or  aperture  iu  a  para- 
pet, through  which  cannon  are  pointea  and 
oiseharged. 


EMBROCATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  lotion 
or  combination  of  medicinal  liuuids,  with 
which  any  diseased  part  is  ruboed'  or  fo- 
mented. 

EMBROID^RT,  figured  woiic  wrought 
on  silk,  doth,  stuift,  or  muslins.  The  art 
of  embroidery  was  invented  in  the  east,  pro- 
bably by  the  Phrygians  or  Persians.  At  all 
eveuto,  it  was  introduced  Arom  Persia  into 

Greece. Embroidering  Machine.  Until  of 

late  embroidery  work  was  entirely  perform- 
ed by  hand,  and  was  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  elegance,  by  ladies  of  rank ;  bat  since 
the  invention  of  a  most  ingenious  machine 
by  M.  fieihnann  of  Mulhanse,  man  y  of  them 
have  been  act  up  in  England,  Prance,  and 
Germany.  One  of  these  machines  having 
ISO  needles,  will  perform  as  much  as  filteen 
expert  hand  emoroiderers,  and  requires 
merely  the  labour  of  one  grown-up  person 
and  two  assistant  children. 

EM'BRYO,  the  first  rudimenU  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it  is 
called  the/cefv*. 

EMBOUCHU'RE,  in  music,  the  aperture 
of  a  flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

EMENDATION,  an  alteration  made  in 
the  text  of  any  book  by  verbal  spticism. 
■ In  law,  the  correction  of  abuses. 

_  EM'ERALD,  a  well-known  gem  of  a  beau- 
tiltal  green  colour,"  somewhat  harder  than 
«iuartz,  which  occurs  in  prisms  with  a  regu- 
lar hexa|;onal  base,  and  ranks  next  in  value 
to  the  oriental  ruby  and  sapphire.  It  becomes 


electric  by  friction,  is  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  and  before  the 
blow'pipe  is  fusible  into  a  wliitish  enamel, 
or  ^asa.  The  most  intenseh  coloured  and 
valuable  emeralds  are  brought  from  Peru. 
——In  heraldry,  another  name  for  vert,  or 
the  men  tincture  in  coat  armour. 

EMEBTGENT,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
fbr  a  star  at  the  moment  it  goes  out  of  the 
sun's  beams,  so  as  to  become  vuible.— In 
chronology,  the  year  or  ej>och  fh>m  which 
any  computation  of  time  is  made. 

EMER'SION,  in  astronomy,  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  moon  titer  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse ;  also  of  a  star  that 
emerges  from  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EM'BRT,  in  mineralogy,  a  compact  va- 
riety of  cormiuiMst,  very  generally  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  iron  ore.  It  is  of  a  blackish-gfray 
colour,  and  so  very  hard  as  to  scratch  topaz. 
It  consists  of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron ;  and 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder  for  polishing 
hard  minerals  and  metals.  The  lapidaries 
cut  ordinarv  genu  <m  their  wheels,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  the  moistened  powder 
of  emery ;  but  it  will  not  cut  the  diamond. 

EMET'IC,  a  medicine  for  emptying  the 
stomach  by  vomiting. 

EM'ETINE,  in  medicine,  a  peculiar  ve- 
getable principle,  obtained  from  the  ipe- 
cacuanha root,  of  whose  emetic  properties 
it  is  conceived  to  be  the  sole  cause.  In  a 
dose  or  half  a  mxtx  it  acts  as  a  powerf\tl 
emetic,  followed  by  sleep;  and  six  grains 
produce  violent  vomiting,  stupor  and  death. 

EMICATION,  a  flying  off  in  small  par 
tides,  as  ttom.  heated  iron  or  fermenting 
liauors. 

EMIGRANT,  a  person  removing  from  his 
native  country  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
land. 

EMIGRATION,  the  removal  of  inhabi- 
tants  firom  one  country  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  permanent  residence.  Of  late 
years,  various  causes  have  conspired  to  fa- 
vour the  practice  of  emigration  from  the 
shores  of  Britain  to  her  distant  colonies  •, 
and  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect  that 
similur  causes  will  exist  for  some  length  of 
time  to  come ;  but  when  we  consider  how 
much  resolution  is  reauired  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  home  to  whicn  man  is  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  kindred  and  habit,  to  seek 
an  uncertain  fortune  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  large 
masses  will  ever  emigrate  mthout  the  most 
urgent  motives.  Prohibitions  of  emigration 
are  unjust,  aa  well  as  impolitic,  and  always 
prove,  that  a  government  which  allows  them. 
Has  an  incorrect  idea  of  its  rights.  British 
subjects,  however,  are  encournged  rather 
than  restrained,  and  our  surplus  population 
find  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  in  colo- 
nies which  are  daily  rising  into  importance. 
Still  we  fear  that  many  are  led  to  leave  their 
native  country,  and  dwell  in  a  "land  of  pro- 
mise," who  have  no  better  information  re- 
specting their  fiitnre  prospects,  than  is  to 
be  derived  firom  the  nattering  and  decep- 
tive pictures  presented  to  them  by  the  inte- 
rested agents  of  colonial  speculators. 
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EMINENCE,  an  honorary  title  giTen  to 
cardinals.  They  were  called  illu»tri*$imi 
and  merendutimi,  until  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII. 

E'MIR,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks.  It  was  at  first  given  to 
the  caliphs,  but  when  they  assumed  the 
titles  of  Sultan,  that  of  Emir  remained  to 
their  children. 

EM'ISSABT,  a  secret  agent  sent  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  and  designs  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  propagate  opinions  favourable 
to  his  employer. 

EMIT,  to  send  fort\i  or  give  out ;  as  boil- 
ing water  emitt  steam ;  animal  bodies  emit 
perspirable  matter;  putrescent  substances 
emit  noxious  exhalations. 

EMOLLES'CENCE,  in  metallurgy,  that 

jjgj jf  --*. in  a  fusible  body  which 

alt 

]  ,  in  medicine,  such  reme- 

die  isperity  of  the  humours, 

ani  me  relax  and  supple  the 

sol 

]  I  philosophical  sense,  an 

int  r  i^tation  of  the  mind 

wfa  '  without  desire.    When 

dec ,  —  motion  or  agitation  be- 
comes a  pauion. 

EM'PEROB,  (imperatorj,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  a  title  of  honour  conferred 
on  A  general  who  had  been  victorious.  It 
now  denotes  a  sovereign  prince,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  an  empire ;  as,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

EMPAXEMENT.  in  botany,  the  calyx 

or  flower-cup  of  a  plant. In  heraldry, 

a  coiyunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale-nrise. 

EMTHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  particular 
stress  of  utterance,  or  force  of  the  voice 
and  action,  given  to  such  parts  or  words  of 
an  oration,  as  the  speaker  intends  to  im< 
press  specially  upon  his  audience. 

EMPHYSE'MA,  in  surgery,  a  pufl^  tu- 
mour, formed  by  the  air  insinuating  itself 
between  the  skin  and  muscles,  into  the 
substance  of  the  cellular  or  adipose  mem- 
brane. 

EM'PIRE,  the  territorv  over  which  a  go* 
vernraent  prevails ;  or  tne  government  or 
territory  of  an  emperor.  An  empire  is  usu- 
ally a  territory  of  greater  extent  t  ban  a  king- 
dom. Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  empire; 
the  Austrian  empire;  the  sovereigns  of 
which  are  denominated  emperore.  Tne  Bri- 
tish dominions  are  also  called  an  empire: 
and  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  parlia- 
ment is  denominated  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. 

EM'PIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  Dipteroua  order,  having  a  mouth 
with  an  inflected  sucker  and  proboscis,  an- 
tenme  setaceous ;  and  feelers  short. 

EM'PIRIC,  one  who,  without  a  profes- 
sional education  or  a  regard  to  the  rules  of 
science,  makes  experiments  with  medicines. 
Hence  the  word  is  nsed  for  a  quack  or  char- 
latan of  any  kind. 

EMPO'RIUM,  a  common  resort  of  mer- 
chants for  trade;  particularly,  a  city  or 
town  of  extensive  commerce,  or  in  which 
the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country  cen- 


tres, or  to  which  seller*  and  buyers  rewnt 
firom  different  countries. 

EMPYE'MA,  in  medicine^  a  disorder 
wherein  purulent  matter  is  contained  in 
the  thorax  or  breast,  after  an  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.' 

EMPLAS'TICS,  an  appellation  given  to 
medicines  which  constipate  and  shut  np 
the  pores  of  the  boay.  Hence,  emplattit 
means  viscous,  or  adhesive,  like  a  plaster. 

EMPTRE'UM,  or  EMPYRE'AN,  a  term 
nsed  by  divines  for  the  highest  heaven, 
where  the  blessed  enjoy  the  beatific  vision. 
-—Hence  we  have  the  word  empyreal,  aa 
pertaining  to  that  region  of  space  which  ia 
refined  beyond  aerial  substance,  where  only 
pure  fire  or  light  is  supposed  to  exist. 

EMPYREU'MA,  in  chemistry,  the  peca> 
liar  smell  produced  from  burnt  oils,  in  dis- 
tillations of  animal  and  vegetable  Bub> 
stances. 

EMPTBEU'MATA,  in  medicine,  the  re- 
mains  of  a  fever  after  the  critical  time  of  a 
disease. 

EMUL'GENT,  in  a  literal  sense,  milking 
or  draining  out.  In  anatomy,  the  emulgent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the 
kidneys  with  blood. 

EMUL'SION,  in  medicine,  any  milk-hke 
mixture  prepared  by  uniting  oil  and  water, 
by  means  of  another  substance,  saccharine 
or  mucilannous. 

EMUNCTORT,  in  anatomy,  a  term  fbr 
any  part  which  serves  to  car^  off  the  ex- 
crementitious  parts  of  the  blood  and  other 
humours;  thus,  the  skin  is  the  emmicfory 
of  the  body,  the  nose  the  emnnctorjf  of  the 
brain,  ftc. 

EN'ALLAGE,  a  figure  in  grammar, 
where  there  is  a  change  of  one  case  or  mood 
for  another. 

ENAM'EL,    a  kind  of  coloured  glass, 

Srincipally  formed  by  the  combination  of 
ifferent  metallic  oxydes,  and  nsed  in  ena- 
melling and  painting  in  enamel.  Enamels 
have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crystal -elass,  or 
frit,  ground  up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and 
tin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  the  ad- 
dition usually  of  white  salt  of  tartar.  These 
ingredients  baked  together,  are  the  matter 
of  all  enamels,  and  the  colour  is  varied  by 
adding  other  substances,  and  melting  or 
incorporating  them  together  in  a  furnace. 
Enamels  are  distinguished  into  transparent 
and  opaque ;  in  the  former  all  the  elements 
have  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  lique- 
faction, and  are  thus  run  into  crystal  glass, 
whilst  in  the  others,  some  of  thetr  elements 
have  resisted  the  action  of  heat  more,  so 
that  their  particles  retain  sufficient  aggre- 
gation to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light. 
They  are  used  either  in  counterfeiting  or 
imitating  precious  stones,  in  painting  in 
enamel,  or  by  enamellers,  jewellers,  and 
Goldsmiths,  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  me 
tals.  This  art  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
to  its  origrin.  It  was  evidently  practised  by 
the  Egyptians,  from  the  remains  that  have 
been  found  on  the  ornamented  envelopes 
of  mummies.  From  Egypt  it  passed  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  into  Rome  and.  its 
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ptovinces,  whence  it  was  probablj  intro* 
•meed  into  Great  Britain,  aa  various  Roman 
aatiqnitiea  kave  been  ing  npin  different 
parta  of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  bar- 
rows, in  which  enamela  have  formed  por- 

tions  of  the  ornaments. Pointing  in  ena- 

mtelf  %t.  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or 
•ilver,  but  more  commonly  of  copper,  ena- 
meUed  with  the  white  enamel:  the  colours 
•re  melted  in  the  fire,  where  they  take  a 
bri^tnesa  and  histre  like  that  of  glass. 
This  paintiiq;  is  prised  for  its  peculiar 
bri^tness  and  vivacity,  which  is  verv  i>er- 
manent;  the  force  of  its  colours  not  being 
effaced  or  sullied  by  time,  as  in  other  paint- 
ing, and  continuing  alwayn  as  fresh  as  when 
it  came  out  of  the  workman's  hands. 

ENANTB'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  meeting  or 

jar  approach  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending vessels. 

ENANTIO'SIS,  a  rhetorical  flgnre,  where 
that  which  is  spoken  negatively,  is  to  be 
understood  affirmatively. 

ENABTHRCBIB,  in  anatomy,  that  spe- 
dea  of  articulation  which  consists  in  the 
insertion  of  the  round  end  of  a  bone  in  the 
cavity  of  another,  forming  a  movable  joint. 

ENC^'NIA,  in  antiquity,  anniversary 
fbasu  to  commemorate  the  completing  or 
eooseerating  any  new  and  public  work,  &e. 
In  modem  tunes,  this  term  ii  used  for  any 

munemorative  festival. 

ENCAMFMENT,  the  act  of  pitching 
tests  for  the  accommodation  of  an  army  in 
the  open  country. 

ENCAUSTIC  FAINTING,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  paintins  in  wax,  liquefied  by  fire; 
by  which  the  cotours  acquire  considerable 
hardness,  brilliance,  and  durability.  Ancient 
authors  often  mention  this  species  of  paint- 
ing, but  we  have  no  ancient  pictures  of  this 
description,  and  therefore  the  predse  man- 
ner formerly  adopted  is  not  completely  de- 
velopcNl,  though  many  modems  have  closely 
investigated  the  subject,  and  described  their 
processes.  As  the  thing  chiefly  regarded  in 
eacaustic  painting  was  the  securing  of  per- 

— J  J — v;iu-  u-  .K-  -tppiication 

ra  applied, 
processes, 
the  mode 

of  y  different 

firt  ;en  the  an- 

e  modems 

ha  on  porce. 

lai  I  the  same 

wi  m  glass  of 

th<  een  in  the 


Ith 


ulverwere 

Everything 

re;  which 

c. 

the  wall  or 


tu  curtains. 

It  round  or 

sq  a  Roman 

WI  e  of  preg- 

BNCEPH'ALI,  in  medicine,  worms  ge- 


lide,  so  as  to  stand  out  promi- 
the  plane  or  surfkce  of  the 


nerated  in  the  head,  where  they  canse  sndi 
great  pain  as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  reason.    

ENCHANTMENT,  the  use  of  magic 
arts  and  spells,  or  the  invocation  of  demons, 
in  order  to  produce  wonderful  or  super- 
natural effecu. 

ENCHASING,  or  CHA'SING,  the  art 
of  enriching  and  beautifying  sold,  silver, 
Ac,  by  some  design  representeif  thereon,  in 
low  relievo.  It  is  performed  by  punching, 
or  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form  the  fig^ure, 
horn  within  side,  -      -      • 

nently  from 
metal. 

ENCHTRIIXION,  a  manual  or  small 
volume. 

ENCLAVE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  some- 
thing let  into  another,  especially  when  the 
piece,  so  let  in,  is  square. 

ENCLITIC,  in  grammar,  a  particle  so 
closely  united  with  any  other  word  as  to 
seem  to  be  part  of  it,  as  que,  in  virmmque. 

ENCLOSING  LAND,  the  parting  off  of 
common  nonnds  into  distinct  possessions. 

ENCaRB,  (French,  pron.  •uffkore),  a 
word  sonifying  mpmn;  used  by  the  au- 
dience at  theatres,  and  other  plaiees,  when 
they  caU  for  a  repetition  of  a  partiealar 
aeuK  Ac. 

ENCROACH'MENT,  in  law,  an  unlaw- 
fhl  intrusion  or  gaining  upon  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  another. 

ENCTCLOPiE'DIA,  a  general  system  of 
instruction  at  knowledge,  embracing  the 
prineipai  fiscts  in  all  branches  of  science 
and  the  arts,  properly  digested,  and  ar- 
'labetical  or  *   


ranged  in  alphabetic 


order.    A  contem- 


porary writer,  speaking  of  the  effects  which 
the  celebrated  French  Kneytlopedie  had  in 
influencing  public  opmion,  very  truly  ob- 
serves, that  "  there  is  hardly  an  instance  to 
be  found  in  which  the  literati  of  a  nation 
have  obtained  so  extensive  and  powerful 
an  influence  on  political  sentiment  as  the 
French  literati,  and  particulariy  the  French 
encyclopaedists.  Their  philosophy,  too,  was 
a  fashionable  philosophy,  a  philosophy  for 


e  pi 
,  ra 


common  life,  ravonraole  for  wit  and  gaiety. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to 
the  goal  of  truth,  they  hurried  to  and  fro, 
with  daring  leaps,  and  imagined  they  had 
reached  the  mark,  if  they  could  maintain 
an  opinion  which  contained  something  new 
and  paradoxical.  This  mixture  of  philo- 
sophy with  elegant  literature  became  still 
more  interesting  on  aceoant  of  the  opini- 
ons which  men  like  Bfably,  Condillac,  Mer- 
cier,  Raynal,  Buffon,  Helvetius,  Diderot, 
IVAlembi 


and  IVAlembert,  advanced  on  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  civil  government,  for  which 
a  prohibition  was  laid  on  the  forther  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  the  printers  only, 
and  not  the  authors,  were  punished,  and 
the  government  was  soon  after  obliged  to 
permit  the  work  to  proceed,  as  it  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  To  the  encyclopedists, 
who  were  connected  with  the  highest  cir- 
cles at  that  time,  is  justly  attributed  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion." Too  true  indeed  it  is,  that  '  instead 
of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to  the  goal 
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of  truth,*  ibaj  flattered  the  prejudice*  and 
called  into  action  the  worst  passiona  of 


mankind,  spreading  a  moral  pestilence  orer 
the  whole  civiliced  world,  which  is  still  in- 
sinoating  itself  in  countless  channels, 
through  every  class  of  society. 

ENCEATITE8,  or  continente;  in  church 
history,  a  sect  which  hppeared  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century :  so  called  be- 
cause they  abstained  from  marriage,  and 
the  use  of  wine  and  animal  food. 

EN'DIVE,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  sort  of 
succory,  used  as  a  salad :  the  Chicorium  en- 
dhia  of  LinnKiis. 

ENDO'GENOUS.  an  epithet  for  plants, 
the  growtn  of  whose  stems  lakes  place  hy 
addiiions    from    within,  opposfd    to    emo 

ENDORSING,  the  writing  one's  name 
on  the  back  of  a  hill  of  exchange  or  check : 
by  wliich  responsibility  for  its  amount  is 
incurred,  if  duly  presented  and  not  paid. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  giving 
or  assuring  a  dower  to  a  woman.  Also,  the 
assigning  certain  rents  and  revenues  for  the 
raaiutenance  of  a  vicar,  almshouses,  Ac— — 
The  word  endowment  has  also  a  more  en- 
larged signi^cation,  implying  any  quality  or 
faculty  bestowed  on  man  by  the  Creator. 

EN'F.MA.  in  medicine,  a  clyster. 

EN'EMT,  in  law,  denotes  an  alien  or  fo- 
reigner, who  in  a  public  capacitv,  and  with 
a  hostile  intention,  invades  any  kingdom. 

EN'ERGY,  the  internal  or  inherent  pow- 
er,  virtue,  orefticacy  of  a  thing;  as,  Danger 
will  rouse  our  dormant  energiet  into  action ; 
the  administration  of  the  laws  requires  en- 
ergy in  the  majfistrate.  It  also  signifies  the 
momentum  which  any  simple  or  compotmd 
body  exhibits,  by  causes  obvious  or  con- 


ENERVATE,  to  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strength ;  as,  idleness  and  luxury  eiwr- 
va/e  both  body  and  mind. 

ENPEOPITMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of 
giving  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate. 

EN  FIXED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  im- 
plying that  the  head  of  a  man,  beast,  or 
any  other  charge,  is  placed  on  the  blade  of 
a  sword. 

ENFILA'DE,  in  military  tactics,  is  used 
in  speaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 
which  may  he  seen  and  scoured  by  the  ene- 
my's shot  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
line. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  in  law.  the  in- 
coiporating  a  person  into  any  society  or 
body  politic ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of 
a  fl«eman. 

ENGA'GEMBNT,  a  word  used  in  diffe- 
rent senses.  Any  obligation  by  agreement 
or  contract,  is  an  engagement  to  ]»erfonn, 
Ac ;  the  conflict  of  armies  or  fleeu  is  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  anv  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment of  the  attention,  is  likewise  called  an 
engagement. 

EN'OINE,  in  mechanics,  a  compotmd 
machine,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mecha- 
nical power^  as  of  levers,  pulleys,  &c  in 
order  to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weighty 
body ;  or  to  perform  some  mechanical  ope- 
ration in  which  force  and  velocity  are  ne- 


cessary, rrhe  diSbrent  kind*  of  engine* 
are  described  in  their  respective  places. 
See  Steam-ennne,  Ac] 

ENGINEER'.  There  are  two  kinds, mi- 
litary and  civiL  A  militaty  engineer  is  one 
who,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics, delineates  upon  paper,  or  marks  upon 
the  ground,  ftMts,  or  other  works  proper  for 
offience  and  defence.  He  should  understand 
the  art  of  fortification,  so  as  to  be  able,  not 
onlv  to  discover  the  defects  of  a  place,  but  to 
find  a  remedy  proper  for  them,  as  also  how 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  defend.  It  is  his  bu- 
siness also  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ground ;  to  mark  out  the 
trenches,  places  of  arms,  batteries,  lodg- 
ments, &e. Civil  engineere  are  employM 

in  delineatinff  plans  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  public  works,  as  aque- 
ducts, canals,  bridges,  rail-roads,  Ac. 

EN'GISCOFB,  m  mechanics,  an  inatru- 
ment  or  kind  of  microscope  for  viewing 
small  bodies  more  distinctly. 

ENGISG^A,  in  surgery,  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium.  Also,  a  surgical  instrument  used 
in  fractures  of  the  cranium. 

EN'GLISH,  (proD.  Ing'gUeh),  the  lan- 
guage spoken  bv  the  people  of  England, 
and  their  descendanta  in  India,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  British  colonies.  The  ancient 
language  of  Britain  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gauls ; 
this  island,  in  all  probability,  baring  been 
first  peopled  from  Gallia,  as  both  Cesar 
and  Tacitus  prove  by  many  strong  and  con- 
clusive arguments.  #ulius  Ctesar,  sometime 
before  the  birth  of  our  Sariour,  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Britain,  though  he  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  discovered  than  conquered 
it :  but,  about  tlie  year  4&,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  Aulus  Plautius  was  sent  over  with 
some  Roman  forces,  by  whom  two  kings 
of  the  Britons,  Codiscunus  and  Caractacns, 
were  both  signally  defeated :  whereupon  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Maiden  in 
Essex,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pn»- 
rince.  Britain  was  subsequently  conquer- 
ed as  for  north  as  the  friths  of  Dumbar- 
ton and  Edinburgh,  bv  Agricola,  in  the 
time  of  Doroitian ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Britons,  in  the  conquered  put  of 
the  island  retired  to  the  western  part, 
called  Wales,  where  their  language  conti- 
nued to  be  spoken  without  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture. The  greatest  part  of  Britain  being 
thus  becomes  Roman  province,  the  Roman 
legions,  who  resided  in  Britain  for  above 
two  hundred  years,  undoubtedly  dissemi- 
nated the  Latin  tongue ;  and  the  people 
being  altenrards  governed  by  laws  written 
in  Latin,  it  must  have  necessarily  followed 
that  the  languid  would  uudergo  a  eonsi- 
derable  change.  In  fisct,  the  British  tongue 
continued,  for  some  time,  mixed  with  the 
provincial  Latin;  but  at  length,  the  de- 
clining state  of  the  Roman  empire  rendered 
the  aid  of  the  Roman  legions  necessary  at 
home,  and  on  their  abandoning  the  island, 
the  Scou  and  Ficu  took  the  opportunity 
toattaekand  harass  South  Britain;  upon 
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which,  YortigerBtthe  Idob  about  the  year 
440,  called  the  Saxona  to  hia  aanctance, 
I  who,  coming  over  with  ae^eral  of  their 
aeii^boaring  trtbea,  repulaed  the  Scots  and 
Picta,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  aervicea 
wilh  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Kent.  Growing  at  length  too 
powerful,  and  not  being  contented  with 
their  allotment,  they  dispoaseaaed  the  in- 
faabitanta  of  all  the  country  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Sevem ;  and  thus  the  British 
language  waa  in  a  great  measure  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  Saxons  introduced  in  lieu 
of  it.  What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long 
before  the  Conquest,  vis.  about  the  year 
700,  may  be  seen  in  the  most  ancient  ma- 
nnaeript  of  that  laaguase,  which  is  a  gloss 
oo  the  EvAugelists,  Dy  oisbup  Eadfride,  in 
which  the  three  first  articles  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  run  thus :  "  Uren  fader  thic  arth  in 
neofnaa,  aie  gehaJgud  thin  noma,  so  sy- 
meth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  nilla  sue  is  heof- 
nas,  and  in  eortho.  &c."  In  the  bej^inning 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded 
England,  and  getting  a  footing  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
their  power  gradually  increased,  and  in 
about  two  hundred  years  they  became  its 
sole  masters.  By  this  means  the  ancient 
English  obtained  a  tincture  of  the  Danish 
language :  but  their  eovernmeut,  being  of 
no  M>ng  continuance,  aid  not  make  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the 
next  revolution,  when  the  whole  luid,  aj>. 
1067,  waa  subdued  by  William  the  Con- 

Sieror,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  France :  for 
e  Normana,  as  a  monument  of  their  con- 
queat,  endeavoured  to  make  their  language 
aa  generally  received  as  their  commands : 
and  thereby  the  English  language  became 
an  entire  medley.  About  the  vear  900,  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon, 
re«d  aa  follows :  "  Thu  ore  fader  the  eart 

on   '        '  -•  -•-- i-i  — J jg 

th  ra 


,       aptly.aU  the 

conceptions  of  the   mind   in    their  own 
tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any."    Of 


English  could  axpresa,  i 
'  the   mi 


this  he  i^ves  several  examplea.  Aiter  the 
Contiuest,  it  was  ordained  that  all  law  nro- 
ceedings  should  be   in  the  Norman  Ian- 


Contiuest,  it  was  ordained 
—"'■ — s  should  be   in  tl 

and  hence  the  early  records  and 


reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in 
Norman.  But  neither  royal  authority,  nor 
the  iullnence  ot  courts,  could  absolutely 
chan|[e  the  vernacular  Unguage.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  law 
was  repealed:  and  since  that  period,  the 
Euglish  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
official  as  well  as  the  common  language  of 
the  nation.  Since  the  Norman  invasion,  the 
English  baa  not  suffered  any  shock  firom  the 
intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  nativea 
of  England ;  but  the  language  has  nnder- 

E  great  alterations,  by  the  disuse  of  a 
portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  in* 
Lction  of  words  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  with  some  French,  lu- 
lian,  and  Spaniah  worda.  These  words 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  borrowed  by 
authors  directly  firom  the  Latin  and  Greek; 
but  most  of  the  Latin  words  have  been  re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  the  French 
and  Italian.  For  terms  in  the  sciences, 
authora  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
Greek ;  and  from  this  source,  as  discoveries 
in  science  demand  new  terms,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  English  tongue  is  receiving  con* 
tinual  augmentation.  We  have  alaoafew 
words  mm  tbe  German  and  Swedish, 
mostly  terms  in  minenJogy ;  and  commerce 
has  introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
namea,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  may  then  be  suted,  that  the 
English  is  composed  o^  Ist,  Saxon  and 
Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  ori- 
gin. 2nd,  British  or  Welsh,  which  mav  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin.  3rd,  Nor- 
man, a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 
4th,  Latin.  6th,  French.  6th,  Greek. 
7th,  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  other  languagea  of 
the  continent.  8th,  A  few  foreign  words, 
introduced  by  commerce  or  by  political  or 
literary  intercourse.  Of  theae  the  Saxon 
worda  conatitute  our  mother  ton^^ue.  The 
Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  otur  ver- 
nacular language. 

ENGBA'VING,  the  art  of  prodacing«  by 
the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  graver, 
representations  on  hard  surfaces  of  metal 
or  wood,  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
printing-preas,  may  be  transferred  to  pa- 
per. For  this  purpose  copper  has  generally 
been  used,  and  ia  wrought  or  etched  with  a 
tool,  and  the  linea  completed  with  aqua 
forti%  or  nitric  acid.  But  latteriy  mixed 
metaU,  not  subject  to  the  corrosion  of  oU 
at  in  printing,  or  steel,  have  been  introduced : 
«,  ana  engravings  on  wood  have  been  revived 
with  great  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
"  pictorial"  editions  of  varioua  works  re- 
cently published.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  waa  invented  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century :  but  the  Chinese 
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^  !  scetn  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  it  long 
I  before. The  art  of  etching  waa  discover- 
ed some  time  after  that  of  engraving.  It 
consists  in  givine  the  representation  of  any 
object  on  a  metal  plate,  oh  which  a  ground 
has  been  previously  laid,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  acids.  After  the  plate  has 
been  covered  with  a  proper  varnish  or 
ground,  the  ground  is  scored  or  scratched 
ov  a  needle  or  similar  instrument,  iu  the 
places  where  the  etchings  or  engravings 
are  intended  to  be ;  the  plate  is  then  cover- 
ed with  diluted  nitric  and  which  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  where  it  is  thus  laid  bare. 
This  is  called  biting  in :  the  more  distant 
and  lighter  places  require  the  acid  to  be 
applied  to  them  for  a  shorter  time ;  and 
when  it  happens  that  any  parts  of  the  etch- 
ing are  wished  darker,  this  can  be  accom- 
pbshed  by  what  is  termed  re-biting. 

ENHARMON'IC.  in  music,  an  epithet 
applied  to  such  species  of  composition  as 
proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
intervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 

ENIG'MA,  a  dark  or  ambiguous  saying, 
in  which  the  true  meaning  is  concealed  un- 
der obscure  language. 

ENNEAHB1)RIA,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  columnar,  crystaliform,  and  dou- 
ble-pointed spars,  composed  of  a  trigonal 
column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  trigo* 
nal  pyramid. 

ENNBAN'DRIA,  the  name  of  the  ninth 
class  in  Linnaras's  sexual  system,  consist- 
ing of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  nine  stamens. 

ENNEAPET'ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
nine  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

ENNEAriCAL  DAYS,  are  every  ninth 

day  of  a  disease. Enneatieal  peart,  are 

every  ninth  year  of  a  person's  life. 

ENNUI,  (FrenehJ,  a  word  expressive  of 
lassitude,  or  weariness  arising  from  the 
want  of  employment. 

ENS,  among  metaphysicians,  denotes 
entity,  being,  or  existence :  this  the  schools 
call  en*  reeue,  and  en*  poaitivum,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  their  en*  rationi*,  which 
exists  only  in  the  imagination.— —£ii«, 
among  chemists,  signifies  the  essence  or 
virtue  of  any  substance. 

EN'SIFORM,  an  epithet  for  that  which 
resembles  a  sword,  (en*i»)  ;  as  an  ent\fi>rm 
leaf. 

EN'SIGN,  the  flag  or  banner  under 
which  soldiers  are  rangeiL  according  to  the 
difiisrent  regiments  to  which  they  oelong. 

Entign  is  also  the  ofScer  that  carries 

the  colours,  being  the  lowest  commissioned 
officer  in  a  company  of  infantry.— —JVaval 
enaign,  is  a  large  banner  hoisted  on  a  staff, 
and  carried  over  the  poop  or  stem  of  a 
ship. 

ENSATJE,  the  sixth  Linnnan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  liliaceous 
plants,  as  the  saffron,  iris,  &:c. 

ENSEM'BLE,  (Freneh),  a  term  used  in 
the  fine  arts  to  denote  the  general  effect  of 
a  whole  work,  without  reference  to  the 
parts.  The  entembU  of  a  picture,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  though  the  several  parts  may 


not  bear  a  critical  analysis ;  or,  in  a  drama, 
the  characters  may  be  well  drawn,  and  yet 
it  may  be  deficient  in  the  en*emble,  that  is, 
as  a  whole. 

ENTAB'LATUEE,  in  architecture,  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  oemice,  at  the  top 
of  a  column,  and  which  is  over  the  capital ; 
the  horizontal  continuous  work  which  rests 
upon  a  row  of  columns. 

ENTAIL',  in  law,  an  estate  entailed, 
abridged  and  limited  by  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor.  Estates-tail 
are  either  general  or  tpeeial;  and  are  al- 
ways less  estates  than  a  fee  simple.^— 
To  entail,  is  to  settle  the  descent  of  lands 
and  tenements,  by  nft  to  a  man  and  to 
certain  heirs  specinea,  so  that  neither  the 
donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

ENTA'LIA,  in  natural  history,  shells  or 
coverings  for  sea- worms. 

ENTE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  signify- 
ing  grafted  or  engrafted. 

ENTERITIS,  m  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  intestines;  a  disorder  always  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger,  and  con- 
sequently requiring  immediate  attention. 

EN'TBROCELB,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 
of  the  intestines. 

ENTEROL'OGT,  a  treatise  or  discourse 
on  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

ENTEROMTHALOS,  an  umbilical  oi 
navel  rupture. 

ENTBRTAIN'MENT,  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing 
interesting,  and  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. Also,  the  hospitable  reception  ot, 
and  amusement  we  provide  for,  our  guests. 
In  a  dramatic  sense,  the  farce  or  pan- 
tomime which  fbllows  a  tragedy  or  comedy. 

ENTHU'SIASM,  in  a  relinous  sense, 
implies  a  transport  of  the  mind,  wherebv  a 
person  vainly  fancies  himself  inspired  with 
some  revelation  firom  heaven,  or  that  his 
actions  are  governed  by  a  divine  impulse. 
Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  once  it  frtncies  it- 
self under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  slight  human 
ordinances,  and  trust  to  the  conceits  of  an 
overweening  imagination.  But  enthusiasm, 
in  another  sense,  when  under  the  controul 
of  reason  and  experience,  becomes  a  noble 
passion,  that  forms  sublime  ideas,  and 
prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  landable 
objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor—such is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  truly 
devout  Christian. 

ENTHYMEME,  among  logicians,  de- 
notes a  syllogism,  perfect  in  the  mind,  but 
imperfect  in  the  expression. 

ENTI'ERTIE,  or  ENTI'RETY,  in  Uw, 
the  whole  of  a  thing,  in  distinction  from  a 
moiety :  thus  a  bond,  damages,  &c.,  are  said 
to  be  entire,  when  thej  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned. 

ENTOMOLITHUS,  in  mineraloffy,  an 
insect,  or  any  part  of  one,  changed  wto  a 
foasiL 
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ENTOMOL'OGT,  that  bimncli  of  loo- 
togr  which  treau  of  the  orders,  genera,  ipe- 
tiet,  Tarietiei,  structnre,  and  hwit^  of  in- 
sects.  Like  all  other  organised  bodies,  in< 
•eets  are  composed  of  fluids  and  solids.  In 
the  four  saperior  classes  of  animals,  vis. 
T.^nit¥n>liii,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the 
bones  form  the  most  solid  oart,  and  occupr 
interior  part  both  of  the  tmnk  and 
_Jm.  This  u  reversed  in  insects ;  the  ex> 
terior  part  is  the  most  solid,  serving  at  the 
same  tune  both  for  skin  and  bones.  Whe- 
ther insects  be  endowed  with  anjr  senses 
different  from  those  of  the  superior  ani- 
mals, cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  thej  possess  vision, 
hearing,  snielL  and  touch ;  and  there  are 
few  things,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  are  not  cousomed  by 
some  of  them.  The  ^ueral  characters  by 
which  insects  are  distm|;nished  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— they  are  furnished  with  several 
(six  or  more)  feet;  the  muscles  are  affixed 
to  the  internal  snrfoce  of  the  skin,  which  is 
a  substance  more  or  less  strong,  and  some- 
times very  httd.  and  homy;  they  do  not 
breathe  like  larger  animals,  by  lungs  or 
gills  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body ; 
but  by  a  sort  of  spiracles,  distributed  in  a 
secies  car  row  on  oich  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen ;  these  are  supposed  to 
oonunnnicate  with  a  continued  chain,  as  it 
were,  of  Iun|n,  or  something  analogous  to 
them*  distzionted  throu^uHit  the  whole 
length  of  the  body;  the  bead  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  what  are  termed  antenns,  or 
horns,  which  are  extremely  different  in  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  which,  by  their  structure, 
&c  form  a  leading  character  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  genera  into  which  insects  are 
divided.  The  sting,  which  is  peculiar  to 
insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  beea  and  wasps  the  sting  is  re- 
tractile, that  is,  capable  of  being  dravm  in ; 
but  in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid 
in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  scmie 
tribes  of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in 
others  in  the  females  only,  but  seldom  in 

both  sexes. •'Writers  on  natural  history 

fonnerly  included  snails,  worms,  and  the 
smaller  animnlfi  or  animalcules,  in  gene- 
ral, among  insects:  these  are  now  more 
properly  plaoed  among  the  tribe  terme*,  or 
worm-UKe  animals.  Insects  have  also  been 
denominated  bloodless  animals,  which  mo- 
dem discoveries  have  shown  to  be  contrary 
to  fsct:  some  of  them  have  been  fre- 
quently viewed  with  the  microscope,  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  striking  manner  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  ciacar  leetutmrinM,  for  in- 
stance, the  vibrations  and  contractions  of 

the  arteries  may  be  distinctly  observed. 

Most  insects  are  oviparous;  and  as  many 
of  them  cannot  transport  themselves  easily, 
in  quest  of  food,  to  places  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  nature  has  furnished 
the  perfect  insects  of  many  species  «ith  an 
instinct,  which  leads  thtem  to  deposit  their 
egi^s  in  situations  wh«>re  the  larvn,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  may  find  that  kind  of  food 
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which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Moat  of  the  butterfiiea,  though  they  flutter 
about,  and  collect  the  neetareoua  juiee  of  a 
variety  of  flowery  as  food  for  themselves, 
always  deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to 
those  vegetables  which  are  destined  by  na- 
ture to  become  the  food  of  their  larva.  Tba 
eggs  of  insecu  art  of  two  sorts;  the  fint 
membranaeeoniL  like  the  eggs  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  other  reptiles  t  the  other  co- 
vered vrith  a  shell,  like  those  of  the  birds. 
Their  figure  varies  exceedin^y;  soma  are 
round,  some  elliptical,  some  lenticular, 
some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidal,  some 
flat,  some  square;  but  the  round  and  oval 
are  the  most  oommon.  The  life  of  insects 
varies  as  to  its  duration.  8om^  as  bees 
and  spiders,  are  soppoaed  to  live  for  a  eon- 
aiderabletime;  but  others  will  not  live  be- 
yond a  year,  a  dav,  or  some  hours,  in  their 
perfect  state,  although  they  will  eontimie 

Mr  aome  time  in  their  larva  state. ^In 

17Sfi,  the  system  of  linncna  was  published. 
It  consisted  at  first  of  fonr  orders,  which 
he  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  classing 
them  according  to  their  wings;  viz.  1,  Cole- 
opterOf  or  such  as  have  shells  that  cover 
the  winn^  as  the  beetle  tribe.  8,  Hea^p- 
fcro,  or  naif-winged  insects,  as  the  loenst, 
grasshopper,  fte.  3,  Lepid^pttrm,  or  scaly 
winged  insects,  as  the  butterfly  and  the 
moth.  4,  NeuropterMf  mr  nerve-winged  or 
fibre- vringed  inseeta,  as  the  dragon  fiy, 
trout  fly,  Ae.  6,  BmotnapUrm,  or  insects 
vrith  four  wings  and  a  stingy  as  the  bee^ 
wasp,  hornet,  whita  ant,  Ac  6,  Di^ptero, 
or  two-winged  mseets,  aa  tha  gnat,  eom- 
mon  fly,  mnsquito,  Ac  7,  Jpterm,  or  in- 
sectt  without  wings,  as  the  spider,  flea, 
lobstor,  ftc.— Cuvier's  later  classification 

is  mudi  more  extensive. Insects  affbrd 

nonnshment  to  a  great  number  of  the  su- 
perior animals;  many  of  the  fishes,  rep- 


tiles, and  birds,  draw  the  prineqpal  part  of 
their  sustenanoe  from  that  source:  nay, 
some  of  them  form  pertof  the  food  of  man. 
Besides,  by  consummg  decayed  anfanal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which,  if  left  to  undergo 
the  pntrefhctive  oroceaa  on  the  snrfece  of 
the  ground,  mi|^t  taint  the  atmosphere 
vrith  pestilential  vapours,  pieseiie  the  air 
pure  for  the  respiration  of  man  and  other 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries 
they  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  and  com- 
plicated; ana  the  remedies  which  we  at- 
tempt are  often  a^^gravations  of  the  evil ; 
because  they  are  directed  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  There  are 
beetles  which  deposit  their  lame  in  trees, 
in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  whole 
fbrests  perish  bevond  the  pcrwer  of  remedy. 
At  fme  place  in  South  Carolina,  at  least  yo 
trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract  of  3000 
acres,  were  swept  away  by  a  small  black 
vringed  bug.  Wilson,  the  American  orni- 
thologist, speaking  of  the  labours  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  says,  "  Would  it 
I  be  believed  that  the  larvie  of  an  insect,  or 
fly,  no  laiger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should, 
silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy  some 
!  thousand  acres  ai  pine  trees,  man  v  of  them 
,  two  or  three  feet  in  diamMer,  and  160  feet 
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high  7  In  some  places  the  whole  woods, 
as  far  as  yoa.  can  see  around  yon,  are  dead, 
stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry-looking 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  tumbling  in  ruins  before  every 
blast."  The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts 
the  flour  firom  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 
hind,  will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 
largest  storehouses  in  a  veij  short  period. 
The  wire-worm  and  turnip-fly  an  dreaded 
by  every  fikrmer.    The  ravages  of  the  locust 

S resent  a  frightful  example  of  the  formi- 
abie  boUertive  power  or  the  insect  race; 
and  the  white  ants  of  tropical  countries 
sweep  avray  whole  villages  with  as  much 
certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inundation. 

ENTRE'METS,  (French),  small  pUtes, 
or  dainties,  set  between  the  principal  dishes 

at  table. In   music,  the   inferior  and 

lesser  movements  inserted  in  a  composi- 
tion between  those  of  more  importance. 

ENTBEPA'S,  in  horsemanstiip,  a  short 
broken  pace,  naturly  resembling  an  amble. 

ENTREPOT,  (French),  a  warehouse  or 
magaxine  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

ENTRICHOMA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer 
extremity  or  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

ENTEOCHITE,  a  kind  of  fossil,  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  lonar,  and  made  up  of 
round  joints,  which,  wnen  separated,  are 
called  tnchit^.  They  are  striated  from 
the  centre  to  the  outside,  have  a  cavity  in 
the  middle,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  snbstance  as  the  fossil  shdls  of 
theechinL 

ENTRY,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands.— —In  commerce,  the  act 
of  setting  down  in  an  account-book  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade;  as  make  an  nfry  of  that 
sale,  debt,  or  credit.    Bookkeeping  is  per- 

formed  either  by  rimgU  or  dmAle  entry. 

Entrjft  at  the  cnstom-honse,  the  exhibition 
or  depositing  of  a  ship's  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  obtaining 
permission  to  land  the  g^oods. 

ENITCLEATE,  to  open  as  a  nndeus ;  to 
clear  from  knots  or  lumps ;  hence,  to  ex- 
plain, or  clear  4h>m  obscurity. 

EN'ULON,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  withm  the  mouth. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  several 
things,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  every 
particular  article. Enumeration,  in  rhe- 
toric, is  that  part  of  a  peroration  in  vdiich 
the  orator  reci^itulates  the  principal  points 
or  heads  of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

ENURB'SIS,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary 
flow  or  incontinency  of  urine. 

ENUBTNET,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  bordnre  chan%d  with  wild  beasts. 

ENYEL'OPE,  the  cover  that  encloses  a 

letter  or  note. In  fortification,  a  small 

rainpart  of  etvth,  irith  a  parapet. 

ENVIRONNE',  in  heraldry,  signifies 
surrounded  with  other  things :  thus,  they 
say,  a  lion  environne  vrith  so  many  b^Esnts. 

ENTIRONS,  the  parts  or  places  which 
surround  another  place ;  as  the  ewriront  of 
a  cityor  large  town. 

ENTOT,aperson  deputed  by  government 
to  negotiate  some  affair  with  any  foreign 


prince  or  state.  There  are  envoys  ordtnarp 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ambassadors  ; 
they  are  equally  the  same  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  but,  being  in 
rank  below  them,  they  are  not  treated  with 
equal  ceremony.  The  word  envoy  is  also 
sometimes  appued  to  resident  ministers. 

EN'VT,  a  feeling  that  springs  from  pride 
or  disappointed  ambition,  excited  by  the 
sight  ot  another's  superiority  or  success, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  malignity, 
and  usually  with  a  desire  to  depreciate  him. 

E'OCENE,  a  geological  term,  desig^nating 
one  of  the  marine  formations  of  the  tertiary 
series.  There  are  four  terms — Eocene, 
Miocene,  Older  Pliocene,  and  Newer  Pli- 
ocene, —  founded  on  the  proportions  which 
their  fossil  shells  bear  to  marine  shells  of 
existing  species;  in  the  Eocene  these  are 
less  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  others, 
and  are  thereby  considered  to  indicate  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  state  of 
animate  creation. 

EPAGO'GE,  in  rhetoric,  a  flgureof  speech, 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  and  pror* 
•ng  universal  propositions  by  particulars. 

EPAN'ODOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  is 
which  the  same  or  similar  words  are  used 
n  two  or  more  sentences. 

EPANORTHO'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  act 
of  changing  weak  or  faint  expressions,  for 
those  which  are  more  energetic 

EPAPH  JS'RBSIS,  in  medicine,  a  removal 
or  taking  away ;  applied  particularly  to  re- 
peated  phlebotomy. 

EP  ARITA,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  fiTer< 
solonred  urgillaeeous  earth. 

E'PHAH,  or  E'PHA,  in  Hebrew  antk- 
quity,  a  measure  both  for  liquids  and  dry 
goods. 

E'PACTS,  in  chronology,  the  excesses  of 
the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodical 
month,  and  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lu- 
nar year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  The 
epacts,  then,  are  either  omnia/  or  wunetruaL 
Suppose  the  new  moon  to  be  on  the  1st  of 
January :  since  the  lunar  month  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds,  and  the 
month  of  January  contains  31  days;  the 
menstrual  epact  is  1  day,  II  hours,  15  mi- 
nutes, 57  seconds.  The  annual  epact  is 
neariy  11  days ;  the  Julian  solar  year  being 
365  days,  6  hours;  and  the  JuUan  hmar 
year  S54  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  38 
seconds. 

EP'ARCHY,  the  prefecture  or  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparck  or  go- 
vernor. 

EPAU'LE,  in  fortification,  the  ahoolder 
of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle  ot  the  foce  and 
flank;  which  is  often  called  the  angle  qf 
the  epemle. 

EPAU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  work 
raised  to  cover  sidewise,  made  of  earth,  ga- 
bions, &c.  It  also  denotes  a  mass  of  earai, 
called  a  sauare  orillon,  raised  to  cover  the 
cannon  ot  a  casemate,  and  fiiced  with  a 
wall.         

EPAULETTE,  i»r  EP'AULET,  an  orna- 
mental badge  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers.    In  the  English 
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aimy,  all  officers  now  vear  two  raaolettes ; 
the  bullion,  in  those  of  field-officers  and 
captains,  are  distiiu^aished  by  being  nrach 
thicker.  The  epaulettes  of  a  colonel  have 
a  silver  star,  surmounted  by  a  crown  on  the 
"Btiaip ;  tbose^f  a  lieutenant-oolonel  have  a 
crown,  while  those  of  a  major  are  distin- 
goi^ked  by  a  star.— —In  the  navy,  masters 
aadconunantos  have  one  epaalette  on  the 
left  shoulder;  post-captains,  under  three 
years,  one  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder, 
afterwaards  two  epaulettes:  rear-admirals 
have  one  star  on  the  strap  of  the  epaulette, 
vice-admirals  two  stars,  and  admirals  three 

EPENTHESIS,  the  insertion  of  a  letter 
or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as,  aU- 
Imnn  fyf  oHtuM, 

EPHE'BIA,  in  antiquity,  puberty,  or  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

EPHE'DRA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planU 
in  the  Linnaean  system,  clus  23  Dtoeeia, 
order  12  Monodelphia, 

EPHE'LIS,  in  medicine,  a  broad  solitary 
x^^ated  spot,  on  the  face,  back  of  the 
.  or  breast,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun. 
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EPUElfEBIS,  (pin.  ephemeridaj,  in  as- 
tronomy, a  table  or  collection  of  tables, 
showing  the  daily  state  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  places  wherein  all  the  planets  are  to  be 
found  every  day  at  noon.  It  is  firom  these 
tables  that  the  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and 
aspects  of  the  planets  are  calculated  and 

determined. -In   medicine,   epkemeride$ 

are  those  diseases  which  return  at  particu* 
lar  timea  of  the  moon. 

EPHIALTES,  in  medicine,  incubus,  or 
the  night-mare. 

EPHIDRO'SIS^  in  medicine,  a  violent 
and  morbid  perspiration. 

EPH'OD,  an  ornament 

wwn  by  the  Jewuk  priests.    

of  ginUe,  which  being  brought  from  behind 
the  neck  and  over  the  two  shouldors,  and 


EPH'OD,  an  ornament  or  upper  garment 
It  was  a  sort 


hanginr  down  before,  was  put  across  the 

stomacn,  then  carried  round  the  waist,  and 

used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic 

ETHODOS,  in  medicine,  the  ducts  or 

by  which  the  excrements  are  eva- 


passages  i 
cuated. 


EPU'ORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  mans- 
trates  established  in  ancient  Sparta  to  ba- 
lance the  regal  power.  The  authority  of 
the  ephori  was  very  great :  they  were  five  in 
number,  presided  over  shows  and  festivals, 
had  the  care  of  the  public  money,  cpecially 
superintended  the  education  of  youth,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  war  and  peace. 

ETI^diOS,  in  medicine,  an  ardent  fever, 
in  which  both  heat  and  ctUd  are  felt  at  the 
same  time. 

EFIC,  or  keroie  poewt,  a  poem  narrating 
a  story,  partly  real  and  partly  feigned;  re- 
presenting, in  a  sublime  style,  some  signal 
and  fortunate  action;  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  great  events;  and  intended  to 
form  the  morals  and  affect  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  virtue.  The  epic  may  treat  very 
different  subjects ;  grave  and  elevated,  like 
Dante's  and  Miltons  poems ;  glowing  and 
romantic,  like  Ariosto's;  or  cheerful  and 
ludicrous :  it  affords,  indeed,  a  wide  ranee, 
firom  the  sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the 
wit  of  Hudibras.  The  great  epic  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Homer  and  Virgil :  among  the 
modems,  Slilton,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto ;  besides  many  English  poets 
of  our  own  day,  whose  claims  to  the  honour 
are  indisputable. 

EPICANTHIS,  in  anatomy,  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

EPICABTIUM,  a  topical  medicine  ap- 
plied to  the  vrrist. 

EPICENE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to 
both  sexes. 

EPICEBASnCA,  medicines  whieh  by 
mixing  with  acrimonious  juices,  temper 
them  and  render  them  less  troublesome. 

EPICHIRB'MA,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning, which  comprehends  the  proof  of 
one  or  both  the  premises  of  a  syllogism, 
before  the  conclusion  is  drawn. 

EPICTETIAN,  pertaining  to  Epictetus, 
the  Stoic  philosopher ;  a  man  who  was  held 
in  such  high  esteem,  that  it  is  said  his  study 
lamp  was  sold  after  his  death  for  three  thou- 
sand drachmas. 

EPICHIEOTCNIA,  in  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty, the  annual  ceremony  of  revising  the 
laws,  which  was  instituted  by  Solon.    They 

gave  their  votes  by  holding  up  their  hands : 
ence  the  name. 

EPICITHARISTIfA,  in  the  ancient  drama, 
the  last  part  of  the  interlude,  or  a  flourish 
of  music  after  the  play  was  over. 

EPICRA'NIUM.  in  anatomy,  the  com- 
mon  integuments,  aponeurosis,  and  muscu- 
lar expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 
EPICUEE'ANS,  a  numerous  sect  of  phi- 
losophers in  Greece  and  Rome :  the  disci- 
ples of  JSptcMriM,  who  flourished  about  300 
years  b.c.  They  maintained  that  sensual 
pleasure  was  man's  chief  felicity ;  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  a  concourse  of  atoms, 
and  not  governed  by  Providence;  that  the 
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gods  redded  in  the  cxtraiuundane  ipaces, 
ID  aoft,  inactive  ease,  and  eternal  tranquil- 
lity ;  that  future  rewardi  and  punithmenta 
were  idle  chimeras ;  and  that  the  sool  was 
extiuguished  with  ihe  body.  Ther  are  men- 
tioned in  the  zriith  chapter  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles.  Epiamu  tiimself  maintained 
a  more  manlT  philosophy  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  followers ;  ne  held,  indeed,  that 
pleasure  waa  the  chief  end  of  human  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  i>leasure  he  placed  in  an  ex- 
emption ftt)m  i^n,  and  a  perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind;  but  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out  as  conducive  to  this  end  were 
prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  jus- 
tice, in  the  union  of  which  perfect  happi- 
ness consists.  He  pursued  pleasure,  there- 
fore, in  its  most  rational  acceptation,  and 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  stained  with  few 
vices.  The  precepts  and  practices  of  the 
Epieureana  Iwve,  however,  loaded  his  me- 
mory  with  unmerit^  infiamy  ;  and  an  Epi- 
curean, according  to  the  perverted  meaning 
of  his  doctrine,  is  one  who  is  devoted  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  particulariy  those  of 
the  table. 

EPICYCLE,  in  the  aseient  astronomy, 
a  little  cirde  whose  centre  is  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  greater  circle. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  one  circle,  which  re- 
volves about  another  drde,  either  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circumference, 
and  thus  differs  from  the  common  cycloid, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  along  a  right  line. 

EPIDE'MIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  festi- 
vals kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at 
the  stated  seasons  when  these  deities,  who 
could  not  be  present  everywhere,  were  sup- 
posed to  visit  different  places,  in  order  to 
receive  the  vows  o^tfaeir  adorers. 

EPIDEM'IC,  a  fisease  which  prevails  in 
a  place  or  tract  of  country  only  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  or  that  attacks  many  people 
at  the  same  season.  There  are  some  epi- 
demics which  prevail  every  year,  and  which 
are  produced  by  the  various  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Thus,  the  spring  is  accompanied 
by  inflammatory  diseases ;  summer  by  com- 

Elaints  in  the  stomach  and  hovels;  autumn 
y  catarrhs ;  and  winter  by^-lntermittents. 
An  epidemic  at  its  commencement  is  usu- 
ally mild,  and  becomes  more  dang^erous  as 
it  spreads;  but  as  it  goes  off,  it  again  f^- 
nerally  assumes  a  mud  forin.    Epidemics 
are  not  originally  contagious;  it  is  only 
under  particular  circumstances,  especially 
if  the  disorder  is  a  violent  one,  and  many 
patients  are  crowded  into  a  smajl  room,  so 
as  to  form  a  corrupt  atmosphere  about  the 
sick,  that  contagion  takes  place.     That 
which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  contagion,  I 
is  ouly  the  consequence  of  a  violent  shock  , 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  sight  of  a  sick  > 
person,    perhaps    in   a   loathsome   state,  I 
w-hereby  the  disease,  to  which  the  body 
was  already  disposed,  is  more  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

EFIDENDRA,  in  botany,  a  term  some- 
times used  for  the  parasitical  plants,  or 
those  which  grow  on  trees,  shrubk,  and 


other  vegetables;  as  the  misletoe,  dodder, 
&c. 

EPIDEN'DRIUM,  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  class  SO  Gpnandrta,  order  1  JNan- 
dri«. 

EPIDER'MIB,  in  anatomy,  theeutide 
or  scarf  skin;  a  thin  oMfmbrane  oovering 
the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark  of  planta. 

EPIDOTB,  a  Bnineral,  found  ctrstal- 
iied  in  rhombie  prisms  vaiiously  modified, 
both  laterally  and  at  its  extremities.  Its 
colour  is  usually  some  shade  of  green ;  and 
it  has  two  varieties,  the  toittte  and  maitffm- 
netmn  epidote.  Magnificent  crystals  of  it, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  and  are  bence  called 
Jrendalite;  but  they  are  not  much  es- 
teemed in  jewellery. 

EPIGASTRIC,  pertaining   to  the  up. 

per  part  of  the  abdomen. Kpigaatrle 

vettelt,  the  arteries  and  vems  belonging  to 
the  epiffattrie  region  i  the  former  being 
branches  of  the  cceliac  artery,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  iliac  veins. 

EP;GENE,  a  term  applied  to  forms  of 
crystals  not  natural  to  the  substances  in  ' 
which  they  ari*  found.  I 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to 
cover  the  glottis  when  food  or  drink  is ' 
passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it ' 
from  entering  into  the  larynx  and  obstruct-  ' 
ing  the  breath.  I 

EP'IGRAM,  a  short  composition  in  verse, 
treating  oul;^  of  one  thing,  and  ending  with 
some  lively,  ingenious,  and  natural  thought 
or  point.  From  its  concise  and  expressive 
character,  it  is  well  fitted  for  satire ;  but  an 
epigram  may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comie^ 

lyric,  or  elegiac. OriKinally,  epigrams 

were  inscriptions  on  tombs,  statues,  tem- 
ples, triumphal  arches,  Ac. 

EPIGRAPH,  an  inscription  on  a  mona- 
ment,  explanatory  of  its  destination,  &c. 

EPILEPSY,  a  disease  of  the  mednUaiy 
system,  which  deprives  the  afllieted  of  sen- 
sation and  volition,  accompanied  byinvo* 
lontary  contraction  of  the  musdes.  It  was 
formerlv  called  the  ftdting  sickness,  be- 
cause those  who  were  attacked  bj  it  fdl 
suddenly  to  the  ground. 

EPILO'BIUM,  in  botany,  Willow-hei1>,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  8  Octandriu,  ordw  1 
ifonoaynia.    The  spedes  are  perennials. 

EPILOGUE,  in  the  drama,  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  when  the  play  is 
ended.  In  the  modem  tragedy  the  epi- 
logue is  usually  smart  and  livdjr,  intended, 
probably,  to  compose  the  passions  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  represenution ;  but  it 
has  been  compared  to  a  merry  jig  npon  the 
organ,  after  a  good  sermon,  to  wipe  away 
any  impressions  that  might  have  been 
made  by  it,  and  send  the   congregation 

away  just  aa  they  came. In  rhetoric,  the 

conclusion  of  a  speech,  containing  a  reca- 
pitulation oi  the  whole. 

EPINrCION,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  a  poem  or  composition  celebrat- 
mg  a  victory.  Also,  a  festival  on  account 
of  a  victory. 
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BPIPH'ANT,  a  ChrUtiaii  fertival,  oh- 
served  on  the  sixth  of  January  (the  twelftli 
d»  after  Chriatmas),  in  honour  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Sayiour  to  the  magi,  or 
wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and 
brins  him  pteacnta.  The  Greek  fathera 
uaeUie  word  for  the  appearance  of  Cteiat 
in  the  world,  the  aenae  in  which  St.  Faul 
naea  the  word,  3  Tim.  L  10.  On  the  even- 
faig  of  thia  day  plum  cakea  are  divided  in 
fon^T  parties,  by  drawing  lots  for  imagm- 
ary  characters;  an  old  custom  conUnued 
for  iU  good  cheer  and  merriment. 

EPIPHLE'BOS,  in  mediciue,  au  epithet 
far  one  whose  veina  appear  prominent. 

BPIPHONE'MA,  in  rhetoric,  a  sen- 
tentious exclamation  or  remark,  not  closely 
connected  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
oration,  and  generally  expressed  with  vehe- 


EPIPH'ORA,  in  medicine,  a  pretcxnatu- 
ral  deflaxion  of  the  eyes ;  a  disease  in  which 
the  tears,  from  increased  secretion,  or  other 
causes,  accumulate  in  firont  of  the  eye,  and 
trickle  over  the  cheek.        . 

EPIPHYLLOSPER'MOUS,  m  botany, 
an  epithet  for  plants  which  bear  their  seeds 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  as  ferns. 

EPIPHY'SIS,  in  anatomv.  a  bony  sub- 
stance, or  as  it  were  a  lesser  bone,  affixed  to 
a  larger  or  principal  bone,  by  a  cartilage. 
In  young  anbjects  these  epiphyses  are  not 
continuoua  to  the  principal  bone,  but  are 
only  connected  by  the  intermed^te  carti- 
lage ',  hence  they  are  called  appendages  to 
the  bonea.  .  ^  , .  ^ 

EPIPLEX'IS,  a  rhetorical  figure,  which, 
by  an  elegant  kind  of  i^pbraiaing,  endea- 
▼oars  to  convince. 

EPIPT-OCE,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance, 
is  a^d  to  another ;  as,  "  He  not  only 
spared  the  rebels,  but  encouraged  them : 
not  only  encouraged  them,  but  rewarded 
them." 

EPIPXOCELE,  m  surgery,  a  rupture  of 
fli#>  caml  or  omentum. 

EPIPLOON",  in  anatomy,  the  omentum 

EFIS'COPACT,  a  form  of  church  go- 
▼emmait  by  diocesan  bishops. 

EPI8COPAl>IAN8,  an  appellation  {^en 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government  and  discipline.  Un- 
til the  teat  act  was  repealed,  none  but 
episcopalians,  or  members  of  the  Church 
of  EnsUnd,  were  qualified  to  fill  any  office 
civil  or  military. 

EPISODE,  in  .poetiy,  a  separate  inci- 
dent, story,  or  action,  which  a  poet  invents, 
and  oonnects  with  his  principal  action,  that 
hia  W(vk  may  abound  with  a  greater  variety 
of  events :  though,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
all  the  particular  incidents  of  which  the 
action  or  narration  is  compounded,  are 
ealled  epiaodea.  In  epic  poetry,  there  ia 
maeh  vaore  room  for  the  episode  than  in 
dramatic,  where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a 
uttsent  action.  The  term  ejnm>de  has  also 
Len  tranaferred  to  historical  painting,  in 
Ji^amt  analfOgooa  to  that  which  it  bears 

in  poetry* 
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EPISPAS'MOS.  in  medicine,  a  quick  in- 
spiration of  the  breath. 

EPISPAS'TIC,  in  medicine,  signifies  a 
blister;  or  a  topical  remedy  applied  for 
attracting  the  humours  of  the  skin. 

EPISTAX'IS,  in  medicine,  a  repeated 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  . 

EPIS'TLE,  a  letter,*or  letter  missive,  com- 
municating intelligence  to  a  distant  person. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  writings,  but  in 
those  which  are  solemn  and  formal ;  as  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  epistles  of  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Ac  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
are  fourteen  in  number,  make  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament;  besides 
which  there  is  one  general  epistle  of  St. 
James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John, 
and  one  of  St.  Jude. 

EPISTOLOG'RAPHT,  the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  letters. 

EPIS'TROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  several  successive  sen- 
tences end  Mith  the  same  word  or  affinna- 
tion,  as,  "Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  I. 
Are  thev  Israelites  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I,"  &c. 

EPISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  call 
the  architrave,  vix.  a  massive  piece  of  stone 
or  wood  laid  immediately  over  the  capital 
of  a  column. 

BP'ITAPH,  a  monumental  inscription 
in  honour  or  memory  of  a  deceased  person ; 
or  an  inscription  engraven  or  cut  on  a 
tomb,  to  mark  the  time  of  a  person's  de- 
cease, his  name,  and  &mily ;  usually  vrith 
some  eulogium  of  his  virtues  or  heroic 
deeds.  The  Romant  inscribed  their  epi- 
taphs to  the  manes,  Hit  manibiu,  and 
frequently  introduced  the  dead  as  speaking 
to  the  living.  Sometimes  thev  were  full  of 
moral  sentiments,  and  adorned  with  carved 
work.  The  epitaphs  of  the  present  day  are 
too  often  replete  with  fUlsome  compliments 
and  expressions  of  respect  which,  not  be- 
ing^  deserved,  were  never  paid  in  the  life- 
time of  the  deceased.  The  Germans  have 
a  most  expressive  proverb,  "  He  lies  like  a 
tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a  news- 
paper." "Whatever  the  meriu  of  the  party 
might  have  been, — ^whether  he  illuminated 
the  world  of  science  by  his  discoveries,  or 
advanced  the  interests  of  his  country,  while 
he  adorned  his  own  brow  with  victorious 
laurels,  or  whether  by  his  benevolence  he 
administered  to  the  comforts  of  his  fellow- 
creatures, — ^no  lon^  panegyric  should  mar 
the  simpUcitv  of  his  epitaph  t  it  should  be 
modest,  brie^  and  unaffected. 

EPITA'SIS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  second 
part  or  dirision  of  a  dramatic  poem,  in 
which  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  the  first 
part,  or  protant,  was  carried  on,  heightened, 
and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  height, 
called  eata»ta*i». In  medicine,  an  in- 
crease of  the  paroxysm  of  a  fiever. ^In 

rhetoric,  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which 
the  orator  addressea  himself  most  fordbly 
to  the  passions. 

EPITHALA'MIUM,  a  nuptial  song,  or 
poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  bride- 
groom and   nride,  with  wishes  for  their 
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prosperity. 


at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

EPlTHEId^  in  medicine,  any  external 
application  used  as  a  fomentation. 

EFITUET,  an  adjective  exnressing  some 
real  qu^ity  of  the  tbiiig  to  wnich  it  is  ap' 
plied.  We  have  frequent  occasion  for  the 
use  of  the  word  epithet  in  this  work,  (in  de- 
fining botanidd  and  other  scientific  terms,) 
whida  those  who  consult  our  pages  cannot 
fail  to  notice. 

EPITOME,  a  brief  summary  or  com- 
pendium, containing  the  substance  or  prin- 
cipal matters  of  a  book. To  epitomiie, 

therefore,  is  to  shorten  a  literary  produc- 
tion by  judicious  abridgment. 

EPITROPB,  or  EPITROPT,  in  rheto- 
ric, a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  one  thing 
is  granted,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage; as  "  I  concede  the  fact,  but  this  verr 
concession  overthrows  your  own  argument.'' 

EPIZEUX'IS,  in  rhetoric  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  same  word,  without  any  other 
intervening  t  such  is  that  of '^^xgil*  "  nunc, 
nunc,  insur«te  remis." 

EPIZOOTIC,  in  geology,  an   epithet 

S'ven  to  such  mountains  as  omtain  petti> 
ctions  of  animal  remains,  or  the  impres- 
sions of  animal  substances. 

EPIZOOTT,  a  pestilence  among  brutes. 

E'POCH,  a  certain  fixed  period,  or  point 
of  time,  made  fismoua  by  some  remarkable 
event,  astd  serving  as  a  standard  in  chrono- 
logy and  hiitory.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Creation,  4004  s.c;  the  Flood. 
2348  B.C.;  the  birth  of  Abraham,  1996 
B.  c. ;  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  1431  b.  c. : 
the  taking  of  Troy,  1184  b.c.;  the  finishing 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  1104  B.C.;  tEe  first 
Olympiad,  776  b.  c. ;  the  building  of  Rome, 
753  B.  c. ;  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  b.  c.  ; 
the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by 
Cyrus^  S69  B.C.;  the  death  of  Alexander. 
323  B.  c.  the  death  of  Caesar.  44  b.  c.  :  the 
birth  of  Christ,  1,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era ;  the  Hegira  of  Maho- 
met, 622  A.  D. The  Christian  era  used  by 

almost  aU  Christian  nations,  dates  from 
January  1st,  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  194th  Olymidad,  in  the  763d  of  the 
building  of  Bome^  and  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  The  Christian  year,  in  its  dirision, 
follows  exactly  the  Boman  year,  consisting 
of  366  days  for  three  successive  jrcars,  and 
of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed 
leap  year.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has 
brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is 
customary  for  astronomers  and  chronolo- 
gists,  in  treating  of  ancient  time,  to  date 
back  in  the  same  order  ttom  its  commenee- 
ment.  The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year), 
arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129 
years;  and,  tovrards  the  end  <jt  the  16th 
centurr,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church 
festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond  the 
periods  fixed  by  the  Councu  of  Nice,  in 
326.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  year  1682 
should  consist  of  355  days  only,  which  was 
effected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month 


of  October,  vis.  from  the  5th  to  the  14th ; 
ani^  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  like 
irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that,  in 
three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  rear 
should  be  aoommon  year  instead  of  a  leap 
year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian 
calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a  leap 
year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were  to  be 
common  years.  This  amended  mode  of 
computing  was  cidled  the  a^w  «fy/e,  and 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Roman  Ca> 
tholic  countries,  whue  the  old  etyle  conti- 
nued to  be  employed  by  Protestants.  In  1700^ 
however,  the  Protest«nts4>f  Germany  com- 
menced with  the  new  style ;  and  in  1752  it 
was  adopted  in  England,  by  omitting  eleven 
days,  to  which  the  difference  between  th« 
styles  then  amounted.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  use  the  old  stvle  till  the  vear  1830, 
when  thej  followed  tiie  exampfs  of  the 
oth»  nations  of  Europe. 

EP'ODB,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last 
part  of  the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being  di- 
vided into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
The  word  is  uow  used  for  any  Uttle  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones. 

EPOPEE',  or  EPOPCEIA,  in  poetry,  the 
fisble,  or  saUect  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPOTIDES.  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  one 
on  each  side  the  prow  of  a  galley,  for  ward- 
ing off  the  Mows  <^  the  rostra  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels. 

EPOPT^  in  antiouity,  a  name  ^ven  to 
those  who  were  admitted  to  view  the  se- 
crets of  the  greater  mysteries  txt  religioiu 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

EPROUVETTE,  the  name  of  an  instm- 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  dried 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

EPSOM  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  was  formerly  nrociured 
by  boifing  down  the  mineral  water  from  the 
spring  at  Epsom,  but  is  now  prepared  from 
sea  water.  Its  component  parts  are  water, 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  and  it  is  use« 
as  a  cathartic. 

EPUIXXMES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pub- 
lic oiBcers  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifices, 
and  had  the  care  of  the  epnium,  or  sacred 
banquet,  committed  to  them. 

EPULOTIC,  in  medicine,  an  application 
for  cicatrizing  and  healing  wounds  or  ulcers, 
or  to  dispose  the  parts  to  recover  soujad- 
ness. 

E'QUABLE,  an  epithet  for  uniform  mo- 
tion, &c. ;  or  that  which  is  neither  accele- 
rated nor  retarded. 

EQUAL'ITT,  a  term  of  relation  betwec* 
things  the  same  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
quality.  Also,  the  same  degree  of  dignity 
or  claims;  as,  the  equality  of  men,  in  the 
scale  of  beiug  I  an  equality  of  rights,  Acw 

EQUAMM'ITT,   that   even    and  calM 


frame  of  mind  and  temper,  under  eoed  or 
bad  fortune,  which  is  not  easilv  elated  or 
depressed.    A  truly  great  man  bears  mis* 


fbrtunes  with  equoniwuty,  and  carries  him< 
self  in  prosperity  without  vain  exultatimi  er 


excessive  joy. 
EQUATION, 


in  algebra,  that 


THS  mRaa&i.  spbiho  at  bpsom  was  fibst  oiscotbbbd  iir  1620. 
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QUERBT,  an  officer  of  state  nnder  the 
jtr  of  the  horse.  There  are  Awe  equer- 
ries, who  ride  oat  with  her  majesty;  for 
wUeh  purpose  they  give  their  attendance 
moBthly,  one  at  a  tune,  and  have  a  tahle 

provided  for  them. 

KQUBS  AUBATUS,  a  Roman  knight, 

so  called  hecanae  none  but  knights  were 

Ikmed  to  fdld  their  armour. 

EQUES'TKIA,  a  place  in  the   Roman 

beatcrca  where  the  ten^s  or  egvitet  sat. 

EQUESTBIAN  OAME8,  in  Roman  anti- 

mdtj,  fbtdi  eptettretj,  horsenraces,  of  which 

taete  were  five  kinds;   the  frodromut  or 

plain  horae-race,  the  chariot  rac^  the  de- 

ennory  race  aboat  fimeral  piles,  the  huK 

«evir«lf«,and  the  Imdi  neptnnalgt. Sfnet- 

trimn  order,  the  second  rank  in  Rome,  next 

to  the  senatora. Efuettrian  ttatue,  the 

repreaentation  of  a  person  on  liorseback. 
BQUIAN'OULAK,  in  geometry,  an  epi< 
'  ren  to  figures,  whose  angles  are  all 
asaaqnare,  an  eqoilateral  triangle, 
«  MBnilelofrun,  Ac. 

EQUICBU'RAL,  in  geometry,  having 
equal  legs,  bat  longer  than  thehase ;  as,  an 
«f«icrvral  trimple. 

BC^IDIFYERENT.  m  mathematics,  an 
epithet  for  aaeh  things  as  have  eqoal  diffe* 
or  are  arithmetically  proportional. 
errstalography,  having  a  different 

of  feces    presented  by  the  prism 

and  by  each  summit ;  and  these  three  num- 


bers form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres* 
sion,  as  0, 4,  S. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  geometry,  having 
all  the  sides  equal ;  as  an  tquitaterul  tri- 

EQUILIBRIST,  one  who  keeps  his  ba- 
lance in  unnatural  positions  and  hazardous 
movements  I  entertaining  the  spectator  by 
his  skilM  motions  and  varying  attitudea. 
In  the  East  they  are  very  com 


their  feats  are  truly  surprising. 

BQUILIB'RIUM,  in  mechanics,  equi- 
poise, or  equalitv  of  weight:  the  state  of 
the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or  balance  when 
they  are  charged  with  an  equal  vreight,  and 
hong  exactly  even  and  level,  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  horison. 

EQUIMUL'TIPLE,  In  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  a  number  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity.  Hence  efuimuUipla 
are  always  in  the  aame  ratio  to  each  other, 
as  the  aimftle  numbers  or  quantities  before 
multiplication.  Thus  if  2;  and  8  are  mnlti- 
l^ed  by  4.  the  multiples,  8  and  1%  will  be 
to  each  other  as  3  and  3. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  astronomy,  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  under  which  the  equa- 
tor moves  in  ita  diurnal  course.  It  is  so 
called,  becanse  whenever  the  sun  comes  to 
this  circle,  the  days  andnighta  are  equal  all 
over  the  globe ;  being  the  same  with  that 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe,  at  the 
time  of  the  two  equinoxes  of  spring  and 

autumn. Bquinoetial  Potafs,  the  two 

points,  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic  cross  each  other.^— jK^im- 
noetitti  Colurt,  the  great  circle  passing 
through  the  fiolei  of  the  sphere^  and  the 
equinoctial  points.. 

B'QUINOX,  in  astronomy,  the  time 
when  the  sun  anters  either  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  where  the  ecliptic  intersects  the 
eqmnoctisj.  When  the  sun  is  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  horison  of  every  place  is  dirided 
into  two  equal  pans  by  the  circle  bounding 
light  and  darkness:  hence  the  sun  is  visible 
everywhere  twelve  hours,  and  invisible  for 
the  same  time  in  each  24  hours.  As  the  sun 
is  in  one  of  them,  in  the  spring,  viz. March 
Sir'  =*  --  —lied  the  rental  equinox;  and 
in  ,  in  autumn,  viz.  September 

8S  ed  the  tnLtumtiat  equinox.    At 

all  es  the  lengths  of  the  day  and 

nij  equal,  and  their  difference  i» 

th  he  more  we  approach  either 

pa  the  same  latitude  it  is  every 

wl  ne.    Under  the  line  this  inc- 

Ely  vanishes :  there,  during  the 
I  equal  to  the  night,  the  snn 
al>  ds  six  honrs,  and  descends  six 

he  le  opposite  hemisphere  of  our 

ea , equahtyof  the  days  increases 

in  proportion  to  the  latitude:  the  days  in- 
crease there,  whi* e  the  nighta  diminish  with 
ns,  and  vice  «cr«d. 

EQ'UIPAGE,  the  {hmiture  of  an  army 
or  body  of  troops,  infantry  or  cavalry,  in- 
cluding whatever  is  necessary  for  a  mili- 
tary expedition. Camp  eipiipagt  includes 

tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  aceoia- 
moda'tion  in  cam]^. Pitld  equipag*  con- 
sists of  arms,  artillery,  waggons,  tumbriki, 
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t» 


>ed  —When  we  ipeak  of  a  body  of  troops 
being  furnished  with  armi  and  warlike 
apparatoa,  we  lay  they  are  equipped  for 


EQUIPOL'LENCE.  in  logic,  an  equiva- 
lence, or  agreement,  either  aa  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  as  to  the  grammatical  sense 
of  any  two  or  more  propositions ;  that  is, 
when  two  propositions  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing,  tnongh  they  express  it  diffe- 
rently. 

EQUI'RIA,  in  antiquity,  games  insti- 
tuted by  RomUlns  in  honour  of  Mars,  and 
which  consisted  in  horse-racing.  They  were 
celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  calenda  of 
March. 

EQUISETITM,  in  botany.  Horsetail,  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linucaa  system, 
class  24  Cryptogamia,  order  1  WUieet,  Na- 
tural order  of  fiema. 

EQ'UITANT,  in  botany,  a  term  used  in 
the  foliation  of  plants,  for  leaves  that  ride 
as  it  W0N^  over  one  another^ 

EOrUITES,  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
persons  of  the  second  degree  of  nobility, 
immediately  succeeding  the  senators  in 
point  of  rank.  Every  eqiun  or  knight  bad 
a  horse  kept  at  the  public  charge;  he  re- 
ceived also  the  stipend  of  a  horseman,  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  and  wore  a  ring,  wluch 
was  given  him  bv  the  state.  The  ^uite* 
eomposed  a  large  Dody  of  men,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Bomaa  eavdry ;  fbr  there  was  al- 
wavs  a  sufBcient  number  of  them  in  the  city, 
and  nothing  but  a  review  was  requisite  to 
fit  them  for  service. 

EQ'UITT,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  impar< 
tiAl  distridbntioB  of  justice.  So^  in  an  en- 
larged view,  Blaekstone  observe^  "  equity, 
in  its  true  and  nneral  meaning,  u  the  soul 
and  snirit  of  all  law;  positive  law  is  eon- 
strueo,  and  rational  law  is  made  bj  it.  In 
this,  eauity  is  synonymous  with  justiee." 
In  English  jurisprudence  a  eonrt  of  equity 
or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects  the 
operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and 
supplies  its  defects,  by  reasonable  oonstmo- 
tion,  and  by  rules  of  proceeding  and  de- 
ciding, which  are  not  admissible  in  a  court 
of  law.  Equity  then,  is  the  law  of  reason, 
exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  competent.  It  will  remove  legal 
impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion depending  at  law.  It  "will  prevent  a 
party  firom  improperiy  setting  up.  at  a  trial, 
some  tide  or  claim  which  would  be  inequit- 
able. It  will  compel  him  to  discover,  on 
his  own  oath,  facts  which  he  knows  are  ma- 
terial to  the  ri^t  of  the  other  party,  but 
which  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  the 
party  to  discover.  It  will  provide  for  the 
safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litiga- 
tion. It  will  counteract,  or  control  or  set 
aside,  fraudulent  judgments.  It  will  also 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  ewhuiee  jurisdic- 
tion; particularly  in  granting  special  relief 
bevond  the  reach  of  the  common  law.  It 
wiU  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  waste  or 
irreparable  u^ory,  or  to  secure  a  settled 
rightk  or  to  prevent  vexatious  Utigntions,  or 
to  eompel  tbe  restitution  of  title  deeds ;  it 


will  appoint  receivers  of  property,  where  it 
is  in  danger  of  misapplication ;  it  will  pro- 
hibit a  party  firom  leaving  the  country  in 
order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  it  will  decree  a  sp^ 
cific  performance  of  contracts  respecting 
real  estates ;  it  will,  in  many  cases*  supply 
the  imperfect  execution  of  instruments,  and 

^f_ ^., V ^r g^ 

int  ief 

in  ,d. 

m  ia 

asl  iks 

eqi  is- 

die  isi- 

tiv  •n- 

tit!  er, 

dw  of 


J; 


_  uwctt  HI  uae  wno  mort- 

{^iges  his  property,  to  have  a  reasonable 
time  allowed  him  to  redeem  it;  fbraltboni^ 
the  estate,  upon  non-payment  of  the  money, 
becomes  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet  equity 
considers  it  only  a  pledge  fat  the  monev, 
and  ffives  the  party  a  rig^t  to  redeem,  whicn 
is  caUed  his  equity  qf  redetuption. 

E'QUUS,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  ■witwi* 
comprehending  those  useful  domestic  ani- 
mals,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule. 

EQUIVALENTS,  a  term  employed  in 
chemical  philosophy,  to  express  the  parti- 
eular  weight  or  quantity  or  any  substance 
which  is  necessary  to  saturate  any  other 
with  which  it  can  combine.  Tables  <^  the 
oombining  quantities  of  all  chemical  agents 
have  been  drawn  up  and  arranged  to  guide 
the  chemist  in  experimental  researches. 
The  utility  of  these  tables  is  very  extensive; 
and  they  are  rendered  still  more  useful  when 
accompanied  by  a  logometric  sliding  scak^ 
the  application  of  which  to  this  purpose 
was  a  happy  invention  of  Dr.  Wollastox. 
——In  a^neral  sense,  the  word  equiui- 
lent  signines  that  which  is  equal  in  value, 
weight,  worth,  &c.,  vrith  something  else. 
Thus,  a  debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  his 
creditor  in  money,  may  pay  him  an  equi- 
valent. 

EQUIVOCAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
is  ambiguous  or  susceptible  of  different  con- 
structions ;  as,  that  man's  character  is  very 


EQUIVOCATION,  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms,  which  may  be  understood  by  ikt 
hearer  in  a  different  sense  tnaa  that  in  which 
thev  are  taken  by  the  speaker.  He  who  ia 
guilty  of  equivocatiOHf  may  be  fUrly  snqpect- 
ed  of  hypocrisy. 

EQ'UIVOQUE,  a  word  or  phraae  bub* 
ceptible  of  different  significations. 

ERA.     [See  ^Eba,  Erocn,  &c.] 

ERA'DI  ATION,  emission  of  rays  of  Ugkt. 

ERAiriCATED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  a  tree  or  plant  torn  up  by  the  root. 

ERASED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  fbr  the 
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BSCALADB,  in  the  military  art,  afcnions 
attack  made  upon  a  rampart,  or  icaling  the 
walls  of  a  fortification,  by  filling  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggrors,  called  fas- 
cines,  and  entering  by  ladders;  withoat 
proceeding  in  form,  breaking  gronnd,  or 
carrying  on  regular  works  to  secure  the 
men. 

£8CAL«OP,  in  ichthyology,  a  class  of  hi- 
valvular  shell-fish,  whose  snell  is  regularly 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  th« 
shell  is  a  trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  car- 
tilage for  its  hinge. 

ESCAPADE,  ubconsdous  impropriety  of 
spe<>rh  or  behaviour. 

ESCA'PE,  in  Drar,  is  where  a  person  ar- 
rested gains  his  liberty  before  he  is  ddiver- 
ed  bv  law.  In  ehnl  cases,  after  the  prisoner 
has  oeen  snifered  voluntarily  to  eseane,  the 
sheriif  can  never  after  retake  him,  ana  miut 
answer  fi;  r  the  debt;  but  the  plaintiff  maiy 
retake  him  at  any  time.  In  the  case  oi  a 
nei^gent  eaeape,  the  sheriif  upon  freah 
pnrsmt,  may  retake  the  prisoner,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  M  ezensed  if  he  have  him  again 


again 
before  any  action  is  bronght  against  him- 
self fimr  taiB  escape.  In  erjaiiaal  eases,  an 
escape  of  a  perMm  arrested  is  an  off^nee 
against  pnbhc  Justice,  and  the  party  ia 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment- 

ESCATBMBNT,  a  contrivance  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  of  a  timepiece  to  the  ba- 
lance or  pendnlnm,  to  relate  its  move- 
ments. 

ESCABTGATOIBB,  a  nursery  of  snails. 

ESCARPMENT,  or  ESCABP',  in  the 
military  art,  the  exterior  slope  facing  forti- 
-_^ — L_     ,L_  , .-_  $taipe  ' 


fied works;  the  interior 
coHMferfcani. 
HAR.in 


I  being  the 


ES'CHAR,  in  surgery,  the  emst  or  scab 
occasioned  by  bnmsMr  caustic  apj^eations. 

ESCHABCyriC,  in  medicine,  a  caustic 
application,  or  one  whieh  has  tht  power  of 
searine  or  destroying  the  fiesh. 

ESCHEAT,  in  Uw,  lands  or  profits  that 
fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  for- 
fdture,  the  death  of  the  tenant,  ot  through 
fisilure  of  heirs. 

ES'COBT.  a  guard  or  com] 
men  attending  an  oflElcer,  or 
visions,  or  munitions  conveyed  hy  land,  to 
protect  them  from  an  enemy,  Ac. 

ESCRO'LL,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  exte- 
rior ornaments  of  the  escuteheon,  represent- 
ing a  slip  of  parchment  or  pi^er,  on  which 
the  motto  is  generally  put, 

ES'CUAGB,  in  feudal  customs,  a  kind  of 
knight- service,  called  service  of  the  shield, 
bjr  which  the  tenant  was  boimd  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

ESCULA'PIAN  (from  ^Eteulapiua  the 
physician),  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

BS'CULBNT,  an  epithet  for  such  planU 
or  roots  as  may  be  eaten. 

BSCU'BIAL,  a  celebrated  palace  and 
monastery  in  Spain,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Madrid,  built  by  Philip  II.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  gridiron,  and  contains  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Lawrence's  church,  the 
monastery  of  Jerenomites,  and  the  free 
schools.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Philip,  on  the  day  of  the 


battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  whose  festival  was  on  that  day. 
Though  the  building  is  immensely  laige 
and  the  most  superb  in  the  kingdom,  its 
exterior  has  rather  the  austere  simplicity 
of  a  convent  than  the  elegutce  of  a  palace. 
It  is  a  auadrangle,  740  feet  in  length  by  680 
in  breadth ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  60  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

ESCUTCHEON,  in  heraldry,  the  shield 
on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represented.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  shields  used 
invrar. 

BS'DRAS,  the  name  oi  two  anoenrphal 
books,  nsuidly  bound  up  with  tne  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  always  exdnded  the 
Jewish  canon. 

ESPOU'SALS,  in  law,  a  eontraet  or  mu- 
tual promise  of  maniage  between  a  man 

E8PIUT  DB  C0BP8.  a  Freneh  phrase^ 
signifying  that  species  oif  attadimeat  with 
which  persons,  moie  eqpedally  military 
men,  are  animatad  to  theoorpa  or  servtoe 
to  which  they  belong. 

BSOTBB'IC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
private  instructions  and  doetrines  of  Py- 
thagoras ;  impoaad  to  emttrie,  or  public. 

ESPAL'IBB,  a  fruit  tree,  having  the 
branches  trained  to  a  frame,  or  fisstened  to 
stakes,  and  sjnread  laterally.  £i|>ali«rt  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  about  a  garden,  so 
as  to  enclose  qnartersor  separate  parts. 

B8TIONA6B,  a  system  of  employing 
spies,  or  secret  emissaries,  either  m  mili- 
ta37  or  political  afikirs. 

ESPLANA'DE,  in  fortification,  the  glacis 
of  the  counterscarp,  or  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way  towards  the  country. 
The  word  is  now  also  used  for  a  sloping 
walk  orpromenade. 

ESQUrBE,  anciently  a  shield  or  armour- 
bearer:  the  person  that  attended  a  knight 
in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his  shield.  It 
is  now  a  title  given  to  the  sons  of  knights, 
or  those  who  serve  the  king  in  any  worship- 
fill  calling,  as  oflloers  of  the  king's  courts, 
counsellors  at  law,  Ac.  It  has,  however, 
become  a  sort  of  vagne  and  undd&ned  eom- 
iriiment,  j^aced  at  the  end  of  a  man's  nans^ 
and  may  be  regarded  more  as  an  expreaaioB 
of  respect  than  anything  else. 

ES'SAT,  in  literature,  a  eomporition  in- 
tended to  prove  or  illustrate  a  particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical 


ES'SBNCB.  in  chemistry,  denotes  the 
purest,  most  subtUe,  and  balsamic  part  of 
a  body ;  extracted  either  by  simple  expres- 
sion, or  by  means  of  fire,  from  fruit,  flowers, 
&e.  Of  these  there  are  a  great  variety,  used 
on  account  of  their  agreeable  smell  and 
taste,  by  apothecaries,  perfiimers,  and 
others.— —In  philosophy,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  particular  nature  of  a  being  or 
substance,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others. 

ESSB'NES,  or  ESSE7IUNS,  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  one  of  the  three  ancient  sects 
among  that  people,  who  outdid  the  Pha- 
risees in  their  most  rigorous  observances. 
They  allowed  a  future  state,  but  denied  a 
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iMDneetkm  from  tbe  dcadk  Their  way 
of  lift  was  very  Angular:  they  did  not 
■■■I  I  J.  but  adopted  the  children  of  others 
whom  they  bred  uy  in  the  institntiovs  of 
their  sect:  they  despised  riches,  and  had 
all  things  in  commmi.  They  are  not  once 
mntaoBed  in  the  New  Testament,  becanae 
fkom  their  lore  of  aoUtnde,  they  were  little 
known,  and  from  their  inoffensive  way  of 
lilb  oar  Bavionr  had  no  oeeaaioB  to  censure 
them,  aa  he  frequently  does  the  Pharisees 


ESSENTIAL  OILS,  in  chemistry,  vols- 
tile  oils,  hariBK  a  stroo(  aromatie  smell, 
and  iHiich  are  orawn  from  plants  by  distil, 
latlon  ia  an  alemlnc  with  water,  in  distinc- 
tion from  empyreumatie  oils,  which  are 
*  by  an  open  fire  without  water.    The 


raised  bT 
pBBcipal 
of  tnrpen 
doiM^  a 
■assaftas. 


of  turpentine,  aniseed,  nutmeg;^  lavender* 
carraway,  peppermint,  spearmint, 

■,  camomile,  and  eitron.    The  taste 

of  thcae  oils  is  acrid  and  burning  t  and  their 


.  pungent,  generally  resembling 

the  taste  and  smdl  of  the  vegetables  aff<w£ 

faig  them. Esttntialtmltt,  such  saha  as 

are  procured  from  plants,  and  have  the  pro- 
perty of  cTTStalising. Ettential  proper- 

tiMt  m  logic,  such  aa  necessarily  depend 
upcm,  and  are  connected  with^  the  nature 
and  essence  of  a  things  in  distmetion  from 
the  aecMirafai. 

ESSOIN',  in  law,  an  excuse  bv  reason  of 
aM±neas  or  any  other  just  cause  for  one  that 
i«  sommoned  to  appear  and  answer  an  ac- 
tion, &c. ^The  first  throe  dayt  of  a  term 

Me  called  estem  dajf$,  as  three  days  are  al- 
lowed for  the  appearance  of  suitors. 

BS'SOBANT,  in  heraldrv,  a  term  for  a 
bird  T*f»»J«»g  on  the  grouua  with  its  wiogs 
exp<mded.  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  and  was 


*Bfi: 


'ABUSHMENT.  in  a  military  sense, 

the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army, 
regiment,  or  company,  which  being  much 
greater  in  war  thaA  in  peace,  has  given  rise 
to  the  distinctive  terms  of  War  Eitablinh- 

mcnt  and  Peace  Establishment. The 

word  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  church  established  by  law,  as 
belonging  to  the  E$tabli»htnent. 

ESTAFE'TTE,  a  military  courier,  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another;  or  a 
speedy  messenger  who  travels  on  horseback. 

BSTACA'DB,  in  the  military  art,  a  French 
word  for  a  dyke  constructed  with  piles  in 
the  sea,  a  rivCT,  or  morass,  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  troops. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title  or  interest 
that  a  Tfenom  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 


other  effects ;  comprehending  the  whole  in 
which  a  perstm  has  any  property.  Estates 
are  either  rtml  or  p*r»onali  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished into  freeholds,  which  descend 
to  heirs ;  or  chattels  and  effects,  which  go 
to  executors  or  administrators.  There  are 
also  estates  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  &e. 

Bttaiet  of  iho  Realm  are  the  distinct 

parU  of  any  state  or  government,  as  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  England. 

BST'HEB,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing   the   history  of  a 


Jewish  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle  Mor- 
deeai  at  Snushan,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasue- 
rus, one  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  Darius  Ilyptaspes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  Artystona  to 
be  Esther.  Scahger  considers  him  as 
Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Ilamcstris  as  Es- 
ther- Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  Ahasuerus  was  Artaxerxes  Looginui> 
nns;  and  the  Septuagint,  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus 
by  Artaxerxes. 

ESTIMATE,  a  judgment  or  opinion 
formed  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it. 
Also  a  compu  tation  of  probable  value  or  cost, 
sneh  as  is  generally  prepared  by  engineers, 
architects,  and  builders,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  any  undertaking. 

ESTIVATION,  the  act  of  passing  the 
summer ;  and  whatever  pertains  to  summer 

is 'termed  e«ftrai< Bttivatiom,  in  botany, 

denotes  the  disposition  of  the  petals  aithm 
the  floral  gem  or  bud ;  1.  eomroUte,  when 
the  petals  are  rolled  together  like  a  scroU  ; 
8.  Mi6rie«<«^  when  the  edges  lap  over;  3. 
eoudupUeate,  when  they  are  doubled  to- 
gether; 4.  rolrale,  when  as  they  arc  about 
to  expand  they  are  placed  liked  the  ghunea 

SCTaVEBS,  in  law,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance out  of  lands  or  goods  £at  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  man  accused  of  felony,  during 
his  imprisonment.  But  it  is  more  generally 
taken  for  certain  allowances  of  vrood  made 
to  tenants,  and  called,  from  the  Saxim, 
houM-bote,  hedge-hoie,  plouf/k-bote,  Ac 

ESTBAPA'DE,  the  motion  of  a  restive 
horse,  which,  to  j^  rid  of  his  rider,  rears 
high  and  kidis  violently. 

ESTEAT,  a  tame  beast  found  without 
any  owner  luaown,  which,  if  not  reclaimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  foils  to  the  hurd  of 
the  manor. 

ESTREAT',  in  law.  a  true  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  an  original  writing,  partunilarly  of 
the  penalties  or  fines  to  oe  leried  by  the 
bailiff  or  other  officer,  of  every  man  for  his 


ESTUAST,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  or  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide 
meets  the  current. 

ES'URINB  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
which  are  of  a  fretting  or  eating  quality, 
which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  where  great  quan- 
tities of  oosl  are  burnt. 

£T  CAT'ERA,  and  the  contraction  eie. 
or  Sre^  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
kind:  and  so  forth. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  on 
copper  or  steel,  in  which  the  lines  and 
strokes  are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.     [See 

EWOBAVIWO.] 

ETER'NITT,  everlasting  duration,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  a  term  expressive  of 
that  perpetuity  which  can  onl^  be  imagined, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiv- 
ing when  time  was  not,  or  will  not  be; 
hence  many  have  concluded  that  there  has 
been  an  eternity  of  past  time,  and  must  be 
an  eternity  of  future  time. 
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ETE'SIAN  "WINDS,  a  term  applied  to 
yearly  or  stated  periodical  winds,  answering 

to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies. By 

Etetianwindt,  in  ancient  history,  are  meant 
such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  from  whatever  part  of  the  compass 
they  may  come. 

ETHER,  in  chemistry,  a  light,  volatile, 
and  inflammable  liquid,  the  product  of  the 
distillation  of  equal  measures  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  to 

water,  as  632  to  1000 :  it  boils  at  QS**. 

The  name  of  ether  is  also  given  to  the  sub- 
tile matter  or  gas  which  mis  space,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
atmospheric  air. 

ETHE'REAL,  containing  or  filled  with 
ether;  as  ttkereal  apace,  rar  the  ethereal 
regions. 

ETH'ICS.  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or 
science  of  min-al  philosophy,  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  springs  and  prind- 
pies  of  human  conduct. 

E'THIOP'8  MINERAL,   in  chemistrr, 

black  sulphuret   of  mercury. Eikio^t 

wutrtialt  iron  in  the  first  stage  of  calci- 
nation. 

ETHMOID'AL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  sutures  of  the  skuU,  which  goes 
round  the  oa  etkmoidea,  flrom  wliich  it  de- 
rives its  name,  separating  it  from  the  bone 

in  contact  with  it. ^The  m  etkmoiden  is 

one  of  the  most  curious  bones  in  the  human 
body :  it  is  exceedingly  light,  spongy,  and 
consists  of  manv  convoluted  i^tes,  which 
form  a  net- work,  like  honey  oomb.  It  is 
curiously  enclosed  in  the  o»/ronti»,  betwixt 
the  orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One 
horisontal  plate  receives  the  olfactorv 
nerves,  which  perforate  that  plate  with 
such  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resem- 
bles a  sieve ;  whence  the  bone  is  named 
eribtiform,  or  ethmoid  bone.  Other  plates, 
dropping  perpendicularly  from  this  one,  re- 
ceive the  divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  expanding  with  the  organ  of 
smelling ;  and  these  bones  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  fiat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the  ot 
planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the  eth- 
moid bone  supports  the  fore-part  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfactonr  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling^  and  makes  a  chief 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

ETH'NICAL,  pertaining  to  the  heathen 
nations,  or  those  which  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity. 

ETHOL'OOT,  a  treatise  on  morality  or 
the  science  of  ethics.  Henee,  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  mo- 
ralitv,  is  termed  an  ethologi$t. 

ETIOLATION,  the  operation  of  being 
whitened,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun : 
a  term  often  used  in  botany. 

ETIOL'OGY,  an  account  of  the  causes  of 
anything,  particularly  of  diseases. 

ETIQUETTE,  (proa,  etikef)  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  good  manners  obsttrved  to- 


wards particular  persons,  either  at  court  or 
in  genteel  life. 

ETRAPA'DE.  in  archeeology,  a  crane  and 
pulley,  which  was  formerly  used  in  France 
by  way  of  a  tortture. 

ETYMOLOGY,  a  branch  of  philology, 
whicn  teaches  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  radical 
or  primary  signification.  In  grammar,  it 
comprehends  not  only  the  derivation  of 
words,  but  their  varioiu  inflections  and  mo- 
difications. One  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
deduction  of  words  firom  their  originals,  is 
called  an  etymologitt. 

EUCHARIST,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  so  called  because  the  death 
of  our  Reaeemer  is  thereby  conunemorated 
with  thankful  remembrance,  and  bread  and 
wine  are  taken  as  emblems  of  his  flesh  and 
blood. 

EUCHLO'RINE,  in  chemistry,  protox> 
yde  of  chlorine. 

EUCHOL'OGT,  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  ordinances. 

EUCHYM'IA,  or  EU'CHYMY,  in  medi- 
cine, a  good  state  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  ot  the  body. 

EUCHYSID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
variety  of  augite. 

EU'CLASB,  a  species  of  emerald,  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  remarkably 
brittle. 

EU'CRAST,  in  medicine,  such  a  well 
proportioned  mixture  of  qualities  in  bodies, 
as  to  constitute  sound  health. 

EU'DIALYTE,  a  mineral  of  a  brownish 
red  colour. 

EUDIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity 
of  orrgen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical 
air.  when  a  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  is  to  be 
made  with  atmospheric  air,  the  most  conve- 
nient apparatus  consisu  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  top,  and  graduated  by  a  diamond 
into  cubic  inches  and  parts.  The  Iowct  ap- 
erture may  be  widened,  in  order  that  the 
gases  may  more  easily  be  passed  np,  and 
likewise  to  afford  the  facility  of  its  stand- 
ing alone  upon  the  pneumatic  shelf.  It  is 
likevrise  usual  and  advantageous  to  fit  a 
stopper  in  the  mouth  by  grinding.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  eudiometers,  by  which  the 
method  of  analyzing  air  differs;  and  in  all 
of  them  there  is  at  times  some  uncertainty. 
The  eudiometer  of  Davy,  more  recently  in- 
vented, is,  however,  said  to  be  free  ftom 
objection;  and  the  apparatus  is  portable, 
simple,  and  convenient ;  Take  a  small  glass 
tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  equi- 
distant parts ;  fill  this  tube  with  the  air  to 
be  examined,  and  plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or 
any  other  convenient  vessel,  containing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  green  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitrous  gas.  All  that  is  nepessary  to  be 
done,  is,  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  i&sorbed. 
and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  nitnms  acid.    It  is 
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Bccewary  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the 
rreatest  abaorption  should  be  marked,  as 
tbe  mixture  afterwards  emits  a  httle  gas 
which  woold  idter  the  result.    The  air  of 
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of  dUTerent  kinds  of  agrimony. 

EUTBP8T,  in  medicine,  good  concoetioa 
in  the  atomach ;  perfect  digestion. 

EITPHEMISM,  in  rhetorie,  a  flgnre  by 
which  things  in  themsdves  disagreeable 
and  shocking,  are  eznressed  in  terms  nei- 
ther offensiTe  to  good  manners  nor  repul- 
sire  to  "  ears  polite." 

EUTHONT,  an  easy  and  smooth  ennn- 
of  worda.    A  grammatical  licence, 


whcrriiy  a  letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  con- 
verted  into  a  amoother,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  roles,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moling  amoothneas  and  elegance  in  tbe 
pronuDcaation. 


BUPHOB'BIA.  in  botanr,  a  genus  of 
plaau  of  many  species,  UMMtlv 
Imeaous  aucculents,  some  of  them  armed 


(by  her- 


withtboma.  They  beloas  to  class  n  d^. 
dteaudria,  order  3  Trigynta. 

EUPHOB'DIUM.  m  medicine,  a  con- 
Crete  gum^reain,  the  produce  of  an  African 
perennial  plant.  When  first  chewed  it  has 
little  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid 
baming  impreasion  to  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  throat,  which  is  very  permanent,  and 
alaaosl  insupportable. 

EU'EITB.  or  WHijasToira,  in  geology, 
a  finely  granulated  felspar,  or  rery  small- 
grained  granite,  with  tbe  parts  ao  intimately 
blended  aa  often  to  iq>pear  compact.  • 


EUHITHlfT,  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  is  a  certain  miO«>ty.  elegance^ 
and  ease  in  the  various  parts  of  a  bothr. 
arising  from  its  just  proportions. —•  In 
medicme.  euritkmf  sigmfies  a  good  disposi- 
tion  of  the  pulse. 

EUSTATHIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians, 
the  followers  of  Eustathias,  an  Armenian 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  under 
pretence  of  great  purity  and  severity,  in- 
troduced manv  irregularities. 

ETTSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
building  in  which  the  columns  are  placed 
at  the  most  convenient  distances  from  each 
odter.mostof  the  interoolumniations  being 
just  two  dUuneters  and  a  quarter  of  the 
column. 

EUTYCTHIANS,  a  religious  sect  in  the 
fifth  century,  called  after  one  Eotychus, 
who  maintdned,  among  other  thmgs,  that 
the  fiesh  of  Christ  differed  in  its  natniy 
from  that  of  mankind. 

EVACUAMT8.  in  medicine,  such  medi. 
eines  as  diminish  the  animal  fluids,  by 
throwing  out  some  morbid  or  redundant 
humour,  or  such  as  attenuate  and  promote 
its  motion  and  circulation. 

EYACUA'TION,  in  medidne,  the  dis- 
charge  of  superfiuous  humours  or  ezcre- 
meats  out  of  the  bodr,  by  cathartics,  Ac 

Svaenativn,  in  mihtary  affitbs,  the  leav' 

ing  a  town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which  has 
been  occupied  as  a  military  poet  or  position. 

EYAN'OELIST,  ageaofal  name  given  to 
those  who  write  or  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin, 
ngnifring  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings, 
or  is  the  messenger  of  good  news.  But  it 
is  applied  principally  to  the  writers  of  the 
four  Gospels,  or  Svanffelia,  vis.  Matthew, 

Bfark,  Luke,  and  John. ^Theword  also 

denotes  certain  ministers  in  the  primitive 
ehureh,  who  assisted  the  Apostles  in  dif- 
fiising  the  knowledge  of  the  aospel,  and 
traveOed  about  to  execute  sucn  commis- 
sions  as  they  were  entrusted  with,  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

EVAPORATION,  in  natural  phUowyphy, 
is  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour, 
which,  in  conseouenee  of  becoming  Ughter 
than  the  atmosphere,  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  partial  condensation,  forms 
clouds.  It  differs  from  exhalatioii,  which 
is  properiya  dispersion  of  dry  particles  from 
a  body.  When  water  is  heated  to  S13«  it 
boils,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam ; 
and  the  same  change  takes  place  in  much 
lower  temperatures;  but  in  that  case  the 
evaporation  is  slower,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  steam  is  smaller.  As  a  very  consider- 
able  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  and  as  this  water  is 
constantly  evaporating  and  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere  in  the  state  <^  vapour,  a  pre- 
determination of  the  rate  of  evapora- 


tion must  be  ot  very  great  importance  in 
meteorology. 

EVA'S  I  ON,  the  act  of  eluding  or  es- 
caping  from  the  pressure  of  an  argument, 
or  from  an  aceiuation,  charge,  or  inter- 
rogatory. 
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EVATE8,  n  bnmch  of  the  Druids,  or  an- 
cient  Celtic  pliilosophera.  Strabo  divides 
the  British  and  Gaiuish  philosophers  into 
three  sects,  Bards,  Evates,  and  Druids. 
He  adds,  that  the  Bards  were  the  poets  and 
musicians:  the  Bvates,  the  priests  and  na- 
turalists ;  and  the  Druids  were  moralists  as 
well  as  naturalists. 

EVECTICA,  or  EVECmCS,  that  part 
of  physic  which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a 
{^ooid  habit  of  body. 

EVECTION  0/  the  moon,  in  astronomy, 
one  of  her  most  considerable  irregularities, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  her ; 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish 
the  equation  of  the  centre  at  the  syxygles, 
and  to  increase  it  in  the  quadrature. 

E'VENING,  or  EVE,  the  precise  time 
when  evening  begfins  is  not  ascertained  by 
usage.  In  strictness,  evening  commences 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  continues 
during  twilight,  and  night  commences  with 
total  darkness.  But  it  sometimes  includes 
a  portion  of  the  afternoon;  as  in  the  phrase, 
"  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  the 
church ;"  and  in  customary  language  it  ex- 
tends to  bed-time;  as  "  I  spent  the  evening 

with  a  friend." Figuratively,  we  use  it 

for  the  decline  of  life,  or  old  age ;  as  "  the 
evening  of  life." Evening  ttar,  iu  astro- 
nomy, Hesperus  or  yaspet;  Venus,  when 
visible  in  the  evening. 

EVnBRGREEN,  in  horticulture,  a  spe- 
cies of  perennials  which  preserve  their  ver- 
dure all  the  year  round,  such  as  laurels, 
hollies,  bays,  pines,  firs,  &c. 

EVIDENCE,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
means  the  proofs  which  establish,  or  have  a 
tendency  to  establish,  any  facts  or  conclu- 
sions. It  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts, 
mathematical,  moral,  and  legal.  The  first 
is  employed  in  the  demonstrations  which 
belong  to  pure  mathematics;  the  second 
is  employed  in  the  general  affairs  of  life, 
and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  applied 
to  convince  the  understanding  in  cases  not 
admitting  of  strict  demonstration;  the 
third  is  tnat  which  is  employed  in  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  litigants.  Ac- 
cording to  our  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
common  law  trials,  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  jury  to  decide  all  matters  of  tact. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be 
given,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at 
the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  all  mat- 
ters of  law,  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question 
arises,  whether  anything  offered  as  proof 
at  such  trial  is  or  is  not  proper  to  go  be- 
fore the  jury  as  evidence,  that  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  court,  and,  unless  per- 
mitted hj  the  court,  it  can  never  lenilly 
come  before  the  consideration  of  the  Jury. 
Hence,  whatever  is  so  x>ermitted  to  be 
brought  before  the  jiur,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fiu5t 
in  dispute  between  the  parties,  is  in  a  legal 
sense,  evidence,  and  is  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  argument  and  comment. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  very  important  distinc- 


tion, at  the  common  law,  as  to  the  c»Mj»e- 
tency  and  the  credibility  of  evidence.  It  is 
competent,  when  by  the  principles  of  law, 
it  is  admissible  to  establish  any  foct,  or  has 
any  tendency  to  prove  it.  It  is  eredibie, 
when,  being  introduced,  it  affords  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  fact.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  evidence  may  be  competent  to  be 
produced  before  a  jury,  when  it  may  never- 
theless not  amount  to  credible  proof,  so  aa 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  such  as.  if  before 
them,  would  satisfy  their  minds  of  the 
truth  of  the  fisct,  but  yet,  by  the  rules  of 
law,  it  is  not  admissible.  Whether  there 
is  any  evidence  of  a  fiwt,  is  a  question  for 
the  court;  whether  it  is  nffieient,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury. 

E'VIL,  in  philosophy,  &c.  is  either  moral 
or  natural.  Moral  evil  is  any  deviation 
of  a  moral  agent  from  the  rules  of  conduct 
prescribed  to  him.  Some  make  the  essence 
of  moral  evil  consist  in  the  disagreement  of 
our  manners  to  the  divine  wUl,  whether 
known  by  reason  or  revelation ;  others,  in 
being  contrary  to  reason  and  truth ;  and 
others,  in  being  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture, faculties,  affections,  and  aitoation  of 
mankind. 

EVOCATI,  soldiers  among  the  Romans, 
who  having  served  their  full  time  in  the 
army,  went  afterwards  volunteers  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  favourite  general ;  on  which 
account  they  were  called  by  the  honourable 
names  of  Emeriti  and  Ben^ficimrii. 

EVOCATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
solemn  invitation  or  prayer  to  the  gods  of  a 
besieged  town,  to  forsake  it  and  come  over 
to  the  besiegers. 

E VOLUTE,  in  geometry,  an  original 
curve  fVom  which  another  is  described. 

EVOLUTION,  in  military  tactics,  the 
complicated  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
when  they  change  their  position  by  count«'r- 

marching,  wheeling,  &c. In  gwmctry, 

the  unfolding  or  opening  a  curve,  and 
making  it  describe  an  evolvent. In  alge- 
bra, the  extraction  of  root*  from  powers ; 
the  reverse  of  involution. 

EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  the  curve 
described  f^m  the  evolnte. 

EW'RT,  an  office  in  the  royal  honsebold. 
where  thgr  take  care  of  the  table  linen,  4c 

EXACERBATION,  in  medicine,  the  in- 
creased riolence  of  a  disease.  The  tetm  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  periodioal  in- 
crease of  remittent  and  continued  fevers, 
where  there  ii  no  absolute  cessation  of  the 
fever. 

EXACTION,  the  act  of  demanding  with 
authority,  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield; 
as  ihe  exaction  of  tribute  or  obedience. 

EXJB'RESIS,  in  surgery,  the  operation 
of  extracting  or  taking  avray  something 
that  is  hurtful  to  the  human  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  iu  rhetoric,  a  kind 
of  hyperbole,  whereby  things  are  augmented 
or  amplified,  by  saying  more  than  the  strict 
truth  will  warrant.— —In  painting,  a  me- 
thod of  giving  a  representation  of  things 
too  strong  for  the  life. 

EXALTATION,  in  astrology,  the  dignity 
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bodiea  or  their  qualities 


which  a  planet  aeqaim  iu  certain  ugiis  or 
parts  of  the  sodiac,  which  dig^mty  i«  wip- 
Bosed  to  gire  it  an  extratntUoarj  etticacy  and 

udluenoed In  pharmacy,  the  reunement 

or  subtilication 
and  virtues. 

EXAMINATION,  in  its  primary  sense, 
ia  a  careftil  and  accurate  inapection  or  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  (Uncover  the  real  state  of 
any  thing.— —In  judicial  proceedings,  an 
attempt  to  aaoertaia  truth,  eenerally  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  examined,  by  interroga. 
tories.r— In  schools,  an  inquiry  into  the 
acquisitions  of  the  students,  b^  questioning 
them  in  literature  and  the  saences,  or  by 

hearing  their  recitals. In  chemistry  and 

the  sciences  tceneraily,  a  searching  for  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  ex- 
periments. 

EXAM'INBB8,  in  law,  two  officers  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  who  are  appointed, 
on  oath,  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
aide. 

EXANTHEMA,  or  EXANTHEM'ATA. 
fiprtiig  physicians,  sny  kind  of  efflorescence 
or  eruption,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, Ac  The  term  is  now  bmited  by 
systematic  Dosologists,  to  such  eruptions 
as  are  accompanied  with  ferer.— — llie  ad- 
jective ia  *aantk«mat9m. 

EXANTHBCXPIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  mclancholr  madness,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient fisnciea  himself  a  brute. 

EX'AKCH,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  sent 
by  the  emperors  of  the  East  into  Italy,  as 

prefect  or  governor. Smarek  also  denotes 

an  officer  still  subsisting  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  visits  the  provinces,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  do 
their  duty. 

EXABTICULATION,  in  surgery,  the 
dislocation  of  a  j«i»t- „ 

EXAUCTORATION,  or  EXAUTHO- 
RATION,  in  Boman  antiquity,  temporary 
dismiaaion  from  service :  thus  the  exauetori 
milite*  were  deprived  of  their  pay  and  arms, 
without  being  absolutely  discharged. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  a  law,  whereby  a  «-idow,  whom  her 
husband's  brother  reAued  to  marry,  had  a 
right  to  summon  him  to  a  court  of  justice 
Md,  upon  his  reAisal,  might  etcateeatt  him, 
that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  spit  in 
his  face;  both  of  which  were  consider'^ 
actions  of  great  ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY, 


rred 


««  ^— . »  *»ile  of  honour  for- 
merly given  to  kings  and  emperors,  but  now 
given  to  governors,  ambassadors,  &c.  who 
are  elevated  by  virtue  of  particular  offices. 
The  title  of  excellency  is  m  no  case  heredi- 
tary, or  transferable  ftom  one  member  to 
anodier,  but  always  belongs  to  the  office,  and 
is  only  borne,  on  the  European  continent, 
by  miniaters  in  actual  service,  by  the  high- 
est court  and  military  dignitaries,  and  by 
ambaaaadors  and  plenipotentiaries.  Fo<. 
reign  ministers  are  addressed  by  the  title 
oi  pour  exetlUney,  bv  way  of  courtesy,  even 
if  they  have  no  rank  which  entitles  them 
to  thM  distinction^  but  thargia  d't^fture* 
never  receive  this  title. 

EXCEPTION,    m   law,  the  denial  of 
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what  ia  alleged  and  considered  as  valid  by 
the  other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading. Bill  itf  except  ion;  is  a  state- 
ment of  exceptions  to  evidence,  filed  by 
the  party,  ana  which  the  judge  must  sign 
or  seal. 

EXCESS',  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is 
the  difference  between  any  two  unequal 
numbers  or  qnantities.  or  that  wliich  is 
left  after  the  less  is  taken  fVom  or  out  of 

the  greater. In  morals,  any  indulgence 

of  appetite  ox  passion,  beyond  the  laws  of 
God  or  the  rules  of  propriety. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  traffic  by 
permutation,  or  the  act  of  giving  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another.    The  receipt  or 

Enyment  of  money  in  one  country  for  the 
ke  sum  in  another,  bv  means  of  bUU  nf 
exchange.  Thus,  A  m  London  b  creditor 
to  B  in  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  lOUl.  C  in 
London  ia  debtor  to  D  in  Paris,  in  a  like 
sum:  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the 
London  debtor,  and  the  Paris  creditor  is 
paid  by  the  Paris  debtor;  and,  conse- 
quently, two  debts  are  paid,  though  no 
specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
from  Paria  to  London.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and  the  great 
convenience  here  representAl  is  the  foun- 
dation of  exchange  itself.  That  variation 
abine  and  beUno  par,  which  is  called  the 
course  of  exchange,  results  from  the  same 
causes  that  act  upon  the  price  of  commo 
dities  of  every  other  kind.  If  bills  upon 
Paris  be  scarce,  that  is.  if  Paris  is  but  little 
indebted  to  London,  the  London  creditor, 
who  wants  bills  on  Paris  to  remit  to  that 
city,  is  obliged  to  purchase  them  deariy;  then 
the  course  of  exchange  is  above  par:  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  London  owes  less  to  Paris 
than  Paris  owes  to  London,  Paris  bills  will 
be  proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange 
with  that  city  below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a 
maxim  that,  when  the  course  of  exchange 
rises  oteve  par,  the  balance  of  trade  runs 

against  the  country  where  it  rises. In 

London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and 
sold  by  brokers,  wlto  go  round  to  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  and  discover  whether  they 
are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of  the 
brokers  of  most  influence^  after  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  relative  supply  of  and 
demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  of  the 
day  are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  par- 
ticular bills,  firom  their  being  in  very  high 
or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to.  In  Lon- 
don and  other  great  commercial  cities,  a 
class  of  middle-men  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange,  buying 
bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling 

them  when  a  fall  is  anticipated. Kx- 

change,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  in  one  place  is  equal 
to  a  given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a 

certain  course  of  exchange. Course  qf 

exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt  two 
places,  which  is  always  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled.  Arbitration  <^f  exchange  is  a  cal- 
culation of  the  exchanges  of  differeut  places 
to  discover  which  is  the  most  profitable. 
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BXCHA'NGE.  (ofUn  eontnusted  into 
Chahob),  ngnifies  aboildiog  or  other  plaoa 
in  conaidarable  trading  does,  where  the 
mcrohanti,  agents,  bankers,  bndcera,  and 


at  certain  times,  to  confier  and  treat  to* 
gether  of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
remittances,  pajmenta,  adreatwes,  asaa- 
rances,  freights,  and  other  mercantile  ne> 
godations  both  br  sea  and  land. 

BXCHBQ'UEB,  in  Britiahjarispradenee, 
an  ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
oaases  ooaoeming  the  rerenaes  and  rights 
of  the  Clown  are  heard  and  determined, 
and  where  the  crown^rerenaes  are  received. 
It  took  this  name  firom  the  doth  that 
coTcred  the  table  of  the  eonrt,  which 
was  part7>colonred  or  chequered.  This 
eoort  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Wil-. 


I,  an  inland  datr,  paid  in  some  in- 
nomty  consumed,  or 


s  public  Sxehe- 
qucr  is  under  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasurr,  and  of  a  minister  called  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.^ ^To  institute  a 

process  against  a  person  in  this  court,  is 
fftH^M^  to  caeAcfiMi' nim. 

BXCHEQ'VEa-BILLS,  bills  for  money, 
or  promissory  notes,  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, under  the  authority  of  goremment, 
and  bearing  f 

BXCI'8B, 

stances  upon  then 

on  the  retail,  which  is  the  last  stage  before 
consumption;  but  in  others  this  duty  is 
paid  at  the  manuflirtories.  Theexdsewaa 
first  introduced  by  the  poriiament  which  be- 
headed Charles  I.  and  lU  great  founder  was 
Mr.  Prm;  and  is  now  one  of  the  moat  con- 
siderable branches  of  the  nati<mal  revenue. 
It  was  formerly  farmed  out,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent managed  for  the  government  by  eom- 
misaifmers,  who  recdve  the  whole  product 
of  the  exdse,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer. 
——The  officer  vrfao  inspects  exdseable  com- 
modities and  rates  tluB  duties  on  them  is 
called  an  csrdamMn. 


EXCIS'ION,  in  soxvery,  a  cutting  out,  or 
itting  off  any  part  of  the  body. 
BXCITABILITT.  susceptibUity  of  in- 


creased  vital  action  by  the  force  of  stimu- 
lants. 

EXCITING  CAUSES,  in  medidn^  are 
those  which  immediately  produce  disease^ 
or  those  which  exdte  the  action  of  predis- 
ponent  causes. 

EXCLAMA'TION,  emphatical  utterance ; 

r  the  sign  by  which  emphatical  utterance 

marked ;  thua  (t).^— In  grammar,  a  word 
expressing  some  passitm,  as  wonder,  fear, 

EXCOBfMXJNICATION,  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure^  whereby  a  person  is  exduded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived of  some  dvil  rif^ts.  In  the  present 
state  of  church-government  in  Eni^and, 
excommunieation  is  seldom  used  but  as  a 
aort  of  writ  of  outlawry  im  contempt  of 
the  bishop's  court,  in  tbe  several  descrip- 
tions of  causes  that  belong  to  ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction.  It  is  published  in  the  church, 
and  if  the  offender  does  not  snluBit  in  fortv 
days,  the  dvil  magistrate  inteiposes,  antf- 
thc  excommanicatMl  person  ia  miprisoned 


tiUhesnl 

The  Soman  Catholics  use  the  phrase  /W- 
wUnatiug  ««  at— MwnatpotHMi,  to  signify  the 
solemn  pronouncing  of  an  exctunmunaca- 
tioD  after  several  admonitions.  This  M- 
mination  principally  consisu  of  curses, 
execrations,  and  other  odiooa  eeremontes; 

and  is  called  anathema,  [which  see.] Mm- 

eowtmmniemtion  taaonggt  the  Jews  was  of 
three  kinds  or  degrees.  The  first  was  called 
Ifiddui,  and  was  a  separation  for  a  few  days. 
The  second  was  Clurim,  and  was  a  separation 
attended  with  execration  and  malediction ; 
the  third  was  Skammatha,  and  was  the  laat 
and  greater  excommunication.— —JEMma- 
antaiMrtiea  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  exduded  the  person,  on  whom  it  waa 
pronounced,  ttam  the  sacrificea  and  tem- 
ples, and  ddivered  him  over  to  tiie  Fmriet. 

EXCREMBNTITIOU8,  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to 
be  evacuated*from  the  huBMa  body. 

BXCRBB'CBNC^  in  surgery,  a  preter- 
natural tumour  which  arises  upon  the  skin, 
dther  in  the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle. 

BXCBB'TION,  in  medicine,  a  separa- 
tion of  scmie  flmd,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  means  of  the  ^Jtnda.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  dischargee  tnim  the  bowda,  which 
are  called  alnae  mcrrtitm. 

EXCU'BIiE,  in  antimutv,  the  watchea 
and  guarda  kept  in  the  day  m  the  Bomana, 
in  distinction  mm  vigUim,  wnieh  were  kept 
at  night. 

BX'BAT,  in  ecdeuastical  history,  a  term 
employed  in  the  permission  whidi  a  bishop 
granta  to  ajmeat  to  go  out  of  his  dioceae. 

EXECU'TION,  in  law,  the  completintr 
or  finishinff  some  act,  as  of  judgment  or 
deed,  and  it  usually  signifies  the  obtaining 

-■—  of  any  thing  reodved  by  judg- 

'.    Also,  the  ~ 


toflaw. 

itenee  or  judgment  of  coW;  as  the  in- 
lietion  of  ^pital  punishment. 
EXECUIIONBB,  the  officer  who  inllicU 
it  in  pursuance  of  a  l^al 
hr 


the  common 

EXECUTIVE,  m  politics,  that  bran<A 
of  the  government  which  executes  the  ftmc- 
tiona  of  governing  the  state.  The  word  is 
used  in  distinction  from  UaitlaiiM  and 
judieiaL  The  body  that  deliberates  and 
enacts  laws,  is  Upulativei  the  body  that 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases,  is  iudieial;  and  the  body  that  car- 
ries the  laws  into  effect,  or  auperintenda 
the  enforcement  of  them,  is  txecMtite.  Jn 
all  monarehical  states  this  power  rests  in 
the  prinee. 

EXECUTOB,  inlaw,  a  person  appointed 
by  another's  last  will  and  testament,  to 
have  the  execution  of  the  same  after  his 
decease,  and  the  disposing  of  the  testator's 
goods  and  effects,  according  to  the  intent 
oftbewilL 

EXECUTORY,  inlaw,  signifies  that 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  a  fiiture  contin- 
gency; as  an  cafaifory  devise  or  remainder. 
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BXB'ORA,  inairtuiaitf.aceBefalauM 
for  rach  bnilditifa  ■»  were  custittct  from 
tke  main  body  of  tbo  charcbes,  and  yet 
viUiin  the  limit  •  of  the  oonseemted  gfoottd. 

KXBGB^IS.  a  diMoiine  iatcaded  to 
erplain  or  illustrate  a  •otoect. 

BXBMTLAB,  a  pattern  or  modd;  the 
idad  model  which  an  artist  attempta  to 

imitate. ^lliat  which  serves  as  a  model 

tar  imitation,  or  as  a  warning  for  others, 
a%  «Maip/«nr  ja*tiee ; 


EXBQU  ATUE,  an  oOcial  reeonition  of 
a  penoB  in  the  character  of  consul  or  com< 
mereial  agent,  aathohaing  him  to  exercise 
his  powers. 

EX'BRCISE,  the  nertion  of  the  body, 
for  health,  amuaement.  labour,  or  the  at> 
tmnment  of  any  art.  Exercise  increases 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  attenuates  and 
divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
perspiration,  as  well  as  a  due  accretion  of 
all  the  bmnoors;  (or  it  accelerates  the 
animal  spirits,  and  fhcilitates  their  distri- 
bution into  all  the  tibres  of  the  body, 
strengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite, 
and  helps  digeraon.  Whence  it  arises, 
that  those  who  accustom  themselres  to 
exereiae  are  generally  very  robust,  and  sel« 
dom  sniuect  to  diseases.  It  siHHild  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  studious  habits, 
that  the  ddicate  springs  of  our  frail  ma- 
chines lose  their  activitT,  and  the  ressels 
become  clogged  with  obstmctkms,  when 
we  totally  desist  firom  exercise ;  from  which 
conseooenees  arise  which  necessarily  af> 
feet  the  brain:    a  mere  studious  life 


therefore  equally  prcyndicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind,  we  may  ftirther  observe, 
that  an  indination  to  study  oi^t  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  aversion  to  sod- 
ety  and  motion.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is 
to  live  among  his  fellows ;  and  whatever 
may  be  his  situation  in  the  worid,  there  are 
a  thousand  occasions  wherdn  his  physical 
energies  may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Many  rational  eanses  have  therefore  |iven 
rise  to  the  practice  of  particular  exercises ; 
and  those  legislat(M«  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent, 
have  instituted  opportunities  for  enabling 
vonth  who  devote  themselves  to  study,  to 
oeeome  expert  also  in  laudable  exercises. 
"  We  shall  walk,  mn.  dance,  svrim.  fences 
Bwl,  and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr. 
IWm),  unlcsa  we  make  choice  of  an  a]rree- 
able  friend  to  accompany  us.  Solitude  is 
the  bane  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  which  suffers  most,  the  soul  in 
iu  quaUties.  or  the  body  in  its  tempera- 
ment, from  being  alone.  Too  great  a  con- 
course of  people  breeds  disease.  Too  much 
company  is  destructive  to  cheerfulness. 
For  the  sake  of  both  mind  and  body,  there- 
fors^  we  should  move  in  a  little  circle,  and 

let  heaven  circumsGribe  it  for  us." Men^ 

lal  eaercUe  is  the  exertion  of  the  mind  or 
faculties  for  improvement,  as  in  the  various 
bmnches  of  literature,  art,  and  science.—— 
Military  exereite  consists  in  the  use  of 
srma,  in  marches,  evolutions,  Ac Hanoi 


t  oath 


artillery,  and  in  the  evolutions  o^  fleets. 

EXER'OUB,  a  term  used  by  medallisU 
to  denote  the  little  space  around  and  with- 
out the  work  or  figures  of  a  medal  for  an 
inscription.  Ac 

EXFOLIATION,  in  surgery,  the  scaUng 
of  a  bone;  the  process  oi  separating,  aa 
pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the  sound 

part. ^In  mineralogy  also,  to  e^foliata  is 

to  scale  off  or  separate  in  thin  lauuaae. 

EXHALATION,  a  ceneral  term  for  aU 
effluvia  or  steams  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  form  of  vapour. 

EXUAUSTION.  m  mathematics,  a  me- 
thod of  iHToring  the  equality  of  two  magni- 
tudes by  a  rtdmetia  ad  akamrdwm,  or  show- 
ing that  if  one  is  supposed  dther  greater  or 
less  than  the  other,  thoe  will  anae  a  con- 
tradiction. 

EXHEBEDATION.  in  the  dvU  law,  a 
father's  exduding  a  child  from  inheriting 
any  part  uf  bis  estate. 

EXUIB'IT.  any  paper  produced  or  pre> 
seated  to  a  court  or  to  auditors,  referees, 

or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher,  ftc. In  chan- 

cerv,  a  deed  or  writing  produced  in  i 
and  awom  to,  and  a  certificate  of  the 
indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or 
sioner. 

EXHIBITION,  a  public  dispbiy  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  dther  as  a  matter  of  art 
or  curiosity.  Also,  a  ben^sction  settled  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  univernties, 
that  are  not  on  the  fbundatioo.  The  person 

recdrin^  this  is  called  an  exkUritiomer. 

Sakibitton  was  anciently  an  allowance  for 
meat  and  drink,  such  aa  the  religious  ap- 
propriators  made  to  the  poor  depending 

EXHUMATION,  the  digging  up  of  a 
dead  body  that  has  been  intene£ 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  or  part  of 
the  process  of  outlawry.  The  nigent  or 
exigi  faeia*  requires  the  definidant  to  be 
proclaimed  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
uvdr.  to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  outlawed. 

EX'ILE.  a  state  of  banishment  or  exptil- 
sion  trom  one's  country  by  authority ;  or  it 
may  be  an  abandonment  of  one's  country, 
for  a  fordgn  land,  trom  disgust  or  any  other 
motive,  which  is  called  toluntarp  exile. 

E X I STE  N C  E,  the  state  of  bdng.  or 
having  an  actual  essence.  Mr.  Locke  says, 
that  vre  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  by  intuition ;  of  the  existence  of 
Ck>d,  by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things, 
by  sensation.  As  for  our  own  existence, 
continues  he,  we  percdve  it  so  plainlv.  that 
it  ndther  needs,  nor  is  capable  o^  any 
proof.  I  think,  I  reason.  I  feel  pleasure 
and  pain ;  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  mv  own  existence  ?  If  I  doubt 
of  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes 
me  perceive  my  own  existence^  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  doubt.  If  I  know  I  doubt,  I 
have  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  tbinjr 
doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  cafi 
doubt  1  experience  then  oonrinces  us,  that 
we  have  an  ^intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence. 


"  VHK  wisi  ro%  ciran  on  kxbbciss  nvrnHO."— urtdbm. 
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EXTT. aiapartue:  atemnMd  todcMte       EX'OBCIST,  one  1^0  by  ptayers sbA  m- 
the  aetMNi  of  qahtins  the  stase  by  a  player  ' 


after  be  baa  Bcrfonaed  bia  part,  flgonui^ 
ly,  tbe  aet  of  qnituactbia  mortal  existence. 

EXOC(BTU8.  or  FlyiBC-fiab,  in  icbtbyo- 
logy,  a  genua  of  fi«he«,  of  wbkb  tbere  are 
tbree  speeies.  Tbe  Etoetghu  exiUftu,  or  tbe 
"  *  flying-Aab,  is  abooi  foar- 

lengtb,  and  foaad  priuai- 
pally  in  tbe  Mediteriancan  and  AtUDtie 
sea«,  frequently  abme^  and  •owetimea  in 
•null  eompanies.  By  tbe  estraimlinary 
loigtb  of  its  pectoral  fins  it  is  enabled  to 
Qttit  the  water  and  support  a  fligbt,  about 
tnree  feet  above  tbe  sntftce^  finr  the  distaoce 
of  8U  orlOO  yards;  after  wbicbit  is  obliged 
to  return  to  tbe  water  and  moistfu  iu  fins, 
uiiidli  even  in  this  short  progress  become 
baid  and  dry.  Tbe  fishes  are  persecuted 
by  the  dorado  under  the  water,  and  by  tbe 
gull  or  albatross  above  iU  aarfiiiDe,  and  thus 
often  esc^ic  destruction  by  the  one  only  to 
incur  it  from  tbe  other. 

EXODIA.  amongst  tbe  Y 


sort  of  after-pieces^  peifmmed  by  voang 
gentlemen  wben  the  play  was  concluded, 
rhey  were  intended  to  revive  the  Fescen* 
nine  verses,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Professional  actors  never  performed  any 
part  in  the  MUtdUu 

EX'ODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament;  being  tbe  second <rf  the  Pen- 
Uteucli.  or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  contains 
a  history  of  the  departure  of  tbe  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt;  whence  its  name. 

EX'ODE.  in  the  Greek  drama,  that  part 
of  a  play  which  comprehends  all  that  oc- 
curs after  the  last  interlude. 

EX  OFPaClU,  in  law.  the  power  a  per- 
son has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain 

actsaitbout  special  authority. Bx- officio 

u^orwkatiouM  are  prosecutions  commenced 
at  tbe  suit  of  the  king,  in  cases  of  such  great 
danger,  that  the  safety  of  the  state  might 
be  involved  by  waiting  for  the  usual  course 
of  law. 

EXITGENOUS.  a  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  increase  by  succes- 
sive external  additions  of  their  wood,  iu 
contradistinction  to  endogeuoma. 

EX'OGLOSS.  a  genus  of  fishes  found  in 
the  American  seas,.whose  lower  jaw  is  tri- 
lobed^  the  middle  lobe  serving  as  a  tongue 

EXOMTHALO^  in  sui^gery,  a  mptorc 
of  the  naveL 

BX'ORCISM,  tbe  expulsion  of  evil  niriu 
from  poaons  or  places  by  certain  aiGiura- 
tions  and  ceremonies.  Exorcism  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  tbe  superstition  of  tbe 
church  of  Rome,  the  ritnala  of  which  forbid 
the   exordsing  any   person   without    tbe 

biabop's  leave. Fnun  many  passages  in 

Irensens,  Origen,   Epipbanius,  and  Jose- 

K'  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  about  our 
vionr'a  time,  pretended  to  a  power  of 
casting  out  denis,  by  some  arts  or  charma 
derived  from  Solomon.  For  a  fiuther  proof 
of  their  pretensions  in  this  respect,  see  Acts 
xix.  13,  Mark  ix.  3S,  Luke  ix.  59.  Exor- 
cists in  the  ancient  christian  church,  were 
employed  in  casting  out  demons,  and  were 
or«udBMed  for  that  express  purpote. 


cantations  professes  to  cast  out  evil  spinta. 
£XOR'DlUM.in  rbetone,theeomnMm«e- 
ment  of  a  ^leceb,  serving  to  prepare  tbe 
audience  for  the  main  subject.  It  may  be 
formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt  and  veb«»- 
ment,  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  so^ 
ject  and  occasion. 

EX'OSMOSE,  a  term  denoting  tbe  pas- 
sage outward  from  witUin,  of  gasea»&c« 
throuKh  porous  membranes. 

EXOSTOSIS,  in  surgery,  a  preternatural 
eminence  or  excresceuce  of  a  bone,  whether 
attended  with  au  erosion  or  nut. 

£XOS'rilA,ia  auliquitj.  a  bridge  thrust 
out  of  a  turret  by  pull«}s  on  tbe  walls^  by 
which  tbe  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  for  the  prodnee 


as  belong  to  a  soil  »nA  i»VTis*i^  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  tbe  place  where  they  are  raisedr 
and  therefore  can  be  preserved  tor  tbe  moat 
part  only  in  green-bouses. 

EXPANSIBILITY,  tbe  cqmdty  for  ex- 
tension  in  bulk  or  suifoce. 

EXPAN'SION,  in  natural  pbiloaopby, 
the  enlari^ement  or  increase  of  bulk  in  . 
bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  beat.  This  is  S 
one  of  tbe  most  general  effects  of  caloric,  % 
being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  who-  |  •• 
ther  solid  or  fluid,  or  in  an  aeriform  state.  S 
In  some  caaea  bodies  seem  to  expand  as  they  |  £ 
growctdd,  as  waterintbeact  of  frcering;  I  ^ 
this,  however,  is  known  to  be  no  exception  '  u 
to  the  general  fiilc^  but  ia  owing  to  tbe        '  ^ 


rangement  of  the  particle^  or  to  crrstalisa- 
tion.  and  is  not  a  regular  snd  gradual  ex- 
pansion like  that  of  metah^  or  other  solid 
substances,  by  meana  <rf  beat.  In  various 
metals  likewise  an  expansion  takes  place  in 
paasing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  which 
u  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.    Tbe  de- 


gree of  expansion  produced  in  different  * 
liquids,  varies  very  ofmsiderably.  In  gene-  '  a 
ral,  tbe  denacr  tbe  fluid,  the  leaa  tbe  ex-  '  & 
pension :  vrater  expands  nuure  than  mer-  ;  b 
cury;  and  alcohol,  which  is  lighter  than  '  e 
water,  expands  more  than  water.  The  ex-  S 
nansion  of  aeriformfluids  may  be  exhibited  j] 
by  bringing  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with  ai^  s 
and  tbe  neck  closely  tied,  near  the  fire;  tbe  % 
bladder  will  soon  be  diatended,  and,  if  tbe     * 

heat  be  strong  enough,  will  burst. ^Wa  ,  S 

also  mfifkj  the  word  expamtum  to  surfoce,  as  '  ^ 
tbe  expansion  of  a  sheet  of  water,  but  not  :; 
to  a  line  or  length  without  breadth.  |  ^ 

EX-PA  RTE,  in  law,  on  one  side,  as  a*-  ■ 
pmrte  sUtement,  a  partial  statement,  or  <* 
that  which  is  made  on  one  side  only.  I  £ 

EXPATRIATION,  the  forsakinr  one's  '  S 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegi-  ,  ^ 
ancc^  and  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  per-  [ 
manent  resident  and  citixen  in  another 
eountry. 

EXPECTANT,  in  biw,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  has  a  relation  to^  or  dependenee 
upon  another. 

EXPECTANCY,  in  Uw,  a  state  of  wait- 
ing  or  suspension.  An  ottate  in  expeetantf 
is  one  which  is  to  take  effect  or  conunenee  > 
after  tbe  determination  of  another  estate. ' 
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Eatates  of  thu  kind  are  remoindtrt  and  r 


BXPBCTATION,  in  the  doetrine  of 
dances,  U  applied  to  any  eontingent  event, 
upon  the  happening  of  which  lome  benefit 
is  expected.— —AqMr/af to*  diflien  from 
k»pe  ID  thia :  hom  originates  in  desire,  and 
may  exist  with  uttle  or  no  ground  of  belief 
that  the  desired  event  will  arrive ;  whereas 
expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  eveot  probable.—— &r-. 
peetatio*.  of  life,  is  a  term  used  to  express 
the  number  of  Tears,  which,  according  to 
the  experience  or  bills  of  mortality,  persons 
at  any  age  may  be  expected  to  live. 

B X PB  err O  RAN T  S,  those  medicines 
which  promote  expectoration,  or  a  dis* 
charge  of  mucus  from  the  trachea  and 
lungs. 

EirWDTEST,  a  temporary  means  of 
effecting  an  object,  without  regard  to  ulte- 
rior consequences. 

EXPBiriTATB,  fai  the  Eng^iah  forest 
laws,  is  to  cut  out  the  balls  or  daws  of  a 
dog's  fore-foet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Toytd  nme. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army, 
or  the  voyage  of  a  fleet,  to  a  distant  place, 
for  hostile  purposes;  as,  the  espedittou  of 
the  English  to  Holland;  the  ei^p^dition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt. 

EXPE'BIENCE,  the  source  of  know- 
ledge arising  from  the  faculty  of  memory, 
ana  the  power  of  reasoning  by  analogy. 
Thu^  we  learn  the  instability  of  human  af- 
foirs  or  observation  or  by  experuHce. 

EXPER'IMENT,  an  act  or  operation  de- 
dgned  to  discover  some  unknown  truth, 

principle,  or  effect. In  chemistry,  a  trial 

of  the  resnlu  of  certain  applications  and 
motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover something  of  their  lavrs,  nature,  &c 
——SjeperimeHtal  knowledge  is  the  most 
valuable,  because  it  is  most  certain,  and 
most  safely  to  be  trusted. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

those  branches  of  science,  the  deductions 

in  which  are  founded  on  experiment,   as 

contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical, 
j^jji.  ,_.=_-    t ,^_.      -  .        .   .  ^ 

Tl  e- 


foree^  and  in  such  a  maaner  as  to  produce 
the  most  astonishing  eifects.  It  differs 
from  mere  expansion,  by  being  sudden  and 
violent,  while  the  Utter  acts  gradually  and 
uniformly  for  some  time. 

BXPOTIENT,  in  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  aoove  a  root  at  the 
right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  root  is 
repeated,  or  how  many  multiplieations  are 

necessary  to  produce  the  power. Ejepo- 

nentiml  ewvra  are  such  as  partake  both  of 
the  nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 

EXPORTATION,  that  part  of  foreign 
commerce  which  consists  m  sending  out 
goods  for  sale,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
metivt  part  of  trade,  as  importation,  or  the 

purdiasing  of  goods  is  the  passive. iWe 

apply  the  word  eaptrt*  to  goods  or  produce 
which  are  sent  abroad  or  usually  exported. 

BXPOS'ITOR,  one  who  explains  the  writ- 
ings of  others;  it  is  applied  particularly  to 
those  who  profess  to  expound  the  Scrip- 

BX  POST  FACTO,  (Utendly,  from  some- 
thing  done  afterwards),  as  an  «*  powt  facto 
law,  a  law  which  operates  upon  a  subject 
not  liable  tO  it  at  the  time  the  Uw  was 
made. 

BXPOSTTTLATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm 
address  to  a  person,  who  has  done  another 
some  iiuury,  representing  the  wrong  in  the 
stronsest  terms,  and  demanding  redress. 

EXPRESS',  a  messenger  or  courier  sent 
to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches. 

EXPRESS'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such 
oils  as  are  procured  from  any  substance  by 
simile  pressure,  aa  the  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 

EXPRES'SION,  in  painting,  the  distinct 
and  natural  exhibition  of  character  or  of 
sentiment  in  the  characters  represented. 
The  term  expression  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  that  of  passion,  but  they  differ  in  I 
this,  that  e»pre»tUm  is  a  general  term,  im-  I 
plying  a  representation  of  an  object  agree- 
ably to  its  nature  and  character,  and  the 
use  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work; 
whereas  fMuston,  in  paintin|^,  denotes  a  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain 
indications  of  strong  feeling  pourtrayed  in 
the  countenance ;  so  that  every  passion  is 
an  expression,  but  not  every  expressioD  a 
passion. JEzyrettum,  in  rhetonc,  the  elo- 
cution, diction,  or  choice  of  words  suited 

to  the  suhject  and  sentiment. In  music, 

the  tone  and  manner  which  give  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments. Thea- 
trical e*pre»tio%,  is  a  distinct,  sonorous, 
and  pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied 
with  action  suited  to  the  sentiment 

EXPROPRIATION,  the  surrender  of  a 
claim  to  exclusive  property. 

EXPUr'TION,  in  medicine,  a  discharge 
of  saliva  by  spitting. 

EXPURG'ATO BY,  serving  to  purUy  from 
anything  noxious  or  erroneous ;  as  the  »- 
purgatory  index  of  the  Romanists,  which 
directs  the  expunction  of  passages  of  au- 
thors contrary  to  their  creed  or  principles. 

EXSAN'GUIOUS,  an  epithet  for  -^-  • 
which  are  destitute  of  red  blood. 
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EXSICCATION,  the  act  of  dryinR,  or 
the  eTaporation  of  moisture. 

BXSTIP'ULATE.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plant*  which  have  no  stipulas. 

E  X  8  U  D  AT  I O  N,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
charge of  humours  or  moisture  from  animal 
bodies,  by  sweat  or  extillation  through  tlie 
pores. 

EXTANT,  an  epithet  for  anything  which 
still  subsists  or  is  in  being ;  as  a  part  only 
of  the  writingrs  of  Cicero  are  extant. 

BXTEM'PORE,  without  previous  study 
or  meditation ;  as  he  writes  or  speaks  extem- 
pore. Though  an  adverb,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  used  as  an  adjective 
as  an  extempore  sermon,  instead  of  an  ex- 
temporary or  extemporaneouM  sermon,  &c. 

To  extemporize  well,  requires  a  ready 

mind  well  furnished  vrith  knowledge. 

EXTBN'SION,  in  philosophy,  one  of  the 
common  and  essential  properties  of  body, 
or  that  by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of 
universal  space. 

EXTEN'SOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  several  muscles,  from  their 
extending  or  stretching  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong. 

EXTENT',  in  /aw,  is  used  in  a  double 
sense ;  sometimes  it  signifies  a  writ  or  com- 
mand to  the  sheriflf  for  the  valuing  of  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a  debtor;  ana  some- 
times the  act  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  commis- 
sioner, upon  this  writ ;  but  most  commonly 
it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands. 

Extent  in  aid,  a  seizure  made  by  the 

crown,  when  a  public  accountant  becomes 
a  defaulter,  and  prays  for  relief  against  his 
creditors. 

EXTENUATION,  the  act  of  represent- 
ing anything  less  faulty  or  criminal  than  it 
is  m  fact ;  it  is  opposed  to  aggravation. 

EXTIN'GUISHMENT,  in  Uw.  the  anni- 
hilation of  an  estate,  &c.  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  or  consolidated  vrith  another. 

EXTORTION,  the  unlawful  act  of  any 
person  in  authority,  who  bv  colour  of  his 
office,  takes  money  or  any  other  thing  when 
none  is  due.  Whenever  property  of  any 
kind  is  wrested  from  a  person  by  menace, 
duress,  violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal 
means,  it  is  extortion.  Tne  word  extort  has 
a  very  wide  signification.  Conquerors  extort 
contributions  from  the  vanquished ;  officer* 
often  extort  illegal  fees ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack ;  promises  wnich 
men  are  unable  to  perform  are  sometimes 
extorted  by  duress,  Sui. 

EXTRA,  a  Latin  preposition  denoting 
beyond  or  excess ;  as  extra-voork,  extra-pap, 
&c  It  serves  as  a  prefix  to  numerous  Eng- 
lish words. 

EXTRACT,  in  literature,  some  select 
matter  or  sentence  taken  from  a  book. 
In  law.  a  draught  or  copy  of  a  writ- 
ing.  In  chemistry,  the  i»urer  parts  of  any 

suDstance  extracted  from  its  grosser  parts 
by  means  of  decoction,  and  formerly  also 
by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  i>aste. Extractive  principle,  a 

peculiar  principle  supposed  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  vegetable  extract: 

EXTRAFOLIA'CEOUS,  in  boUny,  an 


epithet  for  that  which  grows  on  the  outside 
of  a  leaf. 

EXTRAJUDrCIAL,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings. 

EXTRAMUN'DANE,  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  material  world. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  chosen  body  of  men  consisting  of  a 
tnird  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  and  a  fifth 
of  the  foot,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  threes  borrowed  from  the  con- 

ti  rht 

P  es. 


gausas. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contusions  and 
other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  on 
the  dnra  mater  are  broken,  whereby  there  is 
such  a  discharge  of  blood  as  oppresses  the 
brain,  firequently  bringing  on  violent  pains, 
and  at  length  4eath  itself,  unless  the  pati- 
ent is  timely  relieved. 

EXTRE'ME.  the  utmost  point,  or  fiir- 
theat  degree ;  as  the  extremee  of  heat  and 

cold ;  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice. In 

logic,  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllogism  are 
the  predicate  and  subject.  Thus,  "  Man  is 
an  animal :  Henry  is  a  man.  therefore  Henry 
is  an  animal;"  the  word  animal  is  the 
greater  extreme.  Henry  the  less  extreme, 

and  man  the  medium. In  mathematics. 

the  extremee  are  the  first  and  last  terms  of 
a  proportion. 

EXTREM'ITT.  in  its  primary  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  utmost  point  or  fatorder  of  a 
thing.  It  also  denotes  the  highest  or  fur- 
thest degree ;  as  the  extremity  of  pain  or 
suffering;  or  the  Greeks  have  endured  op- 
pression in  its  utmost  extremity.  •  In 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  extremitiee  of 

the  body,  are  the  head,  hands,  apd  feet. 

In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  tbe 
other  divisions  of  the  auunals,  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num- 
ber, divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower; 
in  other  animals,  into  anterior  and  poste- 
rior. Each  extremity  is  divided  into  four 
shoulder,  tbe  azin, 
id ;  the  lower  into 
the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EXU'VIiE,  in  natural  history,  the  cast 

skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals. In 

gr^logy.  the  spoils  or  organic  remains  of 
animtubB  found  in  the  earth,  si 


parts ;  the  upper  into  the  shot 
the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand ;  1 


_  .  ,  supposed  to  be 

deposited  there  at  the  deluge,  or  in  some 
great  convulsion  or  change  which  the  earth 
has  in  past  periods  undergone. 

EY'AS,  in  ornithology,  a  young  hawk 
just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able  to  pro- 
cure iu  own  food. 

EYE.  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  sight,  or 
that  part  of  the  body,  whereby  visible  ob- 
jects are  represented  to  the  mind.  The 
eye- ball  is  the  immediate  agent  in  refract- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  and  collecting  then 
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into  a  point,  m>  as  to  form  an  image  of  the 
object  ftom  which  they  are  reflected.  For 
this  purpose,  there  is  in  it  a  series  of  per> 
feetly  transparent  parts,  which  execute  the 
various  refractions,  a  nervous  pulp  on 
which  the  rays  of  light  thus  refracted  make 
an  impression  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sen* 
sorinm  by  the  optic  nerve.  Tlie  visual 
organ,  simple  when  thus  considered,  be* 
eomes  much  more  complicated  if  we  include 
all  the  apparatus  added  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  or  assistance.  The  muscles 
which  move  the  globe  in  various  directions, 
the  eye-lids,  which  cover  and  protect  in 
fh>nt,  and  the  parts  which  secrete  the  tears, 
and  convey  them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nostril,  are  idl  so  intimately  connected  in 
situation  and  function  with  the  globe,  that 
thev  must  be  included  in  the  general  de- 
scription. In  speaking  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  we  may  not  impro- 
peiiy  liken  it  to  a  natural  cauera-obscura, 
provided  with  a  lens,  which,  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  forms  a  picture,  on  an  expansion  of 
the  nerves,  called  the  retina.  When  the 
lens  is  too  convex,  the  picture  falls  short  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  person  is  short-sighted: 
when  the  picture  tends  to  form  beyond  the 
nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being  suffici- 
ency convex,  then  the  person  is  long- 
sighted. In  the  first  case,  a  concave  glass 
is  required,  and  in  the  latter  a  convex  glass, 

as  in  aged  persons. ^The  word  eye  is 

used  in  a  vast  variety  of  senses,  both  literal 
and  figuratiTe.— ^^ye,  in  architecture,  is 


used  to  signify  any  round  window,  made  in 
a  pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault, 

&e. Eye  of  a  dome,  an  aperture  at  the 

top  of  a  dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at  London;   it  is 

usually  covered  with  a   lantern. Eye  of 

ike  volute,  is  the  centre  of  the  volute,  or 
that  point  in  which  the  helix,  or  spiral  of 

which  it  is  formed,  commences. Eye,  in 

gardening,  signifies  a  little  bnd  or  shoot, 

inserted  into  a  tree,  by  way  of  graft. 

Eye  of  an  apple,  a  pear,  Ife.,  the  extremity 

opposite  to  the  fttalk. Eye  of  the  anchor, 

the  hole  wherein  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is 
put  into  the  shank.  — —  The  eyes  of  a  thip, 
are  the  parts  which  lie  near  the  hawse- 
holes,  particularly  in  the  lower  apartments. 

EY'EROLT,  in  ship^  a  bar  of  iron  or 
bolt,  with  an  eye,  formed  to  be  driven  into 
the  deck  or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing tackle  to. 

EY'EBRIGHT,  or  EUPHRA'SIA,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  several  species. 

EY'EGLASS»  in  telescopes,  the  glass 
next  the  eye :  and  where  there  are  several, 
an  except  the  object-glass  are  called  eye- 
glasses. Also,  a  glass  to  assist  defective 
vision. 

EY'E-SERVICE,  service  performed  only 
while  under  the  inspection  of  an  employer. 

EY'ESTONE,  a  small  calcareous  stone 
used  for  taking  substances  from  between 
the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye. 

EY'RIB,  or  EY'RY.  the  place  where  birds 
of  prey  construct  their  nests. 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a 
labnl  articulation,  formed  by  placing  the 
upper  teeth  on  the  under  lip,  and  accompa- 
nied with  an  emission  of  breath.  Its  km- 
dred  letter  is  «,  which  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  /  by  being  more  vocal.  The 
BoBsans  for  some  time  used  F  inverted 
thus.  A,  for  V-vonsonant,  as  DIjI  for  DIVI. 
Some  uive  supposed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  three  letters  invented  by  Claudius,  but 
nianT  inscriptions  belonging  to  periods 
nneh  anterior  to  the  time  of  CUmdius  ex- 
hilnt  this  singular  use  of  this  letter.  F,  as 
a  signified  40 ; 

w  On  medals, 

K  )r  Vahxve,  F«- 

ri  ;h  merchants, 

/  ten  stands  in 

■  n  documents 

fi  one).    P  also 

•  \temitati*  An- 

*  r  of  the  Anti- 
q  !  abbreviation 
»  fr.  for  frane. 

means /or/e; 
i  iominal  of  the 

"  diatonic  scale 


FA,  in  music,  one  of  the  syllables  invented 
bv  Guido  Aretine,  to  mark  the  fourth  note 
or  the  modern  scale,  which  rises  thus,  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa. 

FA'BIAN,  an  epithet  siniifying  that  line 
of  military  tactics  which  oeclines  the'risk- 
ing  of  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  but  seeks 
every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy 
by  countermarches,  ambuscades,  &c.  It  is 
so  called  from  Q.  Fabius  Maximu^  the  Ro- 
man general  opposed  to  Hannibal. 

FA  BLE,  a  fictitious  narration,  or  species 
of  didactic  alle^ry,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  method  of  inculcating  practicable  rules 
of  worldly  prudence  or  wisdom,  by  imagi- 
nary representations  drawn  from  the  phy- 
sical or  external  world.  It  consists,  pro- 
perly of  two  parts:  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, and  the  application  of  the  instruc- 
tion intended  to  be  deduced  from  it,  which 
latter  is  called  the  moral  of  the  tale,  and 
must  be  apparent  in  the  fable  itself,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  poetical.  The  satisfaction 
which  we  derive  from  fables  dues  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  from 
the  symbolical  representation,  but  it  lies 
deeper,  in  the  feeling  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  the  same  in  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
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terial  worlds :  and  the  Aibulist,  whose  ob- 
ject M  not  merely  to  render  a  truth  percep- 
tible by  means  of  a  fictitious  action,  chooses 
his  characters  from  the  brute  creation.— 
Some  fables  are  founded  upon  irony ;  some 
are  pathetic;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the 
sublime:  but,  generally  speaking,  a  fable 
should  possess  unity,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  it  may  be  easily  seen;  and  dignity,  since 
the  subject  has  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance.— We  find  that  fables  luive  been  highly 
valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatest 
simplicity,  but  among  the  most  pohte  ages 
of  the  world.  Jotham's  Sable  ot  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  that  have  been  made  since.  Nathan's 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity, 
apd  bad  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king.  We  find 
iEsop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece ; 
and  m  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, we  read  of  a  mutiny  appeased 
by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  although  fables 
had  their  rise  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, 
they  never  flourished  more  than  when  learn- 
ing was  at  its  greatest  height. Fable  is 

also  used  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  and  is,  accnrdinj^  to  Aristotle,  the 
principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of 
a  poem.  In  this  sense  the  fable  is  defined 
to  be  a  discourse  invented  with  art,  to  form 
the  ms  oners  by  instruction,  diseased  under 
the  allegoi7  of  an  action. 

FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  struc- 
ture or  construction  of  anything ;  butpar- 
ticulorly  of  buildings,  as  a  church,  hall, 
house,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  texture 
of  cloths,  or  stufis ;  as  this  is  cloth  of  a 
beautiful /a6rte. 

FABULOUS  AGE,  that  period  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  in  which  super- 
natural events  are  represented  to  have  nap- 
Kned.  The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and 
tme  is  called  also  the  heroic  u^. 

FACA'DE  (^mn.  fataa'de),  in  architec- 
ture, the  front  or  external  aspect  of  an 
edifice.  As  in  most  edifices  only  one  side 
is  conspicuous,  viz.  that  which  feces  the 
streef,  and  usually  contains  the  principal 
entrance,  this  has  been  denominated,  par 
eminence,  the  facade. 

FACE,  in  anatomy,  the  fh)nt  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  senses, 
comprising  the  forehead,  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, the  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  upper  and  under  jaw :  the  upper  con- 
sists or  thirteen  bones,  and  the  under  is 
formed  of  one  bone.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  those  of  the  eye-lid,  eye-ball,  nose, 
mouth,  and  lips.  The  human  face  is  called 
the  image  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  place 
whence  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  soul 
are  chiefly  set  to  view.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
often  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance:  physiognomy,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree,  sJways  has  exist- 
edt  but  the  great  question  is,  how  far  we 
can  reduce  our  experience  to  certain  rules. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  believe  that  both 


phrsiognomists  and  phrenologists  have  car- 
riea  their  speculations  to  an  absurd  length. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artists,  is 

used  to  denote  a  certain  dimension  of  the 
human  body,  adapted  for  determining  the 
proportion  which  the  several  parts  sboold 
bear  to  one  another:  thus  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  said  to  consist,  in 

length,  of  so  many  /aeea. ^We  also  use 

the  word  face  in  speddng  of  the  surface  of 
a  thing,  or  the  side  presented  to  the  view  of 
a  spectator ;  as,  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
face  of  the  sun  ;  the /ace  of  a  stone,  &c. 

FA'CETS,  the  name  of  the  little  faces  or 
planes  to  be  found  in  brilliant  and  rose  dia- 


FA'CIAL  LINE  OB  ANGLE.  These 
terms  are  used  in  describing  the  con- 
formation that  exists  in  the  bones  of  the 
face,  &c.  and  which  so  strikingly  charac- 
terizes the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  On 
the  relation  of  the  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 
founded  the  facial  line,  discovered  by  Peter 
Camper.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  flrom  the  great  occi- 
pital cavity  across  the  external  orifice  of 
the  car  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor  teetb  to  the  forehead,  then  both 
lines  will  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more 
acute  the  less  the  shape  of  the  face,  in 
brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
this  angle  is  only  from  45^  to  60*> ;  in  the 
orang-outang,  63° ;  in  the  skull  of  a  negro, 
about  70";  in  a  European,  from  75«  to  85". 
In  Grecian  works  of  statuary,  this  angle 
amounts  to  90":  In  thr  statues  of  Jupiter, 
it  is  100*. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRAriCA,  in  medi- 
cine,  that  death-like  appearance  which  con- 
sists in  the  nostrils  being  sharp,  the  eyes 
hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted,  the  forehead  dry  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid.    It  is  so 


called  fVom  Hippocrates,  by  whom  it  has 
described  in  his  progn<     ' 
FAC-SIM'ILE,  an  imitation  of  an  ori< 


been  so  justly  described  in  his  prognostics. 


ginal  in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities.  The 
object  of  fiac-similes  is  various ;  but  in  all 
cases  their  perfect  accuracy  is  indispen- 
sable. 

FACTION,  a  party  in  political  society, 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  in  opposition 
to  the  prince,  ^vemment.  or  state;  usually 
applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  maybe  applied 
to  a  majority.  Rome  was  almost  always  dis- 
turbed by  factions ;  and  the  best  interests 
of  Britain  are  at  this  hour  woefully  neg- 
lected, ovring  to  the  continual  ferment  into 
which  the  country  is  thrown  by  diiferent 
factions. 

FACTITIOUS,  in  chemistry,  &c.,  any 
epithets  for  what  is  made  by  art,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  is  produced  by  nature; 
HBifaetitioua  cinnabar ;  factitioua  air. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  an  agent  or  cor- 
respondent residing  in  some  remote  part, 
commissioned  by  merchants  to  buy  or  sell 
goods  on  their  account,  to  negociate  bills 
of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  business 
for  them.    It  is  universally  held  in  courts 
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of  Uv  and  equity,  that  tlie  principal  is  bdd 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  pro\ided 
thmt  the  conduct  of  the  latter  be  conform- 
able to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of 
daaling;  but  an  agent  cannot  delegate  his 
rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  expressly  authorised  to  nomi- 
nate a  sub-agent.  [For  more  special  in- 
formation on  this  important  subject,  see  the 
act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94.} Factor,  in  arith- 
metic, a  name  given  to  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  because  they  constitute  the 
product:  thus  4  and  6  are  the  factors  of 
2U.  Also  an  algebraic  term,  answering  to  the 

divisor    in    arithmetic. Establishments 

for  trade,  in  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  are 
called/artories.-— —The  word/aetory  is  now 
alxo  used  for  a  manufactory  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

PACTORAGB,  the  allowance  or  per- 
centage given  to  factors  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  &c.  who  employ  them ; 
and  which  is  usually  fixed  by  special  agree- 
ment between  the  merchant  and  factor. 

FACUL^  in  astronomy,  a  name  given 
to  certain  bright  spots  in  the  sun. 

FAC'ULIX  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
powers  or  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
vis.  understanding,  will,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, &c. If  it  DC  a  power  exerted  by  the 

body  akme,  it  is  called  a  corporeal  or  ani- 
mal faculty ;  if  it  belong  to  the  mind,  it  is 
called  a  rational  faculty.  And  it  may  fur- 
ther be  distinguished  uto  the  natural  fa- 
culty, m  that  by  which  the  body  is  nourish- 
ed; and  the  vital,  or  that  by  which  life  ia 
preserved,  ISic.——F(uulty,  a  term  applied 
to  the  different  members  or  departments  of 
an  university,  dirided  according  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  taught  there.  In  most  uni- 
▼errities  there  are  four  faculties;  of  arts, 
induing  humanity  and  philosophy ;  of 
theology ;  of  physic ;  and  of  dril  law.  The 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties  of  our  nni- 
vCTrities  ilN  those  of  bachelor,  master,  and 

doctor. Faculty,   in   law,   a   privilese 

granted  to  a  persou,  by  favour  and  indtu- 
gence,  of  doing  that  which,  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  to  do.^— 
Faculty  tf  Adroeatn,  a  term  applied  to  the 
college  or  aodcty  of  advocates  in  Scotland, 
who  plead  in  all  actions  before  the  court  of 
session,  jnsticiary  and  exchequer. 

PjB'CES,  in  chemistry,  dregs,  impurities, 
or  sediment,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
sfter  distillatmn,  fenneDtation,  &c. 

PAGA'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  4  Tetandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
^edes  are  shrubs. 

FAG(XNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  10  Decaudria,  tnder  1  ir<mo^ynta. 
The  spedes  are  perennials. 

FA'GUS,  in  botany,  the  beech-tree,  a 
Bcnus  of  the  monceeia  order  of  the  polyan- 
drif  class.    It  contains  three  spedes :  of 
^dueb  the  beech-tree  rises  to  the  hdght  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  in  stateliness  aiid  gran-  i 
dear  of  outline   vies  vrith  the  oak.    Its  ' 
lestves  are  oval  and  serrated;  its  flowers  ' 
are  produced  in  globular  catkins,  and  are  , 
•uceeeded  by  angular  friiit,  called  mast, 
vbieh,  hke  acorns,  serves  as  Ibod  for  swine,  i 


Its  bark  has  a  peculiar  silvery  appearanee^ 
which,  added  to  the  gpracefulness  of  its 
growth  and  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  ren- 
ders it  a  beautiful  object  in  forest  scenery. 
Its  wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery,  and 
for  chairs.  The  chesnut-tree,  another  spe- 
des, often  grows  to  a  vast  sixe,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  It  is  now  used  for  liquor  casks 
and  other  purposes ;  and  its  firnit  is  valu- 
able for  swine  and  deer. 

FAH'LERZ,  in  mineralogy,  gray  copper 
ere;  sometimes  called  tetrabedral  copper 
pyrite. 

FAH'LUNITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  octahedral  corundum. 

FAIENCE,  or  Imitation  Fobcciaik, 
a  kind  of  potterjr,  superior  to  the  common 
sorts  in  its  glazing,  lieauty  of  form,  and 
richness  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Faensa,  in  Romagna, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1299.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  16th  century;  and  some  pieces  were 
painted  by  the  great  artists  of  the  period, 
which  are  Mglily  valued  as  monuments  of 
early  art. 

FAINTS,  (in  the  distillation  of  whiskey) 
the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off 
firom  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken 
away.  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impreg- 
nated vrith  fetid  essential  oil,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unwholesome. 

FAIK,  a  kind  of  markety  on  a  roost  ex- 
tensive scale,  granted  to  a  town,  by  priri- 
lege,  for  the  more  speedy  and  commodious 
providing  of  such  things  as  the  place  stands 
m  need  of.  It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that 
persons  shall  be  firee  firora  being  arrested  in 
it  for  any  other  debt  contracted  than  what 
was  contracted  in  the  same;  or,  at  least, 
promised  to  be  j>aid  there.  The  xiKtst  im- 
portant fairs  now  held  are  probably  those 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Leipsie 
fiurs,  where  books  form  so  important  a 
branch  of  its  commerce.  But  neither  at 
home  nor  idiroad  can  thev  have  the  import- 
ance they  formerly  had,  because  the  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  a 
country  has  become  so  easy,  that  roerchan- 
dixe  may  now  be  readily  obtained  direct 
from  the  places  where  it  is  produced  or 
manufactured.    It   cannot   have   escaped 

feneral  observation,  that  many  fairs  are 
eld  on  church  holidays ;  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for :  Gregory  the  Great,  in  order  to 
render  popular  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saints  of  churches,  encouraged  the  people, 
on  the  day  of  the  festival,  to  erect  booths 
of  branches  about  the  church,  and  to  ;feast 
therein,  and  amuse  themselves  with  inno- 
cent pastimes.  This  custom  was  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent,  and  must 
have  been  ^ually  familiar  to  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  being  observed  among  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  those  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  seventh.  As  the  people  resorted  m 
crowds  to  the  festival,  a  considerable  pro- 
vision would  be  naturally  required  for  their 
entertainment.  The  prospect  of  interest 
invited  the  little  traders  of  the  country  to 
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come'  with  their  ware* ;  thai,  among  the 
HUUT  pavilions  for  hospitality  in  the  neigh- 
booruood  of  the  church,  various  booth* 
were  erected  for  the  sale  of  commodities. 
Basil  expressly  mentions  the  numerous  ap- 
pearance of  traders  at  these  festivals  m 
Asia;  and  Grr^ry  notes  the  same  custom 
to  be  common  in  Europe.  And,  as  the  fes- 
tival was  observed  on  a/ma,  or  holy-day, 
it  as  naturally  assumed  to  itself^  and  as  na- 
turally communicated  to  the  mart,  the  ap- 
pellation otferim,  ox  fair.  [By  the  act  3 
Geo.  IV.  c  56,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  all  iairs 
held  within  ten  miles  of  Temple-bar,  busi- 
nesa  and  amusements  of  all  kinds  shall 
cease  at  1 1  o'clock  inr  the  evening  ;  and  not 
recommence  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  a  ]>enalty  of  40«.  to  be  paid  by 
any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  hav- 
ing the  care  or  management  of  any  house, 
shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  &c.] 

FAI'RT,  an  imaginary  spirit  or  being. 
Fairies  were  sunposed  to  assume  a  human 
form,  though  tney  were  of  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  va- 
riety of  fantastical  actions,  good  or  bad, 
but  never  fiiiling  to  exercise  a  magic  power 
over  mortals.  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  the 
imagination  easily  substitutes  a  poetical 
mytnology  in  the  place  of  natural  causes. 
The  native  land  of  this  fairy  mythology  is 
Arabia,  firom  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Troubadours.  The  Euro- 
pean name  fairjf  comes  firom  fatMm,  fate. 
The  Italians  still  call  a  fairv,  fata ;  and 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Italians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Ara- 
bians, had  stories  of  a  country  inhabited  by 
fairies.  After  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  romances  of  Europe,  the  notion  of 
f^^        ._.-, .    -_...- ..,.  .,..gj^ 
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phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  fields, 
consisting;  of  a  round  bare  path  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  these  rings  are  the  effect  of 
lightning;  but  a  more  rational  theorr 
ascribes  them  to  a  kind  of  fiwigua  whicn 
arrows  in  a  circle  firom  the  centre  outwards, 
aestroying  the  grass  as  it  extends,  while 
the  interior  of  the  circle  is  enriched  by  the 
decayed  roots  of  the  fungi. 

FAFRY-STONE,  the  fossil  cchinite, 
abundant  in  chalk-pits. 

FAITH,  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  the 
firm  belief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  testi- 


though 
lat  the 


mouy  of  the  person  who  reveals  them.  The 
grounds  of  a  rational  faith  are,  that  the 
things  revealed  be  not  contrary  to,  th« 
they  may  be  above  natural  reason ;  thai 
revealer  be  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
he  reveals ;  that  he  be  above  all  anspidon 
of  deceiving  us.  Where  these  criterions  are 
found,  no  reasonable  person  will  deny  his 
assent.  Whatever  propositions,  therefore, 
are  bevond  reason,  but  not  contrary  to  it, 
are^  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of 
faith. Jjutifjfing,  or  tavimg  faith,  signi- 
fies perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  which  influences  the  will,  and  leads 
to  an  entire  reliance  on  Christ  for  salva- 
tion.   PiMie  faith,  is  represented  on 

medals  sometimes  with  a  basket  of  firuit  in 
one  hand,  and  some  ears  of  com  in  the 
other;  and  sometimes  holding  a  turtle- 
dove. But  the  most  usual  symbol,  is  with 
her  two  hands  joined  together. 

FA'KIR,  or  FA'QUIR,  a  devotee,  or 
Indian  monk.  The  fakirs  are  a  kind  of 
fanatics  in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  from 
the  world,  and  give  themselves  up  to  con- 
templation. Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the 
veneration  of  the  world  by  their  absurd  and 
cruel  penances,  outdoing  even  the  mort^- 
cations  and  severities  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian anchorets.  Some  of  them  mangle  theur 
bodies  with  scourges  and  knives ;  others  ne- 
ver lie  down ;  and  others  remain  all  their  lives 
in  one  posture.  There  Is  also  another 
kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not  praetise  anch 
severities,  but  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
go  from  village  to  village,  prophesying  and 
tellinff  fortunes. 

FALCA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  is  when 
the  horse  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches, 
as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FAL'CfATED,  an  epithet  for  any  thii^r 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle:  thus,  the  moou  is 
Mud  to  htfaUaied  when  she  appears  homed, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle. 

FAL'CHION,  a  kind  of  swoid  ftamed  op 
somewhat  like  a  hook. 

FAL'CIFORM  PROCESS,  in  anatomy, 
a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of  , 
a  falx,  or  sickle,  that  separates  the  two  I 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

FALCINEL'LUS,  in  omithologT,  a  bird  ' 
supposed  to  be  of  the  heron  kind,  vrith  a  , 
long  crooked  bill ;  called  by  some  the  black 
heron.  It  b  somewhat  larger  than  a  pi-  { 
geon,  and  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  variegated  i 
with  ourple. 

FAL'CO,  in  ornithology,  agenns  of  birds, 
of  the  order  of  the  Jeetpitrew,  whidi  have 
three  toes  alvrays  before,  and  onlv  one  be. 
hind.  This  genus  comprehends  the  eagle,  I 
osprey,  hawk,  gyr-falcon,  buisard,  kite,  < 
kestru,  &c.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
rapacious  tribes,  and  feed  on  putnfied 
carcases :  yet  beldom.  and  never  but  when 
pressed  by  extreme  hunger,  attack  Hving 
animals.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  with  great 
speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  alowly  in 
its  -lower  regions ;  have  an  exquisite  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  very  quick-sighted,  they 
are  not  gnregarious,  but  generally  build  their  j 
nests  in  cleits  of  impending  rocks. 

FALCON,  a  bird  neaiiy  allied  to  tb«  | 
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ewemng,  the  skr  being  clew,  «e  eoanted 
about  twenty  Culing  Ktars  in  an  boor,  ao 
that  the  pheBomenon  was  indeaaiiig.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  the  skr  being  quite 
cloody,  no  obserration  of  the  kind  could  be 
made.  On  the  I3th  of  November,  the  sky 
soddenlf  cleared  ap_  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  remained  perfectlj  aen 
tiil  day-brrak.  Daring  theae  aiz  hoars 
noted  1002  falling  stars,  of  which  by  fiu-  the 
greater  part  was  of  the  first  m^^^itade, 
with  a  long  horn  of  li^t,  and  casting  much 
shade,  like  the  moon.  The  phenomenon 
decidedly  increased  from  the  beginning  of 
the  obperration  till  about  four  in  the  mom- 
inr,  when  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point." ^That  this  pheno- 
menon has  not  decreased,  is  evident  from 
the  following  account  wliich  appeared  in 
the  Paris  journals  during  August,  1839: 
"  Letters  fh>m  various  parts  of  France  in- 
form the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the 
I>henomenou  exhibited  itself  with  more  or 
ess  splendour  on  the  nights  of  the  9th  to 
the  lltb  of  August.  Everywhere  the  same 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west has  been  remarked.  At  Paris,  for 
instance,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that 
the  average  number  of  shooting  stars  which 
on  other  days  scarcely  exceed  eight  in  an 
hour,  amounts  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  in  the  same  lapse  of  time. 
The  height  at  which  they  are  is  consider- 
able; calculations  combined  with  observa- 
tion carrying  it  sometimes  to  sixty  leagues ; 
as  for  their  rapidity  it  is  between  eight  and 
twenty-two  leagues  per  second.  Several  of 
those  fine  meteors,  after  kindling  in  their 
fall,  re-ascended  as  if  they  had  been  driven 
back  by  a  fluid  of  a  certain  densit]r."— — 
Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  ^ven  to 
this  article  undue  space,  considenng  our 
limits,  there  is  somctiiing  so  graphic  in  the 
following  account,  which  we  copy  from  a 
newspa|>er  dated  Sept.  8,  1839,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  to 
our  readers : — "  Between  the  hours  of  ten 
on  'IHiesday  night  and  three  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  the  heavens  was  observed  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  thos« 
extraordinary  phenomena  the  falling  stars 
and  northern  lights  ever  witnessed  for 
manv  years  past.  The  first  indieation  of 
the  latter  phenomenon  was  at  about  tea 
minutes  before  ten,  when  a  light  erimson, 
apparently  vapour,  rose  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gradually 
extended  to  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and 
by  ten  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past,  the  vi'hole, 
m>m  east  to  west,  was  one  vast  sheet  of 
light.  It  had  a  most  alarming  appear- 
ance,  and  was  exactly  like  that  occasioned 
by  a  terrific  fire.  The  light  varied  con- 
siderably ;  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  fall,  and 
directly  after  rose  with  intense  brightness. 
There  were  to  be  seen  mingled  with  it 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  every  beholder  seemed  convinced 
that  it  was  "  a  tremendous  conflagration." 
The  consternation  in  the  metropolis  was 
very  great,  thousands  of  persons  were  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  awful 


catastrophe.  ll»e  engmes  bdonging  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  stations  in  Baker-street,  Far- 
ringdoB-street,  Watling-stieet,  Waterioo- 
road,  and  likewise  those  betonging  to  the 
West  of  England  station-^  fis^  every 
fire-engine  in  Losidon  vras  horsed,  and 
galloped  after  the  siqiposed  "  scene  of  de- 
struction," with  more  than  ordinary  energy, 
followed  by  earriMCs,  horsemen,  and  vast 
mobs.  8<nBe  of  the  empne*  proceeded  as 
for  as  Highgate  and  Ht^loway  before  the 
error  was  discovered.  These  appearances 
lasted  tar  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  to- 
wards morning  the  spectacle  became  one 
of  more  grandeur.  At  two  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  phenomenon  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  scene,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  describe.  The  whole  of  Londim  was 
inuminated  as  light  as  noon  day,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear.  The 
southern  hemisphere  at  the  time  mentioned, 
although  unclouded,  was  verv  dark,  but  the 
stars,  which  were  innumerabM,  shone  beau- 
tifully. The  opposite  side  of  the  heavens 
presented  a  singular,  but  magnificent  con- 
trast ;  it  vras  clear  to  the  extreme,  and  the 
light  was  VCTy  virid;  there  was  a  continual 
succession  of  meteors,  which  varied  in 
splendour.  They  apparently  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens,  and  spread  till  thev 
seemed  to  burst ;  the  effSect  waa  electrical 
myriads  of  small  stars  shot  out  over  the 
horizon,  and  darted  with  that  swiftness 
towards  the  earth  that  the  eye  scmrely 
could  follow  the  track;  they  seemed  to 
burst  also,  and  throw  a  cuurk  crimson 
vapour  over  the  entire  hemisphere,  "nie 
colours  were  the  most  m^iuficent  that 
ever  were  seen.  At  half-past  two  o'clork 
the  spectacle  changed  to  darkness,  which 
on  dispersing,  displayed  a  luminous  rain- 
bow in  the  senith  of  the  heavena  and  round 
the  ridge  of  darkness  that  overhung  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country.  Soon 
afterwards  columns  of  silvery  light  radiated 
from  it ;  they  increased  wonderf^y,  inter- 
mingled amongst  crimson  vapour,  wlUch 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  when  at  the 
foil  height  the  spectacle  was  beyond  all 
imagination.  Stars  were  darting  about  in 
all  directions,  and  continued  until  four 
o'clock,  when  all  died  away.  During  the 
time  that  they  lasted  a  great  many  pers<ms 
assembled  on  the  bridges  across  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  hada  commanding  view 
of  the  heavens,  and  watched  the  progress  of 
the  phenomenon  attentively." 
FALLING  SICKNESS.    [See  Eri- 

I.BPST.] 

FALLOPIAN  TUB£8,Nin  anatomy,  two 
canals  or  ducts  arising  in  the  womb  of  a 
tortuous  figure,  but  approaching  to  a  conic 
fmin,  joined  to  the  fundus,  one  on  ea«^ 
side.  They  received  their  name  firom  Ga- 
briel Fallopius,  a  celebrated  Italian 


mist  and  physician  of  the  16th  ceatury, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  ascertained  thor 
use  and  office  in  the  process  of  conceptiao. 

FAL'LACT,  a  logical-artifiee,  or  an  argm- 
ment  firamed  so  as  to  deceive ;  a  sophiasL 

FAL'LOW,  a  term  applied  to  land  which 
is  left  uncultivated  for  one  or  more  fears. 
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with  a'view  to  exterminate  weeds,  and  to 
enable  it  to  fix  those  atmospherical  ele- 
ments  which  promote  vegf^table  growth, 
and  which  are  exhausted  by  repeated  crops 
of  the  same  kind.  At  a  succession  of  the 
same  crops  tends  to  impoverish  the  soil,  a 
rotation  of  different  crops  is  necessary. 
Potatoes  and  grain  are  exhausting;  but 
after  them,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  bj  tares, 
turnips,  Ac. 

FaI'LOW  deer,  in  soology,  the  Cermu 
dama  of  lannatns,  having  horns  branched^ 
reeunred,  and  compressed.  This  animal 
usually  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  En- 
glish parks. 

FALSE,  contrary  to  the  truth  or  fact: 
the  word  is  applicable  to  any  subject  phj- 

aical  or  moral. Fal»e,  in  music,  an  em- 

thet  applied  by  theorists  to  certain  chords, 
because  the^  do  not  contain  all  the  inter- 
vala  appertaming  to  those  chords  in  their 
perfect  state.  Those  intonations  of  the 
voice  which  do  not  truly  express  the  in- 
tended intervals  are  also  called  fahe,  as 

well  as  all  ill-adjusted  combinations. 

Fulae,  an  epithet  used  also  in  law,  as  /a/«e 
t»i>rwoaaieii(.  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a 

man  without  lawful  cause. In  mineral- 

ogy.  as  faUe  diamimd,  a  diamond  counter- 
feited with  glass. It  is  also  a  word  much 

used  in  mihtary  a£birs;  as,  mfaUe  alarm,  a 

falM  attack,  fte. FaUeJltnMr,  in  botany, 

a  flower  which  does  not  seem  to  produce 

any  fimit. FaUe  roqf,  in  carpentrr,  that 

part  of  a  house  which  is  between  the  roof 
and  the  covering. 

FALSETTO,  in  mnsie,  an  Italian  term, 
dmoting  that  qpecies  of  voice  in  a  man,  the 
oimipass  of  which  lies  above  bis  natural 
voice,  and  ia  produced  by  artificial  eon- 

ivil 


fanatici  who  passed  their  time  in  temples 
(fanaj,  and  being  often  seised  with  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  at  if  inspired  by  the  divinity, 
exhibited  wild  and  antic  gestures.  Pru- 
dentius  represents  them  as  cutting  and 
slashing  their  arms  with  knives:  shaking 
the  head  was  also  common  amons  tht/ana- 
tiei;  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  diffe- 
rent reUgious  sects  who,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  sought  notorietv  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  actions  ana  by 
pretending  to  inspiration. 

FANDANGO,  an  old  Spanish  dance, 
which  proceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and 
uniform  to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is 
seldom  danced  but  at  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  parties  of  the  lower  classes ;  nor  is  it 
even  then  customary  to  dance  it  with  those 
voluptuous  looks  and  attitudes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  true  fandango.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  fandango,  called  the  bolero, 
the  motions  and  steps  of  which  are  slow 
and  sedate,  but  nrow  rather  more  lively 
towards  the  end.  In  these  dances  the  time 
is  beat  by  castanets. 

FANFARE  f French),  a  short.  Uvely.  loud, 
and  warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets  ana  kettle-drums.  Also,  siqall, 
lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting-horns, 
in  the  chase.  From  its  meaning  is  derived 
J^ai^faron,  a  boaster.  and/oVaroiMife,  boast- 
ing. 

FAN'-PALM,  in  botany,  the  Cwypha  asi- 
braeultfera,  one  of  the  most  magmficent  of 
trees,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and 
the  East-Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  with  a  straight,  cylindrical 
trunk,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of 
enormous  leaves,  which  separate  near  the 
outer  margin  into  numerous  leaflets,  and 
are  usually  18  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  14  broad;  a  single  one  being 
sufficient  to  protect  16  or  20  men  from  the 
rain.  When  this  palm  (sometimes  called 
the  talipot-tree,  or  the  great  fan-palm)  has 
reached  the  age  of  86  or  40  Tears,  it  flowers 
— a  long,  conical,  scaly  spamx  rising  to  l^ 
height  of  80  feet  firom  the  midst  of  the 
erowif  of  leaves,  and  separating  into  sin^e 
alternate  branches,  which,  at  the  base,  ex- 
tend laterally  sometimes  20  feet,  the  whole 
covered  with  whitish  flowers,  and  present- 
ing a  most  beautiftil  appearance.  The  firdit 
is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires  14 
months  to  ripen,  after  which  the  tree  soon 
perishes,  flowering  but  once  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence.  The  Indians  use 
the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  or  for  cover- 
ing their  houses;  the  pith,  after  being 
pounded,  is  made  into  a  land  of  bread, 
which  is  ofgreat  nse  in  times  of  scarcity. 

FANTA'SIA,  in  music,  the  name  oene- 
rally 
pose4 

imagination 
allowed  to 
confined    . 

limit  the  term  to  mere  extemporaneous 
effusions,  which  are  transitive  and  evanes- 
cent: differing  from  the  eajnieio  in  this, 
that  though  the  latter  u  wild,  it  ia  the  re- 


rally  given  to  a  species  of  oomposition,  sup- 
posed to  be  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the 

'■ — '^ion ;  and  in  which  the  composer  is 

to  give  free  range  to  his  ideas,  nn- 
by  the  rales  ofthe  science.   Some 


vanns  Ana  rANrABoas  m  wit,  as  will  as  ih  fbats  or  abms. 
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■alt  of  premeditation,  and  becomes  pemia- 
neat ;  whereas  the  fantatia  when  Auished, 
no  longer  exists. 

FARCE,  a  dramatic  piece  or  entertain- 
ment of  low  comic  character.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  droll,  or  petty  shew  exhibited  by 
mountebanks  ana  their  buffoons  in  the 
open  streets,  to  gather  the  people  together. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  removed  from 
the  street  to  the  theatre;  and  instead  of 
being  performed  by  merrv-andrews  to 
amuse  tlie  rabble,  is  acted  oy  comedians, 
and  become  the  entertainment  of  a  polite 
audience.  As  the  aim  of  a  farce  is  to  pro- 
mote mirth,  the  dialogue  is  not  refined,  nor 
is  there  any  opportunity  lost  to  excite 
laughter,  however  wild  or  extravagant  the 
plot,  or  however  ridiculous  the  characters. 

FARE,  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 
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isinglass  between  the  nippers,  and,  breath- 
ing on  it,  apply  it  instantly  to  the  farina, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  breath  will  make 
that  light  powder  stick  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  is  found  adhering  to  the  talc, 
blow  a  little  of  it  off;  and  if  there  is  too 
little,  breathe  upon  it  again,  and  take  up 


more.    When  this  is  done,  put  the  tdc  into 
e  of  a  slider,  and  applying  it  to  the 
microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains 


are  laid  as  yoa  desire,  and  if  they  are,  cover 
them  up  with  another  talc,  and  fix  the 
ring,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  talcs 
do  not  press  upon  the  farina  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  fonn. 

FARM,  a  large  portion  of  land,  employed 
in  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  let  on 
lease  at  a  certain  yearly  rent.  HewhoholdB 
a  farm  and  is  a  tenant  or  lessee  thereof,  is 

ti  farmer. "  To  farm,"  in  a  general  sense, 

is  to  hire  at  a  fixed  rent  any  post,  situation, 
or  property,  from  which  larger  but  unfixed 
profits  may  be  obtained ;  thus,  one  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  yearly  sum,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  the  tolls  at  a  turnpike,  is  said 
to  farm  the  turnpike. 

FAR'RIERY,  the  art  of  preventing,  or 
cnriBg  the  diseases  of  horses.  This  is  now 
called  the  veterinary  art ;  and  the  smith 
whose  business  it  is  to  shoe  horses  is  deno- 
minated a  farrier.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by 
some,  that  they  were  originally  called  fer- 


riert,  from  their  working  in  iron,  and  that 
hence  arose  the  word  farrier,  which,  as  they 
also  undertook  the  maha^ment  ax^  cure  of 
horses,  designated  their  joint  trade. 

FAS'CES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  bundles 
of  rods  with  an  axe  in  the  centre  of  each 
bundle  carried  before  the  consuls  as  a  badge 
of  their  office.  The  use  of  the  fiuces  was 
introduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin  as  a  mark 
of  sovereign  authority :  in  after  times  they 
were  borne  before  the  consuls,  but  by  turns 
only,  each  having  his  day.  These  latter  had 
twelve  of  them,  carried  by  so  many  lictors. 

FAS'CIA,  in  architecture,  any  flat  mem- 
her  huving  a  considerable  breadth  and  but 
a  small  prqjecture,  as  the  band  of  an  archi- 
trave, larmier,  &c, ^In  anatcnny,  the  name 

of  any  aponeurotic  expansion  of  muscles 
which  binds  parts  together. 

FASClA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  muscle  which  moves  the  leg. 

FASCICULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  root  of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs 
collected  in  bundles,  as  in  Poeonia. 

FASCIC'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  fibrous  homblend,  of  a  fascicular  struc- 
ture. 

FASCICULUS,  in  medkane,  denotes  a 
handful,  or  accor^g  to  some,  aa  much  as 
can  be  taken  up  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb. ^In  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  several  upright  appiojd- 
mating  flowers  are  collected  together. 

FASCINATION,  a  kind  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  supposed  to  operate  by  the 
influence  of  the  eye.  A  belief  in  fascina- 
tion appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
prevalent  in  most  ages  and  countries.  It 
nas  been  tiU  very  recently,  and  in  some  re- 
mote districts  is  even  yet,  prevalent  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  islands,  where  the  fear 
of  the  evil  eye  has  led  to  various  precautions 
against  its  influence ;  and  in  Turkey,  when 
a  child  is  born,  it  is  immediately  laid  in  the 
cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  while  the 
most  absurd  ceremonies  are  used  to  protect 
it  from  the  noxious  fascination  of  some  invi- 
sible demon.  Nay,  the  evil  eye  is  there 
feared  at  all  time<^  and  supposed  to  affect 
persons  of  all  ages,  who,  by  thdr  j^nspezity, 
may  be  the  objects  of  envy. 

FAS'CINES,  in  fortification,  small 
branches,  or  bavins  bound  up  in  oundles, 
which  are  used  in  raising  batteries,  fiUing 
up  the  moat,  binding  the  ramparts  wherw 
the  earth  is  bad,  making  parapets,  &c. 

FAS'CIOLA,  in  entomology,  the  Gourd 
Worm,  or  Fluke:  a  kind  of  flat  worm  (rftea 
found  in  the  intestines  of  animalB. 

FASHION-PIECES,  in  ships,  the  hind- 
most timbers  which  terminate  the  breadth, 
and  form  the  shape  of  the  stem. 

FAS'SAITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  ol 
annte,  found  in  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 

FAS'TI,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the  Bo- 
man  calendar,  in  which  were  set  down  all 
days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  eeremo 
nies,  the  names  of  their  officers,  and  othct 
public  concerns  throughout  the  year. 

FASTS,  occasional  abstinence  tmrn  food, 
on  days  appointed  by  public  authority  to  be 
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obMnred  in  fiuting  and  hnmiliation.  So- 
lemn fast*  hBYe  beeu  obsenred  in  all  age* 
and  nationa,  especially  in  times  of  mourn- 
in{f  and  affliction.  Among  the  Jews,  besides 
their  stated  fiwt  daj^  they  were  occasion- 
ally eqjoinM  in  the  time  of  any  pahlic  ca- 
lamity. Thejr  were  observed  upon  the  se- 
eoud  and  flfth  days  of  the  week,  be^nning 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  contiuumg  till 
midnight  on  the  following  day.  On  these 
occasions  they  always  wore  amekehth  next 
their  skins,  rent  their  clothes,  which  were 
of  eoarse  white  stuff;  sprinkled  ashes  on 
their  heads;  went  barefoot;  and  neither 
washed  their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bo- 
die*  as  nsuel.  They  thronged  the  temple, 
made  long  and  moumfol  prayers,  and  bad 
erery  external  appearance  of  humiliation 
and  defection.  In  order  to  complete  their 
abstinence,  at  night  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread  dipped  in 
water,  with  some  salt  for  seasoning,  except 
they  chose  some  bitter  herbs  and  puwe. 
Our  Sarionr,  by  condemning  some  abuses 
committed  in  fasting,  plainly  intimates  that 
it  is  a  duty,  though  he  does  not  enjoin  it. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oleaginous  matter, 
secreted  from  the  blood,  and  tilling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  adipose  cells.  Its  uses  are, 
I.  to  senre  as  a  kindof  corering  to  the  body, 
in  order  to  defend  it  from  cold  and  other 
ii^uriea ;  2.  to  defend  the  more  tender  and 
sensible  parts  from  being  too  strongly  vel- 
licated  tjy  the  salts;  3.  to  preserve  in  good 
order  the  flexion  of  the  muscles,  of  the 
cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  between  and 
about  which  it  is  placed;  4.  to  facilitate 
the  motions  of  some  parts,  as  the  eyes, 
^ws,  Ac. ;  6.  to  flU  up  a  number  of  empty 
intersticial  spaces,  and  by  that  meane  to 
add  greatly  to  the  symmetrv  and  beauty  of 
the  puts,  as  is  evidently  tne  case  in  the 
fisce,  the  neck,  &c. ;  and  6.  to  prevent  the 
painful  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  parts, 
particularly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  ftc., 
where  the  fiat  is  copiously  disposed,  and 
serves  in  the  place  of  a  cushion  for  the 
muscular  flesh  to  rest  upon.  There  is  also 
great  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
body  dees  not  receive  nourishment  in  the 
nsoal  way,  the  regress  of  the  fat  into  the 
veins  supplies  that  defect.— —Faf«  varv  in 
oonaistenee,  ocrionr,  and  smell,  accoroing 
to  the  animals  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  thus,  they  are  generally  fluid  in  the 
eetaeeoos  tribes,  soft  and  rank-flavoured  in 
the  eamivorons,  solid  and  nearly  scentless 
in  the  ruminants,  usually  white  and  copi- 
ous in  well-fed  young  animals,  yellowish  and 
more  scanty  in  the  old.  Their  consistence 
varies  also  aeoording  to  the  organ  of  their 
production;  beinr  nrmer  under  the  skin, 
a»d  in  the  neimbouihood  of  the  kidneys, 
than  among  the  movable  viscera.  The 
animal  oils  and  fhts  combine  with  the  alka- 
lies, and  form  with  these  perfect  soaps. 
With  some  of  the  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydea  also,  they  form  saponaceous  eom- 
ponnda;  and  they  even  facilitate  theoxyda- 
tion  of  some  of  the  metals,  as  copper  and 
mercury,  by  the  atmospheric  air.  Animal 
£st  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two 


substances,  $tearine  and  elaine,  |he  former 
of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  litiuid,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  on  the  different 
proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  consiat- 
ence  depends. 

FATALISM,  the  belief  of  an  unchange- 
able destiny,  to  which  every  thing  is  sub- 
ject, uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  indepen- 
dent of  a  controlling  cause;  the  doctrine, 
in  short,  which  teaches  that  all  things  take 
place  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 

FATA  MORGA-NA,  a  singular  aerial 
phenomenon  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
This  atmospherical  refraction  is  not.  how- 
ever, altogether  confined  to  that  locality,  it 
having  occasionalljr  been  seen  on  our  own 
coasts.  But  we  will  describe  it  as  it  there 
appears :  "  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from 
that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an 
angle  of  about  4&^  on  the  sea  of  Bcggio, 
and  the  bri^t  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or 
current,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  waters  are  pressed  up  by  currents  to  a 
great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  spectator  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  with  his  back  to  the  stm  and  his 
fisce  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 
rising  like  a  wall  behind  it,  and  fisrming 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture, — on  a  sud- 
den there  appears  in  tne  water,  as  in  a 
catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  ob- 
jects—numberless series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well-delineated  reguhir  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 


liffhtAil  plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 
other  thin^,  in  their  natural  colours  and 
pnroper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion along  the  surfi&ce  of  the  sea,  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while 
the  above-mentioned  Causes  remain.  All 
these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  bv  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  coast  ana  town  of  Reg- 
gio,  by  P.  Bfinasi,  to  be  derived  from  objects 
on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances we  before  described,  the  atmosphere 
be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour,  and 
dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  or 
rarifled  by  the  ion,  it  then  happens,  that 
in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtam  extended 
along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  above 
forty  palms,  and  nearlv  down  to  the  sea, 
the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  the 
same  objects  not  only  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air, 
though  not  so  distinctly  or  well  defined  as 
the  lormer  objects  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  if 
the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at 
the  same  time  dewy,  and  adi^ted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  above-mentioned  objects 
will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  first  case:  but  all  vividly  coloured 
or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
prismatic  colours." 

FATE,  destiny  droeoding  on  a  superior 
cause  and  uncontrollable.  According  to 
the  Stoics,  every  event  is  determined  by 
Fate ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  mo- 
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derns  use  the  word,  it  implies  the  order  or 
dettrmination  of  Providence. 

FATIIBH,  in  church  history,  is  applied 
to  ancient  authors  who  have  preserved  in 
their  whtinies  the  tradition  of  the  chorch. 
Thus,  8t  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  ftc.  ore 
called  Greek  fathers,  and  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose  Latin  fathers.  No  author 
who  wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of /afArr.  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  to  the  suneriors  of 
convents,  to  congpregations  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  to  persons  Teiicroble  for  their  age  or 
quality.    Thus,  we  say,  "the  right  reverend 

fathtr  in  God,"  "  holy  father,^  Sui. He 

who  creates,  invents,  or  composes  anything ; 
thns,  God  as  creator  is  tne  father  of  all 
men ;  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
iu  tents;  Homer  is  considered  as  the/a<*«r 
of  epic  poetry ;  a  wise  and  affectionate  king 

is  called  the/a^A*r  of  his  country,  &c 

Jdoptire  father,  he  who  adopts  the  children 
of  another  and  acknowledges  them  as  his 

own. Natural  father,  the  father  of  on 

illegitimate  cluld. Putativ*  father,  one 

who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the  father.—— 
Father-in-law,  the  father  of  one's  husband 

or  wife. Father-land,  the  native  land  of 

of  one's  father  or  ancestors. 

FATH'OM,  a  measure  of  six  feet ;  nrtd 
chiefly  at  sea  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water. 

FAULTS,  a  term  applied  by  uiiners  to 
fractures  or  interruptions  in  various  strata. 

FAU'NA,  a  general  term  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  auiiuals  peculiar  to  a  country 
are  designated. 

FAUNA'LIA,  three  Roman  festivals  an- 
nually observed  in  honour  of  the  god  FaHMva. 
The  first,  on  the  ides  of  February ;  the  se- 
cond un  the  16tb  of  the  calends  of  March  ; 
the  third  on  the  nones  of  December.  The 
sacrifices  on  these  occa«ions  were  lambs 
and  kids.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Roman 
Faoniin  was  the  same  with  the  Greek  Fan. 

FAUNS,  rural  deities,  among  the  Bo- 
roans;  represented  with  horns  on  their 
heads,  sharp  pointed  ears,  and  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  lilce  goats.  Thev  were  the  my- 
thological demi-gods  of  woods  and  forests, 
thence  called  »t/bian  deities. 

FAUX  JOUR,  (French), /alse  Ught:  a 
term  used  in  the  flne-aru,  signifying  that  a 
picture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  npon 
It  from  a  different  side  from  that  which  the 
painter  has  represented  the  Ught  in  the 
picture  as  fidling  upon  objecU,  or  that  it  is 
covered  with  a  bright  glare,  so  that  nothing 


can  beprmieriy  distinguished. 
FAViS'oiB,  '  *'~ 


in  the  area  of  the  Roman  capitol,  where  the 


vaults  under  ground 
ea  or  tbe  Homan  capitol,  where  the 
eareftany  lodged  ana  deposited  with 
a  degree  of  rdifpons  care  the  old  statues, 
and  other  sacred  atenuls.  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  broken :  such  a  superstitious 
veneration  did  the^  pay  to  eveiy  thing  be- 
longing to  the  capitol. 

rAWN,  a  young  deer ;  a  back  or  doe  of 
the  first  year. 

FB'ALTT,  in  fieudal  law.  an  oath  taken 
on  the  admittance  of  any  tenant  to  be  true 
to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  Under 


the  feudal  system  of  tenures,  ererj  Tossal 
or  tenant  vras  bound  to  be  true  and  fkithfiil 
to  his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  his 
enemies :  the  tenant  was  called  a  hege  man ; 
the  land  a  liege  fee;  and  the  superior,  a 
liege  lord. 

FEASTS,  or  FESTIVALS,  in  a  idigions 
sense,  are  anniversary  times  of  feasting  and 
thankspving,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c.  Feasts  were  of  divine  institotioti ;  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  perpetuate  among 
his  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  the  memory 
of  his  mercies  and  miracles ;  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  the  friendship  betwixt  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  families,  by  bringing  them 
together  on  solemn  occasions,  and  offering 

up  their  thanksgivings  in  the  holy  city. 

Ajnong  Christians,  movable  feaatt  are  those 
which,  depending  on  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, do  not  always  return  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
Euter,  which  fixes  all  the  rest,  as  Palm- 
Sunday,  Good  Friday.  Ash-Wednesday,  Sex- 
agesima,  Asoension-dav,  Pentecost,  and  Tri- 
mty  Sunday.  Immunable  feiutt,  those  which 
are  constantly  celebrated  on  the  same  day; 
of  these,  the  principal  are  Christmas  day; 
or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  Ladv-day 
or  the  Annunciation,  All  Saints,  and  All- 
Souls,  and  the  days  of  the  several  apostles. 
— ^The  four  quarterly  feasts,  or  stated  times 
whereon  rent  on  leases  is  usually  reserved 
to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day,  or  the  annuncia- 
tion of  tbe  Virgin  MtSn,  on  the  S5th  of 
March ;  the  natlvitr  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, on  the  24th  of^  June;  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  areh-ongel,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas,  or  rather  of  St. 
Thomas  the  apostle,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber.  The/e<M/«  ^  the  aneieute  were  con- 
ducted with  great  ceremony.  The  guests 
wore  white  garments,  decorated  thenuielves 
with  garlands,  and  often  anointed  the 
head,  beard,  and  breast  with  fhigrant  oils. 
The  banqueting  room  vras  also  often  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were 
hung  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  si- 
lence: hence  the  common  phrase,  to  com- 
municate a  thing  tub  roea  (under  the  rose). 
The  luxurious  Romans  drank  out  of  crys- 
tal, amber,  and  the  costlr  mwrra  (a  kind' of 
porcelain  introduced  by  Pompey),  as  well  as 
onyx,  beryl,  and  elegantly  wrought  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  the  meal 
was  ended,  flute  players,  female  singers, 
dancers  and  buffoons  of  all  kinds,  amused 
the  guests,  or  the  guesu  themselves  j<niied 
in  various  sports  and  games. 

FEATH'ER,  a  general  name  fw  the  eo- 
TOing  of  birds;  it  being  common  to  all  of 
them  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  the  great* 
est  part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or  jfUrn- 
mage.  Feathers  consist  of  a  tube,  a  shaft, 
and  barbs  or  vanes.  The  <iiAe  is  a  h<d]ow. 
transparent,  homy  cylinder,  constituting 
the  root  of  the  feather ;  the  shaft  is  elastic 
and  oontaius  a  white,  dry,  and  very  light 
pith  ;  and  the  barb*  run  in  a  umftuiB  diree- 
tion,  broad  on  one  side,  narrow  on  the  otbct^ 
covering  each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  fea. 
thers  ofbirds  are  periodically  changed,whieli 
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b  called  moultinff.  When  part  of  *  feather 
is  cut  off,  it  does  not  grovr  out  a^o;  and 
a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  clipped,  re- 
mains  in  that  state  till  the  next  moultiiur 
season,  when  the  old  stumps  are  shed,  ana 
new  feathers  grow  out. — When  chemically 
analyzed,  feathers  seem  to  ixmsess  nearly 
the  same  prooerties  with  hair. — They  may 
be  considered  as  of  four  kinds :  1.  quills, 
or  the  feathers  of  the  wings;  2.  those 
which  cover  the  body ;  3.  the  down  which 
grows  close  to  the  skin;  and  4.  the  long 
ones  of  the  tail.  Of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, the  goose,  the  turkey,  and  the  crow, 
supply  those  usually  employed  in  writ- 
ing. The  down  of  the  swan  is  some- 
times made  into  muffs  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  Goose  feathers  are  most  esteemed 
for  beds,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked 
from  the  living  bird,  which  is  done  thrice 
a-year,  in  the  spring,  midsummer,  and  be- 
pnuing  of  harvest.  The  feathers  of  the 
eider-d^k.  called  eider-down,  possess  in  a 
superior  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of 
goose  down,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a 
covering  to  beds,  for  by  much  pressure  it 
loses  its  elasticitT.-^— Feathers  make  a 
considerable  article  in  commerce,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan, 
peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  duck.  They 
also  afford  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
plumoMsier,  or  artisan  who  prepares  thein 
for  the  toilette,  to  ornament  tne  heads  of 
ladies,  or  to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
gay  exterior  of  military  men. — Ostrich  fea- 
thers are  imported  from  Algiers,  Tunis,  i 
Alexanilria,  MadAgascar,  and  SenegaL 

PEB'lilFUGE.  in  medicine,  an  appella-  | 
tion  given  to  such  medicines  as  miti^cate  or 
remove  a  fever.  | 

FEB'RUARY,  in  chronology,  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  January,  ' 
first  added  to  the  calendar  nf  Romulus  by  { 
Numa    Pompilius.     February    derived    its 
name  from  Februa,  a  feast  held  by  the  Ho-  j 
mans  in  this  month,  in  behalf  of  the  manea  j 
of  the  deceased,  at  which  ceremony  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  and  the  last  offices 
were  paid  to  the  sliades  of  the  defunct. 
February  in  a  common  year  consists  only  . 
of  28  days,  but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has 
39,  on  account  of  the  intercalary  day  added  1 
that  year. 

FE'CIALES,  a  college  of  priests  insti<  | 
tuted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  consisting   of  { 
twenty  persons,  selected  out  of  the  bent  fa- 
milies.   Their  business  was  to  he  arbitra- 
tors of  all  matters  relating  to  war  and  peace, 
and  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  such  a 
government  as  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  states,  united  under  one 
head ;  but  the  dqgree  to  which  such  states 
give  up  their  individual  rights  may  be  very 
different,  although  as  relates  to  general 
politics  they  have  one  oommon  interest,  and 
agree  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same  I 
principle.  Of  such  kind  is  the  government  ; 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

FEE,  a  reward  or  recompense  for  profes- 
■ioBal  aerricea ;  as  the/«««  of  lawyers,  phy-  | 
&c    P*4>lic  oflices  have  likewise  : 


their  settled  /«««,  for  the  several  branches 
of  business  transacted  in  them. 

PEE-K8TATE,  in  law,  properly  signifies 
an  inheritable  ertate  in  land,  held  of  some 
superior  or  lord;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
distinguished  from  allodium,  which  is  the 
absolute  property  in  land.  It  is  the  tkeorif 
of  the  English  law  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  except  tlie  royal  domains,  are  held 
in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  of  some  superior  lord, 
the  absolute  or  allodial  property  being  only 
in  the  kinfb  so  that  aJl  the  tenures  are 
strictly  feudal.  The  most  ample  estate  a 
person  can  have  is  that  of  fee-aimple ;  and 
such  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  property 
that  is  inheritable,  and  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture.  Fee-farm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without 

honui|;e,  fealty,  or  other  service^  except  that 
mentioned  in  the  feoffment ;  which  u  usu- 
ally the  fuL  rent.  The  nature  of  this  te- 
nure is,  that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  on- 
naid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his 
neirs  may  have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lands. 

FEELERS,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  antenna  of  insects,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  horns :  but.  strictly,  the  feelers  are 
distinguished  from  antennc  by  being  short, 
naked,  and  placed  near  the  mouth.  They 
are  used  in  searching  for  food. 

FEEL'ING.  one  of  the  five  external 
senses,  hv  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of 
solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  hot.  cold,  wet,  dr^, 
and  other  tangible  qualities.  This  sense  u 
the  coarsest,  bat  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  surest  of  the  five :  it  is  besides  the  most 
onivecsal.    We  see  and  hear  with  small 

« anions  of  our  body ;  but  we  feel  with  all. 
ature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
wherever  there  are  nerves,  and  they  are 
everywhere,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be 
destroyed  without  our  knowledge.  All  the 
nervous  solids,  while  animated  bv  their 
fluids,  have  this  general  sensation  ;  but  the 
papille  in  the  skin,  those  of  the  fingers  in 
particular,  have  it  in  a  more  exquisite  de- 
gree. Like  every  other  sense,  feeling  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement :  thus 
we  see  that  persons,  born  without  arms, 
acuuire  the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes; 
and,  in  blind  people,  this  sense  becomes  so 
murJi  developed,  that  individuals  born  blind, 
and  acquiring  the  faculty  of  sight  in  after 
life,  for  a  long  time  depend  rather  on  their 
feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because  they 
receive  clearer  ideas  thfough  the  former 
sense. 

FEINT,  in  military  tactics,  a  mock  at- 
tack, made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FE'LIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
fertB.  This  tribe  is  temperate  in  its  habits, 
climbs  trees,  sees  best  by  night,  and  when 
falling  from  a  height  lights  on  the  feet: 
waves  the  Uil  when  in  sight  of  prey,  and 
refuses  vegetable  food  except  from  neces- 
sity. It  includes  the  lion,  tiger,  rat,  pan- 
ther, &c.,  which  we  accordingly  call  the  /r« 
liMrace. 

FEL'LOES,  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of 
the  wheel. 
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VEL'LOW,  the  member  of  a  college  or 
of  a  corporate  body.— —This  word  has  a 
▼erj  wide  and  opposite  meaning ;  for  thou{;h 
we  My,  in  ipeaking  of  a  skilful  artist,  this 
man  has  not  his  fellow,  we  also  apply  it  in 
the  most  ignoble  sense,  and  say,  such  a 
one  is  a  mean  or  worthless /e/Ioio. 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  by 
which  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  a  joint-stock  concern  is  disco- 
▼ered. 

PELO  DE  8E,  in  law,  a  person  that, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, wilfully  causes  his  own  death. 
The  goods  and  chattels  of  a  felo'de-u  are 
forfeited  to  the  king:  but  the  coroner's 
jury,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  death,  &c,  fre- 
queutly  save  the  forfeiture,  bv  finding  a 
Terdict  of  lunacy:  to  which  they  are  in- 
clined on  a  favourable  interpretation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  senses  to 
do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  nature. 

FELONY,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  &c.;  and  is  punished  with 
death  or  transportation,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence. 

FEL'SPABk  or  FELD'SPAB,  a  mineral 
compound  of- silica,  alumina,  and  potash: 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  softer 
•than  quartz,  harder  than  glass,  and  gene- 
rally white,  g^yish,  or  reddish.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  numerous  crystals  of  fel- 
spar is  au  oblique  prism,  with  unequally 
produced  planes,  whose  number  varies  fiiom 
four  to  ten.  These  prisou  are  terminated 
by  summits,  ordinarily  composed  of  two 
large  culminating  faces,  and  several  small- 
er faces,  which  seem  to  obey  no  constant 
law  of  arrangement:  hence  it  results,  that 
the  forms  of  felspar  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  any  to  understand  and  describe. 
In  its  decomposed  state,  felspar  furnishes 
the  petnntte,  or  Cornish  stone,  so  much 
used  in  the  porcelain  and  best  pottery  ma- 
nufactures. 

FELT,  a  sort  of  coarse  wool,  ftir,  or  hair, 
used  in  the  making  of  hats.  The  method 
of  working  up  the  materials  into  a  species 
of  cloth,  independently  of  either  spinning 
or  weaving,  is  called  felting.  These  mate- 
rials are  intimately  mixed  together  by  the 
operation  of  bomng,  which  depends  on  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  string,  the  rapid 
alternations  of  its  motion  being  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  remove  all  irregular  knots 
and  adhesions  among  the  fibres,  and  to  dis* 
pose  them  in  a  very  light  and  uniform  ar- 
rangement. This  texture,  when  pressed 
under  cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites 
into  a  mass  of  some  firmness;  and  by 
various  subsequent  operations  a  hat  is 
formed. 

FELUCCA,  a  light  open  vessel  with  six 
oars,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be 
used  either  at  the  head  or  the  stem. 

FE'MALE-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a  flower 
which  is  furnished  with  the  pistil,  or  fe- 
male organs. 

FEWiLE  SCREW,  a  screw,  the  spiral 


thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder. 

FEME  COVERT,  in  law,  a  married  wo- 
man, who  is  under  covert  of  her  husband. 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  the  legal 
capacity  of  a  woman  to  contract,  or  sue  and 
be  sued,  separately,  ceases  on  her  mar- 
riage; and  her  husband  becomes  liable  to 

her  debts  existing  at  that  time. Feme 

«ofe,   a   single    woman. Peme-aole  «i«r- 

ekant,  a  woman  who  carries  on  trade  alone, 
or  without  her  husband. 

FEM'ININE,  in  grammar,  denoting  the 
female  gender. 

FEM'ORAL,  belonging  to  the  thigh;  aa, 
the  femoral  artery. 

FEN,  a  place  partially  overflowed  with 
water,  abounding  in  bogs,  and  producing 
sedges,   coarse   grass,    or   other   aquatic 

Slants.  The  fens  generally  teem  with  wUd 
ucks,  teal,  pike,  eels,  &c 

PEN'CING.  the  art  of  using  skUfully  a 
sword  or  foil  either  in  attack  or  defence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  foils  or  thin 
swords  are  used,  which,  being  blunted  at 
the  points,  and  bending  readily,  are  ren- 
dered harmless. 

FEN'-CRICKET,  in  entomology,  GtylU- 
talpOt  an  insect  that  digs  for  itself  a  Uttle 
hole  in  the  gonnd. 

FEN'DERS,  a  sea  term  for  pieces  of  old 
cable,  &c.  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  ship  to 
keep  off  other  ships. 

FENESTRA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  two  openings  or  foramina  within 
the  ear,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  fenestra. 

PEN'NEL,  in  botany,  a  firaerant  plant  of 
the  genus  Anetkum,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

FEODUM,  FEOD,  or  FEUD,  in  feudal 
law,  the  right  which  the  vassal  had  in  land, 
&c.  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profita 
thereof,  rendering  unto  his  lord  such  fees, 
duties,  and  services,  as  belonged  to  mili- 
tary tenure. 

FEOFF'MENT,  in  law,  is  a  gift  or  grant 
of  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in/««,  that  is,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  seisin,  and 
possession  of  the  estate  granted.  The 
giver  is  called  the  feoffer,  and  the  person 
who  is  thus  invested  is  called  the  feqffee, 

FER'iE,  in  coology,  the  third  order  of 
animals  in  the  Linncan  system,  including 
such  as  have  from  six  to  ten  conic  fore 
teeth  and  one  tusk ;  as  the  seal,  the  dx^ 
the  yrolf,  the  hysena,  the  jackal,  the  lynx, 
the  tiger,  the  panther,  &c 

FER'A  NATURES,  in  law,  are  beasU 
and  birds  that  are  wild;  as  foxes,  hares, 
wild-ducks,  &C.,  in  which  no  person  can 
claim  any  property. 

FERA'LIA.  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served among  the  Romans,  on  the  Slat  of 
February,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the 
17th,  in  honour  of  the  manet  of  their  de- 
eeased  friends  and  relations.  During  the 
ceremony,  which  consisted  in  making  pie. 
senU  at  their  graves,  marriages  were  for. 
bidden,  and  the  temples  of  the  divinities 
shut  up ;  because  they  fancied  that  duriny 
this  festival,  departed  spirits      - 
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j«  in  hell,  but  were  pennitted  to  wan- 
about  their  graTes,  and  feaat  npon  the 
prepared  for  them. 
FEB  DB  FOURCHETTE,  in  heraldry, 
a  croaa  having  at  each  end  a  forked  iron, 
tike  that  foraaeriy  used  by  loldiers  to  rest 
their  muaketa  on. 

FERENTA'RIA.  in  andent  Borne,  a  aort 
of  liriit-anned  soldiers. 

FB^IA,  in  the  Bomish  bremry,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sereral  days  of  the  week ;  thus 
Monday  is  the /ma  secmula,  Tuesday  the 
fnia  tertim,  and  so  on. 

TBTBUR,  in  Ronum  antiquity,  holidays, 
or  days  upon  which  they  abstained  flrom 
business.  The/erut  were  of  several  kinds, 
namely,  FerU$  atatmt,  or  stated  festivals ; 
/trim  eoneeptivt  or  movable  feasts ;  ferue 
iwtptrotive,  or  occasional  festivals  enjoined 
by  the  consuls  or  other  mag^trates  on  some 
public  occasion;  and  /erim  deniealet,  for 
private  occasions.  There  were  also  the 
feriM  Latina,  kept  by  the  fifty  Latin  towns 
on  Mount  AUsanns ;  and  the/erj«  mundin*, 
festivals  kept  ftw  nine  days  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  prodinr. It  was  a  poUution 

of  the /a-ue,  according  to  Maerobius,  if  the 
rear  mterorum  or/omtM*  saw  any  woric  done 
on  them,  and  therefore  they  ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made  bv  the  herald,  that  every 
one  might  abstain  from  work;  and  who- 
ever transgressed  tbe  order  was  flned. 

FE'RINE.  an  epithet  for  such  beasts  as 
are  wild  and  savage,  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
bears,  Ac. 

FE'BIO,  in  logic,  a  mode  in  the  first 
figure  of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a  univer- 
sal negpntive,  a  particular  afilrmative,  and  a 

particular  negative. A  similar  mode  in 

the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  is  termed 
/eriaon. 

FEBBCENTATION,  that  ehanane  in  the 
principles  of  organic  bodies  which  begins  to 
take  place  spontaneously  as  soon  as  their 
vital  ninctions  have  ceased,  and  by  them 
are  at  len^h  reduced  to  their  first  princi- 
ples. This  has  been  distingnishea  into 
three  stages,  the  vtii«iw,  aeetout,  and  putre- 
faetvM.  It  is  ascertained  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  vinous  fSermentation  takes 
place  only  in  sueh  bodies  as  contain  sac- 
charine juices.  In  this  the  most  remark- 
able product  is  a  volatile,  colourless,  slight 
inflammable  fluid,  which  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions,  and  is  called  alcohoL 
Hie  acetous  fSermentation  is  distinguished 
by  the  product  known  by  the  name  of  vine- 
gar, which  is  the  least  deatmctible  of  the 
vegetable  adds.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  fermentation  is  absolutely  neces-  , 
sary  for  the  production  of  this  add,  as  there  ! 
are  many  other  chemical  processes  by  which  { 
it  may  be  obtained  or  produced.  The 
acetous  fermentation  ia  conducted  on  a  i 
hurge  scale,  for  yielding  the  common  vine- 
gar of  commerce.  In  France,  it  is  prepared 
by  exposing  weak  wines  to  the  air  during 
warm  weather.  In  England,  it  is  made 
from  a  solution  of  brown  Busar>  or  molasses, 
or  an  infusion  of  malt.  T'be  vinegar  thus 
obtained,  howevo',  always  contaius  a  large 
quantity  of  mudli^inous  and  other  vegeta-  j 


ble  matters,  the  presence  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  several  ulterior  changes.  In 
the  putrid  fermentation,  bodies  appear  to 
be  reduced  into  tndr  most  simple  parts. 
Ammonia  is  the  product  which  has  been 
remarked  as  the  chief  of  this  process,  and 
is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  and  nitn^n  gases,  which 
are  disenga^  together,  fermentation 
diffiers  fh>m  eflServesoence.  The  former  is 
confined  to  animal  and  vesetable  sub- 
stances; the  latter  is  applicable  to  mineral 
substances :  the  former  is  spontaneous ;  the 
latter,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

FERN,  a  weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 
barren  places,  which  is  very  iojurious  to 
the  land  in  which  it  has  once  taken  root. 
Ferns  are  of  the  eryptogtmia  class,  without 
flowers  or  apparent  germs,  similar  to  lich- 
ens, mushrooms,  and  mosses.  Between 
the 'tropics,  several  species  form  small 
trees,  having  something  of  the  aspect  of 
palms,  and  are  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  <^  thpse  regions. 

FEBBA'BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  30  Gynmndria,  ottler  3  Dian- 
dria.  The  species  are  bulbous,  and  indude 
the  iris,  narcissus,  fte. 

FEB'BET,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Mutieim  or  weasd  tribe,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout;  it 
is  much  used  in  catching  rabbita  and  rats. 

FEB'BIC,  pertaining  to  or  extracted 

from  iron. Ferrte  add  is  the   add  of 

iron  saturated  with  oxygen. 

FEBRI-CAL'CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
spedea  of  oalcareoua  earth  or  limestone 
combined  with  a  large  portion  of  iron. 

FER'BILITE,  in  minerah>gv,  a  variety 
of  trap,  containing  iron  in  the  state  of 
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EBBO-CTANATE,  fai  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  ferro-cyanic  add 
with  a  saMable  base,  as  the  /erro-cyanatt 
of  ammonia  or  potash. 

FEBBO-FBU'SSIATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  the  ferro-pmssic  add  wiUi  a 
base. 

FEBBO-PBU'SSIC,  or  Faaao-CTAii'ic, 
in  chemistry,  terms  designating  a  peculiar 
arid,  formed  of  prussio  add  and  protoxyde 
of  iron. 

FE  BBO-8IL'ICATB,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  ferro- silicic  acid  with  a  base, 
forming  a  substance  analogous  to  a  salt. 

FEBBOSILI'CIC,  in  chemistry,  a  term 
designating  a  compound  of  iron  and  silex. 

FEBBUMSINOUS^  of  the  colour  of  rust 
at  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

FEB'BUM,  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the 
order  of  metals.    [See  Ibor.I 


FEBIJLA,  in  ecdesiastical  hirtory,  sig- 

[fies  a  place  separated  from  the  church, 

wherein  the  «Kai«N(et  were  kept,  as  not 


faring  allowed  to  enter  the  churcn. ^Un- 
der the  eastern  empire,  tbe  ferula  was  the 
emperor's  sceptre,  as  is  seen  on  a  variety  of 
medals;  it  consisted  of  a  long  stem  or 

shauk,  and  a  flat  square  head. Ferula,  or 

Ferule,  an  instrument  of  correction,  in 
schools,  with  which  boys  are  beaten  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 


»  raopoaTioic  as  alcohol  is  svolvbo,  mn  mucilaos  is  lost. 
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PBRITLA.  iB  botaay,  a  „ 
diiM  S  Pentaitdrimt  order  2  Dippnim.    The 


tpeci 
dUfei 


of  plants, 

. ,jnim.    The 

'ies  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
dURerent  kinds  of  fennel. 

FERULA'CBOUS.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  reeds  or  eanes ;  or  to  plants 
resembling  the  ferula. 

FBirUL£,  in  surgery,  splinters  or  chips 
of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark,  lea- 
ther, paper,  &c.  applied  to  bones  that  have 
been  diiyointed,  when  they  are  set  again. 

FER'RY,  the  place  or  passage  where 
boats  pass  over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

FBSCEN'NINB  VBB8B8.  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  a  sort  of  extemporary  dialogue, 
ill  wlKch  the  performers  with  a  ktoss  and 
rustic  kind  of  raillery  reproached  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  audience,  with  their 
vices  and  foibles.  They  received  their 
name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  in  Tuscaoy, 
where  this  species  of  rude  poetry  was.  tirst 
used.  Under  cover  of  this  practice  much 
iudecencv  prevailed ;  and  the  emperor  Au- 
gust us  tnerefore  prohibited  it,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 

FESsB,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  line 
or  belt  drawn  directly  across  the  shield, 
from  side  to  side,  and  containing  the  third 
part  of  it.  When  figures  are  contained 
within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said 
to  be  charged,  or  thev  are  said  to  be  m 
/esstf.— — Fr«««  paint,  the  exact  centre  of 

the  escutcheon. Fette  wag*,  or  in  /esse, 

denotes  any  thing  borne  in  the  way  of  a 
ytesse;  that  is,  in  a  rank  across  the  middle 

of  the  shield. Parte  per  ftaae,  a  parting 

across  the  middle  of  the  shield,  from  sidi 
to  side,  throQgh  the /esse  pota^. 

FESTI'NO,  in  lone,  a  mood  of  syUo- 
gisms  in  the  second  figure,  in  which  the 
first  proposition  is  a  universal  negative,  the 
second  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the 
third  a  particular  negative. 

FES  TIVALS.  [For  the  religions  feasts 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  feasu  of  the 
ancients,  see  Fbasts.1  To  which  may  6e 
added, — that  although  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  in  these  fcHtivals  a  Jewish, 
and,  in  part,  also  a  pagan  origin,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  subsequently  ordained  by  spe- 
cial ecclesiastical  regulations,  that  tn^ 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  common  with 
Jews,  heathens,  or  heretics.  In  fact,  to 
prevent  these  festivals  fh>m  degenerating, 
and  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
them  ana  the  heathen  customs,  the  Chris- 
tian church  implored  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the 
puritv  of  the  holidays  and  customs,  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments by  which  the  sanctity  of  divine  wmr- 
ship  miffht  be  impaired.  In  this  manner 
the  Christian  festivals  united  the  serious 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  which 
they  acquired  fh>m  a  system  of  pa^aoism. 

FESTOON',  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture,  &c  an  ornament  representing  (lowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted 
to):ether;  suspended  at  the  ends,  and  fall- 
ing d6wn  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 


FESTU'CA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  3  Triandria,  order  3  Dipyma.  llie 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  oi  the 
different  kinds  of  fescue-grass. 

FETICHISM,  or  FBT-ICISM,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  among  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
among  whom  fetich  is  the  name  by  which 
an  idol  is  designated.  They  believe  that 
the  household  or  family /eNca  narrowly  in- 
spects the  conduct  of  every  individual  in  the 
house,  and  rewards  or  punishes  each  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts. 

FETLOCK,  a  tuft  of  hair  that  growa 
behind  the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of 
many  horses. 

FEUD,  an  inveterate  quarrel  between  fs- 
milies  or  parties  in  a  state.  The  word  is 
not  applicable  to  wars  between  different 
nations,  but  to  intestine  wars  and  animo- 
sities between  families,  clans,  or  tribes. 

FEU'DAL  SYSTEM,  a  form  of  govern, 
ment  anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and 
which,  about  twelve  centuries  ago,  was  so 
universally  received,  that  Spelman  calls  it 
"  the  law  of  nations  in  our  western  worid." 
It  still  forms  the  basis  of  modem  customs, 
and  therefore  every  Briton,  who  would  un- 
derstand the  historr  of  his  countrr.  the 
origin  of  its  political  constitution,  thie  te. 
nure  of  its  landed  property,  and  the  general 
basis  of  its  polity,  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  It.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  this  system,  we  are  told  that  it  b 
to  DC  found  in  the  military  policy  of  the 
Celtic  or  northern  nations,  known  by  the 
names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Pranks.  Hunns, 
and  Lombards,  who  overran  Europe  on  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  &npire,  and 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated.  According 
to  the  feudal  scheme,  a  rictorions  leader 
allotted  considerable  portionsof  land,  called 
/eoda,Jt^»,  oT/emda,  to  his  principal  officers, 
who  in  their  torn,  dirided  their  possessions 
among  their  inferiors;  and  the  condition 
upon  which  these  rewards  were  given,  was 
that  of  faithful  military  senrice  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  this  they  engaged 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty;  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  uot 

Serforming  the  senrice  agreed  upon,  or  by 
eserting  their  lord  in  time  of  battle,  ftc, 
the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original 
possess<».  Every  '  person,  therefore,  wno 
was  a  feudatory,  t.  e.  who  had  received 
lands,  was  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  defend  the  lord  of  his  fee ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  no  less 
subordinate  to  his  immediate  superior ;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  prince  himsrif.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  system 
of  concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was 
under  the  influeuce  of  the  next,  and  all 
moved  around  a  common  centre,  the  king, 
as  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  As  there  was 
a  graduated  scale  from  the  lowest  vassal  to 
the  prince  or  lord  paramount  of  the  terri- 
tory, every  man's  interest  was  involved  in 
the  security  of  the  whole ;  and  eferj  man 
was  a  pledge  of  security  to  bis  neighbour. 
In  the  midst  of  that  disinterestedness  of 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  a  rode  atate  of 
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■odety,  the  connection  of  the  lord  and  his 
Ta«Bal  was  of  tlie  most  admirable  nature ; 
and,  as  is  the  end  of  all  social  combinations, 
each  individual  contributed  to  support  that 
streng;th  by  which  he  was  protected.  But 
besides  these  feudal  grants,  which  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  service 
above  mentioned,  there  were  others  called 
allodial,  which  were  given  upon  more  en- 
larged i^rinciples.  To  these  every  free  man 
had  a  title,  and  could  not  only  claim  his  , 
territory  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  dispose  of  : 
it  at  his  pleasure.  A  part  of  their  fireedom 
consisted  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars;  for 
this,  in  the  times  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring, was  the  only  way  to  acquire  any  de- 
gree of  renown.  Only  the  setis  or  villeins, 
were  destined  to  follow  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  feudal  vassals,  properly  so  called,  con- 
stituted the  army;  while  the  national  mi- 
litia was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprie- 
tors. It  has,  however,  often  been  argued, 
that  the  bare  theory  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, as  a  permanent  institution,  how- 
ever fair-seeminir,  is  hollow ;  that  the  fii- 
mily  connexion  U  supposes  could  be  but  a 
source  of  minote,  domestic  tyranny ;  and 
ihatt  in  their  best  period,  the  customs 
enninerated  most  have  been  liable  to  the 
graaeest  abase.  In  process  of  time,  the 
evil  inercBsed  to  an  enormoas  height ;  and 
even  the  political  value  of  the  system  de- 
cayed. In  Us  vigour,  it  had  at  least  con- 
stituted a  regular,  powerful,  and  compact 
system  of  government;  a  nnanimity  had 
pienraded  the  varunis  departments  of  the 
state;  and  while  the  power  was  internally 
diffused,  it  presented  to  foreign  nations  a 
united  and  tormidable  firont.  As  the  ideas 
engendered  by  property  advaniced,  and  the 
grest  grew  more  avaricioaa  of  money  than 
of  glory :  and  when,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
be  added,  man's  notions  of  right  and  order 
became  more  correct,  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  the  enormities  of  the  powerful,  and 
tb  d 
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after  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity ;  where, 
if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  mure 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they 
were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude. 
In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  ex- 
treme corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  exerted 
its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of 
faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly 
avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infamy. 
The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout 
a  spirit  of  mutual  obligation.  The  feudal 
course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial 
by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote, 
a  keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  aa  well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And 
atfthe  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind 
are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great  points 
of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the 
temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want 
of  a  definite  standard  of  right,  they  gra- 
dually rect)vered  themselves,  when  law 
{recluded  the  one  and  supplied  the  other, 
n  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and 
vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  fbr  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such 
sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favonrable,  than  the  protection  of  a  fkith- 
iul  supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent 
auxerain,  against  such  powerful  aggression, 
as  left  little  prospect  except  of  ^uuing  in 
his  ruin.  From  these  feelings,  engendered 
fkom  the  feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  rever- 
ence and  attachment  towar" '-n, 

which  we  denominate  kyalt  n- 

gnishable   fVom    the   stupi  of 

eastern  slaves^  and  fVom  tl  e- 

spect  with  which  tne  citisei  ir 

chief  magistrate.    Hen  who  :d 

to  swear  ff*alty,  to  profess  to 

follow,  at  home  and  in  the  d 

auperior  and  his  fiamily,  esi  ^ 

the  same  allegiance  to  the  It 

was  a  verv  powerful  feehn  id 

make  tlie  bravest  men  put  i  ts 

and  ill-tieatment  at  the  I  ir 

sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  1  of 

disinterested  exertion  for  o  »y 

never  saw,  or  in  whose  c1  -e 

was  nothing  to  esteem.    In  le 

rights  of  the  community  wt ,  ._is 

sentiment  vras  one  gvou  preservative  of 
society  ;  and  though  oollateral  or  even  sub- 
servient to  more  enlarged  principles,  it  is 

sti"  ~" ble  to  the  tranquillity  and 

pel  every  monarchy.    In  a  mo- 

ral f  has  scarcely  perhaps  less 

tei  iflne  and  elevate  the  heart 

thi  itself ;  and  hoUs  a  middle 

pli  cale  of  human  motives,  as 

th<  m  the  grosser  inducements 

of  to  the  furtherance  of  gene- 

ra] snd  conformity  to  the  pur- 

po  e  Wisdom. 

Irs.  « cik.  111  medicine,  a  disease  eharae- 
terized  by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accele- 
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imted  poise,  great  thirst,  and  an  imiMured 
state  of  several  functions.  The  varieties 
are  nmneroos;  but  the  erand  division  is 
into  rtmitting  fevers,  which  subside  or 
abate  at  intervals;  intermitting  fevers, 
which  intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  inter- 
vals; and  continued  fevers,  which  neither 
remit  nor  intermit. 

PEUIL'LANS.  an  order  of  bare-fboted 
monks,  who  observe  the  same  rales  with 
the  Benardines. 

FI'AT,  in  law,  a  short  order  or  warrant 
signed  by  a  judge,  for  making  out  and  al- 
lowing certain  processes. Fiat  jiutitia 

are  the  words  written  by  the  king  on  his 
warrant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, &c 

FIB'RINB,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  or- 
ganic compound,  found  both  in  animals  and 
vcgeubles.  It  i«  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  insolable  in  water,  which  soft- 
ens in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent.  It  exisu  in  chyle;  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  blood ;  and 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh. 
As  the  basis  of  flesh  it  is  a  very  nutritious 
substance,  and  is  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  carnivorous  animals. 

Fl'BRE,  in  anatomy,  a  simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts.  Some  are  hard 
and  eusHe;  others  are  soft  and  flexible; 
some  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible; 
while  others  are  lartrer  and  appear  to  be 
composed  of  still  smaller  fibres.  They  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  bones,  carti- 
lages, muscles,  nerves,  veins,  &c. Fibre 

is  also  used  to  denote  Uie  slender  filaments 
which  compose  other  bodies,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral ;  but  more  espe- 
cially, the  capUlary  roots  of  plants. 

FIB'BOLITE,  a  mineral  that  occurs  with 
corandum,  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  minute  fibres. 

FIBRUiliA,  in  botany,  the  brandi  or 
division  of  a  radical  fibre.— —In  anatomy, 
JUmUmne  small  fibres. 

FnfULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
smaller  bone  of  the  1^.  It  b  nearly  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  stands  paralld  to, 
but  distant  from  the  tUtia. 

FICTION,  in  law,  a  sn|i|MMition  that  a 
thing  is  true  without  enquinng  whether  it 
b  or  not,  so  that  it  may  nave  the  effect  <tf 
truth,  as  fiu  asU  consistent  with  equity. 

FIEF,  a  fee;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior 
oB  condition  of  military  service.  [See  Fb  u- 
BAi.  Ststbm.] 

FIELD,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surfece  of 
the  shield  or  escutcheon. Fields  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  the  ground  chosen  for   any 

battle. Field,  in  iminting,  the  ground  or 

blank  space  on  which  anything  may  be 
drawn. 

FIELD-MAR'SHAL,  the  highest  miU- 

tary  officer  in  England. Field-Officer,  a 

military  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  captain, 

as  a  miyor  or  colonel. Field-colour*,  in 

war,  are  small  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  square,  which  are  carried  along  with 
the  quarter-master  general,  for  marking 
out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and  batta- 
lions.  Field  pines,  small  cannons,  from 


three  to  twelve  pounders*   carried  aloof 


havmg  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on.  like 
the  cock  of  a  match-lock,  where  the  gun- 
ners screw  in  lighted  matches,  when  they 
are  upon  command. Field-work*,  in  for- 
tification, are  those  thrown  up  by  an  army 
in  besienng  a  fortress*  or  by  the  besi^ed  to 
defend  the  place. 

FIE'LD-DUCK,  a  species  of  bustard, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pheasant. 

FIETLDFARE,  a  migratMy  bird,  of  the 
genus  Turdue  or  thrash,  lliey  pass  the 
summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe^ 
but  visit  Grei^  Britain  in  vrinter. 

FrCUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  23  Polygamim,  order  3  Trioeeiu.  The 
species  are  shrabs  or  trees,  the  Ficu»  eariem, 
Caprijieue,  Ficu*  Indieu,  Ac. 

FIEEI  FA'CIAS,  in  Uw.  a  judicial  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  or 
damages  on  the  goods  of  one  against  wImuu 
judgment  has  been  had  in  an  action  of  debt. 

FIFTEE'NTH,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through  all 
England,  and  so  termed  because  it  amount- 
ed to  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  each  city  or 
town  had  been  valued  at;  or  it  was  a  fif- 
teenth of  every  man's  personal  estate  ac- 
cording to  a  reasonable  valuation.  In 
doomsday-book,  there  are  certain  rates 
mentioned  for  levying  this  tribute  yeariy. 

FIG,  the  ihut  of  the  fig-tree  Oteu* 
earieaj.  Figs  are  produced  •hundanUy  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and 
northern  Africa.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  of  a  dark  purple  or  brownish 
colour,  with  a  pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  When 
ripe,  they  are  generally  dried  in  ovena  to 
preserve  them,  and  then  nacked  very 
closely  in  the  smaU  cheeU  and  baskets  in 
which  we  import  them.  Dried  figs,  with 
barley  bread,  are  now  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelu;o. 

FIG'URAL,  or  FIGIJRATE  NUM- 
BERS, are  such  as  do  or  may  represent 
some  geometrical  figure  in  relation  to 
which  they  are  alvrays  considered  as  trimm- 
gulear  numners,  pentagouml  numbers,  pyni- 
midal  numbers,  &c 

FIG'UBATIYE,  a  term  implied  to  what- 
ever b  expressed  by  obscure  resemblances ; 
as  the  types  and  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  and  also  to  any  expression  which  b 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  litonal  sense. 

FIG'URE,  in  physics,  denotes  the  sor. 
face  (NT  terminatii^g  extremities  of  'any 
body;  and,  considered  as  a  property  of 
body  affecting  our  senses,  b  defined,  a  qn*- 
lity  which  may  be  perceived  by  two  of  the 
outward  senses— touch  and  sight. — —Fi- 
aure,  in  geometry,  the  superficies  included 
between  two  or  more  lines ;  and  is  deno- 
minated either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or 
milted,  according  as  the  extremities  are 
bounded  by  right  lines,  curve  lines,  or  both. 
In  the  higher  geometry,  the  term  b  ap- 
plied to  time  mechanical  curves,  called  the 
figure  of  the  eeeante,  figure  of  the  siaw. 
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«nd   fijcure  of  the   tangentt. Figure,  in 

ibrtiticHtion,  is  the  plan  of  any  fortified 

place,  or  the  interior  polygon,  which,  when 
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scenery. Fiffurf,  in  arithmetic,  arc  cer- 
tain cnaracters  whereby  we  denote  any 
number  which  may  be  expressed  by  any 
combination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c. 

FIL'ACEB,  an  officer  of  the  common- 
pleas,  so  called  from  his  filing  the  writs  on 
which  he  makes  ont  procenses.  Tliere  are 
fourteen  of  theae  officers,  who  are  severally 
aDotted  to  particular  divisions  and  coun- 
ties, and  make  out  all  original  processes, 
real,  pcmonal   and  mixed. 

PIL'AMENT,  in  botany,  the  tbread-Uke 
part  of  the  stamen,  which  snpporu  the 
anther. 

FILA'EIA.  in  entomology,  a  genas  of  the 
dasa  rmR««.and  order  rNfwfliia;  the  most 
destmctive  is  the  Vilaria-medinentit,  or 
Oumea-wonn ;  which  inhabits  both  Indies, 
and  is  fieanent  in  themoming-dew,  whence 
it  enters  Mie  naked  feet  of  the  slaves,  and 
creates  the  roost  troublesome  itching,  ac- 
companied with  inflammation  and  fever. 
It  is  frequently  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  not  larger  than  a  horse-hair. 

FILE,  in  mcchaiiicB,  an  instrument  used 
in  smoothing  and  polishing  metnls,  formed 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  cut  in  little  ftirrows. 
Kles  are  called  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  degrees  of  fineness; 
and  are  also  distinguished  from  their  shape, 
as  flat,  half-round,  three-sqnare,  four  square 
and  rouod. 

FILrCKS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 


of  the  class  Cryptoaamia  in  the  Linnaean 
system,  including  the  fern,  horse-tail,  ad- 
der's toi»ne,  maiden-hair,  spleenwort,  &c. 

FIL'IFOKM.  in  botany,  havin|r  the  form 
of  a  thread  or  filumcut  -,  as  a  fihform  style 
or  peduncle. 

FIL'LAGREE-WORK,  or  FILIGRANE, 
a  delicate  and  elaborate  manufacture,  pri- 
marily executed  in  threads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, hut  lately  imitated  with  coloured  and 
gilt  paper.  In  Sumatra,  manufactures  of 
nllagree-work  are  carried  to  very  great  per- 
fection. In  China  also,  where  the  tillagree 
is  mostly  of  silver,  many  bcautlAil  articles 
are  produced. 

FIL'LET,  in  architecture,  a  little  square 
member,  ornament,  or  moulding,  used  in 
various  places,  but  generally  as  a  corona 

over  a  great  moulding. Among  painters 

and  gilders,  a  littk-  nile  or  line  ofleaf-gold, 
draw  n  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on   the 

edges  of  frnmes,  panels,  &c. In  heraldry, 

a  kind  of  narrow  oordure,  which  ruus  quite 
round  near  the  edge. 

FIL'LIBEG,  a  dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

FIL'LT.  a  term  among  horse-dealers,  to 
denote  the  female  or  mare  foal. 

FILM,  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle,  as  on  the 


eye.    In  plants,  it  denotes  that  thin  woody 
skin  which  separates  the  seeds  in  pods. 
FILTRATION,  the  process  by  which 


liquid  is  fY«ed  from  solid  bodies  mixed  with 
it,  or  from  any  impurities  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  by  passing  It  through  a  linen  or 
woollen  ba^,  or  tittering  paper.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  also  been  invent- 
ed for  purifying  muddy,  corrupt,  and  putrid 
water,  and  rendering  it  fit  fur  drinking; 
such  as  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  sand,  char- 
coal. &c. ;  and  many  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained for  filtering  machines,  some  of  which 
are  excellent.  In  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association."  the  following  timple 
teater  filter  is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hawkins,  which  as  it  is  eOectual,  and  nei- 
ther expensive  nor  truublesomc,  is  woith 
knowing.  The  material  is  charrttal,  which 
must  be  perfectly  well  burnt,  and  kept  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  a  test  of  good 
charcoal  is  that,  when  pulverised,  it  sinks 
rapidly  in  water.  The  charcoal  must  be 
supported  on  an  indestructible  material,  as 
Bplate  of  burnt  cla^.  perforated  with  holes. 
Tne  filter  may  consist  of  a  common  garden- 
pot,  or  similar  vessel,  with  holes  at  tne  bot- 
tom. The  lower  part  may  be  filled  with 
round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller  pebbles, 
then  some  coarse  sand,  and,  finally,  a  stra- 
tum of  pounded  charcotil,  of  about  three  or 
four  incnes  in  thickneaa  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  put  any  material  as  sand,  above  the 
charooal,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the 
grosser  particles  of  impurity,  as  the  sand 
will  quicKly  stop  up  and  be  impervious  to 
water.  A  filter  prepared  as  above  directed, 
will  render  water  perfectly  clean  and  sweet 
for  many  ye«u». In  the  filtering  esta- 
blishments at  Paris,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  boxes,  lined  with  lead,  which 
are  open  at  top,  and  contain  at  bottom  a 
bed  of  charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand. 
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When  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  Marne 
arrive  at  Paris,  very  luKhlf  charged  with 
salt,  and  undergo  depvratiou  in  those  boxes, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  renew  the  upper 
strata  every  day,  if  not  twice  a-day.  But 
lately,  a  most  important  improvement  in 
filtration  has  been  invented  oy  Mons.  de 
Fonveille,  which  is,  to  close  the  little  filter- 
ing boxes  hermetically,  and  to  cause  the 
water  to  pass  through  the  filtering  mass, 
not  by  its  own  weight  merely,  or  by  a  sim- 
pie  charge  but  by  high  pressure.  This 
mode  is  now  practised  at  ttie  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  24  gallons  of  clarified 
water  are  thus  produced  in  one  minute.  In 
cleaning  the  hermetically  closed  filters  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  workmen,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is,  open  suddenly  and  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  cocks  of  the  tubes  which 
connect  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  elevated  reservoirs,  or  wtth 
the  body  of  the  feeding  pump.  The  filter 
is  thus  tumultuously  agitated  by  two  cross 
currents,  which  have  the  effect  of  detaching 
from  the  filtrating  gravel,  the  foreign  mat- 
ters which  would  otherwise  remain  adhering 
to  it. 

FILTRUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  Mexican 
stone,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  filter- 
ing stone,  of  which  it  has  the  properties. 

FIM'BRI^,  appendages  disposed  by  way 
of  fringe  round  the  border  of  anything. 
Hence }itm6rtafr  is  a  term  used  in  botany 
for  Mnged,  or  surrounded  by  bristles ;  and 
Jimbriated,  in  heraldry,  is  an  epithet  for  an 
ordinary  with  a  narrow  bordure  or  hem  of 
another  tincture. 

FIN,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known 
part  of  fishes,  consisting  of  a  membrane 
supported  by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  carti- 
laginous ossicles ;  their  use  being  to  propel 
them  rapidly  through  the  water.  Wishes, 
in  general,  possess  five  kinds  of  fins :  1st, 
the  dortal,  or  those  of  the  back,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  four;  2.  the  pectoral, 
or  breast  fins,  which  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately below  the  gills;  3.  the  ventral,  or 
abdominal  fins,  which  are  placed  under  the 
throat  or  belly,  and  point  backwards ;  4.  the 
anal  fins,  situated  under  the  tail ;  and,  &. 
the  caudal,  or  tail  fin,  serving  as  the  rud- 
der by  which  the  fish  steers  itself.  Articu- 
lating vrith  points  of  the  internal  skeleton 
or  frame -work,  the  fins  possess  great  power. 
The  muscles  which  move  them  are  very 
strong,  and,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  they 
are  enabled  to  erect  the  spines  immovably 
which  is  observed  when  fishes  are 
the  hook.  In  colour  and  size,  the 
greatest  variety,  af- 
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FINAN'CES,  in  political  econoinj,  de- 
note the  revenue  of  a  king  or  state,  or  in 
other  words,  the  money  raised  by  loans, 
taxes,  &c.,  for  the  public  service.  The  Eng- 
lish system  of  finance  rests  on  the  produce 
of  the  various  taxes  which  have  been  im- 
posed at  different  periods,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  together  vnth  a  few 
small  articles  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  taxes,  forms  the  whole  of  the  public 
income :  this  income  is  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  several  branches  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
any  extraordinary  expences,  it  is  known 
that  the  income  of  the  current  year  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon 
it,  it  is  usual  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  either  from  in- 
dividuals or  public  bodies,  and  to  allow  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  thus 
obtained,  till  the  principal  shall  be  repaid, 
or  till  the  period  originally  agreed  upon 

shall  have  expired. ^A  person  employed 

in  the  economical  management  and  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money  is  called  ayf  wm- 
cier, 

FINCH,  in  omitbolc^n^,  a  numerous  class 
of  birds,  forming  the  genus  FringiUa  of 
Linnceus ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  goldfinch,  canary,  and  linnet. 

FINE,  in  law,  a  penalty  or  amends  made 
in  money  for  an  offence ;  also  money  paid 
for  the  renewal  of  a  lease,  and  a  convey- 
ance of  lands  or  tenements  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  controversies. 

FINE  ARTS,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite 
in  its  meaning,  but  generally  applied  to 
those  arts  whidi  depend  on  the  mind  and 
imagination ;  opposed  to  the  mechauicaL 

Fl'NERT,  the  furnace  in  which  metals 
are  refined,  Uiat  is,  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a  blossom,  or  square 
bar. 

FIN'GERS,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part 
of  the  hand  divided  into  five  members, 
usually  called  the  four  fingers  and  the 
thumb.  The  names  of  the  fingers,  reckon- 
ing from  the  thumb,  are,— 1,  poUe* ;  2,  t»- 
dex;  3,  nudiu*;  4,  annularu;  &,4turicularit 
In  each  of  these  there  are  three  bones, 
which  make  three  phalanges,  the  upper  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  lower. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  convex,  and  their 
interior  plane,  but  somewhat  hoUowc^  for 
the  convenience  of  grasping. 

FINGERING,  in  music,  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fingers  in  a  convenient,  nar 
tural,  and  apt  manner,  in  the  performance 
of  any  instrument,  but  more  especially  the 
organ  and  piano-forte.  Good  fin^erin^  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  a  judicious 
master  attends;  for  to  a  facility  in  this 
branch  of  the  performer's  art  must  a  pupil 
look,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  facile  and 
graceful  execution,  and  tne  power  of  giving 
passajges  with  articulation,  accent,  and  ex- 
pression. 

FI  NITE,  in  mathemat^ts,  an  epithet  for 
a  series,  line,  &C.,  which  ks  bounded  or  li- 
mited, in  extent,  duration,  Ac,  in  distine- 
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•  FINNC/CHIA,  or  Swbbt-vbnnsl,  in 
botany,  a  apecies  of  fennel,  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  a  salad  herb. 

FINTO,  in  music,  a  feint  or  an  attempt 
to  do  something  and  not  to  do  it ;  as  ea- 
dauajlnto,  when  having  done  eveij  thing 
proper  for  a  true  character,  insteacl  of  fall, 
ing  on  the  right  final,  a  higher  or  a  lower 
note  is  taken. 

FIR'-TREE,  the  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  PinM*;  as  the  Scotch  ftr,  the 
silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  &c.    [See  Fiub.j 

FIRE.  In  former  times,  fire  obtained  a 
place  among  the  elements,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  to  be  a  constituent 
part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and 
to  require  only  tne  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumstances  to  develope  its  activity. 
Its  all-consuming  energy,  the  similarity  of 
its  effects  to  those  of  the  sun,  its  intimate 
connexion  with  light,  its  terrible  and  yet  be* 
neficent  power, — etaHj  explain  how  it  hap> 

Kned  that,  in  times  when  cause  and  ef- 
;t,  form  and  essence,  were  not  vet  dis- 
tinctly separated,  fire  became  an  object  of 
religions  veneration,  a  distinguished  ele- 
ment in  mythology,  an  expressive  symbol 
in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the 
systems  of  cosmogony.  When  natural  phi- 
losophy was  treated  in  the  schools,  theories 
were  adopted  to  which  little  attention  is 
paid  in  the  present  age,  when  all  science  is 
rounded  on  facts  and  observations.  Ca- 
loric, be  it  a  material  agent  or  the  conse- 
quence of  vibratory  motion,  is  at  present 
considered  the  cause  of  the  phenomraa 
whic^  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire ;  and 
though  its  nature  is  as  unknown  to  us  as 
that  of  fire  was  to  the  ancients,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  these  terms  for  the  other 
has  introduced  a  greater  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  cause  and  effect  are  no  longer 

confounded  under  the  same  name. J^- 

feeU  and  properties  «/  Fire.  From  re- 
peated experiments  we  learn,  1.  that,  in 
general,  both  solids  and  fluids  manifest  an 
expansive   motion   upon    being    heated; 

2.  that  the  direct  inflammable  matter  of 
fuel,  is  oil,  or  an   unctuous    substance; 

3.  that  no  ftiel  will  bum  or  consume,  with' 
out  the  admission  of  fresh  air;  4.  that  the 
air  which  has  once  passed  through  burning 
ftiel  is,  of  itself,  unfit  to  animate  tire  again ; 
6.  that  flame  exists  only  on  the  siuface  of 
fhel.  It  appears  to  be  a  property  belong- 
ing to  fire,  that  its  parts  endeavour  equally 
to  diffuse  themselves;  that  is,  by  moving 
every  way,  and  consequently  tend  neither 
more  nor  less  to  one  point  than  another. 
If  fire  be  collected  in  any  body  so  as  to  be 
perceivable  by  our  senses,  it  removes  itself 
out  of  the  same  by  its  own  power,  and  ex- 
pands every  way  from  the  centre  of  its 
space  or  body.  The  parts  of  some  bodies 
are  extremely  vdatile,  and  will  be  dissi- 

Kted  by  the  action  of  fire ;  others  are  to 
found  whose  parts  are  of  such  a  nature, 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the 
velocity  communicated  to  them  wiU  not  be 
able  to  dissolve  the  corpuscular  attrac* 
tion ;  but  when  this  glowing  velocity  of 
the  parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  words. 


'  when  the  fire  in  the  body  is  extinct,  the 
parts,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  body,  ap- 
pear unaltered:  of  which  we  have  stnking 
instances  in  the  asbestos  and  amianthus. 

Speaking  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 

heat  and  cold,  Mr.  Boyle  says,  "  In  the 
production  of  heat,  there  appears  nothing 
on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient, 
but  motion  and  its  natural  effects.  When 
a  smith  briskly  liammers  a  small  piece  of 
iron,  the  metal  thereby  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hot ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  make  it 
so,  except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  ham- 
mer impressing  a  vehement  and  variously 
determined  agitation  of  the  small  parts  of 
the  iron,  which,  being  a  cold  body  before, 
grows,  by  that  super-induced  commotion 
of  its  small  parts,  hot:  first,  in  a  more 
loose  acceptation  of  the  word,  with  regard 
to  some  other  bodies,  compared  with  which 
it  was  cold  before :  then,  sensibly  hot ;  be- 
cause this  agitation  surpasses  that  of  the 
points  of  our  fingers ;  that  in  this  instance 
oftentimes  the  hammer  and  anvil  continue 
cold,  after  the  operation;  which  shews 
that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron  was  not 
communicated  bv  either  of    '  tle- 

ments,  as  heat;  out  produce  r  a 

motion,  great  enough  stronj  ate 

the  parts  of  so  small  a  body  a  ;  of 

iron,  without  beinr  able  to  !  ike 

effect  upon  so  muen  greater  ii  ne- 

tal  as  the  hammer  and  the  an  gh 

if  the  percussions  were  oftei  k\j 

renewed,  and  the  hammer  we  bis 

also  mig^t  be  heated ;  whenct^ .. ...  uu»  ne- 
cessary, that  a  body  itself  be  hot  to  give 
heat."     Fire  is  contained  in  the  largest 

auantity  in  air :  and  the  pure  part  of  it, 
liat  is,  oxygen,  being  disposed  to  unite 
with  many  other  matters,  most  of  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  combustion  and  inflam- 
mation are  the  result  of  the  sudden  union 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance,  in 
which  case  the  fire  that  was  contained  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  disengaged  and  let 
loose.  [See  Combustion.] Subterra- 
nean Jiree.  The  warm  sprugi,  the  exist- 
ence of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  effects  of 
those  still  in  activity,  and  the  thet  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  becomes  warmer 
the  deeper  we  descend,  have  induced  many 
philosophers  to  adopt  the  idea  of  subter- 
ranean tires,  or  of  a  central  fire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  hypothesis,  there  are 
combustible  materials,  in  a  state  of  igrni- 
tion,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duce the  heat  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above-mentioned  pheno- 
mena. The  latter  hypothesis  supposes 
that  the  ^lobe  was  once  in  a  state  of  ig- 
neous fusion,  that  the  surface  has  gradu- 
ally become  solid  by^  cooling  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  still  uquid  and  hot, 
and  may  remain  so  for  ever,  it  the  heat  re 
ceived  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  which 
it  lost  by  radiation.    [See  Eabtb,  Yol* 

CANO,  &C.] 

FI'RE-ARMS,  a  general  designation  for 
all  sorts  of  Kuns,  fowling  pieces,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  &c.,  which  effect  their  dis- 
charge by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 
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The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  in  En-  i 
gland  i*  very  extensive;  and  in  order  to  < 
prevent  the  numerous  accidents  which  ! 
would  otherwise  occur  from  the  bursting  of  < 
ill-conttructed  barrels,  the  act  65  Geo.  111. 
c.  59.  imposes  a  tine  of  20t.  on  any  person 
asing^in  any  of  the  progressive  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  any  barrel  not  duly  proved ; 
on  any  person  delivehug  the  same,  except 
through  a  proof-house;  and  on  any  person 
Rceiving,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns, 
Ac.,  anv  barrels  which  have  not  passed 
througn  a  proof-house. 

Fl'RE-BALLS,  in  military  operations, 
balls  which  are  ci^ble.of  being  ignited 
and  bum<-^:  Buch,  for  instance,  as  are 
thrown  by  night  firom  mortars  or  howitters 
towards  quarters  which  it  is  desirable  to 

examine. In  natural  philosophy,  globu- 

Uir  ninsses  of  fire,  of  different  magnitudes, 
occasionally  seen  moving  through  the  at- 
mosphere with  greater  or  less  velocity. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  pheno- 
mena tliere  are  various  conjecttires.  [See 
Fallibo  Stabs,  Mbtbobs,  &c.1 

ri'RE-DAMP.     [See  Damps.] 

FI'RE-DRESS,  an  invention  of  the  che- 
valier Aldini,  consisting  of  an  exterior  light 
armour  of  metallic  ^uze,  (which  fabric 
was  discovered  by  Sir  HumpKrv  Davy  to 
be  impervious  to  flame),  and  or  an  inner 
covering  of  a  material  which  is  a  slow  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Amon^  flexible  fibrous 
substances  capable  of  being  spun  and  wo- 
ven into  tissues,  the  asbestos  possesses 
Sre-eminently  the  property  of  slowly  con- 
ucting  heat:  but  woollen,  cotton,  &c., 
by  immersion  in  certain  saline  solutions, 
may  serve  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a  tem- 
porary exposure  of  some  minutes  to  the  ac- 
tion of  flame  on  the  outward  covering  of 
wire  gauxe. 

FI'REENGINE,  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing tire,  which  consists  of  two  forcing 
pumps  so  combined  that  their  Joint  action 
produces  a  constant  and  powcrftil  stream  <>f 
water,  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  may  be 
directed  at  pleasure  to  any  noint.  The 
handles  are  so  disposed,  that,  wnile  the  pis- 
ton of  one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is 
down ;  and  they  are  elongated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabiinr  a  great  number  of  men  to 
work  them  at  the  same  time. By  an  in- 
genious application  of  steam  power  to  the 
working  ot  fire-engines,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
has  added  greatly  to  their  usefulness.  As 
soon  as  an  uarm  is  given,  the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  bellows  attach^  to  the  engine  are 
worked  by  hand.  By  the  time  the  horses 
are  harnessed  in,  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  ig- 
nited, and  the  bellows  are  then  worked  by 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine;  so 
that  generally  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
fire  the  steam  is  readv.  This  engine  will 
deliver  about  OOUO  gallons  an  hour  to  a 
height  of  00  feet,  through  an  adjutage  of 
7-8ths  of  an  inch ;  and  &e  expense  of  fuel 
is  suted  to  be  only  sixpence  an  hour. 
j  FIRE  FLY,  a  small  kind  of  beetle,  com- 
roon  in  America,  which  emits  a  beautiful 
phosphoric  light  from  the  under  surface  of 
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discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  the  central  library  in  that  city,  a 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  fire,  which  con- 
tains the  receipt. 

FrRE-BOTE,  in  onr  old  customs,  is 
fuel  or  firing  for  necessary  use,  allowed 
to  tenanu,  out  of  the  lands  granted  to 
them. 

FIR'MAMENT,  in  Scripture,  denotes  the 
g^reat  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  are  i>laced  the  atmosphere  and  the 
clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars  appear  to  be 

blaccd,    and  are   really   seen. In    the 

Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  firmament  is  the 
eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  to 
the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets  which  it 
surrounds.  It  is  supposed  to  have  two  mo- 
tions ;  a  diurnal  motion,  given  to  it  by  tlie 
primum  mobile,  from  east  to  west  about  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  another  opposite 
motion  firom  west  to  east,  which  last  it 
tiuishes,  according  to  Tycho,  in  25,412 
years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  3C,00Ui 
and  Bccordine  to  Copernicus,  in  25,800  ;  in 
which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the 
same  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  period  is  commonly  called 
the  Platonic,  or  great  year. 

FIRING-IRON,  in  farrierr,  an  instra- 
ment  not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  Lnife ;  which, 
being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a  horse's 
hams,  or  other  places,  such  as  pretematund 
swellings,  farcy  knots,  &c.  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

FIR'EIN,  an  English  meaioire  of  capa- 
city, containing  nine  gallons  of  beer. 
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FIRIIAN,  a  passport  or  licence  granted 
in  Turkey  and  India  for  the  liMrty  of 
trade. 

FIR8T-FKUIT8,  offerings  made  to  God 
by  the  Hebrews,  of  part  of  the  fruit  of 
their  harvest,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  called  first- 
fruits  because  they  were  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple before  any  part  of  the  crop  was  touched. 

Firat-fmita,  in  the  church  of  England, 

are  the  profits  of  evenr  spiritual  benefice 
for  the  first  year,  accor^ng  to  the  valuation 
in  the  king's  books. 

FI8C,  or  FIS'CUS.  the  treasury  of  a 
prince^  or  state.  It  differs  from  the  «tra- 
titan,  which  was  the  treasury  of  the  public, 
or  people :  thus,  when  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  condemned  persons'  goods 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
their  floods  were  said  to  be  fnhUeari;  but 
when  It  was  destined  for  the  support  cnf  the 
prince,  they  were  called  ansfiteari. 

FIS'CAI^  in  the  civil  law^  something  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
iirince  or  people.  The  officers  appointed 
or  the  management  of  the  fisc,  were  called 
frocuratorafiaei,  and  advoeatifiaei, 

FISH.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  word 
IcHTHTOLooT  for  a  scientific  view  of  the 
different  orders  and  varieties  of  fish,— a 
class  of  animals  which  inhabit  the  seas, 
rivers,  lake^  &o.,  and  which  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  cannot  exist  for  any  consi- 
derable time  out  of  water.  We  shall  here 
merely  give  a  few  instances  of  the  increase 
of  some  of  them,  whose  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity has  excited  attention,  and  renrd- 
ing  which  the  following  fscts  have  been 
verified:— A  cod-fish  has  been  found   to 

E reduce  3,686,760  eg^  or  spawn;  and  a 
ng,  19,248,6^.  Herrings,  weighing  from 
four  ounces  to  five  and  three-quarters, 
from  2i;2S5  to  36,960.  Mackerel,  20  ounces, 
454,061.  Soals,  of  five  ounces,  38,772;  one 
of  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half,  100,362.  A 
flounder  of  two  ounces,  133,407;  one  of 
twenty-fonr  ounces,  1,357*403.  Lobsters, 
from  14  to  36  ounces,  contain  21,699;  a 
prawn,  about  3,800;  and  a  shrimp,  from 
2,800  to  6,800.    And  yet,  to  use  the  words 
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and  Labrador;  as  also  on  the  roasts  of 
Holland ;  and  for  whales,  in  those  seas- 
which  wash  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and 
also  in  various  parts  within  the  tropics.—— 
The  number  of  vessels  enjn^ged  in  the  North 
American  cod  fiakerif,  British,  American, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  6000  or  7000,  which  take  about 
40.000,000  fish  annually.  On  taking  than, 
they  merely  cut  off  the  head,  op«B  them, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  throw  them  in 
the  hold;  and  as  they  make  two  or  three  fares 
in  a  season,  the  fish  are  taken  home  to  be 
cured.  Those  vessels  which  are  intended  for 
the  Labrador,  or  Coast  fishery,  arrive  there 
in  June,  and  select  a  place  for  fishing  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs, 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  straits  of  Belleisle, 
or  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Here 
they  spend  the  summer,  as  Uiey  cure  the 
fish  on  the  coasts,  drving  them  either  on 
the  rocks,  or  on  flaaes  erected  for  the 
purpose.  On  arriring,  they  anchor,  dis- 
mantle their  vessels,  and  convert  them  into 
stationary  houses.  The  cod  are  usually 
taken  by  line,  nets  being  but  rarelf  em- 
ployed; and  as  they  bite  with  Rrut  vo- 
racity, almost  anything  serves  for  bait. 

Mmekertl  are  found  in  large  shoals  in  the 
ocean,  but  especially  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts.  Ther  enter  the  English 
channel  in  April ;  and,  proceeding  as  the 
summer  advances,  about  June  they  are  on 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Normandy, 
Picardy,  &c.  where  the  fishery  is  most  cob- 
siderable.  They  are  taken  ather  with  a 
line  or  neU:  the  latter  is  preferable;  and 
is  usually  performed  in  the  night-time. 
They  are  eaten  fresh,  and  are  also  pickled 
in  salt  or  hnnej—Herringa  are  remarkable 
for  their  immmse  numbers;  they  move  in 
shoals,  sometimes  occupying  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  several  fathoms  in  depth.    The 

Eresence  of  the  herring  is  easily  discovered, 
y  the  great  flights  of  birds  whidi  accom- 
pany them  during  the  day,  by  the  unctuous 
matter  with  which  the  water  is  covered,  and 
in  the  night,  by  the  brilliant  phosphoric 
light  which  th^  emit.  They  are  taken 
generally  by  night  in  nets,  which  are  some- 
times of  enormous  extend  and  are  dragped 
by  a  capstan.  Herrings  are  very  plentifU 
about  the  Orcades  in  ^ne  and  July ;  in  the 
German  ocean  in  September  and  October; 
and  in  the  English  channel  in  October, 

November,  and   December. ^The   chief 

Salmon  fisheries  are  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers,  and  sea-coasts 
adjoinin|r  to  the  river  mouths.  Those  most 
distinguished  for  salmon  in  Scotland,  are  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  thf  Dee,  the 
Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  the  Bewley,  &c.. 
in  most  of  which  it  is  very  common  about 
the  height  of  summer,  especially  if  the 
weather  happen  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch  four 
or  five  score  of  salmon  at  a  draught.  The  chief 
rivers  in  England  for  salmon  are  the  Tyne, 
the  Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The 
fishing  usually  begins  about  January,  and 
in  Scotland  they  are  obliged  to  cease  about 
the  15th  of  August,  because,  as  it  is  then 
supposed,  the  fish  come  up  to  spaum,  it 
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would  be  depopulating  the  riven  to  con- 
tinue fishing  any  longer.  It  is  performed 
with  nets,  aud  sometimes  with  a  kind  of 
locks  or  wears  made  on  purpose,  which  in 
certain  places  have  iron  or  wooden  grates 
so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled by  any  force  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  they  may  give 
way  and  open  a  little  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, aud  immediately  shut  again,  when  the 
force  is  removed.  On  coming  up  the  rivers, 
the  fish  enter  by  these  valves,  which  then 
close,  and  prevent  their  return.  They  are 
also  taken  by  being  attracted  to  the  sivface 
of  the  water  by  a  light,  when  they  may 
either  be  geared,  or  taken  in  a  net  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  lifted  with  a  sudden 

jerk  from  the  bottom. Jnekovie*  are 

fished  for  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
season  shoals  of  this  fish  regidarly  come 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  island  of  Gor- 
gona,  opposite  to  Leghorn;  these  last  are 
reckoned  the  best.  Anchovies  are  seldom 
fished  for  but  m  the  night  time  ;  for  if  a 
fire  be  kindled  on  the  poops  of  the  vessels, 
the  anchovies  will  come  in  gn^ater  numbers 
into  the  nets.  About  120,(H>Ulbs.  are  an- 
nually consumed  in  Great  Britain. ^The 

principal  Sturgeon-fi»hery  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Yolg^  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Russians  employ  a  preat  number  of 
hands,  and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  indo- 
sure  formed  by  la^e  stakes,  representing 
the  letter  Z,  repeated  several  times.  These 
fisheries  are  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
and  close  on  the  other  side,  by  which 
means  the  fish  are  embarrassed,  and  easily 
taken,  either  in  nets  or  by  spearing.  At 
certain  seasons,  thousands  of  Cossacks  ap- 
pear on  the  ice  in  sledges,  each  provided 
with  a  spear,  several  poles,  and  other  in- 
struments. As  soon  as  the  hetman  of  the 
fishers  seta  forward,  they  all  dash  after  lum 
in  their  sledges;  the  ice  is  cut,  the  spears 
cast ;  fishmongers,  assembled  fh>m  all  parts 
of  the  empire^  bay  the  fish,  and  the  ice  is  soon 
covered  with  sturgeons.  It  soon  finds  its 
way  to  St.  Petersburgh,  &c;  and  the  value 
of  the  fish,  including  that  of  the  caviar  and 
isinglass,  imported  into  the  interior,  annu- 
ally amounts,  it  is  said,  to  at  least  2,000,000 

rubles. The  Norther*  WkaUFiahery,  on 

the  coast  of  Greenland,  begins  in  May,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  July.  The  manner 
of  taking  whales  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as 
the  fishermen  hear  the  whale  bellow,  they 
cry  out  fall  t  fall  t  and  every  ship  gets  oat 
its  long-boat,  in  each  of  which  there  are  six 
or  seven  men :  they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  vhen  the  harpooner 
strikes  it  with  the  harpoon.  This  requires 
great  dexterity,  for  through  the  bone  of  his 
head  there  is  no  stiiking,  but  near  his  spout 
there  is  a  soft  piece  of  flesh,  into  which  the 
iron  sinks  with  ease.  As  soon  as  he  is 
struck,  thev  take  care  to  give  him  rope 
enough ;  otherwise,  when  he  goes  down,  as 
he  frequently  does*  he  would  inevitably  sink 


the  boat:  thk  rope  he  draws  with  atuA. 
violence,  that  if  it  were  not  well  watered, 
it  would,  by  its  firiction  against  the  sides  of 
the  boat,  be  soon  set  on  fire.  The  line 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven 
fathoms  long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner: 
it  is  made  of  the  finest  and  softest  hemp, 
that  it  may  slin  the  eanier:  to  this  they 
join  a  heap  of  lines  of  90  or  100  fathoms 
each,  and  when  there  are  not  enough  in 
one  long-boat,  they  borrow  from  anotlier. 
The  man  at  the  helm  observes  which  way 
the  rope  goes,  and  steers  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, that  it  may  run  exactly  oat  before ; 
for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line  with 
so  much  rapidity,  that  he  would  overset 
the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept  straight.  After 
they  have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of 
whales,  or  when  they  grow  too  scarce  to 
render  their  stay  any  longer  advantageous, 
they  cut  them  up,  stow  away  the  fat  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  leave  the  carcasses 
to  he  devoured  by  the  bears,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  fiesh.  Nothing  then  remains 
but  to  sail  homewards,  where  the  fat  is 
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rican  southern  whale  fishery  has  risen  into 
great  importance.  It  is,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  in  the  south,  as  well 
as  in  the  north,  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the 
whale  fisheries  have  consequently  passed 
their  senith.—— Besides,  the  before-men- 
tioned  fisheries,  there  are  several  others 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  North  Seas,  which  although  not  much 
the  subject  of  merchandize,  employ  great 
numbers  both  of  ships  and  men ;  a^  the 
oyater  fishing  at  Colchester,  Feversham, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Swales  of  the 
Medway,  Ac. ;  and  the  loMer  fishine  ail 
along  the  British  channel,  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Norway,  ftc.  ftc. 

FISHING,  the  art  of  catching  fish,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  nets,  or  of  spears,  lines, 
rods,  and  hooks.  By  several  statutes  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person  sliall  fish  in  any 
pond  or  moat,  without  the  on-ner's  conwnt, 
on  pain  of  three  months  imprisonment; 
nor  shall  anyone  take  fish  in  a  river  without 
a  licence  obtained  from  the  owner,  v^kki 
forfeiture  of  lOt.  to  the  poor,  and  tnpk 
damages  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

FISH'ING-FBOG,    in  ichthyology,  thi 
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LapUua  or  toad-fith,  whoae  head  ib  larger 
than  Us  body. 

FISSILE,  an  epithet  often  iwed  in  mi> 
neniloffy,  &c^  for  that  which  may  be  cleft 
or  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or 
of  uataral  jointa. 

FIS'SIPED.  in  nwlogy,  an  epithet  for  an 
animal  whose  toes  are  separate,  or  not  con- 
nected  by  a  membrane. 

pia'annv  >  _^ i j>  u_  ^x^ 


Bian  of  suvendennfl;. 2v»  kerng 

mUU  Mf*  M  to  ask  gnarter ;  or  i 
eues, itdenotes  that  the  vessel  has  no  hos. 
tBe  intention,  hot  comes  to  trade,  &c.    The 

rcrf  flas  iB  a  ^  of  defiance  and  batUe. 

t9  lutmg  ihefiag  ^tt^-matt  kijfk,  is  a  token 


FLAG,  in  botanv,  a  sort  of  rush,  or  aqva- 
tie^plant  with  a  bladed  lea£  There  are 
diiSa'CBt  kinds,  as  the  common  flag,  or 
water  hriB,  that  grows  in  rivers  and  bears 
a  vdjbw  tower;  the  corn  flag,  or  gladiole, 
a  b«lbo«n  plant ;  and  the  sweet  fl^,  a  pe- 
rn^; which  two  hut  are  cultivated  in 


FLA'^OELXANTS,  in  church  history,  a 
Mtical  aeet  in  the  isth  centurv.  who 


maintained  that  renuBsion  of  sina  was  not 
to  be  obtained  without  flagellation.  Accord- 
ingly, they  walked  in  procession,  preceded 
bypriesU  carrving  the  croBS,  and  publicly 
lashed  themsdveB  till  the  blood  ran  down 
their  naked  bodies. 

FLAG^-OFFICERS,  those  who  command 
the  Beveral  squadroQs  of  a  fleet ;  as  admi- 
rals, vice-adnurala,  and  rear-admiralB.  [See 
Air •• 

]  '  a 

m 
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atmosphere.  Many  metallic  suostanees  are 
volatilised  by  heat,  and  bum  with  a  flame, 
by  contact  of  the  air  in  this  pure  state. 
Dr.  Ure  observes,  that  the  flame  of  combus- 
tible bodies  ma^,  in  all  cases,  be  considered 
as  the  combustion  of  an  exploriv*  mimtvre 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  with  air.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  combustion 
at  the  sinfkce  of  contact  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter.  This  fact  is  proved  by  holding 
a  taper,  or  a  piece  of  burning  phoaphoms, 
within  a  flame  made  by  the  conkbustion  of 
alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  taper,  or  of  the 
pbosphorus,  will  appear  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
other  flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen 
even  in  its  interior  part. 

FLA'HBN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  priests,  instituted  by 
Romulus  or  Numa;  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head.  Originally  there  were 
three  priests  so  called;  the  Fkumen  Diatit, 
consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  Fiamen  Martialis, 
sacred  to  Mars;  and  Flamen  Q.uirinali», 
who  superintended  the  rites  of  Quirinus  or 
Bomnlus. 

FLAMIN'OO,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  con- 
stituting the  genus  Phcenicoptema,  of  the 
l^allic  order;  a  native  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. It  resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but 
is  entirely  red,  except  the  quill- feathers. 

FLANK,  the  side  of  an  army,  or  a  bat- 
talion encamped  on  the  right  and  left. 

In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  tram  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or 
any  part  of  a  work  that  defendB  another 
work  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet. 

FLAN'NEL,  a  slight,  loose,  woollen  stuff, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  body  warm,  be- 
cause, from  ita  light  and  spongy  texture,  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  passagie  for  the  heat. 

FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  which  lowers 
a  note  one  semitone. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the 
work  a  light  touch,  in  the  places  not  our- 
nished,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  size,  in  which 
a  little  Vermillion  is  sometimes  mixed. 

FLATULENCE,  in  medicine,  air  gene- 
rated in  a  weak  stomach  and  intestines  by 
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imperfect  digeation,  occasioninjr  diitenrion, 
ttueauneu,  and  frequent  eructationa. 

FLAX,  a  plant,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
linen  thread  ia  made.    Common  flax  is  an 


moal :  but  tlie  other  kinds  are  perennials. 
FLEA,  in  entomology,  an  insect  of  the 


genus  PuUm.  It  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
for  which  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals,  and  its 
bite  is  Tery  troublesome.  The  muscular 
power  of  the  flea  is  truly  wonderfuL  It  has 
been  known  to  draw  70  or  80  times  its  own 
weight,  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
fingers  in  our  endeavours  to  crush  it,  and 
leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  "  the 
father  of  leapers."  Supposing  the  same 
relative  force  to  be  infiisea  into  the  body  of 
a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  I 
Latreille  tells  us  of  a  flea  which  dragged  a 
silver  cannon  twenty-four  times  its  own 
weight,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  was  not 
alarmed  when  this  was  charged  with  gun- 
powder and  fired  o£F.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  assertion;  inasmuch  as 
the  feats  of  the  "  industrious  fleas,"  exhi- 
bited in  London,  are  not  a  whit  less  mar- 
vellous. 

FLEAM,  an  instrument  for  lancing  the 
g^ms  or  bleeding  cattle. 

FLEECE,  a  flock  of  wool,  or  what  comes 

firom  a  sheep  at  one  shearing. Order  qf 

the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  of  knighthood 


Tl  w 

war,  bnides  this  security,  they  procure 
convoys  of  men  of  war,  either  to  escort 
them  to  the  places  whither  they  are  bound, 

or  to  a  certain  plaee  or  latitude. It  was 

also  the  name  of  a  prison  in  London, 
where  debtors  were  confined;  and  to  which 
persons  were  committed  by  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  common  pleas.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  Farringdon-Btreet,  and  derived  its 
•name  from  the  float  or  fleet  of  the  river, 
which,  like  an  uncovered  sewer,  formerly 
•ran  near  tlie  building,  and  was  called  Fleet* 
ditch.  Fletn,  frem  the  Saxon  Jleot,  signi- 
fies, in  barbarous  Latin,  a  place  where  the 
lide  comes  up. 

FLESH,  in  anatomj,  the  muscular  part 
of  an  animal  body,  m  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  small  as  to  retain  only  blood 

«nougk  to  give  them  a  red  colour. Flesh, 

in  botany,  the  pulpy  substimoe  of  |uiy  tnit 
or  root. 

FLEX'OR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  appliedto 
several  musdes,  whose  office  it  is  to  bend 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong  ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extetuore,  which  open  or  stretch 


FLEX1JRE,  in  geometry,  the  bending  tir 
curving  of  a  line  or  figure :  thus,  when  a 
line  first  bends  one  way  and  then  another, 
the  point  where  the  bend  changes  to  tiie 
other  side  is  called  the  "  point  of  contrary 
flexure." 

FLINT,  in  natural  history,  a  serai- 
pellucid  stone,  beinff  a  subspecies  of  qiuurtz, 
of  one  uniform  substance,  and  free  from 
veins ;  but  of  different  degrees  of  colour, 
and  surrounded  with  a  whitish  crust. 
Flints  occur  almost  always  in  nodules  or 
tubercular  concretions  of  various  and  very 
irregular  forms.  They  break  with  an  even, 
glossy  aurfisce;  are  moderately  transparent, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polinh; 
readily  strike  fire  with  steel;  make  not  the 
least  effervescence  with  aquafortis,  and 
bum  to  a  whiteness.  The  uses  of  flint,  as 
an  ingn%dient  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass 
and  fine  potterv-ware,  are  described  under 
the  proper  heaos. 

FLITCH,  in  naval  language,  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  small  timber  applied  to  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber. 

FLOAT,  a  raft  or  number  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fastened  together  with  rafters  athwart, 

to  be  driven  down  a  river  with  the  tide. 

Floating  Breakwater,  a  marine  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  square  frames  of 
timber,  connected  by  mooring  chains  or 
cables,  and  intended  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  agitated  waves ;  either  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  ride  within  these  quadrangular 
basins  with  more  safety,  or  to  produce 
smooth  water  in  bathing  places  on  a  rougu 

coast. FloatiM*bridge,  in  war,  a  kind  of 

double  bridge,  the  upper  one  projecting 
beyond  the  lower  one,  and  dupable  <^  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the 
outworks  of  a  fort.  Floating-bridges  of  a 
very  large  sixe  have  also  of  late  been  con- 
structed for  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  across  creeks,  harbours,  &c.,  by  the 

application   <^  steam-power. Fhatinp- 

light,  on  shipboard,  a  hollow  vessel  of 
tinned  iron-plate,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  with  a  reflector  or  lanthom,  for  the 
purpose  of  savins  those  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  overboard  in  the  night. 
Floating  kattery,  vessels  used  as  bat- 
teries to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an  ene- 
my's coast. Float-boarie,  those  boards 

fixed  to  water  wheels  of  under-shot  mills, 
serviuff  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 
by  which  the  whee*  b  carried  round. 

FLOAriNG  (the  art  qf).  The  following 
information,  derived  from  an  unique  publi- 
cation by  tit.  Walker,  is  worth  remember- 
ing:— "Any  human  being  who  vrill  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  haoids 
behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  nee  towards 
the  xenith,  may  float  at  ease,  and  in  perfect 
safety,  in  tolerably  still  water — ay,  and 
sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  eu 
drowning  when  yon  find  yourself  in  <]  ^ 
water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an 
emptv  pitcher;  let  your  mouth  and  noa«, 
not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  the 
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lugheBt  part  of  yoo,  and  70a  are  safe ;  but 
thruat  up  one  of  your  bony  hand*,  and  down 
yon  go;  taming  up  the  handle  tip*  over  the 
pitcher.  Having  had  the  happinesB  to 
prevent  one  or  two  drowning  by  thia  sim- 
ple instmetion,  we  publish  it  fbrthebeneflt 
of  all  who  cither  love  aqnatie  ^mrts  otr 
dread  them.'* 

FLOBTZ,  or  FLBTZ,  In  geology,  hori- 
Bontal  beds  or  strata,  which  lie  over  the 
tnnsitioa  rock%  and  of  whieh  there  are 


condary,  contaming  the  petrified 

of  animalcnW  and  ve^etaSles  now  extinct ; 

and  the  other,  eonaisting  of  similar  forma- 

»!«■>■       anil     t\tm     BlInaiBl      mmIb      l«ina>     nn<}0 

Is 


and  sometimes  branched,  like  eotaL    It  to 
found  in  veins  of  spany  Iron,  fkom  whi«h 

ds 

ed 
er, 
tr, 
or 

1 

ed 

there  strai^t  up  springs  a  flower.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps  they  cover 
the  earth  vrith  beauty.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  blue,  and  yellow,  and 

pir»-    —^  -•-'-*   — •  -^'*-  -^ ^a- 

do'  ng 

wi(  ng 

bei  in, 

■oi  nd 

in  I  nd 

pii  ng 

sh]  ou 

arc  j<Mm%   vwuHft    Bv    ucvu    tiuvii    kuc  uiiui    of 

perpetual  snow,  there  stul  peep  up  and 
blossom  "the  Forget-me-not,"  the  Alpine  ra- 
nunculus, and  white  and  blue  gentian,  the 
last  of  which  displajrs  a  blue  of  such  intense 
and  splendid  colouring,  as  can  scarcelv  be 
surpassed  by  the  heavens  themselves.  It  u 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  little  unsheltered  things,  at 
the  edge  of  eternal  barrenness.  They  are 
the  last  gifts  of  beneficent,  abundant  na- 
ture. Thus  fisr  has  she  struggled  and  striven, 
vanqnUhing  rocks,  and  opposing  elementR, 
and  sowing  here  a  fbrest  of  larches,  and 
there  a  wood  of  pines— a  clomp  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, a  paten  of  vrithered  herbase,  and, 
'— *iy,  a  bright  blue  fiower."— Flowers 
« in  great  request  at  the  entertainmenu 
of  the  ancients,  being  provided  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feast,  or  before  the  se- 
eondoonrse.  They  were  likewise  used  by 
them  in  bedecking  tombs. 

FLOWERS,  in  eheaustry, « term  fbrmeriy 
applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  procured 
by  sublimation,  and  were  in  the  form  of 
aUg^^y  colouring  powder :  hence,  in  all  oU 
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books,  we  And  mention  made  of  the  flowers 
of  antimonv,  arsenic,  sine,  and  bismuth, 
which  are  tne  sublimed  oxydes  of  these  me- 
tals, either  pure  or  combined  with  a  small 
quantitj  of  sulphur :  we  have  also  still  in 
use,  though  not  generally,  the  terms  flowers 
of  sulphur,  benzoin,  &c. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL,  a  consider- 
able  article  of  manufacture,  larticularly  in 
France,  where  they  are  made  with  astonuh- 
ing  skill  and  taste,  and  give  employment 
to  an  immense  number  of  hands. — Tne  sa- 
vages of  South  America  manufocture  Ef- 
fect feather  flowers,  derived  from  the  brilli- 
ant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  products  of  vegetation ;  and  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  colours  never  fade. 

FLOWER-DE-LIS,  (sometimes  written, 
incorrectly,  flower-de-luce),  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  representing  the  lily,  the  hierogly- 
phic of  royal  majesty. In  botany,  the 

irif  or  flag-flower. 

FLOWERS,  LABOOASB  or.  Among  ori- 
ental nations  the  langfuage  of  flowers,  as  it  is 
called,  has  acquired  a  significant  character. 
Dr.  Madden,  in  his  travels,  alluding  to  this 
has  the  following  passu'e:— "A  Turkish 
lady  of  fashion  is  wooed  by  an  invisible 
lover.  In  the  progress  of  the  courtship, 
a  hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped  in  her 
path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  female 
attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office  of  a 
Mercury,  and  talks  of  a  certain  eflendi 
seeking  the  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale  as- 
piring to  the  affections  of  a  rose."  The 
chKrm  of  novelty  has  sometimes  attracted 
attention  in  the  Western  world  to  this  ten- 
der language,  and  dictionaries  have  been 
composed  to  explain  its  mysteries ;  but  it 
is  onlv  among  the  lively  and  imaginative 
luortHls  of  the  East,  that  it  has  ever  been 
brought  to  perfection. 

FLU'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  of  which 
the  fluoric  acid  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
properties :— When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon  them,  they  emit  acrid  vapours  of  flu- 


oric'Scid,  which  corrode  glass ;  when  heat- 
•    '  *  '     phc 

combustibles;  and  they  combine  with  si- 


ed,  several  of  them  phosphoresce:  they  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat,  nor  altered  by 


lica  by  means  of  heat.    Most  c 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

FLII'ID,  in  physiology,  an  appellation 
given  to  nil  bodies  whose  pai-ticles  easily 
jrield  to  the  least  partial  pressure,  or  force 
impressed;  moving  easily  among  them- 
selves, and  accommodating  themselves  to 
all  changes  of  position,  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve a  level  surface.  From  the  gravity  of 
fluids  arises  their  pressure,  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  gravity:  for  if  the  p«r- 
tides  of  fluids  have  equal  magnitude  and 
weight,  the  gravitv  or  pressure  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  equal  in 
every  horizontal  line  of  fluid.— —F/i«'<f«ty 
stands  directly  opposed  to  solidity  or  firm- 
ness, and  is  distinguished  from  liquidity 
and  humidity,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  imply 
also  wetting  and  adhering.  Melted  metals, 
air,  ether,  smoke,  and  flame,  are  fluid  but 
not  liquid  bodies,  their  parts  being  dry. 


and  leaving  no  sense  of  moisture.  Fluidity 
is  the  effect  of  heat. 

FLUOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  gas- 
eous substance  procured  from  fluor  spar, 
which  is  of  a  corroding  nature,  and  vriU 
dissolve  glass,  for  which  reason  it  has  been 
used  for  etching  on  glass.  This  acid  gas 
readily  combines  with  water;  and  when 
dropped  in,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced 
with  much  heat.  Its  odour  is  very  pene- 
trating, and  its  vapour  dang^erons  to  in- 
spire. When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  in- 
stantly disorganizes  it,  and'  produces  the 
most  painfm  wounds.  This  gas  has  re- 
ceived the  name  otfiuo-eilieie  acid,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  sihca. 

FLU'ORINE,  in  chemistry,  the  supposed 
basis  of  fluoric  acid. 

FLU'OROUS  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
acid  of  fluor  in  its  first  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion. 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the  foli- 
ated fluate  of  lime;  a  species  of  mineral 
which  abounds  in  nature,  and  conusta  of 
a  calcareous  earth  in  combination  with 
fluoric  acid.  Though  sometimes  massive, 
it  is  almost  always  regularijr  crystalized. 
The  variously- coloured  specimens  called 
Berbyekire  tpar,  are  worked  upon  the  turn- 
ing-lathe into  vases  and  other  ornaments. 

FLUOSIL'ICATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  fluoric  acid,  containing  sUex,  with 
some  other  substance. 

FLUOSILI'dC,  in  chemistry,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  is  composed  of  or  con- 
tains fluoric  acid  with  silex. 

FLUSH,  a  term  in  a  game  at  cards 
where  they  are  all  of  a  suit. — In  carpentry, 
a  term  signifying  that  two  bodies  joined 
together  make  an  even  sur&ce. 

FLUTE,  the  eomnum  or  E1^lliah,  a  mu- 
sical wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  fur- 
nished with  holes  at  the  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  varying  its  sounds  by  stopping  and 
opening  them  with  the  fingers. — The  Ger- 
man flute  is  formed  of  several  joints  or 
pieces  screwed  into  each  other,  with  holes 
at  the  side,  and  the  addition  of  several 
brass  or  silver  keys,  to  temper  the  tones  to 
the  various  flats  and  sharps. 

FLUTES,  or  FLUTINGS,  in  architec- 
ture, perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities, 
cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilas- 
ter. They  are  chiefly  effected  in  the  Ionic 
order,  where  they  had  their  first  rise; 
though  they  are  also  used  in  the  richer  or- 
ders, as  the  Corinthian  and  Composite; 
but  seldom  in  the  Doric,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  the  Tuscan.  Each  column  has  twenty- 
four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hollowed  in 
exactly  a  auadrant  of  a  circle.  The  Doric, 
however,  nas  but  twenty. ,  Between  the 
flutes  are  little  spaces  that  separate  them, 
called  ttria  or  liate:  though,  in  the  Doric, 
the  flutes  are  frequently  made  to  join  to 
one  another,  witnout  anjr  intermediate 
space  at  all;  the  list  being  sharpened < 
off  to  a  thin  edge,  which  forms  a  part  of 
eaeh  flute.  Fluted  oolmns  are  sometimes, 
though  improperiy,  termed  reeded. 
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FLUX,  in  ehemutry,  a  general  tenn  to 
denote  any  snbatance  or  mixtare  added  to 
aiuat  in  the  fusion  of  mineral*.  The  flaxes 
made  use  of  in  ezperimenta  consist  usuallj 
of  alkalies,  which  render  earthy  mixtures 
fusible,  by  converting  them  into  glass ;  or 
b^  converting  glass  itself  into  powder. 
Lmiestone,  floor  spar,  borax,  and  several 
earthy  or  metallic  oxydes,  are  emploved  as 
fluxes  in  metallurgy.— —F/iur,  in  meoicine, 
an  extraordinary  iasu^  or  evacuation  of 

some  humours  of  the  body. Flu»  and 

R^uM,  the  regular  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  24 
honrs,  48  minutes.  By  the  flux,  or  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  tide,  the  water  rises ; 
hj  the  reflux,  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  it 
smks ;  and  the  period  at  which  the  water 
is  in  a  manner  at  rest,  is  called  high- 
water. 

FLUX'IONS,  a  method  of  calculation 
invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this 
branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of 
ever^  kind  are  supposed  to  be  irenerated  by 
motion.  This  science  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  corves,  in  finaing  the  con- 
tents of  solids,  and  computing  their  sur- 
faces :  in  finding  the  centres  of  gravities 
and  oscillation  of  different  bodies ;  the  at- 
tractions of  bodies  under  different  forms ; 
the  direction  of  wind,  which  has  the  great- 
est effect  on  an  en^ne;  and  in  the  solu- 
tion  of  many  other  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems. 

FLY,  in  loology,  a  win^  insect  of  va- 
rious species,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  which  is,  that  their  wings  are  tran- 
sparent. By  this,  flies  are  distinguished 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  &c 
Some  flies  have  two  wings,  and  otners  four. 
—Fly,  in  mechanies,  a  heavy  wheel  at 
right  ui^es  with  the  axis  of  a  windlass  or 
jack,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  machine, 
when  used  as  a  collector  of  power,  the  fly 
is  fm^uently  seen  with  heavy  knobs  at  the 

opposite  ends  of  the  straight  line. Fljf, 

among  mariners,  that  part  of  a  compass  on 
which  the  thirty- two  points  are  described. 

FLY'-BLOW,  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  flies, 
which  afterwanis  become  maggots,  as  the 
grub  state  of  Aiture  flies. 

FLY'-CATCUER,  in  omithologv,  a  ge. 
nus  of  birds,  the  MuMitapa,  with  a  oill  flat- 
ted fit  the  base,  almost  triangular,  notched 
at  the  upper  mandible,  and  beset  with 
bristles.  They  are  of  infinite  use  in  de> 
stroying  those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious 
inserts  engendered  by  heat  and  moisture, 
wliich  are  continually  on  the  wing,  and 
which,  though  weak  and  contemptible 
when  individually  considered,  are  formi- 
dable to  vegetation  by  their  numbers. 

FLYERS,  in  architecture,  stairs  that  do 
not  wind,  but  are  made  of  an  oblong  square 
fisrure,  and  so  straight  forward,  the  second 
standinK  behind  the  first,  and  so  on. 

FLY- HONEYSUCKLE,  in  botany,  a 
shrub :  the  HalUria  luciila  of  Linucus. 

FLY'ING,  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid 
air.  The  paru  of  birds  chicriy  concerned 
iu  dying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are 


■nstainedl  or  wafted  along.  *'  The  manner 
of  flying  is  this :  the  bird  first  bends  his 
legs,  and  springs  with  a  violent  leap  from 
the  ground ;  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  his  wings,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  his  body : 
thiu  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  there- 
in, constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
now  raised  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and 
ribrating  the  wings  with  great  force  and 
velocity  perpendicularly  against  the  sub- 
iect  air,  tbat  fluid  resists  those  successions, 
both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elas- 
ticitv,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  resistance 
the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
winga,  and  consequently  the  progress  of 
the  Dird,  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  aa 
the  waft  or  stroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing 
is  longer:  but  as  the  force  of  the  wing  is 
continually  diminished  by  this  resistance, 
when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in  equili- 
brio,  the  bird  will  remain  suspi-nded  in  the 
same  place;  for  the  bird  only  ascends  so 
long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  describes 
makes  a  resistance  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the 
air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  so  rare  aa  to 
give  way  with  the  same  velocity  as  it  is 
struck  withal,  there  will  be  no  resistance, 
and  conMouently  the  bird  can  never 
mount."    Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  per- 

Gndicular  line,  but  always  in  a  i>arabola. 
a  direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial tendency  would  oppose  and  destroy 
each  other,  so  that  the  progress  would  be 
very  slow.  In  a  direct  descent  they  would 
aid  one  another,  so  that  the  £all  would  be 
too  precipitate. 

FLY'ING-FISH,  the  Exoeatut  of  natu- 
ralists; a  fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vi- 
bration of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  to  leave 
the  water  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  and 
sustain  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air. 
In  tropical  seas  thev  rise  from  the  water  in 
shoals,  of  thousands  at  a  time,  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  passing  of  a  ship,  or  pursued 
by  a  dolphiu.  They  spring  from  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and,  dartmg  forward,  plunge 
into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards  together. 
[See  ExocotTos.] 

FLYING-PIN'ION,  the  part  of  a  clock, 
haring  a  fly  or  fan,  b^  which  it  gathers  air, 
and  checks  the  rapidity  of  the  clock's  mo- 
tion, when  the  weight  descends  in  the 
striking  part. 

FLY-OE'CHIS,  in  botany,  the  Oreki* 
mnesfera,  a  plant,  so  called  Arom  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  in  flgure  to  that  of  a  fly. 

FLYTRAP,  in  botany,  a  species  of  sen- 
sitive  plant,  the  Dionaa  muacipula,  or  Ve- 
nus' Fly-trap;  the  leaves  of  which  consist 
of  two  lobes,  that  have  the  property  of 
closing  wh^n  irritated  within,  and  conse- 
quently of  seizing  any  insects  which  hap- 
pen to  light  on  them. 

FO'CAL  DISTANCE,  in  mathematics, 
the  distance  of  the  focus,  which,  in  the  pa- 
rabola, is  its  distance  from  the  vertex :  and 
in  the  hyperbola,  from  the  centre. 
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FO'CILE  MA'JUS.  ia  Bnatony,  the 
greater  Inme  of  the  arm,  called  «!■#;  or 
the  greater  boae  of  the  leg,  called  ftMa. 
The  iMaer  boae  of  the  ana  otr  leg  U  termed 

FOCI'METEB,  an  iBatmmcnt  coBtrifed 
for  the  purpose  of  cnabliDg  the  photogra>- 
phitt  to  adjiut  the  fitcus  of  the  colonlic, 
to  that  of  the  photogenic,  rayi.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  inttmment  it  the  placing  be- 
I  fore  the  camera  at  the  same  moment  a  cir* 
I  cular  arrangement  of  cards  formed  isto 
:  •egments,  each  aegroent  beingatadiiFerent 
disunce  from  the  lena.    A  photographic 

Sicture  of  all  these  is  simultaneoasly  pro- 
nced.  The  pictare  of  some  one  among 
them  will  always  be  found  to  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  those  of  the  others,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  plate  or  paper  is  in  the  pho- 
togenic focus  corresponding  to  that  ose. 
FO'CUS,  in  optics,  the  point  of  conver- 


Ence  or  eonconrse,  where  all  the  rays  of 
^bt  meet  after  passing  through  a 
lens.    It  should  oe  observed,  howei 


the  focus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  point, 
but  a  small  circle,  one-eighth  the  thickness 
of  the  lens,  when  it  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
for  the  rays  are  not  accurately  collected 
into  one  and  the  same  place  or  point, 
owlugto  the  different  nature  and  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  to  the  imper- 
fections in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  and  other 


similar  impediments.^— Fonw,  in  geome- 
try  and  conie  sections,  a  certain  point  in 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  where 
the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves  concur  and  meet. 

FOD'DBR.  in  husbandry,  any  kind  of 
food  for  cattle.  Gretu  /oddmr  consists  of 
grass,  tares,  hay,  fte.  Ihjf  ftddmr,  of  oats, 
barley,  and  beans. 

FOS'TUS,  in  physiology,  signifles  the 
young  of  animals  while  in  the  womb,  par- 
ticularly after  it  is  formed;  till  which  tune 
it  is  more  properly  called  an  mArye. 

FOG,  an  imperfect  condensation  of  the 
air,  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  air, 
and  B  small  one  of  aqueous  ««pour.  Fogs 
happen,  is  wister.  about  the  change  of 
the  weather,  from  frost  to  thaw,  otr  from 
thaw  to  firost,  but,  in  summer  and  spring, 
from  the  expansion  of  the  dew;  and  are 
more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
day.— The  density  and  awful  blackness 
of  a  "  London  fog,*'  may  be  accounted  for 
as  follows i — "The  west  wind- carries  the 
smoke  of  the  city  to  the  eastward  in  a 
long  train,  extending  twenty  or  thirty  miles ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day.  by  any  per- 
son on  an  eminence  live  or  six  miles  from 
the  city,  and  looking  across  in  the  direction 
of  t  be  wind.  In  thto  case,  suppose  the  wind 
to  change  suddenly  to  the  east,  the  great 
body  of  smoke  will  be  brought  back  by  an 
accumulated  mass,  and,  as  this  repasses  the 
city,  aocmented  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  every  lire  therein,  it  causes  the  murky 
darkness  alluded  to.** 

FOG'-BANK,  an  appearance  in  haxy 
weather,  which  frequenily  resembles  land 


at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  yoa 


approach  i 


^OIL,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  under  precious  etones,  to  in- 
creai>e  their  lustre  and  iiuprove  their  colour. 
Hence  anything  of  a  duTerent  colour  or 
quality,  which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off 
another  thing  to  advantage,  is  termed  a 

/oiL In  fencinib  an  elastic  uiece  uf  steel, 

or  sword  without  a  pcnnt,  to  fence  with  by 
way  of  exercise.  The  /m/  usually  has  a 
button  or  piece  of  cork  at  the  end,  ooveicd, 
with  leather. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves 
intermixed  with  flowers;  as,  m/oliaetomt 

spike. In  mineralogy,  having  the  form 

of  a  leaf  orplate ;  as,  /o.'iaceous  spar. 

FCLIAGTe.  in  architecture,  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches, 
intended  to  ornament  and  enrich  capitals, 
firieies,  pediments,  Ac 

FO'LIATE,  in  botany,  ftumished  vrith 


FILIATED,  in  mineralogy,  eonusting 
of  thin  plates;  lamellar;  a%  a  /UimUd 
structure. 

FCyLIATING,  a  term  used  for  coveriag 
the  backs  of  looking-glasses  with  a  thin 
coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

FOLIATION,  in  botany,  the  leaflngof 
plants,  or  the  disposition  of  the  nasceat 
leaves  within  the  bud. 

FO'LIO,  in  account  books,  denotes  a 
page,  or  rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand 
pages,  these  being  expressed  bv  the  same 

figure. Folio,  a  book  of  the  largest  sise, 

the  leaves  of  which  are  fiwmed  oy  once 
doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

FO'LIOLE,  in  bouoy,  one  of  the  sinf^ 
leaves,  or  leaflet^  which  together  consti-- 
tute  a  compound  leafl 

FO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves  in- 
termixed with  the  flowers. 

FaLKLAND,  in  Uw,  copyhold  land ;  or 
land  held  by  the  commonalty  at  the  will  of 
the  lord. 

FO'LKMOTB,  a  word  used  in  Eugtaad 
before  the  Norman  conquest  to  denote  an 
annual  assembly  of  the  people,  answering 
in  some  measure  to  a  modem  pariiameat. 
Some  authors  however,  allege  that  the 
Mkmoie  was  an  inferior  court,  or  common- 
council  of  a  city  or  borough. 

FOL'LICLE,  in  botany,  a  seed-vessel 
opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and 
baving  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

FOMENTATION,  the  act  of  bathing 
any  put  of  the  body  vrith  a  decoction  of 
herbs,  Ac.  made  hot,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  or  dispersiiig  tumours.  A  si- 
milar application  with  bags  of  herbs  and 
other  ingrediente  is  cbUcnI  a  dry  fomenu- 
tion. 

FONT,  a  large  basta  otr  stone  vesad  ia 
^hich  water  is  contained  for  baptising  in- 
fSsnts,  or  other  persons.  It  is  so  called, 
probably,  beeause  baptism  was  usually  per- 
ftMrmed  anM>ng  the  primitive  Christians  at 

springs  or  fountains. Font,  or  Fount,  a 

complete  assortment  of  |»inttng  types  of 
one  six^  including  a  due  proporuon  of  all 
the  letters,  points,  figures,  accents,  Ac. 
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FONTINA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiauity,  a 
religious  feast  celebrated  Oct.  13,  in  honour 
of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays 
into  the  fountains,  and  putting  crowns  of 
ilowers  upon  the  wells. 

FOOD,  in  its  largest  sense,  direct  and 
metaphorical,  includes  whatever  is  taken 
for  nourishment ;  in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mal econom:|r>  whatever  solid  or  liquid  ali- 
ment is  received  into  the  stomach ;  and,  in 
B  more  confined  sense,  solid  aliment  only. 
After  being  masticated  in  the  mouth,  our 
food  pnsses  through  the  gullet,  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
called  chyme.  This  passes  into  the  otIohis 
and  duodenum,  where  it  is  separated  into 
chyle,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  animal,  and  the  superfluous 
parts  are  qected  through  the  colon  and 

rectum. We  are  told  that  in  the  first 

ages  men  lived  upon  acorns,  berries,  and- 
such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  pro- 
duces; then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting:  but 
their  numb^  decreasing,  and  mankind 
multiplying,  necessity  taught  them  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  sow  com,  &c. 
When  they  oegan  to  make  a  free  use  of 
domestic  animals,  they  roasted  them  only ; 
boiling  was  a  refinement  in  cookery  which 
for  ages  they  were  strangers  to ;  and  fish, 
living  in  an  element  men  were  unused  to, 
were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  somewhat 
civilized. 

FOOL,  in  ordinary  language,  signifies 
one  who  is  deficient  in  intellect,  or  who 
pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  In  scripture  the  word  fool  is 
often  used  for  a  wicked  or  depraved  person. 
But  in  its  most  legitimate  sense,  the  term 
fool  means  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason : 

b  le 

b  f. 

ft  J. 


FOR'AGE,  all  kind  of  provender  for 
cattle,  especially  for  horses  in  time  of  war. 

A  foraging  party,  those  who  are  sent 

out  by  the  general  in  order  to  collect  pro- 
visions either  for  the  horses  or  for  the 
troops. 

FORAIVIEN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  several  apertures,  or  perforations  in 
various  parts  of  the  body;  as,  1.  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium 
or  skull ;  2.  the  foramina  in  the  tipper  and 
lower  jaw;  3.  the  foramen  lachrymale; 
and,  4.  the  fornmen  merabranie  tyrapani. 

Foramen  otale,  an  oval  aperture  or  pas- 

sag^  through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which 
closes  up  after  birth.  It  arises  above  the 
coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and 
passes  directly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  serving  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  foetus,  till  such  time  as  the  in- 
fant breathes  and  the  lungs  are  open. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  the  energy  or  im- 
pulse witJi  which  one  body  affects  another, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  centres  of  the  tuasses.  It  consists 
in  the  transfer  of  the  motion  of  one  body  to 

another. Pkytical  force,  is  the  force  of 

material  bodies.  Moral  force,  is  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  reason  in  jud^n^  and  de- 
termining.  Force,  in  law,  sigrnifies  any 

unlawful  violence  offered  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty.  A  forcible  entry,  is  a  violent  and 

actual  entry  into  houses,  or  lands ;  and  a 
forcible  detainer,  is  a  violent  withholding 
the  possession  of  lands,  &c.,  so  that  the 
person  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  hindered 
therefrom. The  word  force  has  nume- 
rous other  meanings ;  as  strength  or  power 
for  war— virtue — efficacy — valiuty — destiny 


ity,  &c. 
lEPr    • 


FOR'CEPS,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
for  extracting  anything  from  a  wound,  &c. 
Also,  a  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or  di- 
viding the  fleshy  membraneous  parts  of  the 
body. 

FO'RCING,  among  gardeners,  a  methoc^ 
of  obtaining  fruits  and  flowers  before  their 

season  by  the  application  of  heat. ^The 

fining  dovt'n  wines  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  immediate  use,  is  also  called/orcin^. 

FORE,  a  sea  term  for  near  the  stem ;  as 
'  fore  and  aft,'  that  is,  from  stem  to  stem. 

FO'RECASTLE,  a  short  deck  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 

FORECLaSE,  in  law,  to  exclude  or  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c. 

FO'REMAST,  the  mast  of  a  ship  which 
is  placed  in  the  forepart  or  forecastle,  and 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretop-sail  yards. 
Foremtut-men,  those  who  take  in  the  top- 
sails, furi  the  sails,  &c. 

FORE-SHORTENING,  in  painting,  the 
art  of  correctly  conveying  to  tne  mind  the 
impression  of  the  entire  length  of  an  ob- 
ject, when  represented  as  viewed  in  an 
oblique  or  receding  position. 

FOR'EST,  a  large  tract  of  land  covered 
with  trees ;  differing  fh)m  a  wood  cliiefly  In 

its  extent. The  forett a  in  England  are  of 

such  great  antiquity,  that,  excepting  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton-court,  by  Henry 
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yilL  h  is  «d4  thBt  there  it  do  record  or 
hiMtorj,  which  makes  any  certain  mention 


of  their  ot^in,  thoBgb  they  are  mentioned 
by  aevend  writers,  and  in  numj  of  o<u  laws 
and  statutes.  The  finir  principal  forests 
are  the  New-forest,  Sherwood-forest,  Dean- 


FOUBSTALLXNO,  the  act  of  hnyinK  or 
bargaining  for  any  provisions  or  Bkerchan- 
diae,  before  they  rMOi  the  Biarhet  to  which 
they  were  going,  with  an  intent  to  sell  the 
aame  again  at  hiriier  prices. 

PaKBOTAT.  m  a  ship's  rigging,  a  large 
lopeicaehing  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
wards the  bowsprit  end,  to  suppoiC  the 

FOR'FEITUBE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  some 
right,  privilege^  or  estate  goods,  lands,  or 
employineBts,  Ae.  for  neglecting  to  do  one's 
du^,  or  for  some  crime  committed. 

FORGE,  a  small  ftimace,  wherein  smiths 
and  other  artiioers  of  iron  or  sted,  Ac 
heat  their  metak  red-hot,  in  order  to  soften 
and  render  them  mote  malleable.  The 
wotdftrp*  is  also  used  for  a  large  taraaee, 
or  i»VM-t0orA«,  in  which  the  ore  taken  fimn 
the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORFICOJliA,  in  entomology,  the  Bar- 
wig  [which  see.]— —  FeQfenla  aun^'iia,  or 
Stm  -mrmg,  an  insect  found  about  the  sea- 


k- 


tn  , ..  .it, 

bearing  alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  blue  lowers,  whose  brilliancy 
renders  them  oonsi>ictions  notwithstanding 


their  diminutive  sise.  This  little 
(owinc  perhaps  to  its  dear  blue,  the  colour 
of  liddity)  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
friendship,  and  accordingly  flnds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  bouquets  of  love  and 
sentiment,  both  floral  and  poetieaL 

FORLORN-HOPE,  in  military  afhirs,  a 
detachment  of  men  iqppointed  to  lead  in  an 
assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp,  enter  a 
breach,  or  perform  any  other  service  at- 
tended with  great  and  imminent  periL 

FORM,  in  physiology^  the  essential  and 
distinyiishing  modiflcAtion  of  the  matter 

of  which  any  body  is  composed. Forst, 

in  a  m<nral  sense,  the  manner  of  being  or 
doing  a  thing  aooording  to  rules  t  thus  we 
say,  a  form  oc  government,  aybrst  of  argu- 
ment, ftc form,  in  law.  the  rules  esu- 

bKshed  and  requisite  to  be  observed  in 
legal  proeeedinn.— — Fersi,  in  mechanics, 
a  kind  of  mould  in  which  any  thing  is 
vrronght.— — Ferai  also  denotes  the  exter- 
nal appearanee  or  snrfiMe  of  a  body,  or  the 
disposition  of  iU  parts,  as  to  the  length, 

breulth,  and  thickness. EtooKtiid  form 

is  that  mode  of  existence  which  constitutes 
a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist. 

FORM  (pronounced  as  form,  a  stool 
to  sit  on),  in  printings  pes^  or  columns  of 


loeked^in  an  iron  frame  called  a  chase,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  nut  to  press.  There 
are  two  fiHrms  required  for  every  sheet,  one 
for  each  side;  and  each  form  eensiau  of 
more  or  fewer  pases,  accgiding  to  the  aiie 
of  the  books^— — In  schools,  a  dmao. 

FORMALIST,  one  who  observes  the 
ontward  forms  and  eeremonies  of  w<H«hipk 
for  appcBranea^  aak^  without  po 
the  lifo  and  rauit  of  pure  religion. 

FORMA  FAU'FBRIS,  a  Uw  tern 


term.  When 

TO 

al 
m 
id 
er 


simultaneously. 

FORMIC  A''CID,  in  chemistry.  _ 
ally  the  acid  of  ants,  whica  was  extracted 
from  them  either  by  distillation  *r  expres- 
sion with  water.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
procured  from  the  avphcaliou  of  a  geutle 
beat  to  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  wutcr, 
and  the  protoxide  of  mnnganese. 

FORMI«CA,  the  Ant  [which  sc(3. 

FORMrCA  LE'O,  or  Aut-liou,  in  ento- 
molofcy,  an  insect  so  called  fruni  iu  de- 
vouring KTCst  numbers  of  ants.  It  it  the 
caterpillar  or  wurtu  of  a  fly  nmcli  r«s«w- 
bliuK  the  libellulK,  or  drsgun-flies. 

FOR'MULA,  iu  mathematics,  a  genrral 
theorem  or  literal  expression  lor  n-aoUiog 

any  part  of  a  problem. Formmim,  Iu  ihe- 

oluKy.  a  professiuu  of  faith. 

rOR'MYLE,  b  chemical  compound,  the 
hypothetical  radical  of  formic  and.  first 
di»covored  in  tlie  red  aut  (formica  n/a), 
and  hence  named.  It  is  now  ubiaiucd  t'ruui 
starch,  sugar,  and.  indeed,  from  must  other 
vegetable  substanees. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  art  or  science 
of  fortifying  a  place,  or  of  putting  it  in 
such  a  posture  of  defence,  that  every  one 
of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended,  by 
some  other  parts,  bv  means  of  ramparts, 
parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks;  so 
that  a  small  number  of  men  within  may  be 
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der  lonie  fortified  place,  charged  with  sacks 
of  powder,  and  corered  with  stones  or 
earth,  for  destroying  the  worics  by  explo- 

FOUNDATION,  the  basis  or  gronnd* 
work  of  any  thing;  usuallT  that  pa^  of  a 
building  which  ues  on  tne  groond.—— 
Foundation  denotes  also  a  donation  or  le- 
gacy, either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  €4  some  oomma- 
nitj,  school,  or  charitable  institution. 

FOUNDER,  one  from  whom  any  thmjg 
originates;  as,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophprs ;  the  founder  of  a  family.  Also 
one  who  endows  any  public  establishment. 
——Founder,  likewise  implies,  an  artist  who 
casts  metals,  in  various  lorms,  for  different 
uses ;  as  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  statues, 
printing  type.  &c. 

FOUNDRY,  or  FOUN'DEEY,  signifies 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting 
metals ;  and  also  the  art  of  casting  them 
into  ▼arious  forms  Cor  use.  As,  at  the  pre- 
sent  day,  our  iron  foundries  are  by  fi&r  the 
most  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
,  (on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ure's  admirwle 
work,)  a  slight  sketch  of  them :— The  opera- 
tions of  an  iron  foundry  con&ist  in  re-melt* 
ing  the  pig-iron  of  the  blast  furnaces,  and 
giving  it  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  by 
casting  it  in  moulds  of  different  kijnds. 
These  moulds  are  in  general  very  heavy, 
consisting  of  two  parts  at  least,  which  must 
be  separated,  turned  upside  down  several 
times,  and  replaced  very  exactly  upon  one 
another.  The  casting  is  generally  effected 
by  means  of  large  ladles  or  pots,  in  which 
the  melted  iron  is  transported  from  the 
cupola,  where  it  is  fused.  C<dce  is  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  employed  to  effiect  the  fusion. 
A  well-mounted  foundr]^,  such  as  the  au- 
thor describes,  (consisting  of  the  various 
workshops,  magazines  for  pig-iron, a  vast 
area  properly  called  the  foundry,  in  which 
the  moulds  are  made  and  fiUed  with  the 
melted  metal,  blast  and  sir  furnaces,  &c) 
will  occupy  a  square  surface  of  about  80 
yards  in  each  side,  and  virill  be  capable,  by 
casting  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each 
day,  partly  in  large  uid  partly  in  small 
pieces,  of  turning  out  Arom  700  to  800  tons 
per  annum,  vrith  an  establishment  of  100 
operatives,  including  some  moulding  boys. 
There  are  three  distmct  methods  of  makine 
the  moulds:  1.  in  green  sand;  2.  in  bakea 
sand;  and  3,  in  loam.  And  it  is  of  course 
essential,— that  each  mould  should  present 
the  exact  form  of  its  object,— that  it  should 
have  such  soUdity  that  the  melted  metal 
may  be  poured  into  it,  and  fill  it  entirely 
without  altering  its  shape  in  any  point,— 
and  that  the  air  which  occupies  the  vacant 
spaces  in  it,  as  well  as  the  carboretted 
gases  generated  bv  the  heat,  should  have  a 
ready  vent;  for  ii  they  are  but  partially 
conifned,  thev  expand  by  the  heat,  and  may 
crack,  even  blow  up  the  moulds,  or  at  anv 
rate  become  dispersed  through  the  meta^ 
makin|r  it  vesicular  and  unsound.  The 
metal  is  usuaHr  melted  at  a  cupola  furnace, 
the  heat  of  which  is  so  intense,  from  its 
construction  and  the  effect  of  the  blowing 


machine,  that  the  metal  begins  to  melt  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  its  introduc- 
tion; and  successive  charges  are  thai 
made  every  ten  minutes  neanhr,  the  amount 
of  the  charges  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  speed  required  £»  the 
operation;  the  pigs  have  been  previously 
broken  into  pieces  weighing  at  most  14  or 
16  lbs.— The  chief  taleat  of  the  founder  con- 
sists in  discovering  the  most  economical 
mixtures,  and  so  compounding  them  as  to 
produce  the  desired  properties  in  the  east> 
in(^  One  piece,  for  examide,  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  great  strengpth  and  tenarity 
to  bear  heavy  weights  or  strains ;  another 
must  vield  readily  to  the  chisel  or  the  file; 
a  thira  must  resist  sudden  alternations  vi 
temperature ;  and  a  fourth  must  be  pretty 
hard.  The  filling  in  of  the  melted  metal  is 
managed  in  two  ways.  For  strong  pieces, 
whose  moulds  can  be  buried  in  the  ground 
at  seven  or  eight  yards  distance  &«m  the 
furnace,  the  metal  may  be  run  in  gutters, 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  floor,  sustained 


by  plates  or  stones.  The  clay  plug  is  pierced 
witA  an  iron  rod  when  all  is  ready.  When 
ftoxa  the  smaller  size,  or  greater  distance  of 


the  moulds,  the  melted  metal  cannot  be  run 
along  the  floor  from  the  furnace,  it  is  re.- 
ceived  in  cast  iron  pots  or  ladles,  lined  vidth 
a  coat  of  loam :  these  are  either  carried  by 
the  hands  of  tvro  or  mere  men,  or  tran- 
sported by  the  crane.  Between  the  succes- 
sive castings,  the  discharge  lude  of  the  fur. 
nace  is  closed  vrith  a  lump  of  clay,  applied 
by  means  of  a  stick,  having  a  small  due  of 
iron  fixed  at  its  end.  After  the  metal  is 
somewhat  coded,  the  moulds  are  taken 
asunder,  and  the  excrescences  upon  the 
edges  of  the  castings  are  broken  off  with  a 
hammer;  and  they  are  afterwards  more 
carefully  trimmed  or  chipped  by  a  chisel 
when  quite  cold.  The  loss  of  weight  in 
founding  is  about  6  S  per  cent,  upon  the  pig- 
iron  employed.  Each  casting  always  re- 
quires considerably  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  iron.  This  excess  forms  the  gates, 
false  seams,  &&;  the  whole  of  which  being 
deducted,  shows  that  1  cwt.  of  coke  is  con- 
sumed for  every  3  cwt.  of  iron  put  into  the 
f\imace  :  for  every  138  cwt.  of  crude  metal, 
there  will  be  100  cwt.  of  castings,  82  of  re- 
fuse pieces,  and  six  of  waste. 

FOUNTAIN,  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
spring  or  source  of  water  rismg  out  of^the 
earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains  were 
held  sacred,  and  even  worshipped  as  a  kind 
of  divinities.— —An  artificial  fountain,  or 
jet  d'eau,  is  water  ejected  from  a  pipe, 
either  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  level  thisn 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  or  by  being  compressed 
by  an  engine,    [see  Abtbsiah  Wblls.) 

FOVIL' LA,  in  botany,  a  fine  substance, 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  emitted 
from  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

FOX,  (Vulpee,)  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Canit,  much  resembling  the  com- 
mon dog  in  form,  and  chiefly  distinguished 
by  a  long  brushy  tail.  He  burrows  in  the 
earth,  and  is  generally  described  as  cnJty 
and  cunning  beyond  measuR;  but  much  dc 
the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  maimer  for 
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which  the  foK  U  notoriout,  arieei  from  his 
defective  vision  j  in  broad  day-light  his  atti> 
tudes  and  motions  partake  of  the  oncer- 
taintj  of  his  sicht,  and  he  appears  to  be 
;  when  he  is  really  most  short- 
«s  prowl  about  in  the  night, 
{Hcy  on  poutry,  rabbits,  and  hares; 
but  they  are  very  timid,  fleet,  and,  when 
old,  salmons  in  evading  their  enemies. 
They  emit  an  odoor  which  enables  dogs  to 
scent  and  CdDow  them.  Foxes  breed  only 
ouee  a-year,  and  bring  finth  commonly  in 
April  four  or  five  jnnug,  which,  like  pop- 
pics,  are  bom  blind. 

FOX'GLOYB,  in  boUny,  the  l}igUmU$ot 
linnstts,  the  species  of  which  are  mostly 
perennials. 


FOWL,  the  largest  sort  of  birds, 
domestic  or  wild,  as  geese,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, Ac;  also  a  rail-grown  chicken  or 
yoong  hen. 

FOWL'INO,  the  art  of  taking  or  killing 
birds,  either  by  means  of  snares  cht  nets,  or 
by  various  devices,  as  iniitatinff  their  voices 
or  using  decoy  birds  and  the  liie. 

FBAimON,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a  combination  of  numbers  representing 
one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer: 
thus  four-fifths  is  a  fraction,  formed  by  di- 
viding a  unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
talung  one  part  four  times.  Fractions  are 
dividMl  into  vulgar  and  iedmal.  Vulgar 
fractions  are  expressed  by  two  numbers 
with  n  line  between  them.  In  thesc^  the 
figure  above  the  line  is  called  the  mme- 
rator,  and  the  Ague  below  the  line  the 
deaoaunator.  The  theory  of  vulgar  fk*e- 
tions  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  al- 
gelwa,  and  a  correct  understanding  of 
them  is  of  great  importance  for  the  mroper 
prosecution  of  arithmetical  and  mathema- 
tical studies. DeciwuU  fruetiouM  include 

every  fivction,  the  denominator  of  which  is 
ten,  or  a  power  of  it.  They  are  usually  ex- 
pressed uf  writing  the  numerator  only, 
vrith  a  point  before  it  by  wliich  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  number;  thus  A, 
which  denotes  five-tenths,  or  half  the 
whole  number:  .26,  that  is,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralonr,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  mineral  breaks,  which  is 
one  of  its  q>ecific  characters.  The  fi«c- 
tttie  is  either  compact  or  smooth,  foliated 
or  lamdlar,  conchoidal,  striated,  or  nodu- 
lar, Acr^^Froefurt,  in  surgery,  the  break- 
ing of  any  bone  by  an  extonal  act  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  Mmpl*  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided :  ssiwaad,  when  the  bone  is  brolMn, 
with  a  laoeratioQ  of  the  integuments. 

FRiB'NUBf.  in  anatomy,  a  term  anidied 
to  some  membranous  hgaments  on  the 
body;  as,  the>V«iiiiai  ini^iut,  or  ligament 
under  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  ties  it 
down  too  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
and  then  requires  to  be  incised  or  divided, 
m  order  to  give  this  organ  iu  proper  and 

FRAGA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  13  Icasaiidrta,  order  S  Ptig- 
ffpnia.  The  species  consist  of  several  kinds 
of  Btiawbenrtes. 
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FRANC,  a  French  coin,  worth  twenty 
sols,  or  ten-pence  sterling. 

FRAlirCUISB,  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
fies some  privilege  or  exemption  from  <wdi- 
nary  jurisdiction.  A  franchise  may  be 
vested  either  in  bodies  politic,  or  corpora- 
tions ;  in  borough  towns,  or  in  individuals ; 
as  the  electoral  franchise.  Corporate  li- 
berties being  usually  held  by  charter,  are 
all  said  to  be  derived  from  the  crown,  but 
some  lie  in  prescription  without  the  help  of 
charter. 

RANCIS'CANS.  Friars-lfinor,  or 
Grey- Friars,  the  religious  order  of  Saint 
Frauds,  by  whom  they  were  founded  about 
the  year  1200. 

FRANK,  an  exemption  tram  paying 
postage  for  letters,  which  before  the  "  pen- 
ny-postage" bill  came  into  operation,  Jan. 
10^  1840,  was  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
all  members  of  parliament.  It  is  said,  that 
before  this  act  abolished  the  privilege  of 
frmtMng,  nine  millions  of  letters  were  an- 
nually sent  post-free. Frank  •frtt,  a 

term  much  used  in  our  old  law,  as  frank* 
ple«^e  freemen,  who  used  to  be  pledges  or 
sureties  fat  the  good  behaviour  of  those 

who  were  of  their  community. FnmA- 

JtrMf  anciently  signified  lands  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee  by  feoftnent,  Ac.  out 
of  the  knight's  service  for  other  certun 

vearlv  services. Frank /M,  is  where  the 

lord  has  the  liberty  of  folding  his  tenants* 
sheep   within    his   manor.  — —  FraaJk-al- 

„^ —  :_  1 —   .  . jj_  which  a  reli- 

inds  to  them  and 
on  condition  of 
pn  the   donor.!—— 

Ft  t,  is  the  liberty  of 

ke  or  royal   game 

thi  om  the  owner  of 

th(  power  of  hunting 

them  thereon. 

FRANK'INCENSE,  an  odoriferous,  dry, 
lennous  substance,  procured  from  the  ju- 
niper tree  in  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  is  used  as  a  perfome. 

FRANKS,  an  appellation  given  bv  the 
Turks,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  to  dl  the 
people  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
English,  French,  Italians,  &e. 

FRANK'LINITE,  a  minerd  compound 
of  iron,  unc,  and  manganese,  found  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America,  and  named  from 
Dr.  Fnnklin. 

FRATER'NITIES,  in  the  middle  ages, 
consisted  of  pious  laymen  who  formed  so- 
deties  for  the  ^hurpose  of  relieving  the  sick 
and  destitute,  and  performing  other  Chris- 
tian duties. 

FRATRAGE,  in  law,  a  partition  among 
brothers  or  co-heirs  coming  to  the  same  in- 
heritance or  succession ;  dso  that  part  of 
the  inheritanee  that  eomes  to  the  youngest 
brothers. 

FREE-BENCH',  in  law,  a  widow'sdowcr 
in  a  oopyhdd  estate. 

FREEHOLD,  that  land  or  tenement 
which  is  held  in  fee  dmple,  fee  tail,  or  for 

term  of  life. Frtekold  in  4eed  is  the  real 

possession  of  lands,  Ac  in  fee  or  for  life. 
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FredMd  ta  Um  ia  tbe  t^t  •  perwm  I 

has  to  such  UniU  or  tenements  before  his 
entTT. 

FREB^OLDEB,  theposaesaor  ofa  free- 
hold estate,  ot  of  a  lease  for  life,  worth  40«. 
per  annum,  who  is  thereby  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shir^  or  represent- 
ative  of  the  eoonty  in  pailiamait. 

FREEHAN,  in  ancient  law,  one  free 
from  senritnde,  as  distinnished  from  a  vas- 
sal or  bondsBun.  At  the  incsent  day,  a 
freeman  is  one  who  eiqoys  the  freedom  of  a 
city  w  boroorii. 

FREE-STONE,  a  hard  and  doiable  kind 
of  gritstone,  bnt  finer  sanded,  andasmooth- 
er  stone.  It  is  caUed  free,  from  its  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cnt  freely  in  any  di- 
rection: such  is  the  Portland-stone,  and 
the  freestone  <^  Kent. 

FREETHINKER,  onewhonjectorere- 
lation ;  or,  in  plain  laagnage,  a  deist.  Free- 
tUukhtff,  in  uigland,  first  ^peared  in  the 
form  of  (^position  to  abuses  in  the  chnreh, 
which  were  attaded  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  and  William  III.  It  possibly  also  on- 
ginated  in  France  from  the  same  cause,  but 
there  it  assailed  all  rerealed  religion;  and  It 
is  mote  than  inobable,  that  to  the  e»«mple 
of  those  revilers  ot  true  rdigion,  the  pmi- 
cious  tenets  of  the  free-thinking  (wdeutical 
school  haTe  latteriy  prevailed  to  such  a 
frwhtful  extent. 

FREE'ZINO,  in  phikMophy,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  fluid  body  into  a  firm  and  woiii 
mass  by  the  action  of  cold.  Upon  the  iwin- 
ciple  M  the  absorption  cl  heat,  are  founded 
the  various  artifoal  methods  of  producing 
cold  and  congelation.  The  process  of  frees- 
ing  may  be  artifidally  i»odnced  by  means 
of  the  air  pump,  and  sometimes  by  cortain 
frcesing  mixtures,  or  compositions  of  such 
ingredieots  as  when  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  cause  them  to  congeal;  such  as 
salt,  or  muriate  ot  am- 

,  nitre  and  water,  &e.    Ev^mration 

likewise  produces  cold.  In  Spain,  akiodof 
earthem  jars,  called  bmxant,  is  used,  the 
earth  of  which  is  so  pcnous^  being  only 
half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  that  filters  throng  it;  and, 
though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the 
'  ecomes  as  eold  as  ice.  It  is  a  common 
ice  in  China,  to  cool  wine  or  other 
round  the 
„  „  .  _  -  aun.  The 
water  in  the  doth  evaporates,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced.  Ice  may  be  produced  at 
any  time  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
Water  freeses  when  the  air  ife  32^;  vrax  so- 
lidifies at  150«;  leKd  at  600*;  mercury  at 
39«  below  lero. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
the  hire  of  a  ship,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the 
conveyance  and  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another:  or  the  sum  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the 
hire  and  use  of  a  vesseL  In  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  it  means  the  burden  of  such 
ship.  Freight  being  the  return  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  m  passengers  to  a 
particular  destination,  no  daim  arises  for  its 
payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  our 


jar  becmnes  as  eold  as  ice.  It  is  • 
practice  in  China,  to  cool  wine 
Uqnors  by  wrapping  a  wet  doth  i 
bottle  and  hangmg  it  up  in  the  i 


law  anOoritiea  haive  decided,  that  in  case 
of  a  total  loss  vrith  salvage,  the  merehant 
may  either  take  the  part  saved  m  abandon. 
But  after  the  merehant  has  made  his  dec- 
tion,  he  must  abide  by  it. 

FRENCH  CHALK,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety  of  indurated  talc;  in  masses  composed 
<rf  small  scales.  It  combines  with  greasy 
and  is  usefol  in  dravring. 

FRENCH-HORN*,  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument  made  of  eofiper.  It  ponesses  a 
range  of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  <tf 
produdng  totees  of  great  sweetness. 

FRES-CO,  a  method  of  painting  in  dis- 
tempCT  or  size  colours  on  wb11s,so  as  to  eo' 
dure  the  vreather.  It  is  perftnned  with 
vrater  colours  on  fresh  ]duter,  so  that  the 
roloars  incorporating  with  it,  and  drying  on 
the  wan.  become  very  durable.  It  is  as- 
sated  that  there  are  specimens  of  fresco- 
painting  extant  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  It  was  long  nei^ected,  but  be- 
gan to  revive  in  the  15th  century;  and 
thourii  Michael  Angdo  and  Raphad  pro- 
duced some  noble  specimens  of  the  art,  it 
foil  into  disrepute  until  the  Germans  in  re- 
cent times  took  it  up  again. 

FRET,  in  arehitectur^  an  ornament  con- 
sisting c^  two  lists  or  small  fillets  variously 
interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at 
paralld  distances  equal  to  thdr  breadth. 

Fret-meHk  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  up 

and  enrich  fiat  empty  ^wccs ;  bnt  is  mostly 
practised  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 
with  plaster-vrork.— -Firrt,  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  composed  of  six  bars,  crossed  and 
intolaced ;  1^  some  oDed  a  fme  towr't  ihief. 

Fret*,  in  music;  certain  shcwt  ^eces  of 

vrire  fixed  on  the  finger-boards  of  guitar^ 
ftc  at  light  an^es  to  the  strings,  and 
which,  as  the  strmgs  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  dtem  1^  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  snve  to  vary  and  determine  the 
pitch  of  the  tones.  Fcmnerly  these  frets 
ot  stops  consbted  of  strings  tied  round  the 

neck  of  the  instrument. FretU,  a  term 

used  by  miners  to  express  (he  vr«mi  sides  of 
the  banks  ot  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRI'AR,  (frmn  the  French  fivre,  a  bro- 
ther), a  term  common  to  monks  of  all 
orders;  there  bdng  a  kind  of  fraternity,  <» 
brotherhood,  between  the  several  religious 
persons  of  the  same  monastery.  Friars  are 
generally  distingnished  into  four  prindpal 
branches,  vis.:  1.  Minors,  gray  frian  or 
Franciscans;  3.  Augustines;  3.  Domini- 
cans or  black  frian;  4.  YThite  friars  <n 
Carmditea. 

fricassee;  a  dish  of  food  made  by 
cutting  chickens,  rahbit%  or  other  small  ,  b 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in      ** 
a  frying-Mn.or  •  like  utensiL 

FRIC'TION.  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing  i  k 
of  the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  against  o 
each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  >  ** 
tbe  effect  is  destroyed.  The  causes  of  fric-  i  o 
tion  are,  I,  the  roughness  of  the  contiguous  S 
surfaces ;  S.  the  irregularity  of  the  figure,  ;  S 
which  arises  dther  from  imperfect  work-  ** 
manship,  or  from  the  pressure  of  one  body  > 
on  another;  3,  an  adhesioii,  or  attraction,  m 
which  is  more  or  less  powerfol  according  to  '   g 
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the  natnie  of  the  bodies  in  (joeatkni;  and 
4.  the  interiKMition  of  extnneoas  bodiet, 
such  as  moisture,  dost,  ftc  It  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  friction  is  always  pro- 
portional  to  the  weight  of  the  rubbing  body, 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  surface ;  and  that 
it  increases  with  an  increase  of  velocity,  but 
is  not  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of 
cderitT.— The  resistance  eaUtd/rietiou  per- 
forms mipwtAnt  offices  in  nature  and  works 
of  art.  were  there  no  friction,  all  bodies 
<m  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  clash- 
ing against  one  another;  but  at  present 
whenever  a  body  ac(]uires  a  great  velocity, 
it  soon  loses  it  by  friction  sgainst  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  earth;  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  re- 
duces the  rapid  torrent  to  a  gentle  stream ; 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the 
friction  of  the  air  on  the  Caee  of  the  earth; 
and  the  violence  of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by 
the  attrition  of  its  own  watera.^^Fn>/uni, 
in  medicine,  the  rubbing  any  part  of  the 
body  with  the  hand,  flesh -brush,  flannel,  or 
other  substance,  or  with  oils,  liniments,  &c., 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  which  is  often  found  a 
most  effieadous  remedy. 

FRIDAY,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
eaUed  from  Frea,  or  Friga,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Saxons  on  this  day. 

FRIO'ATE,  a  ship  of  war,  light  built,  and 
a  good  sailer.  Frigates  have  two  decks,  and 
generally  mount  from  twenty  to  forty-four 
guns. 

FRI6ATOON'.  a  Venetian  vessel  buUt 
with  a  souare  stem,  without  any  foremast : 
it  is  used  in  the  Adriatic. 

FRIENiySHIP,  a  noble  and  virtuous  at- 
tachment, between  individuals,  springing 
from  a  pure  source :  this  is  true  friendriiip. 
Fain  friendship  ma^jr  subsist  between  bad 
men,  as  between  thieves— a  temporary  at- 
tachment springing  from  interest,  which 
may  change  in  a  moment  to  enmity  and 
rancour. 

FRINGIL'LA,  in  ornithology,  a  compre- 
hensive genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Ptu- 
terea,  with  the  beak  of  a  conie  sharp-pointed 
figure,  the  two  chaps  of  which  mutually 
receive  each  other.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
yellow-hammer,  canary-bird,  linnet,  spar- 
row, &c. 

FRI"GID  ZONES,  in  geography,  the 
tw  ,.  ,  .         |.  jj^g  earth,  compre- 

he  oles  and  the  polar 

cii  orth  frigid  tone,  at 

thi  s  south  frigid  tone, 

at  frigid  sone  eojoys 

an  hich  is  unknown  in 

tei  has  no  storms,  no 

ha  empest;   while  the 

sp  I  borealis,  reflected 

by  lie  darkness  of  the 

po  for  several  months, 

th  IS  mal^oificence,  as- 

toi  be  growth  of  vege- 

tal 8,  or  rather,  three 

tit  I,  the  snow  is  melt- 

ed in  to  blow. 

S,   in   architecture. 


that  part  of  the  entablature  betvreen  the 
architrave  and  cornice.  It  is  usually  en- 
riched with  figures  of  animals  or  other  or- 
naments of  sculpture. ^A  coarse  kind  of 

woollen  cloth  or  stuff. 

FRIT,  or  FRITT,  in  the  glass  manufac- 
ture, the  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  after  they  have  been 
calcined  or  baked  iu  a  fUmace.  It  is  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass;  but  chiefly  composed  of  sUex 
and  fixed  alkalL 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  or  the  open- 
ing of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as,  the  frith 

of  Forth,  Xhb  frith  of  Clyde,  &c. Among 

the  Anglo-Saxons  it  signifled  a  wood. 

FRITH'GILD,  in  archieolofry,  a  guild- 
hall ;  also  a  company  or  flratemity. 

FRITHSaKEN,  in  Uw,  a  liberty  of 
having  frankpledge,  or  surety  of  defence. 

FRITILLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
8  Hexandria,  order  1  Monogynia,  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbous:  as,  the  crown-impenal, 
Persian  lily,  ftc 

FROG,  in  loology,  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, of  the  genus  Rana,  with  four  legs,  a 
naked  bod^,  and  no  tail.  It  is  remarkable 
for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.  Frogs  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  during  winter.  Besides  the 
common  flrog,  there  are  a  great  man^  other 
species,  the  most  singxilar  of  which  is  that 
odled  the  bull-frog,  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  with  four  dirided  toes  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  webbed  ones  on  the 
hinder.  This  animal,  when  the  limbs  are 
extended,  measures  neariy  two  feet;  the 
trunk  of  its  body  being  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  It  is 
very  voracious,  and  fi«quently  swallows  the 
young  of  water-fowl,  before  they  have 
strength  to  shift  for  themselves.  Its  croak- 
ing is  so  loud  as  to  resemble  the  roaring  of 
a  bull  heard  at  a  distance,  whence  its  name. 

Frog,  in  farriery,  the  hard  projecting 

substance  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's  foot. 

FROND,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  bo- 
tany, a  term  for  a  kind  of  stem  which  has 
the  branch  united  with  the  leaf,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  fructification. 

FRONDES'CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which 
each  species  of  plant  unfolds  its  leaves. 

FRON'DOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  fbr 
a  flower  which  produces  branches  charged 
with  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

FRONT,  in  perspective,  a  projection  or 
representation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
object,  or  of  that  part  directlv  opposite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  more  usually  called  the 
orthography. 

FRONTAL,  In  architecture,  a  little  pedi- 
ment or  front-piece  over  a  small  door  or 
window.^^In  medicine,  a  preparation  to 
be  applied  to  the  forehead. 

FRONTA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  muscle  of  the  forehead,  which  serves 
to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONT'ATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  which  grows  broader 
and  broader,  and  perhaps  terminates  in  a 
right  line:  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  etu- 
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pUmted;  thst  it,  mbm  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  end  in  •  point. 

PBONTIB'B,  the  border,  confloe,  or  ex. 
treme  part  of  •  kingdom  or  province,  bor- 
dering on  another  coantrf.  Frontien  were 
aneientlv  called  marches. 

FBONTINIAC,  a  species  of  French 
wine,  named  firom  the  place  in  Languedoc 
where  it  is  prodoced. 

FR0NTI8  OSL  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  which  joins  the  bones  of 
the  sinciput  and  temples  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  architecture,  the 
-principal  £ice  of  a  building. ^An  orna- 
mental engraving  fronting  the  flrst  page  of 
a  book. 

FROST,  in  physics,  that  state  of  the  na- 
tural  worid  in  which  the  atmosphere  lo  ab- 
sorbs the  caloric  firom  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  as  to  leave  them,  more  or 
less,  without  fluidity  at  expansion.  Water, 
like  the  earth,  seems  not  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  very  intense  degree  of  cold  at  a 
oonsiderable  depth  or  dutance  firom  the 
air ;  the  vast  masses  of  ice  found  in  the 
northern  seas  being  only  many  flakes  and 
firagments,  which,  sliding  under  each  other, 
are,  by  the  congelation  of  the  intercepted 
water,  cemented  together.  But  near  the 
earth's  surface  the  power  of  frost  is  im- 
mense: a  fireesing  Uauid  will  burst  the 
strongest  vessels  in  which  it  is  enclosed ; 
and  va  a  severe  frost  the  largest  oA»  are 
■omctimes  known  to  split.— -Frost,  being 
produced  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
naturally  proceeds  firom  the  external  parts 
of  bodies  mwards ;  lO  the  longer  a  frost  is 
continued,  the  tlucker  the  ice  becomes 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  and  the  deeper 
into  the  earth  it  the  ground  flrozen.— 
Hoar-froat  is  the  dew  firosen  or  congealed 
early  in  cold  mornings. 

FRUCTES'CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  firuit  of  a  plant  arrives 
at  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  oispersed. 

F  R  U  C  TI F I C  ATI  O  N,  in  botanir.  the 
temporary  part  of  vegeubles,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation*  contisting  of  the 
flower  and  the  fruit. 

FRUIT,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies 
whatever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nou- 
rishment and  support  of  animals ;  but  in  a 
mcMre  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a  tree 
or  other  pUmt;  as  apples,  pears,  eherries, 
melons,  &e.  The  structure  and  parts  of 
different  firuit  differ  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  the  tpeciei  the  ettential  parts  of  the 
firuit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expansions  of  those  which  are  seen  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree;  and  the  same 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  (torn  the  root. 

FRUMBNTA'CBOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  pkmu  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bear> 
ing  their  seedt  in  ears,  like  com. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  firom  the  test. 

Fnutum  qfa  Come,  the  part  of  a  oone 

that  remains  when  the  top  u  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base;  it  is  otherwise 


FRUTErCENT.  In  botany,  an  epithet 
fat  that  which  firom  herbaceous  is  beoom- 
ing  thrubby;  at  a/Httescmt  stem. 

FRUTEa.  in  botany,  a  shrub;  a  plant 
having  a  woody  durable  stem,  but  less  thim 
a  tree. 

FU'CI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  jdanto  in 


theLinuKan  syi  . ^ 

of  those  which  are  commonly  called  sea- 
weeds,  firom  which,  when  burnt,  an  impure 
alkali  is  procured  called  kelp. 

FU'CUS,  the  name  given  by  the  andeaM 
to  a  sea  plant,  firom  which  a  d/e  was  pro- 
cured for  dyeing  woollen  and  knen  doths. 

Fmcm  is  also  the  appdlationof  a  paint, 

or  composition  applied  on  the  fiMe,  to  beau- 
tify it  mad.  heighten  the  complexion.  The 
fVieus  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  a  kind  of 
white  earth  or  chalk,  brought  from  Chio 
and  Samoa,  dissdved  in  water. 

FU'EL,  any  mattor  which  serves  to  feed 
or  maintain  fire ;  as  wood,  ooal,  charcoal, 
peat,  &c  From  every  combustible  the  heat 
u  diffhsed  either  by  radiation  or  direct  com- 
munication to  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
flame.  In  a  wood  fire  the  quantity  of  ra- 
diating heat  is  to  that  diffhaed  bv  the«ir, 
as  1  to  S;  or  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
heating  powor.  The  radiating  heat  from 
eharcool  fires  constitutes  one  third  of  the 
whole  emitted.  The  heating  power  of  good 
eoke  it  equal  to  nine-tentht  of  that  of  wood 
charcoal.  And  the  radiating  heat  emitted 
bv  burning  pit-totd  it  greater  than  that  of 
cnarcoaL  In  many  cases  the  hot  air  which 
passes  into  the  flues  or  chimneys  may  be 
oeneftrially  applied  to  heating,  drying, 
roasting,  &c. 

FUE'ROS,  the  term  by  which  in  Spain 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  certain  pro- 
vinces are  distinguished. 

FUGITIVE,  in  literature,  short  and  oc- 
casional compositions  either  in  poetry  or 
prose;  written  in  haste  or  at  intervals,  and 
considered  to  be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

FUGUE,  in  music,  a  species  of^ composi- 
tion, in  which  the  different  parts  fdlow 
each  other,  each  repeating  in  order  what 
the  first  had  performed. 

FUL'CRUi^  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or 

support  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained. 

In  botany,  the  part  of  a  plant  which  serves 
to  support  or  defend  it. 

FIUiGURATION,  in  the  art  of  assaying; 
is  a  term  by  which  the  sudden  brightening 
of  the  melted  gold  and  silver  in  the  rapvl 
is  designated,  vrhen  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  and  copper  leaves  the  surfaee. 

FULLElf  8  EARTH,  a  soft,  friable  mass 
of  lithomarge  clay,  unctuous  to  the  toud^ 
and  remarkable  for  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing oil.  wherefore  it  is  used  bv  fullers  to 
take  grease  out  <^  cloth.  It  is  found  in 
neat  abundance  in  Bedfordshire.  Boluhiie, 
Hampshire,  Surry,  and  some  otMr  ooontiea. 
In  Older  to  prepara  it  for  the  fhUer's  use,  It 
is  first  bakea,nhen  throvm  into  cold  water, 
when  it  foils  into  powder,  and  the  scpaim- 
tion  of  the  orMirse  nrom  the  fine  is  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  method,  called  srashing 

'^LLING.  the  art  of  c 
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it  explodes  with  the  slightest 
npoang  force. 

FUMIGATION,  a  process  bj  meant  of 
which  the  nitrons  and  other  mineral  acids, 
in  a  state  of  Tapoar,  are  dispersed  through 
any  place,  in  order  to  ponfy  apartments, 
goods,  or  artieles  of  apparel  supposed  to  be 
unboed  with  some  infectious  or  contagions 
poison  or  ftunes.  The  most  eflbctual  agents 
for  this  porpoae  are  chlorine  gas,  munatie 
add  gas,  or  nitric  acid  rapour. 

PUNCTION,  any  office,  du^,  or  em- 
plojrment  belonging  to  a  particular  station 
or  character;  as,  the/^netiont  of  a  judge,  a 

bishop,  Ac Ftuuftiou*,   appUed  to  the 

actions  of  the  bodf,  are  diTided  into  vital, 
inl.    The  «tte/  ftinctions 


are  thoee  nceessaxT  to  life,  and  without 
whirdt  the  indiTtdual  cannot  subsist ;  as  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  Ac  The  nafurat 
ftuBctions  are  micb  aa  we  cannot  subsist 
any  considerable  time  withcrat;  as  the  di. 
gestaon  of  the  aliment,  and  its  conversion 
mto  blood.  Under  animal  functions  are 
inelnded  the  sensea  of  totiehipg,  tasting. 
Ac.  memory,  judgment,  and  voluntary  mo 


tion,  without  any  of  which  an  animal  may 
be  said  to  exist,  though  under  great  priva- 
tions. In  short,  all  fMurts  of  the  body  have 
their  own  Ainctions,  or  actions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Life  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  these  functions,  and  health  in  the  free 

and  ready  exercise  of  them. Fmmetiau^  in 

algebra,  denotes  any  eompoand  quantity ; 
and  when  one  of  the  component  quantities 
is  variably  it  is  said  to  be  a  variable  func- 
tion. 

FUKD8,  a  term  adopted  bv  those  who 
^eak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to 
si^ptify  the  several  taxes  that  have  been 
laid  upon  commodities,  either  by  way  of 
duties  of  enstom,  or  excise,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
sut&  snd  to  pay  interest  for  what  sums  it 

may  have  occasion  to  borrow. ^The  caoi- 

tal  stodi  of  a  banking  institution,  or  the 
joint  stock  of  a  commercial  or  roanufiM!- 
taring  house,  eonstitutes  its  f»nd»t  and 
hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money 
which  an  individual  may  possess,  or  the 
means  he  can  emplo/  for  carrving  ou  any 

enterprise  or  operation. The  rundin§ 

tfttem  commenced  in  England  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  as  the  sums 
were  at  first  borrowed  fur  short  periods. 


nd  partially  repaid,  the  first  transaction 
which  assumed  the  character  of  a  perma- 
nent loan  was  when,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  En^and,  in  1693,  its  capital, 
then  amounting  to  1,300,0001.,  was  advanced 
to  the  govemment.-~^A  nnking  fund  is  a 
sum  ofmoney  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  stock,  or  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 
FUT^EBAL  RITES. 


panying  the  interment  or  burial  of  auy  per- 
son. These  rites  diifered  among  the  an- 
cients according  to  the  different  genius  and 
religion  of  each  country.  The  ancient 
Chnstians  testified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead;  and 
always  deposited  the  body  entire  in  the 

K>und;  and  it  was  usual  to  bestow  the 
nonr  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at 
-least,  if  not  upon  others. 

FU'NERAL  GAMES.  The  celebration 
of  these  games  among  the  Greeks,  mostly 
consisted  of  horse-races :  the  prizes  were  of 
different  sorts  and  value,  according  to  the 
quality  and  magnificence  of  the  person  that 
celebrated  them.  The  garlands,  given  to 
victors  on  this  occasion,  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some 
particular  relation  to  tbe  dead.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  funeral  games  consisted 
chiefly  of  processions;  but  sometimes  also 
of  mortal  combats  of  gladiators,  around 
the  funeral  pile. 

FUN'GATE.  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  fungic  add  and  a  base. 

FUN'GIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
obtained  from  mushrooms. 

FUN'GIN,  the  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms, 
now  considered  as  a  peculiar  vegetable 
prindple. 

FUN'GITB,  a  kind  of  fossU  coraL 

FUN'GIFORM,  in  mineralogy,  having  a 
termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus. 
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FUITGUS,  hi  botBxiy,  an  order  of  vege- 
tables, beloDfinf  to  the  crj/ptogaMia  class 
of  Linncos.  The  fungi  have  so  little  of  the 
eommoo  and  general  appearance  of  vese- 
tables,  that  many  have  aenied  them  to  oe 
such,  and  contended  for  their  being  only 
cKcrementitiousmatter,  protruded  from  de- 
caying vegetables  of  other  kinds.  The 
vrord  is  uso  applied  to  excrescences  on 

plants. In  surgery,  the  term  fuuffiu  is 

applied  to  any  morbid  excrescence,  whetho' 
in  wounds  or  arising  spontaneously. 

FUR'LONG,  a  long  measure,  e<^aal  to 
ISth  of  a  mile,  or  forty  poles.  It  u  also 
used  in  some  law-books,  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FDB'LOUGH,  leave  granted  to  a  non- 
commissioned oiBcer  or  soldier  to  be  ab- 
sent  for  a  given  time  firom  his  regiment. 

FURNACE,  an  apparatus  for  melting 
metals,  ftc.,  variouslv  constructed,  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
is  to  be  heated  or  rendered  liquid  bv  fu- 
sion. It  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
transferring  great  heat  to  bodies,  and  con 
sist  of  a  smtable  fire-place,  and  receptacles 
to  contain  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  sometimes  supplied  with  a  dom^  lo  as 
to  reverberate  the  heat  and  flame.  In  the 
smelting  of  some  ores,  several  different 
kinds  of  furnaces  are  necessary;  in  the 
copper  works,  for  instance,  there  is  the 
calcining,  the  melting,  the  roasting,  the  re- 
fining, and  the  igniting  furnaces. 

FUSEE',  a  small  tube,  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials,  bv  which  fire  is  commn- 
nicated  to  the  powder  in  a  bomb ;  but  as 
its  contents  bum  slowly,  time  is  given  be- 
fore the  charge  takes  fii«,  for  the  bomb  to 


reach  its  desiinstioD. Ftuee,  tlie  cyhn 

der  round  which  the  chain  of  a  clock,  watch, 
or  jack,  is  wouuil. 

FU'SION,  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid 
body  by  means  of  heat ;  as  in  the  case  of 
metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies.  Those- 
substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are 
ttnatA/mnbU,  but  those  which  resist  the  ' 
action  of  fire  or  heat  are  termed  r^actory. ' 

FUSILEBB',  a  soldier  belonging  to  what 
is  termed  the  light  infantry.  \ 

FUSTIAN,  a  kind  of  coarse  thick 
twilled  cotton,  which  is  general! v  dyed  of 

an  olive,  leaden,  or  other  dark  colour. 

In  literature,  an  in.1ated  style  of  .writings 
in    which   hish- sounding   and  bombastic 
terms  are  used,  instead  of  such  as  are  na-  ' 
tnral,  simple,  and  suited  to  the  subject.         j 

FUSTIC,  the  wood  of  a  spetues  of  mol- 
benj  (Jfonu  tinetoria),  a  large  tree  grow-  I 
ing  in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands. 
It  is  very  extensively  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  dyeing  of  yellow ;  for  which  purpose 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  im- 
ported. There  is  another  kind,  called 
Zante,  or  young  fustic,  which  is  a  small 
shrub,  of  the  sumach  species.  This  im- 
parts a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cot- 
tons, &C.,  which,  when  proper  mordants 
are  used,  is  very  permanent. 

FUr  roc  K8  (corrupted  from/sof  Aoots). 
in  naval  architecture,  the  lower  timber* 
raited  over  the  keel  that  hold  the  shi  j  to- 
gether. The  small  shrouds  in  a  ship's 
ri;rgiux>  passing  from  the  mainmast,  fore- 
mas*,  and  misemnast  shrouds,  to  those  of 
the  topmast,  are  always  termed  /mttoek 
throutU. 


G. 


G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  si 
phabet;  but  in  the  Greek,  aud  all  the 
oriental  languages,  it  occupies  the  third 
place.  It  is  a  mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded 
without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel.  It  has 
a  hard  and  a  soft  sound,  as  in  ffame,  and 
gesture;  and  in  many  words,  as  in  sign, 
reign,  &c.  the  sound  is  not  perceived.  As  n 
numeral  it  formerly  stood  for  400,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  400,000.  G,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied the  monosvllable  soL  It  is  also  one 
of  the  names  of  the  highest  cliff. 

Ga'BIONS,  in  fortification,  baskets  made 
of  osier-twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  six  feet 
high,  and  four  wide;  which,  being  tilled 
vrith  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the 
enemy's  fire. 

GAB'RONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  vellow- 
ish  stony  substance,  distinguished  oy  the 
large  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 


GAD,  among  miners,  a  small  punch  of 
iron,  with  a  long  wooden  handle,  used  to 
break  up  the  ore. 

GAD'FLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus  (Ettrut, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  other  cattfe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  hreeie. 

GAD'ULINITE,  a  mineral,  nsually  found 
in  amorphous  masses,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitreous  lava.  It  contains  a 
new  earth,  called  yttria. 

GADU8,  in  ichthyology,  the  Cod  fish. 
There  are  23  species  of  this  genus,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gadus  raorhua.  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe  aud  America. in  innumerable  shoals. 

GAE'LIC.  or  ERSE,  is  the  name  of  that 
dialect  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language, 
which  is  spoken  in  the  Ilighlands  of  Scut 
land.  It  is  a  generally  received  bpinion, 
that  the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman 
invasion,  was  universally  spoken  over  the 
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west  of  Europe ;  for,  although  divided  into 
a  rariety  of  oialects,  yet  they  all  show  the 
clearest  proofs  of  a  common  origin.  Tlie 
Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has 
retained  much  of  its  original  purity,  is  bold, 
expressive,  and  copious.  It  derives  no  as- 
sistance from  the  languages  either  of  Greece 
or  Borne,  firom  which  it  differs  in  its  struc- 
ture and  formation.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and 
Irehmd  are  of  Celtic  origin,  which,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  would  establish  the 
fact  of  its  once  having  been  the  language  of 
the  country. 

GAFF,  in  nautical  language,  a  sort  of 
boom  or  pole,  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sails,  as  in  the  main-sail  of  a  sloop, 
Ac. 

GAGE,  or  GAUGE,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining;  measures  of  different  kinds; 
as,  a  tliding-gage,  used  by  mathematical 
instrument  makers  for  measuring  and  set- 
ting off  distances ;  a  wind-gage,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  force  of  the  *ind 
on  any  grren  surface ;  a  tide-gage,  for  de- 
termining the  heights  of  tides ;  and  various 
others. 

GAIL'LIARDE,  an  ancient  Italian  dance, 
of  a  sportive  character  and  lively  move- 
ment. It  was  sometimes  caUcd  Roniati' 
esque,  because  it  was  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Bome. 

GAL'ACTIN,  in  chemistry,  that  which 
constitutes  the  principal  substance  in  the 
sap  of  the  cow-tree,  or  galaetrodendon  utile 
of  South  America,'where  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cre^m.  The  sap,  on  standing, 
throws  up  a  white  matter,  which,  after 
being  vrell  washed,  and  dried  tn  vacuo,  over 
salphuric  acid,  constitutes  galactin.  It  is 
ydlow,  translucent,  brittle,  has  a  resinous 
appearance,  and  is  tasteless. ^Thc  cow- 
tree  of  Guiana  produces  a  glutinous,  milky 
flaid,  like  an  animal.  It  frequently  grows 
npon  the  sides  of  a  rock,  and  has  dry  cori- 
aceous leaves.  For  several  months  of  the 
year,  its  foliage  is  not  moistened  by  a  sin- 
^e  shower  of  rain,  and  its  branches  appear 
entirely  dried  up ;  hut,  upon  piercing  the 
trunk,  particularly  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
there  flows  a  sweet  and  nourishing  yellow 
joioe,  having  a  balsamic  perfume,  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  milk.  In  the 
morning,  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  this  Testable  fountain  grows,  visit 
it  with  bowls,  in  which  they  carry  home  its 
milk  for  their  children :  so  that  this  tree, 
says  Hmnboldt,  seems  to  present  the  pic- 
ture of  a  shepherd,  distributing  the  milk 
of  Us  flock.  Akin  to  this,  is  a  milk  tree 
called  Hya-hya,  in  Demerara,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  mx.  Smith,  its  European  disco- 
verer, to  yield  a  copious  stream  of  thick, 
rich,  milky  fluid,  destitute  of  all  acrimony, 
and  on'y  leaving  a  slight  clamminess  upon 
the  lips.  A  tree  which  was  felled  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  had  completely 
'  whitened  the  water  in  an  hour  or  two.  Dr. 
I  Chcistison  finds  the  milk  to  consist  of  a 
nnail  portion  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  a. substance  possessing  m 
some  respects  peculiar  properties,  which 


appear  to  place  it  intermediate  between 
caoutchouc  and  the  resins:  its  nutritive 
qualities  are  therefore  extremely  slight,  or 
at  least  very  questionable. 

GALACTITE,  a  fossil  substance  re- 
sembling French  chalk  in  many  respects, 
but  when  immersed  or  triturated  in  water, 
having  the  colour  of  milk. 

GALACTOM'ETER,  or  LACTOM'- 
ETER,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  milk. 

GAL'AXY,  in  astronomy,  the  Via  Laetea, 
or  Milky  Way;  a  long,  white,  luminous 
track,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  hea- 
vens like  a  girdle;  forming  nearly  a  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  This,  Uke 
every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  has 
supplied  the  poet  with  many  a  fSantastic, 
and  many  a  beautiful  dream.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  has  confirmed  the 
conjecture  of  science,  that  it  consists  in  a 
multitude  of  stars,  too  remote  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Dr. 
Herschel  says,  that  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  he  has  bad  fields  of 
new  that  contained  no  less  than  688  stars, 
and  these  were  con  tinned  for  many  minutes, 
so  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  has 
seen  116,000  stars  pass  through  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope  of  only  16'  aperture; 
and  at  another  time,  in  forty-one  minutes, 
he  saw  258,000  stars  pass  through  the  field 
of  his  telescope. 

GAL'BANUM,  in  medicine,  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Bubon  galbantferum,  a  shrubby 

Jlant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  I7m- 
ell\fera,  and  is  usually  imported  from  Sy- 
ria, Persia,  and  the  East- Indies.  This 
gum-resin  comes  in  large,  soft,  ductile 
masses,  of  a  whitish  Colour,  and  possessing 
an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  with  a  disagreeable 
odour.  In  its  medicinal  properties,  it  is  in- 
termediate between  ammoniac  and  asa- 
foetida. 

GALE77A,  in  mineralogy,  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  found  both  in  masses  and  crystal- 
lized. It  occurs  in  primitive  and  transi- 
tion mountains,  but  is  more  frequently 
found  in  secondary  rocks,  especially  in  com- 
pact limestone.  It  constitutes  beds  and 
veins ;  and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
country:  in  England  it  is  very  abundant; 
and  it  is  also  widely  dispersed  over  the 
United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the 
lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  galena, 
and  usually  contains  a  little  silver.    [See 

li^AD.] 

GALEN'IC,  in  medicine,  that  manner  of 
proceeding  in  medicine  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  which  that 

pnysician  introduced. Galenical  medi- 

eine$,  those  that  are  formed  by  the  easier 
preparations  of  vegetables ;  as  by  infusion, 
or  decoction,  or  by  combining  and  multi- 
plying ingredients ;  while  the  ehemieal,  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  are  those  produced 
by  extracting  the  more  intimate  and  re- 
mote virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  elaborate 
preparations,  as  calcination,  digestion,  fer- 
mentation, &c. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  a  protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  in- 
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•eeta.  ob  plants  and  trees  of  various  kiDds» 
but  move  partkulariy  on  the  oak. — — Galii- 
whx.  There  are  a  multitnde  of  insects 
which  form  these  excrescences,  the  priuci' 
pal  of  which  is  the  ejfnips.  Like  others  of 
the  geuus,  the  female  pierces  a  branch,  and 
depoaiu  an  egg  in  the  interior,  around 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  ex- 
crescence is  thrown  out,  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  jounr  insect,  and  protecting  it 
from  external  iigurj  until  it  hfs  attained 
its  full  siie,  when  sifter  having  undergone 
metamorphoses,  it  penetrates  the  sides  of 
the  excrescence  and  comes  out  into  the 
open  air. 

GALL'-BLADDEB,  amembrane  situated 
in  the  concave  side  of  the  liver,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  collect  the  bile,  flrst  secreted  in 
tlie  liver,,  and  mixing  it  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar produce  to  periect  it  fiuthcr,  to  retain 
it  together  a  certain  time^  and  then  expel 
it. 

GALL'-8TONE8^  ealcnloas  concretions 
frequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioninc  great  pain  in  their 
passaoe  through  the  oucts  into  the  dmod- 
eiiaai,  Dcfore  they  are  evacuated. 

GALLEON',  vessels  of  war  formeriy  used 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In 
more  recent  times,  those  vessels  were  call- 
ed gaUfutt  va  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ported treasure  firom  their  Amwifan  oolo- 


GAL'LEBT,  in  archil 
row  room,  the  width  of  which  is  at  least 
three  times  less  than  its  length ;  by  which 
proportion  it  is  distinguished  from  a  salsen. 
Conridors^are  sometimes  also  otlled  gmtU- 


e  generally 
with  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco :  hence  a  lar^ 
collection  of  pictures,  even  if  contained  m 
several  a4)oining  rooms,  is  called  a  gmUerg. 
~-~-Gmtterg,  in  fortification,  a  covered  waUt 
across  a  ditch  in  a  bcsi^ed  town,  made  of 
strong  planks  and  covmd  with  earth.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  carrying  a  mine  to 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts.— Gallmr  fyf  a 
miMeJ,  a  narrow  passage,  or  braacn  of  a 
mine  carried  on  underground  to  a  work  de- 
sipied  to  be  blown  up.  Gmtltrp  fin  a 
MfiJ,  a  balcony,  prqjeeting  from  the  stem 
of  a  ship  of  war,  or  of  a  large  merehant- 

"^L'LET,  a  kbd  of  low,  tat-bnflt  ves- 
sel,  f^tmished  with  one  deck,  and  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.  ^An  open  boat  used  on  the 

Thames  by  custom-house  officers,  ftc 

The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war. 
——The  war-gallevs,  or  naeet  lonum,  of  the 
Bomaas,  were  varioosly  named  from  their 

rows  or  banks  of  oars. Bmllep  0iare,  a 

person  eondemned  to  work  at  the  '-.ar  on 
board  a  galley,  being  chained  to  t«ie  deck. 
——In  nance,  the  gotUyt  resemble  the 
kntlu  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  con- 
ricts  labour  and  are  confined. 

GAL'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  pe- 
culiar aeid  extracted  from  gall-nuts.  It  is 
slightly  addnlons  and  styptic  to  the  taste, 
iaodomms,  crystaliiing  in  white  silky  nee- 
dles, and  sdluble  in  boiling  water  or  aleo- 


hoL  ItsprinefaMlo 
and  oxygen.— When  an  infttsaon  of  galls  is 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  salphate  of  iron, 
it  pvoduces  a  deep  purple  pfeeipitat^ 
which  is  a  very  long  time  in  suMiding.    It 

L *^*--*- by  exposure  to  the  air;  and 

this  predpttate  U  retained 


in  writing  ink. 


B  suspension  by 
GAL'UCAN,  any 


France:  thus  the  term  _ 

notes  the  church  of  Fruce,  or  the 

bly  of  the  dctgy  of  that  kingdom. 

GAL'UCISM,  an  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
French  language,  introduced  in  speaking 
or  writing  another  language. 

GALLI'NiB,  in  ormthology,  the  fifth  or- 
der  of  birds,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended the  peacock,  pheasant,  tnriuy,  par- 
tridge, nottse,  the  domestic  cock.  Ac 

GALlilOT,  a  snmll  galley  or  Dutch  vca- 
sd.  carrying  a  main  and  miaen-mast,  and 
a  large  gaffjnain-sail;  bult  very  slii^tlv, 
and  designed  only  for  diase.    It  can  both 


saH  and  row,  and  has  sixteen  or  twenty 
oars.  All  the  seamen  tm  board  are  sol- 
diers, and  each  has  a  musket  by  him  mi 
quitting  his  oar. 

GALLINA'CEOUS,  an  appeUatioB  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  order  GMimm. 

GAL'LON,  a  measure  of  capacity  both 
for  dry  goods  and  liquids,  containing  four 
quarts. 

GALLOON',  a  narrow  thid  kind  of  fer- 
ret, or  lace,  used  to  edge  or  border  cloths. 

GALIX)?,  the  swiftest  pace  of  a  horse, 
which  is  made  by  springs  or  leaps :  but  it 
may  also  b«  a  moderate  pace,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  rider. 

GALLOFA'DE,  in  the 


or  curretinjr  kind  of  gallop.    Also  the 
far  a  sprqihtly  and  acUva  kind  of 


GALXT,  in  printing  a  wooden  or  metal 
firame,  into  which  the  compositor  empties 
the  lines  out  of  his  fmptiug-ttiek,  and  in 
which  ha  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

GAL'VANISM,  the  development  of  dec- 
tried  phenomena  without  the  aid  of  fric- 
tion, and  in  which  a  diemicd  action  takes 
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ferent  kinda  were  placed  in  different  parta 
of  an  anima^  and  were  either  brought  into 
contact  or  into  connexion  by  meana  of  a 
metallic  arc,  conmlaiona  enaned  erery  time, 
and  that  thia  effect  waa  atrongeat  when  the 
metala  were  zinc  and  ailrer,  particolariy 
iR^ien  aerexal  paira  of  metala  were  employed, 
having  viecea  of  moiit  cloth  between  them. 
This  tea  him  to  the  idea  of  oonatmctin^  a 
battery,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  accnmnlating 
electridtr,  which  haa  since  been  called  the 
galTanic  battery,  or  voltaic  pile.  Several 
unproremenU  npon  the  voltaic  pile  were 
soon  made  by  other  philoaophen ;  and  the 
diBCOveriCB  in  galvamsm  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity,  and  to  an  extent,  surpasaiug  any 
thing  before  known  in  the  history  of 
science.— Though  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  feeble  outline  of  the  dis- 
coveriea  in  galvanism  in  our  confined  limits, 
we  may  still  be  able  to  allude  to  the  princi- 
pal of  them.  We  becin  by  observing,  that 
the  simpte  contact  of  different  conducting 
bodies  u  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
citement of  galvanic  electricity.  1.  The 
least  complicated  galvanic  arrangement  ia 
termed  «  simpU  gmJtmnie  eirele.  It  consists 
of  three  conductors;  of  which  one,  at  least, 
must  be  solid,  the  second  fluid,  and  the 
third  mav  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  This  is 
possesaed  but  of  feeble  powers,  yet  they  are 
often  sufficiently  obvious.  2.  Compound 
galvanic  circlet,  or  gahanie  battene$,  are 
formed  by  multiplying  those  arrangements 
which  compose  smiple  circles.  Thus,  if 
slates  of  sine  and  of  silver,  and  pieces  of 
vrooUen  cloth  of  the  same  size  as  the  plates, 
and  moistened  with  water,  be  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  order  of  zinc,  silver,  and 
doth,  and  these,  repeated  twenty  or  thirty 
timea,  we  have  the  voltaic  pil^  the  power  en 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  a  smart  shock ; 
which  shock  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure, 
until  after  a  few  hours,  when  the  activity 
of  the  pile  begina  to  abate,  and  finally 
ceases  altogether.  But  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
generallv  used,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank.  This  is  called  the  gal- 
vanie  trougk,  which  haa  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  put  in  action  than  the 
pile,  and,  as  it  contains  more  liquid,  can  be 
long^  continued  in  action,  and  is  more 
energetic  For  ordinary  experimenta,  a 
trough  containing  fiftjr  purs  of  plates,  four 
inches  aoiiBie.  is  sufficient.  In  those  cases 
wl  t  may  be 

coi  )f  several 

sQi  :  the  zinc 

en<  it  end  of 

an  ire.    The 

ba  >n,    with 

wi  bia  great 

dii  pairs  of 

pli  o  square 

m(  improve- 

mc  I  battery 

ha'  iton,  Mr. 

Ch  >  of  the 

nil  lies  have 


tery  of  Mr.  Children  consisted  of  twenty 
pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  each  plate 
Dcing  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  eiitht  inches 

broad. Ckcmieal  ^ffectt  nf   Galvanism. 

The  most  simple  chemical  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  u  the  ignition  and  fusion  of 
metals ;  the  facilitv  of  being  ignited,  in  the 
different  metals,  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  tbeir  power  of  conducting  heat. 
Hence  platiaa,  which  haa  the  lowest  con- 
ducting power,  is  most  easily  ignited;  and 
silver,  wuich  conducts  heat  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  metal,  is  ignited 
with  more  difficulty  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  roost  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, however,  is  the  intense  light  which  is 
produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of  charcoal, 
cut  into  the  snape  of  pointed  pencils,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wires  of  an  interrupted  cir- 
cuit. When  the  battery  is  a  very  powerful 
one,  and  the  charcoal  points  are  Drought 
within  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch 
of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  is  produced. 
By  withdrawing  the  points  fiom  each 
other,  a  constant  discharge  takes  place, 
through  the  heated  air,  in  a  space  from  one 
to  four  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
ener|nr  of  the  apparatus,  producing  a  most 
brilliant  arch  of  light,  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone. 
Platina  introduced  into  this  arch  melts  aa 
vrax  does  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  and  the 
light  equals  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  But 
the  most  important  chemical  eCect  of  gal- 
vanism is  that  of  producing  decomposition. 
The  substance  first  decomposed  by  it  was 
water.  When  two  gold  or  platiua  wires 
are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
battery,  and  their  free  extremities  are 
plunged  into  the  aame  cup  of  water,  but 
vrithout  touching  each  other,  hydro^n  gas 
is  disengaged  at  the  negative  vrire,  and 
oxygen  at  tne  positive  side.  By  collecting 
the  gases  in  separate  tubes  as  they  are 
formed,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  pure, 
and  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxvgen.  In 
decomposing  water  or  any  otner  com- 
pound, the  same  constituent  principle  is 
always  disengaged  on  the  same  side  of  the 
battery;  so  that  the  principles  which 
collect  around  each  pole  have  a  certain  ana- 
logy: inflammable  bodies,  alkalies,  and 
earths,  go  to  the  negative  side,  while  oxy- 
gen and  acids  go  more  to  the  positive  side. 
It  is  also  found,  that  not  only  are  the 
elements  of  a  compound  fluid  separated 
by  galvanic  energy,  to  the  opposite  wires 
in  distant  parta  of  the  containing  vessel, 
without  the  movement  of  these  elements 
being  perceptible,  but  that  the  elements 
may  even  be  evolved  in  separate  portions  of 
the  fluid  placed  in  distinct  vessels,  and 
connected  only  by  some  slight  link,  as  a 
fiew  fibrea  of  moist  cotton  or  amianthus. 
Many  phenomena,  indeed,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, present  themselves  in  connexion 
vrith  these  interesting  experiments.  The 
elements  of  compound  bodies  are  actually 
conveyed,  by  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current,  through  solutions  of  substances, 
on  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
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I  vmddl  have  nertedl  u  immedklQ  and 
,  pofwcrfal  chemical  •etion.witlMmt  any  auch 
I  eSeet  bciug  produced.     Ackb,  for  exam- 
I  pie,  maj  be  tnaunutted  firom  one  cap,  con- 
I  aeeted  with  the  nef^tive  pole,  to  another 
.  cap  on   the  oppoute   or    poaitive   aide, 
I  through  a  portiun  of  fluid  in  an  interme- 
>  diate  cap  tinged  with  any  of  the  v^etaUo 
eoluared  iufuaion*,  which  are  inatantly  red- 
dened br  the  pretence  of  an  acid,  withovt 
.  oeeaaioning  the  aligbteat  chance  of  eoloor. 
The  MBe  happens  al«>  with  alkaliea.   Not 
■  only  Uquida,  but  aolid  aobatanoea,  are  de- 
I  eompoaed  hV  meanaof  the  galvanic  energy, 
and  their  elemeBU  tranaferred  to  the  op- 
poaitewirea.    And  anch  ia  the  force  of  thia 
agent,  that  the  moat  minute  portion  of  a 
aabatance  thaa  acted  on  by  either  of  the 
wires  is  collected  anwnd  it.    From  thcae 
researches,  then,  the  general  law  ia  esta- 
blished, that  when  compoonda  are  placed 
in  the  galvanic  circuit,  their  dements  are 
aeparated  fkrmn  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  they  exist,  and,  according  to  their 
peculiar    nature^    are    collected,  —  some 
around  the  positive,  others  around  the  ne- 
gative pole;  but  whether  this  is  effected 
by  attractions,  repulsions,  or  by  both,  ia 
not  pt  satisfoctonly  ascertained.    In  eon- 
clusiun,  we  may  observe,  that  the  aul^iect 
is  continually  ennging  the  attention  of 
the  scientidc  wond,  and  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  galvanism  must  of  neces- 
sity becouie  more  and  more  completely  un- 
derstood.—[See    ELncTaiciTT,    MAonar- 
ISM,  and  Voltaic  ELUCTaiciTT.] 

OALVANOM'ETEB.  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  minute  quantitiea 
of  electricity,  or  the  operations  of  galvan- 
ism. 
GaMBO'GB,  a  gum-resin,  being  the  in- 
!  spissated  juice  of  the  Gmrtimim  gmmhogim,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indie^ 
Ceylon,  Ac  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  in 
masses  of  a  dull  orange  ookwr,  possessing 
no  smell,  and  a  slightly  acrid  taate;  and 
afl^nrds  a  beautifiil  yeUow  oolour,  much 
used  bv  painters.  Its  medicinal  popertiea 
are  violently  cathartic. 

GAME,  all  soru  of  birds  and  bcaata  that 
are  obijects  of  the  chase.  Casir  X«h«. 
In  England  laws  have  been  enacted  to  se- 
cure to  certain  privileged  daases  the  ri^t 
of  hunting  and  shooting  wild  birds  and 
animals,  and  preventing  their  being  de- 
stroyed, or  sold  in  the  mavket;  and  it  ia 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  so  fertile  a 
source  of  crime,  among  the  lower  orders,  aa 
these  enactmenta.  The  game  laws  are  jus- 
tified upon  the  assumption,  that  beasts  of 
the  chase  and  game  are  a  sort  of  unapi^o- 
priated  chattels,  and  so  belon|(  to  the 
crown;  and,  accordinriy.  that  it  u  no  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  any  suUeet  to 
grant  to  other  sulqects  the  privilege  of 
killing  them.  Another  reason  which  haa 
been  urged  in  favour  of  these  laws,  ia  the 
preservation  oi  game ;  but  this  may  be  aa 
effeetually  done  by  prohibiting  all  persona 
from  destroying  game  at  certain  seaaons  of 
the  year.  By  a  recent  enactment,  how- 
ever, for  licensing  the  sale  of  gam^  waayt 


of  the  principal  otJaBlieaa  to  the  gaMo 
laws  have  been  obviitted. 

GAMES,  in  antiqaity,  were  puMie  di- 
venkma,  or  eoateata,  exhibited  oo  eertata 
oceaaioB%  aa  apeetadea  for  the  gratiien- 
tion  of  the  people.  Bnoh,  among  the 
Gredu,  were  the  (Nympi^  Pythian,  latk- 
BBian,andNenuean  gameaiand,aBaMigthe 
Bomans,  the  AnoUmariaa,  droenaiaB,  On- 
pitoline^fte.  llie  Bomana  had  three  aorta 
of  gamea,  vis.  aaered,  honorary,  and  Indl- 
cnma.  The  irat  ware  inatttnted  in  hoaew 
of  some  deity  or  hero;  the  second  were 
those  exhibited  by  private  petaon^  to 
^eaae  the  peo^j  aa  the  combata  of  |^ 
diatora,  the  acnme  gamea,  and  other  am- 
phitheatrical  mrta.  The  Indierona  gamea 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  th« 
gamea  of  exerdae  and  haaaid  ameag  na  t 
sack  were  the  ImAm  IV^yaaas,  fasamo^  Ae. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Bonan  aenat^  it  waa 
enacted,  diatthe  pnbiic  gamea  ahonld  be 
eonseorated,  and  united  with  the  worahin 
of  the  goda  aa  a  part  thereof;  whcnee  tt 


made  npthe  gteateat  part,  or 

whole,  of  the  external  wtMrahip 

the  Bomana  to  their  deitiea. 

GAM'DT.  or  OAM'MUT,  in 

r  scale  of  notes  laid 


rather  the 


.  the 
by  Guidon 
and  marked  by  the  monoayllablea  nt,  re^ 
mi,  fi^  sol,  la;  also  the  first  note  in  the 
acale. 

GANG,  in  aeaman's  language^  a  adcet 
number  of  a  ship's  crew  appoiitted  on  any 
particular  service. 

GANO'LION,  in  surgery,  a  haid  mm- 
able  tumour,  in  the  external  or  internal 
part  of  the  carpus,  upon  the  tendons  or  li- 
gamenta  in  that  part,  usually  unattended 

with  paiiid In  anatoasv,  a  samll  cuonm- 

scribed  tumour,  found  in  certain  paru  of 
the  nervous  system. 

GANGRENE,  in  medidne.  thefirat 
stage  of  mortification,  before  the  life  of  the 
part  ia  eompletdv  extinct:  when  the  part 
IB  complete^  dead,  it  is  tcrased  ^hm9th». 

GANGUE,  in  mining,  the  earthy,  atonr, 
aalincL  or  combnstible  aubatanee,  whi^ 
eontama  the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  min- 
ted with  it,  without  being  chemically  eosn- 

GANGnifAT,  among  aeamen,  the  naaae 
of  several  waya  or  passagea  from  one  part 
of  a  ship  to  another:  hut  it  ia  espcoally 


qiplied  to  a  range  of  planks  laid  horiao 
taUy  along  the  upper  piart  of  a  ahip's  si 
frmn  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecutle; 
is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  atandiion^ 
and  ropea,  rails,  or  netting.— —IV  km^  ai» 
(a  Um  gangmaif,  ia  to  punish  a  sailor  by 
adsmg  and  there  flogging  him. 

GAN'NET,  in  onuthokwy,  the  Solan 
Goose,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  JVUeanas^  with 
a  straight  bill,  about  six  inchea  long,  and 
palmated  feet.  These  foiHa  frequent  the 
isles  of  Scotland  in  summer,  where  thcf 
feed  on  herringa  and  other  fidu  They  mi- 
grate  to  the  aouthward  in  the  winter,  and 
i4>pe«r  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  but  in  the 
breeding  seaaon  they  are  focmd  in  *— ?r*"— » 
numbera  in  the  Orkney^   and  in  ao8M 
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%  Vm  SictionatQ  of  t^c  VcUcs  Xatm. 


I 


GAR 


■  tbeyfi 


i  tiM  eUcf  liMd  of  the  iafaa- 


GANTLET,  or  GAUNTLET,  •  laii« 
Uiid  of  glov^  made  of  iioa,  and  the  Angers 


^  eavalien,  armed  at  all 


M  a  proreriHal  phra*^ 
ence  or  defy.   The  ex- 

Ha  ongm  from  the  days  of 

vhen  he  that  challenged  an  op* 
I  the  lists  threw  down  his  g lor^ 


Gantlope,  or  6ANTLET,in  military 
afinrs,  an  old  pmrisfament  in  which  the 
criadaal,  mnning  between  the  ranks,  re- 
ceived a  lash  from  every  aoan.  A  sinular 
vanishment  is  used  tm  board  of  ships ;  but 
It  issddom  inffieted,  except  for  such  crimes 
as  are  ealealated  to  excite  general  antipa- 
thy amoDgthe  seamen. 

OABTNET,  in  mineraloiT,  a  precious 
stone  of  great  beauty,  usnaUy  occurring^  in 
orysmls  more  or  less  reculsr,  and  having 
BumeroQS  sides.  Its  predominating  fomu 
are  rfaomboidal,  dodiecahedron,  and  the 
trapcaohedroD ;  its  prevailing  cokmr  is  red 
of  various  shades^  but  often  broim,  and 
sometinMs  green,  yeUow,  or  black.  Pre- 
etoM  Gmrnel  is  always  red,  and  its  crystals 
are  found  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Fine 
M  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Pe^  Bra- 

, ...    The  term  orteafal  sometunes  ap- 

l^ied  to  this  variety,  indicates  not  a  lo- 
c^ty,  but  Bwrely  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Garnets  are  usuallT  disseminated, 
and  occur  in  all  the  primitive  strata  from 
gneiss  to  day  slate.  In  some  partt  of  Ger- 
many garnets  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
used  as  fluxes  to  iron  ores;  in  others,  the 
garnet  gravel  is  washed,  pounded,  and  em- 
^oyed  as  a  substitute  for  emery.  The  se- 
veral varieties  have  the  names  of  the  pre- 
cJMw  or  orie$iiml,  the  pyrope,  the  top€uoUte, 
the  meUaute,  the  grotnUmr,  the  jiyrMcite, 
and  the  eolmpkonite. 

GAOL  DELIVERY,  a  term  in  Uw  for 
the  clearing  of  a  prison  by  a  judicial  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  of  the  prisoners ; 
also  a  commission  from  the  king  to  deliver 
m  dear  the  araols. 

GAR'DENING,  that  branch  of  cultiva^ 
tion  which  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  fruit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  herbs,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantn^  whether  for  profit  or  pleasure; 
and  uiects  us  how  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  sowinr  the  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
as  now  to  treat  the  plants,  during 


stages  of  vegetation,  till  they 
rnwy  our  care  by  the  produce  they  yidd 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  The  general 
disposition  of  a  garden,  and  of  its  parts, 
oupit  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different 
k*taations  of  the  ground,  to  humour  its  in- 
equalities, to  proportion  the  number  and 
sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  each  part,  and 
to  shut  out  from  the  new  of  the  garden  no 
objects  that  may  become  omamentaL  We 
r«»d  of  the  "  hanging  gardens"  and  em- 
boweredgrottoos  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
putty's  Tuscan  vUla,  during  the  luxurious 
em  of  Boman  greatness  i  out  it  is  dear. 


that  whatever  the  art  of  gardenmg  had 
produced  among  them,  was,  with  eiery 
other  trace  of  reflnement,  swept  away  by 
the  barbarians  who  devastated  Italy.  The 
Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
of  symmetrical  gardens ;  yet,  though  they 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  we 
have  BO  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have 
exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the  sden- 
tillc  gardener.  At  a  later  period  a  new 
taste  m  gardening  prevailed,  which  had  its 

ori— -  --  " »-— -1— i^ !^p^ 

to 
in 
foi 


»ut 


as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a  garden  we  want 
nothing  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave 
gardemng  altogether.  The  true  style  of 
gardening  lies  oetween  the  two  extremes. 
A  gardener  ought  to  study  nature,  to  learn 
from  her  the  principles  and  elements  of 
bean^,  as  the  painter  is  obliced  to  do ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  reproaoi  to  a  garden, 

that  it  shows  the  traces  of  art. -In  Mr. 

Bepton's  work  on  "  Landscape  Gardeninc 
and  Landscape  Architecture,"  latdy  edited 
br  Mr.  Loudon,  sro  the  following  pertinent 
observations  rdative  to  the  improved  taste 
which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been 
manifested  in  the  residences  and  domains 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Having  spoken 
of  the  quadrangular  courts,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  ftc.  which  formerly  met  the 


view,  and  were  considered  as  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  he 
says,  *' It  is  now  acknowledxed  that  gloom 
is  not  necessary  to  magnificence,  that  li- 
berty is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
and  that  convenience  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  ornament ;  for  though  such  things  as 
are  useftil  may  occasionally  be  ornamental, 
it  does  not  follow  that  ornaments  must  al- 
wayr  be  nseftil ;  on  the  contrary,  manjr  of 
those  productions  of  the  polite  arts  which 
are  most  admired,  are  now  merely  consi- 
dered ornaments,  without  any  reference  to 
their  original  uses.  This  is  confessedly  the 
case  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
(except  in  that  inferior  branch  of  each 
which  relates  to  portraits),  for  whatever 
might  be  the  origmal  uses  of  pictures  or 
statues,  they  are  now  only  considered  as 
ornaments,  which,  by  their  number  and  ex- 
cellence, distinguish  the  taste,  the  wealth, 
and  dignity  of  thdr  possessors.  To  use 
these  internal  marks  of  distinction  only, 
might  be  prudent  in  those  countries  where 
it  would  DC  dangerous  to  display  any  ex- 
ternal ornaments  of  grandeur;  but  rank 
and  affluence  are  not  crimes  in  England ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  see  a  marked 
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difference  in  the  it^  the  equipAKC,  and 
the  numsioos  of  wealthy  individuals;  and 
tlus  difference  must  also  be  extended  to 
the  froonda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mansions,  since  congmity  of  style  and 
nnity  of  character  are  amongst  the  6nt 
principles  of  good  taste." 

GAE'-FISH,  mr  8ba-Nbbdi.b,  in  ichthy- 
olo^,  a  long,  slender  fish,  with  a  flat  head, 
prelecting  forward  into  a  very  long,  sharp 
snout,  llie  sides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
silvery  colour,  the  back  is  green,  and  the 
lower  jaw  ^tqects  considerably  b^ond  the 
upper.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
English  coast  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel,  whose  taste  it  resembles. 

GAR'LIC,  a  plant  of  the  genus  JUhm, 
having  a  biUbous  root,  consisting  of  many 
small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats.  It 
has  a  strong  smell  and  an  aend  tast^  but 
is  much  usM  for  food. 

GARTER  (OaoBa  o*  tbb),  a  military 
order  of  knighthood,  said  to  have  been  first 
instituted  bv  Richard  I.  at  the  sie^  of 
Acre,  where  ne  caused  iwenty-six  kmghts, 
who  firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
c€  blue  leather  about  their  legs.  It  is  also 
understood  to  have  been  perfected  by  Ed- 
ward  III^  and  to  have  received  atmie  alter- 
ations, which  were  afterwards  laid  asid^ 
from  Edward  VI.;  but  the  number  of 
knighu  remained  as  at  first  established, 
till  the  year  1736,  when  it  was  increased  to 
thirty-two.  This  order  is  never  conferred 
but  upon  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
habit  and  ensigns  of  this  order  are  the 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  the  imaae  of  Saint  George, 
called  the  George ;  and  the  motto  is  Uoni 
$oit  qui  mal  y  prase,  or  "  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks  hereof."  A  vulgar  story  (says 
Hume)  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  dt 
any  ancient  authority,  thai,  at  a  court  bal^ 
Edward  the  Third's  mistress,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter;  and  the  king,  taking 
it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
smile,  as  if  they  thought  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  by  accident ;  upon  which 
he  called  out  Honi  toit  qui  wmI  y  peiue. 

GAS,  a  general  term  employed  in  che- 
mistry to  express  all  permanently  elastic 
aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by  chemical 
experiments,  or  evolved  in  natural  pro- 
eesses;  but  it  does  not  include  those 
aerial  substances  which  arise  from  water, 
ether,  &c.,  on  the  iqiplication  of  heat,  be- 
cause they  are  readily  condensed  into  their 
respective  fluids  again,  by  a  certain  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  whereas  the  ^ases  re- 
tain their  elasticity  in  every  variation  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Every  gas,  in  fact,  consists  of  some 
ponderable  base  or  substance,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  aeriform  state  by  means 
of  heat  or  caloric ;  and  each  has  its  distin- 
guishing characters  constituting  its  base. 
Each  kind  of  gas  has  also  iu  own  peculiar 
and  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  weight,  al- 
though they  are  all  several  hundred  tiroes 
lighter  tlian  water.  They  possess  many 
extraordinary  properties,  and  play  an  im- 


portant part  in  almost  all  chemical,  and  in 
many  natural  phenomena;  on  which  ac- 
count we  will  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable :— 1.  If  a  ouantitj  oC  com- 
mon mtatMpkene  mir  is  enclosed  ui  an  in- 
verted i^ass  over  mercury,  and  burning 
phoqihoms  is  introduced  into  it,  and  ita 
mtrodaetion  repeated  till  it  ceases  to  bum, 
it  is  found,  upon  measurement,  that  the 
portion  of  air  endoaed  in  the  f^asa  is  dimi- 
nished twenty-one  parts  in  the  hundred, 
while  seventy-niwe  remain;  and  this  resi- 
due vrill  not  support  combustion,  or  main- 
tain animal  life,  for  fire  goes  out,  and  ani- 
mals are  suflbcated  by  being  placed  in  it. 
These  twenty-one  parts  consist  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  air  or  gas,  fonneily  termed 
vitml  mir,  but  since  named  omj/gen,  from  its 
being  found  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  all  adds  then  knovm.  The  remaining 
seventy-nine  parts  consist  of  another  pe- 
culiar gas,  called  axoU,  or  mitrogen  gas. 
Now  if  a  half-extinguished  taper  is  intro- 
duced into  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  olaxes  up  at 
once ;  a  rea-hot  wire  will  bum  in  it  vrith 
brilliant  scintillation^  and  burning  phoo* 
phorus  immersed  in  it  throws  out  a  light 
as  dassling  as  the  sun  itself.  3.  JtfiU,  tut 
nitroaengaa  has  no  moperties  by  means  of 
which  its  action  can  be  subjected  to  ad^al 
inspection;  but  it  is  neverthdess  impor- 
tant, from  Uie  combinations  which  it  forms. 
Some  of  these  are  aqua-fortis,  nitrous  add, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  nitrous  add 
gas.  This  peculiarly  exhilarating  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  compounds  of  axote 
with  oxygen,  and  is  one  m  the  most  sin- 
gular substances  in  nature.  8.  Hpdnge* 
gtu  is  inflammable,  of  an  offensive  odour, 
and  is  a  constituent  part  of  water.  When 
pure,  it  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  is  therefore  used  for  filling 
balloons.  It  retains  its  gaseous  form  when 
combined  with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. 4.  When  carbon  is  bumt  in  oxf- 
gen  gas,  the  gas  does  not  appear  to  dimi- 
nish in  quantity,  but  it  presents  a  set  of 
entirely  new  properties,  and  is  found  to  be 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  gat.  It  is  so 
much  heavier  than  common  air,  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  an  open  jar,  and  poured  from 
one  vessd  to  another.  From  this  property, 
it  also  sinks  always  to  the  lowest  place  to 
which  it  has  access,  and  is  thus  found  at 
the  bottom  of  caves,  drains,  wells,  Ac,  so 
often  proving  fatal  to  life.  It  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  water,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  gn^efiil  pungency ;  in 
which  form  it  constitutes  the  mineral  or 
soda  water  of  the  shops.  Thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular ooinddence,  does  the  same  gas  afford 
a  &tal  poison,  and  a  luxurioua  r^esh- 
ment.  6.  Cklorint,  a  disinfecting  and 
bleaching  gas,  is  procured  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  salta  which 
contain  it,  and  is  highly  valuable  from  its 
contributions  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  luxury  of  man. — Having^  thus  briefly 
described  the  leading  properties  and  effects 
of  difierent  gases,  we  will  here  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  solidification  of  car- 
bonic add  gas,  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
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of  a  niarfmi^nctinar,  eoa- 
M.  Tykmer,  of  Pari^  and 
latdy  elaci^tcd  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  a  lee- 
tun  before  tbe  Boyal  Inatitatioii.  It  ia 
known,  that  by  eubicetuas  gases  to  great 
pressor^  tbeir  elasticity  is  so  far  counter- 
acted,  that  tbey  beeome  Bqaid,  ethereal, 
and  vcdatile.  The  common  process  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own 
atmospheres.  For  instance,  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphniic  add.  mixed  together  in 
a  periiectly  dose  vessd,  generate  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  soon  filb  the  vessd ;  and 
mote  and  mor^  until  by  the  reaction  of  the 
force  to  escape  upon  iu  own  partides,  by 
condensation,  tM  gas  becomes  liquid.  If. 
lliilorier's  apparatus  is  constructed  upon 
this  prindide,  with  materisls  suffidently 
strong  to  reust  the  pressure  of  more  than 
ninety  atmospheres.  Many  sucoessiVil  pro- 
ceases  haTC  been  made  to  liquefy  carbonic 
add  gas,  and  in  several  of  them  a  white 
powd^  had  been  observed;  which,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  pass  away  almost  nn- 
heeded,  until  Thilorier  contrived  to  coDeet 
the  snow-like  substance,  which  be  tested, 
and  pronoonced  to  be  mUid  carbonic  add. 
The  Uquid  carbonic  add  is  highly  volatile, 
and  therefore,  by  the  raind  expansion  and 
evi^mration  consequent  upon  itsissnefrom 
the  recdver,  is  capable  of  produdng  an 
intense  degree  of  cold,— even  189*  below 
the  fireesinc  s<^t  of  water.  Hue  frosen 
as  it  is,  may  be  hdd  in  the 
with  impunity,  or  retained  in  g^ass  in 
•pen  air  for  a  considerable  time ;  be- 
cause it  unmediatdy  becomes  snrrounded 
with  its  own  vapour,  and  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  sobstance  upon  which  it  appa- 
rently rests.  In  order,  then,  to  use  it  as  a 
cooling  agent,  two  bodies,  of  widdv  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  are  to  be  brought  into 
contact  by  a  third,  which  must  be  a  good 
conductor  of  heat:  and  for  this  purpose 
ether  is  emi^yed,  because  it  will  bear  the 
ccmtaet,  and  still  retain  its  liquid  sute. 
Now,  although  this  is  not  so  cold  as  solid 
carbonic  acid,  jtt  if  one's  finger  were 
placed  into  carbonic  add  thus  disst^ed, 
the  effect  would  he  the  same  as  if  it  were 
plunged  in  mdted  metaL  We  see,  among 
the  sdentifie  notices  in  the  Literary  6a- 
sette  and  Athenaeum^  that  Mc  Addams  has 
exhihited  to  the  British  Assodation  two 
instruments  (extensive  and  ingenious  im- 
provemenu  upon  Thilorier's  uparatns), 
fiw  the  purpose  of  liquefying  and  solidify- 
ing carboBie  add  gas.  One  emisists  of 
biass,  and  the  other  of  iron,  with  the  power 
of  resisting  a  pressure  on  thdr  inward  sur- 
fooe  of  30U  atmospheres,  or  two  tons  to  the 
square  indi.  He  also  asserted  his  belief 
that  it  may  be  profitably  employed  as  an 
agent  of  motion — a  sabsntute  for  steam — 
not  directly,  as  has  already  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Brunei,  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  means 
to  drcnlate  and  redinoeate  other  fiuids. 

GAS'-LIGHT,  li^t  produced  by  the 
eombostion  of  carburetted  hjiiogen  gas, 
and  applied  to  the  illumination  cf  build- 
ings and  streets.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Clay  toa^  about  the  year  1786,  first  gave  this 


a  trial,  with  the  view  of  artifldal  illmnina- 
tion;  thou|^  its  ap^cation  to  economical 
purposes  was  nnaoooontablv  neglected  for 
about  sixty  years.  At  length,  Mr.  W.  Mur- 
doch, in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boolton,  of  the  8oho  Foundry,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  judidons  experiments  on 
the  extrieatioa  of  gas  fkrom  the  ignited 
coal;  and,  in  17M,  ne  erected  a  gas  aona- 
ratas  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  foundry 


succeeding  in  establishing  one  of  tbe  most 
euiital  improvements  which  the  arts  of 
lira  have  cvct  derived  fkrom  philosophical 
research  and  sagsdty.  In  1803  Mr.  Win- 
sor  exhibited  gas  illuminations  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, London ;  and,  after  pteseniing  to 
the  public  a  very  flattering  scheme  fbr  in- 
stituting a  "  national  li^t  and  beat  com- 
pany," tne  sum  of  60,0001.  was  rdsed  tram 
a  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  nraetica- 
bility  of  lighting  the  streeU  of  cities  was 
*  by  his  Ugl^^g  Pall-MaU.  Since 
ae  gas  has  been  more  extensively 
employed  every  succeeding  year,  till  at 
length  almost  all  foctories,  and  even  the 


So  great, 

tntaces  which  the 

public  derived  firom  this  brilliant  Ui^t^jbat 


smaller  towns,  are  lighted  by  it. 
indeed,  were   the  advantages  whid 


m  less  than  twenty  years  trom  Mr.  Win< 
sor's  experiments  in  Pall-Mail,  there  were 
four  great  gas  companies  established  in 
the  metropoUs,  having  in  all  47  gasometers 
at  work,  capable  of  containing  U17.940  cu- 
bic ffeet  of  gas,  supplied  by  1315  retorts, 
which  generated  per  annum  upwards  of 
897,000,000  cubic  fieet  of  gas,  oy  which 
61,203  private  lamps,  and  72<H  public  or 
street  lamps  were  lighted ;  for  which  pur- 
pose 60,000  tons  of  soal  were  annually  con- 
sumed! Since  that  period  a  prodigious 
increase  has  taken  place.  In  the  first  five 
years,  vis.  from  183S  to  1837.  the  above- 
»  quantity  was  nearly  doubled; 


doubled  itself. 

summary "  which  Dr. 

there  ar^  for  lighting  London  ant 


fiven  us, 
„       _  iusub- 

with  gas— 18  public  gas  works ;  13 

public  gas  companies;  3,800,0001.  capital 
employed  in  works,  i^pes,  tanks,  gas-hold- 
ers, and  apparatus ;  460^0001.  yeariy  revenue 
derived;  ISOiOOO  tons  of  coals  used  in  the 
year  for  makiiw  gas;  1,460,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  macfo  in  the  year;  184,800  pri- 
vate burners  supplied  to  about  40,000  con- 
80.400  public  or  street  ditto;  880 


lamp-lighters  employed;  176  „ 
several  of  them  double  ones,  capable  of 
storing  6,600,000  cubic  feet;  890  tons  of 
coals  used  in  the  retorts  on  the  shortest 
day  in  34  hours;  7.13(^000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
used  in  the  kmgest  niaht;  and  about  3600 
persons  employed  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
u  this  branch  of  manufocture. The  fol- 
lowing is  a  slight  account  of  the  process 
by  whidi  this  beautiful  light  is  generated, 
llie  best  substances  for  fiimishing  a  gas 
rich  in  luminiferous  materials  are  piteoaL 
espedally  the  cannd  coal,  renn,  oil,  fats  of 
all  kinds,  tar,  ftc  The  first  operation  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  coal  by  heat, 
which  is  aTected  by  subjecting  the  coal. 
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endowd  in  a  cast-iron  teasel  called  a  ns 
tort,  to  the  action  of  a  furnace.  Before 
the  ret<nt  becomes  red-hot,  steam  issues 
along  with  the  atmospheric  air.  When 
the  retort  begins  to  redden,  tar  distils  in 
conuderable  quantitr,  with  some  combus- 
tible gas,  of  which  hydrogen  mixed  with 
ammoniaiBal  gas  forms  a  j^art.  When  the 
ret4nt  has  come  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
beat,  the  disengagement  m  gas  is  most 
acthre.  By  degrees  the  gaseous  production 
diminishes,  and  erentnally  ceases  entire- 
It,  although  the  heat  be  increased.  In 
the  retort  a  quantity  of  carbonised  coal 
or  coke  remains,  while  tar  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  covered  with  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  combined  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  adds,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
l^ht  gas  from  coals,  the  distillation  should 
commence  with  a  retort  previously  heated 
to  a  cherry-red,  which  heat  should  be 
steadily  continued  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, firam  five  to  eight  hours ;  but  the  ope- 
ration should  be  stopped  some  time  befcnre 
gas  eeases  to  come  over,  lest  gases  with  fiee- 
ble  illuminating  power  shomd  impoverish 
the  contents  of  tne  gasometer.  Coal  gas, 
as  it  issues  from  the  retort,  cannot  be  di- 
rectly employed  for  illumination,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  vu>onrs  of  tar  and 
coal  oil,  sulphuretted  nvdrogen,  carbonic 
oxyde,  fte.  It  is  therefore  received  in  a 
gasometer,  that  it  may  experience  uniform 
pressure,  and  be  discharged  uniformly  into 
the  pipes  of  distribution,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  steady  discharge  of  gas,  and  uniform  in- 
tensity of  light  in  the  burners.  The  appa- 
ratus for  purifying  the  gas  is  constructed 
on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  vanous  pipes,  coolers 
containing  water,  and  sieves  of  wire-doth, 
on  which  lavers  of  dry  pulverised  quick- 
lime are  laid,  and  through  which  the  gas 
passes.  This  purifying  process  is  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  of  separating  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 
eas,  the  presence  of  dtherof  which  is  highly 
detrimental  to  its  illuminating  power.—— 
Oil  aoM  contains  no  mixture  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  requires  no  other  purifi- 
cation than  passing  through  a  refrigerator ; 
and  as  less  of  it  is  required  for  any  given 
quantity  of  light,  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  com- 
bustion. It  is,  however,  considerably  more 
expensive  than  the  gas  6tom  coal ;  sltnough 
the  first  outlay  of  capital  for  a  manufactory 
upon  a  large  scale  is  less,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  size  of  the  necessair  pipes  and  ap- 
paratus. The  commonest  wnale  oil,  or  even 
pilchard-dregs,  quite  unfit  for  burning  in 
the  usual  way,  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
gas.  A  Ballon  of  whale  oil  aflfords  about  9(* 
cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average  spedfic 
gravity  of  0.900;  and  an  argand  burner, 
equal  to  seven  candles,  consumes  a  cubical 
foot  and  a  half  per  hour.  But  it  is  unne- 
ctesary  to  enter  into  the  process  of  its  ma- 
nufacture; for  although  iu  illuminating 
power  is  to  that  of  coal  gas  as  16  to  10,  and 
Its  formation  more  smijue  than  that  of  coal. 


yet  it  is  much  more  ezpennve,  and  has  a 
ar  greater  tendency  to  explode  when  ig- 
nited in  combination  with  common  air-- 
both  of  which  are  serious  objections  to  its 
use.  It  was,  however,  made  by  the  Porta- 
ble Gas  Company,  because  they  were  en- 
abled to  compress  the  gaseoi|^  matter  ob- 
tained from  oil  to  about  1-SOth  of  its  vo- 
lume; hence  its  portability. Rotin  pa* 

has  also  its  advantures,  wUch  Mr.  Brande 
thus  describes : — "  The  sources  of  supply 
are  as  inexhaustibly  and  more  genenuly 
distributed,  than  those  of  the  coal ;  and  the 
forests  of  America,  France  Spain,  and 
Italy,  vield  the  turpentine  in  quantities  only 
Umitea  by  the  demand.  Many  large  towns 
in  this  country,  in  America,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  have  alr^y 
adopted  the  use  of  this  gas.  The  degance 
and  simplidty  of  the  msnuftcture,  and  the 
comparativdv  small  capital  required  for  the 
oection  of  tne  works,  will  slso  g^ve  it  the 
preference  in  tne  creation  of  new  establish- 
ments." For  the  origin  of  this  improve- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Danidl, 
the  distingntished  meteorolo^st:  his  mode 
of  treating  the  rosin  is,  to  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat  about  8  lbs.  in  a  gallon  of  the  essen- 
tial ml,  which  is  plentifully  formed  during 
the  composition  m  oil  for  making  gas,  or  of 
rosin  itself.  This  solution  was  allowed  to 
trickle  into  the  heated  retort  half  filled 
with  coke:  thus,  from  1000  to  1300  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  obtained  from  1  cwt.  of  rosin, 
and  rather  more  than  the  ori^nal  quantity 
of  volatile  oil  is  condensed,  which  u  anin 
employed  for  the  solution.— With  regara  to 
the  comparative  expense  of  different  modes 
of  illummation,  it  appears  that— one  pound 
of  tallow  will  last  40  hours  in  six  mould 
candles  burned  in  succession,  and  costs 
8J. ;  a  gallon  of  oil,  capable  of  iJforUng  the 
light  of  fifteen  candles,  for  40  hours,  costs 
fi«.,  or  half  the  price  of  mould  candles ;  the 
cost  of  wax  is  about  S  %  times  that  of  taUow; 
and  coal  gas,  as  sold  at  9«.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  vrill  be  one-sixth  the  price  of  mould 
candles— 600  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas  giv- 
ing a  light  equal  to  the  above  candle  for  an 
hour. 

G  ^SOM'ETEB,  a  hollow  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, usuallv  made  of  cast  metal  plates,  open 
at  one  en^  and  placed  upon  its  open  end 
in  a  dstem  of  water  rather  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  itself.  It  serves  not  merdv  as 
a  magazine  for  recdving  the  gas  when  it  is 

Eurified,  and  keeping  it  in  store  for  use, 
ut  also  for  commumcating  to  the  gas  in 
the  act  of  burning  such  an  uniform  pres- 
sure as  may  secure  a  steady  nnflickering 
flame.  Its  sise  diould  be  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  ns  to  be  consumed  in  a 
certain  time;  and  it  should  be  strengthened 

interior^  with  cross  iron  rods. Before 

the  gas  IS  consumed,  it  is  frequently  passed 
through  an  instrument  called  a  meter,  in 
order  to  asceMain  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
which  are  used  in  a  given  time,  w  in  a  par- 
ticular'nlace.  The  mstrument  consists  of 
a  sort  OE  evohrine  drum,  index-plates,  Ac, 
and  is  filled  witn  water  up  to  a  certain 
height  through  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the 
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vvaad,  in  which  b  plo^  it  fitted.  The  gaa 
entcffB  by  b  pipe,  CBauog  the  drum  to  re- 
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among  the  ancients  by  means  of  worda 
which  sremed  to  be  uttered  by  the  belly. 

GASTROB'APHY,  in  aurgerr,  the  ope- 
ration  of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

GASTROTOMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  ab- 
domen. 

GA'UGING-ROD,  an  instrument  to  be 
naed  in  meaauring  the  contents  of  caska  or 


three  inches  high,  four  cubic 
hour,  producing  the  light 
candlea,  eight  to  the  pound. 
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feet  of  gasper 
of  six  tallow 
The  height  of 
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GAUZE,  a  very  thin,  slight,  transparent 
kind  of  stuff,  woven  sometimes  of  silk,  and 
sometimes  only  of  thread ;  and  frequently 
with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold  on  a  silk 
ground. 

GAVELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and  spe- 
cial cetaavit  used  in  Kent,  where  the  custom 
of  gavel-kind  continuea ;  by  which  the 
tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and  ser- 
vices due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

GAVEL-KIND,  a  tenure  or  custom  be- 
longing to  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  landa 
of  the  father  were  divided  equally  at  his 
death  amon^  his  sous;  and  the  land  of  a 
brother,  dyinc  without  issue,  descended 
equally  to  hia  orothers.  The  principal  pro- 
perties of  gavel-kind  are,  that  the  tenant  is 
of  age  to  alienate  his  estate  at  fifteen  years ; 
that  the  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of 
an  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  the 
maxim  being— 

"  The  father  to  the  bough. 
The  son  to  the  plough." 
The  wife  also  shall  be  endowed  of  a  moiety 
of  the  gavel  kind  lands,  of  which  her 
husband  died  possessed,  during  her  widow- 
hood; and  a  husband  may  be  tenant  by 
courtesy  of  half  his  wife's  lands,  without 
having  any  issue  by  her ;  but  if  he  marries 
again,  not  having  issue,  he  forfeits  his  te- 
nancy. This  species  of  tenure  prevailed 
in  England  before  the  Norman  conauest, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ir  not 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  but  particu- 
larly in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists,  in  con- 
sequence, as  is  afiirmed,  of  the  Kentish  men 
having  submitted  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion of  retaining  their  peculiar  privileges. 

GAVOT,  a  kind  of  dance,  the  air  of 
which  has  two  brisk  and  lively  strains  in 
common  time,  each  of  which  ia  played  twice 
over. 

GAZEE'LE,  or  GAZ'EL,  an  animal  of 
Africa  and  India,  of  the  antelope  genus, 

Sartaking  of  the  nature  of  the  goat  and  the 
eer.  Like  the  ^t,  it  haa  hollow  perma- 
nent horns,  and  it  feeds  on  shrubs ;  but  in 
size  and  delicacy,  and  in  the  nature  and 
colour  of  its  hair,  it  resembles  the  roe-buck. 
It  haa  cvlindrical  horns,  moat  frequently 
annulated  on  the  base,  and  bunches  of  hair 
on  its  fore  legs ;  but  the  beauty  and  brilli- 
ancy  of  ita  eye  itf  its  most  remarkable 
feature. 

GAZETTE,  a  kind  of  official  newspaper, 
containing  an  account  of  transactions  and 
events  of  public  or  private  concern,  nhich 
are  deemed  sufficiently  important  for  in  .er- 
tion  therein.  Gazetta  is  said  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a  Venetian  coin,  in  value  be- 
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ntped%  as  the  bonea,  homi,  teeth,  ihells, 
Males,  ftc  These  animals  are  for  the  most 
part  either  fiweign  to  the  climates  where 
their  remains  are  Iband,  or  they  are  of  a 
larger  siae  than  any  now  known,  or  they 
are  altogether  different  from  any  species 
of  animal  hitherto  knowft  or  mentioned. 
Thns  the  noes  of  beings  which  were  last 
destroyed,  lie  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth,  while  their  predecessors  are  bnried 
te  beneath;  but  each  presents  character* 
istics  sulBdent  to  mark  and  identify  them. 
— ^Among  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  stratification  and  division  of  rocks,  are 
the  breaks  which  not  nnfreqaently  occur  in 
copper,  coal,  and  other  mines,  where  one 
row  srems  to  have  slipped  by  the  adjoining 
one,  or  to  have  changed  itsplaoe^  so  that  the 
metallic  or  other  vein  ronnmg  through  them  | 
both,  is  interrupted,  and  the  continnation  | 
of  it  is  thrown  higher  or  lower  than  the  first 
part.  The  particular  situation  of  minerals,  { 
their  course  and  position,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  mining  operations,  are  of  ' 
great  imporUnce.  The  courses  or  veins  of 
minerals  sometimes  follow  straight  lines  of 
direction,  and  at  others  are  bent  and  curved 
in  various  directions.  A  vein  is  sometimes  > 
compressed  or  diminishes  in  thickness ;  it 
sometimes  stops  in  the  direction  of  its  | 
len^^h:  and  it  is  said  to  be  lost,  when  it  ' 
spbts  into  several  small  veins.  The  vein  I 
consists  either  of  one  or  of  several  species 
of  minerals ;  it  contains  cavities  of  various  r 
form  and  sise,  either  filled  with  minerals  or  ' 
having  their  sides  encrusted,  or  covered  by 
crvstais  of  various  kinds,  which  cavities  are 
called  drutf.  Very  extensive  deposits  of 
minerals,  of  limited  length,  are  termed 
ttamdimff  beda,  or  masses;  and  mountain 
masses,  intersected  by  great  numbers  of 
small  veins  and  deposits,  are  called  ftoort. 
Foreign  deposits  of  different  kinds  occur  in 
mountains,  and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts. 
These  all  deserve  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
more  importance  and  interest  than  the  pre- 
sence of  petrifactions,  and  the  remains  of 
those  races  of  animals  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct. [See  OaoARic  Rbmairs.]  We  will 
conclude  with  a  parallel  betwixt  the  sci- 
ences of  geology  and  astronomy,  as  drawn 
by  that  true  philosopher.  Sir  J.  Herschel ; 
"  Like  astronomy,  the  progress  of  geology 
depends  on  the  continued  accumulation  ot 
observations  carried  on  for  a|^.  But,  un- 
like astronomy,  the  observations  on  which 
it  depends,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the 
subject  to  be  explored  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more 
iced,  tr  *      * ' 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  MODELS. 
In  order  to  assist  the  geoloa;ical  student  in 
his  inoniries,  as  well  as  to  fiunlitate  mining 
operations,  there  have  of  late  years  been 

p„u,.-..-j 1__U. ^ 


et,  to  make  up  for  this, 
there  is  one  important  difference,  tnat,  while 
in  the  latter  science  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cal  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future,  and 
observation  is  in  consequence  limited  to  a 
single  fiiet  in  a  single  moment,  in  the  former 
the  records  of  the  past  are  always  present ; 
they  may  be  examined  and  re-examined  as 
often  as  we  please,  and  require  nothing  but 
""ice  and  judgment  to  put  us  in  pos- 
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worked,  and  by  that  means  will  enable  them 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  horrible  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  jwhich 
has  so  frequently  taken  place. 

GE'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little 
dots  or  points,  either  on  the  earth  or  on 
paper,  and  representing  the  four  elements, 
the  cardinal  points,  the  planetary  bodies, 
&c.  This  pretended  science  was  flourishing 
in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply 
cultivated  by  Dryden,  at  the  time  of  hu 
rifaetiwMKto  of  the  Knight's  Tale.  CatUn, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  geomancy  in  the  16th 
century,  absurdly  enough  observes,  that  it 
is  "no  art  of  inchauntin^,  as  some  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  or  of  divination,  which  is 
maae  bv  diabolicke  invocation ;  but  it  is  a 
part  of  natural  magicke,  called  of  manv 
worthy  men  the  daughter  of  aatrologie,  and 
the  abbreviation  thereof." 
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fifteenth  eeBtorr,  geometry  waa  neriected. 
Since  ita  revival,  it  haa  l>enefited  by  the 
ilhutrioaa  hdioun  of  Neper,  Deaeartea, 
Newton,  and  Leflmits;  and  itia  univeraallT 
allowed  to  be  of  the  utmoat  value  aa  a  branch 
of  general  knowledge^  aince  it  indncea  pre- 
daion  of  thinkinr,  by  admitting  nothing  but 
endent  and  indubitable  demonstration.  The 
acienee  of  geometry  ia  distinguished  into  the 
theoretiealand  the  practicaL  Theoretical 
or  speoalathre  geometry  treata  of  the  vari- 
ona  propcrtiea  and  relatione  in  murnitudea. 


/  le 

I  B- 

definitely.  A  perpendieular  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  another  line.  An  inipfeia  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  it  ia 
a  right  mngle  when  formed  by  one  line  fall- 
ing perpendicularljr  on  another  line;  an 
obtu$e  angUtwhen  it  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle ;  and  an  oeate  angle  when  it  ia  less. 
A  figure  of  three  aidea  and  an^es  is  called 
a  tnangle.  An  eginlaiera/  trianj^e  is  that 
whose  three  aides  are  equal.  Au  uoteelet 
triangle  ia  that  which  haa  two  aidea  e<^aal. 
A  teaUne  trian^  is  that  whose  three  sides 
are  all  unequaL    A  figure  of  four  aides  and 

angles  ia  ddledafumfn — '- -»— ''ji- 

teral.     A  paralUtogram  id 

which  haa  both  its  pain  !s 

parallel ;  and  a  rectangle  a, 

baving  a  r%ht  angle.  » 

are  moreover  distingoii  :o 

tiieir  aides  and  an^ea,  ii  h 

has  all  its  aides  equal  ai  it 

ones :  an  obUmg  square,  ^ 

posite  sides  equid  audits  t ; 

a  rhombne,  having  all  tb  it 

the  angles  not  ri^t  one  i, 

having  the  opposite  sid  le 

anglea  not  right  onea.  i- 

teral  haa  none  of  its  si^  a 

trapezium,  and  when  on  » 

pandlel,  a  trt^exoid,    T  lc 

right  line  which  dividea  a  iHuiuucwgnuu  mmmM 
two  equal  parts.  The  6a«e  of  a  figure  is  the 
aide  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  The 
vertex  is  the  extreme  point  opposite  to  the 
base ;  the  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 


taaee  firom  the  vertex  to  the  base.  A  eirele  is 
a  plane  figure  bounded  b^a  curve  Une,  call- 
ed the  ctreiuycmiee,  which  ia  every  where 
equidistant  from  a  certain  point  within, 
called  its  centre;  the  radiue  of  a  circle 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference; the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  circumference  on  both  sides ; 
an  arc  of  a  cirde  ia  any  part  of  the  circum- 
fierence ;  a  chord  is  a  right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  an  arc :  a  eegment  of  a  circle 
ia  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  are 
and  its  chord ;  a  eemieircle  is  half  the  circle 
or  a  segment  cut  off  by  a  diameter ;  a  tector 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  which  is  bounded  bj 
an  ate,  and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremi- 
ties ;  andafiHKlraa^  or  quarter  of  a  circle, 
ia  a  sector  having  a  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference for  its  arc.  The  circnmfinrence  of 
every  circle  ia  aupposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  degreee;  each  depee 
into  60  minutee;  and  each  minute  into 
60  eeeonde:  hence  a  semicircle  contains 
180  degrees,  and  a  quadrant  90  degrees. 
A  jtgraMid  is  a  solid  tig^ure  contained  by 
planes  that  are  constituted  betwixt  one 
plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  they 
meet.  A  priem  is  a  solid  flgore  contained 
by  plane  figures  of  which  two  that  are  op- 
posite are  equal,  aimilar,  and  parallel  to  one 
another;  and  the  others  parallelograms. 
A  ephere  is  a  solid  figure  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a  circle.  A  rone  is  n  so- 
lid figure  deaeribed  by  the  revolution  ot  a 
right  an^ed  triangle  about  one  of  the  tides 
containing  the  right  angle.  A  cylinder  is 
a  solid  figure  described  oy  the  revolution 
of  a  right-angled  parallelogram  about  one 
of  its  sides.  And  a  cube  is  a  solid  figure 
contained  by  six  equal  squares.  An  axiom 
is  a  manifest  truth  not  requiring  a  demon- 
stration: The  follovring  are  examples  of 
axioroa,  "  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another:"  "The  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  equal  to 
all  its  parts."  "  If  equal  thinn  be  taken 
from  equal  thin|[;s,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal."  "  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with 
one  another,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same 
space,  are  equal  to  one  another."  A  pnpo- 
tttion  ia  something  proposed  either  to  be 
done  or  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  either  a 
problem  or  a  theorem :  it  ia  a  problem  when 
It  proposes  anything  to  be  done,  as  to  divide 
a  ^ven  line  into  two  equal  parts,  or  to 
raise  a  perpendicular,  &c.;  and  a  theorem 
when  it  proposes  something  to  be  shown, 
as,  that  triangles  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude  are  eaual  to  each  other,  or  that  all 
the  anglea  in  the  same  segment  of  an  arc  are 
equal,  &c.  When  something  is  premised,  or 
demonstrated,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy,  it  is  termed  a  lewuna. 
A  eorollarf  is  a  consequent  truth,  gained 
immediately  from  some  preceding  truth  or 
observation.  A  tchoUum  is  a  remark  or  ob- 
servation made  upon  something  going  before 
it. Transcendental  Geometry,  is  toe  geo- 
metry of  figures,  the  relation  of  whose  or- 
dinate and  abscissa  cannot  be  expressed 
algebraically. Geometrical  Progreenon  is 
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vhen  the  termi  increaae  or  decrease  by 
equal  ratios;  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32;  or  'S2, 16,  8, 
4,2. 

GEOPON'ICS,  the  art  or  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth. 

GE'ORAMA,  a  hollow  sphere,  36  feet  in 
diameter,  representing  the  lumce  of  the 
earth,  its  mountains,  seas,  riverti,  &c.  >nth 
great  accuracy.  It  is  a  Parisian  inven- 
tion. 

GEORGE  (St.),  a  saint  or  hero  whose 
name  is  famous  throughout  all  the  East, 
and  by  which  several  orders,  both  military 
and  reli^ous,  have  been  disting^hed.  St. 
George  is  usually  represented  on  horseback, 
in  full  armour,  with  a  formidable  dragon 
writhing  at  his  feet.  His  sanctity  is  esta- 
bUsbed  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
church;  and  England  and  Portugal  have 
chosen  him  for  their  patron  saint.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  legends,  this  renowned  saint 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia;  whose  greatest 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  an  enor- 
mous dragon,  by  which  he  effected  the  deli- 
verance of  Aja,  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The 
legend  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  ciusades. 
The  ancient  Christian  emperbrs  bore  the 
knight  upon  their  standards.  To  these  sa- 
cred banners  the  crusaders  attributed  a  mi- 
raculous power,  and  were  sure  of  conquest 
while  they  floated  above  their  heads.  Many, 
however,  deny  his  very  existence ;  and  re- 
duce his  effigy  to  a  mere  symbol  of  victory 
gained  by  the  crusaders  over  the  Mussulman 
nation. 

GEOR'OICS,  a  poetical  composition 
treating  of  husbandry,  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil's  poems  on  rural  subjects,  which  are 
called  Georgics. 

GEOR'GIUM  SIDUS.orURA'NUS.tbe 
name  (^ven  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  honour  of 
George  III.,  to  the  planet  which  he  dis- 
covered in  1781. 

GERA'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  16 
MotMdelphia,  order  6  Decandria.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  species,  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  either  of  their 
leaves  or  their  flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds 
of  the  flower  are  contained  in  a  husk,  which 
resembles  a  stork's  beak,  whence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  English  name  of  crane's  bill. 

UERMAN'DER,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  as  the  rock  germander,  of 
the  genua  Veronica,  and  the  eomtnon  and 
water  germander,  of  the  genua  Teucrium. 

GEUMAN  SILVER,  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
zinc,  and  copper.  It  is  sometimes  called 
vohite  capper. 

GER'MEN,  in  botany,  the  germ,  ovary, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil,  and  in  the  progress  of  vegeU- 
tion  becomes  the  seed.veasel. 

GERMINATION,  in  botany,  the  act  of 
sprouting  forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
vegetables;  also  the  tune  when  they  vege- 
tate. 

GER'RA,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  square 
shield,  uaed  first  bv  the  Persians,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Greeks. 

GER'UND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noon 
of  the  neuter  gender,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  participle,  declinable  only  in  the 


singular  number,  through  all  the  cases  ex- 
cept the  vocative. 

GESNE'RIA,  in  botany,  a  gcnns  q( 
plants,  class  14  Didynaniia,  order  2  Angio- 
spermia.    The  species  are  shrubs. 

GEYSERS,  a  name  given  to  certain  foun- 
tains in  Iceland  of  a  most  extraordinary  na- 
ture, forming  at  times  jett  d'eau  of  scalding 
water  of  ninety  feet  in  height  and  thirty  in 
diameter,  creating  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent sights  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
playing  of  these  stupendous  spouts  is  fore- 
told by  noises  roaring  like  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.  The  largest  is  situated  in  a  plain 
rising  into  small  hills,  in  the  midst  of  an 
amphitheatre  bounded  by  icy  mountains, 
among  which  Hecla  soars  pre-eminent. 

GHAUT,  a  pass  througn  a  moiintain ;  in 
the  East  Indies  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
any  extensive  chain  of  hills. 

GHOST,  the  soul  or  spirit  separate  trom 
the  body.  The  ancients  supposed  every 
man  to  be   possessed  of    three  different 

E hosts,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
uman  body,  were  differently  disposed  of. 
These  they  distinguished  by  the  names  ot 

Manet,  Spiritue,  Umbra, To  give  up  ih* 

ghost,  a  phrase  used  in  Scripture  for—  to 
yield  up  the  breath,  or  expire. 

GHOST,  Holt  ;  the  third  person  in  tae 
Holy  Trinity:  but  according  to  the  Soci- 
nians,  a  biblical  metaphor,  to  designate 
the  divine  influence.  All  Christians  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
yet  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  both  eter- 
nal, since  they  are  co-eternal  with  the  Fa- 
ther. The  Greek  church  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only ;  and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church 

and  the  Roman    Catholic. ^A  military 

order  in  France  under  the  old  regime, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  revolution,  but 
revived  by  the  Bourbons. 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  basaltic  crystalixed  rocks,  on  thr 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  so  extensive  and 
regular  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  This  magnificent  production  of 
nature  extends  two  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  probably  runs  un- 
der the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
since  something  of  the  same  Idud  is  met 
with  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Fingal's  Cave.  It  consists  of  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  columns  of  a  black  kind 
of  rock,  hard  as  marble,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  a  pentagonal  or  five- 
sided  figure.  Each  colmun  stands  by  it- 
self, not  joining  another  in  any  part  what- 
ever; and  yet  so  compactly  are  the  whole 
arranged  that  scarcely  a  knife  can  be  in- 
troduced between  them.  What  still  fiuther 
fills  the  spectator  with  an  amazement  that 
increases  by  length  of  examination,  is  the 
circumstance  that  though  almost  every 
in  its  form,  and  there- 


pillar  is  pentagonal 

fore  presents  an  apparently  general  like- 
ness, no  two  in  twenty  thousand  have  their 
angles  and  sides  equal  among  themselTea, 
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to  cadt  other.    The  oohinuis  are  not 


each  of  one  sotid  stone,  in  an  upright 
t  eomposed  <tf  several  short  len^ 
Joined,  not  with  flat  sur&ces.  but 


tion,  but 

exactlT  Joii , 

articulated  into  each  other,  as  a  ball  in  a 
aochet,  one  end  oi  the  jmnt  having  a  cavity 
of  three  or  four  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
convex  end  of  the  opposite  Joint  is  exactly 
fitted. 

GI'ANTS.  History,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
tene,  makes  mention  of  siants,  or  people  of 
extraordinarr  statue.  Nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  m  their  inftmcy,  love  the  mi- 
racoloas;  and  any  event  which  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  things,  imme- 
diatdy  becomes  a  wonder  on  which  poetry 
eageily  seises ;  hence  the  Cyclops  and  Lks- 
trygons  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ogres  of 
romance.  Instances,  however,  are  by  no 
means  wanting  of  uncommonly  large  per- 
sons, hardly  needing  the  exaggeration  of  a 
lively  imagmation  to  make  them  ohjects  of 
wonder.  The  gianU  spoken  of  iu  Scrip- 
ture might  be  men  of  extraordinuy  stature ; 
but  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure as  they  have  fiincied,  who  describe 
them  as  three  or  fimr  times  larger  than 
men  are  at  present.  And  when  we  And  the 
Israelites  describing  themselves  aa  appear- 
ing like  grasshoppers  before  the  Anakites, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  nations  of  the  East  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant style  of  hyperbole.  The  giants  of 
Greek  myth<dogy  are  believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  struggle  of  the  elements  of 
nature  against  the  Mds,  that  is,  i^inst  the 
order  of  creation.   They  were  said  to  hurl 


GILL,  the  organ  of  respiration  in 
consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  srch, 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  fiir- 
nished  on  the  exterior  convex  side  with  a 
multitude  of  vascular  fibrils  of  a  red  colour. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-opcnin& 
and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  m 
the  fibrils.^— Ot7{-/ap,  a  membrane  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  of  the 
gill,  immediately^  closing  the  gill-openin|r. 

GILL,  (Tpron.  Jill),  a  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.— — 
Among  miners,  a  measure  equal  to  a  pint. 

GII/LTFLQWEB,  in  boUny,  ,the  name 
of  certain  plants.  The  elove  gilljufiower  is 
of  the  genus  Dianthus,  or  carnation  pink ; 
the  ttock  gillnfiower,  is  the  Cheiranthus ; 
and  the  quetn't  giUaJlower,  the  Hesperis. 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  ^nus  of 
fishes,   the  Spanu,  of  many  species;   so 
their  co' 


colour,  or  firom  a  golden 
spot  between  their  eyes. 

GIM'BAL,  a  brass  ring  by  which  a  sea 
compass  is  suspended  iu  its  box,  by  means 
of  which  the  (»rd  is  kept  in  a  horizontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

GILIKING,  the. art  of  coverinj;  anvthing 
with  gold,  either  in  a  foliated  or  hquid  state. 
The  beauty  of  gold  has  induced  many  at- 
tempts to  imitate  its  appearance,  and  hen6e 
several  methods  of  |;ilaing  have  bieen  invent- 
ed. The  art  of  gildings  at  the  present  day,  is 
performed  either  upon  metals,  or  upon  wood, 
'  leather,  parchment,  or  paper;  and  there  are 
I  three  distinct  methods  in  general  practice; 
'  namelv,  muk,  or  water  gilding,  in  which 
the  gold  is  spread,  whilst  reduced  to  a  fiuid 
'  state,  by  solution  in  mercury ;  U^f  gilding, 
'  either  burnished  or  in  oil,  performed  by 
cementing  thin  leaves  of  gold  upon  the 
'  work,  either  bv  siae  or  by  ou ;  and  japanner't 
gilding,  iu  which  gold  dust  or  powder  is 
used  instead  of  leaves.    When  gold  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  body  that  is  of  mMal,  the  sur- 
face is  previously  covered  with  some  gluey 
substance  or  sixe:  and  when  the  body  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
a  composition  of  drying  oil  and  ]|reUow  ochre 
is  used  in  place  of  the  water-size.    In  the 
I  process  of  gilding  metals,  the  surface  is  first 
'  cleansed,  and  tben  the  leaves  applied,  which, 
I  bv  means  of  bumishiufr.  and  a  certain  decree 
of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  in  the  manner 
desired.  Gold  is  applied  to  glass,  porcelain, 
and  other  vitrified  substances,  of  which  the 
surfaces,  being  vcay  smooth,  are  capable  of 
perfect  contact  with  the  gold  leaves.    This 
gilding  is  so  much  the  more  excellent  as  the 
gold  is  more  exactly  applied,  which  done,  the 
articles  are  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  afterwards  slightly  burnished;  or 
a  more  subsUntial  gilding  is  fixed  upon 
glass  by  the  use  of  powder  of  gold  mixed 
wiih  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  some 
essential  oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  nrarly  all  the 
gilt  articles  manufactured  at  Birmingham 
have  been  gilt  by  an  electrotype  process 
patented  by  llr.  Elkingtoo,  in  «-nicu,  after 
the  articles  have  been  properly  cleansed  bv  a 
weak  acid,  they  are  immersed  in  a  hot  solu> 

t>  ■Hfti.aiin,  eoLO  is  thx  stahdabo  cobbxrcx  ;  la  otbbb  covbvbibs,  silvrb. 


„  Olympus, 

disdaining  the  li^tnings  of  Jupiter,  Ac. 
Giants,  indeed,  make  a  very  considerable 
figure  in  the  fhbulous  history  of  every  na- 
tion ;  but,  like  ghosts  and  faines,  they  have 
always  vanished  at  the  approach  of  science 
and  drilization.  The  fossil  bones  which 
gave  currency  to  the  belief  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  upon  minute  inquiry  been  found 
generally  to  belong  to  elephants,  whales,&c. 

GIAOUR,  a  arord  literally  signifying  dog 
in  the  Turkish  language;  and  commonly 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  designate  the  adhe- 
rents of  all  religions  except  the  Moham- 
medan, but  more  particularly  Christians. 

GIB'BOUS,  iu  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  auring 
her  course  fW>m  fhll  to  new,  when  the  dark 
part  iqipears  falcated  or  homed,  and  the 
fight  part  convex  or  gibbons. 

GIB'ELINB8,  or  GHIB'ELINBS,  a  fac- 
tion in  Italy,  in  the  13th  century,  who  were 
the  opponenU  of  another  Daction  called  the 
GnelA  [which  see.] 

GIB'SBCKITE,  a  mineral  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  form  and  compact  texture,  of  a  gray 
or  brown  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  cal- 


ls spar. 

GIL'BBBTINB,  one  of  a  religions  order, 
so  named  fh)m  Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire. 

OILDA  MERCATaRIA,  in  law,  mer- 
CBBtile  meetings,  assemblies,  or  corporate 
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tion  of  nitromuriate  of  gold,  to  which  a 
considerable  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash 
Las  been  added.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few 
seconds  they  thus  receive  a  beautiful  and 
permanent  coat  of  gold. 

GIN,  or  Gbkrva,  a  hot  fiery  spirit  for> 
merly  drawn  from  oats,  barley,  or  malt,  re- 
distilled with  the  addition  of  berries  of  the 
genievre  or  juniper  tree,  but  now  made 
principally  of  the  oU  of  turpentine  and  malt 
spirits.  The  Hollands  gin  ismanufactored' 
chiefly  at  the  village  of  Schiedam,  and  is 
drawn  from  wheat  or  rye  and  juniper  berries. 
The  English  gin  is  a  destructive  drink, 
much  issorted  to  by  the  lower  orders;  and 
their  palates  are  so  vitiated  by  its  use,  as  to 
render  purer  spirits  in  a  manner  insipid  to 
them. 

GIN'GER,  in  botany,  amommn  zingiber, 
is  an  East  Indian  plant,  which  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  root  is 
of  the  size  of  a  finger,  knotty,  irregular,  and 
creeping.  It  possesses  an  aromatic,  pun- 
gent flavour;  makes  an  excellent  preserve 
and  is  nsed  medicinally  as  a  carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation  resembUng  a  hinge.  That 
species  of  articulation  in  which  a  bone 
partly  receives  and  is  partly  received  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  called  angular  ginglymvt. 

GIN'SENG,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Panax, 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  has  a  jointed,  fleshy,  taper 
root,  about  the  site  of  one's  finger,  which 
when  dry  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
with  a  mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness. The  Chinese  value  the  ginseng 
highly,  and,  as  well  as  the  Asiatics  in  ge- 
neral, think  it  almost  an  universal  medi- 
cine. They  have  recourse  to  it  in  all  dis- 
eases, and,  in  short,  have  no  confidence  in 
any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with 
it ;  but  the  virtues  most  Kenerally  ascribed 
to  ginseng,  are  those  or  a  restorative,  a 
provocative,  and  a  cordiaL 

GIBA'FFE,  the  Camblofabd,  [which 
see.]  In  addition  to  the  description  which 
we  have  before  {given  of  this  animal,  we 
here  extract  a  few  lines  relative  to  the 
speed  and  habits  of  the  girafle,  from  a  very 
interesting  account  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Zoological  So- 
ciety (January,  1S36)  by  M.  Thibaut,  who, 
in  company  with  the  Anibs,  had  captured 
seTeral  of  these  animals.  "  The  first  run 
of  the  giraffe  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
swiftest  norse,  if  unaccustomed  to  the  de- 
sert, could  not  come  up  with  it  unless  with 
extreme  difficulty.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a 
mountain,  it  passes  the  heights  with  rapi- 
dity :  iu  fee^  which  are  like  those  of  a 
goat,  endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that 
animal ;  it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incre- 
dible power;  and  horses  cannot,  in  such 
situations,  compete  with  it.  The  giraffe  is 
fond  of  a  wooded  country;  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  its  principal  food,  which  it  takes 
leaf  by  leaf,  collecting  them  from  the  trees 
by  means  of  its  long  tongue.    It  rcgects 


the  thorns,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
ttova  the  camel.  It  is  extremelv  fond  of 
society,  and  is  very  sensible.  I  have  ob- 
served one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no 
longer  saw  its  companions  or  the  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  it." 

GIP-SIES,  or  GYPSIES,  a  wandering 
tribe,  or  race  of  va{!:abonds,  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  strolling  about  and 
subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  low  games,  and 
fortune-telljng.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  as  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  come  from 
Egypt ;  but  it  is  now  believed  they  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Timoor.  Their  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  resembles 
the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  In  short,  the 
late  Bishop  Heber  relates,  in  his  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  that  he  met  with  a  camp  of 
gypsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  mother 
tongue ;  and  he  further  observes,  that  he 
found  the  same  people  in  Persia  and  Russia. 
Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  colour  of  their  skin ; 
the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes;  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth ;  and  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  dis- 
tinguishes even  the  men,  whose  general 
appearance,  however,  is  repulsive  and  shy. 
Though  some  occasionally  follow  a  trade  or 
honest  calling,  they  rarely  settle  perma- 
nently anywhere.  Wherever  the  climate  is 
mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests  and 
deserts,  in  companies.  They  seldom  have 
tents,  but  seek  shelter  fh>m  the  cold  of 
winter  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  thev  build 
huts,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  They  are 
fond  of  instrumental  music,  which  they 
chiefly  practise  by  the  ear,  and  their  lively 
motions  are  remarkable  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar dances.  The  youthful  g^sies  tra- 
verse the  country,  the  men  obtaining  their 
living  by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  &c.,  while 
the  women  invariably  practise  fortune- 
telling  and  chiromancv.  They  are  not  nice 
in  their  food,  but  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh ;  even 
that  of  animals  which  have  died  a  natural 
death.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  beverage ; 
tobacco  their  greatest  luxury;  both  men 
and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  with  avidity, 
and  are  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  satiating  this  inclination.  As 
for  religion  they  have  no  settled  notions  or 
principles:  amongst  the  Turks  they  are 
Mohammedans;  in  Christian  countries,  if 
they  make  any  religious  profession  at  all, 
thei'  follow  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
without,  however,  caring  for  instruction, 
or  having  any  interest  in  the  spirit  of 
religion.  Thev  marry  vrith  none  but  their 
own  race,  but  their  marriages  are  formed  in 
the  rudest  manner,  and  when  a  gypsy  be- 
comcH  tired  uf  bis  wife,  he  will  turn  her  off 
without  ceremony. 

ftTPSIBS   ABB   CAI.LBO   BOOBlflAIfS   IB    rBAKCB,   ARC    CITTAXOS   IN    SrAIH. 
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GIBf  A80L,  a  mineral  of  a  white  or  blniah 
white  colour,  bat  which  when  turned  to- 
wards  the  nm  or  an^  bright  light  reflecU  a 
reddish  tint;  hence  its  name. 

GIRD'BB,  in  architectore,  the  principal 
piece  of  timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  nsnally 
fastened  into  the  brestsummers,  and  the 
joists  are  framed  into  it  at  one  end. 

GIBTONDISTS,  a  repoblican  party  in 
Prance,  of  a  character  lesa  exceptionable 
tlum  many  who  flsnred  in  the  dreadfhl 
acenes  of  the  rerolntion.  They  obtained 
their  appellation  from  several  of  their  most 
distingmriied  members  having  come  firom 
the  department  of  the  Gironde ;  and  they 
were  chiefly  celebrated  by  their  frtal  oppo- 
aition  to  the  mountain  parU  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  eventnally  brought  most  of  them 
to  the  guillotine  or  proscribed  them. 

GIRH)UBTTB  {Freneh,  weathercock),  a 
term  applied  to  numerous  public  characters 
in  France,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  turned  with  every  political  breeie.  To 
mark  these,  a  JHetiotuutire  dM  6inuette$ 
was  published,  containing  their  names,  &c., 
with  a  numbCT  of  weatheroodu  against 
each,  eorresponding  to  the  number  of 
dianges  in  the  individual's  political  creed. 
[In  our  "Biographical  Treaaury  "  we  have 
^ven  the  lives  of  the  most  important  of 
theae — ^aot  indeed  ftir  their  merits,  but  fbr 
tlie  infloenee  they  severally  possessed,  and 
their  wanton  exercise  of  power  during  that 
unparalleled  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions.] 

GIRTBOCK,  in  ichthyology,  the  Laetrta$, 
a  apeeiea  of  gar-fiah. 

GIVSN,  a  term  much  used  by  mathema- 
ticians, to  denote  something  supposed  to 
beknoiwn.  Thus,  if  a  magnitude  be  known, 
it  is  aaid  to  be  a  given  magnitude  if  the 
ratio  betvreen  two  quantities  be  known, 
intities  are  said  to  have  a  ghitn 

oXA'CIBBS,  immense  masses  or  fldds 
of  ice  which  accumulate  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween hig^  mountains,  from  the  melting  of 
the  sMnr  at  their  top,  and  which,  owing 
to  their  elevation,  generally  remain  solid. 
The  ioe  of  the  glaciers  is  entirely  difierent 
from  that  of  the  sea  and  river  water.  It  is 
not  formed  in  layers,  but  consists  of  little 
graina  of  congealed  snow;  and  hence, 
thoui^  perfectly  clear,  and  often  smooth  on 
the  Burau:^  it  is  not  transparent.  As  gla- 
cicra,  in  acme  poeitions,  and  in  hot  sum- 
laers,  deereaae.  they  often  also  increaae  for 
a  number  of  years  so  as  to  render  a  valley 
uninhabitable.  Their  increase  is  caused 
partly  by  alternate  thawing  and  freesing; 
tbair  decrease,  by  the  mountain  rivers, 
wkiefa  often  flow  under  them,  and  thus  form 
an  arch  of  ioe  over  the  torrent.  In  the 
Tyrol,  Switaerland,  Piedunm,  and  Savoy, 
the  glacicra  are  so  nameroovthatthey  have 
been  calculated  to  form  altogether  a  super- 
fldal  extent  of  1484  square  miles. 

6LA'CI8,in  fortilleation.a  Inass  of  earth 
serving  aa  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way, 
having  an  easy  *^^]^  *"  oeclivity  towards 
tliechampaiKit  or  Add. 

GLA'DIATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 


e  qnanti 
I,  Ae.  Ae 


the  legume  of  a  plant  resembling  a  sword 
in  shape. 

GLA'DIATORS,  in  antiauity,  combat- 
ants who  fo.ught  at  the  public  games  in 
Ilome,  for  the  er  tertainmcnt  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves, 
or  condemned  criminals;  but  afterwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  forliire, 
or  from  choiie.  The  gamea  were  com- 
menced by  a  prmlu$io,  in  which  they  fought 
with  weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a  signal, 
they  assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in 
earnest  to  flght  in  neirs.  In  case  the  van- 
quished was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his 
nte  was  decided  by  the  people.  If  they 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  vanquished 


l^adiator,  they  signified  the  same  by  clench- 

mgthe  flngera  of  both  hands  hetvreei *- 

o^er,  and  holding  the  thumbs  u] 


mgtheflnm 

o^er,  and   „  .    „ 

close  together;  the  contrary  was  signifi( 
bv  bendmg  back  their  thumbs.  The  first 
of  these  signals  was  called  poUieem  premert, 
the  second  pollieem  rertere.  The  victors 
were  honoured  with  a  palm  branch,  a  sum 
of  money,  or  other  marks  of  the  people's 
favour;  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  re- 
leased ftom  fturtner  servine,  and  received  as 
a  badge  of  freedom,  the  rudit,  or  wooden 


GLADIOLE,  in  botany,  the  Sword-lily, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Butomu$  or  Flowering- 
rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Ltbelim  or  Car- 
dinal-flower. 

GLA'DIUS,  fLatin,  a  sword) :  whence  /n» 
gladii,  at  right  of  the  sword,  is  used  in  our 
ancient  Latm  authors,  and  in  our  Norman 
laws,  for  supreme  jurisdiction ;  and  it  is 
probably  firom  hence  that,  it  the  creation 
of  an  eari,  he  is  gladUt  tuenmeiua,  to  denote 
his  havinga  jurisdiction  over  the  county. 

GLAirWIN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  IHs. 

GLAIR,  the  white  of  an  egg;  or  any  vis- 
cous transparent  substance  resembling  it. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small  hollow  fol- 
lidei,  ibnned  by  the  convolution  of  a  great 
numbor  of  vessds,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, usually  prorided  with  an  excretoij 
duct,  and  destined  to  separate  some  parti- 
cular fluid  firom  the  mass  of  blood,  or  to 
perfect  the  lymph.  Glands  have  been 
divided  into  timpie,  compound,  conglobate, 
and  conglomerate,  firom  their  structure ;  but 
a  more  proper  division  is  into  lymphatic  and 
teeretory.  Some  glands  are  hard  and  firm, 
and  others  extremely  soft  and  tender:  of 
the  latter  kind  in  particular  are  the  glands 
aitnated  in  the  articulationa  of  the  bones 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  They 
diffler  alao  very  considerably  in  their  colour, 
figure,  and  uses :  some  of  them  are  salival, 
mucous,  and  lymphatic ;  others  are  muci- 
laginous, aebaceous,  and  waxy;  others 
lachrymal,  pituitary,  &c  The  excretory 
duct  tii  a  gland  is  that  through  which  the 
fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  m  glands  always  come  from  the 
■   '  *     appear 


horses. 


neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries  apj 
to  possess  a  uigh  degree  of  irritability. 
GLAN'DERS,  a  virulent  disease  in  hoi 


which  shows  itself  by  a  diwhargeof  n 
firom  the  nostrils. 
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GLANDIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 

German  plate.    3.  Crown  glass,  or  the  best 

applied  to  trees  which  bear  acorna  or  other 

window  glass,  fbrmed    in  laiige   circolar 
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nuts,  as  the  beech  and  oak. 

plates.  4.  Flint  ^ass,  crystal  glass,  or  glass 
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of  lead.    5.  Plate  or  fine  mirror  glasa.  The 
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BiUceoos  and  alkaline  matter.    Pliny  as- 

in pots  made  of  a  pare  refractory  day.  The 
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cribes  its  origin  to  accident.   Certain  mer- 
chants, as  he  relates,  were  driven  into  the 
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month  of  the  Belus,  •  river  in  Syria,  by 
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cess  requirmg  about  forty-eight  hours  fkom 
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hito  the  meltinr  pot,  throagh  the  hole  in 
the  furnace,  and  tbe  fluid  which  sticks  to 
the  iron  is  blown  with  proper  skill ;  a  boy 
generally  assisting  in  the  operation,  who, 
while  it  is  still  red  hot,  joins  to  the  blown 
vessel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  finished, 
it  is  placed  in  an  upper  furnace,  and  kept  in 
a  red  heat  for  some  hours. 

GLASSES,  Ofticai,.  Glasses  intended 
for  opvical  purposes  are  spherically  ground, 
and  called  lenses.  They  are  either  convex 
or  concave,  and  used  either  as  simple  mag- 
nifiers and  spectacles,  or  for  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  The  grinding  of  the  lenses  is 
performed  in  brass  mould^  either  concave 
or  convex,  formed  to  the  same  curvature  as 
that  desired  in  the  lenses;  and  may  be 
worked  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

GLASS'WORT,  in  botany,  the  Saitola,  a 
plaht  of  many  species,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  in  tbe  manufacture  of  glass.  Barilla 
is  tbe  semifhsed  ashes  of  the  SaUola  soda, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain. 

GLAU'BBRITB,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  consisting  of  dry 
sulphate  of  lime  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAU'BER-SALT,  in  chemistry,  sul- 
phate ot  soda,  a  well  known  cathartic. 

GLAUOO'MA,  in  surgery,  a  disease  in 
the  eye,  in  which  tbe  crystaline  humour  has 
a  greenish  or  bluish  gray  appearance,  and 
ita  transparency  is  diminishea. 

GLAU'COUS,  of  a  gray  bluish  eoloor ; 
applied  to  leaves,  &e.  of  plants  which  are 
covered  with  a  fine  sea-green  mealiness,  as 
seen  on  the  underside  of  cabbage-leaves. 

OLA'ZINU,  in  tbe  manufacture  of  pot 
tery,  tbe  encrustation  of  vessels  with  a  vi- 
treous substance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
lead.  After  the  ingredients  are  ground  to- 
rether,  they  are  cucined  with  a  moderate 
beat;  and,  when  cold,  reduced  to  powder. 
When  wanted,  the  powder  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  laid  on  the  ware  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Placed  in  a  furnace,  tbe  violent  heat 
■oon  transforms  this  coating  into  a  perfect 
glass. 

GLEBE  LAND,  in   law,   a  portion  of 
meadow  or  pasture  land  belonging  to  a 
parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  beuehce. 
I      GLEE,  in  musie,  a  composition  of  three 
'  or  more  parts. 

GLENE,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil.  Also  any  slight 
depression  or  cavity  receiving  a  bone  in  ar- 
ticulation. 

G  LI' A  DINE,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  gluten,  a  slightly  transpa- 
rent, brittle  substance,  of  a  straw  colour, 
and  in  smell  resembling  the  honeycomb. 

GLIM'MER,  a  mineral,  resulting  from 
erystalization,  usually  appearing  in  thin, 
flexible  laminae,  which  exhibit  a  high  pn- 
Bsh  and  strong  lustre.  It  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  siate. 

GLI'RES,  the  fourth  order  of  the  class 
Mammalia  in  the  I.innaean  system,  includ- 
ing such  animals  as  have  two  fure  teeth,  a 
aitting  one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet 
with  daws  formed  for  running,  as  the 
beaver,  tbe  hare,  &c. 

GLIS'CERE,  in  medicine,  a  term  some- 


times applied  by  physical  writers  to  tbe 
natural  beat  and  inereaae  of  spirits;  as 
also  to  the  exacerbation  of  fievera  which 
return  neriodically. 

GLISCHROC'HOLOS,  in  medicine,  an 
epithet  for  bilious  viscid  excrements. 

GLOBE,  in  practical  mathematics,  an 
artificial  spherical  body,  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  which  are  represented  the  countries, 
■eas,  &c.  of  our  earth ;  or  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  with  tbe  several  circles  which  are 
conceived  upon  them.  That  virith  tbe  parts 
of  the  earth  delineated  upon  its  surface,  is 
called  the  termtrial  globe;  and  that  with 
the  constellations,  &c.  the  e«U»tial  globe. 
Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  as  maps 
to  distinguiMi  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  They 
are  consequently  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  acquirmg  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy.    [See  Eabth,  As- 

TBONOMT,  AmILLABY  SpBKBB,  &C.] 

GLOBULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetandria,  order  I  Monogynia. 
The  species  are  perennials.  The  leaves  of 
the  Globularia  Alypnm  are  sometimes  used 
medicinalW,  and  are  said  to- act  as  a  power- 
ful but  safe  cathartic. 

GLOB'ULAR  CHART,  a  name  given  to 
the  representation  of  the  surface,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
upon  a  plane,  wherein  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  circles,  nearly  concentric,  tbe  me- 
ridian curves  bending  towards  the  poles, 
and  the  rhumb-lines  are  also  curves. 

GLOFULE,  a  small  particle  of  matter  of 
a  spherical  form;  a  word  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  red  particles  of  blood,  which 
swim  in  a  transparent  serum,  and  may  be 
discovered  hy  the  microscope. 

GLOM'EBATE,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  gland  formed  of  a  conglomeration  of 
san^neous  vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but 
fhmisbed  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GL0MERATU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
that  signifies  growing  together  in  a  globular 
form,  as  apiea  glomerata,  a  spike  having  the 
spikelets  variously  heaped  together :  pani- 
eula  glomerata,  a  glomerate  panicle  having 
the  fiowera  heaped  pretty  close  together. 

GLOSSA'GRA,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 
pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLOSS'ARY,  a  dictionary  or  vocabularr, 
explaining  obscure  or  antiquated  words 
found  in  old  anthon. 

GL08S0-?HARTNGE'AL  NERVES,  in 
anatomy,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  firom  the  processes  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  run  to  the  medulla  epinalie,  and  ter- 
minate by  numeroiu  branches  in  tbe  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

GLOS'SOCELE,  m  medicine,  an  ex- 
trusion of  the  tongue. 

GLOT'TIS,  m  anatomy,  the  narrow 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  aaperia 
arteria  or  wind-pipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation 
and  contraction,  contributes  to  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice. 

GLOW-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
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of  the  genui  JUmjvyrWj  remaikable  for  its 
luminoos  appearance  in  the  dark,  which 
proceeils  from  a  vivid  phosphoric  light  with 
which  nature  has  prorided  it.  Ttee  riow- 
wonn  is  seen  about  the  months  of  June, 
Jul7,  and  August.  The  light  which  is  per- 
eeived  towaras  the  lower  extremity  of  its 
bodj,  is  produced  by  a  phosphoric  liquor. 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  varying  the 
degree  of  its  brightness,  and  even  of 
wholly  extinguishing  it;  so  that  if  an  ob- 
server  approach  the  spot  where  he  has 
perceived  it,  it  often  happens  that  the 
creature  renders  itsdf  wholly  invisible.  It 
seems  probable,  that  it  does  not  emit 
light,  either  when  movfaig,  or  when  ap« 
prehensive  of  danger.  The  lirhts,  which 
are  perceived  along  the  gronnc^  are  never 
seen  to  change  thieir  places;  and  if  the 
insect  be  taken,  and  carried  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  itself  at  rest,  it  will  shine 
daring  the  whole  journey,  vet  when  set 
down,  even  in  the  dark,  it  will  immediately 
withdraw  its  Inminousness.  If,  in  this  case, 
a  light  be  procured,  it  vrill  be  found  that 
it  is  crawUng  fan  seardi  of  a  station. — 80 
much  has  bMn  written  on  the  glow-vrorm's 
light,  and  so  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
f«r  devoting  more  space  than  the  sulqect 
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tively  examined.  The  larvK  are  seen  creep- 
ing about,  and  shining  during  the  fine 
nights  of  autumn,  and  the  light  they  emit  is 
to  direct  them  to  their  food.  They  feed  on 
small  snails,  the  carcases  of  insects,  ftc. 
They  frequently  cast  off  their  skins :  after 
the  expiration  of  about  one  year  and  nine 
months  from  their  birth,  they  arrive  at  their 
perfect  size.  They  then  cease  to  eat,  cast 
off  their  skin,  and  assume  another  ap- 
pearance. The  form  of  the  perfect  inseet 
may  be  discovered  through  a  thin  skin 
that  covers  them.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  two  or  three  weeks,  (scarcelv  ever 
moving)  they  throw  off  their  last  skin  and 
arrive  at  perfection.  The  male  then  Bp- 
pears  a  perfect  beetle,  with  wings  and  cover 
to  the  same.  The  female,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  ndther  wings,  nor  wing-cases; 
she  is  huTKcr  than  the  male,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour.  It  is  the  female  that  principally 
shines  in  a  perfect  state.  Her  light  is  &r 
superior  to  that  emitted  by  the  lurvx,  and 


arises  firom  the  three  last  rings  of  the  body 
on  the  lower  side."  In  Mr.  John  Murray's 
"  Researches'*  the  cause,  nature,  and  uses 
of  this  phenomenon  are  skilfuUy  treated; 
and  he  thus  concludes  his  ingenious  ob- 
servations: "The  use  to  which  it  is  sub- 
servient in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  diiBcult 
to  ascertain — '  we  see  but  in  part.'  Its  very 
existence,  however,  proves  that  it  is  a  oon- 
dition  indispensable  to  its  being.  Providence 
has  tipt  the  insect  with  living  fire— a  non- 
matenal  ignition— burning,  yet  not  oon- 
sumed — even  extinguished  by  a  tempter- 
ature  which  the  animal  system,  vrith  which 
it  is  so  singnlariv  interwoven,  cannot  with- 
stand. It  may  oe  a  '  lamp  to  its  path,'  to 
guide  it  to  its  fi>od,  subserving  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  warding  off  its  enemies — 
while  It  may  also  be  the  luminous  point 
that  directs  the  nightingale  to  its  proper 

GLU'CINE,  or  GLUCrNA,  a  very  rare 
earth,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  analysing  the  beryL  It  is  invi- 
sible in  the  fire  and  insoluble  m  water,  but 
combines  with  acids^  making  with  them 
soluble  salts. 

GLUE,  inspissated  animal  gluten ;  a  te- 
nadoas  viscid  matter,  which  serves  as  a 
cement.  It  is  made  firom  the  parings  of  hides 
and  other  ofUs  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
then  straining  off  the  impurities  and  boil- 
ing them  again.  The  best  glue  is  that 
wmch  is  oldest ;  and  the  surest  way  to  try 
its  goodness,  is  to  1»  a  piece  to  stem  three 
or  rour  days,  and  if  it  swell  conBiderably 
vrithout  melting;  and  when  taken  out  re- 
sumes its  former  dryness,  it  is  excellent. 

GLUME,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or  oorcOla 

GLUTEAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  internal 
iliac  arterr,  which  supplies  the  ghUeul 
mutcleti  the  latter  being  three  large  mus- 
cles on  each  ude  of  the  rump. 

GLUTEN,  an  adhesive  and  dastic  sub- 
stance aiinilar  to  glue,  which  is  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  wheat  dour  or 
other  vegetable  substances.  It  contributes 
much  to  the  nutritive  quality  of  flour,  and 
gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  animal  tendon  or  membrane, 
is  very  tenadous,  and  may  be  used  as  a  ce- 
ment for  broken  porcelain  vessels.  When 
dried  in  the  air  or  a  stove,  gluten  dimi- 
nishes greatly  in  sise,  becomes  hard,  brit- 
tle, glistening,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  fat  and  essential 
oils,  and  nearly  so  in  water. 

GLUTINOUS,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied  to  a  lea^  &c.  whicn  is  besmeared 
vdth  a  sUppeiT  moisture. 

GLUTTON,  in  Ecology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Vmu,  fqund  in  the  north  of  En- 
rope  and  Siberia.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  but  has  short  legs,  and  moves 
slowly.  It  is  very  voradous,  and  in  order 
to  catch  its  prey,  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from 
that  darts  down  upon  its  victim. 

GLT'CERINE,  in  chemistry,  a  sweet 
substance  which  may  be  extracted  from 
fists.    lu  constituent  paru  are  carbon,  liy- 
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diogen,  And  oxjrgen.  Water  combiuei  with 
it  in  almost  all  proportions;  alcohol  dis* 
solves  it;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
add ;  and  solphnrie  acid  transforms  it  into 

GLT'CINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
diMtelpkiadeeandria  class  of  plants,  with  a 
papilionaeeotts  flower,  and  an  oblong  bilo* 
cular  pod,  containing  kidney-shaped  seeds, 
scarlet  and  spotted  with  black. 

GLTCONIAN,  a  verse  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetrr,  consisting  of  three  feet,  a 
spondee,  a  cnoriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic. 

GLTPH,  in  the  fine  arts,  any  channel  or 
cavity  intended  as  an  ornament. 

GLTPHO'GaAPHT,  an  art  by  which  the 
operations  of  drawing  and  engravinir,  which 
were  formerly  distinct,  are  combined  in  one. 
It  consisU  in  depositing  npon  a  plate  of 
metal  a  thin  stratam  of  wax,  or  any  other  soft 
substance  on  which  a  subject  or  design  is  en- 
graved, the  depth  of  the  incisions  being  de 
termioed  by  the  thickness  of  the  soft  coat- 
ing. When  the  engraving  is  thus  made,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  electrotype  process,  bjr 
which  a  sheet  of  copper  ur  other  suitable 
metal  is  deposited  njMin  it.  When  this  is  de- 
tached it  will  exhibit  in  relief  the  engraving, 
and  printed  impressions  may  be  produced 
from  tt  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  wood- 
cut, to  which  it  is  analogous. 

GLTPTOG'RAPHY.  a  description  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

GNAT,  in  entomology,  the  Culex,  a  ge- 
niu  of  insects,  whose  cylindrical  body  is 
composed  of  eight  rings.  Thev  have  six 
legs,  and  their  month  is  formed  by  a  flexi- 
ble sheath,  inclosine  bristles  pointed  like 
stings.  The  gnat  of  this  country  is  compa- 
ratively hannless;  but  those  of  warmer 
climates  are  peculiarly  annoying,  especially 
in  marshy  situations. 

GNEISS,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  ag- 
gregated rock,  composed  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica,  of  a  structure  mote  or  less  slaty. 
It  nasses  on  one  side  into  granite,  from 
whiJBh  it  differs  in  its  slaty  structure,  and 
on  the  other  into  mica  elate.  It  is  rich  in 
metallic  ores.  With  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  gneiss,  it  may  be  rentarked  that  it 
is  the  principal  rock  of  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts. It  forms  the  declivities  of  immense 
mountain  chains  of  granite,  and  even  con- 
stitutes entire  mountains  of  itself.  It  is 
the  predominating  rock  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  &c. 

GNOMES,  spirits  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  whose 
care  mines,  quarries,  &e.  are  assigned. 

GNOMON,  in  dialling,  the  stvle  or  pin 
of  a  dial  which  by  *^'  shadow  shows  the 
hour  of  the  day.  The  vrord  is  Greek,  and 
literally  signifies  something  that  makes  a 
thine  known.    It  represents  the  axis  of  the 

earth. Onomon,  m   geometry,   a  figure 

formed  by  the  two  complements  vrith  ei- 
ther of  the  parallelograms  about  the  dia- 
meter.  In  astronomy,   a  style  erected 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
fina  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

GNOMON'ICS,    the   art  or   science  of 


dialling,  or  of  constructing  dials  to  show 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon. 

GNOMIOMET3ICAL.  The  ^lumteiNe. 
Irical  tele»eop«  and  miero$eop«  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals 


ciination  of  strata,  and  the  apparent 
nitude  of  angles  when  the  eye  u  not  plaora 


'8 
by  reflection,  and  for  ascertaining  the  in- 
trata. 

Jeswi 

at  the  vertex. 

GNOSTICS, «  sect  of  philosophen  that 
arose  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who 
pretended  they  were  the  onl^  men  who  had 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  Chnstian  rehgion. 
They  finrmed  tar  themselves  a  system  of 
theology,  agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of 
^ythagoras  and  Plato,  and  fancied  they 
discovered  deeper  mysteries  in  the  Scrip, 
tures  than  were  perceived  by  those  whom 
they  considered  as  simple  and  ignorant. 
They  held  that  aU  natures,  intelligible,  in- 
tellectual, and  material,  are  derived  by  sue- 
eesxivc  emanations  from  the  Deity.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  designated  sec- 
tarians of  various  descriptions,  but  who  all 
agreed  in  certain  opinions ;  and  the  tenet 
vrnfch  seems  most  particulariy  to  distin- 
guish the  Gnostic  name,  was  the  existence 
of  two  first  principles,  or  deities,  the  one 
the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil. 

GNU.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  antelope, 
naving  horns  bent  forward  at  the  base  and 
backward  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Africa;  and  its  form  partakes  of 
that  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  deer.  The 
fpiu  is  a  lively  capricious  animal ;  and  when 
irritated,  it  expresses  iu  resentment  by 
plun^ng,  curveting;  tearing  the  ground 
with  iu  hoofs,  and  hutting  vrith  its  head. 
These  animals  feed  in  large  herds,  and  it  is 
only  when  stragglers  have  been  acciden- 
tally separated  from  the  herd,  that  any  of 
them  are  found  in  a  solitary  state. 

GOAT,  in  zoology,  a  <}uadruped  of  the 
genus  Capra;  nearlv  the  size  of  a  sheep,  but 
stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile.  The 
horns  are  hollow,  erect,  and  scabrous. 
They  delieht  to  frequent  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  subsist  on  scanty  coarse  food. 
The  milk  of  goats  is  sweet  and  nourishing, 
and  their  flesh  ftimishes  provisions  to  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  where  they  abound. 
But  the  skin  is  the  mos(  valuable  part  of 
this  animaL  It  is  prepared  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  takes  the  ave  better  than  any 
other  skin,  and  is  well  known  under  the 

name  of  wmroeeo. ^The  Catkwur*  goat, 

from  whose  backs  are  procured  the  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  is  smaller  than  the  common  domes* 
tic  goat,  and  has  long,  silky,  flne  hair,  not 

curled,   as  in   the  Angora   goat. ^The 

Angora  goat  is  also  famished  vrith  soft, 
silky  hair,  of  a  silver  white  colour,  hanging 
down  in  long  curling  locks.  From  the 
wool  of  this  goat  the  finest  camlets  are 
made. 

GOAT'S  BEARD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  geniis  Tragopogon, 

GOAT'S-THOBN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Jatragalut. 

GOAT-SUCKER,   in    ornithology,   an 
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AmericAD  bird,  of  the  genus  Caprimulgtu ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the 
teats  of  the  goats.  Like  the  owl,  this  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  dis- 
turbed, or  in  dark  and  gloomy  days  when 
its  eyes  are  not  dazxled  by  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun. 

GOBELINS,  or  Hotbl-Botal  db  Gobb- 
1.11(8,  a  celebrated  academy  for  tapestry- 
drawing,  and  manufactory  of  tapestry, 
erected  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel,  at 
Paris,  by  Louis  XIY.  in  the  year  1666. 
The  place  was  previously  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  dyeing  manufactory  establish- 
ed there  by  Giles  and  John  Gobelins,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  These  eminent  dyers 
discovered  a  method  of  producing  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  their  name;  and  so  extensive  has  been  ' 
their  fame^  that  not  only  the  colour,  but  j 
the  house  in  which  their  business  was  car-  i 
ried  on,  and  the  river  they  made  use  o^  are  ' 
called  GobelinM.  I 

GO'BT,  (the  Cfo&tiM  of  Linnaeus)  in  ich- 
thyology, a  salt-water  fish,  of  the  acantUop- 
terygious  genus,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  much  es- 
teemed as  food. 

GOD,  the  appellation  which  we  ^ve  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ; 

the  Supreme  Being. The  words  god  and 

goddeat  are  also  the  appellatives  common  to 
the  heathen  deities;  which  they  divided 
into  dii  majorum  gentium,  and  dii  minorum 
gentium  ;  that  is,  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior Rods.  Another  division  was  taken 
from  tneir  place  of  residence;  thus  there 
were  celestial,  terrestrial,  infernal,  marine, 
and  sylvan  gods.  They  were  also  divided 
into  animal  and  natural  gods:  the  animal 
gods  were  mortals,  who  had  been  raised  to 
divinity  by  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and 
the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature,  such 
as  the  stars,  the  elements,  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  There  were  also  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  particular 
persons;  some  had  the  care  of  women  in 
child-birth;  others,  the  care  of  children 
and  young  persons;  and  others  were  the 
deities  of  marriage.  Each  action,  virtue, 
and  profession  hM.  also  its  particular  rod: 
the  shepherds  had  their  Pan ;  the  garden- 
ers, their  Flora ;  the  learned,  their  Mercury 
and  Minerva ;  and  the  poets,  their  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. 

GOIKFATHER,  and  GODOIfOTHER, 
the  man  and  woman  who  are  sponsors  for 
a  child  at  baptism ;  who  promise  to  answer 
for  Ms  future  conduct,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mise that  he  shaH  follow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue,  by  this  means  laying  themselves 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  in- 
struct the  child  and  watch  over  his  con- 
duct. This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  ChrisUan  church,  and  was  probably 
instituted  to  prevent  children  being  brouzht 
up  in  idolatrv,  in  case  their  parents  died  oe- 
fore  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

GOiywiT,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
gralHc  order  and  genus  Seohpax.  It  has 
a  bill  four  inches  long;  the  feathers  of  the 
neck,  head,  and   back,  are  of  a  reddish 


brown;  those  on  the  belly  white,  and  the 
tail  is  regulariy  barred  with  black  and 
white.  This  fowl  frequents  fens  and  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy. 

GOITRE,  in  medicine,  a  large  tumour 
that  forms  gradually  on  the  throat  between 
the  trachea  and  the  skin. 

GOLD,  a  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  heaviest 
metal  except  platina,  being  the  most  solid 
and  the  least  porous :  and  not  being  liable 
to  be  injured  by  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be 
used  as  coin.  It  is  wholly  incapable  of  rust, 
and  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon.  Its 
lustre  does  not  equal  that  of  steel,  pUtina, 
or  silver,  but  it  surpasses  the  other  metals 
in  this  respect.  It  requires  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it,  remaining  unaltered  in  the  degree 
of  heat  that  fhses  tin  or  lead,  but  running 
with  a  leas  potent  heat  than  is  necessary  to 
the  fusing  of  iron  or  copper.  It  does  not 
retain  its  colour  till  the  time  of  its  melt- 
ing, but  becomes  ignited  and  white  before 
it  runs,  and  when  in  fusion,  it  appears  of  a 

{ale  bluish  green  colour  on  the  surf^we. 
t  amalgamates  the  most  readily  of  all  the 
metals  with  quicksilver.  When  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  it  vei^  easily  and  very  intimately 
blends  itself  with  silver,  and  when  mixed 
with  that  metal,  vnll  also  run  into  a  mass 
with  iron.  The  ductility  and  malleability  of 
gold  is  such,  that  one  groin  of  it  will  cover 
upwards  of  fifty  square  inches,  and  an  ounce 
is  capable  of  being  extended  in  the  form  of 
wire  many  hundred  miles.  The  heat  of  the 
strongest  Aimace  does  uot  change  the  me- 
tallic properties  of  gold;  but  by  a  long  con- 
tinued application  of  the  violent  power  of 
the  sunbeams,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass,and  instantaneously  by  means 
of  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  calcined,  and 
even  reduced  to  glass.  Gold  is  found  in 
beds  of  quarts,  sand-stone,  &c.  and  also  in 
many  rivers,  particularly  in  Peru,  in  minute 
and  irregular  grains,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  aold  duat.  The  mineral  for- 
mations in  which  this  metal  occurs,  are 
the  crvstaline  primitive  rocks,  trap  rocks, 
and  alluvial  grounds.  It  never  (Mredomi- 
nates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute 
veins  by  itself.  It  is  either  disseminated 
or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  grainv  on 
their  surface,  or  implanted  in  their  cavities 
under  the  shape  of  filaments  or  erystalixed 
twigs.  The  pnncipal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  coinaf^  It  mu  been  with 
mankind,  fh)m  time  immemorial,  the  repre- 
sentative sign  of  every  species  of  propmy. 
Even  before  the  art  of  coining  was  invent- 
ed, it  passed  for  money  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found  in  the  earth;  and  in 
this  form  it  still  eiyoys  a  currency  in  many 
parts  of  Afirica  It  is  rarely  employed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity,  but  is  almost  uni- 
versally alloyed  with  copper,  or  with  silver, 
in  order  to  increase  iu  bardnesB. 

GOLDBEATERS'  SKIN,  the  Bkin  or 
membrane  of  any  animal,  particulariy  the 
intfatinum  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold- 
beaters lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal 
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while  tbey  beat  it,  wberebv  tbe  membrane 
ia  rendered  very  tbin,  and  made  fit  to  be 
applied  to  cnU  and  fretb  wounds. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER,  in  ehronologr.  is 
tbat  nnmber  wbicb  indicates  tbe  year  or  the 
lunar  cycle,  for  any  siren  time.  It  was  call- 
ed the  Golden  Nnmber,  because  in  tbe  an- 
dent  calendar  It  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  acoonnt  of  iu  ^reat  jaseftdness  in 
ecclesiastical  computations,  especially  in 
ftxing  the  time  of  Easter.  It  was  likewise 
caUed  tbeTrime,  because  it  pointed  out  tbe 
first  day  of  tbe  new  moon,  primum  lunm. 
To  find  tbe  Golden  Number,  add  1  to  tbe 
year  of  our  Lord,  divide  tbe  sum  by  19,  and 
the  remainder  is  tbe  Golden  Number,  the 
quotient  at  tbe  same  time  expressinir  the 
nnmber  of  cycles  which  have  revolved  firom 
the  beginning  of  tbe  year  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

GOLDEN-FLE'ECE,  in  the  mythdopcal 
fables  of  the  andenU,  signified  tbe  skin  or 

H(  le 


the    Mso  ui    fcue   (;uiuuiua  xuuichi    luiu  vUC 

greenish  jellow  goldfinch,  wbicb  is  a  most 
elegant  bud ;  tbe  fore-part  of  its  bead,  and 
tbe  upper  put  of  the  throat  being  covered 
with  fine  scarlet«colonred  feathers,  the  top 
of  the  head  ash-ooloured,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  a  yellowish-green. 

GOLD-FISH',  in  ichthyology,  an  elepnf 
fish  of  a  gold  colour,  of  tbe  genus  Cypnnua, 
and  of  tbe  size  of  a  pilchard.  It  was  on- 
ally  brought  from  China,  and  is  now 
)t  in  small  ponds,  glass  globes  or  other 
vessels,  by  way  of  ornament.  Thev  are  said 
to  be  very  prolific,  and  are  easily  bred,  re- 


quiring soareely  anv  farther  attention  tlum 
'  at  of  frequently  changing  the  water. 
GOLD-LEAF',  or  LEAF-GOLD',  gold 


that  is  foliated  or  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 
The  thickness  varies  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed :  that  which  is 
intended  for  gold- wire  is  much  thicker  than 
that  for  tbe  frames  of  pictures.  Gold  is 
beaten  on  a  block  of  marble,  with  hammers 
of  polished  iron.  It  is  first  reduced  from 
the  ingot  to  the  thickness  of  paper;  then 
cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  s( 


S'aced  between  skins;  beaten  thinner; and 
vided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.  The  finished  leaves  of  gold  are 
put  up  in  small  books  made  of  sinKle  leaves 
of  soft  paper,  rubbed  over  with  red  chalk  to 
prevent  adhesion  between  them.  Boyle  has 
observed  that  a  grain  of  gold,  reduced  to 
leaves,  wijl  cover  a  surface  of  fifty  square 
inches,  that  each  one  of  these  square  inches 
may  be  divided  into  46,666  other  little 
square  and  tliat,  of  course,  the  entire 
amount  of  surface  derived  fix>m  one  grain 
of  gold  is  capable  of  being  divided  into 
3,333,800  parts,  each  of  which  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  short,  such  is  the  won- 
derful extension  which  the  gold-beater  is 
enabled  to  give  to  this  precious  metal,  that 
it  hay  been  estimated  that  an  equestrian 
statue,  of  the  natural  size,  may  be  gilded 
with  a  piece  of  gold  not  exceeding  in  value 
ten  shillings. 

GOLD-WI'BE,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  sU- 
▼er,  superficially  gilt,  and  afterwards  drawn 
throogb  a  vast  number  of  holes  of  different 
bores  (according  to  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing) in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  reaui- 
aite  fineness,  which  is  sometimes  equal  to 
that  of  a  hair.  Before  each  time  or  draw-  { 
ing,  it  is  covered  with  wax,  to  save  the  gold 

from  beinsr  worn  away. Gold-wire fiatted, 

tbe  wire  ureadv  described,  fiatted  between 
rollers  of  polished  sted,  and  used  in  spin- 
ninpr,  wearing,  lace-making,  and  em- 
broidery.——OoM  thread,  or  »pwn  gold,  is  a 
flatted  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid  over 
a  thtead  of  yellow  siUc,  by  twisting  with  a 
wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

GOLDSMITH,  an  artisan  who  manufac- 
tures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Also,  one  who  deals  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver vessds.  The  company  of  goldsmiths 
were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Richard 

GOTiDTLOCKS,  a  name  given  to  certain 
plants  of  the  genera  CrytocomatcaA.  Gnapha- 

GOLF,  a  game  with  bat  and  ball,  much 
practised  in  the  north  of  England. 

GOM'PHOSIS,  iu  anatomy,  a  spedes  of 
articulation,  wherein  one  bone  is  set  in  the 
other,  like  a  nail  or  peg;  as  the  teetli 
within  the  jaws. 

GOMU'TI,  in  botanv,  the  Boraett  go- 
mutue,  a  spedes  of  palm,  growing  in  the 
Indian  islands;  from  the  back  of  which  a 
valuable  fibrous  substance  is  obtained  that 
is  manufactured  into  cordage.  It  under- 
goes no  |>reparation  but  that  of  spinnin;; 
and  twistug;  no  material  similar  to  our 
tar  or  pitch  being  necessarr,  as  it  possesses, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  auality  of  re- 
sisting alternations  of  heat  and  moisture. 

GONG-GONG,  or  TAMTAM,  a  kind  of 
cymbal  used  by  the  Chinese,  made  of  cop- 
per alloyed  with  tin. 

GON'DOLA,  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  gene- 
rally about  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
terminating  at  each  end  iu  a  sharp  point  or 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  a  man.  It  is 
much  used  at  Venice  on  the  canals,  and  in 
other  parU  of  Italy,  for  a  passage  boat.    It 
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is  asiuillj  rowed  by  two  men,  called  goudo- 
lien. 

GONG,  a  Chinese  mnsical  instrument, 
of  a  circnlar  form,  made  of  tin  and  co)>uer, 
which  Tibrates  on  being  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet  covered  with  leather. 

GONIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring solid  angles,  <»  the  inclination  of 
planes. 

GOOS'ANDER,  in  omithologr,  a  migra- 
tory fowl  of  the  genua  Mergut,  the  diver  or 
plunger. 

GOOSE,  a  well  known  domestic  fowl,  of 
the  genns  Ahom^  which  exists  in  a  «-ild  as 
well  as  a  tame  state.  The  gray  lay  goose, 
or  common  wild  goose,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  species,  and  is  easUr  tamed :  from 
this  sort  has  sprung  the  domestic  breed. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  species. 

GOOS'EBRRRT,  in  botany,  a  shrub  (the 
Ribea  prostutaria)  that  is  set  with  prickles, 
and  yields  a  Aruit  of  an  oval  and  globular 
flgnre,  containing  many  small  seeds  in  a 
pulpv  substance.  It  is  a  bush  much  cnlti- 
TBted  in  gardens. 

G008  EFOOT  fChenopodiumJ,  a  genus 
of  plants,  containing  twenty-six  species, 
most  of  them  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent.  Many  of 
the  species  grow  abundantly  in  waste  places 
throughout  Europe;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
asput^s.  The  Chenopodimm  quinoa  of 
Chili  is  very  celebrated  in  that  country, 
and  is  cwrefully  cultivated  both  for  the 
leaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter  of  which  are 
used  instead  of  millet. 

GOOS'E-NECK,  in  a  ship,  a  piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the 
lanyard  of  the  whip-staff,  or  the  wheel-rope 
comes,  for  steering  the  ibip. 

GOOS'EWING,  in  seaman's  langua^, 
a  sail  set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ship ; 
also  the  clews  or  lower  comers  of  a  ship's 
main-sail  or  fore-sail  when  the  middle  part 
is  furled. 

GOEDIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a  knot 
made  in  the  harness  of  the  chariot  of  Oor- 
dins,  king  of  Phrygia,  so  very  intricate,  that 
there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or 
ended.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  be 
who  should  untie  this  knot  should  be  mas- 
ter of  Asia.  Alexander  baring  undertaken 
It,  and  fearing  that  his  inabflity  to  untie 
it  should  prove  an  ill  aupiry,  cut  it  asun- 
der with  his  sword,  and  thus  either  accom- 
plished or  eluded  the  oracle.  Hence,  in 
modem  language,  to  cut  the  Onrdian  knot 
is  to  remove  a  difficnlty  by  bold  or  unusual 


GOR'DIUS,  the  Hair  vrorm,  a  genus  of 
the  Vermee  Inteetina,  of  which  there  are 
five  species.  The  Gordiue  aqtuitieua  is  of 
the  thickness  of  a  hog's  bristle,  and  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long;  is  fbund  in  stag- 
nant waters,  and  twists  itself  into  various 
contortions  and  knots.  The  head  is  ob- 
tttselv  conical,  vrith  a  simple  circular  ter- 
minal pore  for  a  month,  firom  which  a  sort 
of  membrane  can  be  forced  by  pressure. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  but  vrithin  an  inch  of 
the  tail  there  is  a  small  space  which  is 


roughened  on  the  sides  vrith  very  minute 
granules.  The  tail  is  bilid,  the  processes 
short,  equal,  and  obtuse.  This  singular 
worm  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  change ; 
and  its  never-ceasing  contortions  have  a 
sort  of  painful  character,  which  involun- 
tarily sunest  a  comparison  of  it  to  "the 
worm  that  never  dieth." 

GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Tuscan  and  Daric  capitals,  Iving 
between  the  astragal,  above  th^baft  of  the 
column  and  the  annulets. -Tn  fortifica- 
tion, the  entrance  of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or 
other  outvrork. 

GOR'GED,  in  heraldry,  bearing  a  crovm. 
ccmmet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck. 

GOS'HAWK,  in  ornithology,  a  voracious 
fowl  of  the  genns  Faleo,  larger  than  the 
common  bustard,  bat  of  a  more  slender 
shape. 

G08TEL,  a  revelation  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  fallen  man  through  a  mediator,  in- 
cluding the  character,  actions,  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
four  Evangelists. 

GOS'SAMER,  a  fine  filmy  substance,  like 
cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air  in  calm  clear 
weather,  esoecially  in  autumn.  It  is  mostly 
seen  in  stuoble  fields  and  on  fiirae  or  low 
bushes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
species  of  spider. 

GOSSTPaUM,  Cotton,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  ten  species;  most  of 
these  are  Asiatic  plants,  but  some  are  of 
American  growth  and  culture.     [See  Cor- 

lOB.l  

GOTHIC  STYLE,  in  architecture,  a  style 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height 
than  breadth,  and  a  profiisiou  of  ornaments, 
in  imitation  of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the 
principal  characteristics. 

GOV'ERNMENT,  that  form  of  funda- 
mental rules  and  princioles  by  mhich  a 
nation  or  state  is  governed.  If  this  power 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  mo- 
narckp;  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an 
arietoeraey;  and  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  or  those  chosen  by  them,  a  drmo- 
cracy.  The  executive  government  is  the 
power  of  administering  public  affairs ;  the 
tegiaUttive  government,  that  of  making  the 
laws.  In  England,  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  in  the  king  (or  queen  regnant)  and 
his  ministers;  but  the  legislative  govern- 
ment is  in  the  parliament,  that  is,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons;  whence  the  consti- 
tution of  England  is  denominated  a  mixed 

government. Government  is  also  a  post 

or  office  which  gives  a  person  the  power  or 
right  to  govern  or  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
or  province,  either  supremely  or  by  depu- 
tation.    Thus,  the  government  of  Ireland 

is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant. Gorem- 

nunt,  in  grammar,  the  influence  of  a  Bord 
in  regara  to  construction,  as  when  estab- 


lished tisage  requires  that  one  word  should 

cause  anouu 

mood. 


het  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or 


GOUGE,  an  instrument  or  tool,  used  h\ 
TBrious  artificers,  being  a  sort  of  nmnd 
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boUow  cbisel  for  rntthig  «r  hollowiiig  oat  ' 
ather  vood  or  stone. 

GOURD,  or  CAL'ABASH,  a  chmoinff 
plant,  bearinir  a  pulpy  edible  fruit;  allied 
to  the  cucuuiber,  melon,  squash,  ISic^  and 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
also  by  the  aborigines  of  America,  previous 
to  iu  discovery  by  the  Europeans.  The 
leaves  are  rounded  and  slightly  viscous ;  the 
flowers  white,  and  somewhat  stellated;  and 
the  fruit  Ikrge,  varying  much  in  shape  in 
ditferent  varieties.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia 
the  lower  classes  boil  it  in  vinegar,  or  make 
it  into  a  sort  of  pudding  by  tilling  the  shell 
with  rice  and  meat. 

GOUT,  or  AKTHMTIS,  in  medicine,  a 
very  punful  disease,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the  I 
feet.     It  is  often  periodical  or  intermitting.  ! 
It  is  a  disease  which  seldom  attacks  young  { 
people,  and  is  attended  with  the  secretion  | 
of  the  superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is 
no  lon|^  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  bones,  but   which,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  the  organs  of  secretion,  is 
deposited  beneath  the  skin,  or  accumuUtes 
internally,  thus  producing  chalk  stones  and 
variotis  internal  concretions. 

GRACE,  in  objects  of  taste,  a  certain 
species  of  beauty,  which  appears  to  consist 

in  the  union  of  elegance  and  dignity. In 

thcolcMnr,  the  free  unmerited  love  and  favour 
of  God ;  or  the  divine  influence  in  restrain- 
ing from  sin. Days  <ff  Grace,  in  com. 

mercial  law,  three  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  has  become  due. 

^Tbe  word  ffraee  is  also  tised  in  speaking 

of  or  to  a  duke  or  duchess,  as  your  Grace, 

bis  or  her  Grace. The  Grace;  among  the 

heathen  world,  were  female  beauties  deitied : 
they  were  three  in  number ;  Aglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrosyne,  the  constant  attendants 
of  Venua.— 'In  music  grace*  are  turns, 
trills,  and  shakes,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  embellishment. 

GRA'CLLIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  of  the 
1^,  so  called  trom  its  slendcrness. 

GBAOATlON.in  general,  the  ascending 
sterp  by  step,  or  proceeding  in  a  regular  and 
uniform  nuuiner.  it  aUo  means  a  degree 
in  any  order  or  series.  Thus  we  say,  there 
is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  being;  or  we 
olfserve  a  gradation  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety tram  a  rude  state  to  civilized  life. 

Gr€idationt  in  lo|pc,  is  an  argumentation, 
consisting  of  four  or  more  propositions,  so 
disposed,  as  that  the  atttribute  of  the  ftrst 
is  the  subject  of  the  second;  and  the  attri- 
bute of  the  second,  the  subject  of  the  third ; 
and  so  on,  till  the  last  attribute  come  to  be 
predicated  of  the  subtjert  of  the  first  pro- 
position.  Gradation,  in  chemistry,  a  pro- 
cess by  which  metals  are  gradually  raised 
to  a  still  hiKher  dc(rree  of  purity. 

GRA'OIENT.  The  hteral  meaning  of 
this  WOTd  is,  "moviug  by  steps,"  but  it  has 
lately  been  uaed  technically  to  denote,  iu 
reference  to  railways,  their  deviation  from 
a  level  sorfisce  to  an  inclined  plane. 

GOAirUATE,  one  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  at  an  univeraity,  or  from  jome  pro- 


fessional incorporated  society,  after  a  dtie 
course  of  studv.  and  suitable  examination. 
GRAFTINb,  in  horticulture,  the  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a  branch  of  one  tree  into 
the  stock  of  another,  so  that  it  mav  receive 
nourishment  from  it,  while  at  tne  same 
time  it  produces  a  new  tree,  Uke  the  old 
one  whence  the  graft  was  taken.  The  use 
of  grafting  is  to  propagate  aoy  curious 
sorts  of  firuits,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their 
kinds.  All  good  fhiits  have  been  obtained 
accidentally  from  seeds ;  and  of  the  seeds 
of  these  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  they 
will  produce  flruit  worthy  of  cultivation; 
but  when  shoots  are  token  from  such  trees 
asbearigood  fruit,  no  alteration  need  be 
apprehended.  The  reason  of  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  grafting  is  differently  ex- 
plained; but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  fnrility  j 
with  which  the  tender  cion  can  assimilate 
the  juices  already  prepared  b^  the  stuck,  ' 
than  those  which  it  must  draw  immediately  j 
from  the  earth,  if  planted. 

GRAIN,  the  generic  name  of  the  seeds  | 
of  m'heat,  barley,  oats,  rice.  &c.    All  kinds  I 
of  ^rain  contain  nutritious  particles  of  a  i 
similar  character,  although  they  vary,  both  | 
in  their  quantity  and  in  their  mixture,  iu 
various  g^ns ;  out  their    most    valunble  I 
elements  ue,— gluten,    which    affords  the  | 
strongest    nourishment    for    the    animal  ' 
body ;  fecuUt  or  ttarch,  which,  though  nut  I 
BO  nutritious  as  gluten,  seems  to  render  it  ' 
more  digestible;  and   a   $weet   mucilag",  \ 
which  is  more  nutritious  than  starch,  but 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  renders  the  grain 
liable  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion.  It  is  Ukewise  the  name  of  a  small 

weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  the  twenty -fourth 

part  of  a  penny-weight  troy. Grain  also 

denotes  the  component  particles  of  stones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence 
erou  grained,  or  againtt  the  grain,  is,  con- 
trary to  the  fibres  of  wood.  &c. Gruina 

(in  the  plural),  the  husks  or  remains  of 
malt  after  brewing,  or  uf  any  grain  after 
distillation. 
GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  a  narcotic 

Sipper,  brought  from  Guinea,  and,  accurd- 
g  to  the  opinions  of  some  writers,  much 
used  by  brewers. 

GRAL'lhS,  in  ornithology,  the  fourth 
order  of  birds,  with  obtuse  bills  aud  loug 
legs,  as  cranes,  snipes,  bustards,  storks,  and 
ostriches. 

GRiVL'LIC  (fW>m  gralUt),  in  omitho 
logy,  an  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  fowls 
having  long  legs,  naked  above  the  knees, 
which  fit  them  for  wading  in  water. 

GRAM'INA,  or  GRASSES,  the  most  nu- 
merous family  of  plants,  common  to  all 
countries,  but  varied  in  species  hy  soil  and 
elevation.  An  English  meadow  in  natural 
grass  often  exhibits  a  hundred  several  spe- 
cies. But  the  most  productive  grasses  have 
been  specially  cultivated,  and  we  now  have 
fields  sown  with  rye-grass,  red  clover,  trefoil, 
sanfoin,  lucerne,  &c.  &c.,  called  artificial 
grasses.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention, 
that  tlte  gratMc*  include  wheat,  rye,  barley. 
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oata,  rice,  Indian  com.  and  the  nigar-cane; 
their  chief  characteristic  being  that  their 
stem*  or  culms  are  cylindrical  and  provided 
at  intervals  with  knou,  from  each  of  which 
arises  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate   leaf. 


IN'EOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
belonging  to  the  family  o{gr<u9e$, 


sheathing  the  stem  for  some  distance. 

OBAMl 

for  plants  belonging . 

havmg  simple  leaves,  a  jointed  stem,  a 
husky  calyx,  termed  ghimet  and  a  sin^ 
seed. 

GBAM^AR,  the  art  which  analvzes  and 
classes  *iie  words  in  a  languid,  which  de- 
tails iu  peculiarities,  and  fhmishes  roles, 
recognised  by  the  best  authorities,  for  its 
construction.  General  grammar  teaches 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
languages;  and  the  grammar  of  any  parti- 
cular language  teaches  the  principles  pe- 
culiar to  that  language.  Grammar  treaU 
of  sentences,  and  of  the  several  paru  of 
which  they  are  compounded.  Sentences 
consist  of  words;  words  of  one  or  more 
syllables ;  syllables  of  one  or  more  letters ; 
so  that,  in  fiwt,  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  sentences,  make  up  the  whole  subject 
of  grammar. — By  means  of  inarticmate 
sounds  beasts  can  express  certain  feelings; 
but  man  is  disting^mshed  firom  the  brute 
creation  by  the  power  of  modifying  a  much 
greater  variety  of  sounds,  and  of  fixing  to 
each  modification  a  particular  meamng. 
The  sounds  thus  modified  are  called  words, 
and  as  words  have  no  natural  relation  to 
the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which  the^  are 
significant,  the  use  of  them  must  either 
have  been  the  result  of  human  sagacity,  or 
have  been  suggested  to  the  first  man  by 

the  Anthor  of  nature. Grammar  is  also 

used  for  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  thiy 
art,  methodically  digested;  as,  "  Murray's 
Enriish  Grammar,"  "  Moody's  New  Eton 
Latm  Grammar,"  &c 

GRAMME,  a  French  measure  of  weight, 
equal  to  23*966  grains  English. 

GRAND  JU'RT,  a  jury  convened  by  the 
Sheriff  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  validity  of 
indictments.  Offenders  against  whom  true 
bills  are  found  by  the  grand  jury  are  after- 
wards tried  before  a  petty  jury. 

GRANDEE',  a  designation  given  to  a 
nobleman  of  Spain  or  PortugaL 

GRAN'ITE,  a  primary  rock,  of  uniform 
structure,  composed  of  particles  of  quarts, 
mica,  and  felspar,  crystaliied,  and  cohering 
withont  cement.  It  is  the  foundation  rock 
of  the  ewth,  on  which  others  lie,  but  raised 
in  mountains  whose  lofty  peaks  are  formed 
of  it.  The  aapect  of  granitic  mountains  is 
extremely  diverse,  depending,  in  part,  upon 
the  nature  of  its  stratification,  and  the  de- 
gree of  disintegration  it  has  undergone.  In 
Europe,  the  central  part  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  is  of  this  rock,  as  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  In  Asia,  fnaite  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Urahan  and  Altaic 
ranges  of  monntains ;  and  it  appears  ^so 
to  compose  the  principal  mountains  that 
have  been  examined  in  Africa.  The  colour 
of  granite  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  dif- 


ferent colours  and  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent parts. 

GRAN'ITEL,  in  mineralogy,  a  granitic 
compound  containing  two  constituent  carta, 
as  quarts  and  felspar,  or  quartz  and  iiorn- 
blende. 

GRANITIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  granitic 
aggregate  of  three  species  of  nunends,  some 
<n  which  differ  from  the  species  which  com- 
pose granite;  as  quartz,  felspar,  and  jade 
or  shorl. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  gift  in  writing  of  such 
things  as  cannot  conveniently  be  passed  m 
verbally  conveyed. 

GRANULATION,  the  act  of  forminar 
into  grains.  The  process  by  which  a  metal 
is  reduced  into  grains  is  effected  by  melting 
the  metal,  and  then  pouring  it  in  a  very  thin 
stream  into  cold  water.  As  soon  aa  the 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  di- 
vides into  drops,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
a  spherical  shape,  and  are  more  or  less  per- 
fect, according  to  the  thinness  of  the  stream, 
the  height  from  which  it  foils,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metaL  Some  of  the  more 
msible  metals  may  be  reduced  to  much 
finer  grains,  by  pouring  it,  in  its  meltins 
state,  into  a  wooden  box,  rubbed  over  with 
chalk,  and  shaking  it  riolently  before  it  has 

time  to  become  solid. ^In  medicine,  the 

little,  grain-like,  fleshy  bodie^  which  form 
on  the  sur&ces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating 
wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the 
cavities  and  bringing  nearer  together  and 
uniting  their  sides,  are  called  franulatioiu. 
The  CMOur  <^  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep 
florid  red,  and  are  always  prone  to  unite. 
When  livid,  the^  are  unhealthy,  and  have 
only  a  languid  circulation. 

GRAP^  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 
clusters,  from  which  wine  is  expressed. 
Grapes  are  found  by  a  chemical  analysis  to 
contain  supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric 
add,  citric  and  malic  acids,  abundance  of 
sugar,  a  portion  of  mudlam.  jeUy,  some  al> 
bnmen,  and  also,  as  is  said,  some  gluten. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  some  p«rts  of  Germany,  produce  grapes 
which  yield  wines  of  various  qualities  and 
flavours,  some  of  them  highly  esteemed. 
The  climate  of  Eng^d  is  not  so  favourable 
to  their  proper  ripening,  but  the  grapes  we 
raise  in  hot-houses  are  generally  superior 
to  those  which  we  import  green  from  Ma- 
laga and  other  ports  of  Spain.  When  dried 
and  preserved,  they  are  called  raitiiu.—— 
Whether,  or  not  the  vine  will  ever  be  culti- 
vated to  any  advantageous  extent  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  incompetent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment ;  but  we  think  it  due  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ment Uoare, — ^whose  skill  and  industry  (as 
we  can  personally  attest)  have  been  for 
many  years  most  succesnuUy  directed  to 
this  end, — to  advise  all  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  gleaning  sound  practical  and  scien- 
tific information  on  thu  particular  branch 
of  horticultnre,  to  consult  the  treatise  he 


published  on  its  growth  and  culture. 
„ .  has  there,  most  unquestionably,  given 
examples  of  native  produce,  which  hold  out 


an  encouraging  prospect  of  our  becoming 
independent  of"  the  vine-covered  hills,"  if 
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not  of  entering  into  eomprtition  with  onr 
continental  neighbour*. — We  oh»enre  tbiit 
Mr.  H.  has  availed  hinuelf  of  the  popular 
Bwtbod  of  diftcaMinff  the  merits  of  bis 
plans,  by  a  eoarae  of  lertnres  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Winchester; 
the  neishbonrhood  of  which  city,  he  says, 
M  hifl^  fikvoarable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Tine.  Alluding  more  especially  to  the 
sootbem  coast  of  this  island,  where  alotie 
the  solar  heat  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
ripm  the  fruit,  be  entphaticaUy  observed, 
that  "  every  cottager  should  possess  a  vine, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  would  produce 
him  sufficient  fhiit  to  pay  his  rent.** 

GRA'PB-8H01\  in  artillery,  a  combi- 
nation of  small  shot  pnt  into  a  thick  canvass 
bag,  and  cmrded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
eybnder. 

GRAPH'ITB,  in  mineralogy,  earbnret  of 
iron :  that  substance  used  for  pencils,  which 
is  very  generally  called  btaek-lead. 

GRAPUOM'ETBR,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument, called  also  a  temi-tirele,  whose 
use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane, 
and  to  ind  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

GRAFNEL,  a  smalt  anchor  fitted  with 
four  or  Ave  flakes  or  claws,  used  to  hold 
boats  or  small  vessels. 

GRASS'HOPPER,  in  entomology,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Gtytlm*,  to  which  belong 
the  loctut  and  cricket.  The  grasshopper  , 
of  onr  fields  is  innocent  and  harmless. 

GRATITUDE,  an  agreeable  emotion,  in 
which  good-will  to  a  benefactor  forms  the 
ground- work.     Gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived cannot  be  too  highly  cherished ;  for  | 
it  implies  a  feeling  and  generous  heart,  and  . 
a  proper  sense  of  duty. 

GRAVEL,  small  stones  or  pebbles,  in- 
termixed with  sand.  It  is  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  fraflpuents  of  rocks  and  fiints, 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  by  their  i 
mutual  attritions  into  rounded  and  other  , 
forms.  Its  red  colour  is  occasioned  by  the 
oxvde  of  iron,  and,  when  found,  it  affords 
evidence  of  a  sea-beach  having  once  bean 
on  the  spot. Grarel,  in  medicine, a  pain- 
ful disorder,  arisins  from  a  gritty  matter 
concreting  into  small  stones  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  ! 

GRA'VER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool 
by  which  all  the  lines,  scratches,  and  shades  . 
are  cut  in  copper,  &c. 

GRAVJUTBTER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITA'TION,  in  physiology,  a  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  or  the  tendency  of  one  I 
body  towards  another,  in  consequence  of 
its  gravity.  Thus,  a  body  elevated  above  the  j 
earth  tends  to  fiUl.  that  is,  it  graritattt  to-  I 
wards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
planets  are  supposed  to  gravitate  towards  I 
the  sun,  or  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The 
following  remarks  on  ffravitatUm,  from  I 
Moseleyla  Illustrations  of  Science,  are  so 
descriptive  of  its  nnircrsality,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  copying  them :  j 
"  Grnvitation  is  fixed  in  matter  eternally  ' 
and  inseparably.  No  lapse  of  time  wears  it  • 
away,  no  modification  of  circumstances  in 


which  it  can  be  placed— no  appliance  of 
artificial  means — or  power  of  other  natural 
forces  upon  it,  removes  or  can  remove  the 
slightest  conceivable  portion  of  it.  Yon 
may  crush  the  parts  or  a  body  into  a  pow- 
der,  apply  to  it  the  power  of  heat,  and  melt 
it  into  a  liiiuid— or  you  may,  by  a  vet  in- 
tenser  application  of  heat,  dilate  it  into  a 
gas ;  you  may  make  of  it  a  chemical  solu- 
tion ;  bring  it  again  to  its  original  form  of  a 
solid — analyxe  it  again  and  again— com- 
bine and  recombine  it ;  through  all  these 
changes  you  will  nut  in  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable degree  have  affected  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  any  one  of  its  particles  Not  only 
is  the  power  of  gravitating  thus  unalterably 
infixed  in  matter,  but  it  is  infixed  in  it  uni- 
versally. There  is  no  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  there  is  matter  and  not 
weight — there  is  no  matter  known  to  exist 
in  our  system  of  the  universe  which  does 
not  ^vitate  i  and  if  we  carry  on  our  in- 
quiries beyond  the  limits  of  onr  system, 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  space,  we  find 
there  the  st^rs  gravitating  towards  one 
another."  The  ri«  inertim,  says  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
most  bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest, 
receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
impressing  it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they 
are  resisted.  By  this  principle  alone  there 
never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world ;  some  other  principle  was  necessary 
for  putting  bodies  into  motion;  for,  from 
the  various  compositions  of  two  motions, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  always  the 
same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  worla.  But 
by  reason  of  the  tenacity  of  fiulds,  the  at- 
trition of  their  parts,  and  the  weidcness  of 
elasticity  in  sohds,  motion  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  lost  than  pot,  and  is  always  upon 
the  decay.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity 
of  conserving  and  recmiting  it,  by  active 
principles ;  and  such  is  the  cause  of  gra- 
vity, by  which  the  planets  and  comets  keep 
their  motion  in  their  orbs,  and  bodies  ac- 
quire great  motion  in  falling,  &e. 

GRAVITY,  Sraciric,  is  the  relaHve 
gravity  of  any  body  or  substance,  considered 
with  regard  to  some  other  body,  which  is 
assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison  ;  and 
this    standard,  by  universal  consent  and 

Eractice,  is  rain-water,  on  account  of  its 
eing  less  subject  to  variation  in  different 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  ftc,  than  any 
other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  It  hap-- 
pens  that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois.  Consequently, 
assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
rain-water,  and  comparing  all  other  bodies 
with  this,  the  same  numbers  that  express 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  at  the 
same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  in  numerical  com- 
putations. From  the  nreceding  definition 
we  readily  draw  the  following  laws  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  vis.  1.  in  bodies 
of  equal  magnitude,  the  specific  gravities 
are  directly  as  the  weights,  or  as  their  den- 
sities; 2.  m  bodies  of  the  same  specific 
gravities,  the  weights  will  be  as  the  magni- 
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tades ;  S.  in  bodies  of  equal  weights,  the 
specific  gnTities  are  inversely  at  the  mag< 
nitudes;  4.  the  weights  of  different  bodies 
arc  to  each  other  in  the  compoand  ratio  of 
their  magnitudes   and   specific  gnravities. 
Ileuce,  it  is  obvious,  that,  of  the  magni* 
tude,  weight,  and  specific  (^vityof  abody, 
any  two  oeing  given,  the   thira   may  be 
found ;  and  we  may  thus  find  the  magni- 
tude of  bodies,  which  are  too  irregular  to 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  common 
I  rules  of  mensuration ;  or  we  may,  by  know- 
ing the  specific  gnvity  and  magnitude,  find 
I  the  weight  of  bodies  which  are  too  ponder- 
I  ous  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
balance  or  steelyard ;  or  lastly,  the  magni- 
tude and  weight  being  given,  we  may  as- 
certain their  specific  gravities.    The  most 
'  accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascertaining 
I  the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ  a  small 
'  glass  measure  with  a  very  short,  narrow 
I  necJc,  and  adjusted  to  hold  ezactlv  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water.    The  vessel  being 
filled  with  any  other  liquid,  the  weight  of 
it  is  observed,  and  thence  its  relative  den- 
I  sity  to  water  ma^  be  found  by  merely  strik- 
ing off  three  decunal  places.    At  each  ope- 
ration the  glass  miut  be  carefullv  rinsed 
'  with  pure  water,  and  again  dried,  by  heat- 
,  ing  it,  and  then  sucking  out  the  humified 
'  air  by  the  help  of  a  sleuder  inserted  tube. 
I  If  fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  anv  chemical  affinity,  be 
poured  into  a  vessel,  they  vrill   arrange 
themselves  in  horiiontal  strata,  according 
to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier 
alwavs  occupying  a  lower  place. 

ORAVITY,  Cbmtbb  or,  in  mechanics, 
is  a  point  within  a  body,  through  which,  if 
a  plane  pass,  the  segments  on  each  side 
will  equiponderate ;  that  is,  neither  of  them 
can  move  the  other.    Hence,  if  the  descent 

Qf  *u . e  — ^jy  jjg  prevented,  or  if 

thi  ed  by  its  centre  of  ^a- 

vit  at  rest  in  equiUbnum 

in  e  centre  of  gravity  of  a 

pai  irlinder,  or  any  prism 

wh  niddle  point  of  the  axis, 

ani  avity  of  a  circle  or  any 

tv%  i  same  as  the  centre  of 

mi  mmon  centre  of  gravity 

of  point  so  situated  in  a 

rig  be  centres  of  the  two 

bo  oint  be  suspended,  the 

tw<  .uiponderate   and  rest. 

Thus  the  point  of  suspension  in  a  balance 
or  steelyard,  where  the  two  weighu  equi- 
ponderate, is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  weights. 

ORAT'LING,  inichthvology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  ^nus  8alwu>,  larger  than  a  trout, 
and  of  a  silvery  gray  colour.  It  is  found 
in  clear  rapid  streams  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  much  esteemed  as  food. 

6BATWACKE,  in  geology,  a  remarkable 
Jcind  of  rock  or  stone,  composed  of  grains 
or  fragments  of  different  minerals,  chiefly 
of  quarts,  felspar,  siliceous  slate,  and  ai^l- 
lite.  These  several  ingredients  are  united 
by  an  indurated  argillaceous  substance,  or 
the  interstices  between  the  larger  fraRmenta 
are  filled  by  the  same  materials  which  form 


the  larger  parts  of  the  rack,  but  in  grains 
so  comminuted  as  to  resemble  a  homoge- 
neous cement.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
generally  inclining  to  some  shade  of  gray 
or  brown. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Coljfwinu  KoAJnttrtt,  of  several  spe- 

OREBK  CHURCH,  that  portion  of 
Christians  who  conform,  in  their  creed, 
usages,  and  church  ^^vemment,  to  the 
views  of  Christianity  mtroduced  into  the 
former  Greek  empire,  and  perfected,  since 
the  fifth  century,  under  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  Like  the  Roman  Catholic,  this 
church  recognises  two  sources  of  doctrin^ 
the  bible  and  tradition,  under  which  last  it 
comprehends  not  onlv  those  doctrines  which 
were  orally  ddivcored  by  the  apostles,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  chuivn.  It  is  the 
only  church  which  holds  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus 
differing  firom  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  which  agree  in  deriving  the  Holy 
Ghost  ftom  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Like 
the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven  sacra- 
ments— ^baptism,  chrism,  the  eucharist  pre- 
ceded by  confession,  penance,  ordination, 
marriage,  and  supreme  unction ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  holding  that  foil  purification 
from  original  sin  in  baptism  requires  an 
immersion  three  times  or  the  whole  body  in 
water,  whether  infifuits  or  adults  are  to  be 
baptised,  and  in  ioining  chrism  (confirma- 
tion) with  it  as  the  completion  of  baptism. 
It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  predestination,  works  of 
su[)ererogation,  indul|rences,  and  dispen- 
sations; and  it  recognises  neither  the  pope 
nor  any  one  else  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth.  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
in  their  fasU,  relics,  &c.  they  are  as  sealous 
as  the  Romanists ;  it  m^  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  services  of  the  Greek  church  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  outward  forms. 
This  is  the  religion  of  Russia ;  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  which  consists 
in  a  holy  synod,  four  metropolitans,  eleven 
arch-bisnops,  nineteen  bishops,  12,500  pa- 
rish churches,  and  425  convents,  fifty-eight 
of  which  are  connected  with  monastic 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 
The  Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, remained,  as  far  as  was  possible 
under  such  circumstances,  faithful  to  the 
original  constitution.  Tlie  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  exercises  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in  the 
whole  Turkish  empire ;  but  th:y  labour 
under  many  disabilities,  among  wnich  is  a 
heavjr  poll-tax,  under  the  name  of  "ex- 
emption firom  beheadiug." 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  combustible  compo- 
sition invented  by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle 
ages,  during  their  wais  with  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  It  consists  of  naptha,  bitumen, 
sulphur,  gum,  &c. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  language  <vf 
the  primitive  inhabiunts  of  Greece,  the 
Pelasgi,  was  already  extinct  in  the  time  of 
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WM  made  br  pope  Gregory  XIII.  a.d.  1582, 
u  alto  called  the  New  ttyle. 

GRENA'DE,  a  hollow  shell  or  globe  of 
iron,  tilled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown 
out  of  ahowitser.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
kind,  thrown  by  hand,  which  are  called 
ha*d-grenade$.  These  were  oriipnally  used 
by  soldiers,  who,  from  long  service  and  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  were  selected  for  the 
service ;  and  hence  the  name  of  grenadier$, 
who  now  form  the  first  company  of  a  bat- 
talion. 

GRBN'ATITE,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  red- 
dish brown  colour,  sometimes  called  pris- 
matic garnet.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica 
slate,  and  in  talc,  and  is  infusible  by  the 
blow-pipe. 

GUIFFIN,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary 
animal,  represented  with  four  leg^.  wings, 
and  a  beak;  the  upper  part  representing  an 
eagle,  and  the  lower  part  a  lion.  By  this 
form  the  ancients  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of  strength  and  swiftness  united,  with  an 
extraordinary  vigilance  in  guarding  what- 
ever was  intrusted  to  ita  care.  This  hybrid 
animal  was  supposed  to  watch  over  mines 
of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sun. 

GRISETTE  (Frmeh),  originally  meant 
a  dress  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  lower  classes;  hence  it  is 
used  for  the  females  themselves^  In  the 
language  of  the  theatres,  gruette  signifies 
an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class  of 
aoubrettet. 

GROAT,  a  silver  coin,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  before  whose  time  the 
English  had  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a 
penny.  It  has  since  been  used  as  a  money 
of  account  eiiual  to  fourpence. 

GROSS,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 

twelve  dosen. Gro»$-weight,  the  weight 

of  merchandise  or  floods,  with  the  dross, 
bag,  cask,  &c.  in  which  they  are  contained, 
for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret.  This  being  deducted,  the 
remainder  of  real  weight  is  denominated 

neat  or  net  weight. Jdvowton  in  greet, 

in  law,  an  advowson  separated  from  the 
property  of  a  noanor,  and  annexed  to  the 
person  of  its  owner. 

GROSEfBEAK.  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Loxia.  It  is  of  a  fierr  red  co- 
lour, except  round  the  biU  ana  on  the 
throat,  wluch  is  black.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  North  America,  and  is  called  the 
Virginia  nightingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  iu  song. 

GROSS'ULAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  scarce 
kind  of  garnet,  so  named  from  its  green  co  • 
loor. 

GROTES'QUB,  a  word,  ai  applied  to 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  which  denotes  ir- 
regularity of  form  and  proportions.  In  its 
more  common  acceptation,  it  means  ludi- 
crous,  whimsical,  extravagant. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  surface  on 
which  figures  or  other  objects  are  repre- 
sented, in  etching,  a  gumous  componition 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
«'tched,  to  prevent  the  nitric  acid  from  eat- 


ing, except  in  such  places  where  this 
ground  is  opened  vrith  the  point  of  a  needle. 

In  manufactures,  the  principal  colour, 

to  which  others  are  considerea  as  orna- 
mental.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a 

composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  con- 
tinually repeated  to  a  continually  varying 

melody. To  gain  ground,  to  obtain  an 

advantage;  to  prevail. Gronrnd-angliim, 

fishing  without  a  float,  vrith  a  piece  of  lead 

fixed  a  few  inches   firom    the   hook. 

Ground-atk,  a  young  shoot  from  the  stump 
of  an  ash — -Ground-bait,  bait  for  fish 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Ground-Jloor,  the  lower  floor,  or  that 

which  is  on  the  basement. Ground-irg, 

in  botany,  a  well  known  plant,  ^e  Gle- 
ckoma  kederaeea.——Grounk-plate»,  in  ar- 
chitecture, the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  framed  into 

one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons. 

Ground-plot,  the  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing is  placed. Ground-rent,  rent  paid  for 

the  privilege  of  building  on  another  man's 
ground,  and  generally  held  on  a  long  lease. 

Ground-  tackle,  in  ships,  the  ropes,  &c 

belonging  to  anchors. 

GROUND'SEL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Seneekio,  of  several  species. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  an 
assemblage  of  figures  or  other  objects.—— 
Grouping  is  the  art  of  s«t  combining  and  ba- 
lancing the  parts  as  to  produce  an  har 
nious  efieet. 

GROUSE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 

fenus  Tetrao,  of  which  there  are  several 
inds,  as,  the  black  game,  red  game,  ptar- 
migan, white  ^nse,  ruiBed  grouse,  Ac 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  genus  is  a 
naked  band,  often  of  a  red  colour,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  Thev  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  untameable ;  dwelling  in  forests  and 
barren  countries,  bit  from  man  and  culti- 
vation. 

GROVE,  a  small  wood  or  duster  of  trees 
with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

GRUB,  the  worm  or  maggot  produced 
{h>m  the  beetle,  which  afterwards  oecomes 
a  winged  insect. 

GRUINA'LES,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
useus's  natural  orders  of  pUuits,  containing 
the  geraniums,  flax,  lignum  vita^  ttc 

GRTL'LUS,  in  entomology,  the  name  of 
the  cricket  and  locust  kind,  which,  toge- 
ther vrith  the  grasshoppers,  make  only  one 
genus  of  insects,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  these:  the  antennc  setaceous; 
the  exterior  wings  membranaceous  and 
narrow;  the  thorax  compressed  and  angn- 
lated ;  and  the  legs  formed  for  Irapinr. 

GRYPH'ITB.  or  Cbowstohb.  an  oblong 
fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the  head,  which  is 
very  hooked,  and  wider  towards  the  extre- 
mity, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb. 

GUAIAC,  or  GUAIACUM.  a  rr«iwms 
substance  procured  from  a  tree  (the  Guai- 
cum  officinale)  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 

GUA'NA.  in  xoology,  a  species  of  hsard, 
found  in  South  America. 
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GUAN'ACO,  in  toolopy,  the  lama,  or 
camel  of  Soath  America,  m  a  wild  state. 

GUAN'O,  a  Bubatance  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  strong  ambrosial  smelL  It 
ia  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  coasts 
of  Peru  and  otb^  parts  of  8o«th  America, 
and  appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  the 
excrements  of  innumerable  flocks  of  birds. 
It  is  such  an  excellent' manure,  that  it 
forms  an  extensive  and  profitable  branch 
of  trade. 

GUAIIA*  in  omithologr,  the  Tautahu 
ruber,  a  Brazilian  bird,  wluch  when  first 
hatched  is  black,  afterwards  changes  to 
gray,  and  then  to  a  bright  red  eoloor. 

GUAB'ANTOB,  one  who  engages  to  see 
that  the  stipulations  of  another  are  per- 
formed ;  also,  one  who  engages  to  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUAR'ANTY,  or  GUABANTEE',  an 
undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or 
the  engagement  or  promise  of  another  shall 
be  performed. 

GUARD,  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  firom  an  attack  or 
surprise.    Also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this 

duty. Guard,  in  fencing,  a  posture  or 

action  proper  to  defend  the  body. Fau- 

guard,  in  military  affiurs,  a  body  of  troops, 
either  horse  or  foot,  that  inarch  before  an 
army  or  division,  to  prevent  surprise  or  give 

notice  of  danger. Rear-guard,  a  body  of 

troops  that  march  in  the  rear,  for  a  like 

purpose. Life-guard»,  a  body  of  select 

troops,  whose  espeeial  doty  is  to  defend  the 
person  of  a  prince  or  chief  ofiieer. 

GUARD'ANT,  in  heraldry,  having  the 
fikce  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  will,  or  otherwise,  to  superintend  the 
education  and  property  of  a  minor,  to  whom 
the  guardian  is  bound  to  account,  after  the 
child  is  of  age,  under  responsibiUty  to  the 
Lord  Chancdlor  for  the  just  performance 
of  the  trust. 

GUARDS,  in  a  particular  sense,  the 
troops  that  are  designed  to  guard  the  royal 
person  and  palace ;  and  which  consist  both 
of  horse  and  foot.  In  Britain,  the  house- 
hold troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life- 
guards, the  roysl  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.—— 
Feoaien  qf  the  Guard*,  a  band  of  body- 
guards instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  1549.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  time  of  their  founder.  One  hundred 
are  by  rotation  on  duty,  and  there  are 
seventy  more,  out  of  whom  the  place  of  any 
of  the  hundred  who  die  is  supplied.-— 
National  guard*,  a  military  bod;jr  which  has 
acquired  historical  importance  in  the  poli- 
tics of  France,  originated  with  the  revolu- 
tion, but  underwent  many  changes  both 
during  Napoleon's  sway  and  under  the  re- 
stored Bourbons.  It  was  abolished  in  April, 
1827,  for  having  demanded  the  removal  of 
Villele's  ministry ;  but  was  revived  at  Paris 
during  the  popnJar  commotion  in  July, 
1830,  which  ended  in  seating  Louis  Philippe 

on  the  throne. Guard-»hip,  a  vessel  of 

war  appointed  to  superintend  the  marine 


affairs  of  a  harbour  or  river,  to  see  that  the 
ships  not  in  commission  have  their  proper 
watch-word  kept  duly,  by  sending  her 
guard-boats  round  them  every  night;  and 
to  receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in 
time  of  war. 

GUA'VA,  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Paidium.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  pfriferum  or  «'bite 
guava,  and  the  pomi/emm  or  red  guava. 
The  fruit  or  berry  is  large  and  oval-shaped, 
like  the  pomegranate,  and  is  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology,  a  smaU 
fresh-water  fish,  of  the  genus  CypriuuM, 

GUE'BRES,  a  Persian  sect,  who  still 
vrorship  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of 
the  Deity. 

GUELP8,  or  GUELPH8,  the  name  of  a 
fomily,  composing  a  faction  formerly  in 
Italy,  whose  contests  with  a  rival  faction, 
called  the  Ghibelines.  was  the  cause  of 

much  misery  and  bloodshed. The  wars 

of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  became  the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power.  The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  German  emperors  to  acknow- 
ledge their  supremacy,  and  the  cities  of 
Italy,  struggling  for  independence,  and  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these 
same  emperors,  formed  the  party  of  the 
Guelfs.    Those  who  favoured  the  emperors 

were  called  Ghibelines. A  branch  of  the 

Guelf  family  was  in  the  11th  century  trans- 
planted from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it 
became  the  ruling  race  of  severaJ  countries ; 
and  the  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has 
lately  been  rerived  by  the  institution  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guelfic  order. 

GUILD,  a  company,  fraternity,  or  corpo- 
ration, associated  for  some  commercial  pur- 
pose :  of  which  every  member  was  to  pay 
something  toward  the  common  charge. 
The  ancient  guilds  were  licensed  by  the 
kin^,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders  of 
their  own. 

GUILIKHALL,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  holding  courts,  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  lord-mayor  and  commonalty, 
in  order  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 

the  welfiare  and  regulation  of  the  city. 

Guild-rent;  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
any  guild  or  fraternity :  or  those  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  religions  houses,  and 
came  to  the  crown  *at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries. 

GUIL'LOTINE,  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic execution,  for  beheading  persons  at  one 
stroke ;  adopted  in  France  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  as  afforaing  the 
least  barbarous  means  of  putting  criminals 
to  death.  The  invention  of  this  decapita- 
ting machine  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Guillotin,  a  French  physician. 
It  was  merely  proposed  by  him,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  as  being  less  igno- 
minious for  the  family  of  the  person  exe- 
cuted: and  the  first  criminal  suffered  by  it, 
at  the  Plact  de  Grh>c,  April  25th,  1/9*2.  A 
similar  instrument,  called  mannara,  was 
used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth :  the  tnaiden,  foimerly  used  in 
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Scotland,  was  alio  constructed  on  the  aame 
principle. 

GUINEA,  an  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reigpn  of  Charles  II.,  and  till 
lately  current  for  21*.  It  was  so  caUed  he- 
cause  it  was  made  from  the  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

GUIN'EA-HEN,  in  omithologr,  the 
Numida  meUagrit,  an  African  fowl  domes- 
ticated in  Europe,  which  makes  a  harsh 
unpleasant  cry.  Its  colonr  is  a  dark  gray, 
beautifully  variegated  with  small  white 
spots. 

GUIN'BA-PIO.  in  loology,  a  qnadmped 
of  the  genos  Carta,  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  now  domesticated  in  Europe.  It 
is  seven  or  eight  inches  lone,  Bnd  of  a  white 
colour,  variegated  with  bUuJc  and  light 
brown  spots. 

GUITAR',  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  much  used  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  more  especially  in  the  former 
country,  where  there  are  fiew,  even  of  the 
labounajg  class,  who  do  not  solace  them- 
Klves  with  its  practice. 

GUXAUND,  in  ornithology,  an  ai^natic 
fowl  inhabiting  Iceland.  In  size  it  n  be- 
tween a  goose  and  a  duck,  the  breast  and 
belly  white,  and  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
green. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  the  red  colonr. 

GUJLF,  in  geography,  a  broad  capacious 
bay,  which,  when  very  extensive,  takes  the 
name  of  a  sea :  as  the  gulf  of  Venice,  also 
called  the  Adriatic  sea.  A  gulf  and  a  bap 
differ  only  in  extent:  we  applv  bap  to  a 
larse  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  out  gulf  is 
applied  only  to  a  large  extent  oKf  water.-^— 
It  also  means,  a  deep  canty  in  the  earth, 
and  a  whirlpool. 

GULL,  a  marine  fowl  of  the  genus  Lanu, 
and  order  of  Jn$ere».    There  are  several  : 
species.  i 

GUM,  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  viscous 
or  tenacious  when  dissolved  or  moistened 
with  water ;  totally  dissoluble  into  a  liquid  , 
by  water ;  not  dissolvinr  in  vinous  spirits  ; 
or  oils :  burning  to  a  black  coal,  without  , 
melting  or  catching  flame;  and  suffering  ' 
no  dissipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  ' 
The  pure  gums  are  such  as  gum-arabic, 
tragacanth,  Senegal,  and  the  gum  of  cherry 
and  plum-trees. 

GUM-AB'ABIC,  a  gain  which  flows 
from  the  acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.  It 
is  venr  useful  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
,  GUM'-LAC,  the  produce  of  an  insect 
which  deposits  its  eg^  on  the  branches  of 
a  tree  called  bihar,  m  Assam,  a  country 
bordering  on  Thibet,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

GUM'-RESIN,  a  mixed  juice  of  plants, 
consisting  of  resin  and  an  extractive  mat- 
ter, whicn  has  been  taken  for  a  gummy 
substance.  The  most  important  species 
are  olibanum,  galbanum,  scammony,  gam- 


boge, euphorbmm,  asafoetida,  aloes,'  myrrli, 
and  gum-ammoniac.  Almost  all  the  eum- 
resins  are  medicinal  substances,  and  little 
employed  in  the  aru  and  manufacture*. 


GUMTRAG'ACANTH,  the  gum  of  « 
thorny  shrub  of  that  name  in  Crete,  Asia, 
and  Greece.  It  is  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  and  by  shoemakers. 

GUI^^  a  flre-arra,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
which  forcibly  discharges  a  ball,  shot,  or 
other  offensive  matter,  through  a  cylin- 
drical barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The 
larrer  species  of  guns  are  called  cannon ; 
and  the  smaller  kinds  are  called  muskets, 
carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c.  The  gun  was 
invented  in  the  13th  eentnry.  Guns  were 
originally  made  of  iron  bars,  soldered  toge- 
ther, and  strengthened  with  iron  hoops; 
an  example  of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

GUN-COTTON,  a  highly  inflammable 
and  explosive  substance,  discovered  by 
SchOnbein,  obtained  by  steeping  dean 
cotton  wool  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mixture  ■ 
of  the  strongest  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
in  eqtial  pronortions.  It  is  then  thoroagfaly 
washed,  and  cautioosly  dried  at  a  tempe-- 
rature  of  3130.  The  original  appearance  of 
thecotton  is  little  chani^.  But  it  has  now 
become  explosively  inflammable;  and,  when 
kindled  by  a  spark,  it  very  suddenly  flashes 
dS  with  greater  rapidity  and  energy  than 
gunpowder,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute ;  but  the  sad  accidents  which 
have  occurred  in  the  attempU  to  manufac- 
ture it  upon  a  large  scale,  have  hitherto 
prevented  its  employment.  When  used  in 
a  gun,  it  is  much  more  energetic,  weight  for 
weight,  than  gunpowder ;  but,  Kke  fulmi- 
nating mercury,  it  is  ant,  from  the  extreme 
suddenness  of  its  explosion,  to  burst  the 
gnn.  It  is  eminently  fitted  for  blastior 
rocks.  Gun-cotton  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
furnishes  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  has  been 
used  as  an  adhesive  application  in  sumery, 
and  even  as  a  substitute  for  common  stick- 
ing plaister  or  goldbeaters'  skin.  This  so- 
lution has  been  called  Collodion.  When 
spread  upon  a  surfHce,  the  ether  evaporates 
and  leaves  the  gun-cotton  in  tlie  form  of  a 
transparent  film,  still  very  inflammable  and 
explosive,  and,  like  the  gun-cotton  itselt, 
becoming  highly  electric  on  friction. 

GUNNERY,  the  science  of  using  artil- 
lery against  an  enemy  judiciously,  and  to 
the  greatest  effect.     Besides  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  management  of  ord- 
nance  of  all  kinds,  the  range  and  force  of  < 
every  kind,  the  charge  and  direction  neces- 
sary for  different  distances,  their  materials.  ' 
the  fobrioation  and  effect  of  gunpowder,  I 
ftc;   the   artillerist  must    be  practically  | 
skilled  in  throwing  up  batteries  and  other 
field-works;   he  must  understand  matbe- 
matics  (particularly  the  doctrine  of  curves, 
to  calculate  the  path  of  the  bails),  and  we- 
ohanios. 

GUNTOWDBR,  a  compoaition  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  and  redacrd 
to  fine  powder,  and  usually  granulated.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  combustible,  and, 
by  means  of  its  elastic  force,  explodes  witk 
great  intensity. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN,  in  moMuratifli^ 
the  chain  commonly  used  in  ■eaauriag  ar 
sttrreying  hind,  so  called  f  roaa  Mr.  Gunaerv 
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ibe  iDTCBtor.  The  ekain  U  M  feet  ia 
Ungth,  and  ia  aivided  into  100  links  of  7'9i 
inches  each,  consequently  an  acre  of  land 

is  equal  to  10  sc^uare  chains. Guutei't 

Lime,  a  k^sarithmic  line,  uanallj  graduated 
npon  scales,  sectors.  kc—GmUtr^*  Qua- 
drani,  the  simplest  form  of  a  quadrant.  pro- 
Tided  with  two  sight  holes,  and  a  string  and 
bob  of  lead ;  by  which  vertical  angles  may, 
for  ordinary  purposes,  be  determined.  The 
of  the  quadrant  is  also  provided  with 


scales  and  tables,  uselul  in  surreying.  Ac 
GUNIiVALB,  the  uppermost  wale 


of  a 


ship,  or  that  piece  of  Umber  which  reaches 
on  either  side  from  the  qn^ter  deck  to 
the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost  bend 
'  which  inishes  the  upper  works  of  the  bull. 
GUR'NARD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
several  species,  of  the  genus  Trigla.  The 
bead  is  loricated  with  rough  lines,  or  bony 

Elates,  and  there  are  seven  rays  in  the  mem- 
ranes  of  the  gills. 
I      GUSTO,   that  which  ezottea  pleasant 
■ensations  in  the  palate.    Figuratively  this 
word  is  used  for  intellectual  taste. 

GUT,  the  intestinal  canal  of  an  animaL 
It  extends,  with  many  circumvolutions, 
firom  the  pylorus  to  the  vent ;  is  composed 
of  three  coats,  and  is  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  membrane  called  the  mesentery.  The 
thin  and  small  parts  are  called,  by  anato- 
mists, the  dmodenuwt,  the  Uiuwt,  and  the 
f^nnm;  the  large  and  thick  paru  are 
niled  the  etrcMm,  tne  eoloa,  and  the  rectum. 
By  means  of  this  canal,  the  undigested  and 
unabsorbed  parts  of  food  are  conveyed  from 
the  stomach  and  discharged. 

GUTTA  PURCHA.  a  substance  con- 
tained in  the  sap  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotaeem,  abounding  in  the 
island  of  Singapore  and  in  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula, especially  Borneo.  The  gntta 
pereha  appears  to  separate  from  the  juice 
or  sap  of  the  tree  in  the  same  way  as  India 
rubber;  and  its  general  properties  in  regard 
to  solvents  and  to  the  products  of  destruc 
tive  distillation,  resemble  those  of  caout- 
chouc. The  first  sample  of  gutta  pereha 
to  England  was  in  1843.  Since  that  period 
only  ten  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  now 
find  the  gum  of  this  obscure  plant  manu- 
factured by  European  ingenuity  into  an  in- 
credible variety  of  useful  articles.  In  fact, 
it  takes  upon  itself  all  shapes,  in  obedi<-nce 
to  the  skill  of  man ;  and  its  adaptability 
to  all  climates.  Its  impenetrable  and  endur- 
ing qualities,  will  cause  it  to  be  employed 
in  almost  every  department  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

GUTTA  SBRBTf  A,  a  disease  in  the  re- 
tina  of  the  eye,  which  deprives  the  patient 
of  his  sight,  lu  cause  u  ascribed  to  an 
obstruction  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  may 
proceed  from  a  palsy  in  the  nerve,  from  a 
suppression  of  usual  hemorrhages,  from 
ulcers  healed  too  soon,  or  from  an  epilepsy. 
Gutta  terena  differs  from  a$Miuro$U  in  tbis, 
tliat  awtauroei*  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  affectiops  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the 
i-ye,  while  gutta  aerena  is  applied  to  the 
complete  s'atc  of  blindness,  which  arises 

(iiu  the  affection  of  the  nerve. 


GUT.ina 


B  langaaRe,u  a  large  slack 


rope,  extending  from  the  hnd  of  the  main- 
mast  to  that  of  the  fore-mast,  to  siutain  a 
tackle  for  loading  or  unloading.  Also,  a 
rope  used  to  keep  a  heavy  body  steady  while 
hoisting  or  lowering. 
GYMNA'SIUM,   in  Oiedan   antiquity. 


Sven  hj  the  Spartans  to  the 
ng  wneve   the   young   men, 
naked,  exercised  themaalvca   in   leaping. 


running,  throwing  the  diseas  and  spear, 
wrestling,  ftc.  Tney  were  afterwards  verr 
eommun  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  imitated, 
very  much  augmented  and  improved,  at 
Rome.  Tbe^  were  not  single  edifices,  but 
a  knot  of  buildings  united,  being  so  capa- 
cious as  to  hold  many  thousands  of  people 
at  once,  and  having  room  enough  for  phuo- 
sophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profeasors  of 
all  other  sciences,  to  read  their  lectures ; 
and  wrestlers,  dancers,  Ac  to  exercise  at 
the  same  time  without  the  least  disturb- 
anee  or  interruption.  The  most  renowned 
gymnasia  at  Athena  were  the  Lyceum, 
Academia,  and  Cynosarges. 

GTMNASTIC8,  the  art  of  performing 
the  several  bodily  exercises,  as  wrestling, 
running,  fencing,  dancini^  ftc  Modem 
gymnastics  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pre- 
servation and  promotion  of  health. 

GYMNOS^PHISTS,  a  sect  of  Indian 
philosophers,  who  went  barefooted  and 
scarcely  dad,  living  in  the  woods  and  on 
mountains,  SAd  subsisting  on  the  produc 
tions  of  the  earth.  Tliey  never  drank  wine^ 
and  maintained  a  life  of  celibacy.  They 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. 

GTMN08PBRM'OU8,in  botany,  having 
naked  seeds,  or  seeds  not  indosed  in  a  cap- 
sule or  other  vesseL 

GTM'NOTUS.    [See  Blbctbicai.  Bbi..] 

GTN^CBUM,  among  the  ancients,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a  separate  room 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
employed  themselves  ia  spinning,  weavinf^ 
and  needle-work. 

GTNiBCON'OMI,  certain  mamstrates 
amongst  the  Athenians,  who  had  an  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  pun- 
isned  such  as  forsook  the  line  of  propriety 
and  modesty.  A  list  of  such  as  had  been 
fined  iras  put  up  by  them  upon  a  palm-tree 
in  tke  Ceramicue,  The  gunticonowu  were 
teu  in  number,  and  differed  from  the  ^inu>- 
coMMu ;  for  the  former  were  inspectors  of 
manners,  the  Utter  of  dress. 

GTNAN'DRIA.  theSOtb  class  of  the  Lin- 
naean  system  of  plants,  containing  nine 
orders;  Diandria,  Triandria,  Telrandria. 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Octandria,  Decan- 
dria,  Dodeeandria,  and  Polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  growing  on  the  pistils. 

GTPS0PH1LA,  in  botany,  «  genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Heemmdria,  order  S  JHpyata. 

GTP'SUM,  or  P|.astbb  or  Piais,  sul- 

{ibate  of  lime :  a  mineral  not  nnfrequently 
bund  in  crystals,  often  in  amorphous  ma» 
ses.  There  are  several  varieties;  as,  th«- 
foliatCNl,  compact,  earthy,  granular,  snowy, 
and  branchy.  The  prevailing  colour  i^ 
white,  with  various  shades  of  gray,  blue 
red  and  yeUow.    Wben  properly  calctnc 


obbmaut  was  tbb  riasr  coumtbt  that  bbvitbo  ctmrastic  sroBva. 
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and  pnlveraetl,  fypsam  is  mixed  with  water 
to  the  connstence  of  cream,  and  poured 
into  UKMdds  by  the  maBU&ctnrera  of  stucco 
ornaments  and  statues,  when  they  are  dried 
in  proper  stores.  Dwing  the  consobdation 
of  the  plaster,  it  expands  into  the  finest 
lines  of  the  mould,  so  as  to^ve  a  sharp  and 
faithful  impression.  The  Tirtucsof  rypsum 
in  fertilising  hmd  have  been  highly  ex- 
urfled ;  but,  nom  repeated  experiments,  and 
comparative  fiulurea,  it  does  not  appear  to 
deserve  the  encomiums  it  has  received. 

GTBTALCON,  in  ornithology,  a  spcdes 
of  FmUo  or  hawk. 

GTRITfUS,  the  water-flea,  «  fcnus  of 
insects  of  the  order  etUopterm.  They  are 
fbnnd  on  the  surface  of  waters,  mi  whidi 
they  ran  with  incredible  vdodty ;  and  when 
attempted  to  be  taken,  they  plunge  to  the 


bottom,  drawing  after  them  a  bnbble  very 
similar  to  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  The 
Gprtmu  umtmtor  is  the  only  European  spe- 
cies: this  has  a  sni&ee  so  bright  as  to 
shine  like  a  mirrar  in  the  sun.  The  larva 
is  of  ajery  singular  shape,  having  a  length- 
ened body  furnished  with  many  lateral  ap- 
pendages down  the  body ;  and  is  a  higUy 
curious  object  for  the  microscope.  ¥rhen 
its  change  arrives  it  forms  for  itself  a  smaU 
oval  cell  (NT  case  on  a  leaf  of  some  water 
plant,  and  after  casting  ito  skin  it  becomes 
a  chrysalis :  these  insects,  tike  other  bee- 
tles, fly  only  by  night. 

GTR'OlL4NCT,  a  kind  of  divination  per- 
formed by  walking  round  in  a  circle  or 
ring- 

GTYE8,  the  name  given  to  fetter*  or 
ahacklea  for  the  l^a. 


H. 


H,  the'eighth  letter  and  axth 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
vowel,  Dw  an  articulation ;  but  the  mark  of 
a  stronger  breathing  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  It  is 
pronounced  with  a  strong  expiration  of  the 
breath  between  the  Ups,  closing,  as  it  were, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching 
the  palate.  H  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in 
honour,  honett ;  also  when  united  with  g, 
as  in  right,  JIght,  krowght.  In  which,  what, 
and  some  other  words  where  it  follows  w,  it 
is  sounded  before  it,  hwch,  hwmt,  Ac  H, 
among  the  Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  stgnifled  8 ; 
in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  2U0,  and 

with  a  dash  over  it,  SUO.UOO. In  music, 

h  is  the  seventh  decree  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic 

HA'BEAS-COR'PUS,  in  Uw,  a  writ  for 
ddivrring  a  person  from  folse  imprisonment, 
or  for  removing  a  person  ftom  one  court  to 
another.  It  is  accordingly  considered  as 
the  glory  of  British  jurisprudence,  and  the 
bulwark  of  personal  freedom.  By  the 
action  of  this  writ,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral kinds,  adiq>ted  to  diffierent  occasions, 
relief  firom  all  uiqust  imprisonment  may 
be  obtained,  causes  removed  from  one 
court  to  another  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, and  proaeeuton  eompdled  to  bring 
the  proaeeuted  to  open  trial,  instead  of  pro- 
longing his  impiisonment.  Thus  it  not 
only  protects  the  dtisen  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment at  the  suggestion  of  the  dvii 
officers  of  the  government,  but  also  against 
groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  or  instigation 
of  indiriduals.  The  right  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  suspended ;  it  being  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  clothe  the  executive  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  as  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  or  choosing  a  dictator  in  emt^gencies, 
J  when  the  public  was  in  danger.    In  peace- 


able times  a  eonsiderable  iegnt  of  UberCy 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
in  troublesome  ones  the  executive  power 
should  have  every  possible  strength ,-  and,  in 
conformity  with  these  experimental  truths, 
the  British  parliament  may,  in  the  hour  of 
dangCT,  by  temporary  suspension  of  every 
opposing  statute,  confide  even  absoluto 
control  m  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
without  permanently  giring  up  one  iota  of 


HAB'ERGBON.  a  coat  of  mail  formerly 
worn  to  defend  the  neck  and  breast.  It  was 
formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  and  de- 
scended from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

HABENDUM,  m  law,  a  word  of  form  in 
a  deed  or  conveyance,  which  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  vis.  the  prewuteo  and  the  Aa- 
bendum  (to  have  and  to  hold). 

UAB'IT,  in  philosophy,  an  aptitude  or 
disposition  either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act : 
thus  virtue  is  called  a  habit  of  the  mind ; 
strength,  a  habit  of  the  body.  All  natural 
habits,  whether  of  body  w  mind,  are  no 
other  than  the  body  and  mind  themselves 
considered  as  either  acting  or  snfliering;  or 
they  are  mode*  of  the  body  or  mind  wherein 
either  perseveres  till  eifoeed  hj  some  con- 
trary mode.-^tfaM^  in  medicine,  denotes 
the  settled  constitution  of  the  body;  or  a 
*Uto  formed  by  nature^  or  in- 


Buced  by  extraneous  circumstance*. 

HADE,  in  mining,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  inclination,  or  deviation  fh>m  the  ver 
tieal,  of  any  mineral  vein.  Alao  the  steep 
descent  of  a  shaft. 

HAITDOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  which 
inhabiu  the  northern  coast.  It  has  a  long 
body,  the  upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  belly  of  a  silvery  hne. 

BAD-LEY'S  QUAITRAMT,  a  t«uidnuit 


'  aVBJOIBBn  TO  * 


0IV**  TBB   800110  or  ' 


'  AS  IN  raiMMorsT. 
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that  is  particolariy  used  for  taking  altitudes 

HAEMATITES,  or  Blood -stobb,  in  na> 
tural  history,  an  extremely  rich  and  fine 
iron  cnre.  It  is  very  ponderous,  and  is  either 
of  a  pale  red,  a  deeper  red,  or  a  bluish  co- 
lour;  nsnally  of  a  very  glossy  surface;  and 
^hen  broken,  of  a  fine  and  regularly  striated 
textvaee :  the  stric  converKing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  body,  and  the  masses  natu- 
rally breaking  into  fragments  of  a  broad 
base  and  pointed  end,  appearing  something 
pyramidal. 

HiBMATOCELE,  in  medicine,  a  hernia 
from  extravasation  of  blood. 

HiSM'ORBHAGE,  a  flux  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  proceeding  fhim  the 
rapture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  some  other 
cause.  The  principal  causes  of  haemor- 
rhages are  plethora,  violent  commotions  of 
the  body,  hot  foods  and  liauors,  heat  of  the 
season,  and  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  body 
after  violent  heat  and  passion. 

HiBM'OBRHOlDS,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
veins;  the  piles.  _ 

HAGIOO'BAPHT,  sacred  writings.  The 
Jews  divide  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  into 
three  parte ;  the  Law,  which  is  contained  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  Fropheta,  or  Mevim ;  and  the  Ceturim, 
or  writuta;  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter 
^.|fttt  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Hagiograptut, 
oomi»ehending  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Daniel,  Esra,  Nehemia,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Lamen< 
tations,  and  Ecdesiastes. 

HAlIi,  in  meteorology,  globules  of  ice,  or 
vapour  more  intensely  frosen  than  when  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  falling 
from  the  clouds  in  showers  and  storms. 
It  is  suppMcd  to  be  formed  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  cold 
is  extreme,  and  where  the  electric  matter 
is  very  copious.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  great  number  of  particles  of  water  are 
bton^t  near  together,  where  they  are 
frosen  and  in  their  descent  collect  other 
particles,  so  that  the  density  of  the  sub- 
suince  of  the  hail-atone  grows  less  and  less 
fronuthe  centre;  this  bemg  formed  first  in 
the  highor  regions,  and  the  sur&ce  being 
collected  in  the  lower.  Hailstones  assume 
various  fisrures ;  some  are  round,  others 
SDKular,  othera  pyramidical,  others  flat, 
and  sometimes  they  are  stellated  with  six 
radii,  like  crystals  of  snow.  They  some- 
times frOl  with  a  velocity  of  seventy  feet  in 
a  second,  or  about  fifty  miles  an  hour :  their 
neat  momentum,  arising  from  tbU  velocity, 
Knders  them  very  destructive,  particuhirly 
in  hot  climates.  Showers  of  ice  and  freenng 
are  related  to  have  uulen  m  different 
«„.utries.  In  AuKuat.  1828,  there  was  a 
fall  of  solid  ice  at  Horsley  in  Staflbrdshue : 
some  of  the  piece*  wctc  three  mches  long 
by  one  inch  broad,  and  others  were  about 
three  inches  in  circumference,  and  quite 
solid.  A  recent  traveller  in  North  America 
reUtes,  that  twelve  years  since,  it  rained 
and  froBe  as  it  fell  for  two  days ;  the  trees, 
ships,  and  buildiii«»  were  eocmsted  with 


ideles;  the  strongest  branches  of  the  trees 
fell  almost  every  minate  beneath  the  icy 
loads.  Mr.  Faux  says,  in  March,  182(i,  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware  State,  "I  saw  the 
efllect  of  the  late  freezing  rain  on  the  trees, 
which,  over  an  extent  of  country  six  times 
as  laive  as  England,  has  despoiled  trees  as 
completely  as  if  chain  shot  had  pa»red 
through  them  alL  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  laden  «-ith  ice— a  weight  ten  times  that 
of  their  own  boughs.  Many  fanners  lost 
nearly  all  their  timber  and  orchards;  a  ship 
was  also  upset  bv  the  g^reat  weight  of  the 
ice  cohering  to  the  rigging."  Tne  pheno- 
mena attending  the  mrraation  and  fall  of 
hail  are  not  well  understood;  bnt  it  is 
certain  they  are  connected  with  electriaty. 

HAIR,  in  physiology,  slender,  oblong, 
and  flexible  filaments,  growing  out  of  the 
pores  of  animals,  and  serring  most  of  them 
as  a  covering.  It  consists  of  the  bulb,  si- 
tuated under  the  skin,  which  is  a  nervous 
vesicle,  and  a  trunk  which  perforates  the 
skin  and  cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a  pe- 
culiar vagina  or  sheath.  The  colour  of 
human  hair  depends  on  the  medullary 
juice ;  but  there  are  also  general  differences 
of  it,  peculiar  in  some  degree  to  the  cli- 
mates. In  the  hottest  countries  it  is  very 
black ;  in  the  colder,  it  is  yellowish,  brown, 
or  inclining  to  red;  but  in  all  places  it 
grows  grev  <x  white  with  age.  In  quad- 
rupeds, it  IS  of  the  most  various  conforma- 
tion, from  the  finest  wool  to  the  bristles  of 
a  hc^.  The  principal  constituent  parts  of 
hair  are  animal  matter,  oil,  silex,  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c.— The  Roman  youth 
before  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair 
in  ringlets  upon  their  shoulders ;  but  about 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  togatiriU*,  they 
cut  it  short;  such  of  them,  at  least,  as 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
maccaronies  and  efieminate  coxcombs.  The 
hair  thus  cut  off  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
who  is  always  represented  with  flowing  hair, 
or  to  some  other  god,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  supposed  themselves  to  be  more 

immediately  placed. Hair^  in  botany,  t  he 

down,  or  hair-like  threads  on  the  surface  of 
plants. 

HAIR  PENCILS,  in  painting,  are  com- 
posed of  very  fine  hairs,  as  of  the  minever, 
the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  &c., 
which  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when  thoy  are 
small  or  of  moderate  sise,  but  when  larger 
than  a  quill  they  are  mounted  in  white-iron 
tubes.  The  most  essential  quality  of  a  good 
pencil  is  to  form  a  fine  point,  so  that  all  the 
nairs  may  be  united  wnen  they  are  mois- 
tened hy  drawing  them  through  the  lips. 

HAIE'SBREADTH,  a  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  forty-eij^th  part  of  an  inch. 

HAL'BERD,  or  HAL'BERT,  a  weapon 
something  like  a  spear,  formerly  carried  by 
the  Serjeants  of  foot  and  artillery. 

HAL'CTON,  in  ornithology,  a  name 
Kiven  by  the  ancients  to  the  cUcedo,  or  king- 
fisher ;  a  bird  that  was  said  to  lav  her  eggs 
in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  sea,  during  the 
calm  weather,  about  the  winter  solstice. 

Halejfon-dttys,  in  antiquity,  seven  days 

before,  and  as  many  after  the  winter  solrtice. 
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HALF-BLOOD,  in  Ibw.  relfttionship  by 
the  father's  or  the  motber**  side  only. 

HALF- MOON,  in  fortificatioD,  an  oat- 
work  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  or  half-moon. 

HALIBUT,  in  ichthyologr,  a f sh of  the 

EDUS  PleuronecteM.  It  has  a  compressed 
dy,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the 
other  the  belly;  swims  on  its  side;  and 
both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  forms  an  article  of  food. 

UALIOTI8,  the  Eak-sbbio^  in  concho- 

logy,  a  simple  shell  without  any  hinge,  and 

formed  all  of  one  piece,  of  a  deprMsed  fi- 

'^     gure,  very  anguhu*  at  the  mouth,  hanng  an 

apuruach  to  the  soiral  form  at  the  summit, 

H  '  and  having  several  perforations  on  the  late- 

S  '  ral  part  of  the  disk. 

H         HALLELiriAH,  a  word  siguifyingiiraiM 

g   I  tke  Lord,  or  praiae  ye  Jekotak.    It  is  met 

;  with  in  the  beginning  of  some  Psalms,  and 

3  '  the  end  of  others.  It  is  a  word  of  such 
«  I  liquid  fluency  and  harmonious  softness, 
**  that  it  is  retained  in  our  hymns  without 
M  '  translation.  In  conformity  with  the  Ger- 
*  man  and  other  continental  languages,  in 
^   !  which/  has  the  sound  of  y,  we  often  see  it 

,  I  written  Hallelujak;  but  to  pronounce  the 
*J   I  word  «ith  the  English  sound  ofj  destroys 

4  iu  beauty,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  so 
written. 

HAL'LIARD,  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoist- 
ing or  lowering  a  sail. 

HALLUCINATION,  in  medicine,  (dy. 
$te$tkena),  erroneous  ima^ation.  Hallu- 
einatUnu  qf  tke  aeiue$  anse  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  firom  some 
unusual  circumstances  attending  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  they  are  sometimes  symptoms  of 
general  disease,  as  in  fevers.  Maniacal  hat- 
lucinationt  arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea. 

HA'LO,  in  physiology,  a  luminous  ring 
or  circle,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
coloured,  appearing  round  the  body  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  whose  light,  passing 
through  an  intervening  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  ffenerally  believed 
that  both  solar  and  lunar  naloes  are  heralds 
of  succeeding  changes  of  weather  from  dry 
to  moist ;  as  rain  generally  follows  in  pe- 
riods of  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  each  manifesution,  according  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  appearance,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  halo,  particularly  if  the  wind 
be  8.  or  8.  W.    And  that  these  indications 

Knerally  precede  the  indications  of  the 
rometer,  may  be  accounted  for  thus : — 
As  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  condensed  (from  contrary  cur- 
rents or  other  causes),  it  is  better  qualified 
to  concentrate  by  reflection  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  moon :  and  hence  a  halo  is  formed 
before  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient to  act  upon  the  barometer.  Lunar 
haloes  are  more  easily  discovered  than  so- 
lar baloes,  because  the  lunar  raya  are  more 
feeble  than  the  solar ;  but  solar  haloes  may 
be  readily  discovered,  if  observers  would 


accustom  themselves  to  look  steadily  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  sun,  when  he  has  risen 
from  IV*  to  30";  and  also  when  he  has 
about  the  same  altitude  in  the  evening  (as 
solar  haloes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  at 
mid-day),  when  thejr  perceive  he  ahines 
faintly,  and  there  u  no  appearance  ik 
cloud. 

HAL'OGENB.  in  chemistrr,  those  sub- 
stances which  form  compounds  of  a  saline 
nature,  by  their  union  with  metals,  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  Ac 

HABTADRTAD,  in  the  heathen  mythol- 
ogy, a  wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die 
with  the  tree  to  which  it  was  attached. 

HAITMOCK,  in  naval  affiurs,  a  piece  of 
hempen  doth,  six  feet  long,  and  three  foet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 
means  of  a  dew,  and  slung  horiiontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptade  for  a 
bed.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  all  firmly 
corded,  taken  upon  dec]|,  and  fixed  in  va- 
rious nettings  so  as  to  form  a  barricade 
against  small  shot. 

HAM'SOKEN,  in  old  Uw-booka,  signi- 
fies  the  liberty  or  privilege  a  man  enjoys  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  also  said  to  sigmfy  a 
fi«nchise  g^nted  to  lords  of  manors,  by 
which  they  hold  plea^  and  take  cognisance 
of  the  breach  of  that  immunity. 

HAM'STER,  iu  soology,  a  species  of  rat, 
the  Mm  en'rehw,  or  German  marmot.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  water  rat,  and  is  remark- 
able for  two  bag^  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  fooid  to 
its  winter  residence. 

HAN'APER,  an  office  in  chancerr,  under 
the  direction  of  a  master,  whose  clerk  re- 
ceives all  fines  due  to  the  crown  for  seals  of 
charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs. 
It  is  supposed  he  formerly  deposited  the 
money  so  taken  iu  a  kind  of^ basket,  or  Aam- 
per.  There  is  also  an  officer  who  is  con- 
troller of  the  hanaper.  This  word  therefore 
answered  to  the  modem  exchequer. 

HAND,  in  anatomy,  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body,  which,  from  the 
facilities  it  afibrds  in  all  operations,  and 
accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  magnitude, 
&c  of  extiftneous  objects,  is  jusUv  Yronsi- 
dered  as  contributing  very  essentially  to  all 
that  is  dthcr  ingenious  or  sdentific  in  the 
human  character.  It  consists  of  tbe  earput, 
or  wrist:  the  metacarpue,  or  the  four  bones- 

within  the  palm,  and  the  fingers. Hand, 

in  the  manege,  a  measure  of  four  inches,  by 
which  the  height  of  a  horse  is  computed  ; 
Also  the  parts  of  a  horse ;  as  the  fortkand, 
for  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters;  the 
hind-kand,  which  includes  the  rest.  It  also 
denotes  the  horseman's  hand;  as,  the  tpnr- 
hand,  which  is  his  right  hand;  and  the 
bridle-hand,  which  is  his  left  hand. 
Hand,  in  heraldry,  is  termed  either  dexter 
(right),  or  ainitter  (left) ;  and,  when  borne 
in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to  signify 

power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship. 

The  word  hand  is  also  used  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  senses,  for  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion here,  both  literally  and  figuratiTdy. 

HAND'SPIKE,   a  strong  wooden  bmt. 
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Qsed  M  a  lerer  to  more  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heavinfr  up  the  anchor,  or  rais- 
ing any  weight  on  board  a  ship. 

HANSEATIC,  pertaining  to  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  to  their  confederacir.  The  Hanse 
towns  in  Germanr  were  certain  commercial 
cities  which  associated  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  as  eariy  as  the  12th  century. 
To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  ItalT,  udtil  they  amounted  to 
serenty-two,  which  for  centuries  com- 
manded the  respect  and  defied  the  power 
of  kings.  From  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century,  the  power  of  the  confederacy, 
though  still  Tery  formidable,  be^m  to  de- 
cline. This,  however,  was  not  owing  to  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to 
the  progress  of  that  improvement  it  bad  done 
so  much  to  promote.  The  civilization, which 
had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities, 
gradoally  extended  over  the  contiguous 
country ;  and  feudal  anarchy  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  a  svstem  of  subordination  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts.  At  present  it  only 
consisu  of  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen ;  and  they,  indeed,  possess 
merely  tbe  shadow  of  their  former  state. 

HAP'PINESS,  the  agreeable  sensations 
which  spring  firom  the  enjoyment  of  zood. 
It  consists  ra  the  nossession  not  only  of 
the  roods  of  the  body,  as  health,  strength, 
&c.  out  also  of  the  more  lefined  goods  of 
the  mind,  as  knowledge,  memory,  taste,  and 
especially  the  moral  virtues,  magnanimity, 
tbrtitude,  benevolence,  &c.  That  state  is 
mostly  to  be  sought  after,  in  which  the 
fewest  competitions  and  disappointments 
can  happen,  which  least  of  all  impairs  any 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  opens  an  unexpected 
source  or  the  most  refined  and  lasting  en- 
jo^ents.  That  state  which  is  attended 
with  all  those  advantages,  is  a  state  or 
course  of  virtue :  therefore,  a  state  of  rirtue, 
in  which  the  moral  goods  of  the  mind  are 
attained,  is  the  happiest  state ;  and  he  only 
can  be  esteemed  really  and  permanently 
happy,  who  eniojrs  peace  of  mind  in  the 
fiivour  of  the  Almighty. 

HARAN'GUB,  a  popular  oration,  gene- 
rally implying  loudness  or  declamation ;  and 
not  a  delioerate  and  argumentative  address 
or  discourse. 

HAR'BOUR,  a  port,  haven,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  in  which  ships  can  moor,  and  be 
sheltered  firom  the  mry  of  winds  and  a 
heavy  sea. 

HARD-A-LEE,  in  seaman's  language, 
an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her  head 

to  the  wind. Hard-a-weuther,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather  or 

windward  side  of  the  ship. Hard-a-port, 

an  order  to  pat  the  helm  close  to  the  lar- 
board side.— —Hard-a-tterdoarrf,  an  order 
to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  starboard  side. 

HARDNESS, in  physiology,  that  quality 
is  bodies  whereby  their  parts  cohere  firmly 
together,  so  as  not  to  nve  way  to  any  ex- 
ternal impulse,  nor  yidd  inwards,  without 
breaking.  A  body,  says  M.  Hauy,  is  con- 
sidered tnoie  hard  in  proportion  as  it  pre- 


sents greater  resistance  to  the  friction  of 
another  hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  tile;  nr 
as  it  is  more  capaole  of  wearing  or  working 
into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  byfriction. 

HARirWARE.  instruments  and  utensils 
of  every  kind  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  bmss,  steel,  and  copper 
articles  of  all  descriptions.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
British  hardware  manufactures ;  and  from 
these  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors, 
scissars,  fire-arms,  g^t  and  plated  goods, 
Ac.  are  supplied  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible. The  estimate  formed  by  Mr. 
M'CnUoch  is  that  the  total  i^gregate  va- 
lue of  the  iron  and  other  hardware  manu- 
fiictnres  of  England  and  Scotland  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,500,0001.  a  year ; 
affording  direct  employment,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  trade,  for  at  least 
360,000  persons. 

HARE,  in  loology,  lepu*  timidua,  a  ti- 
animal  of  exquisite  sight  and  hear- 


ing, with  long  ears,  large  eyes,  a  short  tail, 
andadiridedupper  lip.  It  is  a  beast  of 
chace,  and  is  sometimes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds in  open  ground,  which  is  called 
coursing;  and  sometimes  by  harriers  or 
hare  hounds,  which  is  called  nare  hunting. 
It  subsists  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
particularly  those  which  possess  milky 
Qualities;  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and 
their  tender  shoots  are  likewise  often  taken 
by  them  for  food.  It  produces  generally 
three  young  ones  at  a  time,  and  breeds  at 
least  three  timcb  in  a  year.  The  hare  seldom 
quits  its  seat,  or  form,  as  it  is  called,  during 
the  day,  unless  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  enemies ;  but  takes  its  range  for  rood  and 
excursion  by  night,  always  returning,  it  is 
said,  to  her  habitarion,  by  the  same  track 
by  which  it  was  left.  In  this  form  it  will 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so 
nearly,  as  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  before 
it  starts  for  escape ;  the  first  advances  of 
the  enemy  baring  probably  not  attracted 
its  attention,  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  being  attended  by  a  species  of 
fascination,  or  prostration  of  energy,  the 
fireqoent  effect  of  terror ;  but  at  length  the 
imminence  of  its  danger  ronses  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  exertions  which  enable  it  to 
leave  its  enemies  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Its  fleetness  is  such  as  to  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  its  numerous  ad- 
versaries. Its  quickness  of  hearine,  and 
comprehension  of  sight,  by  which  last  it 
receives  the  impression  of  objects  on  almost 
every  side,  are  also  important  means  of  its 
protection. 

HA'REBELL.  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Hyaeinthut,  with  cunpaniform  or 
bell-shaped  fiowers. 

HA'RE'S-EAR,  in  botan7,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Bupleurum. 

HA'RELIP,  a  single  or  double  fissnre  of 
the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  dirided  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  thus  resiembles  the 
lip  of  the  hare.  It  is  a  great  deformity,  but, 
fortunately,  is  easily  curable  by  undergoing 
certain  surgical  operations. 
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HA'REM,  the  apartments  in  which  Mas- 
Bttlman  princes  confine  their  women,  who 
are  prohibited  from  the  society  of  others. 
Ther  are  waited  on  bf  female  slaves,  and 


guarded  by  black  eunuchs:  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  called  Kixlar-offa.  There  are  two 
kizlar-agas,  one  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the 
new  pabce,  each  of  which  has  its  harem. 
The  one  is  occupied  bv  the  women  of  former 
sultans,  and  those  wtio  have  inctirred  the 
displeasure  of  the  reigning  prince ;  the  other 
by  such  as  still  enjoy  his  favour.  The 
laidy  who  first  presents  him  with  a  male 
heir,  is  stvled  the  mltana,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. 8he  must  then  retire  into  the  old 
palace  ;  but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne, 
she  returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
title  of  ntltana  wtlide.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a 
veil ;  none  of  the  others,  even  when  sick, 
are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  except  the  sultan. 
When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  is 
covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and  the 
pulse  felt  through  gause.  The  life  of  the 
ladies  of  the  imp^ial  harem  is  spent  in 
bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the  gai  *  ~ 
witnessing  the  volaptuous  dances  perfi 


by  their  daves,  &c  The  women  of  other 
Ihirks  ei\)oy  the  society  of  their  friends  at 
the  baths,  or  at  each  other's  houses,  appear 
in  public  accompanied  by  slaves  and  eu- 
nucbs,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  which 
increases  as  they  descend  in  rank.     But 


those  of  the  sultan  have  none  of  these  pri- 
vileges. It  is,  of  course,  only  the  richer 
Modems  who  can  maintain  harems:  the 


poorer  classes  have  generally  but  one  wife. 

HAR'ICOT,  a  kind  of  ragout  of  meata 
and  roots. 

HAR'LEQUIN,  the  principal  character 
in  pantomime, dad inaparty-colonred dress, 


with  a  half-mask,  and  who  is  porpetually 
dancing,  leaping,  or  performing  triclts  vrith 
his  wonder-working  wand.    This  character 


was  first  introduml  into  Italian  comedy, 
where  he  united  extravagant  buffoonery 
with  neat  corporeal  agility. 

HARMATTAN, 'the  name  given  to  a 
prevailing  vrind  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching 
character. 

HARMONICA,  or  ARMONICA,  a  mu- 
ricai  instrument,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  firom  passes,  blown  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  having 
each  an  open  neck  or  socket  m  the  middle. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  glass  is  nine 
inches,  and  that  of  the  smallest  three 
inches.  Between  these  there  are  twenty- 
three  different  dees,  differin^^  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  m  diameter. 
The  lai^gcst  glass  in  the  instrument  is  G, 
including  three  complete  octaves ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  painting  the  apparent 
parts  of  the  glasses  within  side,  every  semi- 
tone whiter  and  the  other  notes  of  the 
ocuve  with  the  seven  prismatic  colours :  so 
that  glasses  of  the  same  colour,  (the  white 
excepted)  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  method  of  extracting  exquidte  tones, 
by  rubbing  the  finger  on  the  brim  of  drink- 


mg-glasses,  filled  with  water  in  different 
proportions,  was  an  old  discovery ;  but  it 
remained  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  construct  the 
hamumiem.  "The  advantages  of  this  in- 
strument," says  Dr.  Franklin,  "  are,  that 
iu  tones  are  incomparably  sweet  beyond 
any  other ;  that  they  may  oe  swelled  and 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  of  the  fingor,  and  continued  to 
any  length ;  and  that  the  instrument,  once 
well  tuned,  never  i^ain  wants  tuning." 
Its  disadvantages  are,  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  tones  by  ^nding  *,  the  extreme 
skilfiilness  necessary  m  the  player;  and  the 
impracticability  of  performing  upon  it  many 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  tne  mudcu 
art ;  for  however  much  it  excels  all  others  in 
the  delicacy  and  duration  of  its  tones,  yet 
it  is  confined  to  those  of  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive character,  and  to  slow  solemn  move- 
ments. 

HARMON'ICS,  that  branch  of  mudc 
which  considers  the  difiierencet  and  propor- 
tions of  sound. 

HARTMONT,  in  mudc,  the  agreeable 
result  or  anion  of  several  mudcal  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Natural 
karmonp  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad  (ur 
common  chord.  Artificial  Aamurny  is  a 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Figured 
harmonj/  is  that  in  which,  fw  the  purpose 
of  melodj,  one  or  more  of  the  puts  of  a 
compodtion  move,  during  the  eoutinuance 
of  a  chord,  through  certam  notes  which  do 
not  form  any  of  the  constituent  paru  of 
that  ch(Hd.  — >  Bamumf,  as  applied  to 
nature,  the  necessary  reciprocal  accordance 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence  of  one  thing  is  dependent  on  that  of 

another. In  matters  of  literature,  we  use 

the  word  httrmonf  for  a  certain  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse. 
In  architecture,  harmonp  denotes  an  agree- 
able relation  between  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. In  painting,  it  signifies  the  union  or 
connection  between  the  figures,  with  'res- 
pect to  the  subject  of  the  piece ;  and  also 
denotes  the  union  or  Agreeable  mixture  of 

different  colours. Harmony  tfthe  apkere*, 

a  favourite  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and 
many  other  ancient  philosophers,  accord- 
ing to  which,  celestial  mudc,  imperceptible 
by  the  ears  of  mortals,  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  sweetlytuned  motions  of 
the  stars  and  planets.  This  harmony  they 
attributed  to  the  various  proportionate  im- 
pressions of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one 
another,  acting  at  proper  intervals. 

HARMON'ICAL  PROPORTION,  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  that  in  which 
the  first  term  is  to  the  third,  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  second  and  third:  thus 
2,  3,  6,  are  in  harmoniod  proportion,  be- 
cause 3  i  6 :  i  1 :  3.  In  four  terms  the  1st 
is  to  the  4th  as  the  difference  of  the  1st  and 
3nd  is  to  the  difference  of  the  3rd  and  4th : 
that  is  9,  12, 16,  24,  are  in  harmonieal  pro- 
portion because  9 :  24:  t  3:  &  "Tofindan 
harmonieal  mean  proportion  between  two 
terms:"  Diride  doable  their  product  by 
their  sum.    "  To  find  a  8rd  term  in  hai- 
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monical  proportion  to  two  given  terms :" 
Divide  their  product  bjr  the  difference  be- 
tween double  the  1st  term  and  the  3nd 
term.  "  To  find  a  4th  term  in  harmonical 
proportion  to  three  terms  given:"  Divide 
the  product  of  the  1st  and  3rd  term  by  the 
difference  between  double  of  the  1st  and 
the  2nd  term. 

HAR'MOST,  in  Grecian  History,  a  Spar- 
tan  governor,  regulator  or  prefect. 

HAR'MOTOME,  in  mineralogy,  a  curi- 
ous substance,  called  also  Crou-*tone,  on 
account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of  its  crys« 
tals,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  composition. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins ;  its 
prevailing  colour  is  white;  it  is  translucent 
or  semi-transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass. 

HARP,  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 
of  a  triangular  figure.  It  stands  erect,  and, 
when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  per- 
former, who  produces  its  tones  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands 
on  the  strings.  Its  origin  is  verv  variously 
ascribed ;  but  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
its  invention  is  manifestly  very  ancient; 
for  it'  appears  to  have  been  in  use  (under 
various  forms)  with  the  Egyptians,  He- 
brews, Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the  harp. 
The  Irish,  Scots,  and  Wdsh  also  made 
much  use  of  this  instrument ;  and  vrith  the 
Anglo-Normans  it  waa  equally  popular. 
Bjr  the  Welsh  laws,  a  harp  was  one  of  the 
tmngs  that  were  necessary  to  characterize 
a  freeman  or  gentleman ;  and  none  could 
pretend  to  this  rank,  who  had  not  a  harp, 
and  was  not  able  to  play  upon  it.  By  the 
same  laws,  to  prevent  slaves  firom  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  expressly  for- 
bioden  to  teach,  or  to  permit,  them  to  play 
upon  the  harp ;  and  none  but  the  king,  the 
king's  musicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  harps  in  their  possession. 
The  modem  harp  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  objects  to  the  eye,  while  it  produces 
some  of  the  most  agreei^le  effects  to  the 
ear,  of  any  instrument  in  use.  There  are 
generally  35  strings,  but  sometimes  the 
number  is  extended  to  43;  and  the  oom- 
usually  extends  from  double  A  of  the 
clef,  to  double  O  in  the  G  clefL 

H ARTIES,  in  mythology,  three  rapa- 
cious winged  monsters,  supposed  to  be  the 
goddesses  of  storms,  and  called  Aello,  Ocv- 

Sete,  and  Celoeno.  They  are  so  differently 
escribed  by  the  poets,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  any  thing  definite  concerning  them. 
Hesiod  represents  them  as  young  virgins, 
of  great  beauty ;  Yossins  supposes  them  to 
be  three  winds:  but  both  poets  and  artists 
appear  generally  to  vie  witn  each  other  in 
depicting  them  nnder  the  most  hideous 
forms. 

HARPOON',  an  iron  instrument,  fimned 
at  one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  baring 
a  rope  at  the  other,  for  the  puroose  of 
spearing  the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
has  been  rowed  within  a  competent  dis- 
tance of  the  whale,  the  harpooner  launches 
his  instrument ;  and  the  fish  being  wounded, 
immediately  descends  under  the  ice  with 
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amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the  harpoon 
along  with  mm,  and  a  considerable  length 
of  the  line^  which  is  purposely  let  down, 
to  give  him  room  to  dive.  Being  soon  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood, 
he  re-ascends,  in  order  to  breathe,  where  he 
presently  expires,  and  floats  upon  the  sur- 
fiftce  of  the  water. Harpoon  Gun,  an  in- 
strument for  discharging  harptrans  at 
whales  in  preference  to  tne  common  method 
of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  svrivel, 
haring  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  is  furnished  with  two  locks, 
which  act  simultaneously,  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  liabiUty  of  the  gun 
missing  fire. 

HARPSICHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
with  strings  of  wire,  played  on  by  means  of 
keys,  the  striking  of  which  moves  certain 
little  jacks,  which  also  move  a  double  row 
of  chords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four 
bridges  on  the  table  of  tbe  instrument. 
Since  the  invention  of  that  superior  instru- 
ment, the  nand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  the 
harpsichord  is  greatly  dimimshed. 

HARRIER,  a  small  hound,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  smelling,  kept  for  hunting  hues. 

HAR'ROW,  the  name  of  a  verr  useful 
instrument  of  agrioilture,  employed  to  pre- 
pare ploughed  land  for  the  seed,  ana  to 
mix  the  seed  with  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
sown. 

HARTSHORN,  the  horns  of  the  com- 
mon male  deer,  to  which  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  once  ascribed,  but 
which  the  experience  of  late  years  has  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  articles  denomi- 
nated spirit  qf  kairtskom  and  »aU  of  karto- 
kom,  though  formerly  obtained  from  the 
horns  of  different  spcMcies  of  deer,  are  now 
chiefly  prepared  from  bones.  The  former 
of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alka^  of  a  very 
penetrating  nature,  is  an  efficacious  remedy 
m  nervous  complaints  and  fainting-fits; 
and  salt  of  hartshorn  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  in  fevers.  The  scrapings  or 
raspingfs  of  the  horns,  under  the  name  of 
karUkom  »kming$,  are  varionslv  employed 
in  medicine.  Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of 
deer  give  out  an  emollient  jelly,  which  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  nutritive.  The  jellv 
of  hartshorn  is  simply  ^pelatine ;  the  earth 
remaining  after  calcination,  is  phosphate  of 
lime;  the  salt  and  spirit  of  hartshorn  are 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  a  little  animal 
oil. 

HARUSPICE,  in  Roman  history,  a  per- 
son who  pretended  to  foretel  future  eventa 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  sacrL- 
ficed,  or  watching  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of 
burning  and  the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 

HAR'VEST  MOON,  an  epithet  ^pP^ed 
to  those  moons  which,  in  the  autumnal 
months,  rise  on  successive  nights,  soon 
after  sunset,  owing  to  the  oblique  ascension 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  through  which 
the  moon  is  then  passing. 

HASTATI,  among  Hie  Romans,  were 
soldiers  armed  with  spears,  who  were  al- 
ways drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle. 
These  were  picked  out  the  next  in  age  to 
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the  vtiitea.  At  Uut  they  laid  aside  the 
apear,  bat  atill  retained  tlicir  name. 

HATCH  EL,  or  HACKLE,  a  tool  with 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  dreeaed.  It  oo»- 
•isu  of  long  iron  teeth,  regularly  aet  in  a 
piece  of  biMrd,  being,  in  fact,  a  large  kind 
of  comb  or  card. 

UATCH'BTINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  anh. 
stance  of  the  consistence  of  soft  tallow,  of 
a  yellowish  white  ot  greenish  yeUo«  colour, 
foand  in  South  Walea. 

HATCH'INO,  the  maturation  of  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  production  of  the  young 
ones  aliTC.  This  is  acoompliabed  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  tne  body  of  the 
parent   bird,  or  by  artificial  heat.     [See 

llfCUBATIOn.] 

HATCH'MENT,  or  PomaAi.  Ackibtb. 
MINT,  in  heraldry,  an  armorial  escutcheon, 
usually  placed  over  the  door  of  a  person  of 
distinction,  deceased,  and  which  points  out 
the  sex.  coqjugal  connexion,  and  dignity  of 
the  person.  These  circumstances  are  de- 
noted  by  the  form  and  accompaniments  of 
the  field,  and  the  eetoar  o/tiu  ground  of 
the  hatchment :  Uius,  "  For  a  bachelor," — 
the  paternal  arms  are  paint  ed  upon  a  sliield, 
and  accompwuied  with  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto,  and  with  the  ground  of  hatchment 
(namely,  the  vacant  canvass  on  each  side 
of  the  shield)  all  black.  "  For  a  single 
woman," — the  patenuA  arms  are  painted 
upon  a  loienge,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment, or  ornament,  than  a  gold-oord,  looselv 
knotted,encompassing  the  field:  the  ground 
in  this  case,  is  also  all  black.  "  For  a 
widow,"— the  paternal  arms  of  the  defhuct 
are  impaled  with  those  of  her  late  husbrad, 
in  a  losenge,  with  a  fhncy  gold-ornament 
round  it ;  but  with  no  accompaniment ;  the 
ground  idl  black.  "  For  a  married  woman 
leaving  a  husband," — Lcr  paternal  arma 
impalra  with  those  of  her  husband,  aro 
pamted  upon  a  shield,  without  the  armorial 
accompaniment;  the  sides  of  the  shield 
being  only  ornamented.  In  this  case  the 
sinister  side  of  the  ground  is  black,  to  de- 
note the  death  of  the  wife ;  the  dexter  side 
white,  to  show  that  the  husband  is  living. 
"  For  a  married  man  leaving  a  widow," — 
the  arms  as  before,  upon  a  shield,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  helmet,  cr.  st,  and 
motto  t  the  dexter  side  of  the  ground,  in 
this  case,  being  black;  the  sinister,  white. 
"  For  a  man  who  dies,  leaving  a  second 
wife."— his  shield  of  arms  (not  impaled) 
together  with  the  accompaniments,  are 
painted  upon  a  black  ground.  On  the 
dexter  side  of  Uie  shield  is  placed  a  small 
ftineral  escutcheon,  bearing  his  paternal 
ooat  impaled  with  that  of  hia  first  wife^  the 
sinister  side  of  tiiis  escutcheon  being  black, 
to  denote  her  death;  and  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield  u  placed  another  eacut- 
cheon,  bearing  his  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  his  second  wife ;  the  dexter  ride  of 
this  escutcheon,  being  painted  black,  to 
denote  his  death;  the  sinister,  whit«,  to 
show  that  hia  second  wife  is  still  living. 
**  The  peer."  is  distinguished  by  his  coronet 
and  supporters;  "  the  baronet,"  by  Us 
badge;   **  the  knight  companion,"  by  the 


motto  of  his  order;  and  "the  bishop,"  by 
his  mitre.  In  this  case  it  is  observable, 
that  as,  by  the  rules  of  heraldrv,  the  aims 
•f  the  olBce  take  precedency  of  those  of  the 
holder,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  are  always 
impaled  on  the  dexter  side^  those  of  the 
bisBop  on  the  unister  side,  of  the  escut- 
cheon :  conBe<}uently  on  the  hatchment  for 
a  bishop  the  smister  (and  not  the  dexter) 
side  of  the  KTouud  is  painted  black. 

HATGU'WAY,  in  ships,  a  square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  aflfording  a 
passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 

HATTl-SHERIFF,  in  Turkish  polity, 
an  order  which  comes  immediately  fhim 
the  Grand  Siguier,  who  subscribes  it  usually 
with  these  words : — "  Let  my  order  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  its  form  and  import." 
These  words  are  generally  edged  with  gold, 
or  otherwise  ornamented;  and  an  order 
given  in  this  way  is  irrevocable. 

HAUTBOY,  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  fiute,  but  spread- 
ing and  widening  at  the  bottom,  and 
sounded  through  a  reed. 

HAVERSACK,  a  kind  of  bag  of  strong 
coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions 
on  a  march. 

HAWFINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  JAucia,  which  feeds  on  haws  and  cher- 
ries. ' 

HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  eag^e  and 
fUeon  tribe,  the  two  principal  species  of 
which  are  the  sparrowhawk  and  the  gos- 
hawk, both  used  formerly  in  falconry. 
Most  of  the  species  are  rapadons,  fieeding 
on  birds  and  small  animals. 

HAWKING,  the  exercise  of  taking  wild- 
fowl by  means  of  hawks,  usually  called  fid- 
conry.  In  olden  times,  persons  of  high 
rank  rarely  appeared  vrithout  their  dfl^ 
and  their  bawks ;  the  latter  they  carried 
with  them  when  they  journeyed  from  one 
country  to  another:  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  went  to  battle,  and  would  not 
part  with  them  even  to  procure  their  own 
liberty  when  taken  prisoners.  These  birds 
were  conridered  as  ensigns  of  nobilitv;  and 
no  action  o(mld  be  reckoned  more  dishon- 
ourable to  a  man  of  rank,  than  to  give  up 
his  hawk.  Upon  the  tapestry  of  Bayeaux, 
Harold  is  represented  approaching  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  his  hawk  upon 
his  hand.  Sometimes  hawks  formed  part 
of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic :  Berket  had 
hawks  and  hounds  of  every  description  with 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
as  ambassador  from  England.  Females  of 
distinction  were,  occasionally  rqwresented 
with  hawks  on  their  hands,  aa  we  know, 
from  an  ancient  sculpture,  in  the  diurdi 
of-  Milton-Abbey,  where  the  oonaort  of 
Kins  Athelstan  appears,  with  a  friooa  oa 
her  hand,  tearing  a  bird.  The  Welsh  had  a 
saying  in  very  esriv  times,  that  "  you  may 
know  a  gentleman  by  hia  hawk,  horse^  and 
greyhound."  Alfred  the  Great  is  sidd  to 
have  vrritten  a  treatise  on  hawking;  aad 
iVom  various  sources  the  pastime  may  be 
traced  in  high  frirour,  to  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  voi^—— Hawking,  in  trade^  the  goiag 
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about  with  eonnnoditiea  to  lell,  after  tha 
manner  of  a  hawker. 

HAUTNE,  a  mineral  ao  named  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  abb<  Hauv.  It  ocenrt  in 
Ijatium,  and  was  at  first  ealled  lutimiite;  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  allied  ta  sap- 
phire, and  named  Mj>iUrt«;  but  more  recent 
examination  of  its  properties  prove  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  speoes  called  UtmliU  by 
Hany. 

HAWK'WEED.  in  botany,  a  pUmt  which 
bears  a  flower  in  tha  form  of  a  marigold. 
There  are  several  genera  and  qpedes  of 
plants  thus  designated. 

HAWSE,  a  sea  term,  for  the  situation  of 
the  cables  before  the  ship's  stem,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  ancaors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  'a clear  or  open  hawse,'  'afoul 

hawsa,'   Ac Ha»$e-kole,   a  cylindrical 

hole  in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  a 

cable  passes. JfowMr,  a  large  rope^  in 

sise  between  a  eaUe  and  a  tow-Une. 

HAWTHORN,  or  WHITE  THORN,  in 
botany,  a  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Cratit- 
ffUB,  which  bears  the  red  berry  called  the 
haw.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  is  Orach  used  for  hedges ;  and  is 
admired  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  the  M^reeable  perftime  of  its  blossoms. 

HATWARD,  a  person  who  keeps  the 

common  herd  or  cattle  of  a  town. His 

oflSce  is  to  see  that  the  cattle  neither  break 
nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclosed  grounds ; 
and  to  impound  cattle  that  commit  tres- 
pass therein,  or  are  found  running  at  large 
in  the  public  rtMds,  cotitrary  to  law. 

HA'ZEL,  in  botanv,  a  shrub  of  the  genua 
CorjfluM,  having  male  flowers  ^wing  in 
long  cylindrical  aments  ar  cations,  at  re- 
mote oistances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same 
tree.  The  nuts  grow  in  dusters,  and  are 
of  three  kinds,  the  common  basel  nut,  the 
cob  nut,  and  the  filbert,  which  latter  are  the 
most  esteemed. 

HEAD,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  part  of 
the  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  and  consist- 
ing externally  of  the  foce  and  the  hairy 
scalp ;  internally,  of  the  brain  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  [See  BaAin,  Pack,  ftc.] 
The  whole  head  of  the  skeleton  is  sphe- 
roidical, composed  as  it  were  of  two  ovals  a 
little  depressed  on  each  sidei  one  of  them 
is  superior,  the  extremities  pointing  for- 
ward and  backward ;  the  other  is  anterior, 
the  extremity  being  turned  opwards  and 
downwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one 


ther  out  at  sea  than  the  rest. Headland, 

in  husbandry,  is  taken  to  signify  the  upper 
part  of  land  left  for  the  turning  of  the 

plough. Head-lineM,  in  a  ship,  those  ropes 

of  all  sails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  sails  are  made  fast  to  the 

Iard. -Jfead-tea,  is  when  a  great  wave  or 
iUow  of  the  sea  comes  right  a-head  of  the 

sh^,  as  she  is  in  her  course. Uead-taiU, 

those  which  belong  to  the  fore- mast,  and 
bowsprit. Head-atall,  that  part  of  a  bri- 
dle that  goes  about  the  head  ;  also,  a  kind 

of  halter. Head-quarter;  the  quarters  or 

place  of  residence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army. 

HEAD'-ACHE,  a  painful  sensation  in  the 
nervous  membranes  of  the  head,  produced 
by  various  causes,  and  attended  with  dif- 
finrent  symptoms,  acctNrding  to  its  different 
degrees  and  the  place  where  it  is  seated. 

HEALTH,  that  condition  of  the  body,  in 

which  all  the  vital,  natural,  and  animal 

functions,  are  performed  easily  and  per- 

'     'y,  and  unattended  with  pain.     The 

;  perfect  state  of  health  is  generally 
....  .  .  -  ^^ 


fectly,  and  unattended  with  pain. 
Biost  perfect  state  of  health  is  gem 
connected  with  a  certain  conformation  an< 
atructure  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  well 
marked  by  certain  external  signs.  To  pre- 
serve health,  it  is  necessary  to  oe  temperate 
\n  food,  exercise,  and  sleep;  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  bodily  cleanliness;  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  guard  against 
excess  of  all  kinds.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
deified  health,  rqjtresentiag  it  under  the  fi- 
e  of  a  woman,  whom  they  suppmed  to 
the  daughter  of  .fisculapins.  We  find 
B  of  the  goddess  SaJas,  or  Health, 


gnre 
be  tl 


on  many  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
with  diiferent  inscriptions,  as  Sahu , 
Saint  rtijnAliem,  Sahu  Jugutti,  ^. 


HEAR'ING,  one  of  the  five  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  with  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  membrane.  The 
curious  structures  of  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea  of  the  ear  tend  to  make  the  weakest 
sounds  audible.  When  a  person  exercises 
great  attention  in  hearing,  the  wMinbrana 
tfmpani  is  stretched  so  as  to  render  it  more 
susceptible  of  sounds,  and  better  prepared 
to  catch  even  the  most  feeble  vibrations  of 
the  air.     [See  Eab.] 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
ia  formed  of  a  firm,  thick,  muscular  tissue, 
composed  of  fibres,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  It  is  also  composed  of  nerves,  mem- 
branes, and  vessels.  It  is  dirided  in  the 
middle  by  a  strong  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  one 
the  right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the 
left,  at  sTstemic.  AtUched  to  each  is  a 
cavity,  called  the  auricle,  and  from  each 
proceeds  a  large  tube,  called  an  artery,  one 
called  pulmonic,  and  the  other  aorta ;  the 
first  conveying  blood  to  the  limgs,  and  the 
other  expeUing  it  through  the  system.  The 
blood  wnich  is  returned  from  the  veins  is 
black,  and  is  called  venmu;  that  which 
leaves  the  heart  is  red,  and  is  railed  arterial. 
The  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  simul- 
taneously with  each  other,  as  do  alao  the 
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two  Tentnclea.     The  dilatation  ia  called 

dimstmU ;    the    contraction   t^Mtole.     The 

caoM*  oif  the  alternate  contraction  and  di- 

lauuon  of  the  heart  are  difficult  to  decide: 

I  the;  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  dependent 

!  on  thi*  nerrou*  syatem.  By  what  meant  the 

^  blood  ia  made  to  jtenetrate  the  thousand 

I  windings  of  the  capillary  system,  and  what 

I  causes  impel  it  to  flow  back  through  the 

I  veins,  are  yet  subjects  of  dispute  among 

'  physiolo^sta.    The  weight  of  the  human 

heart   with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the 

body,  is  greater  in  children  than  in  grown 

'  persons,  m  the  proportion  of  8  to  3,  Hence 

\  the  weight  of  the  heart,  with  respect  to  the 

'  weight  of  the  body,  lessens  continually  firom 

I  the  oirth,  till  the  bodies  come  to  their  full 

growth. In  the  Scriptures,  the  heart  is 

spoken  of  as  the  organ  of  sense,  or  seat  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  a  metonymy, 
it  is  used  for  an  affection  or  passion :  thus 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  love,  it  ia  an  affiair  of 
the  heart. 

HEAT,  or  CALORIC,  that  priuriple  in 
nature,  by  the  action  of  which  fluids  are 
cTaporated,  and  solids  are  either  dissipated 
in  vapour,  or  rendered  fluid,  or  vitnfied. 
Our  notions  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  heat  may  be  assisted  by  the  following 
observations:— An  intimate  connection 
subsists  betwixt  light  and  heat,  though  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  discovered  on  what 
this  connection  depends.  Both  are  emit- 
ted from  the  sun  with  the  same  velocity 
nearly ;  both  are  refiracted  from  transparent 
bodies,  and  refracted  by  polished  surfaces; 
in  both,  the  matter  seems  exceedingly  rare, 
and  consequently  the  addition,  or  abstrac- 
tion  of  either,  cannot  sensibly  affect  the 
weight  of  bodies,  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced :  their  parts  never  cohere,  but  mu- 
tually repel  each  other,  and  when  forcibly 
accumulated  they  fly  off  from  one  another 
in  all  directions.  Heat,  however,  differs 
from  light  in  this  particular,  viz.  the  latter 
produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision, 
whereas  the  former  excites  a  sensation 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  substance 
itself.  Heat  attracts  other  bodies,  and  is 
attracted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
mutual  attraction,  it  enters  into  other  sub- 
stances, combines  with  them,  and  occasions 
changes  in  them. — The  tenaation  of  heat  is 
produced  by  particles  of  heat  passing  into 
our  bodies,  and  that  of  cold  by  heat  passing 
out  of  them.  We  call  any  thmg  hot,  when 
it  communicates  heat  to  bodies  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  cold  when  it  absorbs  heat  from 
them.  The  strength  of  the  sensation  de- 
pends on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat 
enters  or  leaves  our  bodies ;  and  this  rapi- 
dity is  proportional  to  the  difference  be- 
tween our  bodies  and  the  hot  or  cold  sub- 
stance, and  to  the  conducting  power  of  that 

aubstance. Heat   is  considered  one  of 

the  chief  agents  in  chemistry,  because  its 
most  obvious  sources  are  chiefly  referred 
to  the  general  head  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. Thus,  lire,  or  the  combufition  of  in- 
flammable bodies,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
violent  chemical  action  attending  the  com- 
bination of  t  heir  ingredients  wi th  t  he  oxygen 


of  the  air.  Animal  heat,  ia,  in  like  man- 
ner, referable  to  a  process  bearing  no  re- 
mote analogy  to  slow  combustion,  by  which 
a  portion  Mearbon,  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple existing  in  the  blood,  is  united  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  thus 
earned  off  from  the  system:  fennentation 
is  nothing  more  than  a  decomposition  of 
chemical  elements  loosely  uniteo,  and  their 
reunion  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  combina- 
tion.——Jfeot,  among  geographers,  the  heat 
of  different  climates,  wnicn  arise*  from  the 
different  angles  under  which  the  son's  rays 
strike  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth;  added 
to  whicn,  the  heat  of  different  places  is 
either  increased  or  diminished  by  the  acci- 
dents of  situation,  with  regard  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  like.— ^£f«ot,  among  smiths  and  foun- 
ders, the  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  iron 
work,  namely,  the  blood-red  heat,  the  smal- 
lest degree;  the  flame,  or  white  heat,  the 
second  degree;  and  the  sparkling,  or  weld- 
ing heat,  which  is  the  strongest  degree.—— 
Heat,  in  racing,  a  certain  prescribed  dia- 
tance  which  a  horse  runs  on  the  course. 

HEATH,  in  botany,  Eriea,  a  genus  of 
beautiful  shrubby  plants,  of  which  more 
than  250  species  are  known.  Some  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  grow  wild ;  bnt 
the  greater  part  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
and  are  greatly  admired  on  account  of  their 
lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers. 

HEAVEN,  literallv  the  skv,  or  asore 
vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on  the 
limits  of  the  horison.  Modem  astronomy 
has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is,  in 
fact,  the  immeasurable  space  in  which  our 
earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planeu,  revolve. 
In  metaphorical  language,  this  space  is 
called  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  the  seat 
of  the  souls  of  the  just  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  these  latter  senses,  it  is  sometimes  cal- 
led the  empyrean,  from  the  splendor  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  the  firmament.  The  word 
which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
translated  Jirnument,  was  corrupted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  and 
should  be  rendered  expatae  or  extention. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  third  heaven;  and 
the  orientals  always  describe  seven  hea- 
vens, or  more.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  several  heavens  was  this:  the  an- 
cient philosophers  assumed  there  were  as 
many  different  heavens  as  they  sow  bodies 
in  motion:  they  considered  them  solid, 
although  transparent,  and  supposed  the 
blue  space  extended  over  our  heads  firm  as 
a  sapphire.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
otherwise  they  could  sustain  those  bodies ; 
and  they  deemed  them  spherical,  as  the 
most  proper  form  for  motion.  Thus,  there 
were  seven  heavens  'for  the  seven  planets, 
and  an  eighth  for  the  flxed  stars.  Ptolemy 
discountenanced  this  system.  He  said,  the 
deities  (by  which  name  he  calls  the  stars, 
for  they  were  adored  in  his  time),  moved  in 
an  ethereal  fluid.  It  was,  however,  by  very 
slow  degrees  that  men  became  acquainted 
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with  tlie  true  science  which  instnicts  as  in 
the  Ibws  of  celestial  motionjand  the  magni- 
todes,  distances,  &c.of  those  effulgent  orbs 
which  deck  the  vast  expanse.  The  heavens 
then,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Newtonian 
or  tme  system,  are  nlled  with  a  fluid  much 
finer  and  thinner  than  this  air,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  all  limits  of  which  we  have  any 
conception.  There  being  nothing  visible 
to  us  in  the  remote  part  of  the  heavens,  we 
can  onlyconsider  them  as  the  i>laces  of  the 
stars.  We  shall  have  a  vast  idea  of  this 
space  if  we  consider  that  the  largest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  are  probably  the  nearest 
to  us,  are  at  a  distance  too  great  for  the  ex- 
pression of  all  that  we  can  conceive  from 
fignires,  and  for  all  means  of  admeasure- 
ment. The  sun,  which  in  that  Uttle  space 
of  the  heavens  that  makes  the  system  of 
which  our  world  is  a  part,  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  fixed  star.  Round 
him  revolve  the  planets,  among  which  Ju- 
piter alone  is  in  its  solid  contents  nine 
hundred  times  as  larg^  as  our  earth.  But 
these  and  the  other  particulars  will  be  found 
under  separate  heaas;  to  which  we  refer. 

HEBDOM'ADARY,  a  member  of  a  chap- 
ter or  convent,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  oflSciate 
in  the  choir,  rehearse  the  anthems  and 
prayers,  and  perform  other  services,  which 
on  extraordinary  occasions  are  performed 
by  the  superiors. 

HEBDOM'ART,  a  solemnity  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  in  which  the  Athenians  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  carried  in 
their  hands  branches  of  laurel.  It  was 
observed  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month ;  hence  the  name. 

HE'BRAISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
speaking  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language. 

HE'BREW,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  liuiguages  in  the  world. 
The  books  of  the  Oul  Testament  are  the 
only  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew;  and  the  language 
of  many  of  these  is  extremely  sublime. 
But  Hebrew  literature,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  records  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, possesses  a  peculiar  scientific  interest. 
It  surpasses  in  antiquity,  general  credibi- 
lity, originality,  poetic  strength,  and  reli- 
K'ous  importance,  that  of  any  other  nation 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  contains 
most  remarkable  memorials  and  trust- 
worthy materials  for  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  mental  development.—^ 
The  Spittle  to  the  Uebrewa,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrews,  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  were  the 
believing  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  its  design 
was  to  convince  them  of  the  insufficiency 
and  abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  law.  In  order  to  which  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  shew,  first,  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  Christ's  person  above  that  of 
Moses ;  secondly,  the  superiority  of  Christ's 
priesthood  above  the  Levitical:  and  thirdly, 
the  mere  figurative  nature,  and  utter  insuf- 
ficiency, of  the  legal  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices. 

HECATE'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 


public  entertainment  given  by  the  Athe- 
nians every  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 

HECATOMB,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was 
a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  hundred  oxen 
offered  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— Hecatomb,  in  its  most  |^neral  sense, 
signifies  no  more  than  a  sacrifice  of  a  hun- 
dred animals :  but  the  ox  being  the  chief  of 
animals  used  in  sacrifice,  gave  derivation  to 
the  word. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  in  medicine,  an  habi- 
tual fever,  or  one  which  is  slow  and  con- 
tinued, ending  in  a  consumption. 

HECTOGRAM,  in  the  French  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  a  weight  con- 
taining 100  grains;  equal  to  3  ounces,  2 
gros,  and  12  grains  French. 

HECTOLITER,  a  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  liquids,  containing  100  liters; 
I  equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  meter,  or  107 
Paris  pints. 

HBCTOM'ETER,  a  French  measure 
equal  to  100  meters;  the  meter  being  the 
unit  of  a  lineal  measure.  It  is  equivalent 
nearly  to  308  French  feet. 

HEDENBERG'ITE,  in  mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  iron,  in  masses,  composed  of  shining 
plates,  which  break  into  rhombic  frag- 
ments. 

HEDERA'CEOUS.in  botany,  pertaining 
to,  or  n-owing  like,  ivy. 

HED'ERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  PeMfandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ivy. 

HED'GEHOG,  in  zoology,  the  Erinacewt, 
a  small  animal  which  feeds  on  worms,  in- 
sects, firogs,  fruit,  and  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp 
prickles  which  enclose  it,  and  for  its  power 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  globe  of  its  own 
prickles,  when  in  danger ;  but  it  unfolds  on 
being  put  into  water.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
hedgehog  was  announced  in  1S31  by  M. 
Lenz ;  and  as  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Professor  Buckland 
and  other  naturalists,  we  deem  it  too  im- 

Sortant  to  be  omitted  in  this  or  any  other 
escription  that  may  in  future  be  ^ven  of 
this  animal.  It  is,  that  the  most  violent 
animal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  it ;  a  fact 
which  renders  it  of  peculiar  value  in  forests, 
where  it  appears  to  destroy  a  great  number 
of  noxious  reptiles.  Repeated  experiments 
fully  warrant  us  in  saymg,  that  the  venom 
of  the  adder  (to  whom  the  hedgehog  is  a 
mortal  enemy)  has  not  the  slig;htest  effect 
upon  it ;  and  a  German  physician  asserts, 
that  he  gave  one  several  strong  doses  of 
prussic  acid,  of  opium,  and  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  none  of  which  did  it  any  harm. 

HEOI'RA,  the  epoch  of  the  fiight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca,  July  10, 622,  whence 
Eastern  nations  date  the  year  of  354  days ; 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  622  from  our 
year,  and  then  multiplying  by  36d.d2,  and 
dividing  by  364. 

HEIR,  in  law,  the  person  who  succeeds 
another  b^  descent  to  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  being  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, or  an    estate  in  fee;   because 
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noChiiqp  MsacB  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  We  give  the  title  to  a  peraon  who 
i«  to  inherit  after  the  death  of  an  ancesror, 
and  during  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  person 
who  has  actually  come  into  possession.— — 
Heir-apparent,  is  a  person  so  called  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he 

is  heir  at   law. Heir-premmptite,    one 

who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would,  in  the  present  cirmmstanees  (rf 
things,  be  his  heir ;  but  whose  right  of  in- 
heritance may  be  defieated  by  the  contin- 
gency of  some  nearer  heir  being  bom. 

HEIB'-LOOBf,  any  ftimitnre  or  personal 
chattel,  which  by  law  descends  to  the  heir 
with  the  house  or  freehold. 

UELrACAL,  in  astrommiy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars, 
or,  more  strictly  speakinfc,  to  their  emer- 
sion out  of  and  immersion  into  the  rays  and 
superior  splendour  of  the  sun.  A  star  rises 
beliacally  when,  after  it  has  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
invisible,  it  gets  at  such  a  distance  firom  the 
sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the 
rising  of  that  luminary. 

UELIANTHUS.  or  the  Snn-flower,  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Sfnge- 
neaia,  order  3  Poly^osMa/riutaiiM,  contain- 
ing more  than  twenty  species,  of  which  the 
must  curious  is  the  Helianthu  gj/raiu,  or 
moving  plant,  which  is  found  in  Bengal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  it  has  a 
constant  and  vcdnntary  motion,  consisting 
in  an  alternate  meeting  and  receding  of  the 
leaflets,  a  motion  whicn  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  sthnulns. 

HEL'ICITB,  fossU  remains  of  the  heli», 
or  snail-shell. 

HELIOCENTRIC.  In  astronomj,  the 
helioeentrie  latitude  qf  a  planet,  is  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  een- 
tre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet,  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic— —0«li0««nAr*e 
plaee  qf  a  planet,  the  place  of  the  ediptic 
wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spec- 
tator placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sub. 

UEUtTGHAfHT,  a  method  of  giving 

permsnency  to  images  by  the  chemical  e^ 

fects  of  lirht.    [8<-e  PaoTOGBArBT] 

;         HBMOM'El'ER.  an  instrument  for  mea- 

!  I  suringr  the  disiiieier  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

I  j      HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  sort  of  tele- 

'  I  scope,  pef^uliariy  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun 

without  pnin  or  injury  to  the  eyes. 

UE'LIOSTATE,  an  instrument  by  which 
a  sunbeam  mav  be  directed  to  one  spot. 

HE'LiOTROPE.  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species  of  rhomboidal  quarts,  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  It  is  usually  variegated  with 
blood  red  or  yellowish  dots,  and  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  chal- 
cedony, coloured  by  green  earth  or  chlorite. 
UELIOTRaPIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Jfone- 
ffynia.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or 
shrubs. 

UELISPHER'ICAL.  spiral.  Thn  keU». 
pkerical  tine  is  the  rhomb  hue  in  navigation, 
BO  called  because  on  the  ^obe  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spiraHy,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it. 


HBXIX,  in  architecture,  a  spiral  line  or 
■omething  that  is  winding ;  as,  a  winding 
staircase:  or  a  little  v<dnte  under  the  Bow- 
ers of  the  Corinthian  c^taL ^In  ana- 
tomy, the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of  the 
auricle,  or  external  border  of  the 


HELL,  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
and  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  is  used  to 


tnres. 


signify  the  grave,  or  place  of  the  dead.  In 
the  New  Testament,  it  also  signifies  the 
region  of  the  wicked  after  death.  The  an- 
cient Jews  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  anv  but  temporal  punishments,  and  the 
law  threatens  no  other:  but,  after  they  be- 
came conversant  with  the  Greeks,  they 
adopted  many  of  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  sdded  some  inventions  of  their 
own.  They  believed  hell  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  three 
roads  leading  to  it ;  one  through  the  vrilder- 
ness,  by  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  passed ; 
another  through  the  sea;  and  the  third  in 
Jerusalem. — Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  idea  of  hell  varied  acoordii^  to 
the  &ncy  and  imagination  of  each  indi- 
viduaL  The  graeral  idea,  however,  was, 
that  hen  was  divided  into  two  m«i|^aa_, 
the  one  called  Bfytinnt,  on  the  right  hand, 
j^easant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the 
souls  of  good  men ;  the  other  called  Tar- 
tmrut,  on  the  kft,  a  region  of  misery  and 
torment,  uipointdl  for  the  wicked. 

HEL'LEBORB.  in  botany,  BeUeborua 
miger,  or  Christmas  rose,  an  exotic  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  employed  medksinally. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a  powerflal 
remedy  in  maniacal  cases ;  at  present  it  is 
exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative;  and 
it  is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and 
some  cutaneous  diseases.  There  is  also 
the  white  hellebore  of  the  genns  Veratrwn. 
Both  are  acid  and  poisonous,  though  valu- 
able in  medicine. 

HELLEBO'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants,  dass  IS  Po^onifrsa,  order  7  Pis^- 
ffpn*^    The  species  are  perenniala. 

HEL'LENISM,  a  phrase  in  the  idiom, 
genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
This  word  is  onljr  used  when  speaking  of 
authors  who^  vmting  in  a  dircrentlsn- 
guage,  express  themselves  in  a  phrasetriogy 
peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC,  an  epithet  fbr  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  HeUenisU.  The  JiM. 
leuietie  langnage  was  the  Greek  spoken  by 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other 
paru  where  the  Gredi  tougne  prevailed. 
In  this  language,  it  is  said,  the  Septnagint 
was  written,  and  also  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  it  was  thiu  denomi- 
nated  to  shew  that  it  was  Gredi  filled  with 
Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms. 

HELM,  an  instrument  suspended  along 
the  hindpart  of  a  ship's  stem-post,  when 


it  turns  upon  hinces  to  the  right  or  left, 
serving  to  direct  the  oonrse  ot  a  veaseL  aa 
the  tail  of  a  fish  guides  the  body.     The 


helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts, 
the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheeli  ex- 
cept in  small  ships,  where  the  wheel  is  nn- 
necessary : — There  are  several  terms  in  the 
naval  langtiage  relating  to  the  hehn;  aa. 
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bemr  vtp  tht  Mm ;  that  i«,  let  the  ship  go 
more  large  before  the  wind ;  helm  m  wud- 
tkip,  or  right  the  helm,  that  ia,  keep  it  even 
with  the  middle  of  the  Bhip ;  port  tht  helm, 
pat  it  over  the  left  side  of  the  ship ;  ttar- 
board  the  helot,  put  it  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship. 

HBUMBT,  a  headpiece,  or  armour  for 
the  head,  which  waa  fonneriy  the  noblest 
part  of  coat  armour.  It  covered  both  the 
bead  and  face,  onW  leaving  an  aperture  in 
the  fVont  secured  oj  bars,  which  was  called 
the  visor.  It  is  still  used  in  heraldry  by 
way  of  crest  over  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms, 
in  order  to  express  the  different  degrees  of 
nobility,  by  the  different  manner  in  which 

it  is  bcirne. ^The  modem  helmet  is  worn 

by  some  of  the  cavalry  to  defend  the  head 
against  the  broad-sword. 

UB'LOTS,  the  name  given  to  certain 
slaves  in  Sparta,  who  were  originally  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Uelos,  but  carried 
off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Ucraciidae, 
about  lOOU  •.€.  They  differed  from  other 
Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging  individually 
■    ■        *  -of 
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as  oemi,  and  iemi:  thus,  hemiplegia  is  a 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body;  hewuetich, 
halfti  verse;  hemieyele,  a  «0mt-circle. 

HEMICRA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  head- ache,  which  affects  only  one  half  or 
side  of  the  head. 

HEMIOP'SIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
vision  in  which  the  person  sees  the  half, 
but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 


HEMIPLB'GIA,  in  medicine,  a  paialytie 
affection  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

HKMIP-TERA,  in  entomology,  the  se- 
cond order  of  insects,  which  have  the 
wings  half  crustaceous  and  hall  membra- 
neous, as  cockroaches,  crickets^  grasshop- 
pers, &c. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  astronomy,  one  half 
of  the  sphere.  The  equator  lUvides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts,  called  the  northern 
and  the  oouthem  hemupherea.  The  horison 
also  divides  the  sphere  iuto  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  hemiapheree.  Hemis- 
phere is  also  used  for  a  map  or  projection 
of  half  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  half  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  on  a  pUme,  and  is  then  often 
called  pitatiiaphere. 

HEMISPHER'OIDAL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellation  given  to  whatever  approaches 
to  the  dgure  of  a  hemisphere,  but  is  not 
exactly  so. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetrr,  denotes  half  a 
verse,  or  a  verse  not  completed.  In  read- 
ing common  English  verse,  a  short  pause 
is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich. 

HEM'LOCK,  a  genus  of  plants  called 
Coniuoi,  of  which  the  species  mactLlatum,  or 
greater  hemlock,  is  one  of  our  few  poisonous 
plants,  but  now  used  in  medicine. 

HEMP,  a  fibrous  plant,  of  the  Dicecia 
elass,  and  of  the  genus  Cannabia;  well 
known  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  and  cloths.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
upright,  simple,  slightly  pilose,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  male 
flowers,  which  are  on  separate  stems,  are 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  hop;  the 
female  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the 
firuit  is  a  little,  hard,  bivalve  capsule,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  It  may  be  planted 
upon  any  land;  the  poorer  praducing  that 
wnich  ia  fine  in  quality,  though  small 
in  quantity ;  and  the  richer  and  stronger, 
that  which  is  abundant  in  the  former,  but 
coarse  in  the  latter.  Besides  its  use  in 
manufactures,  hemp  is  said  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  agriculturist,  by  driving  away 
almost  all  the  msects  that  feed  upon  other 
vegetables.  Hence,  in  some  parts  of 
jgy 1.-I.  ^,  .ij-  _.-_.  ! qJ 
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first-rate  ship  of  war  are  said  to 
18U,(KH)  lbs.  of  rough  hemp. 
HEN,  a  female  oird  of  any  species. 
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applied  particoUrly  to  the  female  of  the 
domestic  fowl  of  the  i^allinaceoua  kind. 

HEN'BANE,  in  botany,  the  Hyose^amwh 
of  several  species.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  poisonoos,  bat,  from  its  narcotic 
qnalities,  it  ia  oceasionally  serviceable  in 
medicine. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometrr,  a  figure 

of  eleven  sides,  and  as  many  angles. In 

fortification,  hendeeagon  denotes  a  plaee 
defended  by  eleven  bastions. 

HENDECASYL'LABLES,  in  poetical 
composition,  a  verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  particularly 
used  by  Catullos,  and  ia  well  adapted  for 
elegant  trifles. 

HE'PAB  SUL'PHURIS,  or  Liver  of  Sul- 
phur, in  chemistry,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a  sulphuret  made  either  vrith  pot- 
ash or  soda.  It  has  a  disagpreeable  fetid 
smell,  but  is  in  high  esteem  vnth  some  as  a 
medicine  to  decompose  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicin^  an  epithet  fbr 

whatever  belongs  to  the  liver. Hepatie 

arterjf,  the  arttrj  which  nourishes  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  liver. Hepatie  duet,  the 

trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from 
the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct. 

HEPATIC  AIB,  in  chemistry,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas;  or  inflammable  air 
variously  oombinra  with  sulphur,  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals. 

HEPATIC  MERCU'BIAL  ORE,  com- 
pact  sulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar,  a 
mineral  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  It  oc- 
curs in  compact  masses  with  an  even  or  fine 
grained  structure^  and  has  some  lustre. 

HEPATITE,  a  name  given  to  the  fetid 
sulphates  of  barytes.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  globular  masses,  and  is  either  compact 
or  of  a  foliated  structure.  By  friction  or 
the  application  of  heat  it  exhales  a  fetid 
odour,  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  acute  and  chronic.  Both  require  at- 
tentive medical  treatment.  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  liver  is  more  apt  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  probably  fVom  the  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  in- 
ternal parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold;  or 
Arom  thf  bile  becominK  acrid,  and  thereby 
exciting  an  irritation  of  the  part. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles. In  forti- 
fication, a  place  is  termed  «  heptagon  that 
has  seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTAG'ONAL  NUMBERS,  in  arith- 
metic, a  sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corres- 
ponding arithmetical  progression  is  6.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that 
if  ^ey  oe  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added 
to  the  product,  the  siun  will  be  a  square 
number. 

HEPATOSCaPlA.  a  mode  of  divination, 
by  which  conjectures  concerning  futurity 

-ere  drawn  from  the  appearances  exliibited 


by  the  liver  of  the  victim  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  ancient  poetry,  ver> 
ses  sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  or  diffe- 
rent notes ;  in  which  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  seven 
strings. 

•HBPTACAP^ULAB,  a  term  in  botany, 
signifying  that  the  plant  has  seven  cells  or 
cavities  for  seeds. 

HEPTAGYN'IAN,  in  boUny,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  having  seven  pistils. 

HBPTAN'DRIA,  the  seventh  dass  of 
the  Liiuuean  system  of  plants,  containing 
four  orders,  Monogfnim,  JHgytua,  Tetragp- 
nitt,  and  Heptappnia, 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  exercised 
by  seven  persons;  or,  a  nation  divided  into 

seven   governments. 8axo*   heptarekp, 

the  seven  kingdoms  existing  in  En^^and. 
between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  These 
kingdoms  were  severally  named,  1.  Kent ; 
3.  Sussex;  3.  ^essex ;  4.  Essex ;  5.  North- 
umberland; 6.  East-Angleland :  7.  Mercia. 
The  kepittrehjt  was  formed  by  degrees;  but 
it  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  449, 
when  Hengist  arrived  on  the  island.  In 
827  Egbert  was  enabled,  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England ;  but,  in  reality,  three  of 
the  kingdoms,  Northumberiand,  East  An- 
gleland,  and  Mercia,  were  still  governed  by 
their  own  kings,  though  those  kings  were 
his  vassals  and  tributaries.  The  kingdoms 
be  actually  governed  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  and  Essex. 

HBRACLI'D^.  The  retwm  (if  the  Herm. 
elidtt  into  Peloponne»u$,  in  chronologjr,  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  profane  history ; 
all  the  time  preceding  that  period  being 
accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3682,  a  hundred 
years  after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

HER'ALD,  the  title  of  an  oflScer,  whose 
dutv  it  andentlv  was  to  declare  war,  to 
challenge  in  battle  and  combat,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages; 
Dut  who  is,  at  present,  to  conduct  royal 
processions,  the  creations  of  nobility,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  knighthood;  to  pub- 
lish declarations  of  war,  not  to  the  enemy. 
but  at  home ;  to  proclaim  peace  ;  to  reeord 
and  blason  armorial  bearings  ;  and  to  regn- 
late  abuses  in  arms,  under  the  authority  of 
the  eari.marshal,  by  whom  he  ia  created. 
The  heralds  were  formed  into  a  college  by 
Richard  the  Third.  The  three  chief  hcnlda 
are  called  kings  at  arms,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Garter ;  the  next  ia  called  Cuuren- 
cieux,  and  the  third  Norroy;  these  two 
last  are  called  provincial  heralds.  Beai^lea 
these  there  are  six  other  inferior  heralds, 
▼ix.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset.  Richmond, 
Chester,  and  Windsor;  to  which,  on  the 
accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the  otuwn.  a 
new  herald  was  added,  styled  Hanover  he- 
raid ;  and  another  styled  Gloceater  king  at 

arms. Hermld*,   amongst    the    ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans,  were  held  in  great  ca* 
timation,  and  looked  upon  as  sacred.  Those 
of  Greece  carried  in  their  hands  a  rod  of 
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lanreU  ronnd  which  two  serpents,  without 
crests,  were  twisted  as  emblems  of  peace. 

HER'ALDRT.  the  science  which  teaehe* 
the  tme  use  of,  and  laws  relating  to,  armo- 
rial bearings ;  via.  bow  to  blaion  or  describe 
them  in  proper  terms,  and  how  to  marshal 
or  dispose  the  different  arma  in  an  esoat- 
eheon  or  shield.  The  introduction  of  armo> 
rial  bescinn,  in  place  of  the  images  and 
statoes  or  the  Romans,  (known  among 
them  bT  the  term  jut  iautgituum),  i»  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who  over- 
ran Eorope  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Althourii  they  were  at  tirst  purely 
military,  yet,  by  oeing  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  Decame  badges  of  dril  rank 
and  honour;  and,  in  coarse  of  time,  other 
drcumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the 
establishment  of  tha  feudal  system,  the 
tenants  of  the  king,  or  the  great  lords,  re- 
presented on  their  shields  the  services  they 
owed  to  theb  superiors  bv  way  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  theb  fidelity,  whence  ori- 
ginated roaes,  dnoue-foils,  spur-rowels, 
bow*  and  arrows,  nnnting-homs,  ships, 
ftc.  When,  inspired  with  religioas  enthu- 
siasm, the  BMTtial  youth  of  almoat  all  Eu- 
rope left  their  homes,  about  the  end  of  the 
11th  eentnry,  to  eooqner  the  Holy  Land,  the 
use  of  arma  became  more  general  and  ne- 
oesaary.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tions, armies,  and  families,  the  prinees  and 
oonunaadera  ehoae  their  symbols,  some- 
times in  oommemoration  of  thf  exploits 
and  events  of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  commander,  and  sometimes  from 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
This  probably  gave  rise,  or  at  least  made 
it  more  eommon,  to  introduce  the  figure  of 
the  croas,  which  is  home  in  a  diversity  of 
fonns.  In  like  manner,  on  the  introduction 
of  tournaments,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other 
ordinaries,  which  represented  the  filleu  or 
lists  of  different  kiads  which  were  worn  by 
the  combatanta  and  those  who  attended. 
And  it  was  from  the  practice  of  a  herald's 
describing  and  recording  the  name*,  arma, 
and  proon  of  nobility,  of  the  knigfata  at 
tournaments,  that  the  science  tix>k  its 
name.  —  [80  numerous  are  the  heraldrie 
terms,  that  to  attempt  to  give  them,  with 
their  definitions  and  distinctions,  would  oc- 
cupy several  pagea,  however  rigidly  we  might 
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the  phuita  are  put,  with  sheeu  of  diy  paper 
between.  At  first  thev  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently,  and  ooeasionaUy  taken  out  in  order 


to  sae  that  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled 
or  folded.  As  they  continue  to  dry,  the 
pressure  may  be  increased.  When  properly 
dried,  the  specimens  should  be  placed  in 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  slightly  fast. 
ened  by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  a  sbp  of  the  paper,  cut 
for  the  purpose.  The  nauie  of  the  genus 
and  spedcs  should  be  written  dowu,  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  spe- 
cimens may  be  collected  into  general  orders 
and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved  in  a 
portfolio  or  cabinet. 

HERB,  a  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft 
or  succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to 
the  root  everr  year,  and  is  thus  distinguish- 
!  ed  ttom  a  shrab,  which  has  ligneous  or 
,  woody  stems.  In  botanic  science,  however, 
it  means  that  part  of  a  vegetable  which 
rises  from  the  root,  and  comprehends  the 

stem  and  leaves,  Ac. The  fourth  tribe 

into  which  Linncus  divided  the  vegetable 
kiwdom  is  termed  Uerbm. 

HER'BAL,  a  book  giring  an  account  of 
the  names,  natures,  and  uses  uf  plants; 
their  classes,  genera,  and  species. 

HBR'BORIZE,  a  botanical  term,  signi- 
fying to  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek  new 
species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  aacertain 
their  character,  and  to  class  them. 

HERCULATiEUM,  an  ancient  dty  of 
Naples,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  uf 
Mount  Vesurius  in  the  reign  of  Titus:  it 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1689,  since  which 
time  many  manuscripts,  paintings,  statues, 
and  other  relics  of  antiqmty,  have  beeu  dis- 
covered. From  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  ancieut 
streeU  and  buildings  have  been,  as  it  were, 
again  thrown  open,  and  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  ancients  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  mo- 
dem arelueologists.  Since  1828  new  ezca- 
vationa  have  taken  place,  and  a  splendid 
private  house  hais  been  discovered,  with  a 
suite  of  chambers,  and  a  court  in  the  cen- 
tre. There  is  a  separate  part  of  the  man- 
sion allotted  to  f«uiale:»,  a^rarden  surround- 
ed bT  arcades  and  columns,  and  also  a 
grana  saloon,  abich  probablv  served  fur 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  fainify.  A  not  her 
bouse,  also  discovered,  was  very  remarkable, 
from  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions in  it,  nunc  of  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed for  eighteen  centuries,  for  the  doors 
remained  fastened,  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  Uerculancum.  The  fistnily 
which  occupied  this  mansion  was,  in  aU 
likelihood,  when  the  disaster  took  place, 
laying  in  psorisions  for  tbe  vrinter.  The 
IHvvisions  found  in  the  store-rooms  consist 
of  dates,  chestnuts,  large  walnuts,  dried 
^s,  almonds,  prunes,  com,  oil,  pease,  lea- 
tub,  pies,  and  hams.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  ornamented,  all,  in  fiict.  announced 
that  it  had  belonged  to  a  very  rich  family 
and  to  admirers  of  the  arts ;  for  there  wete 


discovered  many  pictun-s,  representing  Po- 
lyphemus and  Galatea.  Hercules  and  tha 
three  Hesperides,  Cupid  and  a  Bacchant^ 
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Mercory  and  lo,  Perseus  killing  Medusa, 
and  others.  There  were  also  in  the  same 
house,  vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronze  and 
terra  cotta,  as  well  as  medallions  in  silver, 
representing  in  relief  Apollo  and  Diana. 

HERCU'LEAN,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
the  great  labour  necessary  to  execute  anv 
task :  such  as  it  would  require  the  strength 
or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encounter  or  ac- 
complish. 

UEB'CULES,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  (named 
from  the  hero  of  mythologic  fable),  con- 
tainiug  113  stars. 

HE&EDIT'AMENTS,  in  law,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  whatever  immoveable  thing^  a 
person  may  have  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
oy  way  of  inheritance ;  and  which,  if  not 
otherwise  bequeathed,  descend  to  him  who 
is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor,  as 
chattels  do. 

HEBED'ITAEY,  an  appellation  jpven  to 
whatever  belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of 
succession,  from  heir  to  heir.  Some  mo- 
narchies are  hereditary,  and  others  elective : 
and  some  hereditary  monarchies  descend 
only  to  the  heirs  male,  as  in  France;  but 
others,  to  the  next  of  blood,  as  in  Spain, 

England,  &c. Hereditary  is  also  applied 

to  offices  and  posts  of  honour  annexed  to 
certain  families;  thus  the  office  of  earl- 
marshal  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  How- 
ard. It  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  f^ood 
or  ill  qualities,  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
from  a  parent  to  a  child;  as,  hereditary 
bravery,  nereditary  pride. 

HER'ESY,  an  error  in  somefrindameutal 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  private 
opinion  different  frt>m  that  of  the  orthodox 

church. The  ori^n  of  heretic*  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  time  when  a  Christian 
church  was  publicly  established,  andbeean 
to  acknowledge  certain  do^imas  as  ortho- 
dox, and  to  designate  opinions  at  variance 
vrith  them  as  false.  Yet  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treating 
of  divine  subjects  in  the  impeifect  language 
of  men,  and  therefore  admitting,  in  many 
passages,  different  explanations,  according 
to  preconceived  riews.  How  awfU,  then, 
and  how  repulsive  to  the  fine  principles  of 
tbkat  religion  which  inculcates  the  precepts 
of  mercy  and  good-vrill  to  man,  is  that  per- 
secuting spirit  which,  at  different  periods, 
has  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  of  unoffend- 
ing rictims  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry  I 

HEE'ETOCH,  among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, signified  the  leader  or  commander  of 
an  army,  or  the  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a  country  or  district. 

HEB'IOT,  in  law,  the  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  by  oopyholaers,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

HER'ISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  or 
bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing  out- 
wards, and  turning  on  a  pivot;  used  to 
block  up  a  passage. 

HERMAPH'RODITE,  a  term  to  desig. 
nate  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individual.— —In  botany,  a  flower  that  con- 


tains both  the  anther  and  the  stigma 
within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same  re- 
ceptacle. 

HERMENEUTIC8,  the  art  of  findine 
the  meaning  of  an  author's  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
The  word  is  seldom  used  except  in  refe- 
rence to  theological  subjects. 

HERMET'ICAl  SEALING,  among  che- 
mists, a  method  of  stopping  glass  vessels 
so  closely  that  the  subtilest  spirit  cannot 
escape.  This  is  usually  done  by  heating 
the  neck  of  a  vessel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
with  a  blowpipe,  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then,  with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers,  twist- 
ing it  close  together. 

HER'MIT.  a  person  who  lives  in  total 
seclusion  from  the  world.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  one  who  lives  in  solitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  de- 
votion. 


HER'NIA,  in  surgery,  a  rupture ;  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  displacement  of  a 
soft  part,  which  protrudes  oy  a  natural  or 
accidental  opening,  from  the  carity  in 
which  it  is  contained.  As  soon  as  a  pa- 
tient perceives  that  he  is  affected  with  a 
hernia,  he  should  have  recourse  to  medical 
advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its  most 
favourable  state  for  treatment.  The  hernia 
is  immediately  reduced,  and  must  then  be 
subject  to  a  constant  compression,  which 
is  done  by  means  of  a  truss. 

HE'RO,  in  pagan  mythology,  an  illus- 
trious mortal,  out  supposed  by  the  popu- 
lace to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  nis 

death  to  be  placed  among  the  ^ods. 

Hero  is  also  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  great,  Ulustrious,  and  extraordinary 
personage ;  particnlarlv  one  eminent  for 
valour,  courage,  intrepioity,  and  other  mili- 
tary virtues. Hero,  in  a  poem  or  romance, 

is  Uie  principal  personage,  or  the  one  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  actions 
related;  asAcmlles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  Ac. Heroic  verae,  hexam- 
eter verse,  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 

poets  in  their  heroic  poems. Heroic  age, 

that  age  (ur  period  of  the  world  wherein  the 
heroes,  or  demigt»ds,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived.    The  heroic  age  coinades  with  the 
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their  destructive  occupation  with  new  rigour 
and  appetite. 

HER'PES,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to 
several  cutaneous  eruptions  from  their  ten- 
dency to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  They  are  genermlly 
seen  in  small  distinct  dusters,  accompanied 
with  itching,  and  terminating  in  fui-fu- 
raceous  scales.  This  disease  takes  various 
names  according  to  its  form  or  the  part 
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HERRING,  in  ichtbjologjr.  {Clupea  U- 
renffut  of  lannaeus)  a  prolific  fish,  common 
in  most  seas,  where  they  are  Amnd  in  im- 
mense shoals.  The  gnmd  shoal  of  many 
millions,  divided  into  colomns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth, 
appears  at  the  Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where 
they  divide,  and  branch  off  in  all  directions. 
Their  progress  is  marked  by  the  number  of 
birds  whicn  follow  them  to  prey  upon  them. 
Those  which  flock  to  the  British  coasu  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  off 
Yarmouth,  the  mart  for  herrings.  This 
instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the 
herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  in  warmer  seas.  It  is  not  from  de- 
ficiency of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in 
motion ;  for  tbey  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and 
on  their  retuni  are  almost  universally  ob- 
served to  be  lean  and  out  of  condition. 
The^  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of 
vrinter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
[See  FisHBBiBS.] 

HER8E,  in  fortification,  a  harrow  foil  of 


iron  spikes. 

HESTER,  in  astronony,  the  evening  star ; 
an  appellation  given  to  Uie  planet  Venus, 


when  It  sets  after  the  sun. 

HETEROCLITB,  in  grammar,  a  word 
which  is  irregular  or  Bnomalous,  either  in 
declension  or  coi^agation,  or  whidi  deviates 
from  the  ordinuy  forms  of  inflection  in 
words  of  a  like  kind. 

HKTEROFHYL'LOUS,  in  botany,  pro- 
dudng  a  diversity  of  leaves. 

HETEROS'CII,  in  geography,  those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  which  have  their 
shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  living 
between  the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

HEX'AGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
six  sides  and  angles. 

HEXAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAHE'DEON,  in  geometry,  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  being  nearly  a  cube. 

HEXAM'ETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of 
which  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  fifth  must  regularly  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  alwavs  a  spondee. 

HEXAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  <me  of  the 
Linngan    classes,    comprehendinfj^    those 

Slants  which  have    six  stamens  in  each 
ower,  as  the  pine>apple,  bamboo,  spider- 
wort,  lily  of  the  valley,  arrow-grass,  &c. 

HEX'ASTTLE.  in  architecture,  a  build- 
iiw  with  six  columns  in  front. 

HIATUS,  an  unpleasant  opening  of  the 
mouth,  when  vowels  end  and  beg^n  words; 
also  any  deficiency  in  a  manuscript  which 
destroys  the  connexion. 

Hl'BEBNACLB,  in  botany,  the  winter 
()uarters  of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  foture  plant  is 
enclosed  b^  a  scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter. 

HIDE,  a  word  formerly  used  in  land- 
measure,  for  such  a  space  as  might  be 
pkmghed  vrith  one  plough ;  or,  as  much  as 


would  maintain  the  family  of  a  hide,  or 
mansion-house.  According  to  some,  a  hide 
was  sixty  acres,  others  muce  it  eighty,  and 
others  a  hundred.  The  quantity,  very  pro- 
bably, was  always  determined  by  local  usage 
only. 

HI'DEBOUND,  in  farriery,  a  term  for  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when  the  skin 

cleaves  to   the  sides. ^Also  a  term  in 

botany ;  a  tree  being  said  to  be  hidebound, 
when  the  bark  is  so  close  or  firm  as  to 
impede  the  growth. 

HIDES,  the  skins  of  large  cattle,  such  as 
bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c.  either  in  the  raw 
or  cured  state.  Vast  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  South 
America,  the  European  continent,  Morocco, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ac. 

HI'BBARCHY,  a  term  literally  signify- 
ing Ao/y  ffoverHment,  and  applied  some- 
times to  the  supposed  polity,  or  social  con- 
stitution, among  angels.  Also,  ecclesiastical 
government,  or  the  subordination  of  rank 
among  the  different  orders  of  clergy. 

HIEROGLYPH'ICS.  in  antiqmty,  mys- 
tical  characters  or  symbols  used  in  writ- 
ings and  inscrii>tions,  particularlj  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  sighs  of^  sacred,  divine,  or 
supernatural  things.  The  hieroglyphics 
were  figures  of  animals,  parts  of  the  human 
body,  £c,  containing  a  meaning  which  was 
intelligible  only  to  the  priests,  and  those 
who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  hieroglyphic  is  any 
symbol  or  figure  which  may  serve  to  repre- 
sent an  object  and  convey  a  meaning. 

HIEROGRAM'MATISTS,  in  antiquity, 
priests  amongst  the  Egyptians  who  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  reli^on.  Their 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  expound  religious  mysteries  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  also  skilled  in  divina- 
tion, and  were  honoured  with  many  exemp- 
tions from  civil  duties  and  taxes. 

HIEROM'AKCY,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  species  of  divination,  which  predicted 
foture  events  by  observing  the  appearances 
of  the  various  things  offered  in  sacrifice. 

HIEBOM'NEMON,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a  magistrate  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  and  solemnities. 

HIEBON'ICES,  in  antiquity,  a con- 
queibr  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean  games. 

H I E  B  O  P  H  A  NT  E  8,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity,  the  priests  and  priestesses  who  were 
appointed  oy  the  state  to  have  the  super- 
visal  of  sacred  rites,  and  to  take  care  of^the 
sacrifices. 

HIEEOPH'YLAX,  an  officer  in  the 
Greek  church,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper 
of  the  holy  utensils,  vestments,  &c.  an- 
swering to  our  sacristan  or  vestry-keeper. 

HI'GHNESS,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes.  The  kings  of  England  before 
James  I.  were  not  saluted  with  the  title  of 
**  majesty,"  but  that  of  highness  only.  At 
present  the  children  of  crowned  heads  are 
generally  styled  royal  highneaa.  Those  of 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  are 
styled  imperial  highneee. 

HlGIigPEIEST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
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priwUiood.    Move*  conferred  this  difmity 
upon  his  brother,  in  whose  famiij  it  de- 
scended without  interruption.     After  the 
safaijiwation  of  the  Jews  or  the  Seieucidae, 
i  the  Ftolemies,  and  the  Bomans,  it  was 
often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  foreign 
'  masters.    The  intportance  of  thb  officer  is 
'  indicated  by  the  splendour  and  costHness 
'  of  his  Karment,  which  was  among  the  moat 
beaatifnl  works  of  andent  art. 

HILA'EIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ede- 
brated  by  the  Bomans  on  the  8th  of  the 
calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 
Hl'LUM,  in  botany,  the  eye;  an  external 
mark  of  the  umbilical  chora,  where  it  ad- 
heres to  the  poriearp,  as  in  the  bean,  the 

'Hindoos',  the  primltiTe  inhabiUnts  of 
the  Bast  Indies ;  a  people  distinffaisbed  for 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  in£utry,  and 
knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours  were 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  civilisation, 
when  the  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the 
nations  of  Burope  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. They  have  preserved  their  national 
character  fW>m  the  most  distant  ages,  even 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  have 
retained  to  the  present  day  their  language, 
their  written  characters,  thnr  government, 
religion,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
life.  They  possess  great  natural  talents, 
but  are  at  present  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  their  development,  thou^  tney  are  still 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. In  eariier  times,  before  they  were 
oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had 
reached  a  higfan  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
their  country  has  been  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  w  etutea, 
which,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  culti- 
vation, are  essentially  and  perpetually  sepa- 
rate ftom  each  other,  so  that  no  transition 
fh>m  one  to  another  is  possible.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  custom  of  the  Hindoo* 
is  the  bumiuK  of  widows  at  the  (hneral  of 
their  husbands.  [See  Casts  and  Suttsbb.] 

HIPPOCBNTAUB,  in  ancient  fable,  a 
supposed  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
The  hippoeentaw  differed  ftom  the  centaur 
in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox,  and 
the  fanaat  va  a  horsey  as  the  name  im- 
ports. 

HirPOCBAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  eom- 
posed  of  wine  with  an  infusion  of  spices 
and  other  ingredients ;  used  as  a  cordial. 

HIPPOC'BATES'  SLBEYE,  a  kind  of 
bag,  made  b^  uniting  the  opposite  angles 
of  a  square  piece  of  flannel,  naied  for  strain- 
ing svrups  and  decoctions. 

Ul^PODBOMB,  in  antiquity,  a  eonrse 
for  -chariot  and  hone  races,  lliere  are  in 
England  some  vestiges  of  similar  courses, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  near 
Stonehenge.  This  hippodrome  occupies  a 
tract  of  nonnd  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred druidieal  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  in  breadtn,  and  six  thousand 
drnidieal  cubits,  or  more  than  a  mile  and 
three  quarters,  in  length.  It  runs  directly 
east  and  west,  and  is  complete|p  indosed 


I  with  a  bank  of  earth.    The  goal  and  ea- 
j  reer  are  at  the  east  end.  The  goal  is  a  high 
bank  of  earth,  raised  with  a  su>pe  inwaraa, 
'  on  which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  have 
,  sat.    There  is  one  about  half  a  mile  to  tha 
'  southward  of  Leicester;  another  near  Dor- 
chester; and  a  third  on  the  banks  of  the 
'  Lowther,   near   Penrith   in    Cumberland. 
But  these  must  have  been  bumble  imit*- 
I  tions  indeed  of  the  splendid  structures 
'  erected  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  in 
'  the  description  of  the  one  at  Olympias,  as 
'  given  by  Pansanias,  or  of  that  which  was 
finished  by  Constantine,  and  which  still 
I  fills  the  traveller  who  visiu  the  Turkish 
I  capital  with  astonishment.  It  is  surrounded 
I  by  two  ranges  of  columns,  extending  far- 
ther than  the  eye  can  reacli.  raised  one  above 
'  the  other,  and  resting  on  a  broad  fuanda- 
'  tion,  and  is  adorned  by  an  immense  quan- 
I  tity  of  statues,  in  marble,  pwphyry,  and 

bronse. 
i       HIPPOPOTAMUS,  a  monstrous  qua- 
-  druped,  equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  site  and 
:  strength,  ocing  from  12  to  20  feet  long, 
suppoved  to  be  the  behemoth  of  Joh,  and  j 
called  the  river-horse;  the  head  very  Urge,  ' 
>  the  bodv  fat,  and  the  legs  short  and  thick, 
i  the  teetn  large,  and  with  tusks  harder  and 
I  whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant.    It  lives 
chiefiy  in  water,  and  walks  at  the  bot- 
I  torn,  raising  its  head  occasionally  for  respi- 
I  ration.    It  fieeds  on  grain  and  vegetables,  , 
'  and  unless  attacked,  or  ill  used,  is  perfectly  | 
I  harmless;  but  its  skin,  for  the  most  part, 
resists  a  bullet.     It  has  been  chiefly  dis- 
I  covered  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nile, 
I  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Zaire.    It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  salt  water.    In  Guinea,  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  marshy  grounds  afford  numbers 
of  them,  and  in  some  paru  of  CaiRraria  they  , 
are  still  more  common.      Their   flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the    HottentoU  and 
many  other  nations. 

HIPPU'BIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  I  Monmndria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  perennials.  The  Hirrvais  is 
also  the  Sfuisetum  ejfhfotieum  of  Liunvus. 
HIPS,  in  botany,  the  ripe  fhiit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  prindpaily  made  into  a 
sweetmeat. 

HIBU'DO,  in  entomology,  the  Leech,  a 
well  known  insect,  with  a  flatted  but  not 
jointed  body,  broader  at  the  end  than  else- 
where, and  the  akin  soft  and  fi^osajr.  The 
prindpal  species  are  the  Medicinal  Leech 
and  the  Horse  Leech. 

HIEUN'DO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  PoMtfre*;  comprehend- 
ing the  common  house-swallow,  the  field 
swallow,  the  martin,  and  the  goat-suckei. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  de 
grees  of  architectural  skill,  Providence  has 
endued  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  nearly 
correspondoit  in  their  modes  of  life.  While 
the  swallow  and  the  house  martin  discover 
the  greatest  address  in  raising,  and  securely 
fixing,  crusts  of  loam,  of  which  thdr  nests 
are  formed,  the  bank-martin  makes  his  hole 
in  the  sand,  which  is  serpentine,  horisontal, 
and  two  feet  deep. — =-The  nesta  of  the  Hi- 
rundo  e»eul»nta,  or  esculent  swallow,  are 
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reckoned  a  most  exquisite  delicacy  among 

'  the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soups 

and  nae  them  in  their  most  delicate  dishes. 

Hirundo,  the  Swallow-Jish  or  Tub-Jiak, 

in  ichthyolo^,  a  species  of  triffla,  with  a 
somewhat  pnckW  head,  and  with  a  remark- 
able pinnule  at  the  pectoral  fins :  which  are 
so  long,  as  to  be  of  ose  in  flying,  or  raising 
itself  above  the  water.  Hence,  oy  some  in- 
accurate writers,  it  has  been  confounded 
with  the  exoocetos,  or  flying-fish. 

HI8TOBT,  in  iu  general  sense,  con- 
sists of  all  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
jj^j . ^„.  __j J ^g^ 

to  "W- 

lei  ter 

of  ra- 


§  ; 


del  IBS 

bee  ;he 

hit  bis 

firbt.  uui>jr.      <ac   uiUBb   uavc  uic   rare  jn/yfCT 

of  renouncing  his  private  feelings,  and, 
whilst  he  investigates  or  writes  as  an  his- 
torian, he  must  uevate  himself  above  his 
country,  sect,  and  age,  so  as  not  only  to  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  faults  of  his 
own  party,  and  the  merits  of  his  adver- 
saries, bu^  what  is  far  more  difScuk,  he 
must  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  his  a^,  or  country,  or  sect,  and  be  able 
to  enter  into  those  of  others,  and  not  mea- 

suf-  '•- —  ^-  ^'— -"-ndard.    Among 

th(  tiistorical  false- 

hw  I  useful  to  take 

th<  r,   there  is  one 

wh  leserving  of  re- 

ma  raordinary  care 

thi  rivate  life,  must 

fre  by    those   who 

km  e  publication  of 

the  wu!.!!. — Auc  uses  ui  uioMVf  BTC  as  varied 
as  they  are  important.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  men,  the 
marks,  sources,  and  effects  of  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  the  power  and  changes 
of  their  customs,  and  the  like,  is  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  step  to  prudence;  and 
all  this  knowledge  is  considerably  improved 
by  history,  which  teaches  us  to  make  other 
men's  experience  our  own,  to  profit  by  it, 
and  to  learn  wisdom  fW>m  their  misfor- 
tunes. Persons  who  read  history  merely 
for  amusement,  or,  having  in  view  some 
particular  branch  of  leammg,  attend  only 
to  certain  branches  of  history,  are  not  con- 
fined to  that  order  and  connection  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  obtaining  a  pro- 
per knowledge  of  history ;  the  most  regular, 
as  well  as  successful  way  of  studying  which, 
is  to  begin  with  an  epitome  of  universal 
history,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the  history 
of  particular  nations  and  commonwealths : 


for  the  study  of  particular  histories  is  only 
extending  the  knowledge  of  particular  parts 
of  universal  history.  Unless  this  be  our 
^lan,  we  shall  onlv  fill  the  memory  with 
some  events ;  which  may  be  done  without 
applying  to  history,  or  pretending  to  the 
knowle^^  of  it. 

HISTORY  PIECE,  in  painting,  a  repre- 
■entation  of  any  remarkaole  event,  which 
exhibits  the  actors,  their  actions,  and  the 
attending  events  to  the  eye,  bv  figures 
drawn  to  the  lifii.  This  species  of  painting 
is  called  hiatorieal  painting. 

HISTRION'IC  ART,  that  of  acting  in 
dramatic  representation.  HistrUt,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  signified  an  actor  or  come- 
dian ;  but  more  especially  a  pantomimist, 
whose  talents  were  exerted  in  gesticula- 
tions and  dancing. 

HITCH,  among  seamen,  a  sort  of  knot 
or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  any  thing. 
Hitches  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
a  kalf-kitek,  a  elove-kiteh,  a  rollina-kitek, 
&c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  knot. 

HOAR-FROST,  the  white  particles  of 
ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  dew  or 
watery  vapours. 

HOAR'HOUND,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
common  hoarhound  is  the  marrubium  vul- 
pare.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as 
an  attenuant. 

HOCK'DAT,  or  HOKE'DAT,  a  dav  of 
feasting  and  mirth,  formerly  held  in  Eng- 
land the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Danes 
in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

HOG,  («im)  in  soology,  a  well-known 
and  valuable  quadruped.  His  form  is  in- 
elegant, his  motions  uncouth  and  un- 
wieldy, his  appearance  slothful  and  stupid, 
and  nis  whole  life  a  succession  of  torpor 
and  gluttony.  But,  with  these  and  many 
other  repugniant  qualities,  he  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  His  flesh  is 
pleasant,  substantial,  and  nutritious,  par- 
ticularly to  persons  employed  in  hard  la- 
bour ;  and  as  pork  takes  salt  better  than 
almost  any  other  meat,  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  in  naval  provisions.  The  do- 
mesticated varietie^s  of  the  hog  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous:  the  geueric  characters 
are,  four  or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
converging ;  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting ; 
two  canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  long;  fotu^een  molars  in 
each  jaw ;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate, 
and  containing  a  pecuhar  bone ;  feet,  cloven. 
In  their  taste,  hogs  discover  a  strange  de- 
gree of  caprice ;  for  whilst  they  are  singu- 
larly delicate  in  their  choice  of  herbs,  they 
will  devour  with  voracity  the  most  nauseous 

and   putrid   carrion. ^The   Wild    Boar, 

from  which  most  of  our  domestic  varieties 
are  derived,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
filthy  or  stupid  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog. 
His  snout  IS  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  he 
roots  up  the  ground  in  a  different  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows ;  his  tusks  are 
larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
length,  bent  circularly,  and   exceedingly 
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sharp  at  the  points.  For  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  he  follows  the  sow,  the 
whole  litter  living  in  a  herd  together;  but 
when  he  has  attained  his  fiul  sise  and 
strength,  he  ranges  the  forest  alone,  dread- 
I  ing  no  single  creature,  not  even  man  him- 
self. Hunting  this  animal  has  always  been 
a  favourite  sraosement.  When  he  is  roused, 
he  goes  riowly  and  uniformly  forward,  fre- 
quently stopping  and  facing  his  pursuers, 
often  inflicting  severe  and  mortal  wounds. 
He  is  at  last  dispatched  by  the  hunters, 
either  with  fire-arms  or  spears. 

HOGS'HEAD,  a  measure  of  capacitv, 
containing  52H  imperial  gallons.  It  is 
equal  to  half  a  pipe. 

HOLD,  in  ships,  the  whole  interior  or 
eavity  in  the  beUv  of  a  vessel,  which  is  either 
the  qfter-hold,  the  fore-kold,  or  the  sMtii- 
keld,  according  to  iu  situation. 

HOLERA'CEiE,  the  twelfth  Linnsean 
order  of  plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs, 
perennial  and  annual  herbs,  as  rhubarb, 
beet,  Ac 

HaLINESS,  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
the  pope,  who  is  styled,  "  your  holiness," 
or,  "holy  father:"  in  Latin,  $anetitsime,  or 
beatitnme  pater. 

HOL'LT,  in  botany,  a  h 
green  tree,  of  the  genus  I, 
species.  The  common  holl;< 
20  to  30  feet  high;  the  ster<_  ^  ^^ 
■  comes  large,  and  is  covered  \  £^^':^^nh 
smooth  bark,  and  set  with  br^  '';;|>^ch 
form  a  sort  of  cone.  The  l«r:  *i?^C;-f  * 
bright  green  on  the  upper  "»^-  i^&;^e 
beneath;  the  edges  u»dentef£;;;^^^ged, 
with  sharp  prickles  at  the^^^i^^he 
flowers  grow  in  clusters,  and  i^iu^eS^ed 
by  roundish  berries,  which  turn  to  a  bright 
red  about  Michaelmas.  The  timber  of 
hoUy  is  the  whitest  of  all  hard  wood,  and 
therefore  used  by  inlayers :  it  is  also  used 
by  millwrights,  turners,  &c  Its  name  is  a 
supposed  corruption  from  holy,  as  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, our  earliest  writer  on  plants,  calls  it 
holy  and  holy-tree ;  which  appellation  was 
given  it,  most  probably,  from  its  being  used 
in  holy  places.  It  has  a  great  variety  of 
names  in  Germany;,  amongst  which  is 
Chrutdom;  in  Danish  it  is  also  called 
CkrUtkomi  and  in  Swedish  Ckriattom, 
amongst  other  appellations:  from  whence 
it  appears  that  it  is  considered  a  holy  plant 
by  certain  classes  in  those  countries.— » 
Knee-hoUif,  a  plant,  the  butcher's  broom,  of 
the  genus  RM$cua.—^-8ea-kolfy,  a  plant,  of 
the  genus  Krynffium. 

HOL'LYHOCK,  in  botany,  the  Mthea 
roso,  a  hardy  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
the  East,  and  very  fk«quently  cultivated  in 
our  gardiens.  The  root  is  biennial,  and 
shoots  up  one  or  several  very  upright  hairy 
stems,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
bearing  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 

HOL'OCAUST,  a  burnt  offering  or  sacri- 
fice, wholly  consumed  by  fire:  of  this  kind 
was  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  church. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
that  the  person  offering,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  were  the  effects  of  the 
divine  bounty.    The  pagan  nations,  who 
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also  offered  holocausts,  probably  considered 
them  in  the  same  light. 

HOL'OGRAPH,  a  deed  or  tesUment 
wholly  written  by  the  hand  of  the  testator. 

HOLOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  taking 
all  kinds  of  measures,  both  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  heavens. 

HOLT  ALLI'ANCE.  A  religious  feeling 
had  long  prevailed  among  the  nations  m 
the  continent,  that  their  preceding  suffer- 
ings, arising  firom  the  horrors  of  war  and 
invasion,  were  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  French  revolution,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
world  for  Its  impiety.  After  the  fkll  of 
Napoleon,  this  religions  feeling  still  re- 
mained strong  in  their  minds,  and  they 
were  induced  to  believe,  that  religion  mij^ht 
be  made  the  basis  of  international  polities. 
Participating  in  this  spirit,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  become  the  pacificator  of  Europe, 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  join  him  in  establishing  an  al- 
liance for  the  promotion  of  this  glorious 
object.  To  his  request  these  monarcbs 
readily  acceded,  llie  document  which 
Alexander  had  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  them 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  consisted  in  a  de- 
claration, that,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  ^pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
pnnciples  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  the  basis  of  their  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  international  re- 
lations, and  that  the  happiness  and  religions 
welfare  of  their  subjects  should  be  their 
great  object.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
the  three  sovereigns  should  invite  others  to 
become  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and, 
in  the  sequel,  all  the  European  sovereigns, 
except  the  pope,  became  members  of  it. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  royal  lea^e  so  ex- 
travagantly lauded,  or  so  ftinously  de- 
nounced. Its  panegyrists  looked  forward 
to  the  permanent  repose  of  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  rational  fireedom,  in 
lieu  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  bloodshed  ; 
while  its  opponents  watched  its  progress 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy,  believing  that 
the  union  of  crowned  heads  could  tend  to 
nothing  short  of  universal  despotism.  It 
is  not  our  province  in  this  place  to  detail 
the  events  which  subsequently  took  place: 
they  belong  to  the  history  of  nations.  But 
we  mav  observe,  that  as  the  views  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  became  more  developed.Grcat 
Britain  thought  proper  to  secede  Aram  it ; 
and  many  circumstances  have  since  proved, 
that  this  union  of  crowned  heads  has  not 
only  failed  to  secure  the  important  benefits 
which  it  promised  for  the  people,  but  that 
the  monarcbs  themselves  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  some  of  their  own  ex- 
travagant pretensions  to  legitimate  sta- 
bility. 

HOOiT-aOOD  DAY,  a  festival  observed 
by  Soman  Catholics  in  memory  of  the 
exaltation  of  our  Ssviour's  cross. 

HaLT-THURS'DAY,  the  day  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemo- 
rated, ten  davs  before  Wiiitsuntide. 

HaLY- WATER,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Mid  Greek  churches,  water  which  bM  been 
consecrated  b^  prayers,  exorcisms,  and 
Other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  fiutbful 
and  things  used  for  the  chnrch.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  particular  kind  of  vases,  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  and  also  within  them  at 
certain  places,  firom  which  the  Catholics 
sprinkle  themselves  before  prayer.  The 
Protestants  renounce  the  use  of  holy-water, 
probably  from  a  fear  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something 
efficacious  in  itself,  without  the  repentance 
commanded  by  the  church. 

HO-LY-WEEK,  the  week  before  Easter, 
in  which  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated. 

HOM'AGE,  in  law,  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion and  loyalty,  which  the  tenant,  under 
the  feudal  system,  used  to  take  to  his  lord 
when  first  admitted  to  his  land. 

HOMERIC,  pertaining  to  Homer,  the 
great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  his  poetry. 

HOM'ICIDE,  in  Uw,  the  kilUng  of  one 
human  being  hy  another.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  iu*t\fiable,^  exauable,  or  feUnaovMi 
jutti/table,  when  it  proceeds  from  unavoid- 
able necessity,  without  an  intention  to  kill, 
and  without  negligence;  eMuuible,  when  it 
happens  from  misadventure,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  feloniout,  when  it  proceeds  from 
malice,  or  is  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a  sudden  passion. 
Homicide  committed  with  pre-meditated 
malice,  is  murder.  Suicide  also,  or  self- 
murder,  is  felonious  homicide. ^The  lines 

of  distinction  between  felonious  and  excu- 
sable or  justifiable  hcnaicide,  and  between 
manslaughter  and  murder,  ar^  in  many 
casesj  difficult  to  define  with  precision. 
But,  in  general,  the  accused  has  tne  advan- 
tage of  any  uncertainty  or  obscurity  that 
may  hang  over  lus  cas^  since  the  presump- 
tions of  law  are  usually  in  his  favour. 

HOBTILY,  a  sermon  or  discourse  upon 
some  i>oint  of  religion,  delivered  in  a  plain 
manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  understocHl  by 
the  common  people.  In  the  primitive 
church,  homily  rather  meant  a  conference 
or  conversation  bv  way  of  Question  and  an- 
swer, which  made  part  ot  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  till  the  fifth  centnrv,  when  the 
learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach, 
catechise,  Ac.  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bishops  used  to  do.  There  are  still  extant 
several  fine  homilies,  composed  by  the  an- 
cient fathers. Hamiletie  or  paatoral  theo- 

loffjf,  a  branch  of  practical  theology,  which 
teaches  the  manner  in  which  ministers  of 
the  gospel  should  adapt  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  pursue 
the  best  methods  of  instructing  them  by 
their  doctrines  and  examples. 

HOM(EaPATUT,  a  paradoxical,  if  not 
empirical,  invention  of  a  Gierman  physi- 
cian,  named  Hahnemann,  first  promul- 
gated in  1834;  by  which  he  professed  to 


b^  such  remedies  as  would 
cause  similar  diseases  in  healthjr  persons. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system 
is,  therefore,  «j.Ri7ia  gimilibua  eurantmr.  In 
the  conviction  that  every  disease  carries 
with  it  a  ereat  susceptibility  for  the  proper 


medicine,  and  that  the  power  of  medicine 
increases  by  minute  divwion,  the  homoeo> 

Sat  hist  gives  but  one  drug  at  a  time,  and 
oes  not  administer  another  dose,  or  a  new 
medicine,  until  the  former  has  taken  effect. 

HOMOGE'NEOU8,an  appellation  given 
to  things,  the  elements  of  which  are  of 
similar  nature  and  properties. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  corresponding  sides  and 
angles  of  similar  figures,  as  being  propor- 
tional to  each  other. 

HOMO'LOGT.  in  anatomy,  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  teaches  the  essential 
correspondence  of  the  parts  either  in  dif- 
ferent animals  or  in  different  segments  of 
the  same  animal ;  also,  the  correspondence 
of  the  part  of  an  animal  with  the  ideal  ar- 
chetype which  has  governed  the  plan  of  its 
organisation.    C^ce  Anai^ooub.] 

HON'ET,  a  saecharine  substance,  col- 
lected by  bees  fitnn  the  flowers  of  various 
plants,  and  deposited  in  their  comb.  The 
noney  is  extracted  either  by  expression,  or 
by  placing  the  comb  in  a  warm  situation, 
when  it  liquifies  and  comes  away  in  a  pure 
state.  The  best  honey  is  of  a  thidc  consis- 
tence and  a  whitish  colour,  inclining  to 
vellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  smell  and  taste : 
but  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  said  to 
differ,  accwding  to  the  plants  fr«Hn  which 
it  haJs  been  collected.  Honejr  appears  to 
consist  of  vegetable  juices,  either  oosing 
with  a  portion  of  their  essential  oil  from 
flowers,  or  previously  coUectad  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  by  vine- 
frettera,  and  then  known  by  the  name  of 
honey-dew.  These  juices  the  bees  trans- 
port b^  means  of  their  proboscide%  and, 
after  giving  them  a  pertain  preparation, 
probably  in  their  stomachs,  deposit  them 
in  their  ceUs.  That  the  juices  do  undergo 
some  preparation,  appears  almost  undeni- 
able, since  the  honey  wrought  by  young 
bees  is  white,  and  more  pure  than  that  pro- 
duced by  old.  The  former  is  called  mrgin 
AoR«y.  It  is  a  softening  and  slighdy  ape- 
riant  remedy :  mixed  with  vinegar  it  forms 
o*]fmel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms  in  me- 
dicine and  pharmacy.  It  is  particiJarly 
recommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and  those 
subject  to  the  gravel,  from  its  detergent 
nature.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation, 
that  bees  fk«quent  many  pluits  and  flow- 
■ers  which  have  ptnsonous  juices:  and  it  is 
supposckl,  by  a  peculiar  power  of  analysis, 
they  extract  that  portion  of  the  fluid  only 
which  is  not  deleterious,  and  consequently 
reject  that  which  would  be  fatal  to  life. 
Dr.  Barton,  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  states,  that  the  bees  partake 
of  these  poisonous  syrups  without  injurv. 
He  enumerates  among  the  plants  which 
contain  them,  dwarf  laurel,  great  laurel, 
kalmia,  latifolia.  broad-leaved  moor,  wort, 
Pennsylvania  mountain  laurel,  wild  honey, 
suckle,  and  the  stramonium. 

HUN'ET-COMB,  a  waxen  substance,  of 
a  firm,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into 
hexa^nal  cells,  to  deposit  theb  honey  and 
eggs  in.  These  cells  are  constructed  with 
geometrical  accuracy,  and  arranged  in  two 
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iBjen,  pkced  end  to  end.  tbe  openings  of 
the  dilrerent  layers  being  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  comb  is  olaced  vertically; 
the  cells,  therefore,  are  horisontaL  The 
distance  of  the  different  cakes  of  comb 
hom  each  other  is  sufficient  for  two  bees  to 
pass  readily  between  them,  and  they  are 
here  and  there  pierced  with  passages  afford- 
ing a  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  hive.  Tbe  sides  of  the  cells  are  alt 
much  thinner  than  the  finest  paper ;  and 
yet  they  are  so  strengthened  by  their  ar- 
rangement, that  they  are  able  to  resist  all 
the  motions  of  the  bee  within  them.  In 
fact,  the  construction  of  the  cells  is  such  as 
to  alBford  the  greatest  nossible  number  in  a 

S'ven  space,  with  the  least  possible  expen-  ' 
ture  of  materiaL 

HON'ET-DEW,  a  sort  of  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  early  in  the  morning  on  plants, 
flowers,  &C.  There  are  two  kinds  of  honey- 
dew,  4he  one  produced  by  transpiration, 
during  a  sultiy  heat,  firom  the  leaves  of 
particular  kinds  of  trees  :  the  other  is  the 
excrement  of  •  small  insect  known  by  the 
name  ofpueeron,  or  vinefrttter, 

HON'ET  LOCUST,  in  botany,  a  lofty 
and  beautiAil  tre^  of  the  genus  Gleditna, 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  leaflets,  which 
give  a  light  and  very  elegant  appearance  to 
the  fbliwe ;  and  iu  large  brown  seeds  are 
contained  in  a  pod,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
extremely  sweet.  The  tree  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  formidable  branching 
thorns,  which  frequently  grow  to  the  length 
of  several  inches. 

HON'ET-STONE,  a  mineral  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  colour,  crystalisin^  in  octa^ 
hedrons  with  a  square  base.  It  is  harder 
than  gsrpsum.  very  brittle  and  bums  at  the 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  honey-stone, 
like  amber,  belongs  to  the  geological  for- 
mation of  lignites. 

HON'ETSUCKLE,  or  WOOD'BINE,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Lonieera,  of 
manv  species.  Honeysuckles  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance  of 
their  flowers;  and  there  is  not  a  plant 
among  the  numerous  exotics  which  grace 
our  conservatories,  that  excels  this  hardy 
and  familiar  shrub. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  name  for  an  Eu- 
ropean factory.  The  Hong  merehantt,  of 
whom  there  are  about  a  doxen,  residA  at 
Canton,  and  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
deaL 

HON'OUB,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or 
submission,  expressed  by  words,  actions, 
and  an  exterior  behaviour  by  which  we 
make  known  the  veneration  and  respect 
we  entertain  for  any  one,  on  account  or  hia 
dignity  or  merit.  The  word  Aoaimr  is  also 
UMd  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  vir- 
tue, glory,  and  reputation.  It  moreover 
means,  that  dignified  respect  for  character, 
which  springs  n'oiu  principle  or  moral  rec- 
titude, and  which  is  a  distinguishing;  trait 
in  the  character  of  good  men.  It  is  also 
used  for  virtue    and  probity  themselves. 


and  for  an  exactness  in  performing  what- 
ever we  have  promised:  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  use  the  term,  a  man  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
two  diffierent  kinds  of  virtue,  bravery  in 
men.  and  chastity  in  women.  Virtue  and 
honour  were  deified  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  and  had  a  joint  temple  conse- 
crated to  them  at  Rome;  but  afterwards 
tliey  had  separate  temples,  which  were  so 
placed,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple 
of  Honour,  vrithout  passing  through  that 
of  Virtue ;  hj  which  tne  Bomans  were  con- 
tinually put  m  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 

direct  path  to  true  glory. Honour,  iu  law, 

a  superior  seignory,  to  which  other  lord- 
ships and  manors  owe  suit  and  serrice,  and 

which,  itself  holds  of  the  king  only. 

Honourt  qf  War,  honourable  terms  granted 
to  a  vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is  permit- 
ted to  march  out  of  a  tovm  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  military  honours.— —Xaws  tf  Ho- 
nour, among  persons  of  fashion,  signify  cer- 
tain rules  bv  which  their  social  intercourse 
is  regulateo,  and  which  are  founded  on  a 
regard  to  reputation.  These  laws  require  a 
punctiliotiB  attention  to  decorum  in  exter- 
nal deportment,  but  often  lead  to  the  most 

flagrant  violations  of  moral  duty. Court 

«if  honour,  an  ancient  court  of  civil  and  cri- 
Bunal  jurisdiction,  baring  power  to  redress 
usuries  of  honour,  and  to  hold  pleas  re- 
■pectinr  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war. 

HOIiTOURABLE,  a  title  of  quahty  attri- 
buted to  the  youn|^  cJiildren  of  earlp,  and 
the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons;  to 
persons  eqjoying  places  of  trust  and  ho- 
nour; and,  collectively,  to  tbe  house  of 
commons,  and  to  the  East- India  company. 
Also,  an  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction ; 
•8.  "  the  honoiirable  gentleman." 

HOOP-ING  COUGH,  a  disease  marked 
by  a  convulsive,  strang^ulating  cough,  in 
which  the  patient  whoops,  with  a  deep  in- 
spiration of  breath.  Children  are  most 
commonly  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and 
it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific  conti^on, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  their  lue. 

HOOFOE»  in  ornithology,  a  beautif^d 
crested  bird,  seldom  seen  in  England,  but 
common  in  Gibraltar,  where  it  is  called  the 
Manh-cock. 

HOP,  in  botany,  the  Humuhu  lupuluo,  a 
climbing  plant,  which  is  of  great  import* 
ance  in  brevrine,  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
malt  liquoI1^  and  renders  them  more  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  salubrious.  The  root  is 
perennial,  spring  out  several  herbaceous, 
rough,  twining  stems ;  the  fruit  is  a  sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membraneous  scales, 
each  of  which  envelopes  a  single  seed. 
These  cones  are  the  object  for  wnich  it  is 
■o  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
pal use  is  to  communicate  to  beer  its 
strengthening  qualitjr,  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  sour,  and  to  impart  to  it  an  agree- 
able aromatic  bitter.  Hops  are  smd  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  fh>m 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  their  cultivation  is  especially  attended 
to  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford.  They  are  planted 
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in  hills  about  eif^ht  or  nine  feet  asunder. 
About  the  beg^omnfc  of  Jtilj  hops  beg^in  to 
blow,  and  are  ready  to  leather  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Auipist ;  when,  hj  their  strong 
scent,  their  hardiness,  and  the  brown  co- 
lour of  the  seed,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
flt.  The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is  on 
a  kiln  over  a  charcoal  fire;  when  the  stalks 
are  brittle,  and  the  ton  leaves  easily  fall  off,^ 
tbey  are  properly  driecL  When  taken  from 
the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to  cool  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  are 
bagged.  The  whole  process,  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  preparation  for  the  pur> 
pioses  of  commerce,  lequirea  much  expe- 
rience and  many  precautions.  The  crops 
even  are  excessively  Tariable,  often  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion  in  different  seasons  and  si« 
tuations.  The  excellence  of  hops  is  tested 
by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  cones.  The  brighter  the  co- 
lour of  the  hops,  the  greater  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  thej  are  held.  One  of  the 
most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  is  a  nar- 
cotic essential  oil,  and  which  gives  the 
flower  its  peculiar  smell :  nay,  its  narcotic 
qualities  were  at  one  time  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  a  pillow  of  bops  was  commonly 
recommended  to  procure  sleep,  when  aU 
other  remedies  haa  failed.  The  other  pro- 
perties of  the  hop  are  a  yellow  resin,  and  a 
bitter  principle  possessed  of  peculiar  medi- 
einnl  qnalitii^n.  which  chemists  nail  lMp«/tit. 

HOFLITiE,  in  antiquity,  heavy-armed 
soldiers  amon^  the  Greeks,  who  were  of  the 
first  and  principal  class. 

HOP-PEB,  a  kind  of  basket,  in  which 
seed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Also,  the  wooden  trough,  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  com  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HCTRARY  CIRCLE  ttfa  globe,  is  fixed 
upon  the  brazen  meridian  divided  into  24 
hours,  having  an  index  moveable  round  the 
axis  of  the  globe,  which  upon  tumine  the 
clobe  15  degrees,  will  shew  what  pLBces 
have  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us : 
and  will  also  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  all  over  the  world  at  any  given 

moment. Horarp  wuttion  of  the  earth,  the 

arch  it  describes  in  an.  hour,  which  is 
nearly  15  degrees.  Hence  in  reducing 
motion  into  time,  if  15*  is  equal  to  1  hour, 
1«  is  equal  to  4';  therefore  the  clocks  at 


'"*  East  of  London  are  an  hour 
hose  of  London,  and  the  clocks 
'  West  of  London,  are  one  hour 
lose  of  London. 
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l:j.vrux  <jvrN,  tu  astTOHomy,  thc  line  that 
terminates  the  view,  or  that  great  circle 
which  dirides  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres,  dis- 
tinguishing the  upper  firom  the  lower. 
The  horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational : 
the  eetuible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  li- 
mits our  prospect.  The  rational  horizon  is 
a  great  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
sphere,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  hemis- 


pheres, and  serving  as  the  limits  of  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  celestial  objects. 

Artificial  or  painter'a  horixoH.  In  every 
picture  the  artificial  eye,  or  point  pf  eight, 
is  supposed  to  be  at  a  certain  height  from 
the  base  line ;  as  high  as  a  human  Agnre 
would  be,  represented  as  standing  there. 
To  this  point  every  thing  in  the  picture 
tends,  as  every  thing  in  a  real  view  tends  to 
the  natural  eye.  The  picture  then,  as  far 
as  this  circumstance  is  concerned,  is  per- 
fect, if  the  artificial  eye  and  the  artificial 
horizon  go  together;  for  these  always  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  wherever 
the  picture  may  be  iilaced. 

HORN,  in  physiology,  a  hard,  semi- 
transparent  substance  growing  on  the  heads 
of  several  animals,  and  serving  them  as 
weapons  of  defence.  The  horn  of  an  ani- 
mal is  of  the  same  nature  as  its  gelatinous 
matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged 
with  a  less  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger 
one  of  earth,  and  sufiiciently  condensed  to 
be  of  a  solid  consistence.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  the  horns  of  the  buck  and  stag 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  horn 
and  bone.  Horn  is  soft,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  these  properties 
render  it  an  article  of  considerable  value  iu 
the  hands  of  the  turner  and  other  manafac- 
turers,  for  combs,  snuff-boxes,  knife  han- 
dles, lanthoms,  &c. 

HORN'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genua  Bueeroe,  which  has  a  flat  bony 
forehead,  with  two  horns.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

HORN'BLENDE  (called  by  Hauy  am. 
phibole),  in  mineralogv,  a  sort  of  slaty 
stone,  of  a  green  and  blackish  gpreen  co- 
lour, found  m  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  It 
IS  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  compositions  of  its  crystals 
and  cnrstaline  particles,  and  of  its  exceed- 
ingly oiversified  colours,  thus  giving  rise  to 
almost  numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appellations. 

HOR'NET,  a  large,  strong,  and  stinging 
insect,  of  the  genus  Feapa,  or  wasp  kin£ 
This  insect  constructs  a  nest  of  leaves,  &c., 
which  it  attaches  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  hat. 

HORN-'ORE,  in  mineralogy,  one  of  the 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORNTIPE,an  animated  sort  of  dance. 
Also,  a  musical  instrument  in  Wales. 

HORN'SILVER,  a  white  or  browninh 
mineral,  insoluble  in  water,  and  though  fu- 
sible at  the  blowpipe,  with  difficulty  reduci- 
ble by  it.  In  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  it  is  found  abundantly 
mixed  with  veins  of  metallic  silver. 

HORN 'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
ccous  stone,  a  sub-species  of  quartz.  Its 
geological  locality  is  remarkable,  for  it  oc- 
curs in  both  ancient  and  recent  fonnations. 
The  homstone  which  occtrtrs  in  secondary 
limestone  is  called  chert  by  the  English 
miners. 

HORN'WORK,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
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work  which  advaneeB  towards  the  field,  and 
is  comijosed  of  two  demi-bastiona  joined  bj 

a  CUrtBlB. 

HOBOL'OGT,  that  branch  of  science 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  portions 
of  time  as  they  pass.  We  Judge  of  the  lapse 
of  time  hj  the  succession  of  sensible  events, 
and  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  meap 
sures  of  its  quantity  are  derived  from  mo-« 
tions,  which  are  either  uniform,  or  repeated 
at  equal  intervals.  Of  the  former  kind  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  most 
exact,  and  the  situation  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  sun,  consti- 
tutes the  means  tor  determining  the  paru 
of  time  as  they  follow  each  otheE.  Of  the 
latter  kind  the  rotation  of  machinery  con- 
sisting of  wheel-work,  mofed  by  a  weight 
or  spring,  and  regulated  by  a  pendulum  or 
baluice,  affords  instramenta  of  which  the 
utility  is  well  known.  The  term  horology 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  of  making  clocks  and  watdws 
is  established. 

HOROM'ETRY,  the  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate 
divisions. 

HOBOPTER,  in  optics,  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  point  where  tne  two 
o|>tic  axes  meet,  ptfailel  to  that  which 
joins  the  two  pupils. 

UOB'OSCOPE,  in  astrology,  the  degree 
or  point  of  the  horixon  rising  above  the 
eastern  point  of  the  horixon  at  any  given 
time,  when  a  prediction  was  to  be  made 
of  a  ftiture  event.  Also  a  scheme  or  figure 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the 


HOB8B,  in  loology,  Bgutu  eoftallM,  a 
domestic  quadruped,  that  excels  all  others 
in  beauty  and  usefulness.  He  is  charac- 
terixed  by  having  six  erect  and  parallel 
fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  some- 
what prominent  in  the  under  jaw ;  the  dog> 
teeth  are  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of 
an  undivided  hoof.  The  most  esteemed 
breeds  of  horseft  are,  the  Barbarr  or  Ara* 
bian  horses,  remarkable  for  their  fleetness ; 
the  English  racehorse  and  hunter,  which 
combine  beauty  with  swiftness ;  and  the 
English  draught- horses,  which  are  distin* 
guished  for  their  sixe  and  strength,  &c.  In 
Africa  horses  still  maintain  their  original 
independence,  and  range  at  pleasure  in 
herds  of  several  hundreds,  having  always 
one  or  more  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  give 
an  alarm  a^^st  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  notice  u  expressed  by  a  sudden  snort- 
ing, at  which  the  main  bod]f  gallops  off 
with  the  most  surprixing  swiftness.  In 
Arabia  almost  every  man  possesses  his 
horse,  which  lives  in  the  same  apartment 
with  himself  and  family,  and  is  considered 
as  constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It 
is  fed  with  the  most  regular  attention,  is 
cleaned  vrith  an  incessant  assiduity,  and  is 
never,  on  any  account,  ill-treated.  An 
Arab  occasionally  appears  to  carry  on  a 
conversational  iotercoune  with  his  horse, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  animal  excites 
in  return  a  corresponding  affection.  Bishop 
Ueber  says,  his  Arab  horse  had  "almost  as 


much  attachment  and  as  coaxing  ways  as  a 
dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of 
the  Arab  horse.  It  is  not  the  fiery  dashing 
animal  1  bad  supposed,  but  with  more  ra- 
tionality about  mm,  and  more  appiurent 
confidence  in  him,  than  the  majority  of 
English  horses."  In  no  country  of  the 
globe,  however,  has  the  breed  of  horses 
been  more  attended  to  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; nor  are  they  excelled  in  swiftness 
or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Barbery  or 
Arabia;  and  in  supporting  fatigue  is  much 
superior  to  either.  But  by  the  absurd 
practice  of  running  our  race  horses  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  ^-orking  others  long 
before  their  limbs  are  knit,  or  their  strength 
come,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  ser 
vices  far  beyond  their  powers,  their  usefU- 
ness  is  soon  destroyeo,  and  their  lives  ma- 
terially shortened.— The  age  of  a  horse 
under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to  be  known 
by  his  teeth.  The  horse  has  twenty-four 
grinders;  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth ;  and 
twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  in 
general  have  no  tushes.  The  black  marks, 
or  cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  comer  Aront  teeth,  a4)oining 
the  tushes.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old, 
the  mark  teeth  are  just  visible  above  the 
gum,  fmd  the  cavity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen. 
At  five,  the  remainmg  colt's  teeth  are  shed, 
and  the  tushes  appear.  At  six,  the  tushes 
are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp, 
vrith  a  small  circle  of  fiesh  grovring  near 
them;  the  horse's  mouth  is  then  com- 
pleted, the  comer  teeth  being  filled  up.  At 
eight,  the  black  marks  disappear.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  a  million  and  a 
half  of  horses  employed,  for  various  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  are  probabl)r  worth  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.  Cuvin  says,  "it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  more  hOTses  are 
consumed  in  England,  in  everv  ten  yean^ 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  worid  in 
ten  times  that  period,  except  those  which 
perish  in  war." 

HORSE,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of 

cavalry. In  the  marine,  a  name  for  two 

different  ropes  in  the  vessel,  namely,  one 
extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its 
arms;   another  extended   perpendicularly 

near  the  mast. Uoree,  in  printing,  the 

sloping  bench  standing  on  the  baiJt,  or 
tabl^  on  which  the  pressmen  set  the  hei^s 
of  paper  before  each  sheet  is  placed  on 
that  piart  of  the  press  called  the  fympoH. 

HORSEPOWER.  A  horse  draws  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  the  line  of  draught 
inclines  a  little  upwards.  Desaguliers  and 
Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse 
equal  to  that  of  five  men,  but  writers  differ 
on  this  subject.  The  measure  of  a  horse's 
power,  as  the  standard  of  the  power  of 
machinery  given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he 
can  raise  a  weight  of  82,000  pounds  to  the 
height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  His  power 
of  draught  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion  of 
diminution,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  is 
as  follows:  If  we  represent  his  force  when 
moring  at  the  rate  of  :i  miles  an  hour  by 
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the  number  100,  hU  force  at  three  miles 
pa  hour  will  be  81 ;  at  4  mfle>,  S4 ;  at  5 
milea,  49 ;  and  at  6  miles,  36. 

H  O  B'S  E-R  A  C 1  N  G,  a  dlTerdon  more 
used  in  England  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Race-horses  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  large,  long,  and  well 
shaped,  nervous,  of  high  mettle,  and  good 
wind,  with  small  legs,  and  neat  small  shaped 
feet.  It  is  supposed  that  horse-racing  was 
practised  by  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
when  Hugh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Capeta,  afterwards  monarchs  of  France, 
sokdted  the  hand  of  Edelswitha,  the  sister 
of  Athelstan,  he  sent  to  that  prince,  among 
other  valuable  presents,  several  "running 
horses,"  with  their  saddles  and  their  bridles, 
the  latter  embellished  with  bits  of  yellow 
gold.  We  have,  however,  certain  informa- 
tion, that  it  was  known  in  England  in  the 
reig^  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  it  became  a 
general  and  national  amusement  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  when  the  first  Arabian 
was  purchased  b^  the  king  for  5002.  The 
most  memorable  mstances  of  the  fleetvess 
of  horses,  are  those  of  Eclipse  and  Childers ; 
the  former  having  run  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  canjing^  12  ttone  weight,  and  the 
latter,  four  miles  in  six  minutes  48  seconds, 
carrying  9  stone  2  lbs.  weight. Horse- 
races were  common  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  the  place  where  thev  ran 
or  breathed  their  coursers,  was  called  the 
HiFFODBouB,  [which  see.1 

HOR'SESHOE,  in  smithery,  a  circular 
plate  of  iron  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
This  ahoe  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the 
winter  season,  to  prevent  the  horse  from 

slipping,  which  is  called  rou^h-shoeing. 

Horae-ihoe,  in  fortification,  u  a  small  work 
sometimes  of  a  round  and  sometimes  of  an 
oval  figure,  inclosed  with  a  parapet,  some- 
times raised  in  the  moat  or  ditch,  or  in 
low  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  a  gate, 
or  to  serve  as  a  lodgment  for  soldiers. 

HOR'SE-TAIL,  in  botanj,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Equiaetum,  There  is  another  kind, 
called  the  shrubby  horse-tail,  which  is  of 
the  genus  Ephedra. 

HOtt'-nCULTURE.  the  art  of  cultivating 
a  garden,  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of 
plants.  Within  the  last  half  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  all  that 
relates  to  horticulture.  That  accomplished 
artist.  Kent,  led  the  way.  According  to 
lord  Walpole,  he  was  painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  sufficiently 
bold  and  opinionative  to  dare  and  to  dictate, 
and  bom  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  • 
great  system  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  saw  that 
all  nature  was  a  garden.  The  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  worked  were  perspective, 
light,  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  Droke  a 
too  extensive  lawn ;  evergreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  sclare  of  the  champaign, 
and,  by  selecting  favourite  objects,  and 
veiling  deformities,  he  realized  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  masters  in  painting. 
Men  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  continent,  followed  in  his 
path;  and  British  gardenmg  became  the 


designation  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
that  pleasing  art — the  synonyme  of  per* 
fection  in  rural  culture.  Only  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  London  horticultural 
society  was  established,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  fifty  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  which  still  maintains  the  first  rank 
in  the  art ;  though  France,  with  a  laudable 
emulation,  has  made  great  efforts  to  rival 
her. — The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture 
are  the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  semi- 
nary, nursery,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  fiower 
g^arden,  green-houses,  arboretum  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  gardening,  and  landscape  or  pic- 
turesque gardening.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments requires  to  be  separately  studied 
before  it  can  be  managed  so  as  to  combine 
utility  and  comfort  with  ornament  and 
recreation.  To  accomplish  this  on  a  large 
scale,  artists,  scientific  professors,  and  in- 
telligent and  experienced  practical  super- 
intendants,  are  necessarily  employed. 
HORTU8 SICCUS.  [SeeHKBOABiCM.] 
HOSAN'NA,  was  a  form  of  supplication 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  signifying  aave,  I 
beaeeck  jfou,  or  help  kirn  God  I  This  accla- 
mation was  so  much  used  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  that  the  solemnity  was  called 
Hoaanna  rabba.  It  was  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Kings  to  express  their  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  their  princes. 
At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  it  was  conti- 
nually echoed,  both  as  expressive  of  grati- 
tude for  former  deliverances,  and  of  their 
joyful  expectation  of  a  tatvute  one  by  the 
Messiah. 

HOSE,  among  mariners,  a  leathern  pipe 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decKs 
into  the  casks.  Also,  a  leathern  pipe,  used 
with  fire-engines,  for  conveying  water  to 
extinguish  fires. 

HOSE'A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  th^  first  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  prophecies  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  captivity, 
threatening  them  vkith  dcstruclion  m  case 
of  disobedience,  but  coniforiiuK  the  pious 
with  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter 
days. 

HO'SIEET,  stockings,  and  other  goods 
in  a  shop  that  are  spun  and  wove. 

HOSTITAL,  a  place  or  building  property 
endowed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  cliari- 
table  contributions,  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  or 
helpless.  Also,  a  bouse  for  the  rccopiion 
of  disabled  seamen  or  soldiers,  foundungs, 
&C.,  who  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
chanty,  as  well  as  for  pauper  lunatics,  in- 
fected persons,  &c. — Hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor 
and  infirm  were  wholly  unknown  among 
the  ancients.  In  Sparta,  where  all  the  citi- 
xens  ate  together,  there  was  no  institution 
for  the  sick.  In  Rome,  neither  under  the 
consuls  nor  emperors  did  they  ever  think  of 
making  any  provision  for  the  infirm  or  the 
poor.  The  first  establishment  of  hospitals 
must  be  ascribed  to  Christians.  After  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  emperors 
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at  CoDStantiDople  built  many  hospitals  for 
poor  infauts,  the  aged,  orphans,  and  stran- 
gers. Piety  impelled  many. individuals  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  their  funds  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes;  and  this 
good  example  being  followed,  from  patriotic 
and  benevolent  motives,  hospitals  of  various 
kinds  were  founded  in  most  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  Europe. — ^The  great  advantages 
arising  to  the  public  from  well  regulated 
hospitals  can  be  easily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. To  the  forlorn  and  destitute 
poor  they  are  a  blessed  retreat  in  the  hour 
of  calamity  and  need ;  while  they  afford  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
and  acquisition  of  surgical  and  medical  ad- 
vice. And  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  are 
enabled  to  add,  that  the  tide  of  public  cha- 
rity, continually  augnpaenting,  flows  in  nu- 
merous health  restoring  channels,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom. 

HOSPITALLERS,  an  order  of  religious 
knights,  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
for  pilgrims.  They  are  now  known  by  the 
title  of  knights  of  Maltai 

HOSPI''TIUM,  a  term  used  in  old  writers 
either  for  an  inn  or  a  monastery,  built  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  and  travellers. 
In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  before 
public  inns  were  thought  of,  persons  who 
travelled  lodged  in  priva*"  bouses,  and  were 
obliged,  if  need  required,  to  return  the  fa- 
vour to  those  that  entertained  them.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  betwixt  the  parties,  insomuch 
that  they  treated  one  another  as  relations. 
Hence  the  word  hoapitium,  which  properly 
signifies  lodging  or  entertainment  at  the 
bouse  of  another,  is  used  for  friendship, 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  hospitality. 

H08T0DAB,  a  title  borne  by  the  prin- 
ces of  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  who  receive 
the  investiture  of  their  principalities  from 
the  gfrand  seignior.  He  gives  them  a  vest 
and, standard:  they  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obliged  to  serve  him,  and  he  even 
sometimes  deposes  them ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  absolute  sovereigns  within 
their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  in  church  history,  a  contraction 
of  hoatia  a  Latin  word,  siniifying  a  victim, 
or  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  term  is  used  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  an  hottitia  offered  to  the  Father  for  the 
sins  of  mankind. — In  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  host  is  the  consecrated  wafer  used  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  which 
wafer,  or  bread,  being  transubstantiated,  as 
is  taught,  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  in  that  rite  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
anew. 

HOSTAGE,  a  person  given  up  to  an  ene- 
my as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
articles  of  a  treat;^ ;  on  the  performance  of 
which  the  person  is  to  be  released. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  buildine,  constructed  in 
a  garden,  for  the  rearing  of  exotics  and  ten- 
der plants  that  require  heat,  as  well  as  for 

the  early  ripening  of  fruit. Hotbed,  a  bed 

of  earth  with  horse-dung,  or  other  manure, 
covered  with  glass;  intended  to  raise  early 


plants  or  nourish  such  as  will  not  thrive  in 
cool  air. 

HOTTE,  a  basket  of  wicker  work,  much 
used  in  France,  for  carrying  burthens  on 
the  back.  It  is  slung  over  the  arms  by 
means  of  straps,  and  great  weights  are  thus 
carried  with  much  facility. 

HOTTENTOTS,  natives  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa:  a  race  of  people  whose 

Spearauce,  habits,  and  general  ignorance, 
ow  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  what 
a  degraded  condition  mankind  may  be  re- 
duced, when  wholly  destitute  of  the  bles- 
sings of  civilization. 

HOUND,  a  dog  used  m  the  chase,  with 
long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears.  The  blood- 
hound appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  other  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  foxhound,  harrier,  and  beagle. 
England  excels  all  other  countries  in  her 
breed  of  hounds,  not  only  firom  the  climate 
being  congenial  to  them,  but  also  from  the 
great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
management. 

HOUR,  a  space  of  tim  tne 

twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day  nd 

consisting  of  60  minutes,  ea(  ng 

60  seconds.— The  anSent  1  lut 

divide  their  day  into  hours.  ion 

of  the  day  was  into  four  ng, 

high  day  or  noon,  the  first  c  :he 

last  evening;  and  their  ni  led 

into  three  parts,  night,  mi(  the 

morning    watch.      But    a  ley 

adoptca  the  manner  of  tht  .,...-.  -..^  ito- 
mant,  who  dirided  the  day,  t.  e.  the  space  of 
time  from  sun  rising  till  sun- set,  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  consequently  differed  in 
length,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
though  still  equal  to  each  other.      [See 

DAT.] 

HOUR'GLASS,  a  chronometer  or  instru- 
ment that  measures  time  by  the  running  of 
sand  firom  one  part  of  a  glass  to  another, 
through  a  small  aperture. 

HOU'RIS,  virgins  in  Mohammed's'para- 
disc,  who,  according  to  the  description  of 
them  in  the  Koran,  surpass  in  voluptuous 
beauty  all  that  the  imagination  of  mortals 
can  conceive.  They  are  accordingly  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  blest. 
HOUSE,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies 
any  building  or  edifice  designed  or  appro- 
priated for  tne  habitation  of  man. House, 

among  genealogists,  a  noble  family,  or  an 
illustrious  race,  descended  from  the  same 
stock ;  as  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  house 

of  Hanover. ^When  speaking  of  a  body 

of  men  united  in  their  legislative  capacity, 

and  holding    their  place  by  right  or  by 

:  election,  we  also  use  the  word  Aotcse;  as 

the  house  of  lords  or  the  house  of  commons. 

House,  ha  astrology,  the  twelfth  part  of 

<  the  heavens.    The  division  of  the  heavens 
I  into  houses,  is  founded  upon  the  pretended 
influence  of  the  stars,  when  meeting  in 
them,  in  all  sublunary  bodies.    These  in- 
fluences are  supposed  to  be  good  or  bad, 
;  and  to  each    of   these  houses  particular 
.  virtues  are  assigned,  on  which  astrologers 
prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  ho- 
,  roscopes.    The  horizon  and  meridian  are 
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two  circlet  of  the  celestial  houses,  which 
divide  the  hemvens  into  four  equal  parts, 
each  coutaining  three  houses;  six  of  which 
are  above  the  horixon,  and  six  below  it: 
and  six  of  these  are  cidlcd  eastern,  and  six 
western  houses. 

HOU'SE-BREAKING.  in  Uw,  the  break- 
open  and  entering  of  a  house  b/  day- 

jt,  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
The  same  crime  committed  at  night  is  de- 
nominated a  burglary. 

HOU'SEHOLD.  the  whole  of  a  family 
considered  collectively,  including  the  mis- 
tress, children,  and  servants.  But  the 
household  of  a  sovereign  prince  includes 
only  the  officers  and  domestics  belonging 
to  his  palace. 

HOU'SBLEEK,  in  botany,  Sempervixmm 
teetonum,  a  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
that  grows  on  the  roo£i  of  bouses  or  the 
tops  of  walls. 

HOWITZEB»  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted 
upon  a  carriage  like  a  gun.  The  bowitser 
is  used  to  throw  erenades,  caso-shot,  and 
sometimes  fire-balls:  their  principal  use, 
however,  is  in  the  discharge  of  grenades. 

HOT,  a  small  vessel  for  carrying  pas- 
sengera  firom  one  place  to  another. 

HUE  AND  CllT,  in  law,  the  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a  felon.  The  ori- 
gins! signification  of  the  phrase  evidently 
was,  that  the  offender  should  be  pursued 
with  a  load  outcry,  in  order  that  all  might 
hear  and  be  induced  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

HU'GUENOT  -  " -^ '  — ^  -ter 

the  year  1560,  aj  ro- 

testant.    Its  ori  its 

literal  meaning,  ex- 

planations.   Tb<  m- 

Eortant  feature  ii  in ; 

ut  a  detail  of  tb  lUd 

be  altogether  is  Ian 

of  this  volume ;  ely 

remark  that  the  .....|i,.»u.  j..<^uu.v<;.  ui  ^be 
people  were  kept  alive  by  contending  poli- 
tical factions,  till  France  was  nearly  deso- 
lated by  what  was  termed  "religious  wars ;" 
and  at  length  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  1572.   Henrv  IV.,  1598,  protected  them 
bjr  the  edict  of  Nantes;  but  Louis  XIV.,  J 
)68a,  revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of  i 
which  500,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzer- 
land.   Germany,   Holland,   and    EuKland,  | 
where  their  industry  and  wealth  found  a 
welcome  rpccption. 

HUISSIBRS,  civil  officen   in    France, 

whose  attendance  is  necessary  at  every  ju-  I 

dirial  tribunal,  from  that  of  a  justice  of  the 

I  peace  to  the  court  of  cassation.    They  an- 

I  swer  in  some  respects  to  the  clerks  and 

'  criers  of  our  rourts.  I 

HULK,  in  naval  architecture,  the  body  | 
of  a  vessel,  or  that  part  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  vessel  itself;  the  masts,  sails,  and  cord-  , 
age,  composing  only  the  apparatus  for  its  ' 
navigation.  Dismasted  old  vessels,  or  hulk*. 
are  employed  in  the  business  of  raising  sand  t 
or  hHllast ;  criminals  sentenced  to  this  work  I 
on-  said  to  he  condemned  to  the  hulk*. 

HUMAN  ITIES,  a  term  used  in  schools  | 
und  cnllcKcs,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or  ■ 


grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  indudiu^' 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 

HUMBLE-BEE,  in  entomology,  the  Apia 
tetriatri*:  a  large  hairy  black  bee,  whose 
thorax  is  encircled  with  a  yellow  belt. 

HUM'BOLDITE.  a  rare  mineral,  named 
in  honour  of  Humboldt.  It  occurs  in  small 
and  nearly  colourless  crystals,  irregnlarlv 
•irsregated,  and  apparently  containing  the 
same  elements  as  datholitt. 

HUMECTATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moistening,  or  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  them  in  water. 

HU'MERUS,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  between  the  scapula  and  elbow. 
The  0*  hunuri  or  braehii,  as  it  is  called,  is 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  scapula,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  As  to 
the  motion  of  the  o*  Ausuri,  it  is  evidently 
the  most  free  and  extensive  of  thai  of  uny 
bone  in  the  human  body ;  being  furnished 
with  several  flexor  and  extensor  muscles. 

HUM'IC  ACID,  the  peculiar  brown 
matter  which  may  be  obtained  firom  bog- 
earth,  peat,  and  turf,  and  which  may  also 
be  extracted  ttom  most  soils,  where  it  is 
derived  from  the  slow  decay  of  plants ;  it  is 
also  contained  in  brown  decayed  wood,  and 
in  the  brown  exudations  of  the  bark  of  cer- 
tain trees,  more  especially  in  that  of  the  elm 
or  nlmine.  By  the  action  of  several  che- 
mical agents  on  different  organic  bodies  the 
same  substance  is  firequeutly  produced.  It 
contributes  to  the  fertility  of  soil,  chiefly 
perhaps  iu  consequence  of  its  absorptive 
power  in  regard  to  ammonia. 

HU'MITE,  a  mineral  deriving  iti  name 
from  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  a  shining  Itutre,  crystallised  in 
octaliedrons. 

HUMMING-BIRD,  a  beautiful  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Troehilu*.  the  smallest 
species  of  which  is  scarcely  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  chief  food  is  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  it  extracts  like  the  bee,  and 
it  suspends  its  nest  from  an  orange  or 
citron  tree,  laying  two  white  eggs,  the  size 
of  a  pea.  From  the  great  beauty  of  this 
bird  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do- 
mesticate them,  hut  unsuccessfully,  as  they 
are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  cold,  and 
droop  and  die  when  deprived  of  the  ani- 
mating influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

HUMMOCK,  a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  hillock  or  small  eminence  of  land,  re- 
sembling a  cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  a  country;  also,  a  sheet  of  ii-e 
which  presents  a  surface  generally  level, 
but  here  and  there  diversified  by  projec- 
tions arising  from  the  ice  having  been 
thrown  up  by  some  pressure  or  force  to 
which  it  baa  been  subject. 

HU'MOUR,  in  medicine,  a  word  much 
used  to  express  the  moisture  or  fluids  of 
animal  bodies,  or  a  fluid  in  its  morbid  or 
vitiated  state.— —^gueon*  humour  of  the 
eye,  a  transparent  fluid  occupying  the  space 
between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea, 

both  before  and  behind  the  pupil. Cry*- 

talliue  humour  or  ten*,  a  small  transparent 
solid  body,  occupying  a  middle  position  in 
the  eye ;  being  the  principal  instrument  in 
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refracting  the  njB  of  light,  so  as  to  form  an 

image  on  the  retina. FUreoua  humour,  a 

fluid  contained  in  the  minate  cells  of  a 
transparent  membrane,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and 
all  the  space  between  the  crystaline  and 

the  retina. Humour,  when  applied  in  a 

literary  sense,  signifies  that  (^oaUty  of  the 
imagination  which  creates  ludicrous  images 
or  representations.  Humour  is  less  brilliant 
and  poignant  than  wit ;  but  though  it  may 
be  employed  to  raise  mirth  and  render  con- 
versation pleasant,  it  is  also  often  made  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  satire. 

HUTdOBAL,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  humours  or  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  humoral  pathology  is 
that  which  attributes  all  morbid  pheno- 
mena to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
fluids  or  humours.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
nervous  pathology,  which  rerers  everything 
to  the  nervous  energy  resident  in  the  solids, 
and  considers  diseases  as  arising  firom  irre- 
gularities in  their  functions. 

HUN'DRED,  a  part  or  division  of  a 
county,  which  was  anciently  so  called  from 
its  containing  a  hundred  nunilies,  or  from 
its  furnishing  a  hundred  able  men  for  the 
king's  wars.  After  king  Alfred  divided 
this  kingdom  into  counties,  and  gave  the 
government  of  each  countv  to  a  sheriff, 
they  were  divided  into  hunoreds,  of  which 
the  constable  was  the  chief  ofiicer.  By 
various  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to 
actions  for  injuries  sustained  by  riots, 
robberies,  malicious  mischiefs,  &c 

HUNTING,  the  act  or  diversion  of  pur- 
suing wild  animals.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind ;  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced state,  it  becomes  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  is  practised  in  a  g^eat 
variety  of  wajrs,  according  to  the  country 
and  the  description  of  the  game.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fox,  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ;  on  the 
cuntment  of  Europe,  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wolf  are  added  to  the  list.  Dionysius  (who 
lived  50  B.C.)  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  part  of  this  island  tilled  no 

{ground,  but  lived  in  great  part  upon  the 
bod  they  procured  by  hunting.  Strabo, 
wiio  was  nearly  contemporarr  with  him, 
also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in  Britain 
were  highly  esteemed  upon  the  continent, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities  for 
bunting.  As  earl^  as  the  ninth  century,  it 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  a  young  nobleman.  Alfred  the  Great 
was  an  expert  and  successful  hunter  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  the 
tributes  imposed  by  Athclstan,  upon  a 
victory  over  Coustantine,  king  of  Wales, 
were,  "  hawks  and  sharp  scented  dogs,  fit 
for  hunting  of  wild  beasts."  Edward  the 
Confessor  "took  the  greatest  delight  to 
follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of 

?une,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice." 
o  the  passion  for  hunting  which  animated 
the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  the 
huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  afforested 
bear  fearful  testimony ;  and  the  writers  of 


the  time  give  a  strong  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  oppressed  commoualty,  under 
the  tyrannical  privileges  of  sport  which 
were  claimed  by  tlieir  masters.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  hunting  was  reduced 
to  a  perfect  sciepce,  and  rules  established 
for  the  practice ;  these  were  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  matter  qf  the  game  belonging 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  in  two 
tracts,  which  are  extant.  Edward  III., 
according  to  Froissart,  while  at  war  with 
Franee,  and  resident  there,  had  with  him 
sixty  coUple  of  stag-hounds,  and  as  many 
hare-hounds,  and  every  day  hunted  or 
hawked.  Gaston,  earl  of  Poix,  a  foreign 
nobleman,  contemporary  with  Edward,  also 
kept  60U  dogs  in  his  castle  for  hunting. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages 
hunted  with  great  state,  and  some  of  them 
were  skilful  sportsmen.  One  of  these  cleri- 
cals, an  archbishop  of  York,  in  1321,  carried 
a  train  of  200  pei-sons,  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys  on  his  road, 
and  who  hunted  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
from  parish  to  parish ! 

HUB'BICANE,  a  most  violent  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tempest  by  the  indescribable 
force  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes. 
Hurricanes  are  most  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  China.  What  are  call^ 
hurricanes  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
are  nothing  more  than  whirlwinds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents. 
But  in  the  real  hurricane,  all  the  elements 
seem  to  have  armed  themselves  for  the  des- 
truction of  human  labours  and  of  nature 
herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 
that  of  a  cannon  ball ;  com,  vines,  sugar- 
canes,  forests,  houses,  every  thing  is  swept 
away.  The  hurricane  of  the  temperate  sone 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  sixtv  feet  in 
a  second ;  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  from  150 
to  300  feet  in  the  same  time.  They  appear 
to  have  an  electric  origin,  and  begin  m  va- 
rious ways ;  sometimes  a  little  black  cloud 
rolls  down  the  mountains,  and  suddenly 
unfolds  itself  and  covers  the  whole  horizon ; 
at  others,  the  storm  comes  on  in  the  shape 
of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  suddenly  appears  in 
a  calm  and  serene  sky.  "  The  ruin  and  de- 
solation accompanying  a  hurricane,"  says 
Dr.  Mosely,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, "  cannot  be  described.  Like  fire,  its 
resistless  force  consumes  evervthing  in  its 
track,  in  the  most  terrible  and  rapid  man- 
ner. It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful 
stillness  of  the  elements,  and  a  closeness 
and  a  mistiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  the  sun  look  red,  and  the  stars  larger. 
But  a  dreadful  reverse  succeeding — the  sky 
is  suddenly  overcast  and  wild — the  seariskss 
at  once  from  a  profound  calm  into  moun- 
tains— the  wind  rages  and  roars  like  the 
noise  of  cannon— the  rain  descends  in  de- 
luges— a  dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
earth  with  darkness— the  superior  regions 
appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thunder— 
the  earth  often  does,  and  always  seems  to 
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tremble — terror  Bnd  conBtemation  distract 
all  nature — birds  are  carried  from  the  woods 
into  the  ocean ;  and  those  whose  element 
is  the  sea  seek  for  refuge  on  land— the 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  assemble 
together,  and  are  almost  suffocated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  wind  in  searching  for 
shelter,  which,  when  found,  serves  only  for 
destruction— the  roofs  of  houses  are  carried 
to  vast  distances  from  their  walls,  which  are 
beaten  to  the  ground,  burying  their  inha- 
bitants under  them — laige  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  shivered 
off  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection, with  immense  velocity — every  tree 
and  slmib  that  withstands  the  shock,  is 
stript  of  its  boughs  and  foliage — plants  and 
grass  are  laid  flat  or  the  earth,— luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  in  .  moment  to  dreary 
winter.  This  dreadful  tragedy  ended,  when 
it  happens  in  a  town,  the  devastation  is 
surveyed  with  accumulated  horror :  the  har- 
bour is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and 
vessels;  and  the  shore  has  not  a  vestige  of 
its  former  state  remaining.  Mounds  of 
rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, half  buried,  and  scattered  about, 
where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were, 
present  the  miserable  survivors  with  a 
shocking  conclusion  of  a  spectacle  to  be 
followed  bv  famine,  and,  when  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  diseases." 

HUS'BAND,  a  man  contracted  or  affian- 
ced to  a  woman  by  marriage.  The  word 
ku$bamd  primarily  meant  a  £urmer  or  culti- 
vator, and  had  no  relation  to  marriage: 
now,  however,  although  the  term  huabandrp 
is  retained,  the  word  kuaband  has  grown 
obsolete  in  its  original  sense. — Of  all  pri- 
vate contracts,  that  between  a  husband 
and  wife  is  most  intimately  blended  with 
the  social  condition  of  a  community,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant relations,  rights,  and  duties.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
resulting  from  this  contract,  is  the  control, 
lu  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
laws  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives  to 
the  husband  of  the  person  of  the  wife ;  and 
this  control  the  English  law  recognizes  in 
a  manner  more  despotic  than  that  of  most 
other  nations. 

HUS'BANDB.Y,  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 
cultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  animals. 
Husbandry  is  the  proper  term  for  that 
which  is  commonly  called  farming;  and, 
accordingly,  in  law,  a  man  of  this  profes- 
sion is  not  to  be  styled  a  farmer,  but  a  hus- 
bandman. It  includes  agriculture,  breed- 
ing, gnming,  dairying,  aud  every  other 
occupation  by  which  riches  may  be  drawn 
from  the  su^rficial  products  of  the  earth. 
For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  progres- 
sively rising  in  estimation  ;  and  the  oresent 
age  beholds  the  descendants  of  feudal  chief- 
tains seeking  honourable  renown  in  that 
pursuit  which  was  once  abandoned  to  the 
meauesL  of  their  ancestors'  vassals.    Late 


improvements  in  agriculture  consist  in  the 
lessening  the  quantity  of  labour,  by  means 
of  implements,  machines,  and  methodical 
arrangements;  and  the  ascertaining  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  operation 
of  manures.  Likewise  in  rearing  such  ani- 
mals as,  from  their  conformation,  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  meat  within  a 
given  weight  of  carcass  ;  and  such  as,  from 
the  economy  of  their  organs,  will  acquire 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flesh  within  a  given 
time,  and  from  a  given  quantity  of  pasture. 
[See  AoRicuLTOBB.] 

HUSSARS',  the  name  by  which  certain 
cavalry  regiments  are  distinguished.  It  is  a 
word  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  cavalry  of  that  country, 
raised  in  1458,  when    Mathias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble,  with 
,  their  cavalry,  in  his  camp.     Every  twenty 
i  houses  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  man ;  and 
thus    from    the    Hungarian    words    Amz 
(twenty),  and  ar  (pay,  was    formed  the 
I  name  kutzar  or  uatar. 
I      HUSSITES,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss, 
!  a  Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
I  Bethlehem  at  Prague ;  who,  about  the  year 
I  1414,  embraced  and  defended  the  opinion  of 
Wickhff  of  England,  for  which  he  was  cited 
I  before  the  council  of  Constance,  and,  refus- 
ing to  renounce  his  supposed  errors,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  sen- 
tence was  accordingly  executed  upon  him 
at  Constance.    This  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion 
of  the  Hussites,  who  avenged  his  death  by 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  terrible  civil 
wars  ever  known. 

HU'SO,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Jeeipenter, 
inhabiting  the  Danube  and  other  rivers  of 
Russia.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  its  body  is  without  prickles 
or  protuberances.  It  gprows  to  the  length 
of  24  feet,  and  its  skin  is  so  tough,  that  it 
is  used  for  ropes  in  drawing  wheel  car- 

"*Su8TING8,  (fh)ra  the  Saxon  word, 
kuatinge,  a  council,  or  court,)  a  court  held 
in  the  guildhalls  of  several  English  cities, 
as  London,  Westminster,  Winchester,  and 
York,  by  the  principal  officers  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.  Here,  deeds  may  be 
inroUed,  outlawries  sued  out,  and  replevins 
and  writs  of  error  determined :  Here,  also, 
the  elections  of  officers  and  parliamentary 
representatives  take  place.  In  a  popular 
sense,  the  word  ktutinga  is  used  for  a  place 
raised  for  the  candidates  at  elections  of 
members  of  parliament. 

HUTCHINSO'NIANS,  the  defenders  of 
the  philosophy  of  John  Hutchinson,  who 
was  Dom  in  the  year  1674.  Hutchinson 
disapproved  of  Woodward's  theory  of  the 
earth,  and  of  Newton's  doctrine  ot  gravity. 

HY'ACINTH,  in    botany,  a   genus   of 

Slants,  of  several  species,  and  a  great  num- 
er  of  varieties.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has 
a  large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which 
spring  several  narrow,  erect  leaves,  and  a 
pyramidical  stalk,  adorned  with  many  beau- 
tiful bell-shaped  flowers,  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  of  various  colours.  In 
Holland  the  fondness  for  this   plant  has 
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to  a  onnplcte  manuL ^flya- 

eimtk,  in  nunenlofu,  b  geniu  of  pellucid 
genu,  whoM  ooloor  i«  ted  with  an  admiz- 
tuxe  of  yellow.  The  hyacinth,  thooah  less 
striking  to  the  eye  than  any  other  red  gems, 
is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the  finest  spe- 
cimens. Its  stmctnr*  is  foliated:  its  Instoe, 
strong ;  its  fracture,  eonehoidal ;  and  it  is 
foundof  Faiions  sites,  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Like  common  crystal,  it  is  sometimes  found 
columnar,  and  sometimes  in  a  pd>ble  form ; 
and  is  always  hardest  and  bri^test  in  the 


largern 

HTACINTHIA,  a  Grecian  fostiTal  in 
honour  of  Hradnthns,  kept  at  Amycli^  in 
the  month  HecatomlMeon.  It  continued 
three  days,  on  the  first  of  which  all  was  la- 
mentation, and  mourning,  and  woe ;  but  on 
the  second  and  third  days  they  danced  and 
suna  hymns  to  ApoUo,  oflEered  sacrifices, 
exhibited  spectacles,  treated  their  friends^ 
and  eigoyed  themselTCs  with  much  lesti- 

OY JETS  At  or  UTITNA,  a  fierce  and  vo- 
radoua  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Caats. 
The  neck  is  \erj  thick,  and  corered  with  a 
kind  of  bristles  instead  of  hairs,  which  na- 
turally stand  erect,  and  give  ajrerr  formi- 
dable appearance  to  the  creature;  the  body 
is  bulky  and  rounded,  and  the  shape  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hog;  the  legs  are  mode- 
rately long,  and  very  strong;  and  the  gene- 
ral colour  is  a  very  dusky-oliye.  It  inha- 
bits Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Barbary, 
living  in  caverns  and  roclnr  pl*ce*>  «nd 
prowling  about  at  night  to  teed  on  the  re- 
mains of  dead  animals.  Naturalists  have 
described  three  species  of  the  hyena,  the 
most  common  beug  the  one  we  denomi- 
nated the  tMp*d  hyena.  It  is  not  very 
swift,  but  is  continually  lying  in  wait  for 
other  creatures,  and  scarce  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  wmj  tteape*  it. 

HTBER'NACLB,  in  botanT,  the  winter- 
quarters  of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  ftitnre  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a  scsly  covering  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter.— —  fljriema- 
tiontfAniwul*,    [See  DoaHAiiT.] 

Hl3BID,  an  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  sire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  an- 
other kind. 

H  YDARTHBUS,  a  peculiar  and  dreadfiil 
disease  of  the  joints,  commonlv  termed  the 
white  swelling.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow,  are  the  joinU  most  subject  to  white 
swellings;  but,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
skin  is  not  at  all -altered  in  colour.  There 
is  a  great  dilTerence  between  that  species 
of  the  disease  which  is  called  rkeuwuttie, 
and  that  which  is  termed  teropkulout ;  the 
latter  being  by  tax  the  man  painful  and 
dangerous. 

HT'DATIO,  an  animal  substance  in 
shape  like  a  small  vesicle  or  bladder,  and 
distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which 
is  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  human  body. 
The  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatids  are 
not  folly  ascertained;  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, however,  that  thn  are  a  sort  of 
imperfect  animalcules.     Those  found  in 


the  livers  of  sheep  are  undoubtedly  so. 
having  been  often  seen  to  move  when  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain   tnis 

Cer  of  motion  many  hours  after  a  sheep 
been  killed. 
HTDRA.  in  natural  history,  the  Polrpm*, 
an  animal  of  the  genus  Zoophyta.  There 
are  five  species,  three  of  which  are  found 
in  this  country :  of  these,  the  principal  is 
Hjfdra  viridU,  having  about  ten  tentacles 
sluirter  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  stag- 
nant waters,  and  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
Elants,  and  sppears  at  first  aight  like  a 
ttle  transparent  green  jelly.  This  is  the 
appearance  in  the  quiescent  state,  but 
wnen  expanded,  it  is  a  linear  body,  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  surrounded  at  the  other  by 
tentacles  or  arms  placed  in  a  circle  round 
the  mouth,  and  generally  producing  iu 
young  from  the  sides.  These,  at  first,  seem 
small  m^llae,  increasing  in  length  till  they 
!  the  form  of  the  parent,  and  then 
"    ""       *  *       ■•>e  has  a  most 


The  wlMde  tribe  1 
foculty  of  re-producinr 


droppiMO 

wonderful  fitfulty  of  re-producinr 

which  have  been  destroyed,  and  if  cut  or 


parts 


divided  in  any  direction,  each  separate  put 
becomes  a  pcsfoct  polype,  as  slips  of  certain 
_»         ..  ^^  same  plants  in  perfect 

in  astrommiy,  a  sonthon 
gined  to  rej^csent  a  water- 
■ArAw,  a  Csbulous  monster  with 
many  heads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the 
lake  of  Lema,  in  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  the  fable,  when  one  of  the  heads  vras 
cut  off,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauteriseil. 
But  Hercules  killed  this  monster  by  apply- 
ing firebrands  to  the  wounds  as  he  cut  off 
the  heads.  Henc^  when  we  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  evils,  or  the  cause  of  them,  we 
use  the  word  kydf. 

HyDRAGOOUEt  a  medicine  that  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  promoting  the  discharge 
of  watery  humours. 

HTDRAN'GBA.  in  botany,  a  genus  id 
plants, class  10  hteamdrim^ order  iDigynia, 
Thejr  are  distinguished  by  their  fine  co- 
rymbs of  light  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
retain  their  f^hness  for  a  long  time,  and 
succeed  each  other  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

HYDRANT,  m  hydraulics,  a  pipe  or  ma- 
chine vrith  suitable  valves  and  a  spout,  by 
which  water  is  raised  and  discharged  tana 
the  main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 

HTDRARTGTRUM,  a  name  given  to 
Quicksilver,  or  mercury,  on  account  ot  ita 
liquid  state.    [SeeMaRCUBT.] 

HTDRATE,  in  chemistry,  a  solid  which 
contains  water  in  a  fixed  stat^  as  slaked 
lime,  soda,  &c. 

HTDRAUL'ICS,  that  branch  of  hydro- 
statics  which  teaches  to  estimate  the  ve- 
locity of  moving  unelastic  fluids.  It  is  this 
important  science,  that  fhmishes  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whidk  the  engines  are  con- 
structed, by  which  water  is  raised.  With- 
out it,  water  could  not  be  laid  into  those 
dwellings,  the  bases  of  which  are  above  the 
surfoce  of  rivers,  nor  could  any  be  supplied 
to  extinguish  accidental  fires.  To  these 
are  to  be  added,  pumps,  steam-engines, 
fountains,  and  a  variety  of  uselUl  marhinea 
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by  which  the  force  of  flnids  is  applied  to 
practical  purposes. Tlie  Romans  dis- 
played their  acqoaiDtance  with  the  art  of 
carrying  waters,  in  tLeir  fiimous  aqueducts ; 
and  Frontiuus,  an  engineer,  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  has  given  some  few  rules  and 
hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It  is.  how- 
ever, only  within  the  three  lost  centuries, 
that  this  subject  has  attracted  any  parti- 
cular notice. Hydraulic  Fresa,  a  machine 

of  great  power  creaied  by  perpendicular 
action  un  a  confined  mass  of  water,  which, 
when  materials  of  icreat  strencih  are  used, 

produces  au  enormous  lorce. Ujfdraulie 

Lime,  a  species  of  lime  that  hardens  under 


denoting  a  peculiar  acid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stance, pruduced  by  the  combination  of 
hvilroiten  and  iodine. 

HTDROBROM'IC  ACID,  an  acid  com. 
posfd  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine. 

UYDROCAR'BONATE,  in  chemis.,  car^ 
buret  ie<*  bydroicrn  gas,  or  inflammable  air. 

IIYDROCAR'DIA,  in  medicine,  dropsy 
of  the  heart. 

UYDitUCEPH'ALUS,  in  sureery,  a  pre- 
ternatural  distention  of  the  head,  to  an  un- 
common sixe,  by  a  stagnation  and  extrava- 
sation of  the  lymph,  which,  when  collected 
in  tha  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  termed  ky. 
droeepkaluM  intemua ;  and  when  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  water  between  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  it  is  called  hydroeepkaluMemtemHt.  \ 

HTDROCHLCRATE,  in  chemistry,  a  ' 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ur  muriatic  , 
acid  gas,  with  a  base. 

HYDBOCYAN'IC,  in  chemistry,  another  I 
name  for  Proasic  acid,  a  most  active  and 

H  ArODYN AM'ICS,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  state  and  forces  of  Uquids,  at 
rest  or  in  motion ;  of  their  equilibrium,  co- 
hesion,  pressure,  resistance,  &c.  It  com- 
prehends both  kydrmtatic*  and  Aydravlics. 

HYDEOFLUOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar  in  flne  pow- 
der, with  two  of  sulphuric  acid- 

HY'DEOGEN,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  water;  eleven  paru  of  by. 
drogen  and  eighty-nine  of  oxvgen  forming 
this  fluid.  It  18  never  found  but  m  a  state 
of  combination:  and  it  approaches  nearest 
to  purity  when  combined  with  caloric,  and 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Whatever  orocess  de- 
composes water,  wiU  produce  hydrogen  gas, 
provided  the  oxygen  of  the  water  be  ab- 
sorbed by  any  other  substance,  as  is  seen 
in  the  foUowing  experiments.  If  water  be 
dropped  graduaUy  through  a  sun-barrel, 
ot  iron  pipe,  made  red  hot  in  the  middle, 
the  water  wil.  oe  decomposed:  the  oxjrgen 
will  form  an  oxyde  or  rust  with  the  iron, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  wUl  come  out  pure 
from  the  opposite  end.  If  tou  plunge  a  red 
hot  iron  into  water,  the  hydrogen  fftA  rises 
with  the  vapour,  and  is  known  by  its  pecu- 
Uar  smell.  Hydrogen  gas  is  twelve  times 
lighter  than  common  air,  hence  it  has  been 
appUed  to  the  filling  of  balloons.    It  is  also 


highly  inflammable  under  certain  circum- 
stances; hence  it  was  formeriy  known  by 
the  name  of  iitjlammuible  air.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  dame  or  combustion  of 
Itself,  burning  only  in  consequence  of  its 
strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
also  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  the  form 
of  gas;  hence  it  has  been  used  for  Ughting 
up  streets  and  bouses  by  what  is  called  gas- 
Ughts.  [See  the  articles  Gas  and  Gas- 
LieuTS.]  To  procure  hydrogen  gas,  provide 
a  phial  with  a  cork  stopper,  through  which 
is  thrust  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe.  Into  the 
phial  put  a  few  pieces  of  riuc,  or  small  iron 
nails:  on  this  i>our  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  water, 
previously  slowly  mixed  in  a  tea-cup  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Replace  the  cork  stopper 
with  the  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  in  it.  The 
hydrogen  gas  will  then  be  liberated  through 
the  pipe  in  a  small  stream.  Apply  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  taper  to  this  stream,  and  it 
will  immediately  take  fire  and  bum  with 
a  clear  flame  until  all  the  hydrogen  in 
the  phial  be  exhausted.  In  this  experi- 
nieut,  the  sine  or  iron,  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  becomes  oxygenized  and  is  dissolved, 
thus  taking  the  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  The  hydrogen,  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  is  thtu  hbe> 
rated  and  ascends.  Hydrogen  gas,  besides 
being  combined  with  water,  may  also  be 
combined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon.  It  is  then  called  sulphuretted  hy« 
drogen,  phosphurettcd  hydrogen,  and  car- 
buretted  nydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydroj^n 
^s  forms  part  of  t>ie  fetid  efflurium  which 
rises  from  house-drains,  and  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  containing  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen. Phosphurettcd  hydrogen  gas  has  a 
fetid  pntrid  smell,  and  takes  fire  whenever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air. 

HYDRCGENATE.  or  HYDRCyGE- 
NIZB4  to  combine  hydrogen  with  any- 
thing. 

HYDROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  measuring 
and  describing  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  gulfis 
channels,  and  other  collections  of  water. 

HY'DROLITE,  in  mineralogv,  a  kind  of 
stone  whose  crystals  are  described  as  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  six-sided 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits. 

HYDROL'OGf,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
torv  which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
ana  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

HY'DROMANCY,  a  method  of  divina- 
tion  bv  water,  ^ongst  the  ancients,  per> 
formed  by  holding  a  ring  in  a  thread  over 
the  water,  and  repeating,  alonfj^  with  the 
question  to  be  solved,  a  certain  form  of 
words.  If  the  question  was  answered  afiir- 
matively,  the  ring  of  its  own  accord  struck 
the  sides  of  the  bowl. 

HYDROM'ETBR,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  and  gravity,  &c.  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  That  which  is 
designed  simoly  for  ascertaining  the  spe- 
I  cidc  grarity  of  differeut  waters  is  more  com- 
monly called  an  aerometer  or  waterpoise. 
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the  term  hydrometer  being  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  specific  ^vity  of  spirita,  though  some- 
times  used  indifferentlr  for  either.  The 
use  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: — 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  smk  in  different  fluids  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids ;  3. 
the  weight  required  to  unit  an  h|^drometer 
equally  far  in  diflierent  fluids,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  the  densities  of  the  fluids.  Bach 
of  these  two  raopositiona  gives  rise  to  a 
particular  kind  or  hydrometer;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  second  with 
weishu :  the  latter  deserves  the  preference. 
HY'DROMEL.  a  liquor  consisting  of 
honey  diluted  with  water.  Before  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  called  timpU  kgdromel ;  after  fer- 


HYDEOFATHY,  a  term  applied  to  •  , 
treatment  of  disease  generally  called  the 
cold-water  cure.  It  was  suggested  in  1818  ^ 
by  Vincent  Priessnits  of  Uraefenberg  in  < 
Silesia,  and  consists  in  the  internal  and 
external  administration  of  cold  water,  ac- 
companied by  air  and  exercise,  early  hours, 
and  strict  attention  to  diet.  Such  a  plan, 
rationally  pursued,  must  be  obviously  use- 
ful, more  especially  to  overpbysicked  indivi- 
duals, residing  in  populous  towns,  eating 
and  drinking  too  much,  and  keeping  bad 
hours.  At  the  same  time,  some  parts  of  the 
treatment  are  of  so  outrageous  a  character, 
as  frequently  to  aggravate  the  disease  which 
they  are  intended  to  cure,  and  occasionally 
to  endanrer  or  destroy  the  patient's  life. 

HY'DROPHANE.  in  mineralogy,  a  va. 
riety  of  the  opal,  made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 

HYDROFHO'BIA.  a  symptom  of  canine 
madness,  or  the  disease  itself.  This  pe- 
culiar  affection  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dug  or  cat, 
and  is  termed  hydrophobia,  because  per- 
sons that  are  thus  bitten,  when  first  seised, 
dread  the  sight  of  water.  According  to 
the  generally  received  opinion  of  medical 
practitioners,  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
this  terrible  disease;  and  the  only  pre- 
ventive  to  be  relied  upon  is  the  complete 
excision  of  the  bitten  part,  which  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  possible.  "Jm 
AtMriean  phjfaician  is  mid  to  havt  dU' 
eoveredf  that  a  few  dropM  qf  amy  wtinerul 
acid,  applied  to  the  bite  qf  a  rabid  aniauU, 
trill  prevent  hydrophobia.  Thie  acid  deeowk' 
potee  the  poiaotioue  eoliva,  and  eemnot  be  tn- 
jnrioue." — Athbn JiUiK,  Jan.  26, 1U39. 

HYDROPHTHAL-MIA.  in  medicine,  a 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too 
great  a  collection  of  the  vitreousor  aqueous 
humours.  There  is  another  disease  so 
called,  which  is  a  mereanasarcons  swelling 
of  the  eyelid. 

HY'DaOPSf  in  medicine,  a  preternatural 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
ceUular  aubstance^  or  different  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  receives  different  i^pcllations 
aeoordinf  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  it  ulodged ;  as  hydroeephabu,  h^dro- 
IJUnur,  Ac 

HY'UBOSCOPB,  an  instrument  former- 


ly used  for  meaanring  time.  The  hydro- 
scope  was  a  kind  of  water-dock,  consisting 
of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom : 
the  c!ylinder  waa  graduated,  or  marked  with 
divisions;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  trickled  out  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
successively  sunk  to  these  several  divisions, 
it  pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTAT'ICS.  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treau  of 
the  weight,  motion,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  particularly  of  water.  The  pressure 
of  a  fluid  upon  any  given  part  of  the  bottom 
or  sides  ot  a  vessiel  is  e^ual  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  that  flmd,  having  a  base 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  bottom  or  side, 
and  an  altitude  ei^ual  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  fluid  above  it.  Hence  may 
be  calculated  the  pressure  upon,  and  the 
strength  required  for  dams,  cisterns,  pipes, 
Ac  And  thus  we  are  led  to  what  is  called 
the  hydroetatieal  paradoa,  which  is  of  vast 
importance  in  this  science :  vis. — that  any 
quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  other  quantity,  how- 
ever lar^e.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the 
long  end  of  a  lever  should  balance  ten 
pounds  at  the  short  end ;  it  is,  indeed,  but 
another  means,  like  the  contrivances  called 
mechanical  power*,  of  balancing  different 
intensities  of  force  by  applying  them  to 
parU  of  an  ai>paratus  which  move  with  dif- 
ferent velocitiee.  This  law  <^  pressure  is 
rendered  very  striking  in  the  ezyeriaient  of 
bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  action  of  a 
few  ounces  of  watw.  Suppose  a  cask  al- 
ready filled  with  water,  and  let  a  long  tube 
be  screwed  t^tly  into  its  top,  which  tube 
will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of  water;  by 
filling  this  tube  the  cask  will  be  bunt. 
The  explanation  of  the  expaiment  is  this : 
if  the  tube  have  an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an 
inch,  and  contain  half  a  pound  of  water, 
this  will  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound 
upon  even  fortieth  <^  an  inch  over  all  the 
interior  of  the  cask.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatical 
bellows. 

HYDROSTAT'ICAL  BAL'ANCB.  a  kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  as 
fluid. 

HYDROSTAT'ICAL  BBL'LOWS,  a  ma- 
chine  for  showing  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  It  consists  of  two  circular  or  oval 
boarda,  covered  with  leather,  to  rise  and  foil 
like  common  bdlows,  bnt  without  valves. 
A  pipe  about  8  or  4  feet  long  is  fixed  to  the 
under  board.  If  a  little  water  run  into  the 
bellows  to  separate  the  boards,  then  weighu 
to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  huadred 
pounda  may  be  put  on  the  upper  board; 
after  which,  if  the  pipe  be  supplied  with 
water,  it  vrill  by  the  upper  pressure  raise 
the  weights  and  sustain  them.  The  hydro- 
static or  hjfdrauUe  preae  of  Mr.  Bramah  is 
construct^  on  tlus  prindnle :  a  prodigioos 
force  is  thus  obtained  with  great  ease,  and 
in  a  small  compass,  so  that,  with  a  machine 
the  siie  of  a  common  teapot,  a  bar  of  iron 
may  be  as  easily  cut  as  a  alip  of  pastWoarJ. 
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A  natHl  forcing  pomp  takes  tha  place  of 
the  tabe  in  the  mstroment  aBove  dMcribcd. 
and  a  pamp  bairel  and  piston  is  sobstitated 
for  the  bellows ;  water  is  then  driven  from 
the  small  pump  into  the  lufsf  barrel  onder 
the  piston,  and  the  piston  is  tbns  pressed 
ajpunst  the  object  to  be  operated  apon.  If 
the  small  pump  have  one-thousandth  of  the 
area  of  the  Uurge  barrel,  and  the  force  of 
MO  pounds  be  applied  to  iu  piston  by  iu 
lever  handle,  the  great  piston  will  rise  with 
a  force  equal  to  one  thousand  times  600 
more  than  300  tons.    The  uses 

8  »t 


we  trust,  we  may  here  ^  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe (merely)  the  concluding  stanza;— 

Hyseia,  hail !    I'll  drink  at  thy  pure  spring, 
Where  Temperance  and  Exerase  preside ; 
And  while  life's  dearest  boon  thy  handmaids 
bring, 
Though  from  the  wine-press  flow  the  pur- 
ple tide. 
The  tempting  goblet  from  my  lips  I'll  fling — 

Scorning  the  gifu  b^  luxury  supplied. 
Hail !  then,  Hygeis,  hail  I  "  thee,  goddess,  I 
adi»rc," 
For,  blest  with  healtb,  I'm  rich,— though 
scanty  be  my  store  I 


HTGROMTTER,  in  hydrosUties,  an 
instrument  to  show  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  air,  its  variation  in  quantity,  and  iu 
actual  quantity  existing  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air  at  any  given  time.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  hvgrometers;  for  whatever  body  cither 
swells  or  shrinks,  by  dryness  or  moisture,  is 
ci^pable  of  being  formed  into  one.  The  de- 
position of  moisture  upon  a  decanter  of 
water,  firesh  filled  from  a  well  in  summer, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  fiuniliar  instance  of 
the  hygrometer.  This  degree  is  called  the 
ifewjMtaf,  as  it  is  also  the  temperature  of 
grass,  upon  which  the  dew  first  begins  to 
form  in  a  clear  evening. 

HYMENOPTBR\,  an  order  of  insecu 
in  the  Linnsan  system,  having  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  fe- 
males furnished  with  stings. 

HTOSCIA'MA,  in  chemistry,  a  new  ve- 
getable alkaU,  extracted  from  the  Ifjrosda- 
Mtis  ai^o,  or  Henbane. 

HTPAL'LAGB,  in  grammar,  a  figure  con- 
sisting of  a  mutual  change  of  cases :  a  spe- 
cies of  hyperbaton. 

HTPBR,  a  Greek  vrord  signifying  arer, 
which  is  used  in  English  composition  to 
denote  excess,  or  something  ever  or  beyond 
what  is 


fignra- 
iraland 


hat  u  necessary. 

HTPEB'BATON,  in  grammar,  a  fij 
tire  construction  inverting  the  natura 
proper  order  of  words  and  sentences.  The 
spedes  are  the  amattnpke,  MfpnUage,  Ste. ; 
but  the  proper  hyperbaton  is  a  long  reten- 
tion of  the  verb  wnieh  completes  the  sen- 
fence. 

HTPEBTBOLA,  in  conic  sections  and 
l^eometry,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone 
ma  direction  paralld  to  iu  axis;  and  if  the 
idane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
cone,  another  hyperbola  will  be  nsrmed, 
which  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to 

the  former. Hjfperbehe  tpaee,  the  space 

or  content  eomprehended  between  the  curve 
of  the  hyperbola  and  the  whole  ordinate. 

HTPEK'BOLB,  in  rhetoric,  an  exagge- 
rated representation  of  anything,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  or  even  probability,  as, 
"  he  ran  swifter  than  the  wind ;""  he  went 
slower  than  a  tortoise,"  Ac.  Aristotle  ob- 
serves, that  hyperboles  are  the  fiivourite 
figures  of  young  authors,  who  love  excess 
and  exaggeration ;  but  that  philosophers 
should  not  use  them  without  a  great  deal 
of  caution. 

HTPBR'BOLOID,  in  geometir,  a  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  axis. 

HTPBRBaRBANS,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitanu 
of  the  most  Northern  regions  of  the  clobe, 
who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful climate,  being,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, situated  beyond  the  domain  of  Bo- 
reas or  the  north  wind ;  but,  in  Cset,  they 
were  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiedes,  and 
the  most  northern  of  the  Russians. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  verse  which  has  a  syllable 
or  two  beyond  the  regular  and  just  measure. 

HTPBRCRiriC,  one  who  is  critical  be- 
yond measure  or  reason  ;  animadverting  on 
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h.n\X»  with  nnjost  severity,  and  shotting ' 
;  his  eyes  tn  llie  merits  of  a  performance.  i 
I         HYPER'METER,  a  verse  couiaininir  •  | 

>  syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure, 
I  When  tliis  is  the  case  the  following  line 
i  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  the  redundant 
'     syllable  of  the  former  Hue  blends  with  the 

>  first  of  the  following;.  i 
i  ilYPERSTHENE.  in  mineralogy.  La- ' 
,     bialor  liornbleDde.    Its  colour  is  between 

a  i^ray  and  Kreenish  black,  but  nearly  co|.> 

prr-red  on  I  he  cleavage. 
!         HYPKRTROrHY,  a  morbid  increase  in 

any  organ,  without  change  in  the  uaiiue 
;     of  its  substances. 

!  HY'rilEN,  a  mark  or  character  implying 
s  that  two  words  are  to  be  connected ;  as  pre- 
,     established,  five-leaved,  &c.    Hyphens  also 

>  serve  tn  show  the  connexion  of  snch  words 
■  a«  are  di^ded  by  one  or  more  of  the  syllft- 
I     bit* s  r(  ming  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

,         11 Y I'NOT'IC.  an  epithet  applied  to  such 
medicines  tn.  h»ve  the  quality  of  producing 
'     si  ep. 

r  llYPOB'OLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
I  wiiicfa  several  things  are  mentioned  that 
I  seem  to  make  against  the  argument  or  in 
I  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them 
I     is  refuted  in  order. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  the 
I  sides  of  the  belly  undier  the  cartilages  of 
i     tbe  spurious  ribs. 

'  HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS,  in  medicine,  an 
I  affection  characterized  by  dvspepsia;  lan- 
I  I  guor  and  want  of  energy ;  sadness  and  fear, 
arising  from  uncertain  causes ;  with  a 
meUochoiic  temperament.  The  principal 
causes  are  sorrow,  fear,  or  excess  of  any  of 
the  passions;  too  long  continued  watching; 
and  irregular  diet.  HypoeHondriaeM  are  con- 
tinually apprehepding  Aiture  evils :  and  in 
respect  to  their  feelings  and  fears,  however 
groundless,  there  is  usually  the  most  ob- 
stinate belief  and  persuasion. 

HYFOCIST,  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  sesstTe 
tuaruM,  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
aun.  It  is  used  in  medicine  aa  an  astrin- 
gent. 

HYPOCEATERIPOEM.  in  botany,  tu- 
bnlar  but  suddenlv  expanding  into  a  flat 
border  at  top:  applied  to  a  monopetaloiu 
corolla. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  in  medicine,  relating 
to  the  knpogaatrium,  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly.  Also,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  internal  branch  of  the 
iliac  artery. 

HTPOGA8TROCELE.  in  aargery,  a  her- 
nia, or  rupture  of  tbe  lower  belly. 
'  HTFOGENB  ROCKS.  Those  rocks 
which  are  nether-formed,  or  which  have 
not  assumed  their  present  form  and  struc- 
ture at  the  surface,  as  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 
This  term,  which  includes  both  the  pin- 
tonic  and  metamorpbic  rocks,  is  substituted 
for  primary,  because  some  members  of  both 
these  classes,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  are 
posterior  to  many  secondary  or  fossiliferont 
rocks. 
HYPOGB'UM,  a  name  given  by  ancient 


architects  to  all  the  parts  of  a  buHdiaf 
wliirh  were  under  ground,  as  the  cellar,  &e. 

HYPOGLOS'SI.  in  anatomy,  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  just  above  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 
on  its  sides,  above  tbe  condyles  of  the  m 
oeeipitit. 

HYPO*  GYN'OUS,  in  botanf,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  that  have  their  eorola  and 
st«niens  insirted  under  (be  pistil 

HYPOPHOsrPHlTE.  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hypuphosphoruus  acid  and  a 
saiitiable  ba»c. 

HYPOPUOS'PHOROUS  ACID,  in  che- 
misiry,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  phospho- 
ret  of  bar>tes.  It  has  a  very  »onr  tame, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not  crys- 
Ullize. 

HYPO'PIUM,  in  mMicine,  mntter  depo- 
sited in  the  anterior  ehMuiber  of  the  eye  ia 
consequence  of  inllamniaiion. 

llYPOjrrASlS,  in  theol..gy,  a  term  nsed 
to  denote  the  subsistence  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Gudhead,  called  by 
the  Greek  Christians,  three  kypaatatn.  The 
Latins  more  generally  used  penonm,  and 
this  is  the  modern  practice :  hence  we  say, 
the  Godhead  consists  of  three  pertent, 

UYPOSUL'PHATE,  in  eh^uiisirx,  a  com- 
pound of  hyposulpburic  acid  and  a  base. 

HjfpoMHlpkile,  a  compound  of  hypoeul- 

phurous  arid  and  a  saliliablf  base. 

HYPOSUL'PHURIC  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a  combination  of  Mulpbur  and  oxy- 
gen, intermediate  between  sulphurous  an'd 
snlphuric  »cid. —— Hi/pogm I pkurom*  aeiti, 
an  acid  containing  less  uxygeu  than  sul- 
phurous acid. 

HYPOTH'EKUSE,  or  HYPOTENUSE, 
in  geometry,  the  subtense  or  lontrest  suit- 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  thi.i 
subtends  the  right  anjcle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  a  principle  taken  for 
granted,  ^n  order  to  draw  a  roncln*ioii 
therefrom  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in  ques- 
tion. Also,  a  system  or  theory  miaginid  or 
assumed  to  account  fur  what  is  nut  undrr- 
stood. 

H  Y'SON.  in  commerce,  a  species  of  green 
tea  from  China. 

HYSSOP,  in  botany,  a  xenns  of  plants, 
one  species  of  which  is  ciiltivKted  for  use. 
The  leaves  have  an  aroiuniic  smell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste. 

HYSTERICS,  or  HYSTERIA,  in  riedi 
cine,  a  disease  which  attack*  in  pnro-.ysms 
or  tits,  which  are  readily  txciiea  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  them,  by  passiot:s  of  (he 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise ; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  frar,  &c.,  are  very 
apt  to  occasion  rhero. 

HYSTERON  PROTERON,  two  Greek 
words,  meaniug  the  laat  Jint :  hence  it  is 
used  to  designate,  in  rhetoric,  the  figure  io 
which  that  word  which  shunld  follow  is 
nsed  firet ;  as.  Valet  atqme  titet  (he  is  well 
and  lives). 

HYSTEROrOMY,  in  surgery,  the  Cm- 
sarean  section,  or  operation  for  extraciiug 
the  foetus. 
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I,  the  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and 
the  third  voweL  Its  sound  varies ;  in  some 
words  it  is  long,  as  high,  mind,  pine;  in 
some  it  is  short,  as  bidf  kid ;  and  in  others 
it  is  pronounced  like  y,  as  collier,  omion, 
&C. ;  in  a  few  words  its  sound  approaches 
to  the  ee  in  berf,  as  in  machine,  which  is  the 
sound  of  the  long  t  in  all  European  lan- 
guages exce]^  the  English.  In  all  Latin 
woi^  of  Latin  origin,  i  preceding  a  vowel 
(unless  it  follows  another  vowel),  ia  a  con- 
sonant, as  lanut  (JanuaJ,  coniicio  fcon- 
jicioj ;  but  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
vowel,  as  iambru,  iatpia.  No  English  word 
ends  with  t,  but  when  the  sound  of  the 
letter  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  ex- 

Sressed  by  jr.  I,  used  as  a  numeral,  signi- 
es  no  more  than  one,  and  it  stands  for  as 
many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times ;  thus  II 
stands  for  2.  and  III  for  3.  When  put  be- 
fore a  higher  numeral  it  subtracts  itself,  as 
IV»four ;  and  when  set  after  it,  the  effect  is 
addition,  as  XII,  twelve. 

lAM'BIC,  or  lAM'BUS,  in  poetry,  a  foot 
consistiDK  of  two  syllables,  the  first  short 
and  the  last  long,  as  in  declare,  adorn. 
Thus,  verses  composed  of  short  and  long 

Sllables  alternately  are  termed  iambicM :  as, 
tv  I  rm.nt     (no.  I  tinn     dare  |  w<|i|fli1  I  her 
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it  has,  indeed,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
deer-kind ;  the  legs  are  also  perfectly  like 
those  of  the  deer,  straight,  elegant,  and 
slender.  The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is 
fhmished  with  a  black  beard.  They  in- 
habit the  chain  (tf  mountains  extending 
from  mount  Taurus,  between  Eastern  Tar- 
Ury  and  Siberia ;  they  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  precipitous  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  Alps.  They  are  re- 
markably bwift,  and  display  amazing  dex- 
terity and  agility  in  leaping;  so  that  the 
ibex  hunter  is  constantly  in  imminent  peril, 
from  the  fear  of  losing  his  footing  when 
scaling  tremendous  precipices,  from  the 
animal,  when  closely  pursued,  turning  sud- 
denly on  his  enemy.  Their  cry  is  a  sharp, 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  cha- 
mois, but  of  shorter  duration  ;  sometimes, 
especially  when  irritated,  they  make  a 
inorting  noise. 


I'BIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genu^  of  birds  of 
the  grallic  order,  found  chii-tly  in  wnrni 
climates,  more  particularly  iu  Kgypt.  The 
bill  is  long,  subulated,  aud  hoiiicwhat 
crooked;  the  head  and  throat  bare;  legs 
long,  and  the  feet  have  four  toes  pnhnated 
at  the  base.  They  perform  a  powerful  and 
elevated  dight,  extending  their  neck  and 
le^s,  and  uttering  a  hoarse  croak.  The 
white  ibis  {ibis  religioaa  of  Cuvier)  arrives 
in  Eg:ypt  about  the  time  that  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  commences,  anifnii^ates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  lime  it  is 
first  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  The  scarlet  ibis 
fibiM  mbraj,  a  splendid  bird,  is  fuund  iu  the 
hottest  parts  of  America,  in  larsc  flocks ; 
the  plumaf^  is  scarlet;  beak  naked;  part 
of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Other 
species  are  found  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mexico.  The  ibis 
of  the  Egyptians  was  anciently  venerated  ; 
and  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  there. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or 
in  a  solid  state.  When  water  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  32*'  of  Fahrenheit, 
it  assumes  a  solid  state  by  shooting  into 
crystals,  which  cross  each  other  iu  aiivles 
of  60  degrees.  Ice  is  always  found  at  the 
same  temperature  or  32^ ;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  so  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acquired  with 
prodigious  force,  sufficient  to  burst  the 
strongest  vessels.     [See  Frerzino,  &c.] 

I'CEBERGS,  masses  of  ice  carried  by 
the  vrinds  tlirough  the.  Polar  Seas,  often  of 
enormous  size  and  height,  as  SOU  or  400 
feet  above  the  water,  and  tour  or  five  times 
as  much  below  it.  Within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  congelation  begins  by  the  first  of 
August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  formed  in  a  single  night.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polar  seas 
is  covered  with  a  vault  several  feet  thick.  As 
soon  as  the  summer  heat  commences,  it  is 
softened,  and,  with  the  first  swell  of  the 
ocean,  breaks  up,  and  the  fields  of  the  saline 
ice  are  thus  annuaUy  formed  and  destroyed. 

Floating   Ice.     There   are    numerous 

terms  for  this:  a  large  flat  mass  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight  is  called  /ield-  ice ; 
one  of  smaller  dimensions,  a  Jloe ;  when  a 
field  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a  pack. 
If  the  ship  can  sail  freely  through  the  fioat- 
ing  pieces  of  ice,  it  is  called  drift-ice.  A 
portion  of  ice  rising  above  the  common  level 
is  called  a  hummock,  being  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 

rCE-BLINK,aname  given  by  seamen  to 
a  whitish  appearance  in  the  horizon,  occa- 
sioned by  fields  of  ice,  which  reflect  the 
Usrht  obliquely  against  the  atmosphere. 

I'CE-HOUSB,  a  building  contrived  to 
preserve  ice  in  hot  weather;  the  ice  being 
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rammed  at  close  us  possible,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  well  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
anv  part  that  melts. 

Iceland  spar,  in  mineralogy,  cal- 
careous spar,  in  laminated  masses,  easily 
divisible  into  rhombs. 

ICE  PLANT.  fauaembrvontJkemum  ery*. 
talimumj  a  plant  remarkable  for  the  little 
transparent,  icy  vesicles  which  cover  its 
whole  AurCsce.  The  stems  are  herbaceoos 
and  mueS  ramified,  and  the  flowers  are 
white. 

ICU  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  arms,  signifying,  I  ten*.  It  was 
first  used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  to 
show  bis  sul^ectaon  to  his  &ther  king 
Edward  IIL 

ICHNEU'MON,  in  soology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Fiverra,  or  vreasel  kind.  Its  or* 
dinary  colour  is  a  chesnnt  brown ;  the  tail 
tapers  to  a  point,  and  the  toes  are  distant 
from  each  other.  Tbe  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon are  very  similar  to  the  ferret :  like  that 
animal,  it  preys  upon  poultry,  destroys  rata, 
&C. ;  but  it  also  destrovs  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents,  and  sews  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  digging  them  out  of  the  sand, 
and  eating  them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
In  India  and  Egypt  they  are  domesticated 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats  and 
mice. 

ICRNEUMON-FLT.  a  genus  of  insecte 
of  the  Hjfmenoptera  order.  There  are  said 
to  be  500  species  included  in  this  genus, 
separated  into  families.  The  whole  genua 
has  been  denominated  parasitical,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  provide  for  the  future  support 
of  their  oflspring.  The  fiy  feeds  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  and  when  about  to  lay 
eggs,  perforates  the  body  of  some  other  in- 
sects or  its  larvae,  with  its  sting  or  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  there 
deposits  them.  These  eggs,  in  a  few  days, 
are  hatched,  and  the  young  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  juices  of  their  foster-parent, 
which,  however,  continues  to  move  about 
and  feed  till  near  the  time  of  its  change  to 
a  chrysalis,  when  tbe  larvse  of  the  ichneu- 
mon creep  out  by  perforating  tbe  skin  in 
various  places,  and  each  spinning  itself  up 
in  a  small  oval  silken  case,  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  after  a  certain  period  they 
emerge  in  the  state  of  complete  ichneu- 
mons. They  are  great  destroyers  of  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  insects,  as  the 
ichneumon  is  of  the  egg^  and  young  of  the 
crocodile. 

ICHNOG'RAPHT,  in  perspective,  the 
view  of  an^  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel 

to  tbe  horixon,  just  at  the  base  of  it. In 

architecture,  the  ground  plan  of  a  build- 
ing.  In  fortification,  a  draught  of  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  works  raised 
about  a  place. 

I'CHOO,  a  thin,  watery  humour.  like 
serum;  but  the  word  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  a  thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ulcers, 
called  also  tomiet. 

ICHTHYITE8,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
so  called  because  it  has  a  cavity  in  it  re- 
sembling a  fish. 


ICHTHYOCOL'LA.  Isinglass  [which 
see.) 

ICH'THYOLITE,  in  the  natural  historv 
of  fossils,  the  figure  or  impression  of  a  fish 
in  a  rock. 

ICHTHTOL'OGT,  that  part  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fishes,  their  structure, 
form,  and  classification,  their  habits,  uses, 
ftc  These  animals  are  dirided  into  five 
orders,  namely,  into  apodal,  or  those  which 
have  no  ventral  fins ;  jnguUtr,  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  placed  more  forward  than 
the  pectoral;  (Adominal,  or  those  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  situated  behind;  tko- 
raeic,  or  those  which  have  their  ventral  fins 
situated  immediately  under  the  pectoral; 
anieartilaffinout  65hes,  which  have  a  carti- 
laginous instead  of  a  bony  skeleton.  Cn- 
vier's  classification,  however,  is  much  more 
extensively  divided ;  but  unless  our  space 
would  permit  us  to  describe  the  different 
orders  and  families,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  them  would  furnish  no  useful  infor- 
mation. 

ICHTHTO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
diaease,  deriving  its  name  ttom  the  resem- 
blance of  the  s«des  to  those  of  a  fish. 

I'CONISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  representing  a  thing  to 
the  life. 

ICONOCLASTS,  that  party  of  Christi- 
ans which  would  not  tolerate  images  in 
their  churches,  much  less  the  adoration  of 
them.  Imases  and  paintings  were  un 
known  in  the  Christian  church  till  the 
fourth  century;  and  the  opposition  to 
them  was  long  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

ICONOG'RAPHY,  the  description  of 
images  or  ancient  statues,  busts,  semi- 
busts,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works. 
Hie. 

ICOSAHB'DBON,  in  geometry,  a  regu- 
lar solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circiiinscril>e  it, 
and  therefore  have  their  heights  and  bases 
equal. 

ICOSAN'DRIA.  in  botany,  the  twelAh 
class  in  the  Linncan  system,  including 
plants  with  twenty  stanu-ns  or  more  to 
their  flowers,  as  the  melon,  Indian  flg, 
pomeeranate,  plum,  &c. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  jaundice. 
It  is  placed  by  Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  as 
a  genus  of  diseases,  class  l^kexutt  order 
Impetigimet. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  disease 
wltich  we  distinguish  by  the  uame  of  jaun- 
dice. 

IDE'A,  in  general,  the  image  or  resem- 
blance  of  a  thing,  which,  though  not  seen, 
is  conceived  by  the  mind;  conception,  ap- 
prehension, notion;  whatever  is  held  or 
comprehended  by  the  understanding  or  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  logic,  idea  denotes 
the  immediate  object  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed,  wheu  we  perctuve  or  think  of 
thing. 

DWJlL,  an  imannary  model  of  perfec- 
tion. In  creating  the  ideal  qf  beauty,  man 
does  not  follow  the  arbitrary  suggestions  of 
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fimcy,  bat  striTM  to  discover  and  present 
the  prototyncs  of  nature.  Imagination  finds 
the  materuus  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  but  she 
unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  ^nd  and 
the  beautlAil,  dispersed  through  nature,  in 
one  perfect  ideal.  So,  too,  there  may  be 
ideals  of  the  hateful  and  the  horrid,  the 
grand  or  the  mean,  the  heroic  or  the  ridi- 
culous ;  for  the  ideal  aims  merely  at  com- 
pleteness.  The  claims  of  the  fine  arts  are 
satisfied  when  the  beautiful  is  combined 
with  the  true ;  but  truth  must  in  no  case 
be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 

IDE'ALISM,  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  makes  ever^  thing  to  consist  in  ideas, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. 
In  a  work  entitled  "  Guesses  at  Truth," 
(Lond.  1827)  it  is  very  appositely  said, 
"  Materialism  is  a  circumference  without  a 
^^ ...-..•-_  ;_  a  centre  without  a  cir- 
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containing  electricity 
in  >r  electric  per  $e. 

]  mar,  is  a  term  applied 

to ,  —  .ombinations  of  words, 

as  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  anv  one  lan- 
guage ;  but  which,  if  transferred  into  ano- 
ther, would  have  no  meaning,  or  a  wholly 
different  one.  Idioms,  then,  can  never  be 
literally  translated ;  and  the  merit  of  a  tran- 
slator, in  this  respect,  consists  iu  substi- 
tuting the  corresponding  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage into  which  he  is  translating. 

IDIOPATU'IC,  a  term  for  anv  disorder 
peculiar  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Dody,  and 
not  aribing  from  any  preceding  disease;  in 
which  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  sympathetic. 
Thus,  an  epilepsy  is  idiopalhie,  when  it 
happens  merely  through  some  fault  in  the* 
brain :  and  eympatketic,  when  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  other  disorder. 

IDIOSTN'CRAST,  a  peculiar  temper- 
ament  or  organization  of  body,  whereby  it 
is  rendered  more  liable  to  certain  disorders, 
than  bodies  differently  constituted  usually 
arr 
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tures, confute  the  slothful,  preach  down 
idleness,  and  call  for  labour  and  diligence." 

I'DOCRASE,  a  mineral  found  near  Ve- 
suvius, in  unaltered  rocks  ejected  by  the 
volcano,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  is 
very  often  found  in  shining  prismatic  crys- 
tals, its  primitive  form  being  a  four-sided 
prism  with  square  bases. 

IDOL'ATRT,  in  its  literal  acceptation, 
denotes  the  worship  paid  to  idols.  It  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  superstitious  ado- 
ration paid  to  other  objects.  Soon  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world;  for 
wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  we  scarcely  see  anything  but  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  The  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  objects  of  idol- 
atrous worship;  and,  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  their  influence  on  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  the  sun  and  moon  were  panicu- 
larly  so,  being  considered  as  the  most 
glorious  and  resplendent  images  of  the 
Deity:  afterwards,  as  their  sentiments  be- 
came more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form 
imag:es,  and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that 
by  virtue  of  consecration,  the  gods  were 
called  down,  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their 
statues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occasion 
to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  so  care- 
fully the  statues  of  their  gods,  who,  if  they 
were  really  present  in  their  images,  might 
save  their  worshipper  the  trouble  of  se- 
curing them  from  tlueves  and  robbers.  But 
history  plainly  teaches  us,  that  before  the 
idea  of  one  infinite  and  true  God  was  pro- 
perly comprehended  by  men,  their  imagi 
nations  created  rulers  and  deities,  to  whom 
they  ascribed  the  direction  of  all  outward 
events,  and  every  tribe  or  family  had  its 
peculiar  object  of  adoration.  The  selfish 
and  cunning  turned  this  fVailty  to  their 
own  advantage;  and  hence  originated  scera, 
oracles,  and  all  the  numerous  superstitions 
which  have  disgraced  the  world. 

I'DYh,  a  short  pastoral  poem,  such  as  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &c. 

IGNES'CENl',  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  stone  or  mineral  which  gives 
out  sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 

IG'NIS  FATUUS,  a  meteor  or  light  that 
appears  in  the  night  over  marshy  grounds. 
It  is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  m>m  the 
ground  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  de- 
composed from  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, whose  owa  motions  ignite  it  in  the 
air.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Willo'the-wiep,  or 
Jaek-i/ -lantern. 

IGNISPI'CIUM,  a  species  of  divination 
practised  by  the  Romans,  which  consisted  of 
observations  made  on  the  fire  used  in  sacri- 
fices. 

IG'NIS  JUDrCIUM,inarchKology,the 
old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 

IG'NIS  SA'CER,  in  medidne,  the  dis- 
ease vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

IGNI'TION,  in  chemistrr,  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  metals,  &c.  till  they  become 
luminous,  or  red  hot,  vtrithont  melting. 
Some  metals  liquefy  before  they  become  ig- 
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I  sited,  as  leiul  and  tin ;  iron,  on  the  other 
I  hand,  becomes  iicnited  lonjc  before  it  melts. 
IGNORAMUS,  in  law,  the  term  used  by 
'  the  grand  jury  when  they  iffnore  or  throw 
'  out  a  bill  of  indictment.    It  denotes  'We 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  respecting  it.' 
I      IGUA'NA,  in  toolo^,  a  lixard,  of  which 
!  there  are  many  species  found  in  the  tro- 
'  pical  parts  of  America.    They  are  charac* 
terisea  bv  a  body  and  long  round  tail  covered 
'  with  imbricated  scales,  tive  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  the  crest  of  the  throat  and  the 
dorsal    suture    dentated.     They    feed    on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  leaves.    The  female  de- 
I  posits  her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
a  pi;:cuu's,  in  the  sand.  Some  species  attain 
a  xreat  size,  and  are  very  active;  but,  al- 
{  though  formidable  in  appearance,  they  are 
all  timid  and  defeuceless. 

IGUAN'ODON,  the  name  given  bv  Dr. 
Mantel,  to  an  enormous  fossil  amphibious 
animal,  50  or  fiU  feet  long,  discovered  by  him 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  Sussex,  amid  numerous 
other  remains,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
species  not  existing.  In  Mav,  1835,  another 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Ig^anodon  ske- 
I  leton  was  discovered  in  the  sparkling  sand 
formation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone, and  has  been  placed  in  the  museum 
of  Dr.  Mantel,  at  Krighton.  The  quarry  in 
which  these  remains  occurred  consists  of 
many  strata,  regularly  alternating,  of  com- 

Eiact  limestone,  and  of  sand  more  or  less 
oose.  The  animal  when  living  must  have 
been  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length.  The 
bones  are  imbedded  iu  the  stone  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  distorted  by  the  compression  they 
had  undergone  since  their  lirst  envelop- 
ment  in  the  rock,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  oripually  sand.  The  recent 
Iguana,  as  is  well  known,  lives  chiefly  upon 
vegetables;  and  it  is  furnished  with  long 
and  slender  toes,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
climb  trees  with  great  facility  iu  search  of 
food;  but  no  tree  could  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  colossal  Ipuuiodon.  Itsenor- 
n  would  remiire  to  be  supported 

b;  '  corresponding  solidity ;  accord- 

ii  nd  that  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the 

b  nus  and  rhinoceros,  were  com- 

p(  trong,  short,  m^ssy  bones,  and 

luruisiicu  with  claws,  not  hooaed,  as  in  the 
Iguana,  but  compressed,  as  in  the  land 
tortoises.  But  in  the  fore  feet  or  hands  of 
the  Iguanodon,  the  bones  are  analogous  to 
thoae  of  the  fingers  of  the  Iguana ;  long, 
slender,  flexible,  and  armed  with  curved 
daw-bones;  thus  fUmishiog  a  prehensile 
instrument,  to  seize  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
palms,  arborescent  ferns,  and  dragon-blood 

{lants,  which  constituted  the  food  of  the 
guanodon. 

I.  U.  8.  an  abbreviation  for  /e«M«  Homl- 
n*m  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Savioor  of  Man- 
kind. 

I'LEX,  the  HoLLT,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  evergreen  s&rubs,  class  4  Te- 
tandria,  order  3  Tetrafffftiia. 

IL'IAC  PASSION,  a  sort  of  nervous 
colic,  in  which  the  faecal  portion  of  the  food 


is  voided  by  the  mouth.—; — Iliae  region,  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  riba  and 
the  hips. 

IL'IAD,  an  epic  ppem  in  21  books,  com- 
posed by  Homer.  The  subject  of  this  noem 
IS  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  in  describing  which, 
the  poet  exhibits  the  countless  evils  which 
spring  from  disunion  and  public  dissen- 
sions. 

IL'IUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  hannch- 
bone. 

ILLfCIUM,  the  Aniseed-tree;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  consisting  of  two  apeciea, 
viz.  the  iltieium  anuotum :  and  illieium  Jla- 
ridanuM.  The  whole  of  the  first-  men  tioned 
plant,  especially  the  fhiit,  has  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  sweetish  acnd  taste. 
They  belong  to  class  13  Folj/andriOf  order  7 
Polygamia. 

ILLIJMINATI,  the  name  given  to  certiun 
associations  of  men  in  modern  Europe,  who 
combined  to  overthrow  the  existing  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  to  substitute  tor  them 
their  boasted  "  law  of  reason."  They  sprung 
up  at  Ing  ty 

there  was  n- 

meut  in  1  ts 

had  been  il- 

gated.    B  re 

said  to  hi  in 

promotinf  sy 

others  th  — 

Among  th  »- 

minati  wi  e- 

ceived  ha  vj 

received  a    „  .     .  ^  lie 

faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 
sacrament. 

ILLU'MIN.\TIN6,  the  art  of  laying  cc 
lours  on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  artists  called  Illumi- 
nator*. These  manuscripts,  containing 
portraits,  pictnres,  and  emblematic  figures, 
form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved 
in  the  principal  libraries  in  Euvope. 

IM'AGE,  in  optics,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  object  made  either  by  reflection  or  re 
fraction.  In  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  object,  and 
appears  as  far  benind  the  mirror  as  the  ob- 
ject is  before  it.  In  convex  mirrors,  the 
image  is  less  than  the  object,  and  farther 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity. 

than  from  the  point  of  reflection. Image, 

in  rhetoric,  a  hvely  description  of  any  thing 
in  discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  pic- 
ture to  the  mind. Image,  in  a  religious 

sense,  is  an  artificial  representation  of  some 

nsvann    nv  »liinir    ii«<ul    sitKar    Kv   «;■•  r)f  |J(>. 
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a  whole  more  pleuing,  more  terrible,  ot 
more  awfbl,  than  has  ever  been  presented 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.^  In  po- 
pular langua^  and  in  poetry,  it  is  often 
confounded  with  fanejf ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, fancy  is  a  lower  property  of  the  mind 
than  the  sublime  fkculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  elevates  the  mind  by  ideal  crea- 
tions, and  ennobles  man's  existence. 

IM'AM,  or  IM'AN,  a  Mahometan  priest 
or  head  of  the  congregations  in  their 
mosques.  In  ecclesiasticid  affairs  they  are 
independent,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mufti,  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest. 

IM'BRICATE,  or  IMliRICATED,  in 
botany,  lyinr  over  each  other,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  paraUel,  with  a  straight  surface,  and 
lying  one  over  the  other ;  as  leaves  in  the 
bud. 

IMMATE'RIAL,  something  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  spirit:  thus  God, 
angels,  and  the  human  soul  are  immaterial 
beings. 

IMMEB'SION,  in  astronomy,  is  when  a 
star  or  planet  is  so  near  the  sun  vrith  re- 
gard to  our  observations,  that  we  cannot  see 
It,  being  as  it  were  hidden  in  the  rays  of 
that  luminary.  It  also  denotes  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon^  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupitec  The  ecbpses  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Jupiter  are  much  used  for 
discovering  the  longitude.  The  immersion 
of  that  satellite  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  its 
emersion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to 
come  out. 

IMMOLATIO,  a  ceremony  used  in  the 
Roman  sacrifices ;  it  consisted  in  throwing 
npcrn  tlie  head  of  the  rictim  some  sort  of 
com  and  frankincense,  together  with  the 
mota  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTALTTT,  thequaUty  of  endless 
duration,  as  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
The  idea  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
Involves  the  annihilation  of  existence,  is  so 
cheerless,  so  saddening,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men,  of  all  ages,  have  rejected  it, 
and  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted  the 
belief  of  its  continuation  after  death,  as  one 
of  the  main  points  of  their  religions  faith. 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  evidences 
of  the  soul's  immortality ;  the  hope  of  it 
is  a  religious  conviction ;  man  cannot  relin- 
quish it>  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
time,  his  wbole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  free  agent ;  and  hence  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  Decomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  belief  in  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God. 

IMMU'NES.  in  Roman  history,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  provinces  as  had  ob- 
tained an  exemption  trom  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute. The  term  is  also  applied  to  soldiers 
who  were  exempt  firom  mihtarv  service. 

IM'PACT,  in  mechanics,  the  simple  or 
single  act  of  one  body  upon  another  to  put 
it  m  motion.  The  point  qf  impact  is  tUe 
point  or  place  where  the  body  acts. 

IMPA'LE,  in  heraldry,  to  conjoin  two 
coats  of  arms  pale- ways,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  a  husband  and  wife,  is  to  impale 
them. 


IMPAXSMENT,  the  putting  to  death 
by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  body,  the 
victim  being  left  to  perish  by  lingering  tor- 
ments. This  barbarous  moae  of  torture  is 
used  by  the  Turks,  as  a  punishment  for 
Christians  who  say  anv  thmg  against  the 
law  of  the  prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a 
Mohammedui  woman,  or  who  enter  a 
mosque. 

IMPARISTLLAB'IC,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  for  words  baring  unequal  syllables. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  privilege  or 
license  granted,  on  petitioning  the  court 
fbr  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer 
the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plaintiflfs 
declaration. 

IMPA8TATION,  the  mixture  of  various 
materials  of  different  colours  and  consisten- 
cies, baked  or  bound  together  with  some 
cement,  and  hardened  by  the  air  or  by  fire. 

IMPATIENS,  agenns  of  plants,  of  which 
thete  are  twelve  species.  The  impatietu 
noU  tangere,  common  vellow  balsam,  is  an 
annual  plant ;  during  tne  dav  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendent, 
contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  most  plants, 
which,  trom  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  a 
too  great  perspiration  from  heat,  commonly 
droop  their  leaves  in  the  day-time.  YThen 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  upon  touching  the  cap- 
sule they  are  thrown  ont  vrith  considerable 
force ;  hence  its  name. 

IMPEACH'MENT,  in  law,  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  a  public  officer  in  par- 
liament, for  treason  or  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  An  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
presentment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  found  by  the  Com- 
mons are  the  same  as  a  bill  of  indictment, 
which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Lords. 

IMPENETRABIL'ITT.  in  phUosophy. 
that  quality  of  matter  which  prevents  two 
bodies  ttom  occupying  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time. 

IMPER'ATIYE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would 
command,  exhort,  or  advise;  as  go,  attend, 
&c. 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  victorious  ge- 
nerals, by  their  armies,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  Afler  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  imperator  became  the  high- 
est title  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  and  in  later 
times  it  had  the  signification  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  word  emperor. 

IMPER'FECT,  a  tense  in  grammar,  de- 


noting time  indefinitely,  being  neither  ab- 

itely  past,  nor  present. In  botany, 

an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  is  deficient  in 


solutely 


-In  botany, 

flower,  seeds,  anther,  or  stigmas. 

IMPE'RIAL,  pertaining  to  an  empire. 
Thus  the  imperial  chamber,  means  the  sove- 
reign court  of  the  German  empire;  an  tm- 
perial  city,  a  city  in  Germany  which  has  no 
head  but  the  emperor ;  the  imperial  diet,  an 
assembly  of  all  the  states  in  the  German 
empire. 

IMPE'RIALIST,  a  subject  or  soldier  of 
an  emperor.  The  denomination  istperui/ufs 
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is  often  given  to  the  troops  or  armies  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria. 

IMFEE'MEABLE,  an  epithet  given  to 
cloth  or  any  other  textile  fabric,  that  is 
rendered  water-proof  by  being  steeped  in 
any  glutinous  solution,  or  by  the  process 
described  under  Macintosh's  patent  for  ap> 
plying  caoutchouc  between  two  surfaces  of 
cloth. 

IMPER'SONAL  VERB,  in  grammar,  a 
verb  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
with  it  fur  a  nominative  in  English,  as  it 
raina;  and  without  a  nominative  in  Latin, 
as  pugnatMr. 

IMPETI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  name  by 
which  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  is  some- 

times  called. Impetigo  is  also  a  species 

of  itch,  attended  with  dry  scales  or  scurf, 
and  an  uneasy  pruriginous  itching :  hence 
diseases  of  this  kind  are  called  impetiginoua. 

IMPETRATION,  in  law,  the  obtaining 
any  thing  by  request  or  prayer:  but  in  our 
old  statutes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pre-obtain- 
ing  of  church  benefices  in  this  realm,  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king  and  other  lay-patrons 
of  the  realm. 

IM'PETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with 
which  one  body  impels  or  strikes  another. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXTORTS.  Under 
these  appellations  are  comprised  the  va- 
rious commodities  brought  into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  and  those  home  manufac- 
tures and  products,  which,  through  our 
commercial  relations,  we  sell,  or  barter, 
and  send  to  other  countries.  The  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  at  which  Great  Britain 
has  arrived,  the  surpassing  wealth  of  her 
aristocracy,  her  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers, together  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand there  is  for  foreign  luxuries  furnish 
a  ready  mart  for  almost  every  descripdon 
of  produce  that  is  not  indigenous  to  hex 
own  soi} ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in« 
dustry  and  skUl  of  her  artisans,  and  the 
rapid  strides  which  science  has  been  mak- 
ing dunng  the  present  century,  particularly 
in  creating  machinery,  the  powers  of  which 
strike  the  common  observer  as  perfectly 
miraculous,  enable  her  to  produce  nume- 
rous articles  of  commerce  so  excoUent  in 
their  kind  as  to  defy  competition.  In  a 
notice  of  this  kind  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
articles  imported,  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
name  those  which  are  manufactured  at 
home  and  exported.  Formerly  woollen 
goods  formed  the  principal  article  of  native 
produce  exported  from  Great  Britain ;  and 
next  to  it  were  hardware  and  cutlenr,  leather 
manufactures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper 
and  brass  manufactures,  coal,  and  com. 
Now,  so  prodigious  is  our  cotton  manufac- 
ture, that  the  exports  of  cotton  stuff's  and 
yam  amount  to  about  a  half  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac* 
tures.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
during  the  same  period  have  consisted  of 
sugar,  tea,  com.  timber,  and  naval  stores, 
cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  woods  and  drugs 
for  dyeing,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk, 
tallow,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bul- 


lion, &c.  Among  a  number  of  extremely 
sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  living  during  the  last  half  century 
has  been  partly  the  effect,  and  partly  the 
cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  we 
been  contented  with  the  same  accommoda- 
tions as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  inge- 
nuity would  long  since  have  been  at  an  end, 
and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  in- 
vention. Happily,  however,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed,  extending  with  every  ex- 
tension of  tne  means  of  gratifying  them, 
till,  in  highly  civilized  countries,  tney  ap- 
pear almost  illimitable.  •  •  •  The  lower 
classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the 
middle;  and  these,  a^ain,  upon  the  higher, 
so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to 
vary  the  modes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  wealth.  That  this  compe- 
tition should  be,  in  all  respects,  advan- 
tageous, is  not  to  be  supposed.  Emula- 
tion in  show,  though  the  most  powerful 
incentive  to  industry,  may  be  carried  to 
excess;  and  has  certainly  been  ruinous 
to  many  individuals,  obliged  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  sednced  by 
example,  to  incur  expences  beyond  their 
means.  But  the  abuse,  even  when  most 
extended,  as  it  probably  is  in  England,  is, 
after  all,  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  while  the  beneficial  influence 
resulting  from  the  general  difTusiun  of  a 
taste  for  improved  accommodations  adds  to 
the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  whole  community."  In^iis 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  same  writer  forcibly  and  truly  says, 
"  Provided  tranquillity  be  maintained  at 
home,  and  that  Britain  continues  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  political  agitation  that  is 
the  bane  of  industry  and  the  curse  of  every 
country  in  which  it  prevails,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
Our  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  manufactures  ana  trade, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country ;  and  though  foreigpiers  do  excel  us 
in  a  few  departments,  and  may  come  to 
excel  us  in  others,  so  that  the  character 
and  channels  of  our  trade  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  partially  changed,  there  is  not 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
supposing  that  its  amount  will  be  at  all 
affected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  it  will  continue  to  augment  with 
the  augmenting  wealth  and  population  of 
the  innumerable  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations." 

IMPO'SE,  in  printing,  to  put  the  pages 
on  the  impoting  Mtone,  and  fit  on  the  chase, 
and  thus  prepare  the  form  for  the  press. 
— In  legislation,  to  lay  on  a  tax,  toll,  duty, 
or  penalty. To  impose  on,  to  nualead  by  a 

.  false  pretence. 

I  IMPOSI'TIONqTAaarf*.  ft  religious  cere- 
mony, in  whicii  a  bishop  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  a  person,  in  ordination,  conflr- 

j  mation,  or  in  uttering  a  blessing.    This 
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Sractice  is  also  generally  obserred  by  the 
issentcrs  at  the  ordination  of  their  mini- 
sters, while  one  prays  for  a  blessing  on  the 
labours  of  him  they  are  ordaining.  Impo- 
sition of  hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  in- 
troduced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but 
by  custom ;  it  being  their  practice,  when- 
ever they  prayed  for  any  person,  to  Lay  their 
hands  on  his  head.  Our  Saviour  observed 
the  same  ceremony  both  when  be  conferred 
his  blessing  on  the  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  sick. 

IMPOS'SIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
done  or  effected  A  proposition  is  said  to 
be  impottible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and 
whiQ]^^  neither  be  conceived  nor  united 
in  the  mind :  thus,  it  is  impossible 
circle  should  be  a  square,  or  tnat  two 
two  should  make  five.  A  thing  is  said 
to  be  pkytically  imponaible,  that  cannot  be 
done  by  any  natund  powers,  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  and  morally  impoaaibU, 
when  in  its  own  nature  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  with  difficulties  or  circumstances 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  im- 
possible. 

IM'POST,  any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by 
authority;  particularly  a  duty  or  tax  laid 

by  government  on  goods  imported. In 

architecture,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in  vaults 
and  arches,  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
building  rests ;  or  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  or 
cornice  which  crowns  the  pier  and  supports 
the  tirst  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

IMPOS'THUanS,  in  surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  gathering  of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

IM'POTENCE,  or  IM'POTENCT,  want 
of  strength  or  power,  animal,  intellectual, 
or  moral.  The  first  is  a  want  of  some  phy- 
sical principle,  necessary  to  an  action ;  the 
last  denotes  the  want  of  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  resist  or  overcome  habits  or  natural 
pn»pensities. 

IMPREGNATION  (applied  to  animals 
and  plants)  the  act  of  fecundating  and 
making  fruitful.  In  botany,  to  impregnate 
is  to  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a 
flower  on  the  pistils  of  a  plant. Impreg- 
nation, in  chemistry,  is  when  any  bodv  has 
imbibed  so  much  moisture  that  it  will  ad- 
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IMPRIMIS,  (Latin)  in  the  first  place; 
first  in  order. 

IMPRIMATUR  (La/i«,  let  it  beprinted), 
the  word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
eensorship  of  books  is  rigorously  exercised. 


IMPROMPTU  (from  the  Latin  phrase 
in  promptu  habere,  to  have  in  readiness), 
without  previous  study;  applied  particularly 
to  poetic  effusions  of  the  moment. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  Uw,  the  act  of 
appropriating  or  employing  the  revenues  of 

a  church  living;  to  one*s  own  use. Lay 

impropriation  is  an  ecclesiastical  living  in 
the  bands  of  a  layman.  Before  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
YIII.,  in  1639,  many  livings  were  in  the 
possession  otimpropriatorM ;  the  great  tithes 
they  kept  themselves,  allowing  the  small 
tithes  to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served 
the  church.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  disposed  of  the  great 
tithings  among  his  favourites. 

IMPR0WI8AT0RI,  those  who  com- 
pose  and  recite  verses  extemporaneously, 
either  accompanying  the  voice,  or  not,  with 
an  instrument,  as  is  the  practice  in  Italy. 
This  talent  of  reciting  extemporaneous 
verses  appears  to  be  a  natural  production 
of  the  Italian  soil,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thin^  to  see  two  masks  meeting  during  the 
carnival,  and  challenging  each  other  in 
verse,  and  answering  stanza  for  stanza  with 
genuine  humour  and  poetic  feeling.  Nu- 
merous, ind^d,  are  the  instances  which 
might  be  given  of  improwisatori  and  tm- 
prowiMatriei,  whose  efl^isions  have  charmed 
the  ears  of  monarchs,  and  excit«d  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers;  yet  generally,  per- 
haps, their  extemporaneous  compositions 
have  been  within  the  range  of  mediocrity. 
Bouterwek.  in  his  History  of  Italian  Po- 
etry,  says,  "  Among  the  poetical  curiosities 
of  modem  Italy,  the  art  of  the  improwisa- 
tori has  higher  claims  on  our  attention 
than  most  printed  collections  of  Italian  po- 
etry. Their  art  shows  with  what  flexibihty 
and  power  an  Italian  fancy,  when  once 
excited,  can  string  together  words  and 
images  in  verse.  It  thus  becomes  manifest, 
how  an  Italian,  even  with  a  moderate  culti- 
vation of  mina,  is  able  to  increase,  by  a 
little  volume  of  pretty  good  verses,  the 
number  of  those  which  he  already  finds, 
when  he  has  once  bv  heart  the  poetry  of 
his  predecessors.  The  artificial  and  yet 
happy  enthusiasm  of  modem  improwisa- 
tori, is  a  living  monument  of  the  former 
achievements  of  Italian  intellect." 

IM'PUIiSE,  the  effect  of  one  body  acting 
on  another,  or  a  continuation  of  motion 
after  the  cause  is  withdrawn;  thus,  the 
finger  moved  against  a  ball  carries  the  ball 
a  short  distance  with  the  finger's  velocity, 
and  when  the  finger  is  taken  away,  the 
motion  of  the  ball  continues  till  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  is  destroyed  by  rubbing  or 
resistance. 

INA'LIENABLE,  an  epithet  applied  to 
such  thing^s  as  cannot  be  legally  ahenated 
or  made  over  to  another :  thus  the  domi- 
nions of  a  sovereign,  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  estates  of  a  minor,  &c.  are  in- 
alienable,  otherwise  than  with  a  reserve  of 
the  right  of  redemption. 

INAUGURA  TION,  the  act  of  inducting 
into  office  with  solemnity,  as  the  coronation 
of  an  emperor  or  king,  or  the  consecration 
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I  of  a  prelate ;  so  called  from  the  ceremonies 
I  used  hy  the  Romans,  when  they  were  re- 
I  ceived  mto  the  coUeite  of  aucurs. 

IN'CA,  the  name  or  title  given  by  the 
natives  of  Pern  to  their  kings  and  to  the 
_   I  princes  of  the  blood,  before  the  conquest 
I  «^  ,  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 
"  '      INCANDES'CENCE,  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  a  metallic   or  other   body 
caused  by  intense  heat. 

INCARNATION,  in  theolorf,  the  act 
whereby  the  second  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  assumed  the  human  nature,  vis.  a 
true  body  and  reasonable  soul,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  redemption  of  fallen  man- 
kind.  In  sui^ry,  the  process  of  healing 

wounds,  and  filling  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

INCAR'^'ATIVE8.  in  surgery,  medicines 
wliich  assist  nature  in  healing  wounds. 

IN'CENSB,  in  the  materia  medica,  adry 
resinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of 
ihu»  and  oUbonum.  The  burning  of  in- 
cense made  part  of  the  daily  service  of 
the  Jewish  temple;  and  in  the  Romish 
church  it  is  the  deacon's  office  to  incense 
the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  In  the  religious  rites  of  heathen 
nations,  too,  the  odours  of  spices  and  fra- 
grant gums  were  burnt  as  incense.—— 
Ineeneed,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  pan- 
thers when  represented  with  fire  issuing 
from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

INCBP'TIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  verbs  which  express  a  proceeding  bv 

degrees  in  an  action. Ineeptire  maant' 

tudea,  in  geometry,  such  moments  or  first 
principles  as,  though  of  no  magnitude 
themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
such. 

IN'CIDENCE,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
per|>endicular  to  any  surface,  and  the  di- 
rection with  which  any  elastic  body  strikes 

the  surface. In  optics,  when  rays  of  light 

sinking  a  body  are  reflected,  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are 
euual.  The  litie  qf  ineidenee  is  that  line  in 
which  light  is  propagated  from  a  radiant 
point  to  a  point  in  tite  surface  of  the  spe- 
culum, otherwise  called  the  incident  ray. 

IN'CIDENT,  in  law,  something  that  in- 
separably belongs  to  another :  thus,  a  court 
baron  is  mcident  to  a  manor. 

IN'CIP'IENT.  commencing:  as  the  inct- 
pirit/^tage  of  a  fever. 

INCI'SORS,  the  name  given  to  the  four 
front  teeth  of  both  Jaws,  because  they  cut 
the  food. 

INCIV'ISM,  unfriendliness  to  the  state 
or  Kovemmeut  of  which  one  is  a  citizen. 

INCLINATION,  a  word  frequently  used 
by  mathematicians,  signifying  the  mutual 
approach,  tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines, 
or  two  planes  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 

make  an  angle. Inclination  ^  a  riijht 

line  to  a  plane,  is  the  acute  angle  which 
that  line  makes  with  another  right  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  through  the  point  where 
the  inclined  Ime  intersects  it,  and  through 
the  point  where  it  is  also  cut  by  a  perpen-  I 
dirular  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  in-  ' 

dined  plane. Inclination  qf  the  axit  of  ; 

the  earth,  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  | 


the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  or  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  planes  of  the  equator 

and  ecliptic IneUmation  qf  a  plunet,  ia 

an  arch  of  the  circle  of  inclination,  com- 
prehended between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
plane  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

INCLI'NED  PLANE,  in  mechanics,  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  horiaon,  or  muaking  an 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
mechanical  powers.    The  wedge  is  a  modi- 
fication  of  this  machine,  being  fiirmed  of 
two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to  ba^e. 
The  screw  is  another  modification,  being, 
in  fiict,  merely  an  inclined  plane  wound 
round  the  cylinder.    Its  common  applica-  ! 
tion  is  to  elevate  bodies,  which  are  raised  i 
perpendicularly  while  they  are  moved  up  ; 
the  plane,  and  the  force  gained  is  as  the  • 
increased  distance  moved  over,  that  is,  as  ' 
the  lensth  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the  ; 
perpendicular  height  gained.  | 

INCOGNITO,   (abbreviated  to  incog.)  \ 
unknown,  or  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  re-  I 
cognised:  a  mode  of  travelling  without  any 
mark  of  distinction,  which  u  sometimes 
adopted  bv  princes  and  great  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a  body  which  is  not 
decomposed,  or  combined,  during  the  me-  ' 
ohanical  action  which  takes  place  between  i 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  their  compounds,  j 

in  the  process  called  combustion. In-  , 

eomiutttble  cloth,  a  sort  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  tale ;  which 
stone  is  called  lapia  amiaiUhut,  and  aebeeton, 

INCOMMEN'SURABLE,  in  geometry, 
a  term  applied  to  two  Bnes  or  Quantities 
which  have  no  common  measure  by  which 
they  can  be  exactly  divided.  Quantities  are 
ineomtneneurablet  when  no  third  quantity 
can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  in  a  general  sense, 
morally  inconsistent ;  or  that  cannot  sub- 
sist with  another,  without  destroying  it: 
thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essentially 
incompatible:  so  cold  and  heat  are  incom- 
patible in  the  same  subject,  the  strongest 
overcoming  and  expelling  the  weakest.  In 
a  legal  sense,  that  is  incompatible  which 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person,  with- 
out violating  the  law  or  constitution. 

INCONTINENCE,  or  INCONTI- 
NENCT,  in  a  medical  sense,  the  inability 
of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to  restrain  dis- 
charges of  their  contents,  or  the  involun- 
tary discharge  Itself;  as,  an  tiieond'iieiice  of 
urine  in  diabetes, 

INCORPORATION,  in  law.  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legal  or  a  political  body,  with  the 
quality  of  perpetual  existence  or  succession, 
unless  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 
—Incorporation^  in  chemistry,  tne  ming- 
ling the  particles  of  different  bodies  to- 
gether into  one  mass,  in  snch  manner  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. 

INCRAS'SATB.  in  pbarmacr,  to  make 
fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  sab- 
stances  less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the 

thinner  parts. Incrauateii,  in   botany, 

becoming  tliicker  towards  the  flower,  as  a 
peduncle. 
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INCREMENT,  in  mathematics,  the 
qiMUitity  by  which  a  variable  quantity  iu- 


INCRES'CENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  moon  when  she  is  in  her  in- 
crease. 

INCRYSTALIZABLE.  of  a  nature  inca- 
pable of  beinsT  formed  into  crystals. 

INCUBATION,  the  process  of  a  bird 
sittinic  on  eprgs  and  hatching  its  youn^: 
the  time  reonired  for  this  varies  in  diffe- 
rent birds,  aomcatic  fowls  sit  three  weeks, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkevs  a  month ;  piiceuna, 
eighteen  days,  &c.  All  known  birds,  with 
the  exceptio  i  of  the  cuckuo.  discbarge  this 
office  themselves;  and  the  persevfrance 
and  devotion  of  the  female  durin;;  incuba- 
tion is  admirable.  The  gradual  develop, 
ment  of  the  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  been 
observed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
eggs  of  the  domestic  ben ;  and  it  is  won- 
derftd  to  observe  the  can  with  which  the 
parent  attends  to  its  wants,  and  gives  it 
the  warmth  of  her  sheltering  wings,  until 
the  down  which  at  first  covers  its  body  is 
superseded  by  feathers,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  external  air. 

Artificial  /MCM&a/toN  is  carried  to  ahig;h 

decree  of  perfection  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
China ;  and  of  late  we  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  process  in  London. 
It  can  be  effected  oy  means  of  au  oven,  a 
furnace,  or  by  steam. 

IN'CUBUS,  or  Nightmare,  the  name  of  a 
disease  which  consists  in  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  usu- 
ally happening  in  the  night,  and  attended 
with  a  very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration 
and  great  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  this  disease  is  a  sensation  of  some 
great  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Some- 
times the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some 
inextricable  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
while  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office, 
until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by  start- 
ing from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by  a 
cry  of  terror.  It  is  generally  owing  to  re- 
pletion and  indigestion,  and  is  often  super- 
induced by  lying  on  the  back. 

INC  UN'S  ENT,  the  person  who  is  in 
present  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice. 

IN'CUS,  in  anatomy,  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  an 
anvil  (taciM)  in  shape. 

INDEFE'ASIBLE,in  law,  an  epithet  for 
an  esute,  or  any  right  which  cannot  be  de- 
feated or  made  void. 

INDEFINITE,  or  INDETER'MINATE, 
that  which  has  no  certain  bounds ;  or  to 
which  the  hiunan  mind  cannot  affix  anjr. 
Descartes  makes  use  of  this  word  in  bis 


Ehilosophy  instead  of  infinite,  both  in  num- 
ers  and  quantities,  to  signify  an  inconceiv. 
able  number,  or  a  number  so  great  as  not 


to  be  capable  of  any  addition. — —Ind^nite, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a  thing  that  has  but 
one  extreme;  for  instance,  a  line  drawn 
from  any  point  and  extended  infinitely. 


Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  understood  of 
uouus.  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  arti- 
cles, &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  in- 
determinate sense,  and  not  fixed  to  auy 
particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circum- 
suuce. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  a  writing  to  se- 
cure one  trom  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  ensue  from  any  act. Act  of  Indem- 
nity, an  act  passed  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neg- 
lected to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  &c. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  line  which  is  notched  or  cut  in  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

INDENTURE,  in  law,  a  writing  contain- 
ing an  agreement  or  contract  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons :  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  indented  or  cut  scollopwise, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  another  writing 
containing  the  same  words.  But  indenting 
is  often  neglected,  js-hile  the  writings  or 
counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indenturcM. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  sect  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  distinguished,  not  by  doctrine, 
but  discipline.  They  regard  every  confp-e- 
j^tion  of  Christians,  meeting  in  one  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  as  a 
complete  church,  independent  of  any  other 
religious  government ;  and  they  reject  the 
use  of  all  creeds,  as  impious  substitutes  for 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  The  direction 
of  each  church  is  vested  in  its  elders.  The 
JndependentM  arose  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth; and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  17th  century,  they  formed  a 
powerful  party. 

INDETERTMINATE  Qoahtitt,  in  ma- 
thematics,  a  quantity  which  has  no  certain 

or  definite  bounds. Indeterminate  Ana- 

lytit,  that  particular  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indetermi- 
nate probUmt,  or  such  problems  as  admit 
of  innumerably  different  solutions. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 
nu;nber  that  shows  to  what   power   the 

quantitv  is  to  be  raised ;  the  exponent. 

Index,  in  literature,  an  alphabetical  table 
of  the  contents  of  a  book. Index  qf  a 

Slobe,  the  little  style,  or  gnomon,  which 
ein^  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the  globe,  and 
turning  round  with  it,  points  to  certain  di- 
visions of  the  hour  circle. Kxpvrgatory 

Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

INDIA-RUBBER.     [See  Caoi;tcbovc.] 

INDIAN  INK,  a  substance  brought  fh)m 
China,  used  for  water-colours.  It  is  in 
rolls  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  lamp-Dlack  and  animal  glue. 

IN'DIANITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  white  or 
sray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  having  a 
foliated  structure  and  shining  lustre. 

INDIAN  RED,  a  species  of  ponderotu 
earth,  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  of  a  firm 
compact  texture. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
mood,  or  manner,  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by 
which  we  simply  affirm,  deny,  or  indicate 
something;  as,  be  writes;  they  nm. 

INDICTION  (CxcLB  or),  in  chrono- 
logy, a  mode  of  computing  time  by  tke 
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flamed  the  seal  of  Luther;  and  to  it  may  the 
reformation  in  Germnny  be  mainly  ancnbed. 

INDUL'TO,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  an 
Italian  term  for  a  dispensation  granted  by 
the  pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  con< 
trary  to  the  common  law. 

INEETLA.orVISINKRTIiB.  [Seethe 
conclusion  of  the  article  GaAviTATion.] 

INESCUTCH'EON,  in  heraldry,  a  smaU 
escutcheon  borne  within  the  shield. 

IN  ES'SE  (LatinJ  actually  existing;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  posse,  which  denotes 
that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

IN'FAMT,  in  law,  that  total  loss  of  cha- 
racter or  public  dii^^ce  which  a  convict 
incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

IN' FANCY,  the  period,  physically  con- 
sidered, from  birth  to  seven  years,  and  le- 
f^Iy.  till  31,  previously  to  which  no  one 
can  inherit  or  execute  any  obligation,  or 
iucur  any  responsibility  except  lor  neces- 
saries. 

INFANTE,  and  INFANTA,  appdU- 
tions  severally  given  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spftin  and  Por- 
tugal, except  the  eldest.  The  dignity  of 
the  title  consists  in  the  ore-eminence  im- 
plied by  styling  the  children  of  the  king, 
tke  children. 

IN'FANTET,  in  military  affairs,  the 
whole  body  of  foot-soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  cavalry.  The  infantry  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  moral  power  of  armies ;  and  on 
no  cIms  of  troops  ras  a  general,  who  knows 
how  to  act  on  his  soldiers,  such  influence. 
Infantry  is  divided  into  liffkt  infantry  and 
that  of  tke  line.  The  latter  forms  the  great 
mass,  which  is  intended  to  fight  in  line,  to 
decide  attacks  by  the  bayonet,  and  to  make 
assaulu.  The  light  in&ntry  is  particulariy 
intended  to  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as 
sharp-shooters,  to  make  bold  expeditions, 
and  harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  In- 
fantry is  divided  into  battalions,  companies, 
and  platoons.  The  excellence  of  infantry  de- 
pends on  their  good  order  in  advancing  and 
I  retreating,  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
'  exercise  and  duties,  in  a  just  application  of 
their  fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  as- 
saulting and  when  assaulted  in  the  square. 
The  term  ii^antrjf  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  event  in  Spanish  history.  An 
ibfisnta  of  Spain,  leammg  that  the  army 
eommanded  by  her  father  had  been  de> 
Seated  by  the  Moors,  assembled  a  body  of 
foot  soldiers,  and,  with  these,  en^ged,  and 
totallr  defeiUed  the  enemy.  Thu  success 
taisea  the  foot  soldiers  into  a  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  bad  never  before 
been  held,  and  caused  them  to  be,  thence- 
'  forward,  distiu^ished  by  the  name  of  the 
I  ehsiracter  under  whom  this  honourable  dis- 
tinction was  gained. 

INFECTION,  the  morbid  effluvia  of  one 
body  affeeting  the  similar  organs  of  another 
body,  as  smaU-pox,  putridity,  &c.:  but  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  effect  can 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  whether 
most  diseases,  called  infections,  are  not 
occasioned  bf  local  circumstances  which 
affect  certain  anbjects  in  the  population. 


The  i^fieetion  of  the  plague  and  of  the 
yellow  fever,  is  said  to  be  imported  in  ships 
and  conveved  in  clothing ;  persuus  are  also 
said  to  take  the  it\ffetion  from  a  diseased 
person,  or  (torn  the  air  of  apartments  where 
the  sick  are  confined. 

INPEBT^AL  MACHINE,  a  name  wnich 
has  been  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  a  terrific  engine  invented  fur  the  bHse 
purpose  of  assassination,  the  most  memo- 
rable of  which  is  here  briefly  recorded-.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  1836  (the  day  on  which  the 
commemoration  of  "The  Three  Glorious 
Days  of  July"  annually  takes  place  in 
Paris),  as  Louis  Philippic,  with  his  three 
sons  and  a  numerous  suite  were  riding 
alou^  the  Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  re- 
viewing the  national  guards,  they  were  fired 
at  from  a  window  of  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king 
and  his  sons  escaped,  but  sixteen  pcrsous 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Among 
the  former  were  the  duke  of  Treviso,  colo- 
nels Bieussecand  Lachasse,  and  four  grena- 
diers of  the  national  guard ;  and  among  the 
latter,  four  generals,  all  dangerously  wound- 
ed, liie  htfemal  machine  which  caused  the 
slaughter  consisted  of  a  number  of  gun- 
barrels,  so  arranged  on  a  frame,  as  to  be 
fired  off  in  a  volley;  and  tbe  name  of  the 
vnretch  who  executed  it  was  Fieschi,  by 
birth  a  Corsican,  who  was  wounded  by 
some  of  the  barrels  exploding,  and,  being 
immediately  taken,  was  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. 

INFEODATION  ttf  tithes,  in  law,  the 
granting  of  tithes  to  more  la>-men. 

INFE'RIiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed. 

IN'FIDEL,  one  who  disbelieves  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity. 

INFILTRATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
entering  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  budv. 

IN'FINITE.  In  mathematics,  infinite 
guantitieM  are  such  quantities  as  arc  either 
greater  or  less  than  assignable  onus.  And 
infinite  aeriee,  a  series  considet-cd  as  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its 
terms. 

INFINITESIMAL,  a  term  denoting  an 
indefinitely  small  quantity. 

INFIN'ITIVE,  m  grammar,  a  mood  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  the  verb,  without 
limitation  of  person  or  number,  as  to  love. 

INFINITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  vaat 
and  the  minute,  to  distances  and  spares 
too  great  to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers 
of  measures,  or  too  small  to  be  expressed 
by  any  fraction ;  and  one  of  the  incompre- 
hensible, but  necessarily  existing  wonders 
of  the  universe.  We  apply  infinity  to  God 
and  his  perfections.  Vie  speak  of  tbe  in- 
finity of  hit  existence,  his  power,  and  his 
goodness. 

INFIR'MARY,  a  charitable  establish- 
ment where  the  poor  may  receive  medical 
advice  and  medicmes  gratis. 

INFLAMMA  TION,  in  medicme,  agenus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order 
phlegmantt,  of  Cullen.    It  u  characterised 
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by  Iicat.  pain,  redness,  attended  with  more 
or  less  or  tumefaction  and  fever.  luflam- 
niaiion  is  divided  into  two  speciefl,  viv. 
phlegmonous  and  erynpelatouB ;  the  former 
known  by  its  bright  red  colour,  tension, 
heat,  and  painful  tumefaction;  the  latter 
by  its  dull  red  colour,  vanishing  upon  pres- 
sure, and  the  tumour  scarcely  perceptible. 
Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 

INFLECTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  that  is  bent  inwards  at  the  end  to- 
wards the  stem:  also  for  a  calyx  that  is 
bent  inwards. 

INFLECTION,  in  optics,  the  bending 
or  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  caused  by 

the  unequal  thickness  of  any  medium. 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  cliange  which  a 
word  undergoes  in  its  termination,  to  ex- 
press case,  number,  gender,  mood,  tense, 

&c. Point  of  Inflection,  in  geometry,  that 

point  in  which  the  direction  of  a  curve 
clianges  frOm  concavity  to  convexity,  and 
vice  verad. 

INFLORESCENCE,  in  botany,  the 
manner  in  which  plants  flower,  or  in  which 
flowers  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  means 
of  the  peduncle 

INFLUENZA    (ItaUan,    influence),   in 
medicine,  an  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has, 
Ht  various  times,  spread  over  vast  tracts  of 
country     The  French  call  it  la  arippe.    In 
18U2  an  influenza  of  this  kind  attracted 
universal  attention,  it  having  flrst  appeared 
<  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  ultimately 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  European  con- 
tinent.   No  sex,  age,  or  state  of  health  was 
,  exempted.    It  showed  itself  chiefly  as  a 
I  severe  cold,  attended  with  a  catarrhal  fever 
of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  or  bilious 
character ;  but  though  it  was  generally  at- 
tended with  much  subsequent  debility,  it 
did  not  often  terminate  fatally.    The  term 
is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  other 
I  kinds  of  epidemic  diseases. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person  for 
some  criminal  offence.  An  information  dif- 
fers from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  exhibited  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
nien.  but  the  information  is  only  the  alle- 
gation of  the  individual  who  exhibits  it. — 
He  who  communicates  to  a  magistrate  a 
knowledge  of  the  violations  of  law,  is  an 
informer:  but  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
laying  informations,  is  termed  a  common 
informer,  and  is  generally  held  in  dis- 
estecm  by  society. 

.  INFORM'IS  (Latin),  something  irregular 
in  its  form  or  figure.  Hence,  atella  informea, 
>n  astronomy,  are  such  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
are  not  reduced  into  any  constellation. 

INFRALAFSA'RIANS,  in  church  his- 
tory, an  appellation  given  to  such  predesti- 
narians  as  think  the  decrees  of  tJod,  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  and  damnation  of 
mankind,  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
Adam'8  fall 

-INPRASCAPULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  one 
oi  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which 
^^*«it8  origin  from  the  whole  internal  sup- 


face  of  the  scapula,  and  its  termination  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  humerus. 

INFRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  abductor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  cavity  below  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

INFU'LA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  broad 
kind  of  fiUet,  made  of  white  wool,  which  the 

f)riests  used  to  wear  round  their  heads.  At 
ater  periods,  the  imperial  governors  wore 
the  ii^la  as  a  sign  of  dignity,  and,  as  snch, 
it  was  adopted,  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whu 
continue  to  wear  it  on  solemn  occasions. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  mitre;  which  the  bishops 
of  the  church  of  England  have  in  their  coat 
of  arms,  but  never  wear  it  on  the  head. 

INFUNDIB'ULlFORM,in  botany,  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  funnel,  as  a  flower  with 
a  conical  border  rising  from  a  tube. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM  Cere6ri,  in  anatomy, 
a  cavity  of  the  brain,  through  which  serous 
humours  are  discharged. 

INFU'SION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of 
obtaining  the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  &c. 
by  steeping  them  in  a  liquid.  Also  the  li- 
quor in  which  the  plants  are  steeped,  and 
which  is  impregnated  with  their  virtues  or 
qualities. 

INFUSORIA,  in  entomology,  the  fifth 
order  of  the  class  Vermes,  consisting  of  in- 
sects too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  found  in  fermenting  liquids,  as 
vinegar,  stagnant  water,  Ac.  This  order  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Jnteatina 
and  Mollutca,  but  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  and  their  spon- 
taneous appearance  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble infusions.  The  process  by  which  their 
numbers  are  increased  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  their  first  production.  Several  of 
the  genera  often  seem  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  become  new 
and  distinct  animals. 

IN'GOT.  a  small  bar  of  metal  made  of  a 
certain  fornti  and  size,  by  casting  it  in 
moulds.  The  term  is  cliiefly  applied  to  the 
small  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  intended 
either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

IN'GRAILED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of  which  the 
ordinaries  are  composed,  having  its  convex 
part  outward,  in  distinction  from  the  in- 
recked,  which  has  the  convex  part  inward. 

IN'GRESS,  in  astronomy,  a  term  apphed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  sign,  &c. 

IN  GRESS,  K'GRESS,  and  RE'GRESS, 
in  law,  words  Irequently  used  in  leases  of 
lands,  which  signify  a  free  entry  into,  a 
going  out  of,  and  returning  from  some  part 
of  the  premises  leased  to  another. 

INGRES'SU,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry, 
termed  also  a  prtecipe  quod  reddat. 

INGRESSU8,  in  law,  a  duty  which  the 
heir  at  full  age  formerly  paid  to  the  chief 
lord  for  entering  upon  lands  which  had 
fallen  to  him. 

IN'GUINAL,  in  anatomy,  &c.  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  groin.     Hence  Inguinal 
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Hernia  is  a  hernia  in  that  part,  called  by 
aorgeons  bubonocele. 

INHE'RENT,  that  which  it  inseparable, 
distingiushed  from  the  accidental  and  ac- 
qaired ;  as  the  inherent  qualities  of  the 
masrnet,  &c. 

UiHER'ITANCE.  a  perpetual  right  or 
interest  in  an  estate,  invested  in  a  person 
and  his  heirs.  The  term  inheritance  is 
used,  not  only  where  a  person  has  lands  or 
tenements  bv  descent;  but  where  he  be- 
comes seizea  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  by 
purchase.  The  inheritances  mentioned  in 
our  law  are  either  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real: the  corporeal  relate  to  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  that  may  be  touched  or  han- 
dled ;  and  the  incorporeal,  to  such  rights  as 
are  annexed  to  corporeal  inheritances,  as 
adTOWsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  &c. 
There  is  likewise  another  inheritance, 
which  is  termed  eeveralt  that  is,  where  two 
or  more  hold  lands  or  tenements  severally; 
as  when  two  persons  hold  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies;  in  which  case 
these  tvro  have  a  joint  esUte  during  their 
Hves,  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit- 
ances. According  to  the  law  of  inherit- 
ances, the  first  child  is  always  preferred, 
and  the  male  before  the  femiale;  and  he 
that  has  the  whole  blood,  before  another 
that  has  only  a  part  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestor. Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be 
turned  into  an  inheritance. 

INHIBI'TION,  in  law,  a  vmt  to  forbid  a 
judge's  proceeding  in  a  cause  that  lies  be- 
fore him.  This  vnrit  generally  issues  out  of 
a  higher  court  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  a  prohibition. 

INHUMATION,  in  medicine,  the  term 
fbr  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth.— In  chemistry,  a  digestion  made  by 
burying  the  materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJECTIOV,  in  anatomy,  the  act  of 


filling  the  vessels  of  a  dead  subject  with 
any  coloured  matter  to  show  their  ramifica- 
tions.  Injection,  in  surgery,  the  forcing 

any  liquid  into  the  body  by*means  of  a  sy- 
ringe or  pipe. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  a  vrrit  or  prohi- 
bition granted  in  several  cases ;  and  tot  the 
most  part  grounded  on  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree,  made  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  for  staying  proceedings 
either  in  courts  of  law,  or  ecclesiastical 
courts.  When  the  reason  for  granting  an 
injunction  ceases,  the  injunction  is  dis- 
solved. 

IN'JURT,  in  a  legal  sense,  nnj  wrong  or 
damage  done  to  another,  either  in  his  per. 
son,  rights,  reputation,  or  goods.  What- 
ever inajpairs  tue  quality  or  diminishes  the 
value  of^goods  or  property,  is  an  injnrjf ;  so 
also  whatever  impairs  the  health,  weakens 
the  mental  faculties,  or  i^rejudices  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person,  is  an  tnjurf. 

INK,  a  lic^uid  used  to  vmtc  with.  Black 
vmting-ink  is  usually  made  of  galls,  cop- 
peras, gum-arabic,  and  water.  The  basis  of 
tfomnion  writing-ink,  is  the  fine  black,  or 
dark  bine  precipitate  formed  by  the  soluble 
pail  of  the  gall-nut,  and  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.    This  pre- 


cipitate is  kept  suspended  by  means  of 

Siim-arabic. Red  Ink    is   composed   of 
razil  woud,  gum,  and  alum. Copying 

Ink.  Sugar  mixed  in  ink  prevents  it  from 
drving;  this  property  rendci-s  it  easy  to 
take  off  an  impression  of  any  writ  ing,  and 
in  this  way  letters,  &c.  are  copied  in  mer- 
chants' counting-houses.  The  writing  is 
to  be  made  with  ink  containing  sugar,  and 
when  done  it  is  laid  on  the  copying  press,  a 
blank,  sheet  of  proper  paper  oiaroped  is  put 
over  it,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
a  fac-simile  is  struck  off.  On  common  oc- 
,casions  the  impress  may  ho  made  with  a 
hot  flat  iron  being  passed  over  instead  of 

the  press. Sympathetic  Ink.  Aiiion^  the 

amusingexperimentsot'the  art  of  clienustry, 
the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  With  these  the  writing 
is  invisible  until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opa 
city.  We  shall  here  mention  a  few  out  of 
a  great  number  that  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  may  suggest  to  the  student. 
1.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  galls  be  used,  the 
writing  vrill  be  invisible  till  the  paper  be 
moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black,  because 
these  inf^dients  form  ink.  3.  If  paper  be 
soaked  in  a  weak  infusion  of  galls,  and 
dried,  a  pen  dipoed  in  the  solution  of  sul 

Ehate  of  iron  will  write  black  ou  that  paper, 
ut  colourless  on  any  other  paper.  3.  The 
diluted  solutions  of  gold,  silver  or  mercury, 
remain  colourless  upon  the  paper,  till  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  oxydes  and  renders  them  vi- 
sible. 4.  Most  of  the  acids  or  saline  solu- 
tions being  dilated,  and  used  to  write  with, 
become  risible  by  heating  before  the  tire, 
which  concentrates  them,  and  assists  their 
action  on  the  paper.  6.  Diluted  prussiate  of 
potash  affords  olue  letters  w  hen  wetted  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  The  so- 
lution of  cobalt  in  aqua  regia  when  diluted, 
affcxds  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when 
held  to  the  fire;  but  disappears  again  when 
suffered  to  cool :  and  7.  The  oxyde  of  cobalt 
dissolved  in  acetous  acid,  and  a  little  nitre 
added,  will  exhibit  a  pale  rose  colour  when 

heated,  which  disappears  when  cold. 

Indelible  Ink.  In  a  paper  lately  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Traill, 
after  an  account  of  many  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments to  produce  a-  durable  ink  from 
metallic  combinations,  stated  that  he  had 
attempted  the  composition  of  a  carbona- 
ceous liquid,  which  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  ink.  The  inks 
used  by  the  ancients  were  carbonaceous, 
and  have  admirably  resisted  the  effects  of 
time ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  specimens 
of  writing  on  the  Herculaneum  and  Egyp- 
tian papyri  were  effaced  by  washing  with 
water.  The  result  of  Dr.  Traill's  experi- 
ments was,  that  he  had  obtained  a  fluid 
capable  of  readily  nniting  with  carbon 
into  a  good  durable  ink.  by  a  solution  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat  in  pyroligneous  acid. 
The  gluten  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
starch  as  much  as  uossible,  «nd  dissolved 
in  pyroligneous  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
This  forms  a  saponaceous  fluid,  which  is  to 


oaaan  ink  is  obtainbd  raoK  tbbdiobis;  tvllow  fbom  oamboob. 
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be  tempeioa  witb  water  nntfl  the  acid  baa 
tlie  ttiiual  atren^b  o'^  ^negar;  and  then 
with  each  ounce  oi  this  fluid  are  to  be 
Rroand  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  beat 
urap-black,   ind  one  gnm  aad  a  half  of 
indigo.    This  ink  is  described  as  being  of  a 
,  good  cokrar,  flowinc  freely  from  the  pen, 
I  drjring  quickly,  not  beinji;  affected  by  soak- 
I  ing  in  water,  and  remaining  indelible  al- 
though immcTBed   in   chemical  aolutimu 
which  efface  common  ink. 

IN'LAND,  in  law,  that  part  of  any  tend 

or  mansion  which  lay  next  to  the  nuuision- 

I  hotise,  and  was  used  by  the  lord  himself. — , 

In  geography,  that  which  is  sitoated  in  the^ 

j  interior  of  a  country  remote  from  the  sem- 

!  coast. Maud  BilU,  in  commerce,  bills 

payable  in  the   country  where  they  are 
.  drawn. 

I  INLAYING,  the  art  of  diversifying  ca- 
binet-work, or  workin|r  in  wood  or  metal 
with  several  pieces  of  different  colours,  ca- 
riuusly  put  togiether. 

IN  LIMINE,  (LaHn)  in  the  outset; 
before  any  tiling  is  said  or  done. 

IN'NATE  IDE'AS,  in  mathematies, 
principles  or  ideas  supposed  to  be  stamped 
on  the  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  and  which  it  constantly  brings 
into  the  world  with  it :  a  doctrine  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  disctusion,  and 
which  the  celebrated  Locke  took  great 
pains  to  refute. 

INNOCENTS'  DAT.  a  festind  observed 
in  the  church  on  the  38th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  children  that  were  slain  by 
command  of  Herod. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  bonses  or  colleges 
where  students  in  the  law  reside  and  are 
instructed.  Tbi>  principal  of  these  socie- 
ties at  present  are  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's 
Inn. Inna  qf  Ckaneerjf.  These  were  pro- 
bably so  called  because  anciently  inhabited 
by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied  the  form- 
ing of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to 
the  cursitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 
These  are  Thavie's  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  8y- 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifibrd's  Inn, 
Staple's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Fumival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn.  These  were  formerly 
preparatory  colleges  for  younger  students, 
and  many  were  entered  here  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.    At 


^oycd  K  M  the  means  of  pitsuiiny  the 
beauty  of  their  woaoen ;  but  it  appearc 
more  probable  that  accident  first  sn^^ested 
the  expedient  among  different  nations,  to 
whom  the  saaall-pox  had  long  been  known, 
independently  of  any  intercourse  with  9»A 
other. — We  may  here  observe,  that  at  this 
moment  the  most  landable  cffints  are  being 
made  by  o«r  government,  at  the  recom- 
mendatioo  of  a  vast  body  of  eminent  and 
influential  members  *A  the  medical  profea- 
sioii,  to  encourage  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  thereby  to  eradicate  a  disease 
which  b  justly  described  as  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
When  a  person  is  inoculated  with  the 
cow-pox.  It  -is   called   vaceinatioo.    [Sec 

Cow-rox.] ImotuUi'tion,  in  gardening,  a 

kind  of  grafting  in  the  bud ;  aa  when  the 
bud  of  the  fruit  tree  is  set  in  the  stock  or 
branch  of  another,  so  as  to  make  several 
sorts  of  firuit  grow  on  the  same  tree.  The 
time  to  moeiUate  is  vrhen  the  buds  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
year's  shoot,  indicatin|r  that  the  spring 
growth  for  that  season  is  complete. 

INORDINATE  jnvfMrftra,  in  geometry, 
that  in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  oom- 
pared  is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

INORGANIC  BODIES,  such  as  have 
no  organs,  as  the  various  kinds  of  minerals. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
joining  the  months  of  the  capillary  veins 
and  arteries,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids  is  carried  on. 

IN  PRaPRLA  PERSONA  (Latin),  in 
one's  own  person  or  character. 

IN'QUEST,  judicial  inquiry.  It  may 
either  be  a  jury  to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  an 
accused  penon,  according  to  fact  and  law; 
or  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures 
used  by  shopkeepers ;  decide  on  the  cause 
of  any  riolent  or  sudden  death;  or  to  ex- 
amine into  accusations  before  trial. 

INQUIRY,  wnt  qf,  in  law.  a  wTit  that 
issues  out  to  the  sheiiif  to  summon  a  jury 
to  inquire  what  damages  a  plaintiff  has  sus- 
tained in  an  action  upon  th<^  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

INQUISI'TION,  OrriCB  of  rnx.an  ec- 
desiastical  court  founded  by  Innocent  III., 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sent  Father 
Dominic  and  others,  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to 
inquire  into  their  number  and  quality,  and 
to  transmit  a  ftdthfiil  account  of  these 
particulars.  From  the  nature  of  thrir 
office,  these  agents  were  called  inquinton ; 
and  thus  arose  a  tribunal  which  was  re- 
ceived in  all  Italy,  and  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  principle  of  jurisprudence  upon 
which  the  Inquisition  proceeded  was  that 
of  taking  no  other  proof  of  a  delinauent's 
guilt  than  his  own  confession.  lie  was 
closely  confined  in  a  dark  and  dismal  cell, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sit  motionless 
and  silent,  and  if  nis  feelings  found  vent 
in  a  tone  of  complaint,  the  ever-watchful 
keeper  warned  him  to  be  silent.  He  was 
accused  of  no  specific  charge;  but  told  that 
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hia  i^flt  wfM  known,  and  required  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  If  be  confeMed  the  crime  of 
wbick  be  «-a8  accused,  be  pronounced  bis 
own  sentence,  and  bis  property  was  con- 
fiscated. If  be  declared  bin»eif  innocent, 
CfHitrarf  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
be  was  threatened  with  torture.  When 
sentenee  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  ant<y  da  fi  was  or- 
dered. At  day- break  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the 
fiaitbfiil  to  the  dreadAil  npectade.  The 
condemned  appeared  barefooted  clothed  in 
the  dreadful  can  benit0,  with  a  conical  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  ftc,  and  after  the  cross, 
which  «ras  borne  behind  the  penitents, 
walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  dreadful 
procession  was  closed  by  monks  and  priests, 
and  the  keretie$  were  then  banded  over  to 
the  executioner,  who  finished  the  horrid 
spectacle,  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tudes, who  assembled  in  throngs  to  witness 
the  agonies  in  the  victims  !  According  to 
the  estimate  in  Llorente's  History  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  number  <tf  victims, 
from  1481  to  1808,  amounted  to  341,l>21. 
Of  thes^  39,912  were  burnt.  17,6»9  burnt 
ia  eflgy,  and  291,456  were  subjected  to 
severe  penaace.  Tlie  Inquisition  had  been 
alxriisbed  during  the  French  rule  in  Spain; 
it  was  re-establisbed  by  Ferdinand  Yll.  in 
1814  ;  but  on  the  adoptton  of  the  oonsti- 
tatioB  of  the  oortea  is  1820,  it  was  again 
abolUhed. 

INQUISITOR,  m  law,  any  officer,  as  the 
sheriff  and  the  oonmer,  having  power  to 
inf|nire  into  certain  mattera.  Grand  In- 
fwsttor  is  the  name  given  to  a  judge  ot  the 
Inquisition. 

INRO  LLMENT,  in  Uw,  the  registerhta 
or  enteriag  in  the  rolls  of  the  Chancery  and 
Queen's  Bench,  Ac  any  lawful  act,  as  re- 
eognisaaees,  Ac 

INSAN'ITT,  mental  derangement  of 
aay  degree,  from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  to 
express  temporary  delirium  occasioned  by 
fiever,  Ac 

INSCErSB,  to  engrave  on  a  monument, 
rallar,  Ac;  or  to  commend  by  a  short  ad- 
dress, less  (brmal  than  a  dedication ;  as,  to 
nucribe  an  ode  or  book  to  a  prince.— —/«• 
teribed,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for  a  figure 
inscribed  in  another,  so  that  all  its  angles 
touch  the  sides  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIFTI,  m  Roman  antiauity,  a 
name  given  to  those  who  were  branded 
with  aay  ignominious  mark  after  the 
manner  in  which  slaves  were  treated. 

lN^iCElKTION.  anv  monumental  wri- 
ting, engraved  or  affiled  to  a  thinpc  to  give 
a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
transmit  some  important  fact  to  posterity. 
The  inscriptions  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculns,  suiHcienUy  show  that 
tiais  was  the  first  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  mankind,  and  transmitting  the  . 
knowledge  of  history  and  sciences  to  pus-  | 


terity:  thtis  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  both  the  principles  of  »ciences,  and 
th^history  of  the  world.  Fisisi  ratus  carved 
precepts  of  btubandry  on  pUiurs  of  stoue ; 
and  the  treaties  of  omfederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews  were  engraved  on  plates 
of  brass.  Antiquarians  have  accordiu^ly 
been  very  curious  in  examinintr  the  in- 
scriptions on  ancient  nuus,  cuius,  medals, 
Ac. 

INSECTA,  in  natural  history,  the  fifth 
class  of  animals  in  the  LinuKsn  system, 
comprehending  all  insects  except  worms, 
which  Liuncus  has  formed  into  a  distinct 
class  called  Ferstes.  The  lutecta  are  divided 
into  seven  orders,  namely,  the  eoUoptera, 
iepidoptera,  ktmiptera,  nrmroptera,  diptera, 
and  aptera.  Most  ituecta  pass  through 
three  states  or  metamorphoses,  the  larva, 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  insect.  [8ce 
Ektomoloot.] 

INSECTIVOROUS,  an  epithet  for  such 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  as  feed  or  subsist 
on  insects. 

INSEN'SIKLE,  that  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived.  Thus  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  imnenaible  to  the  eye:  a  plant  grows 
by  inaennble  degrees :  the  humours  of  the 
body  are  thrown  off  by  vuauUtle  perspi- 
ration. 

INSOLATION,  a  term  sometimes  made 
tise  of  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  made  in  order  to  promote  the 
chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon 
another.  One  of  the  moat  striking  t-x- 
perimeuts  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  ex- 
posure of  vegetables  (as  fresh  gathereil 
cabbage  leaves)  in  a  glass  jar  of  water  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  action  of  which 
a  large  quantity  of  piure  oxygen  gas  is  ob- 
tained. 

INSOL'VENCT,  the  state  of  a  person 
who  has  not  property  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  A  bankrupt  is  an  in- 
solvent i  but  persons  may  be  in  a  slate  of 
insolvency  without  having  comlkutted  any 
of  the  specific  acts  which  render  them 
liable  to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

IXSOL'VENT  ACTS,  certMin  acts  of 
parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing from  prison,  and  sonieliuies  I'rum 
their  debts,  persons  who  cannot  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

INSPIRATION,  in  theology,  the  con- 
veying certain  notices  or  monitions  into 
the  mind,  by  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
influence ;  or  the  communication  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  the  understanding  by  sugges- 
tions or  impressions  on  the  mind.  "  Ail 
Scripture  is  given  by  intpiratio*  of  God." 
2  Tim.  iii. — People  are  accustomed  also  to 
attribute  the  poetic  spirit,  or  flights  of  ilie 
imagination,  which  are  found  in  the  mhi- 
ings  of  some  poeta,  to  hupiratiutt;  Imt, 
without  judging  harsblv,  we  believe  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  word  b  thereby  much 
more  often  profisned  than  correctly  ap- 
plied.——iMiiira^um,  in  anatomy,  the  act 
of  breathing  or  taking  in  the  air  by  the  al- 
ternate oontractioa  and  dilatation  of  the 
chest. 

INSPISSA'TION,  in  cbemwtry,  the 
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bringing  a  liquor  to  a  thicker  consisteuce 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTALLA  TION,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
dactiug,  or  investing  with  any  charge, 
oliice,  or  rank :  as,  the  placing  a  dean  or 
prebendary  in  bis  stall  or  seat,  or  a  knight 
into  his  order. 

INSTALMENT,  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  a 
gross  sum.  which  is  to  be  paid  at  different 
times,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  inatalmentt. 
In  constituting  a  capital-stock  by  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals,  it  is  customary  to 
afford  facilities  to  subscribers  by  dividing 
the  sum  subscribed  into  instalmeuts,  or 
portions  payable  at  distinct  periods.  In 
large  contracts  also,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
agree  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments. 

I  N '  8  T  A  N  T,  the  smallest  perceptible 
portion  of  time;  or  that  wherein  «e  per- 
ceive no  succession. 

INSTAN'TEB,  in  law,  instantly;  with- 
oat  the  least  delay ;  as,  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  plead  itatanter. 

IN  STATU  QUO  rLatinJ.  a  term 
signi^ring  that  condition  in  which  things 
were  left  at  a  certain  period ;  as  when  bel- 
ligerent parties  agree  that  their  mutual  re- 
lations should  be  in  ttatu  quo,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  a  war; 
and  the  like. 

INSTAURATA  TER'RA.  in  archeolo- 
gy,  land  ready  stocked  or  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  farmer. 

INSTAUaUM  ECCLE'SLE,  the  vest- 
ments,  plate,  and  all  ntensils  belonging  to 
a  church. 

IN'STINCT,  that  power  of  Tolition  or 
impulse  produced  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to  do  cer- 
tain thin^^,  independent  of  all  instruction 
or  experience,  and  without  deliberation, 
where  such  act  is  immediately  connected 
with  its  own  indiridual  preservation,  or 
with  that  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  instinct  not  only  makes  animals 
perform  certain  actions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  but  often  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the 
individual ;  and  often,  also,  extremely  com- 
plicated. We  cannot  attribute  these  ac- 
tions to  intelligence,  without  supposing  a 
degree  of  foresight  and  understanding  infi- 
nitely superior  to  what  we  can  admit  lu 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions 
performed  by  instinct  are  not  the  effects  of 
imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  execute 
them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by 
others;  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
common  intelligence  of  the  species,  but 
become  more  singular,  more  skilful,  more 
disinterested,  in  proportion  as  the  animals 
oelong  to  the  less  elevated  classes.  They 
are  so  much  the  property  of  the  species, 
that  all  the  individuals  perform  them  in 
the  same  manner,  without  any  iinprove- 
inent.  The  duckling  hastens  to  the  water, 
the  hen  remainiB  the  proper  time  on  her 
e^gs  during  incubation,  tne  beaver  builds 
habitation  with  a  skill  peculiar 


to  the  species,  and  the  bees  construct,  with 
architectural  accuracy,  their  waxen  cells, 
instinct,  then,  is  the  general  property  of 
the  living  princi|^,  or  the  law  of  organued 
life  in  a  state  of  action. 

INSTITUTE,  or  INSTITUTION,  any 
society  instituted  or  established  according 
to  certain  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  particular  oltiect,  such  as 
colleges  or  seminaries  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences.  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  others. ^We  ap- 
ply the  word  imtitution  to  laws,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  enjoined  by  autho- 
rity as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of 
government ;  as,  the  institutions  of  Moses 
or  Lycurgus.  Also,  a  society  of  indiridoals 
for  promoting  any  pubUc  object,  as  a  cha- 
ritable or  benevolent  tiutitafioK.-^— The 
term  is  also  used  for  the  putting  a  clerk 
into  possession  of  a  spiritual  benefice,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  oath  against  simony, 
and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
are  to  be  taken. 

IN'STRUMENT.  Musical,  a  machine 
or  sonorous  body,  artificially  constructed 
for  the  production  of  musical  sounds.  They 
are  divided  into  three  kinds,  wind  instru- 
ments, stringed  instruments,  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion. Mathematical  in- 

9tnnnent9t  a  common  case  of,  contains, — a 
pair  of  plain  compasses;  a  pair  of  drawing 
compasses ;  a  drawing  pen ;  a  protractor ; 
a  parallel  ruler :  a  plain  scale ;  and  a  sec- 
tor ;  besides  black  lead  pencils. Instru- 
ment, in  law,  a  deed  or  writing  drawn  no 
between  two  parties,  and  containing  serenu 
covenants  agreed  between  them. 

INSTBUMEN'TAL  MU'SIC,  music  pro- 
duced by  instruments,  as  distinguished 
from  vocal  music;  particularlv  applied  to 
the  greater  compositions,  in  which  the  hu- 
man voice  has  no  part.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  in  their  great 
pieces  than  violins  and  bass-viols;  at  that 
time,  however,  they  b<«an  to  use  the  haut- 
boy and  the  horn ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
I  Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  French  and  Germans.  In  general, 
'  symphonies  and  overtures,  solos,  duets, 
terxettos,  quartettos,  Ac.,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, concerts  for  single  instruments,  dan- 
ces, marches,  &c,  belong  to  instrumental 
music 

IN'SULATBD,  in  architecture,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  colomns  as  stand  alone, 
or  firee  from  any  contiguous  wall,  ftc,  like 
an  island  in  the  sea;  whence  the  name. 

INSULATION,  in  electrical  experi. 
ments,  that  state  in  which  the  communica- 
tion of  electrical  fluid  is  prevented  by  the 
interoosition  of  a.  non-electric  body* 

INSU'RANCE,  in  law  and  commerce, 
the  act  of  providing  against  a  possible  loss, 
by  entering  into  contract  witn  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  assurance;  that  is,  to  bind 
himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
upon  ther  contingency  of  its  occurrence. 
In  this  contract,  the  chances  of  benefit  are 
equal  to  the  insurer  and  the  assurer.  1  he 
first  actually  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  the 
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Utter  UBdertakM  to  pay  a  largN*,  if  an  acci> 
dent  should  happen.  The  one,  therefore, 
renders  his  property  secure;  the  other  re- 
ceives money,  with  the  probahiiity  that  it  is 
clear  gain.  The  instrument  by  wliich  the 
contract  is  made,  is  denominated  a  policy, 
and  the  stipulated  consideration  is  colleid 
the  premium.  These  are  generally  for  pro- 
tection against  losses  by  tire,  or  risks  at 
sea.  Policies  on  live*  are  another  descrip- 
tion of  this  contract,  whereby  a  party,  for  a 
certain  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  if  a  person,  to  whose  life  it  relates, 
shall  die  within  a  time  specified,  or  to  pay 
the  executors  of  the  insured  a  certain  sum 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  policies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  According  to  general 
practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  inade  by 
the  payment  of  a  single  sum  when  it  is 
effected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment 
of  an  anMual  premium  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  first  being  paid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurance.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his 
life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insurance,  were  he  not  to  continue  regular- 
ly to  make  his  annual  payments.  But  by 
attending  to  this,  not  only  does  he  mate- 
rially augment  the  comfort  and  well-being  I 
of  those  dependenton  him ;  but,  being  thus  | 
led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving  for  this  | 
particular  object,  it  is  probable  that  the  { 
habit  will  acquire  additional  strength  ;  ' 
while  his  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the  ; 
anxiety  attendant  on  that  distressing  sUte  ' 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  must  ever 
aggravate  the  terrors  of  death  to  one  who 
contemplates  the  prospect  of  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  destitute  family. 

INTA  GLIOS,  precious  stones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  eminent  men,  i 
inscriptions,  &c^  such  as  are  set  in  rings,  j 
&c.  [See  Gbms.] 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction. { 

Integrant  partielet  of  bodies,  are  those  ' 
into  which  bodies  are  reduced  by  solution  ; 
or  mechanical  dixision,   as  distinct  from  ' 

elementary  particles. Integral  calculus,  i 

in  algebra,  the  finding  of  the  integral  from  \ 
the  uiffcreutial,  wliicu  answers  to  the  in- 
verse method  of  fluxions. 

INTEG'UMENT,  in  anatomy,  a  covering  I 
or  membrane,  which  invests  any  particular  I 
part  of  the  body.  Tlie  skin  of  seeds  and  ■ 
the  shells  of  crustaceous  animals  are  also 
denominated  integuments.  I 

INTELLECT,  that  faculty  of  the  human  . 
mind,  which  receives  or  comprehends  the 
ideas  communicated  to  it ;  otherwise  called 
the  understanding, 

INTENirANT,  a  word  much  used  in 
France,  denoting  a  person  who  has  the 
charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
office  or  department;  as  an  intendant  of 
marine,  an  intendant  of  finance.  Sic. 

INTEE'CALARY,  in  chronology,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  day  inserted  in  leap-year. 

In  medicine,  intercalary  days  are  those 

dcf  ing  the  course  of  a  distemper  in  which 
nature  is  excited  to  throw  off  her  load  un- 


■easonably,  as  the  8d,  6th,  9th,  13th,  and 

19th. 

INTBBCES'SION,  in  Soman  antiquity, 
the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whereby 
he  inhibited  the  act  of  another  magistrate 
or  prevented  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the 
senate,  which  was  usually  done  by  the 
single  word  veto. 

INTEECOLUMNIATION,  in  architec- 
ture, the  space  between  two  columns,  which 
is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  height 
and  bulk  oi  the  columns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arte- 
ries and  veins  as  lie  between  the  ribs. 

The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the 
sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into 
one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sacrum; 
receiving  in  its  course  the  small  accessory 
branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinid 
nerves. 

IN  TEEDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure, 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  kingdom, 
province,  town,  &c.  This  censure  has  been 
frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany;  and,  in  the  year  11 70,  pope 
Alexander  III.  out  all  England  under  an 
interdict,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform 
any  part  of  divine  service,  except  baptizing 
infants,  takin^^  confession^  and  giving  ab- 
solution to  dying  penitents. 

INTEREST  18  the  sum  of  money  paid 
or  allowed  for  the  loan  or  use  of  some  other 
sum,  lent  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  a 
fixed  rate.  The  sum  lent  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal: the  sum  agreed  on  as  interest,  is 
called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  added  together  is  called  the 
amount.  Interest  is  distingtushed  into  sim. 
pie  and  compound.  Simple  interest  is  that 
which  is  paid  for  the  principal,  or  sum  lent, 
at  a  certain  rate  or  allowance  made  by  law, 
or  agreement  of  parties,  whereby  so  much 
as  51.  or  &L  or  any  other  sum,  is  paid  for 
lOOl.  lent  out  for  one  year;  and  more  or 
less  proportionally  for  greater  or  lesser 
sums,  and  for  more  or  less  time. Com- 
pound interest  is  when  the  interest  for  one 
year  is  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  inte- 
rest calculated  in  the  following  year  on  that 
accumulation.  In  this  manner  the  princi- 
pal nearly  doubles  every  14  years.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  when  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appears  truly  astonishing.  Une 
penny,  put  out  at  6  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  in 
1810,  have  amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding  in 
value  357,000,000  of  solid  globes  of  standard 
gold,  each  in  magnitude  as  large  as  this 
earth  I  (the  exact  number  of  globes,  ac- 
cording to  this  computation,  is  357,4/4,600); 
while  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  only  7«.  7%d.  [We  give  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  "Conversations' 
Lexicon,"  without  stopping  to  ascertain  its 
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aectiracy;  but  recommend  it  as  an  arith- 
metical exerciae  to  our  young  friends.1 

Interett,  m  arithmetic,  a  rule  by  whicli  the 

interest  of  mouev  it  computed. Intereat, 

in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  a  chattel  real, 
or  a  lease  for  years,  &c^  but  more  for  a  fu- 
ture term. 

INTERPOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  flowers  or  peduncles  that  are 
between  opposite  leaves  which  are  placed 
alternately. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable part  of  speech,  serving  to  ex- 
press some«pas«ion  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 
as,  "  Alas !  my  fondest  hopes  are  now  for 
ever  fled." 

INTERLOCUTORY  Order  or  Deeret, 
in  law,  an  order  that  does  not  decide  the 
cause,  but  only  some  matter  incident 
thereto,  which  may  happen  in  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  a  cause ;  as  when,  in  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  the  plaintiflf  obtains  an 
order  for  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of 
the  cause ;  which  order,  nut  being  final,  is 
called  interlocutory. 

INTERLUDE,  m  the  drama,  a  light  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  principal  performance  and  the  after- 
piece. At  present,  the  term  interlude  is 
applied  principally  to  small  comic  operas, 
written  for  two  or  three  persons.  In  an- 
cient tragedy,  the  chorus  sung  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts. 

INTERLU'NIUM,  in  astronomy,  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  has  no  appearance 
or  phases. 

INTERMITTENT  fevert.  such  fevers 
as  subside  and'  soon  return  again.  These 
fevers  are  distinguished  into  various 
classes,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  relapse  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fever,  &c. 

INTERNO'DIUM,  iu  botany,  the  space 
contained  between  any  two  knots  or  joints 
of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

INTEROS'SEI  PEDIS,  in  anatomy, 
seven  muscles  of  the  toes,  which  serve  to 

extend  them. Jnteroeaei  muaeuli  manue, 

the  muscles  of  the  band  between  the 
bones,  which  serve  to  extend  the  fingers : 
they  are  divided  into  external  and  internal. 

INTERPOLATION,  in  philological  cri- 
ticism,  the  insertion  of  spurious  passages 

in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  author. 

In  mathematics,  that  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  methods  by  which, 
when  a  series  of  quantities  succeeding 
each  other,  and  formed  all  according  to 
some  determinate  law,  are  given,  others 
subject  to  the  same  law  may  be  inter- 
posed between  them.  - 

I N  T  E  R R  E  O'N  UM,  the  time  during 
which  a  throne  is  vacant,  in  elective  king- 
doms ;  for  in  such  as  are  hereditary,  like 
that  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  interrepnum. 

INTERROGATION,    in    grammar, 
character  or  point  (T )  denoting  a  question, 

as.  Do  you  love  me  ? Interrogation,  in 

rhetoric,  a  figure  containing  a  proposition 
in  the  form  of  a  question. 

INTERROO'ATORY,  in  law,  a  question 


in  writing  demanded  of  a  witness  in  a 
cause,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the 
cutting  of  one  line  or  plane  by  another : 
thus  we  say,  that  the  mutual  intersection 
of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 

INTERSTEL'LAR,  situated  beyond  the 
solar  system. 

INTERVAL,  in  mu^ic,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  .vibrations,  pro- 
duced by  one  sonorous  body  of  a  certain 
magnitude  and  texture,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced by  another  of  a  different  magnitude 
and  texture,  in  the  same  time.  The  an- 
cients divided  the  intervale  into  simple  or 
uncomposite,  which  they  call  diaetemt,  and 
composite  intervals,  which  thev  call  sys- 
tem*. Modem  musicians  consider  the  $e- 
mitone  as  a  simple  interval,  and  only  call 
those  composite  which  consist  of  tm'o  or 
more  semitones. 

INTERVERTEBRA'LES,  in  anatomy, 
the  muscles  which  draw  the  vertebrs  nearer 
to  each  other. 

INTESTINA,  in  zoology,  an  order  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  of  the  class  Fermee,  in- 
cluding earthworms  and  leeches. 

INTESTINES,  the  bowels  of  an  animal, 
conlisting  of  small  ones  disposed  in  convo- 
lutions, four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
animal,  and  of  large  ones  called  the  etteum, 
the  colon,  and  the  rectum ;  the  whole  hmvinr 
a  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  callea 
the  peristaltic  motion.  The  small  intestines 
have  internally  folds,  called  valvula  conni- 
ventet;  and  the  large  intestines  have  mus- 
cular bands. 

INTONATION,  in  music,  the  act  of 
sounding  the  notes  in  the  scale  vrith  the 
voice,  or  any  other  ^ven  order  of  musical 
tones.  It  consists,  in  fact,  in  giving  to  the 
tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  that  occa- 
sional impulse,  swell,  and  decrease,  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  all  expression 
depends. 

Intoxication,  the  state  produced 

by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
It  may  be  called  proareasire  madneas.  Its 
first  stage  is  marked  by  an  increased  circu- 
lation of  the  blood;  the  consciousness  is 
not  yet  attacked,  the  fancy  is  more  lively, 
and  the  feeling  of  strength  and  courage  is 
increased.  In  the  second  stage,  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided  :  tue  peculiari- 
ties  of  character,  and  the  faults  of  tempera- 
ment, which  in  his  sober  moments  the  indi- 
riduid  could  control  and  conceal,  manifest 
themselves  without  reserve.  Consciousness, 
in  the  next  stage,  becomes  more  weakened ; 
the  balance  of  the  bodv  cannot  be  kept, 
and  dizziness  attacks  the  brain.  In  tne 
next  degree,  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
tumult  of  animal  excitement;  conscious- 
ness is  extinguished  ;•  the  organs  of  speech 
refuse  to  peribrm  their  office,  or  the  tongue 
pours  fortn  an  incoherent  jargon ;  the  face 
IS  red  and  swollen ;  the  eyes  are  protruded 
and  meaningless;  and  the  dmnxard  fkils 
into  a  state  of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

INTROSUSCEPTION,  the  falling  of 
one  part  of  an  intestine  into  another;  or 
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the  passiiiff  of  one  part  within  another, 
cauiine  a  daplicattire  of  the  intestine. 

INTBAN'SlTlVE,  in  grammar,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  verb  that  expresses  actions  that 
do  not  poM  over  to  an  object,  as  1  fro,  I 
come,  1  tleep.  Sec. 

IN  TRANSITU,  OatinJ  during  the  pas- 
sage from  one  place  to  another. 

INTRENCU'MENT,  in  fortification,  any 
work  that  shelters  a  post  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemf . 

INTRU'SION.  in  law,  a  violent  or  unlaw- 
ful seising  upon  lands  or  tenements. 

INTUrTlON,  mental  view  or  percep- 
tion ;  the  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  in 
perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas. 

INU'LA,  in  botany,  a  genos  of  plants, 
class  19  Sifngenena,  order  2  Polpaamia 
auperjtua.  The  species  are  principally  pe- 
rennials, and  natives  of  the  East. 

IN'ULINE,  in  chemistry,  a  white  and 
pulverulent  starch-like  substance,  extracted 
nrom  the  root  of  the  Inmia  SfelUnium,  or 
elecampane.  It  exists  also  in  the  roots  of 
oolchicum  and  pellitory. 

INUN'DATiS,  in  botany,  one  of  the  Lin- 
n«an  natural  orders,  consisting  of  aquatic 
plants. 

IN  VACUO,  (Latin)  in  empty  space,  or 
in  space  comparatively  empty. 

INTALID,  a  person  who  is  maimed, 
wounded,  or  othervrise  disabled.  In  mi- 
litary or  naval  affairs,  a  soldier  or  sailor 
wounded  or  disabled  in  war,  and  unfit 
for  service.  The  noble  establishments  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  for  the  invalidt 
of  the  navy  and  army  are  among  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  British  nation. 

INVENTION,  in  a  i^ueral  sense,  the 
eontrivance  and  production  of  something 
that  did  not  before  exist.^— In  painting, 
the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects  which 
are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
piece. In  rhetoric,  the  findin;^  and  se- 
lecting of  arguments  to  prove  and  illustrate 

the  point  in  view. In  poetry,  it  is  applied 

to  whatever  the  poet  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

INVER'SB  RATIO,  U  when  the  effect 
or  result  of  any  oration  is  le$*  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cause  u  greater,  or  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  cause  is  less. 

INVBR'SION,  in  geometry,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents  in  the 

terms  of  proportion,  and  the  contrary. 

In  grammar,  a  chan^  of  the  natural  order 
of  words. In  music,  the  change  of  posi- 
tion, either  of  a  subject  or  of  a  chord. 

INVERTENS  eomnue,  in  botany,  a  term 
denoting  the  sleep  of  plants,  during  which 
the  leaves  are  inverted. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law.  the  open  de- 
livery of  sei«n  or  possession.  There  was 
anciently  a  great  varietr  of  ceremonies  used 
upon  investitures.  At  first  they  were  made 
by  a  certain  form  of  iirords;  afterwards,  by 
such  thiqgs  as  had  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  the  thing  to  be  transferred:  thus  where 
lands  were  intended  to  pass,  a  turf,  &c.  was 
delivered  by  the  granter  to  the  grantee. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  act  of 


addressing  God  in  prayer  for  bis 

and  protection. Invocation,  in  poetry,  an 

address  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem^  wherein 
the  poet  calls  for  the  assistance  of  some 
divinity,  particularly  of  his  muse,  or  the 
deity  tu  poetry.  In  the  course  of  an  epic 
poem  several  invocations  may  occur,  parti- 
cularly when  any  thing  extraordinary  is  to 
be  related;  but  the  first  invocation  is  al- 
wavs  the  most  considerable. 

IN'VOICE^  in  commerce,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  merchandise 
shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser,  factor,  &c 
with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  an- 
nexed. 

INVOLU'CRUM,  in  botany,  a  sort  of 
calyx  or  cup,  which  surrounds  a  number  of 
flowers  toother,  every  one  of  which  has, 
besides  this  general  cup,  its  own  particular 
perianthiura. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raising 
any^  quantity  to  a  given  power  by  multi- 
plying it  into  itself  the  required  number  of 
times;  thus,  the  cube  of  8  is  got  by  mul- 
tiplying 8,  the  root,  into  itself  twice,  as 
3  X  3  X  3—27.  Here  27,  the  third  power  of 
3,  is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplying  the 
number  into  itself  and  the  product  by  the 
same  number. 

IODINE,  in  ehemistoy,  a  poison,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  procured 
from  kelp;  resembling  chlorine  in  its 
odour,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours.  looine  is  incombustible,  but  with 
azote  it  forms  a  curious  detonating  powder. 
It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
Tbe  teat  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of 
iodine  in  any  solution,  is  starch,  with  which 
iodine  has  the  property  of  uniting,  and 
of  forming  with  it  a  compiound,  recognizable 
by  its  deep  blue  colour.    For  the  investi- 

Sation  of  its  properties  we  are  chiefly  in- 
ebted  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy. Jodie  Acid  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  oxygen. lodate, 

a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodie 

acid   with    salifiable    bases. Iodide,    a 

substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  any  of  the  metals;  as,  the  iodide  of 
mercury,  which  is  a  beaut  if^il  red  powder. 
The  iocudes  of  potassium  and  iron  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  powers  in  resolving 
glandular  swellings. 

lON'IC.  The  Ionic  Order  is  the  third  of 
the  five  orders  of  architecture,  beint?  a  kind 
of  mean  between  the  robust  and  delicate 
orders.  The  first  idea  of  this  order  was 
given  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Vitmvius,  formed  it  on  the  mo 
del  of  an  elegantly  shaped  young  woman ; 
whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  a  strong  robust  man.  Tbe  height 
of  its  column  u  nine  times  the  diameter : 
its  capital  is  adorned  with  volutes,  or  ram's 
horns,  but  it  has  no  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 

like  the  Composite. ^The  Ionic  Sect  of 

philosophers  was  founded  by  Thales,  a 
native  of  Mjletns  in  Ionia,  which  occasioned 
his  followers  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
Ionic.     Thales  was  succeeded  by  Anaxi* 
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Blander  and  Anaximenes,  buth  of  Mfletna; 
Anaaagoraa  Claxomrnius  succeeded  tbein, 
awi  removed  hia  acfaooi  ftiMM  Aaia  to  At  heus, 
whara  Secratea  waa  tda  acholar.  Thejr  held 
thai  water  waa  tha  priaciple  froia  wLich 
idl  corporeal  tktn^  were  derived,  aad  into 
which  tbe^  ariU  taalljr  be  reaolved  a^fain. 
Thay  admitted  but  aae  worid,  wbieh  they 
regaoded  aa  the  work  of  God,  and  aa  ani- 
mated by  him  aa  iu  aool.  Tbey  aiaintained 
that  the  nniverae  waa  govemed  b;  destiny, 
by  which  they  meant  the  immutable  laws 
of  Pnmdence,  The^  asserted  matter  to  be 
chamreable,  but  denied  that  it  waa  divisible 
to  infinity.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
tpiriU  or  dewiotu,  as  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal aubstancea.  The  soul,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  existed  after  it  left  the  body ; 
and  they  attributed  to  inanimate  things  a 

kind  of  torpid  souL /omc  awnmI,  in  muue, 

a  li^ht  and  aii7  sort  of  music  among  the 
ancienta,  consisting  of  soft  and  melting 
strains. 
I P  EC  ACUAN'HA.  amedicfaial  root, 

Sroduced  in  South  America,  and  intro- 
uced  into  Eoropa  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  was  much  esteemed  £mr  the  cure  of 
dysenteries.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
covering  the  tongue  with  a  kind,  of  muci* 
laist.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
is  administered  as  a  powder,  in  the  tinc< 
ture,  or  infused  in  wine. 

IRIDIUM,  in  mineralogv,  a  metal  dia- 
coverud  in  1803,  and  whieb  received  ita 
name  from  its  different  solutions  present- 
in  g  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Iridium 
occurs  only  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  refractory  of  all  the  metals,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  gray  metallic  powder. 

I'RIS,  in  botany,  the  flower-de-luce  or 
flag-flower,  &c;  a  plant  with  a  bulbous 
root,  which  bears  a  beautiful  blue  flower. 
There  are  many  species  of  it,  as  the  com- 
mon yellow  or  water  iris,  the  flag  iris,  the 
dwarf  iris,  &c— ; — IrU,  in  anatomy,  a  varie- 
gated circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  by  means  of  which  that  opening  is 

enlarged  or  diminished. ^The  changeable 

colours  which  sometimes  appear  in   the 

glasses  of  telescopes,  &c. A   coloured 

spectrum  which  a  triangular  ^ass  prism 
casts  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle 
in  the  sun-beams. 

I'RON  (ferrum),  in  mineralogy,  one  of 
the  imperfect  metals,  but  the  hardest  and 
most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  plentiful 
of  any.  It  is  found  rarely  in  native  masses ; 
but  in  ore*,  mineralized  by  different  sub- 
stances, it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  a  livid  whitish  colour,  in- 
clined to  gray,  but  when  cut,  of  a  bluidi 
g^y.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  fine-grained 
texture,  and  is  very  brittle.  Next  to  tin,  it 
is  the  lightest  of  all  metallic  substances, 
and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious.  Iron 
IS  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable 
of  becoming  magnetic ;  but  it  retains  this 
quality  only  a  snort  time.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  t«kcs  fire  by  the  collision  of 
fliut.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  be> 
comes  oxyditcd.    It  combines  with  carbon. 


and  forms  what  ia  called  steeL  It  eoaa- 
binea  with  phosi^oms  in  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  solphur 
roMiily  by  fusion.  All  acida  act  npoa  mm. 
Nitrate  ot  potash  detonates  very  vwafroaaly 
with  it.  Iron  is  Ukewise  dissolved  by  alka- 
line solphurets;  and  it  ia  capable  vt  com- 
biuing  with  a  number  ot  metala.  Whea 
rubbM  it  baa  a  slight  smell,  and  it  imparta 
to  the  tongue  a  peculiar  astringent  taste, 
called  chalybeate.  In  a  moist  atmosphere, 
iron  speedily  ozydises*  and  becomea  co- 
vered with  a  brown  coating,  called  mat. 
Iron  ia  remarkable  for  the  effect  fire  baa  on 
it,  in  rendering  it  more  ductile;  moat  irf" 
the  othCT  metals  are  brittle  while  they  are 
hot ;  but  this  is  most  of  all  malleable,  aa  it 
approachea  nearest  to  funion.  It  grows 
red-hot  loi^  beffire  it  melts,  and  ia  kaown 
to  be  approaching  tovrarda  that  state,  by 
its  becoming  whiter,  and  by  ita  sparling: 
if  taken  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fa- 
sioB :  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that  state, 
ita  sulphur  dissipatea  in  form  of  a  white 
smoke ;  the  metal  after  this  becomea  much 
more  brittle,  and  in  fine  runs  into  a  bluish 
■^ass.  Iron,ezpoaedto  the  focus  of  a  great 
burning-glass,  instantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  whitish,  aparicfea  and  flamca, 
and  immediately  after  mdta;  aoon  after 
this  the  irreatast  part  of  it  fliea  off  in 
aparks,  which  ^ipear  very  briehs,  and,  if 
caught  upon  pimer,  are  found  to  be  so 
manv  UtUe  globular  bodies,  all  hoUow  like 
bomb-shells:  the  remainder  runa  iato  a 
blniah  or  purplish  glass;  and  thia  glaaa, 
exposed  again  to  the  same  foeus,  on  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  takea  up,  from  the  v»etabte 
fuel,  the  sulphur  or  inflammable  principle 
it  had  lost,  and  becomes  true  iron  again. 
Upon  the  wluAe,  the  efGccta  of  a  oommoQ, 
and  those  of  a  solar  fire,  on  this  body,  con- 
cur to  prove  that  it  consists  of  vitriolic  sah, 
a  vitrifiable  earth,  and  a  peculiar  bitumin- 
ous matter,  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
metals.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily 
melts  with  ^Id  and  silver,  and  unites  with 
them  in  fusion ;  but  if  it  be  impure,  it  se- 
parates Itself  and  forms  a  distinct  rttfulua 
above  the  suirface  of  the  other.  On  beiny 
heated  red-hot,  it  incicasea  in  bulk  and  in 
weight ;'  but  it  retuma  to  ita  former  gra- 
vity and  dimensions  when  cold.  In  the 
great  iron  works,  the  orb  broken  inta 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  aome 
other  substance  to  promote  ita  ftision,  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace;  and  baaketa  of 
charcoal  or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are 
thrown  in  along  with  it.  A  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  ia  fiUed  with  fuel 
only.  Tliis  being  kindled,  the  blaat  oi  the 
great  bellows  is  directed  on  it,  and  soon 
raises  the  whole  to  a  moat  intenae  heat : 
this  melts  the  ore  inimedii^y  above  it. 
and  the  reduced  metal  drops  down  through 
the  fuel  and  coUecto  at  the  bottom.  Tha 
rest  sinks  down  to  fill  up  the  vwd  left  by 
the  consumed  ftiel,  and  thia,  in  ita  turn, 
comes  next  in  the  way  of  the  bellova.  and 
is  also  reduced.  Mwe  ore  and  fkel  are 
supplied  above,  and  the  opnratioa  goea  on 
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till  the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  in- 
creaaing  in  qaantity,  rise*  almost  to  the 
aperture  of  the  blast ;  it  is  let  out  by  pierc- 
ing a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  furuace,  and 
then  forms  what  are  called  pigt  of  cost 
iron. — In  summing  up  the  various  uses  of 
iron,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Ure, 
who  very  truly  observes,  "  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even 
our  caprices;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and 
war;  the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword, 
the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning- 
hook,  the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of 
a  wateh  or  of  a  carnage,  the  chisel,  the 
chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  can- 
non, and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to 
the  human  frame."  To  this  let  us  add  the 
Astounding  fact,  that  the  total  production 
of  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year,  is,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  two  unllioiu  </ 

tona  I Action  of  Sea  and  River  Water  on 

Iron.  At  a  late  meetinic  of  the  British  A8> 
sociation,  Messrs.  Mallet  and  Davy  com- 
municated the  results  of  their  experiments, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  civil 
engineer.  They  Und  that  pure  oxygen  and 
pure  water  are  both  neutral  bodies  in  re- 
gard to  iron,  and  only  act  on  it  together ; 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  uncombined 
or  suspended  carbon  in  cast  iron,  the  more 
is  it  acted  on  by  these  agents ;  so  much  so, 
that  soft  Scotch  or  Irish  cast  iron  ma^  be 
used  to  protect  grey  or  chilled  cast  iron 
firom  all  corrosion.  With  respect  to  the 
protection  of  iron  by  electro-chemical 
agency,  tine  will  onljr  protect  iron  for  a 
time :  the  ozyde  of  sine  becoming  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  when  all 
protection  is  at  an  end. 

I'RON-CLAY,  in  mineralogy,  a  basaltic 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  oc- 
curring massive  or  vesicular. 

I  BON-FLINT,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  quarts,  with  a  fracture  more  or  less 
conchoidal,  shining  and  nearly  vitreous.  It 
occurs  either  in  six-sided  prisms,  in  small 
grains,  and  also-  in  masses.  Its  varieties 
are  red,  yellow,  and  greenish. 

I'RONY,  a  mode  of  speech,  or  writing, 
expressing  a  sense  contrary  to  what  the 
speaker  or  writer  means  to  convey.  When 
irony  is  uttered,  the  dissimulation  is  gene- 
rally apparent  from  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  may  be  either  accompanied  by 
an  arch  look  or  by  affected  gravity. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  medicine,  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead 
to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power  is 
gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 
the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.  Thus  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  irritability  of  muscles 
and  th«  9ennbility  of  nerves.  All  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion  auswer  to  stimuli 


with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction ;  and 
yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  which 
these  contractions  are  produced,  or,  at 
least,  they  do  not  convey  tliat  feeling  to 
the  brain.  There  is  no  consciouauess  of 
present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  imuulse  of  the 
nerves,  and  at  the  command  of  the  will  i  so 
that  muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter 
into  their  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all 
the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  mo- 
tion. 

ISA'IAH,  or  the  Propkecv  nf  Isaiah,  a 
canonical  book  dt  the  Old  Testament. 
Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  prophets, 
the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  The  stvle  of  Isaiah  is  noble,  su- 
blime and  fiorid.  Grotius  calls  him  the 
Demosthenes  of  the  Hebrews.  He  had  the 
advantage,  above  the  other  prophets,  of  im- 
proving his  diction  by  conversing  with  men 
of  the  neatest  learning  and  elocution ;  and 
this  added  a  sublimity,  force,  and  majesty 
to  what  he  said.  He  boldly  reproved  the 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
openly  displayed  the  judgments  of  God  that 
threatened  the  Jewish  nation ;  at  the  same 
time  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Bvrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
instrumental  in  inflicting  those  judgments. 
He  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  by  the 
hands  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  a  hundred 
years  before  it  came  to  pass ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  those  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  is  which  he  not  only 
foretold  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  but  many 
of  the  great  and  memorable  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  whole,  indeed, 
bears  the  stamp  of  genius  and  true  inspira- 
tion. 

ISCHIADaC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
that  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  called 
$ciatiea. 

ISCHNOPHOTiIIA,in  medicine,  a  shrill- 
ness of  the  voice ;  but  more  frequently  an 
impediment  or  hesitation  of  speech. 

IS'CHURY,  in  medicine,  a  stoppage  or 
suppression  of  urine. 

IS'ERINE,  a  mineral  of  an  iron  black 
colour,  and  of  a  splendid  metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  small  obtuse  angular  grains. 

I'SINGLASS,  in  commerce,  a  substance^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  gelatine,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  sounds,  or  air-blad- 
ders, of  those  fish  from  which  this  mem- 
brane maybe  separated  with  sufficient  ease. 
The  sounds  of  freshwater  fish  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  these  are  the  most  transpa- 
rent, flexible,  and  delicate ;  but  those  of  the 
cod  and  Ung  are  collected  by  the  fishermen 
of  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  The  coarser 
sorts  of  isinglass  are  made  of  the  intestines 
of  the  fish.  The  preparation  of  isinglass, 
from  salt-water  fish,  is  merely  that  of  free- 
ing the  sound  from  the  membranes  out  of 
its  sides,  with  the  knife ;  putting  it,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  lime-water,  that  its  oily 
principle  may  be    absorbed;  and,  lastly, 
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w&shing  it  in  clean  water.  The  •onnds  of 
I  freah-water  fi»h  do  not  need  the  whole  of 
thi«  proceis.  The  vennicular  form  in  which 
isinglats  \m  utualljr  teen,  ia  sapposed  to 
I  have  been  given  to  it  by  ita  original  mana- 
'  factorera,  the  Russians,  rather  to  conceal  ita 
'  essence,  than  with  anr  other  view.  Isin- 
glass boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild,  nutri- 
tious jelly ;  and  when  flavoured  by  the  art 
of  the  cook,  is  blanemanger.  It  is  also  used 
in  fining  fermented  liquors,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

IS'LAMISM,  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  tne  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, embracing  the  wholf  of 'their  civil  and 
religious  polity. 

ISLAND  CRYSTAL,  a  transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a  piece  of  which  laid 
upon  a  book,  every  letter  seen  through  it 
will  appear  double.  It  was  originally  found 
in  Iceland,  whence  it  was  called  Iceland  or 
Island  Crystal,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
France  and  other  pafts  of  Europe. 

ISOCH'RONAL  or  ISOCITRONOUS, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  {.  e.  performed  in  the  same  space 
of  time. 

ISUMORPH'OUS,  an  epithet  for  anj 
admixture  capable  of  retaining  its  primi- 
tive form  in  a  compound. 

ISOPERIMErftlCAL  Fl CURES. such 
as  have  equal  <)erimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOTHER'MAL,  haviug  equal  teaipera- 
tore.  Jtotkernutl  linea  are  those  drawn  on  a 
map  through  places  having  the  nnmtt  annuRl 
mean  temperature.  Geographers  srotip  tlie 
Hues  into  xoues  or  bunds,  to  avoid  cuiifu 
sion,  which  are  called  Uolhtrmal  a  met. 

ISOTOM'IC,  in  muaic,  cousis  ing  of  in- 
tervals, in  which  eacii  cuucurd  isalike  leiii- 
pered,  and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones. 

IS'SUANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
lion  or  other  bfa»t  coiiiiiig  out  of  the  bot- 
tom line  of  any  chief  or  IVss. 

IS'SUE,  in  law,  ihe  legitimate  offspring 

of  parents. The  point  of  uiaiter  at  isuue 

between  contending  parties  in  a  suit,  i* 
when  a  thing  is  attinued  un  the  one  Mde. 

and  denied  on  the  other. Itue,  in  raedi 

cine,  an  artificial  aperture,  giving  veut  to 
noxious  humours  in  the  body. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  so  railed  because 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  oi 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponoesus  tu 
the  Continent,  at  the  temple  of  Isthniian 
Neptune,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
thick  forest  of  pine.  They  were  originally 
held  in  the  night,  but  Theseus  ordered  them 
to  be  celebrated  by  day.  The  contests  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  at  the  Olympic  games. 

IST'UMUS,  m  geography,  u  neck  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  a 
continent,  as  the  isthmns  of  Corinth;  or 
by  which  two  continents  are  connected,  as 
the  isthmns  of  Darien,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

ITALIAN,  a  native  of  Ital^,  or  the  Ian* 
gnage  spoken  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
origin  of  this  bamtiful  and  most  harmo- 
nifms  tongue,  is  involvL-d  in  great  obscurity ; 
it  htm,  however,  generally  occn  supposed. 


I  that  the  Italian  originated  firom  a  ndztni* 
of  the  classical  Latin  with  the  languagea  of 
the  barbarians  who  overran  Italy ;  indeed, 
the  language  spoken  at  the  present  dar  by 
the  well  educated  classes  is  essentially  a 
Latin  dialect.  'With  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  Italian  literattire,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
to  be  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of 
the  different  countries  oy  which  Italr  is 
sorrotinded ;  yet  nowhere  have  more  illus- 
triona  poets  appeared  than  those  of  which 
Italy  can  boast ;  while  she  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  modems  for  her  sculptors,  her 
painters,  and  her  musicians. 

ITAL'ICS,  in  |)rinting,  characters  or  let- 
ters (first  used  m  Italy)  which  stand  in- 
clining; thus — Italie;  and  which  are  often 
need  'oy  way  of  distiuction  from  Roman 
letters,  for  emphasis,  antithesis,  or  some 
pectUiar  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  they  are  employed.— —I^oiicire, 
to  write  or  print  in  Itabc  characters. 

ITAL'IC  SECT,  the  name  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras ;  so  called,  because  that  philosopher 
taught  in  Italy,  spreading  his  doctrines 
among  the  people  of  Tarentnm,  Metapon- 
tus,  Heraclea.  Ac 

I'VORY,  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse;  a 
hard,  solid  substance,  of  a  fine  white  creamy 
colour,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain,  and  the  high  polish  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  That  of  India  loses 
its  colour  and  becomes  yellow ;  but  that  of 
Achem  and  Cejrlon  is  tree  from  this  imper- 
fection. Ivory  IS  extensively  used  by  cutlers 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives 
and  forks ;  by  miniature  painters  for  their 
tablets ;  by  turners,  in  making  numberieaa 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  as  well  as 
for  chess-men,  billiard  bails,  toys,  ftc ;  also 
by  musical  and  philosophical  instrument 
makers ;  comb-makers ;  and  by  dentists  for 
making  artificial  teeth ;  for  which  last-men- 
tioned purpose  the  ivory  of  the  walrus  is 
preferred.  It  appears  that  no  less  than 
4000  male  elephants  arc  annually  destroyed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  tn«ks 
which,  on  an  average,  are  imported  into  this 
eoantry.  The  western  and  cH«tcrn  coasu 
of  Afirica,  the  Cape  of  Go«kI  Hope,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  marts 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived. 

IVY,  in  botany,  a  parasitic  creeping 
shrub,  the  Hedera  Mix  of  Linnsus  I'he 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy,  varying  much 
in  form,  from  nearly  oval  to  tivc-lobed.  and 
their  perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  It  chugs  to  the 
sides  of  old  waUtt,  rocks,  ike  ,  and  sometimes 
ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Ground  Ivy,  a  perennial  phint;  the  C^ecoma 
hederaeta. 

IX'IA,  in  botany,  a  geniu  of  plants,  class 
3  Triandria,  order  1  Monot/ynia.  The  spe- 
cies  are  bulbs. 

IXU'IIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogynim.  The 
species' are  perennials,  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 
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i,  when  reclconed  a  distinct  letter,  m  it 
now  always  is,  (instead  of  I  being  snbsti- 
tated  for  it,  as  formerly),  is  the  tenth  in  the 
alphabet,  and  has  a  soft  sound  in  English, 
like  that  of  the  g  in  geniu*;  as  jet,  jack, 
Jonet. 

JAB'IRU,  in  omithologf,  an  aquatic  fi>wl 
of  the  crane  kind. 

J  AC'AMAB,  in  ornithology,  a  description 
of  birds  arranged  by  Linncus  under  the 
genus  Aleedo,  out  placed  by  Cuvier  in  a 
separate  genus,  GaUmla.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  lark,  and  have  a  brilliant  pin- 
maji^  There  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  India,  but  the  most 
beautiftil  are  met  with  in  South  America. 

TA'oii^'nU  tjjg  Htacibth  fwhich  see.] 

.  B  mechanics,  a  well-known  en 

gii  smmon  use,   for  raising  great 

we  any  land.  The  ordinary  kitchen- 

jac  ompound  engine,  in  which  the 

we  the  power  applied  to  overcome 

th(  1  of  the  parts,  and  the  weight 

wi  li  the  spit  is  charged;  and  in 

wl  eady  and  uniform  motion  is  ob> 

tai  neans  of  the  fly.— The  tmoke- 

jack  is  nioved  by  a  fim  placed  horixontally 
in  the  chimney,  and,  being  carried  about 
perpetually  by  the  draught  of  the  fire,  re- 
quires no  winding  up.---^ae'i,  in  ichthy- 
ology,  a  name  given  to  a  young  pike.-^— 
The  male  of  certain  animals ;  as  a  jaek-aoM. 
—-Also,  a  nickname  or  diminutive  of /oAa. 

Jack  is  also  used  for  a  horse  orwooden 

firame,  to  saw  timber  upon ;  fbr  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  likewise  the  garment  worn  over 
it;  for  the  small  bowl  which  serves  as  a 
mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling,  &c.— — 
Jack,  in  a  ship^  an  ensign  or  flag  hoisted  up 


at  the  sprit-sail  top-mast  head. 
IL,  in  loology,  the  ( 
of  Linncus;  a  beast  of  prey,  nearly  allied 


jAc: 


in  loology,  the  Cani$  aureiu 


to  the  dog  and  tax.  It  rouses  other  beasts 
by  its  cry,  so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by 
the  lion,  whence  it  is  called  the  lum's  pro- 
vider. Like  the  vulture  and  hysna,  he  does 
not  require  living  prey  to  feed  upon ;  but 
wherever  there  is  an  animal  body  putrefy- 
ing, his  nose  scents  it  at  a  g^at  distance, 
and  the  air  is  soon  freed  from  the  effluvium. 
The  jackal  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Buffon  gives  the  followin|(  character  of  this 
animal :  "  It  unites  the  impudence  of  the 
dog  vrith  the  cowardice  of  the  wolf,  and 
participating  in  the  nature  of  each,  is  an 
odious  creature,  composed  of  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  both." 

JACK'DAW,  in  omithologv,  a  species  of 
eorvug,  with  a  black  and  grey  need,  and  the 
body,  wings,  and  tail  of  a  glossy  black.  It 
is  a  garrulous,  thievish,  and  mischierous 
bird. 

JACOBIN,  a  name  given,  during  the  re- 
volution in  France,  to  the  more  violent  ad- 
vocates for  republican  government.    The 


appellation  oripnated  in  the  rircumstanee, 
that  the  secret  meetings  of  that  partv  were 
held  in  a  building  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Jacobin  monks  (an  order  of  Domini- 
cans), where  thev  concerted  measures  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Hence  the  word  Jacobin  has  been 
applied  to  any  turbulent  demagogue  who 
opposes  government  in  a  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful manner.  The  Jacobin  club  had  the  fol- 
lowinjf  origin :  Some  short  time  after  the 
American  revolution,  political  societies 
were  formed  in  Paris  (wnere  bureaux  d'ee- 
frit,  or  associations  for  the  discussion  of 
literary  subjects,  had  preriously  been  com- 
mon), in  which  political  subjects  were  de- 
bated, and  the  members  of  which  were  al- 
most  universally  inclined  to  republicanism. 
At  first  their  real  object  was  studiously  con> 
cealed ;  but,  gathering  strength,  th^  dis- 
played their  resl  intentions.  Their  external 
symbol  was  a  red  cap;  afterwards,  s  dirty 
duress  was  the  token  of  their  eanseulottiem. 
The  revolution  proceeded  rapidlv;  similar 
societies  were  formed  in  neariy  all  the 
towns  in  France;  and  thus  it  became  en- 
abled to  direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1792, 
the  leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more 
than  2500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  more  than  400  affihat- 
ed  societicN  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in 
all  France  was  estimated  at  hbout  40O.(H)O. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  en- 
ter into  a  history  of  these  execrable  terror- 
ists, but  merely  to  describe  them.  Thouirh 
they  split  into  parties  and  denounced  each 
other,  yet  they  vied  with  each  other  in  sa- 
vage ferocity  and  a  blasphemous  contempt 
for  religion ;  their  malign  influence  accord- 
ingly extended  far  and  wide ;  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of 
Jacobinism  continurs  even  yet  to  produce, 
not  only  in  the  country  which  first  engen- 
dered it,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  rahid  and  ruthless  spirit  which 
wars  against  social  order,  and  is  conti- 
nutilly  plotting  the  desti-uction  of  all  that 
u  holy,  wise,  or  venerable. 

JACOB'S  STAFF,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

JACOBITE,  in  Enghsh  history,  a  parti- 
san or  adherent  of  James  II.  after  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  df  his  descendants ; 
consequently,  an  opposer  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  in  favour  of  William  and  Mary. 

Jaeohite,  in  church  history,  the  name 

of  two  sects  of  Christians,  in  Svria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  Tliey  hold  that  Jesus 
Christ  bad  but  one  nature,  and  they  prac- 
tise circumcision  before  baptism. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  the  value  of  2d«. 

JACTITATION  qf  Marriage,  a  suit  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  when  one  of  the 
parties  declares  that  he  or  she  is  married. 
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moven  a  /aouab  wiu.  not  sbon  a  uxn,  as  sbldom  attacks  os«. 
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whicb  if  the  other  party  deny,  and  no  ade- 

rite  proof  of  the  marriage  be  brought, 
offendiDg  party  is  cnjoiticd  silence  on 
that  head. 

JADB,  in  minernlogy,  nephntf,  a  stone 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity; 
of  a  colour  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a  re- 
sinoos  or  oily  appearance  when  ^lished. 
It  is  found  in  detached  masses  or  inhering 
in  rocks,  and  is  fusible  into  glass  or  enamel. 

JA'OUAR,  in  loology,  the  tiger  of  the 
Braiils;  about  the  size  of  a  wolf,  brownish 
yellow,  with  black  spots;  very  fierce  and 
destructive  in  the  woods  of  that  country. 
His  favourite  prey  appears  to  be  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  dogs.  When  he  has  made  choice  of  a 
victim,  he  springs  on  its  back,  and,  plac- 
ing one  of  his  paws  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
whilst  he  seixes  its  muzzle  with  the  other, 
twists  its  head  round  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
thereby  dislocating  its  spine,  and  thus  de- 
priving it  of  life. 

JAL'AP,  the  root  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
(the  coaeoItmN*  jalapa),  an  herbaceous 
twining  rine,  of  a  black  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  reddish  vrithin,  vrith  resinous 
veins.  It  was  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  discoverv  of  America,  and  received 
its  name  flrom  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain. 
The  principal  constituent  parts  of  jalap  are 
resin  and  starch.  It  is  much  used  in  powder 
as  a  cathartic,  and  its  taste  is  exceedingly 
nauseous. 

JAMB,  in  architecture,  the  side  piece  or 
post  of  a  door;  or  the  side  piece  of  a  fire- 
place. 

JANIZARIES,  or  JANISSARIES,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  grand  seignior's 
guard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  in- 
ntntry.  They  became  turbulent,  and  rising 
in  arms  against  the  sultan,  in  May,  182f>, 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  subsec^uently 
abolished,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
troops  trained  after  the  European  manner. 

JAN'SENISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  France.  These  opinions  re- 
spected grace  and  predestination,  accord- 
iur  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 

J  AN*UART,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Its  name  was  piiven  by  the  Romans.  m>m 
/•MM,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
new  year,  and  all  new  undertakings. 

JAPAN*,  in  commerce,  a  mode  of  varnish- 
iug.  first  laamed  oflhe  Japanese.  The  basis 
oflapan>vamishes  is  composed  of  seed  lac. 
resin,  and  spirit  of  wine.  To  this  is  added 
the  cnlour  required.  Figures  or  fiower*. 
upon  the  japan,  should  be  executed  with 
coloured  varnish ;  but  oil,  vrhich  cannot  be 
lastinCt  ia  flrvqnently  substituted.  All  bo- 
dies, the  substance  of  which  is  firm,  may  be 
japanned.  Paper  is  too  fiexible,  unless  un- 
der the  form  of  "papier  mach*,"  The 
ntanttAictuiv  of  japanned  goods,  aa  tea- 
tr«T«,  candlestick*,  snuff-boxes  *c,  is  ckt- 
n«4  on  to  a  very  grent  extent  at  Birming- 
ham t  and  at  Bilstnn  and  Woherhamnton  it 
•Um«  Htruiahes  rntiilormrnt  for  many  hands. 

JAPAN  BARTfl,  Terra  Japonica.  or  Ca- 
Ivchu.  a  eottihiuation  of  gummy  and  rrsi- 


nous  matter,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree. 

JARGOT^flA,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
enrtli  found  in  the  gem  Jargon.  In  one 
h'ln.ln-d  parlsof  jargon,  Khiitntth  has  found 
Bi\ty-eight  of  this  earth,  which  possesses 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  green- 
uh  white  colour. 

JAS'MINE,  in  botany,  a  well  known 
beautifiil  shrub,  the  Jatmiumm  qfieinale  of 
Linnteus,  the  flowers  of  which  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  afford,  by  distillation,  an  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy 
to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  pains.  There  are  thirty  known 
species  of  this  shrub. 

JAS'PER,  in  mineralogy,  a  genoa  of 
stones,  of  the  siliceous  class,  being  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz.  It  is  of  a 
complex  irregular  structure,  of  great  va- 
riety of  colours,  and  emulating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finer  marbles,  or  semipeuucid 
^ems.  The  great  characteristic  ofjaspers 
IS,  that  they  all  readily  strike  fire  w-uh  steel, 
and  make  not  the  least  effervescence  with 
aquafortis. 

JA8TI CATIEA,  in  natural  history^  the 
dull,  broad- zoned,  green  and  white  camea; 
being  a  very  elegant  species  mitch  resem- 
bling the  common  camea  in  all  things  but 
colour.        

JAS'PONTX,  in  mineralogy,  the  purest 
horn-coloured  onyx,  vrith  beautiful  green 
zones,  composed  of  genuine  matter  of  the 
finest  jaspers. 

JATRO'PHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Monacia,  order  8  MonadfU 
pk,ia.  One  species  (the  Jotropha  Uanikot 
or  Manioc)  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and 
every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat;  bene*  the  root  is  boiled 
with  meat,  pepper,  &c  into  a  wholeaotue 
soup,  and  what  remains  after  expressing 
the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Tkia 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  one  of  the  moat  advantageous 
gifts  of  Proridence,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  innumerable  preparations  of  an 
economical  nature.  TA  farther  and  nMure 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  plank 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Ifantee.] 

JAUNDICE,  a  disease  of  which  the  dia- 
tinguishing  peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole 
skin  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
some  affection  of  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der; and  is  often  superinduced  by  lone 
continuance  of  melancholy  and  painra 
emotions. 

JAY,  in  ornithology,  the  Conmt  giamdm- 
tint :  the  upper  feathers  of  the  winga  are 
blue,  varie^trd  vrith  black  and  white. 
Jays  are  hvdy,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
movements;  exceedingly  noisy;  and,  like 
their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jackdaw, 
thry  can  be  taught  a  variety  of  words  and 
harsh  grating  sounds. 

JEAL'OUST.  that  painftil  state  of  uneasi- 
ness which  arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival 
may  rob  us  of  the  affectkni  of  one  whom  we 
'  love,  or  the  suspicion  that  he  kaa  air— dj 
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done  it.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  jea- 
Unuf  nutT  be  said  to  be  allied  to  mey ;  finr 
jealotujr  is  swakened  by  whatever  may  ez> 
alt  others,  or  give  them  fdeasures  and  ad- 
▼antaaes  which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  It 
Boaj  abo  have  a  more  liberal  interpretation, 
as  an  earnest  concern  or  solidtude  for  the 
welCue  of  others.  8ach  was  Paul's  godly 
/MJsnqr  for  the  Corinthians. 

JEHOTAH,  one  of  the  Seriptue  names 
of  God,  signUying  the  Being  who  b  self, 
existent,  imd  gives  existence  to  others. 
This  is  the  awfol  and  ineflkble  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  was  revealed  to 
Moses;  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  eome. 

JBL'LT,  the  mucQagfaKraa  sabstanee 
that  is  obtained,  by  decoetion,  from  all  the 
soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the 
tendons*  ligaments,  Ac    [See 


membrane^  tendon 

OXLATINB.] 

JEMaDAB,  In  i 


JEMaDAB,  In  military  aflUrs,  a  black 
oAeer,  who  has  the  same  rank  as  a  lieuten* 
ant  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 


det  >f 

monxs,  tne  antics  of  inu  were  to  oe  per- 
formed in  active  life ;  its  object  being  nni- 
versal  empire.  By  everv  exertion  of  talent, 
by  every  nseftil  work,  by  every  public  vir^ 
tue,  and  by  every  private  intrigue,  it  sought 
to  attain  an  imperious  ascendancy  over 
mankind.  Its  ostensible  aim  was  to  rectify 
every  disorder  in  society;  and  the  means 
by  which  this  was  to  be  eSected,  was  the 
possession  of  unlimited,  power.  Had  the 
iesttits  succeeded  in  their  plan,  thev  must 
nave  become  the  scourge  of  mankind;  as  it 
happened,  they  were  checked,  by  those  with 
whose  interests  they  interfered,  while  their 
colossal  mwth  was  yet  in  a  state  ^it  in- 
ftiney.  No  other  rehgious  order  affords  a 
paralld  to  this ;  for,  while  those  who  giv« 
themselves  only  to  devotion  and  religious 
contemplation  present  few  distinguishing 
traits,  the  society  of  Jesus  early  raised  it- 
self to  a  dMree  of  historical  imtmrtauce  un- 
paralleled m  iu  kind.  Their  privileges  and 
immunities  were  almost  unbounded:  and  . 
they  were  exempt  fh>m  all  episcopal  and 
eivu  Jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  ac- 
knowledged no  authority  but  that  of  the 
pope  and  the  superiors  of  their  order.  The 
order  was  expelled  in  England  in  1604 ;  Ve- 
niee,  16M;  Portugal,  1759;  Prance,  1764; 
Spain  and  Sicily,  1767;  and  abolished,  by  j 
Clement  XIV.,  1773.  It  has  since,  how- 
ever,  been  restored;  and,  strange  to  say,  ' 
that  even  in  this  Protestant  country  (such  ' 
ia  the  tolerating  spirit  *it  the  British  con- 


stitution) they  have  a  college  at  Stony- 
hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  600  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boardiiuf-schools,  from  which  they  carry 
on.  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  fiuth. 

JET,  in  natural  history,  a  sdid,  diy, 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  found  in 
large  detached  masses,  of  a  line  and  regu- 
lar structure,  baring  a  grain  like  that  of 
wood,  splitting  more  easily  horisontally 
than  in  any  other  direction,  very  light,  mo- 
derately hard,  not  fusible  but  readily  in- 
flammably and  buminc  a  long  time  with  a 
fine  greenish  fhune.  It  * 
nracta  light  su 
electric,  like  amber 


lish,  attracta  light  substances,  and  appean 
to  be  electric,  like  amber;  hence  it  has 
been  odled  block  amber.    It  is  fluently 


used  for  ornamental 


buttons. 


bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  Ac.   Soine : 

gists  eonsider  it  intermediate  between  eoal 

and  bituminoQS  wood. 

JET  D'BAU  fFrtnekJ.  In  hydraulics,  ar- 
tiflcial  fbontains,  made  by  compressed  air, 
and  fiorced.  by  asyringe,  into  a  vessel  formed 
for  the  purpoae.  A  jet  of  any  kind  being 
fixed  when  the  syringe  was,  the  fountain, 
when  the  cock  is  turned,  will  play  to  a  con- 
aiderable  hei^t,  accordfaig  as  more  or  less 
air  is  forced  mto  the  vessel. 

JETTT,  a  small  pier  or  pngection  into  a 
river  for  narrowing  it,  ana  nusing  the  wa- 
ter above  that  place. 

JEU  D'ESPRIT  fFrenekJ,  a  witticism, 
or  uneneeted  association  of  ideas. 

JEWS,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  once 
an  independent  tribe  in  Palestine,  but  dis- 
persed oy  the  Bomans;  yet  still  distin- 
guished by  their  religioivpeculiar  pursuits, 
and  primitive  customs.  They  are  the  nejco- 
tiaton  of  money  between  all  nations,  and 
everywhere  distinguished  fSor  their  success- 
liil  enterprise  and  accumulations  of  wealth. 
Tlunr  have,  however,  lost  the  distinction  of 
twelve  tribes,  though  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  period.  [See  Judaism.] 

JEWS'-HARP,  an  instrument  of  music, 
of  a  very  imperfect  character,  which,  placed 
between  the  teeth  and  by  means  of  a  spring 
struck  by  the  flnger,  gives  a  sound  which 
is  modulated  by  the  breath.  By  some  it 
has  been  caUed  the  jaw's-Aarp,  because  the 
place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  between 
the  jaws. 

JEWS'-STONE,  the  elevated  spine  of  a 
▼cry  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin  petruied. 
Its  colour  is  a  pale  dusky  gray,  witn  a  tinge 
of  dusky  red. 


JIB,  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  extended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  j'iA-6«om  towards 
the  fore-top-mast'bead.  In  sloops  it  ia  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extends  towards  the  lower 
mast-head.  Beyond  the  jib-boom  is  some- 
times extended  the  fying  Jib-boom. 

JIBAY'A,  in  snology,  an  American  ser- 
pent of  the  largest  kind. 

JIU'GER,  in  a  ship,  a  rope  of  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  u:>ed  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heuved  into  the  ship  by 
the  windlass. 

JOB,  or  the  book  «^f  Job,  a  canonical  book 
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of  the  Old  TestameBt,  contdning  tbe  nar- 
rative of  a  Mriei  of  raisfbrtunes  which  hap- 
pened to  a  man  named  Job,  as  a  trial  of 
his  natience  and  fortitude ;  together  with 
conrerenees  which  he  held  with  his  several 
friends  on  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  restored 
to  happiness.  Manv  of  the  Jewirii  Bab- 
bins  pretend  that  this  relation  is  purely  a 
Action :  others  think  it  a  simple  narrative 
of  a  matter  of  fact ;  while  a  third  class  of 
critics  acknowledge  that  the  ground-work 
of  the  story  is  tru^  but  that  it  is  written  in 
a  poetical  sty le»  and  decorated  with  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  render  the  narration 
more  profitable  and  interesting.  Suck  is 
the  opinion  of  Orotins,  who  supposed  that 
the  events  reeorded  in  it  happened  in  Ara- 
bia, while  the  Hebrews  wandered  in  tha 
The  whole  narrative  is  characteiw 


ised  by  aimplieit^  ot  manner  and  intensity 
of  feeling,  combined  with  pure  and  lofty 
aentiments,  illustrating,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  natara  of  man  and  the  prondenee 
of  God. 

JOHN  (St.)  THB  ETANGBLIST,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
of  the  book  of  Revdations,  which  he  wrote 
while  an  exile  in  the  ide  of  Patmos,  and  of 
three  Epistles.  He  was  emphatieally 
called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesos  loved ;'' 
and  he  was  one  of^the  most  pure  and  esti- 


Testament. 

JOHN  THB  BAPTIST,  tbe  inspired 
harbinger  of  the  Mesaah.  His  tejd,  as 
ane  who  came  to  "  mrepare  the  way"  of  a 
greater  and  mote  glonous  prophet,  was 
equalled  only  by  his  self-denial  and  humi- 
lity. He  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  severe  virtues,  being  be- 
headed by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  to  gratify  a  vindictive  woman. 
His  disciples  are  said  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  sect  of  8*kian». 

JOIN'EB,  a  mechanic  who  makes  and 
fits  together  the  sevoral  pieces  of  wood 
which  nave  been  prepared  for  eadi  other. 
He  differs  from  the  carpenter,  inasmuch  aa 
he  does  the  finer  work,  that  requires  more 
skill. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  the  place  where  any 
bone  is  articulated  or  Joined  with  another. 
Joint,  in  masonry,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  atones  which  is  filled  with  mor- 
tar.  In  Joinery,   the  parts  where  two 

pieces  of  wood  join. In  botany,  the  knot 

in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. ^Also,  a  limb 

that  is  eut  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal 
by  a  butcher. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  com- 
mercial associations,  having  a  stock  or  fond 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  shares  from 
different  persons.  In  such  associations 
the  shareholders  gain  or  lose  according  to 
the  numbor  of  shares  they  hold.  In  an 
article  generally  favourable  to  "joint-stock 
companies,"  in  the  "  Conversations  Lexi- 
con" (Glasgow  edition),  it  is  remarked, 
that "  whatever  their  form,  and  however 
extensive  or  limited  the  liability  of  their 
members,  these  coiupauies  are  subject  to 


one  abuse,  which  grows  out  of  th«n>  very 
nature  and  eonstitution,  and  caauoc  there- 
fore be  wliolly  prevented.  They  are  liable 
to  be  used  by  fraudulent  or  over-saniruine 
people,  OS  bubble*.  The  fact  of  their  b^ng 
subject  to  such  perversion,  prodoces  a 
strong  and  uqjust  prcaudiee  agaiust  them 
in  the  minds  of  many  persona.  There  is  no 
institution  or  form  of  association  that  is 
free  from  abuses  and  perversions.  The  en- 
gines of  greatest  power  act  the  moat  de- 
structively when  their  powers  are  vrooglv 
directed,  or  when  they  are  4enuiged  in 
their  action ;  but  this  is  no  grooad  of  argu- 
ment against  making  use  of  them.  It  it 
ea^  a  reaton  /or  prteautunu  anil  rtaulth 
Hmu."—[Set  Sootb-Sba  Bubbu.] 

JOINT-TEN'ANCT.  ia  Uw,  a  tenoie  of 
•state  by  unity  of  interest  tiu^  tisii^  amd 


JOINTURE,  in  law,  a  wife'i 
•etate,  aeeured  bv  will,  w  by 
settlement.  In  other  caaea  the  i 
rits  one  third. 

JOT^AH,  pr9pluep  ^f,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  m  which  it  ia  rdated 
that  Jonah,  about  the  year  771  b.c.,  waa 
ordered  to  go  and  prophesy  tbe  destruction 
of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their  wi«k- 
edness.  But  instead  of  obepng  the  divine 
command,  he  embarked  for  Tarahish,  when 
a  tempest  arising,  the  mariners  drew  lota 
to  detennine  who  waa  the  cause  of  it,  sad 
as  the  lot  fell  to  him  be  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  waa  swallowed  by  a  great  fish, 
which,  after  three  days,  cast  him  on  the 
shore.  After  this  he  boldly  meached  to  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  and  predieted  their  ae- 
stmctum }  but  whioh,  on  accoimt  of  their 
repentance^  was  averted.  Jonah,  dreading 
the  suq>ieion  which  might  attach  to  him 
aa  a  fiidse  prophet,  retired  to  a  mountain  at 
a  distance  from  the  city,  where  he  learnt 
the  folly  and  unreasonablcBess  of  his  own 
discontent.  It  may  be  observed  that  some 
critics  consider  this  book  aa  a  collection  of 
tradition^  collected  after  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  while  others  treat  it  as  a  mere 
allegorical  poem. 

JONQUIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Nareiomu,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
either. single  or  double,  and  are  much  es- 
teemed tat  their  aweet  acent. 

JOSU'UA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  OU 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  wars 
and  transactions  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  book  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  history  of  the 
con<ittest  of  Canaan:  the  seeood,  which 
begins  with  the  12th  chi4>ter,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes:  and  the  third,  eom- 
prised  in  the  last  two  chapters,  oontainf 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  which  he 
caused  the  Isradites  to  midie,  and  the 
death  of  their  victorious  leader. 


JOURTfAL,  any  book  in  which  u  kept 

.    »n,  **  how  aooB  are 
lose  tne  impression  of  what  ceases  to  be 


an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  day. 

is  singular,"  says  Byron^  **  how  aoon  we 


constantly  before  us:  a  year  impairs, 
lustre  obliterates."    We  vrould  not,  indciDd, 
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reoommend  persona  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  triTial  occurrence*  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  nor  to  fill  a  book  with  sentimental 
twaddle  or  oonunon-place  conrersation ;  bat 
a  brief  joomal  of  useful  facts,  dates,  de- 
seriptions.  &e..  may  afford  both  interesting 
and  Talnable  reminiscences  in  future  years, 

and  will  well  repay  the  trouble. Journal, 

in  merchants'  accounts,  a  book  wherein 
every  thing  is  posted  out  of  the  waste-book. 

^Among  publishers  and  booksellers,  a 

periodical  work,  either  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  Ac  •^—  In  navigation,  a  book 
wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's 
coarse,  winds,  weather,  &c 

JU'BILEE,  a  grand  festival  celebrated 
every  fiftieth  vear,  by  the  Jews,  in  comme- 
moratbn  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egvpt. 
At  this  festival,  which  was  a  season  of  joy, 
all  debts  were  to  be  eaneelled;  all  boiia« 
servants  were  set  free;  all  slaves  at  cap> 
tires  were  released;  and  all  esUtes  which 
had  been  tcii  reverted  to  the  orinnal  i>ro- 
prietors  or  their  descendants.-^— In  imita- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  jubilee,  the  Bomish 
church  instituted  a  year  of  jubilee,  daring 
which  the  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences, 
Ac 

JITDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews,  a  people  of  Judah,  or 
Jndea.  These  doctrines  and  rites  are  de< 
tailed  in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  heuoe 
called  tke  Uw.  The  Caraite$  acknowledge 
DO  other;  but  the  RabbiHitt*,  the  second  of 
the  two  sects  of  Jews,  add  those  inculcated 
hj  the  talmud.  The  following  is  a  sum* 
vmxj  of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Jews : 
1,  that  God  is  the  creator  and  active  sup* 
porter  of  all  things;  2,  that  God  is  onb, 
and  eternally  unchangeable ;  S,  that  God  is 
infeorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material 
pitqiertiea;  4,  that  God  shall  eternally  sub. 
sist ;  6,  that  God  is  alone  to  be  worshipped ; 
6,  that  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
prophets  b  true;  7,  that  Moses  is  the 
head  and  fiither  of  all  contemporary  doc* 
tors,  and  of  all  those  who  lived  before  and 
shall  live  after  him; '8,  that  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses ;  9,  that  the  law  shall  al* 
ways  exist,  and  never  be  altered ;  10,  that 
God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man ;  U,  that  God  will  reward  the  observ* 
ance  and  punish  the  bresch  <tf  his  law; 
12,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he 
tarry  a  lonir  time;  and,  13,  that  there  shall 
be  a  rcsorreetion  of  the  dead  when  Qod. 
shall  think  fit.  These  doctrines,  commonly 
received  by  the  Jews  to  this  day,  were 
drawn  vp  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  fiunous  Jewish  rabbi  Mai- 
monides.  ^  .... 

JUDGE,  an  offleer  who  deddes  causes 
snd  prosecutions  at  law.  In  the  British 
polity,  the  title /udpe  is  retahied,  where,  it 
should  seeuif  that  of  pre$ident  would  more 
truly  express  the  functions  of  the  officer 
who  bears  it.  In  chancery,  in  the  eedesi- 
sstieal  courts,  and  in  the  court  of  admi* 
ralty,  the  Judge  reaAlr  Judges ;  but  in  the 
couru  of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  Juror$ 
are  the  actual  Jad«es.  There  the  judge,  ss 
be  is  denominated,  performs  a  very  impor* 


Unt  duty,  but  he  does  not  JMilge.  He 
maintains  the  law,  he  puts  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  in  a  compendious  point  of 
view ;  but  he  submits  the  question  oi  judg- 
ment to  the  jury.— In  England  there  are 
coramonly  said  to  be  twelve  judges,  namely, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer :  the  three  Puisne  or  inferior  Judges 
of  the  two  first  courts;  and  the  Puisne 
Barons  of  the  latter  court.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tices are  installed  or  placed  on  the  bench 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Puisne 
Judges  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Chief  Justices. 

JUDGES,  TBB  Book  or,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  fh>m 
its  relating  the  sUte  of  the  Israelites  under 
the  adminutration  of  Buay  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  called  judg^  from  the  cir> 
eumstance  of  their  being  both  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  the  judges  extended  to  affairs  of 
peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of 
the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of 
all  crimes;  but  they  could  make  no  laws, 
nor  impose  any  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  bved  without  pomp  or  reti- 
nue^  unless  their  own  fortunes  ensbled 
them  to  do  it :  for  the  revenues  of  their 
office  consisted  in  voluntary  presents  firom 
the  people.  They  continued  firom  the  death 
of  Joshua  till  the  beginning  of  the  rsign  of 
SauL 

JUDGMENT,  hi  meUphysics,  a  faculty 
of  the  soul,  whereby  it  compares  ideas,  and 
perceives  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
—^In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pro* 
nounced  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal.,  by 
the  judge  or  court  by  which  it  is  tried. 
Judgtnents  are  either  interlocutory,  that  is, 
given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  on  some  in- 
termediate point,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  action. 

JU'DICES  SELECn,  in  Roman  anU* 
qnities,  were  persons  summoned  by  the 
prstor,  to  give  their  verdict  in  criminal 
matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  person  could  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted into  this  number  till  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Sortitia  Judicum,  or  im* 
paneUing  the  jury,  was  the  office  of  the 
Jadez  (^MMfioais,  and  was  performed  after 
both  parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each 
had  a  right  to  r^cct  or  challen^  whom 
they  pleaiied,  others  being  substituted  in 
their  room. 

JUGULA'RES,  in  ichthyology,  an  order 
of  fishes  in  the  Linncan  system,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
fore the  pectoral,  as  the  cod,  the  whiting, 
the  haddock,  &e. 

JUGULAR  VEINS,  hi  anatomy,  veins 
which  run  firom  the  head  down  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  are  divided,  firom  their  situ- 
ation, into  external  and  intenud.  The  mr- 
ternat,  or  tmpet;fMol  jugular  •ein,  receives 
the  blood  firom  the  flrontal,  angular,  tem- 
poral, auricular,  sublingual,  and  occipital 
veins.  The  inttmul,  or  deep-teated  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral 
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■iaiuet  of  the  dara  mater,  the  laiyngeal 
and  pharjmgeal  veto*.  Both  jugulan  unite, 
and  fonn,  with  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JU'JUBE,  a  half-diied  fruit  of  the  phim 
kind;  about  the  sise  and  shape  ot  an  olive, 
the  produce  of  the  lUkamniu  mypku»  of  Lin- 
naeus. Jvgubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  common, 
they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

JU'LIAN  PE'BIOD.in  chronologv,  sipi- 
fies  a  revolution  of  7980  years,  which  anses 
from  multiplying  the  solar  cycle,  the  cjrde 
of  the  moon,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  mto 
one  another.  This  period  is  of  great  use, 
as  the  standard  and  general  receptacle  of 
all  other  epochas,  periods,  and  cycles :  into 
this  as  into  a  large  ocean,  all  the  streams  of 
time  discbarge  themselves,  yet  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  peculiar  characters ;  and  had  his- 
torians remarked  the  number  of  each  cycle 
in  each  year  respectively,  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute  about  the  time  of  any  ac- 
tion  or  event  in  past  ages. — When  the 
Christian  era  commenced  4718  years  of  the 
Julian  period  were  elapsed,  4713  therefore 
being  added  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  will 
give  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

JULY*,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
It  was  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman 

J  ear,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Qamti/u; 
ut  received  the  name  of  July  in  compU- 
ment  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  reformed  the 
calendar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  this  month 
stood  as  it  does  now  vrith  us,  the  seventh 
in  order. 

JUN'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  UeMandrim,  order  1  Monogynia,  The 
species  consists  of  different  kinds  of  rushes, 
and  are  mostly  perennials. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in 
which  is  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  but 
the  sixth  of  the  year  as  reformed  by  Nnma 
and  Julius  Caesar.  Some  suppose  it  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus. It  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mercury. 

J  U'N  I P  E  R  T  R  B  E.  the  Juniperua  com. 
muni*,  the  berries  of  which  are  esteemed 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 
From  this  tree  has  also  been  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  san- 
darach  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  white 
drops,  more  transparent  than  mastic.  It 
is  almost  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  with 
which  it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  powder,  it  is  called 
pounce,  which  prevents  ink  from  sinking 
into  paper  where  erasures  have  been  made. 
—-The  Juniperut  /yeta  is  the  plant  which 
affords  the  true  frankincense  folibanumj. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  in  neat  repute  as 
a  medicine  for  affectmns  of  the  head  and 
breast ;  but  it  is  now  superseded  bj  mjrrrh, 

&c. Juniperut  aabinaj  or   Savin,  is   a 

powerful  and  active  medicine,  particularly 
m  promoting  the  fluid  secretions;  but  its 


heatiuf^  qualities  render  it  hnitfhl,  maleaa 
used  with  the  greatcBt  caution. 

JUPITER,  in  astronomy,  the  largest  of 
the  planets,  and  the  most  brilliant  ez- 
ceptidg  the  planet  Venus.  Jupiter  rerolves 
about  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  493  mil- 


lions of  miles  from  that  body,  and  his  peri* 
odical  revulutmn  is  estimated  at  4330  oaTS, 
14  hours,  39  min.,  S  sec,  or  about  twelve 


of  our  years.  His  longest 
nearlv  90,000  miles  in  length;  and  the 
lengtn  of  his  day  and  night  is  eqoal  to 
somewhat  less  than  ten  of  our  hoars.  It 
has  therefore  been  calculated  that  this 
planet  moves  in  his  orbit  at  the  rate  of 
25,000  miles  in  an  hour,  and  that  his  equa- 
torial parts  are  carried  as  swiftly  as  this 
round  the  axis,  which  is  25  times  fisster 
than  the  siniilar  parts  of  our  earth.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  with  what  are  called  by  us 
his  Bones  or  belts,  but  which  have  been' 
supposed  to  be  clouds.  The  axis  of  Jupiter 
is  so  neariy  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit  that  he  has  little  change  of  sea- 
sons. The  difference  in  the  length  of  his 
polar  and  eauatorial  diameters  is  equal  to 
6000  miles,  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as 
12  to  13.  This  is  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  quick  motion  round  his  axis.  Jupiter 
has  four  satellites  revolving  about  nim; 
these  are  frequently  eclipsed  m  the  shadow 
of  their  primary,  or  hidden  behind  his 
body,  and  the  great  subserviency  of  these 
eclipses  to  geography  and  narigation,  has 
occasioned  the  motions  of  the  satellites  to 
be  very  carefully  observed. 

JURISCON'SULT,  a  master  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
mtcrpreUtioQ  of  the  laws. 

JUllISDICTION,  in  iu  most  general 
sense,  is  the  power  to  make,  declare  or  ap- 

Sly  the  law ;  when  confined  to  the  judiciary 
epartmeot,  it  is  what  we  denominate  the 
Judicial  power,  the  right  of  administering 
justice  through  the  laws.  Inferior  couru 
have  jurisdiction  of  debt  and  trespass,  or  of 
smaller  offences  ;  the  supreme  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  treason,  murder,  and  other 
high  crimes. 

JURISPRU'DENCB.  the  scienee  which 
gives  a  knowledge  of  the  bws,  customs, 
and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  ur  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice — a  most  important  and  highly  use- 
ful study. 

JU'Ri,  in  law,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, sworn  to  decide  justly  on  the  matter 
before  them.  The  origin  of  the  trial  by  jury 
has  been  traced  back  to  a  very  eariv  period 
in  British  history,  and  seems,  indeed,  in 
some  form,  to  have  been  used  time  out  of 
mind.  The  constitution  of  England,  in 
committing  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  hands  of  juries,  has  subjected  them 
to  no  restraint  that  can  prevent  the  free 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  are  to  de- 
cide, not  only  upon  the  tuet,  bat  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  fact.  It  is  also  an  es- 
tablished maxim,  that  a  juror,  in  giving 
his  verdict,  is  to  be  governed  by  nothing 
but  his  own  opinion.  Chief-justice  Bales 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  History 
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ot  the  Coannoa  Law  of  Boriand.  cliap. 
12.  f  11.    "  Id  thii  recess  ot  the  jory,  they 
•re  to  consider  their  evidence,  to  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  force 
sad  efficBCf  of  their  testimonies ;  wherein, 
as  I  befim  said,  thejr  are  not  precisely 
boond  to  the  rules  of  the  oinl  law,  viz,  to 
hare  two  witnesses  to  prove  every  £set, 
onlees  it  he  in  cases  of  trouon,  nor  to  re- 
ject one  witness,  becaoae  he  is  sinale;  m 
alwam  to  believe  tvro  witnesses,  if  the  pro- 
babiuty  of  the  (kct  does  open  other  cireum- 
ataneea  reasonably  enconnter  them;  for  the 
trial  is  not  here  simply  by  witnesses,  bat 
bjfjmrp;  nay,  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  a  jury 
a|KMi  Uieir  own  knowledge  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  &lse,  that  a  witness  swore  to 
be  tnte,  or  ma^  know  a  witness  to  be  in- 
conapetent  or  incredible,  though  nothing 
be  objected  against  him— and  may  give 
their  verdict  accordingly.**    It  is  a  striking 
and  pleasmg  observanon  oi  De  Lolme,  that 
"  the  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Ju- 
ries is,  that  BO  man  in  England  ever  meets 
the  man  of  whom  he  can  say,  '  that  man 
has  a  power  to  decide  upon  my  death  or 
iifc.'  ■•    Juries  are  of  several  kinds ;  among 
these,  there  are,  in  the  polity  of  Britain. 
grand  and  jwMv  juries,  in  criminal  cases ; 
and  eeatsMM  andspeejoi  juries  in  ciriL— — 
The  GrtmdJtuj  consists  of  a  body  of  men  of 
some  consideration  in  their  county,  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  for  every  session  of 
the  peace,  every  eommissioa  of  oyer  and 
temuoer,  and  of  general  gad  delivery,  and 
to  whom  all  indictments  are  preferred.  The 
Mnnmont  of  a  grand  juror  reouires  him.  in 
general  terms,  "  to  attend,  and  inquire,  pre- 
sent, do,  and  execute,  all  those  things,  which 
shall  be  then  and  there  required  of  him." 
The  grand-jury  must  oonsiBt  of  twelve  per- 
sons at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.   The 
members  are  instructed  in  the  articles  of 
their  inquirr,  by  the  justice  who  presides 
on  the  bench.    They  then  withdraw,  to  sit 
sad    receive   indictments;  and  they   are 
only    to    hear   evidence   on  the  piurt   of 
the  prosecatitm:   for  the  finding  an  in- 
dictmeat  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
muxj  or  accusation,  which  is  afterward  to 
be  tried  and  determined:  and  the  grand- 
jnrf  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  there  be 
anflcient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to 
answer  it.    Formerlv,  the  grand  rarv  used 
to  indorse  their  decision  upon  the  indict- 
ment, in  the  Latin  tongne,  but  now,  they 
write  n,/on  an  indictment  which  they  re- 
ject, either  the  words.  "Not  a  true  bill,"  or 
"  Not  Iband,"  and  npon  one,  of  the  truth  of 

which  they  are  satisfled, "  A  true  BUI." 

The  P*tH  or  Petty  Jury  consists  of  twelve 
persons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  oflfimces,  and  of  all  issues  of  fact 
in  civil  cases  of  the  common  kw.  The  qua- 
fifications  of  petty  jurors  do  not  differ,  ge- 
nerally,  f^m  those  required  as  to  grand 
jurors,  their  duties  being  eonally  important, 
and  requiring  equal  intelligence.  When 
the  cause  is  called  for  trial,  if  all  the  jurors 
do  not  appear,  or  any  of  them  are  justly 
objected  Ut  and  set  aside,  the  deHcieney 


may  he  supfilied  from  among  the  by> 
atanders,  having  sdtable  qualifleations, 
which  is  caDed  taking  jurors  4e  tmUhw  eir- 
cum»tatUibiH»t  from  which  circumstance  the 
persons  thus  sdected  are  called  tefamea.  , 
——Sptcial  Jwni,  a  panel  composed  of  per-  i 
—    flttedhythekmdof  know.  I  | 


sons,  cMMetelly 

ledge  they  possess,  to'  try 

question.    There  are  also  special  juries  in 

cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  above  the 


I  peculiar  , 


JU'RT-MA8T,  a  temporary  or  oeeasional 
eeofthe 


mast,  used  in  the  plaee 

mainmast  when  it  is  broken  down  by  a 

storm. 

JUS'TICE,  in  law,  the  equitable  decision 
of  suits  and  prosecutions.  The  laws  of , 
England  have  frequently  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  system  formed 
of  so  many  broken  parts,  of  ordinanres 
promulgated  at  so  many  different  periods, 
adapted  to  so  many  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  indeed,  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  usage  and  preeedents,  and,  in  civil  cases, 
liable  to  be  changed  by  every  new  decision, 
should  appear  to  thoM^  who  look  for  pre. 
eision  and  order,  confrised  and  fonlty :  out 
whatever  censure  may  be  passed  npon  the 
unwieldy  volumes  of  this  code,  calumny 
herself  cannot  utter  a  breath  against  its 
administration.  The  law  of  England  may 
be  irregular;  but  its  justice  is  sacredly 
eorrect.—— Justice  n  4Uirib*ti*0  or  com- 
mutativt.  Distributive  justice  belongs  to 
magistrates  or  rulers ;  and  consists  in  dis- 
tributing to  every  man  that  right  or  equity 
which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of  that 
equity^  require.  Commutative  justice  con- 
sists in  (air  dealing  in  trade  and  mutual 
intercourse  between  man  and  niau. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  a  judicial 
magistrate,  or  person  appointed  by  the 
queen's  commission  to  keep  the  peace  of  i  he 
county  in  which  he  rerides.  Some  of  these, 
who  are  of  superior  rank  or  qtialit^,  are 
called  juttie«9  qf  the  quorum,  and  without 
the  presence  or  assent  of  these,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  no  business  of  importance 
can  be  dispatched.  A  justice  of  the  peaee, 
though  not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of 
great  importance,  as  the  first  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  had  befbie  him  in  regard  to 
arresting  persons  accused  of  grave  oOenees ; 
and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and  ad- 
judication for  small  offences. 

JUSTI'CIART,  or  C<mr<  ^JiuHetmrf.  in 
Scotland,  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  criminal  cases. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing 
good  reason  in  a  court,  why  one  has  done 
tite  thing  for  which  he  is  called  to  answer. 
Pleat  in  jueti^ti^n  must  set  forth  some 
special  matter  i  thus,  on  bein^  sued  for  a 
trespass,  a  person  may  justify  it  by  proving 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold ;  that  he 
entered  a  house,  in  order  to  apprehend  a 
felon ;  or  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a 
forftntore ;  or,  in  order  to  take  a  distress. 

In  theology,  jntti/leafien  siguifies  re 

mission  of  sin  and  absolution  from  guilt 
and  punishment,  or  an  act  of  free  grace  by 
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which  God  pardons  the  noner  and  accept* 
him  as  righteoas,  on  account  ci  the  atone* 
ment  of  Christ. 

JU'RIS  U'TRUM,  inlaw.awritin 
behalf  of  a  clergyman  whose  predecessor 
has  alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
chorch. 

JUS,  (UUnJ  in  iU  general  aeeeptatfen. 
signifies  that  which  is  right  or  oonibrmable 

to  law. Jmm  aeemeemdi,  in  law,  the  right 

of  sunrivorship  between  two  joint  tenants. 
Jut  fronm,  signifies,  in  genera),  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  These  are  a  part  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  though  they  differ 
in  many  things  from  the  general  laws  re- 
lating to  the  subject. /m  duplieaium, 

is  a  Muble  ri|^t,  and  is  used  when  a  person 
has  tbe  possession  of  a  thini^  as  well  as  a 
right  to  It.  Ju»  divi*mm^  is  that  which  is 
ordered  by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  is  ordered  hj  reason; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  exists 
only  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  essence 
beouise  that  which  is  ordered  by  our  rea- 


son is  to  be  referred  to  God,  as  its  origii^ 
equally  with  that  which  is  decreed  by  reve> 
laition.— — Jm  gentiwm,  the  law  of  nations* 
or  the  laws  established  between  different 
kingdoms  and  states,  in  relation  to  each 

other. /m  kereditatu,  the  right  or  law 

of  inheritance. Jum  patrenahUf  in  the 

eanon  law,  is  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
benefice;  or  a  kind  of  commission  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  inquire  who  is  the  rightlul 

patron  of  a  church. Ju»  jMSMMtoais,  n 

a  right  of  seisin  or  possession,  as  Jn$  pn- 
prieiatU  is  the  right  of  ownership  of  landsw 
ike. Ju$  ^iritium,  in  antiquitv,  the  full- 
est enjoyment  of  Roman  ciiixenship.  This 
is  also  called  Jus  civile  and  Jut  wrbmnuwk. 
Ju»  itmaginit,  the  right  of  using  pictures 
and  statues,  similar  to  the  modem  right  of 
bearing  coau  of  arms,  which  was  alkivred 
to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  or  them- 
selves had  borne  some  curule  office. 

JUVENA'LliB,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Nero,  when 
his  beard  was  first  shaven. 


K. 


K,  tbe  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
nsnally  denominated  a  guttural,  but  is  more 
properly  a  palatal,  being  formed  by  pressing 
the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth,  vrith  a  droression  of 
the  lower  iaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  the  hard  souna  of  e  before  e  and  i, 
where,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  e 
would  be  soft,  as  in  the  words  kept  and 
king:  it  is  seldom  at  the  end  of  words  ex- 
cept in  monosyllables,  as  cloek,  back,  &c.; 
being  geuerally  omitted  where  it  was  for- 
merly used,  as  in  mune,  public,  &c.  It  is 
used  between  a  vowel  and  the  sUent  e  final, 
as  ckoke,  broke,  &c.  Before  a  the  A  is  silent, 
as  in  km^t,  knee.  It  is  borrowed  firom  tbe 
Greek  iMppa,  and  was  hut  little  used  among 
the  Latins,  perhaps  never  but  in  words  bor- 
rowed fronvthe  Greek  language.  As  a  nu- 
meral K  was  put  for  250,  and  with  a  stroke 
at  the  top.  it  stood  for  35U,000. 

KAA'LING,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
starling,  common  in  China. 

KALEI'DOHCOPE,  an  optical  instm- 
ment  for  creatini^and  exhibiung  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  figures,  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  an  ever-varying  succession  m 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms.  It 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster ;  and  is  ehiefly 
used  by  calico-printers,  potters,  and  carpet- 
inanufacturers,  who  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  immense  variety  of  patterns.  In  its 
most  common  form,  the  Kaleidoacope  con- 
sists of  a  tin  tube,  containing  two  reflecting 
surfaces  inclined  to  each  other,  at  anv  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360".  The  eye- 
glass placed  immediately  against  the  end 
of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another  glass  si- 


milarly aitnated  at  the  other  end,  are  of 
common  transparent  glass.  The  tube  is 
continued  a  little  beyond  this  second  glass, 
and,  at  its  termination,  is  closed  by  a  ground 
glass,  whieh  can  be  put  on  and  off  In  tbe 
vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of 
coloured  glass,  and  other  small  bright  ob- 
jects are  put;  and  the  changes  produced  in 
their  position  by  turning  the  tnoe,  give  rise 
to  the  different  figures. 

KA'LI,  in  botany,  8at»ola  kali  or  glass- 
wort,  a  genus  of  marine  plants,  fh>m  which 
the  alkali  of  commerce  is  procured  by  bum- 

KALTtflA.  in  botanv,  a  beautiful  North 
American  genus  of  shrubs,  called  laurel, 
ivy-bush,  ouico-bush,  Ac,  havinr  coriace- 
ous, ever-green,  and  cup  shaped  flowers,  of 
a  fine  rose  or  purple  colour,  disposed  in 
large  corymbs.  It  is  naturally  allied  to 
rhododendron.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  box. 
This  shrub  is  in  great  request  in  our  gar- 
dens, firom  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
foliage. 

KAM'SIN,  the  name  given  to  a  hot  and 
dry  southerly  wind,  coramon  in  Enrpt  and 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  «  hich  prevaiu  more 
or  less  for  fifty  days.  On  the  approach  of 
this  wind  the  skv  becomes  dark  and  heavy, 
the  air  gray  and  thick,  and  filled  with  a 
dust  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  every 
where.  It  is  not  remarkably  hot  at  first, 
bnt  increases  in  heat  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, during  which  time  it  causes  a  diffi- 
Cttltv  of  breathing,  and  when  at  its  highest 
pitcn.  will  sometimes  cause  suffocation. 

KANGAROO',  in  loology,  a  singular  ani- 
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nud  peculiar  to  Australasia.  The  limbi  of 
the  KaDKHfoo  are  strangely  disproportioned, 
the  forelegs  being  small  and  short,  whilst 
the  hinder  are  long  and  powerfiil.  It  ia 
four  or  five  feet  lon^  with  a  tail  three  feet : 
Ha  uaual  position  u  standing  on  its  hina 
iieet,  ita  fore  feet  being  employed  like  those 
of  the  sqnirreL   It  lives  on  vegetables,  and. 


instead  of  walking,  takes  leaps  of  about  ftf> 
teen  feet.  It  is  nimisbed,  uke  the  opos- 
sum,  with  a  pouch  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 


a  receptade  for  iu  young  during  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  is  resorted  to  after  the  birth 
for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  protection. 
They  use  their  tails  and  hinder  feet  as  wea- 
pons of  defence.  When  they  are  pursued 
and  overtaken  bv  dogs,  they  turn,  and  seis- 
ing them  with  tneir  fore  feet,  strike  them 
violently  with  their  hinder  limbs,  thereby 
often  destroying  them.  The  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
roury,  somew  hat  resembling  mutton. 

KA'OLIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  earth 
which  ia  used  as  one  of  the  two  ingredients' 
in  porcelain.  Ita  ealoviX  is  white,  with  a 
shade  of  gray,  yellow,  or  red. 

KAB'PHOLITE,  a  recently-discovered 
mineral,  of  a  fibrous  atructure  and  a  yellow 
colour. 

KBCKXIN6,  among  seamen,  winding  or 
twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  bolt- 
rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 

KEDGE,  or  KEDG'EB,  a  small  anchor, 
used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  when  riding  in  a 

harbour  or  river. Kedffing,  setting  up 

the  sails,  and  letting  a  ship  drive  with  the 
;  tide  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide. 

KEEL,  the  lowest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
1  ship,  running  her  whole  length  from  the 
lower  part  ofher  stem  to  the  lower  part  of 
I  her  stem  post,  and  supporting  the  whole 
I  fttune.  Sometimes  a  second  keel,  or  faltt 
.  keel,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  under  the  first. 
.  A  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  ou  the  river 
'  Tyne  for  bringing  coals  from  Newcastle. 

I In  botany,  the  lower  part  of  a  papili- 

!  onaceons  corolla,  inclosin)^  the    stamens 

i  and  pistiL ^A  leaf  is  said  to  be  keeled 

when  it  has  a  longitudinal  prominence  on 
the  back. 
i  KEEL'-HAULING,  amongseamen,a 
punishment  of  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  firom  the  vard-arm  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  under  the  keel  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

KEEL'SON.  or  KELSON,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture a  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  laid 
withinside  across  all  the  timbers  over  the 
keel,  and  fastened  with  long  bolts ;  so  that  it 
forms  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keeU 
KEEP,  a  strong  tower  in  old  castles, 
where  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of 
extremity.  It  is  also  called  the  donjon,  or 
dungeon. 

KEEPER,  in  law,  an  officer  of  different 
descriptions,  as  the  keeper  of  the  great  teal, 
a  lord  by  hu  office,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  char- 
ters, commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king 
under  the  great  seal ;  the  keeper  qf  the  privy 
teal,  through  whose  bauds  pass  all  charters, 
&c  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal.  There 


is  also  the  keeper  ef  tkef&retiM,  the  ibecper  ^ 
the  eoMciLan  ofllcer  of  the  mint,  ftc 

KEEP'INO,  a  term  used  in  various 
branchea  of  the^fM  art*,  to  denote  the  just 
proportion  and  relation  of  the  various  parta. 
——In  paintinfc  it  aignifies  the  peculiar 
management  ofeolouxing  and  ckiaro  oamre, 
ao  as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  relievo 
in  different  objeeu,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive position  and  imi>ortance.  If  the  lights, 
shadows,  and  half  tints  be  not  in  proper 
keeping,  that  is,  in  their  exact  relative  pro- 
portion of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be 
effected,  and  without  due  opposition  ci 
Ught,  shade,  and  colours,  no  apparmt  aep*- 
ration  ot  objects  can  take  nlace. 

KELP,  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  marine 

{lant,  Bometimes  called  bv  the  same  name, 
ut  otherwise  known  by  the  denominationa 
of  sea-thongs,  laces,  and  glass-wort;  and 
which  is  a  thick- leaved  sort  of /Wm  or  sea- 
wrack.  Kali  is  a  species  of  this  plant. 
Kdp  ia  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of 
Bc^land  in  great  abundance ;  and,  in  the 
summer  months,  is  raked  together,  and 
dried,  as  hay,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
afterwards  bomt*  Since  the  duty  has  been 
taken  off  salt,  and  barilla  baa  come  into 
more  general  use  firom  the  same  cause,  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  has  greatly  declined ; 
but  at  one  time  not  less  than  30,000  tons  of 
this  artiide  was  annually  made  in  Scotland 
and  the  acljacent  isles. 

KER'MES,  in  eBtomol<^,  a  species  of  the 
insect  coccim,  found  in  the  excrescences  of  a 
species  of  oak-tree. It  ia  an  article  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing,  and  inferior  to 
nothing  but  cochineal  for  dyeing  scarlet. 
Kermee-grainM,  as  they  are  Okllec^  are  the 
dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  the 
species  eocene  iUeie,  which  lives  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  quereue  ie*  (prickly  oak).  In 
Germany,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  rural  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver 
annually  to  the  oonventa,  a  certain  quantity 
of  kermes.  (the  eocene  poloiuene)  among  the 
other  products  of  industry;  and  at  that 
period  this  dye-stuff  was  called  vermicnlna 
m  Latin,  and  vermiUion  in  French.  Kermes 
has  been  employed  fh>m  time  immemorial 
in  India  to  dye  silk,  and  was  also  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  dyers ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal,  it  has 
become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance. Kermee-mineral,  in  phar- 
macy, a  preparation  of  antimony,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  red  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  kermes.  ^ 

KESTREL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Palco,  with  yellow-legs,  a  brown  back, 
a  spotted  breast,  and  a  rounded  tail,  broad 
towards  the  end.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
about  the  sise  of  a  pigeon,  and  very  bold. 
It  builds  in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails 
and  other  small  birds. 

KETCH,  a  vessel  vrith  two  masts,  a  main 
and  mizen-mast,  usually  from  100  to  250 
tons  burden.  Ketches  are  Kcnerally  used 
as  yachts,  or  as  bomb- vessels ;  the  latter, 
which  are  built  remarkably  strong,  are  fur- 
nished with  aU  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  bombardment. 
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KKTCH^TF,  or  CATSUP,  a  saace  or  ve- 
getabk  gn.fj,  extracted  from  pickled  iniuh< 
tO0ai%  walniUs*  or  foB>ato«,  sc  Dr.Kiteh* 
ener,  who  in  nattcra  of  tUa  kind  may  be 
— ppoaed  toq^eak  like  an  accomplished 
eoonoissear,  bbts,  **  Mnahroom  gFBTjr  ap- 
proaches the  flanmr  of  meat  graTj  more 
than  any  other  v^etable  juice,  and  is  the 
best  soMtitnte  for  it  in  meafre  soups  and 
egtewatort  gravies !" 

KET.an  instrument  for  shuttingor  open- 
ing a  lock;  vix.  a  bent  lever  by  which  the 
bolt  of  a  lock  is  turned,  with  subdimions 

according  with  the  wards  of  the  locks. 

In  music,  the  name  of  the  Aindamental  note 
or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accom- 
modated, and  in  which  it  usually  begins 
and  idways  ends.  There  are  but  two  spe- 
cies of  k^s;  one  of  the  major,  and  one  of 
the  minor  mode,  all  the  keys  in  which  we 
employ  sharps  or  flats  being  deduced  from 
the  natural  keys  of  C  ma)or  and  A  minor, 
of  which  they  are  mere  transpositions.—— 
The  kejft  of  an  onan  or  pianoforte,  are 
movable  projecting  levers,  made  of  ivory  or 
wood,  so  placed  as  conveniently  to  receive 
the  fingers  of  the  performer,  bv  which  the 
mechanism  is  set  in  motion  and  the  sounds 
produced. 

KEY*- STONE,  in  architecture,  the  name 
for  those  stones  which  form  the  sweep  of 
an  arch,  but  more  particularly  the  last  or 
middle  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
or  vault. 

KUAN,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  the  north 
of  Asia  this  title  expresses  the  ftill  regal 
dignity;  but  there  are  also  khan*  of  pro- 
vinces, cities,  Ac  "This  is  the  word," 
says  Sir  William  Jones,  "so  variously  and 
so  erroneously  written  by  Europeans.  The 
sovereign  lord  of  Tartary  is  neither  the 
eham,  as  our  travellers  call  him,  nor  the 
kan,  as  Voltaire  aill  have  it ;  but  the  kkdn 
or  edn,  with  an  aspirate  on  the  first 
letter." 

KIIXNAPPING,  the  forcible  seising  and 
taking  away  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  carry  them  abroad.  This  is  an  of- 
fence at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory. 

KID'NEYBEAN,  a  garden  pulse,  so 
named  from  its  resembling  a  kidney  in 
shape ;  it  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
pistil  of  which  becomes  a  long  pod,  that  is 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  fully  formed. 

KIDTfETS,  in  anatomy,  two  oblong  flat- 
tened viscera,  or  glands,  the  ofllce  of  which 
is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 
One  of  these  glands  lies  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  back-bone.  At 
the  middle  of  each  kidney,  where  the  blood- 
vessels enter,  is  a  large  membranous  bag, 
called  the  pelvis,  which  diminishes  like  a 
Ainnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal,  (the  ureter) 
that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to 
the  bladder.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys  are 
generally  occasioned  by  excess  of   some 

KILXAS,  in  mineralogy,  an  srgfflaceoiM 
stone  of  a  pale  gray  or  greenish  gray,  of  a 
lamellar  or  coarsely  granular  texture,  found 
in  ComwalL 


KILDEB,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
plover,  common  in  America. 

KILN  (proB.  kit),  a  large  oven,  of  brick 
or  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  bnmin^  heas- 
ing,  orbardeniuK  any  thing. 

KIL'OGllAMME.  or  KIL'OGRAM,  in 
the  new  system  of  French  weiehts  and 
measures,  a  thousand  fframmea.  The  kilo- 
nam  is  equal  in  weight  to  five  drams  and  a 

KILOMETER,  in  the  French  system  of 
messures,  a  thousand  meters ;'  nearly  equal 
to  a  Quarter  of  a  French  league. 

KING,  in  ancient  and  naodcm  history, 
the  name  given  to  an  officer  who  exerdsas 
the  supreme  functions  of  politiod  govern- 
ment. Kings  are  ab»olutt  mnnarcbs,  when 
they  possess  the  powers  of  government 
without  control,  or  the  entira  aovereignty 
over  a  nation  ;  and  limited  monarchs,  when 
their  power  is  restrained  bv  fixed  laws ;  ke- 
reditarf,  when  they  hold  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment by  right  of  birth  or  inheritanee; 
and  eUctivt,  when  raised  to  the  tiiroae  by 

choice. A  king  of  England's  power  ^' 

limited.    "He  has  the  iweiogBtiveof  eoi 
manding  armiet 
but  without  the 

meat  he  cannot 

bestow  places  and  employmenta ;— but  with- 
out his  parliament  be  cannot  pay  the  sala- 
ries attending  on  them.  He  eaa  declare 
war;  but  vrithout  his  pailiament  it  ia  im- 
possible for  him  to  carrr  it  on.  In  a  word, 
the  royal  prerogative,  oestitnte  as  it  is  of 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a  vast 
bod^  which  cannot  of  itsdf  acoom|diah  its 
motions ;  or,  if  you  irfeas^  it  ia  like  a  ddp 
completely  equipped,  but  flpom  wUeh  the 
parluunent  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the 
water  and  leave  it  a-ground,— and  alao  set 
it  afloat  again  by  granting  subsides."  Hie 
law  ascribes  to  a  king  of  EngUad,  in  his 
jMfif  lea/  capacity,  immortality,  fbr  "  the  king 
never  dies ;"  and  on  bis  deoeaae,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is  vested, 
without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  atenee 
in  his  heir. 

KING  AT  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  an  ofllcs 
of  great  antiquity,  whose  business  is  to  di- 
rect the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapter^ 
and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  Ib 
England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms; 
Gmrter,  ClartneieuM,  and  JVarray;  the  first 
is  called  prineipol  king  mt  orsia,  the  two 
others  provineial  kingt :  the  latter  [wsrrt- 
rop]  officiates  north  of  the  Trent.  There  are 
also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  and 
UUfer  king  at  arms  fbr  Ireland. 

KIN6'£k)M,  in  natural  historr,  ai 
division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  i 
the  mintral,  and  the  ^getmbU  kimgdnut  ia 
the  Linncan  system.—— In  Scripture,  by 
kingdoMt  or  God's  kingdtm^  is  meant  the 
government  or  universal  dominion  of  God. 

KINO'FISHEB,  in  omithobgy,  the  Af- 
eeio  of  LinuKos,  a  genus  of  birds,  distm* 
gnished  by  a  long^  straight,  sharp  biH; 
strong  (bet;  wings  rather  abort;  body 
thick  and  compact;  head  large  and  cIimi> 
~~tted:  and  plumage  thidc  and  flossy.  Hm 
freqi 


cand^oasT. 
quenu  the  banka  of  ri 
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whent  it  patiently  watches  till  a  fish  mp- 
its  station,  when  it  dives  into  the 


water  and  brings  np  its  prey,  which  it  soon 
devours.     [See  HaiiCtok.]      « 

KINGS,  Books  or,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Jodah,  firom  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  for  the  space  of  near  aiz  hundred 

^*kTnG'S  bench  [Bahcus  Rseivs). 
so  called  because  the  king  used  formeriy  to 
sit  there  in  person.  It  is  the  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  this  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three 
puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  hear  and  de- 
termine, for  the  most  part,  all  pleas  which 
concern  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  very  extensive.  lu  justices  are 
sovereign  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of 
gaoi  delivery  and  of  eyre ;  supreme  conserva- 
tors  of  the  peace;  and  coroners  throughout 
England,  some  provincial  jurisdictions  ex- 
cepted. They  have  cognisance  of  aU  mat- 
ters of  a  criminal  and  public  nature,  judi- 
cially  brought  before  them,  to  give  re<nedy 
either  by  the  common  law,  or  oy  sutute; 
and  their  power  is  original  and  ordinary  t 
that  is,  after  the  king  has  appointed  them, 
they  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction  from 
him,  but  from  the  law.    Whatever  crime  is 


Kl'NlC  ACID,  sometiniis  CHllnl  CI^ 
cno'nic  Acid,  being  obtaint^  from  thr 
cinchona  bariu  It  nms  salts  called  ki- 
nates. 

KI'NO,  in  medicine,  a  gum  nMn  obuined 
ftom  a  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  woundinc  its 
bark,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop 
by  drop,  and.  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is 
'  ■      ►  hard 


the  public  good,  thou^  it  does  not 
iiuure  any  particular  pcarson,  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  justice  ot  this  court;  and 
no  subject  can  suffer  any  kind  of  unlawful 
violenee  or  iiuuT  to  his  person,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  but  he  may  here  have  a  proper 
remedy :  not  only  by  way  of  satis&ction  in 
damages,  but  by  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender :  for  this  court  is  considered 
as  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  all  the 
subjecu  of  the  realm.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  this  court  to  inflict  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  punishmeut  more  severe,  on 
offenders.  It  may  commit  to  any  prison  it 
shall  think  pnqier ;  and  the  law  allows  no 
other  court  to  remove  or  bail  persons  it 
imprisons:  but  this  court  inay  grant  a 
ktiiem»-eorpu*  to  relieve  persons  imprisoned 
by  any  other  authority  or  means.  This 
•ourt  can  try  all  eanscs  capable  of  coming 
before  a  jury,  in  many  of  which  the  king 
I  [or  queen]  is  plaintiff;  but  the  eoaiMm- 
'  pUmt,  only  those  between  subject  and  sub- 
!  ject.  [Since  the  accession  of  queen  Vie- 
;  toria»  it  has  been  customary  to  designate 
this  the  court  *^  Qaetn'*  Bemeh ;  a  practice 
«hieh  has  our  hearty  commendation ;  and 
I  we  kiucerely  hope  that  noulira-Uiyalist  will 
imagine  that  are  are  deflcieut  in  respect  fof 
'  our  gracious  sovereign.  be«-ause  we  have 
not  liM|»p«ned  to  place  this  article  under 
the  letter  Q.1 
KING'S  EVIL,  in  medicine,  a  scrofUloua 


winch  the  glands  are  ulcerated. 
I  The  gift  of  cnnng  this  diaease  was  formerly 
atinbuled  (o  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eiig* 
land,  aud  had  its  origiu  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Cfuifesftor.  The  practice  of 
iomekinff  /er  tkt  ev^l  (as  it  was  termed)  u 
BOW  abolished. 


formed  into  hard  masses.    It 
common  tisc,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eiBca- 
cious  vegetable  astringents,  or  styptics,  in 
the  materia  medica. 

KI'OSK  (a  TurkUh  vrord),  a  kind  of 
summer-house,  or  open  pavilion,  with  a  tent- 
ahaped  roof,  and  supported  by  pillars.  Ki- 
9*k*  have  been  introduced  from  Turkey  and 
Persia  into  European  gardens,  which  they 
greatly  serve  to  embelluh. 

KIPTEB,  a  term  applied  to  a  salmon 
when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  they  are  so  considered. 

KIEK,  in  Scotland,  a  church. Kirk- 

BUM,  one  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Kirkteuiont,  an  inferior  church -judicatory, 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish. 

KIRSCH'WASSEB,  a  spirituous  li(|nor 
obtained  by  fermenting  and  oistilling  brmsed 
cherries,  odled  kirtekeu  in  German. 

KIP-CAT,  a  term  applied  to  a  portrait 
three-fourths  less  than  a  half-length.  The 
word  originated  with  a  club  in  London,  to 
which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged;  and 
was  so  called  firom  one  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  served  the  said  dub  with 
mutton  pies  I 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  falcon  kind, 
remarkable  for  gudinc  through  the  air 
without  often  moving  Its  wings.  The  tail 
is  forked,  which  distinguishes  it  trom  all 
other  British  birds  of  prey. Kit0,  a  play- 
thing for  boys,  consisting  of  a  slight  wooden 
firame  covered  with  F«per,  and  constructed 
so  as  to  rise  in  the  air,  where  by  the  aid  of 
a  long  string  it  may  be  allowed  to  fly  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  one  who  holds  it. 

KNEE'-PAN,  in  anatomy,  the  pmteUm,  a 
little  round  bone  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee. 

KNEES,  in  naval  architecture,  pieces 
of  timber  bowed  like  a  knee,  which  bind 

the  beams  and  side  timbers  together. 

Kneet,  in  Russia,  nobles  of  the  first  class 
descended  from  the  former  ruling  families 
of  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

KNIGHT,  a  title  of  honour,  originally 
bestowed  on  every  young  man  of  rank  or 
honour,  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  privi- 
l^e  of  bearing  anus.  It  is  now  an  order  of 
gentlemen  next  to  baronets,  or  a  mere  ho- 
norary distinct  ion,  which  entitles  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  conferrred  to  be  styled 
Sir,  and  his  wtfo  Lmd^.  A  knight  is  now 
made  by  the  sovereign  touching  him  with  a 
sword  as  he  kneels,  and  saying  **  Rise  up. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips;"  w  whatever  may  be 
the  name  of  him  who  receives  the  honour 
of  knighthood.— [There  ceriainly  has  been 
no  man,  in  modem  times,  who  more  truly 
deserved  some  especial  mark  of  his  sove- 
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^fte  Scientific  antJ  HHttrare  treasure ; 


[kka 


reiini'a  favour,  than  the  gentleman  wh<we 
naiue  we  have  here  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 

I  troduce;  and  we  make  no  apology  to  oar 

;  readers  for  M>-doing{  being  convinced  that 
vire  only  resuond  to  the  feeUngs  of  every 

*  right-minded  Briton  in  thus  offenmf  him 
our  humble  and  unaffected  tribute  ofgrati- 
tude  for  hit  heroic  conduct,  when,  as  the 

I  roavor  of  Newport,  in  1839,  he  so  effectually 
reaiated  the  misguided  Chartista,  and  there- 
by prevented  scenes  of  tumult,  which,  but 
for  his  bold  and  judicious  measures,  might 
have  convulsed  the  whole  kingdom.   "  Pal' 

vanderimg 

Ki  iM  enthu- 

sii  ed  by  his 

esi  design  of 

ex  was  to  be 

re(  in  which 

th  lemanded 

sn  oetry  has 

El  entures  of 
I  tn  truth, 
condition 
of  given  rise 
to  oxdjf  a  de- 
Til  primitive 
ph  I  to  enter 
ini  ee  sprung 
thi  id.  From 
}^  ily  befaU- 
»o.l  the  orders 
"»  B.  2,  The 
Pfi  i  birth  to 
*"'  It  present 
f?  ere    men- 


^  itinguish- 

*<*  md  kono- 

*^'  lend  such 

**  ■"*.•••  «w»Mcrc  u>  uieir  cuuBuiuiiOns,  as  in 

requiring  vows  of  celibacy,  &c.  and  the  se- 
cond, those  which  are  merely  titular.  The 
Teutonic  order  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
w>e  order  of  the  Garter  of  the  latter.  3, 
The  union  of  chivalry  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  the  decay  of  both,  gave  rise  to 
kniarht-service,  and  the  compulsion  of  land- 
holders   to  become   knights.     [See  Cui- 

KNI&HT.MAR'SHAL,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  household  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  who  has  Jurisdiction  and  CMrnizauce 
?'  °"«nce«  committed  within  the  house- 
lioid  and  verge,  and  of  aU  contracts  made 
thetein,  a  member  of  the  honaehohl  beinic 
one  of  the  nartiea.  * 

KNIGHT  OFTHB  SHIRE,  amemberof 
parliament  representing  a  «*ir«,  in  eontrn- 
«Mtinction  to  a  burgess,  who  represents 
•  ,?*»">?«'»•  A  kniRht  of  the  shire  is  so 
caUed,  because,  as  the  terwu  of  the  wnt  for 
.Itri?**  •*;?"  require,  it  was  formerly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  a  knight.    This  re 

eeived  a  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the 
STrLT^  coMtrained  to  be  a  knight ;  but 
U.iS^„  *  "jy  P*"°»  "»T  be  chosen  to  tlU 

worth  «?J!:'*'*  ^"  "  *^^«"  '■♦•^  i°  »*"d 
If  i;?.^^  P*-"'  annum. 
KNlGHT'-SEaviCE,  a  tenure  of 


instituted  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
mith  the  riew of  reviving  political  Tigoar. 
It  original!}  consisted  in  investiture  of  lands, 
upon  express  condition  that  the  person  so 
invested  should  serve  in  the  wars  of  his  lord. 
This  duty  was  subsequently  compounded 
for,  by  the  payment  or  sums  of  money  ou 
various  occasions ;  and,  at  length  by  statute 
13  Car.  II.  the  whole  was  abolished. 

KNOT,  in  seaman's  language,  a  division 
of  the  log-line  which  answers  to  half  a  mi- 
nute, as  a  mile  does  to  an  hour,  or  it  is 
the  hnndred-and-twetatieth  part  of  a  mile. 
Hence,  when  a  ship  goes  eight  miles  an  hour, 

she  is  said  to  go  eight  knot*. Knot,  in 

oruthology,  a  len  bird,  the  flesh  of  wfaidi  is 
very  delicious. 

KNOUT,  a  mode  of  pnnishment  in  Rus- 
sia, which  at  one  time  was  exercised  with 
the  greatest  possible  barbarity,  bnt  which 

is  pinnr  Ion  <n>n<>l.  thnnirh  it   at  present  COH- 

sis  ig  on  the  back  with 

a  I  K)int  of  which  wire 

is  'ly,  in  addition  to 

thi  p,  and  the  ears  were 

cu 

:  infinrmation  whieh 
th(  er  by  its  ovm  expe- 

rie  my  of  others.    "Hie 

beucuuoi  use  u>  •%•«/•</>« Jif«  is  wisdomi.  That 
portion  of  knowledge,  the  truth- of  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  is  scteiie*. 

KO^A,  in  Koology,  a  species  of  antdop^ 
with  horns  close  at  the  base. 

KO'BOB,  in  aoology,  a  Tenonuras  serpent 
of  America. 

KOL'LTRITE,  in  ndneralogy,  a  variety 

wl  gray   or 

sQiceooa 
eai  der,  and 


1  >pe  with 

sle  *^ 

]  Dtoxicat- 

inj  rtars,  by 

fei  ilk. 

J  a  variety 

of  I  colour, 

tr«  y.     It  is 

foi 

I  monster, 

■ai  le  coasts 

of  it  are  so 

mi __, , .    .„_„   «icur  the 

charge  of  gross  credulity  ourselves,  or  an 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
others,  we  shall  merely  copy  a  few  lines 
from  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who 
has  described  it  at  great  length.  "Its  back 
or  upper  part,"  says  he,  "  wliich  seems  to 
be  in  apoearance  about  an  English  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference  looks  at  first 
like  a  number  of  small  islands,  surrounded 
with  something  that  floats  and  fluctuates 
like  sea-weed.  Here  and  there  a  large  ris- 
ing is  obaeiyed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  smaU  fishes  are  seen  con- 
tinually leaping  about,  till  they  roU  off  into 
the  water  Irom  the  sides  of  it.    At  last,  ae- 
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Tcral  bright  pointa  or  horbs  appear,  which 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  ther 
riae  aboTe  the  aorface  of  the  water;  and 
■ometimea  they  stand  up  as  high  and 
large  aa  the  masts  of  middle-sized  Teasels. 
It  aeeras  these  are  the  creature's  arms ;  and 
it  la  aaid,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  man  of-war,  the^  would  pull  it  down 
to  the  bottom.  After  this  monster  has  been 
on  the  suirface  of  the  water  a  short  time,  it 
begina  alowly  to  sink  again;  and  then  the 
danger  ia  aa  great  as  before,  because  the 
motion  of  hia  sinking  causes  such  a  swell 
in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool, 
that  it  drawa  ererjr  thing  down  with  it." 
No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being 
forably  reminded  of  the  wonderful  stories 
we  haTe  beard  of  late  years  reroecting  the 
■eA-serpcnta  seen  on  the  Nortn-American 
eoaata.  And  whatever  may  be  the  animal 
which  haa  given  rise  to  these  stories,  the 
krmien  deacribed  by  Pontoppidan  can  hardly 
be  anppoaed  to  be  a  nil  existence.  It 
haa  been  supposed,  and  not  without  a 
show  of  great  probability,  that  the  account 
grew  out  of  the  iqppeaxanca  of  rocka  only 


riaible  at  certain  seasons,  or  of  floating 
islands,  Ac  Yet  that  monsters  of  pro- 
digious dimensions,  dissimilar  from  any 
known  species,  have  been  met  with  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  every  authenticated  account  of 
such,  at  least  claims  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 

KRE'OSOTE,  in  chemistry,  the  anti-pu. 
treseent  principle  of  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
an  oily,  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  pos* 
sassing  peat  refirangibiiity.  Its  odour  is 
penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  similar  to 
that  of  smoked  beef.  This  substance  forms 
numerous  interesting  compounds  with  acids 
and  alkalies ;  but  of  aU  the  organic  acids, 
the  acetic  seems  to  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  kreoaote,  uniting  with  u  ia  every  pro- 
portion. 

KU'FIC,  the  ancient  lettcra  of  the  Arabia 
ao  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KT'ANITE,  a  mineral  found  both  massive 
and  in  regular  crjrstalst  its  prendling  co- 
tour  is  blue,  but  it  occurs  also  in  various 
shades  of  gray,  peen,  and  bluish  white.  It 
ia  infusible  by  tne  common  blowpipe. 


L. 


I^  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet.   It  ia  a  semi-vowel,  formed  in  the 
~  '%  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  fiwe-nart  of 
pidate,  with  the  mouth  crnen.    Tnere  is 


the 

the  palate. 


something  of  aspiration  in  its  sonnd,  and 
British   ancestors  usually 


doubled  it,  or  added  an  A  to  it;  as  in  Uow, 
or  lAim,  a  temple.  In  English  words  of  one 
syllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  aa  in  all, 
wall,  mill,  fvett,  ftc.  but  not  after  diph- 
thongs and  digraphs,  as  fntl,  fool,  priol, 
ffrowl,  fbal,  ftc.;  words  of  more  syllables 
than'  one,  aa  feretel,  proporti«nal,  ftc,  are 
written  vrith  a  single  I.  In  some  words  I  is 
mute,  aa  in  ia^,  calf,  talk,  ehalk.  It  may 
be  placed  after  most  of  the  consonants,  as 
in  blue,  clear,  JIame,  &c.,  but  before  none  of 
them.  Aa  a  mimeral  letter,  L  denotes  M ; 
and  with  a  daab  over  it,  60,000. 

LA,   in  mosic,   the  syllabic  by  which 
Guido  denotes  the  last  sound  of  each  hexa- 


chord:  if  it  begins  in  C,it  ai 

A;  if  in  G,  to  B;  and  if  in  P,  to  D. 

LAB'ADISTS,  a  sect  who  Kved  in  the 
17th  century,  the  followers  of  Jean  de  Laba- 
die,  who  held  that  God  can  and  does  deceive 
men,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
not  required,  and  other  heretical  opinions. 

LA'BARUM,  in  Boman  antiquity,  the 
standard  borne  before  the  empercnrs;  being 
a  rich  porple  atreamer,  supported  by  a 
suear.  ft  was  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 
md  standard,  upon  whieh  Consuntine, 
httur  his  conversion,  blasoned  the  mono- 
gram of  Cbriat. 


LABDANUM,  or  LAD'ANUM,  a  reshi 
of  the  scrfter  kind,  though  of  too  firm  a  con- 
sistence to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid  ones. 
It  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  Ciatu* 
Imduni^fera,  a  shrub  whieh  grows  in  Arabia, 
Candia,  and  other  paru  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  used  in  medidne^  chiefly  in  external 


applicatioBS. 
LA'l 


BEL,   in   heraldry,   a  flUet  usually 

placed  in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the 
coat  without  touching  its  extremities.  It 
is  adorned  vrith  pendants ;  and  when  there 
are  above  three  of  these,  the  number  must 
be  specified  in  blaatming.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  of  a  second  brother,  and  is 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  differ- 


LA'BIA,  in  anatomv,  the  lips,  the  red 
part  of  which  is  called  JVe/aM«ai;  the 
aphineter,  Orhieulmri*  XaMenun;  and  the 
cuticle,  BpitktHum. 

LA'BIALS,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
those  letters  which  are  pronounced  chiefly 
by  meana  of  the  lips.— —In  anatomy,  an 
epithet  for  the  arteries  and  glands  which 
belong  to  the  lips. 

LABIATE,  or  LA'BIATED,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  monopetalons  flowers,  con* 
sisting  of  a  narrow  tube,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
dirided  into  two  or  more  lips. 

LAB'OBATORT,  a  workshop  or  building 
properly  fitted  up  vtith  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  various  operations,  processes,  and 
ex]ierimentB,  that  may  be  required  by  the 
practical  chemist. Laboratory,  in  mili- 
tary affidrs,  signifies  a  place  where  all  sorU 
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^^t  Scientist  anti  XittratQ  ^rcositro ; 


[lac 


of  ftre-woriu  are  prepared,  both  for  actual 
service  and  experimenU.— — The  word  ia 
alao  naed  to  denote  aay  place  wherein  a 
aerie*  of  operations  are  performed;  hence 
the  atomacB  is  eaUed  the  grand  labontttrif 
of  the  hamaA  bodv. 

LA'BOUB,  bodily  exertion  in  occapations 
by  which  subsistence  is  obtained,  as  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  ftc  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  that  degree  of  intellectnal 
exertion  or  ap|»lication  of  the  mind  which 
occasions  weariness.  In  the  fbrmer  senses 
however,  its  use  is  most  legitimata.— It 
is  somewhat  curioos  to  mark  the  progres- 
sive advance  in  the  prices  of  labour  durinc 
the  last  MO  years,  with  the  prices  of  provi- 
visicms ;  and  satisfisetory  at  the  same  time 
to  know,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
artisan,  of  every  descripticm,  have  risen  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  wheat,  by 
the  price  of  which  their  wages  were  origi- 
nally regulated.  In  the  year  1861.  ift  Bdw. 
IIL  wheat  was  1«.  IM.  per  busheL  Tha 
following  are  the  rates  of  wagw  at  that 
time,  as  established  by  law:  Haymakcra 
III.  per  day.  A  mower  of  meadows  M.  per 
day,  or  6A  an  acre.  Beapers  of  com,  in  the 
first  week  of  Au^t,  id.,  in  the  second,  id, 
per  day,  and  so  tiU  the  end  of  August,  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding 
their  own  tools.  For  threshing  a  quarter  of 
wheat  or  rye,  t\d. ;  a  quarter  of  barley, 
baaus,  peas,  and  oats,  1  %d.  A  Bsaster  car- 
penter, Sd.  a  day ;  other  carpenters,  %d,  a 
day.  A  nuwter  mason.  Ad,  per  day ;  other 
masons,  8d.  per  day,  and  their  servants  1  ^  A 
per  day.  Nearly  a  century  after,  <.  «.  in 
1455.  23  Henry  VI.,  the  wages  were— Fmr  a 
bailiff  of  husbandnr*  S3*.  Ad„  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  &•.,  with  meat 
and  drink ;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd, 
30«^  clothing  4«. ;  boy  under  14  years,  6a., 
clothing, 3«.  Freemason,  or  master  car- 
penter, 4d.  per  day ;  without  meat  or  drink, 
&%d,  Maater  tiler  or  slater,  mason  or  mean 
carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concerned  in 
huilding,  8d.  per  day;  without  meat  and 
drink,  4  ^«d ;  every  other  laboum  3d.  a  day  t 
without  meat  and  drink  ZS\d„  after  Michael- 
mas to  abate  in  proportion.  In  time  of 
harvest,  a  mowar  4d.  a  day,  without  meat 
and  drink  6d,t  reaper  or  carter,  Srf.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  6d.;  woman  ia- 
bourer,  and  other  labourers,  Sd.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  A%d,  per  day.— — 
Ib  a  late  "  Factory  Comniiasion  Beport," 
the  couiparative  prices  of  labour  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  are  thus  stated : — 
Tbe  factory  operative  m  England  works  69 
hours  per  week,  for  which,  on  an  average, 
he  has  11«.  wages;  in  France  he  works 
hrom  72  to  84  hours,  and  has  &«.  8<<.;  in 
Bwitserland  he  works  from  7  S  to  84  hours, 
and  lia*  U.  bd. ;  in  the  Tyrol  he  works  from 
72  to  80  hours,  and  lias  4«. ;  in  Snxony  he 
works  7*2  hours,  and  has  3«.  6d. ;  in  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  he  works  94  hours,  and  has  S«.  6d, 

LAB'RADORiTB,  a  mineral  found  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  alao  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  variety  of  opaline  felspar,  and 
reflects  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  falls  un  it. 


LAB'TBINTH,  a  mate,  or  place  full  of 
intricate  windings,  which  render*  it  difficult 
to  find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  en* 
trance.  The  labyrinth  of  Ef^ypt,  built  by 
Fsammeticus  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Nilr, 
contained  uue  tliousand  bouses  and  t«  elve 
royal  palsc<*s,  all  covered  with  marble. 
There  were  also  many  other  celebrati'd 
labyrinths  in  antiquity ;  snch  as  those  of 
Chnete,  Clusinm,  Ac— — laAyriitfA.  in  ana> 
tomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  behiad 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

LAC.  LACK,  or  GUM-LAC,  a  concrete 
brittle  substance  (not  a  gmm,  thouKh  so 
called,  but  a  reain).  It  is  deposited  on  dif- 
fierent  kinds  of  trees  in  the  East- Indies, 
a  species  of  insects  of  the  eocbiiteal 
Some  of  the  dead  insects  remaining 
in  their  cells  give  the  whole  a  red  colour. 
That  sort  of  lac  which  is  called  ttiekUc,  i* 
the  wax  adhering  to  email  Mick*  or  branche*, 
and  whieh  ia  unprepared.    This  lac,  when 


by  a  I 
kind. 


separated 
ed,  anddc 


from  the  sticks,  grossly  powdt 

,  and  deprived  of  its  colour,  fisr  tne  sake 
of  die  dyes,  and  other  purpoaes,  is  called 
•aad-tee.  When  the  stick-lac  is  freed  from 
iu  impurities  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  fbrmed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
•*«/l.l«e.  United  with  ivory-black,  ot  ver- 
milion, it  forms  black  and  red  aralmy  waa. 
A  solutisB  with  borax,  odonred  by  tamip- 
blaek.  eonstitutea  Indian  ink,  hue,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by 
diflinrent  methods  of  preparation,  forms 
various  kinds  oi  vamiMhe$  and  lueker*.  In 
the  East  it  is  mneh  used  for  trinkets. 

LAC'CIC,  pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced 
firom  it ;  aa,  laceid  acid.  i 

LACE,  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  used 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  made  of  gilt  and 
silver  thread,  silk,  cotton,  or  of  fiax.  Tbe 
moat  celebrated  and  costly  is  made  at  Brus- 
sels. Much  used  to  be  made  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, called  pillow  or  bobbin  lace, 
from  being  woven  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion 
bv  means  of  bobbins ;  but  the  machine  lace 
or  England  is  now  equal  to  any,  and  much 
cheaper.  In  spedcing  of  the  modem  ma- 
chine-made bobbin-net  *'    «»    — 

this  elegant   texture 

Bnckiugw 
superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  point  net  and  wMp  lace,  which 
had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved 
the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may  be  said  to 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  In 
dustry  in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  ma- 
chineiy ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames 
being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious 
chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  ssechanical 
device,  as  that  is  bevond  a  common  roasting- 
jack."  A  reek  of  face,  is  a  certain  length 
of  work  counted  perpendicularlT,,and  eon- 
tains  240  meshes  or  holes ;  and  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  eco- 
nomy in  tnis  manufteture.  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  making  a  rmek,  which  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  8«.  6<(.,  is  now  not  more  than  one 
penny  !  — —  Laee  made  Ajr  CaterftiVart.  This 
moat  extraordinary  and  ingeniona  species 
of  manufacture  has  been  contrired  Vy  an 
officer  of  engineers  residing  in  the  aif  of 


ibin-net  lace.  Dr.  Ure  aavs, 
all    the 


"  this  elegant  texture  possesses 
strength  and  re^iularity  of  tbe  old  1 
ham  wee,  and  la  far  superior  in  i 
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Momch.  It  conusts  of  lace  and  veils,  with 

„j, ._  .u .-  „-:„._  by 

ca  of 

pr  ite 

of  pe- 

d<  M 
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tender  traosparent  vessels, 
I  possessed  at  aii  iuHnite  number  of  valves. 
,  which  convejr  the  chyle  fitom  the  mesentery 
I  to  the  thoracic  dnct. 

LACTIC  A''C1D,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 

procured  fh>m  sour  milk  by  precipitating  it 

with  lime  water  and  separating  the  lime 

I  with  oxalic  acid.  '  (t  is  supposed  to  consist 

,  ot  acetic  acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 

small  portion  of  iron  and  an  animal  matter. 

>  Lactie  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids 

;  of  the  animal  body,  either  ftce  or  saturated 

I  with  alkaline  matter. 

LACTIF'EROUS,  in  boUn; 


DUB,  in  botany,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  plants  abounding  with  a 
milky  Juice,  as  the  sow-thistle,  and  the  like. 
LACTU'CA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 


be,  I 
far 


geni 
Poli 


LACH'RTMAL,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  paru  of  the  eye,  from  their  serving 
to  sccRte  or  convey  away  tlie  tears,  as  the 
Imvkaymtmi  dmett,  the  i«eAr|rauU  glmmd, 

JLACUKTM'ATOftT,  in  anUqnity,  a  ves- 
sel  in  which  were  coUeeted  the  tears  of  a 
deceased  person's  fnends,  and  preserved 
akHur  with  the  ashes  and  um.  It  was  a 
BBtaU  f^aas  bottle  or  pliial,  many  of  wbich 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  and  sepal* 
chrca  of  cIm  andents. 

LA'CINQ,  among  mariners,  the  rope  or 
Use  used  t«  confine  the  heads  of  sails  to 
their  yarda. 

I«ACUriATBD,  in  botany,  an  enlthei 
denoting  a  leaf  which  has  several  sinuses 
down  to  the  middle,  and  the  lobes  which 
aeaarate  tlMse  indented  or  jagged. 

LACK»  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
100.000  rupcca  in  Indian  abont   lifiOOl. 

*  LACTQUEB,  or  LACK'EB,  a  sort  of  var- 
Bisk  applied  to  tin,  brass,  or  other  metals. 
The  basia  of  lacquer  is  a  solution  of  the 
resinoaa  aobatance  of  seed-lac,  or  tkell-lae, 
in  spirtu  of  wine.  In  order  to  give  a  golden 
eokmr  to  the  solution,  two  paru  of  ga 


n  gam> 
When 


boge  are  added  to  one  of  anuotto.  When 
aiiver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  laeqnered.  a  larger 
qnnntity  of  the  eolonring  materials  is  requi- 
site than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to 
be  laid  on  braaa. 

LACTE'A  FBThKia,  u  medicine,  the 
nuUi  fever. 

J«ACT£ALS»  or  LACTKAL  VESSELS, 


JUS  of  plants,  class  Sjfngeiuma,  order 
Ipgamia  mquaH*.  The  Laetuem  Mftve,  or 
common.lettnce,  a  cooling  saUd  herb,  pos- 
sessed of  narootie  properties,  but  affording 
no  nutriment.  Lettuce  formed  the  opium 
of  Galen  in  his  oM  age;  a  proof  that,  in  the 
warmer  cliomtea,  it  moat  have  a  hi^ier  do- 
me of  narcotic  power  than  it 

thia  oonntry.^ ^lerhwe 

seented  lettuce,  is  a  conunon  plant  in  our 
,  hedges  and  ditches,  which  has  a  strong  un- 
I  grateful  smell,  resembling  that  of  opium, 
I  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  It  abounds 
I  with  a  milky  jniee,  resembling  that  of  the 

I  LA'DINO,  a  term  applied  to  the  goods  in 
a  ship,  whose  onantity  is  limited  hj  her 
own  tonnage,  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
'*^    tooi» isgreater than  water. 

k'DT.  This  word  oririnally  appertained 
only  as  a  title  to  the  daughters  of  earla ;  but 
now,  by  custom,.it  belongs  to  any  woman 
of  genteel  manners  and  education. 

LA'DY-BIRD,  or  LA'DY-COW,  in  ento- 
mology,  a  small  red  sheath-winged  insect, 
of  the  genus  Cseria«/te.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larvs 
ptoduced  are  great  devourers  of  the  aphides 
or  plant- lice. 

LA'DY-DAT,  the  Sfith  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Blary. 

LADY'S-SLIPPEB,  in  boUny,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Cyprtpediam,  conspicuous  for  its 
large  inflated  flowers.  They  are  chiefly 
fbond  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  North  America. 

LAGOON',  a  name  given  to  those  creeks. 
or  shallow  lakes,  which  extend  along  the 
coast,  and  wbich  contain  numerous  small 
islands:  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  Towards  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

LAGOPHTHAL'HIA,in  medicine,  a  dis- 
eaae  in  «-bich  the  eye  cannot  he  shot.  It 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  most 
frequent  is  a  cicatrix,  after  a  vround,  ulcer, 
or  burn. 

LAIB,  among  sportsmen,  the  place  where 
the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This  term  is  also 
used  to  signify  a  place  where  cattle  usu- 
ally rest  under  shelter;  also  the  bed  or 
conch  of  a  wild  beast. 

LAIRD,  a  title  of  honour  in  the  High- 
lands, equivalent  to  ihat  of  Lord. 
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LAKB»  a  krge  collection  of  island  water, 
having  no  diiect  eommanication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  fonr 
kinds :  1,  snch  as  neither  receive  nor  send 
forth  rivers  t  S,  such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
receiving  any;  8,  snch  as  receive  rivers, 
without  emitting  any ;  and  4,  such  as  both 
receive  and  send  forth  rivers.  The  largest 
on  the  <rid  continent  is  the  Caspian,  TOO 
miles  lon^,  and  300  broad,  often  called  a 
•ea;  and  m  North  America,  a  series  of 
magnificent  lakes  run  into  each  other,  the 
largest  of  which.  Lake  Superior,  is  640  miles 
long,  and  150  broad.  AU  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes  are  of  ftesh  water.— —£«Ae,  in 
painting,  a  fine  red  coloar,  between  carmine 
and  vermilioB.  It  is  formed  by  nreeipi- 
tation  from  the  solution  of  the  eolouriiig 
matter  with  an  earth  or  metalUe  ozvde. 

LAltfA,  a  pretended  delegate  of  heaven, 
or  pcntiir  ot  Tartary  and  Thibet.  He  is 
worshipped  as  a  supemMural  being  by  his 
subjects,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits 
croes-legced  on  a  cushion.  The  people 
believe  that  the  supreme  divinity  lives  in 
him,  that  he  knows  and  sees  every  thing  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  uiat 
he  never  dies,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
morod  frame  his  soul  enters  into  the  body 
of  a  new-born  child.  The  worship  of  his 
followers  consists  in  clamorous  songs  and 
prayers,  in  splendid  processions,  in  the  so- 
lemnisation of  certain  festivab,  and  in  pcr« 
sonal  austfTiiies. 

LAM'BDOCISM.  a  fault  in  speaking, 
where  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  pro- 
Bunciation  of  the  letter  L 

LAMBDOI'DAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  suture  of  the  occiput. 

LAHEL'LiB,  in  conchology,  the   little 

Slates  of  which  the  shells  gf  erustaeeoos 
sh  are  composed. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  written  by  the  propbet 
Jeremiah.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Lamentations  are  an  lArttdory,  every  verse 
or  couplet  beginning  with  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical 
order. 

LABflNA,  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals, 

bones,   &c In   botany,   the   broad  or 

spreading  part  of  the  petal,  in  a  polypeta- 

lous  corolla. In  mineralogy,  a  plate  or 

thin  piece  of  metal. In  anatomy,  Uminm 

Ktt  the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAMINABLB,  an  epithet  for  a  metal 
which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  cast-iron  rollers. 

LAM'MAS-DAT,  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  August  by  the  Romish  church, 
in  memory  of  SL  Peter's  imprisonment. 

LAMFAS,  or  LAMTERS,  a  disease  in 
the  palate  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LAMPBLACK,  a  colour  procured  firom 
the  soot  of  a  lamp;  or  rather,  a  fine  soot 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  smoke 
of  burning  pitch,  or  some  resinous  sub- 
sunce.  in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a  cone 
of  cloth. 

LAMTIATB.  in  chemistry,  a  compound 


salt,  composed  of  lampic  acid  and  a  base. 
The  lampie  aeid  is  obtained  by  the  oombos- 
tion  of  ether  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

LAM'PRET,   a   genus   of  aaguOIifimm 
fishes,  which  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and 


other  bodies  by  the  mouth.    They  are  es- 
a  dciicacy, 


,',  andi 

the  months  of  March.  April,  and  May. 
They  resemble  the  eel,  both  in  tlieir  form 
and  winding  movementa. 

LAMTTRI8,  a  genus,  containing  60  spe- 
cies of  fire-flies.  [See  Fibb-blt,  Oi.ow- 
woBH,  &C.]  One  of  this  genus  (called  the 
Skipper,  from  the  singular  dexterity  with 
which,  when  lying  on  iu  back,  it  throws  iC- 
sdf  into  the  air,  and  falls  on  iU  feet),  emits 
iu  Iwht  from  two  transparent  taberdcs 
attached  to  its  thorax,  besides  which  there 
are  two  luminous  spots  beneath  the  dytra, 

on'-  — -•^'-  -' ^  when  it  is  on  winr, 

an  it  then  appears  stud- 

de  ind  vivid  gems  of  a 

Kin  fiict,  the  whole 
r  pure  tt^t.    In  the 
W  ,  John  Murray,  in  his 

en  rs),  the  natives  em- 

pk  to  give  light  in  ma- 

ns Id  eoneems.    In  tra- 

ve!  to  attach  one  to  each 

tO(  that  in  fishing  and 

bu  \o  other  illumination. 

«» .,—  ^  .-  .^ — y,  covered  vtHth  a  sub- 
stance like  curled  hairs ;  as  a  Umattd  leaf 
or  stem. 

LAN'CBOLATE,  in  botany,  oblong  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  each  extremity; 
as,  a  lanetelatt  leaf. 

LA'NCERS.  in  military  affsirs,  a  body  of 
men  (originally  in  Poland,  but  now  com- 
mon in  other  countries  also)  armed  with 
long  lances,  and  mounted  on  swift  horfcs. 

LA'NCET,  a  two-edged  surgical  instru- 
ment, used  in.  bleeding,  opening  tumours, 
kc. 

LAND,  in  geography,  one  main  division 
of  the  earth — the  solid  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  distinguished  fVom  water.    Henee 
we  say.  the  earth  is  temqnnmt,  consisting 
of  land  and  water.— —Irfiiuf,  in  seaman's 
language,  makes  part  of  several  compound  I 
terms:  thus,  to  wuUte  ike  Jaii<  is  to  discover 
land  firom  sea,  as  the  ship  appvoachca  it. 
Laud-loeked,  is  when  land  lies  all  round  the 
ship,  so  that  no  point  is  open  to  the  seat 
if  it  anchor  in  such  a  place,  she  is  said  to 
ride  land-locked,  and  is  considered  safe  tttma 
wind  and  tide.    A  land-mmrk,  is  any  aKMin- 
tain,  rock,  steeple,  tree,  kc  that  may  serve 
to  make  the  land  known  at  sea,  and  thereby 
direct  ships  passing  by  bow  to  steer,  so  as 
to  avoid  rocks,  shoals,  whiripoola,  fte.    The  | 
Imnd  U  thut  in,  a  tenn  used  to  signify  that  ' 
another  point  of  land  hinders  the  sight  of  > 
that  the  ship  came  fhim.     The  ship  lies  I 
Imnd  to.  that  is,  she  is  so  fsr  ttom  shore  that  ; 
it  can  only  be  just  discerned,    lamf-htrs,  , 
is  a  wind  that  in  almost  all  hot  conntrics  I 
blows  at  certain  time*,  from  the  shocc  in 
the  night.    ToMttk*  Umd,  is  to  see  by  the  , 
compass  how  it  bears  tnm  the  ship    Imnd- 
irttte,  a  current  of  air  which,  in  manv  pans 
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withm  the  ttomes,  partiralarly  in  the  West 
Indies,  icguUny  sets  from  the  kuid  towsrds 
the  ses  dnhng  the  night,  and  this  even  on 
opposite  poinu  of  the  coast. 

LANDAU',  a  coach  which  parts  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  fans  an  open  carnage. 

LANDGRAVE,  in  Gennanr,  the  title  of 
certain  princM  who  possess  estates  or 
territories  eallad  landgrmiate*.  It  was 
formerly  an  officer  who  had  jnrisdiction 
over  such  a  tmet  of  country  or  province. 

LAND'INO,  in  architecture,  the  first 
part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a  llight  of  stairs. 

LAND  REMAINS,  a  term  appUed  to 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  found 
every  wheio  on  digging  in  the  earth,  mostly 
intonehanged  with  strata  of  marine  remains. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  pointing,  a  particolar 
extent  of  land,  with  all  the  olqects  it  con- 
tains and  its  various  scenery. 

LAND'BLIP,  the  sliding  down  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  from  a  mountain. 

LANO-WAITEB,  an  officer  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house, whose  duty  it  is  upon  landing 
any  merchandise,  to  examine  and  take  an 
account  of  the  various  articles. 

LAN'GREL  SHOT,  or  LAN'GRAGE,  a 
particular  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  dis- 
abling the  sails  and  rigging  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  It  consists  of  bolts,  nsils,  and  other 
pieces  of  iron  fiutcned  together. 

LAN'GUAGE,  an  assemblage  of  arti- 
culate sounds  forming  words  and  signs  for 
the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind ; 
a  faculty  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has 
di^ngnished  man  from  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. That  there  was  a  primitive  language, 
which  was  spoken  by  our  first  parents,  is  a 
fact  derived  from  Holy  Writ ;  but  what  that 
langna^  was,  is  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  Man  was  created  a  social  ani- 
mal; it  was  therefore  necessary  that  men 
shflnld  be  able  to  communicate  to  each 
other  their  plans,  projects,  and  ideas.  By 
means  of  their  mental  faculties  and  phy- 
sical organs,  they  soon  found  words  by 
which  to  make  known  their  perceptions  <» 
natural  and  moral  objects ;  and  they  also 
found  means  to  retain  them  in  their  me- 
mory by  some  method  or  order  of  dassi- 
ficatioQ.  Whatever  theories  may  be  started, 
we  really  know  no  more  than  this :  let  us  then 
be  content  with  what  we  know,  nor  uselessly 
s}K!nd  our  time  in  seeking  to  discover  that 
which  is  hidden  under  an  impenetrable 
veiL  When  we  speak  of  mnitten  Umguagt, 
as  distinguished  from  oral,  it  is  under- 
stooiL  that  certain  marks  or  characters 
art,  by  tacit  agreement,  considered  the 
repnresentatives  of  audible  sounds ;  in  short, 
tbat  these  risible  signs  are  made  to  awaken 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  certain  sounds, 
which  sounds,  by  another  tacit  agreement, 
awaken  the  idiau  of  physical  objects  or 
moral  perceptions.  Thus  the  eye  operates 
on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
not  percdved  at  the  time :  ana  writing  may 
therefore  be  sud  even  to  be  a  quicker  mode 
of  communication  than  speech,  for  the  ere 
can  run  over,  and  the  mina  comnrehfend,  the 
sense  ot  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a  much 


shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  whiefa 
it  contains  can  be  articulated.  But  speech 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  commu- 
nication betwci^  men;  and  all  of  them, 
whatever  be  their  forms,  reach  the  mind 
only  through  the  reoolleiction  of  ideas,  as 
clothed  in  the  words  of  a  spoken  language. 

LAN'GUED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  represented  ut  s 
di£ferent  tincture  from  the  body. 

LANGUEN'TB  [l^.y  a  musical  term, 
signifying  tbat  the  passage  is  to  be  per- 
formed softly,  or  langttishingly. 

LAN'l  AUD,  a  short  piece  of  rope  or  line, 
fruitened  to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and 
senring  toisecure  them  in  a  particular  place ; 
but  more  especially  those  used  to  extend 
the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masis. 

w.»,..w^»o^^wTa    — .. as  bear  a 
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T1  eat  Shrike 

fh  tcher-bird 

,  N  case  or 
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cover  usually  made  of  white  iron,  with 
sashes  of  some  transparent  matter,  as  glass, 
horn,  &c.  to  transmit  the  light.— —DarA 
Lantern,  one  with  only  a  single  opening, 
which  VDM  also  be  closed  up  when  the 
light  is  to  oe  entirely  hid;  or  opened,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 
light  to  discover  some  objef  t.— — JVew  8kip^ 
Signal  Lantern.  A  most  admirable  invention 
has  lately  been  brought  into  use,  and  is 
likely  (says  the  Hull  Packet)  to  meet  with 
general  adoption,  intended  to  prevent  those 
accidents  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
loss  of  property,  as  well  as  the  annual  sa- 
criliee  of  a  number  of  valuable  lives.  It 
consists  ci  a  ship's  lantern,  of  copper, 
strongly  and  efficiently  constructed,  and 
possessing  the  means  <M  being  regulated  so 
as  to  show  a  light  of  different  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  tack  upon  which  the  vessel 
bearing  it  may  be  sailing,  or  the  position  in 
which  she  lies.  A  set  of  instructions  ac- 
companies each  lantern,  by  which  the  mas- 
ter is  ii^ormed  what  light  he  is  to  show  on 
each  change  of  tack  and  position,  and  thus 
a  mutual  understanding  is  attained  amongst 
navintors  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signals 
exhioitcd.  The  change  of  colours  is  effected 
by  the  follovring  simple  contrivance:— The 
iMtem  contains  an  interior  case,  capable 
of  being  turned  round,  and  baring  windows 
at  glass  of  several  colours.  The  lamp  of 
the  lantern  has  a  strong  reflector  and  pow- 
erful bnirs  eye,  or  magnifier,  to  project  the 
light,  opposite  which,  in  the  outer  case,  is 
an  aperture.  By  turning  round  the  interior 
case,  each  cdoured  glass  window  is  brought 
in  front  of  the  bull's  eye,  and  thus  a  light  of 

the  colour  required  is  prqjected. JCan- 

tern,  in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raised 
over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  rive  li^t,  and 
to  serve  as  a  croirning  to  the  fabric. 
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LANTERN-FLY.  a  beautiful  insect  of 
South  America,  of  the  Kcnus  Futgora,  emit- 
ting a  strong  phosplioric  light  from  its 
head  or  lantern,  and  almost  literally  filling 
the  air  in  an  evening. 

LAUC'OON,  a  celebrated  monument  of 
Greek  sculpture  executed  in  marble  by  Po- 
lydorus,  Atbenodoms,  and  Agesander,  the 
three  most  celebrated  artists  at  Rhodes. 
This  fine  remain  of  antiquity  was  found  at 
Rome  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  has  since  been 
deposited  in  the  Famese  palace.  Laoroun, 
who  was  a  priest  of  Neptune,  is  represent- 
ed, with  hu  two  sons,  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  two  monstrous  serpents ;  and  the 
whole  displays  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledire  of  anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal 
perfection  Casts  of  this  beautiful  group  are 
to  be  met  with  at  any  of  the  statuary  shops. 

LAPIDARY,  one  who  polishes  and  en- 
graves stones.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  friction  produced  by  wheels  of  various 
metal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
to  be  worked.  Thusdiamonds  require  wheels 
of  soft  steel ;  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes, 
copper  wheels;  emeralds,  amethysts,  &c. 
leaden  wheels— worked  with  oil  and  various 

powders. The  term  lapidary  is  also  used 

for  a  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature,  kinds, 
&c.  of  precious  stones,  or  a  merchant  who 

deals  in  them. Lapidarf'ttyle,  denotes 

that  which  is  proper  for  monumental  or 
other  inscriptions. 

LAPIDES'CENT,  a  term  for  whatever 
has  the  quality  of  petrifying  or  turning  to 
stone.  The  waters* of  many  springs  ar« 
impregnated  with  lapide$eent  partides  of 
spar,  and  bodies  immersed  in  them  being 
crusted  over,  are  said  to  be  petrified.— 
The  operation  of  forming  or  converting  into 
a  stony  substance,  by  means  of  a  Uquid 
which  crystalizes  in  the  interstices,  is  call- 
ed lapidtfieation. 

LAPIS  (Lati*),  stone  of  any  kind;  but 
the  term  lapi*  is  applied  by  physicians,  che- 
mists, &c.,  to  several  other  substances,  as 
well  as  to  different  kinds  of  stone ;  as  La- 
pit  BononimenM,  the  Bolognian  stone ;  La- 
pit  kepatietu,  liver  stone,  &c 

LA'PIS  HIBER'NICUS,  a  kind  of  slate, 
or  venr  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a  bluish  black  co- 
low  s 
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benefice  within  six  months  after  it  isTaeant, 
npoD  which  default  the  ordinary  has  a  right 

to  collate  to  the  said  benefice. Lapted 

Legaejf,  one  which  falls  or  is  lost  br  a  lapse ; 
as  where  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testa* 
tor,  or  where  a  logacr  is  given  upon  a  fe- 
ture  contingency,  and  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  contingency  happens. 

LAP'WING,  in  ornithology,  the  Trinpa 
vanelUu  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  about  the  sue 
of  a  pigeon,  belon^ng  to  the  snipe  and 

Stover  tribe.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  large 
ocks,  except  during  the  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
cubation. 

LAR'KOARD,  a  sea  term  for  the  left 
hand  side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards 
the  stem  or  head ;  opposed  to  ttar^oard. 

LAR'CENY,  in  law,  the  felonious  and 
fraudulent  taking  away  the  goods  or  pro- 
perty of  another.  Larceny  was  formeriy 
dirided  in  England  into  ffrand  and  petty ; 
the  former  being  the  stealing  of  an  article 
over  the  value  of  one  shilling,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  over  that  sum;  but  this  distinc- 
tion was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  7  and  8 
Georgfl  IV. 

LARCH,  in  botany,  the  Pinu*  lorur  of 
Linnsus,  a  lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind,  bear- 
ing leaves  like  those  of  the  pine.  The  gum 
of  this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durable,  is  much  used  in  na- 
val architectuK,  for  masts  and  the  frame- 
work of  vessels,  being  capable  of  sustaining 
much  greater  pressure  even  than  oak.  The 
American  larch,  a  native  of  Canada  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  noble 
tree,  vrith  a  straight  trunk,  often  rising  to 
the  height  of  lUO  feet,  and  giring  out  nu- 
merous slender  branches.  Tne  celebrated 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  lamest  and  moat 
migestic  of  the  eoniferm  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, is  a  species  of  larch. 

LA'RES,  in  antiquity,  the  domestic  or 
household  gods  among  the  Romans,  which 
the  family  honoured   as  their  protectors. 
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LABK'SPUB,  in  boUny,  a  plant  of  the 
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LATENT  HEAT,  is  heat  in  combina- 
tion, in  distinction  from  aeiuibU  heat ;  the 
uortiun  of  heat  which  disappears  «-hcn 
a  body  changes  its  form  from  the  solid  to 
the  flnidj  or  from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform 
stt 

TION,  in  algebra,  a 
gin  e  root  is  only  in  one 


>fCILS,  those  conn> 
a  of  the  Latin  church 

\f  in  botany,  an  epi- 
utg  on  the  side  of  a 

BiyiMENT,  in  me- 
n  urine  resembling 
ifter  the  crises  of  fe- 
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vers,  &«.  .  ... 

LATH,  in  carpentry,  a  long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  wall  or 
roof  to  receive  the  plaster  or  covering. 

LATUE,  an  engine  nsed  in  turning  wood, 

ivory,  and  other  materials. Lathe,  as 

UMMl  in    Kent  and    Sussex,   is  part  oi  a 
county,  containinff  three  or  four  hundreds. 


rAk  in  annqony,  as  omameni 
hv  Roman  senatars. 
e  ianguane  spoken  by  the  an- 
t,  or  the  JBhabitaBto  of  La- 


LAnCLAVE,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 
ofdresswomb    "* 
LATIN,  the       ^_     ^  . 

tinra.  ftom  which  it  dcrivea  its  name.  The 
Latin  tonne  was  for  a  while  eonflncd  al- 
most whoUy  witUn  the  walls  ot  Rome ;  nor 
would  the  Romans  allow  the  common  use 
of  it  to  their  neighbours,  ot  to  the  nations 
they  snhdaed  t  but,  by  degrees  they  in  time 
beaone  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  iu  be- 
ing generally  underetood  tar  the  conve- 
nience of  commerce ;  and  accordingly  used 
their  endeavours  that  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  their  empire,  should  be  united  hj 
one  common  language  so  that  at  length 
they  imposed  the  use  of  U  by  an  esiHreas 
law. 

LATITAT,  in  hiw,  a  vrrit  nsed  in  per- 
sonal actions,  where  the  party  is  to  be 
arrested  in  any  other  county  than  Middle- 
sex. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  nom  the  equator,  mea- 
sured in  dq^eea,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
ujpon  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is 
either  north  or  south,  accmding  as  the 
place  is  situated  either  on  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  eouator^—— In  astronomy, 
it  is  the  distance  of  a  star  porth  or  south  of 
the  ecliptic 

LATITUDINARIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  indulges  a  latitude  of  thinhing  and 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures.— —In  a 
general  sens^  it  denotes  one  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  precise  settled  limits  in  opinion, 
but  is  governed  by  a  sense  of  moderation. 

LATRIA,  the  highest  kind  of  worship, 
or  that  paid  to  God :  distinguished  by  the 
Catholics  from  duUu,  or  the  inferior  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints. 

LATRCTBITE,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, massive  or  crystalixed,  from  an  island 
near  the  Labrador  coast. 

LATT  EN-B  RASS,  ^Utea  of  miUed  brass 
reduced  to  different  thicknesses,  according 
to  the  uses  thev  are  intended  for. 

LAUDANUM,  in  medicine,  a  soporific 
tincture,  containing  the  finer  and  purer 
parts  of  opium,  drawn  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine  and  then  reduced  to  its  due  consis- 
tence. 

LAUNCB  FISH,  or  SAND  LAUNCE, 
in  ichthyologv,  a  fish  which  buries  itself  on 
the  recess  of  the  tide  a  foot  deep  in  the 
sand.    It  is  generally  used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH,  a  particular  kind  of  flat  boat 
nsed  in  underrunuiug  the  cables  of  diffe- 
rent ships. 

LAU'REATK  In  England  the  «>««  Aw- 
reate  was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  birth-day  ode  for  the  monarch,  and 
another  for  the  new  year.  These  obliga- 
tions have  been  dispensed  with;  and  the 
honour  of  the  laureateship,  with  the  salary, 
is  now  given  as  the  rewajrd  of  high  poeue 
genius. 

LAUREATION,  in  the  8cotch  nniver- 
sities,  signifies  the  act  of  taking  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  which  the  students  are 
permitted  to  do  after  four  years'  study. 
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LAURBNTAOJA.  in  antiqiiUy.  afeatival 
kept  by  the  BonuuMOO  the  2Srd  of  Deom- 
ber.  in  memoiy  of  Aeca  Laorentia,  the 
oune  of  BomulBs  a:  *  ~ 
called  Lmpa  by  way  of  nick- 
the  story  of  the  wolf  that  sodded  the  royal 
twins. 

LAiraUB  CAMTHORA,  in  botany,  the 

tystematie  name  of  the  camphor-tree. 

iaurmt  emMamemimi,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  most  gratefVil  of  the  airanatics ; 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  moderately 
punf^ent  taste,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able sweetness  and  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial  camu- 
natives  and  restorative  spices  we  possess. 

Lmurut  nobiiitt  the  sweet  bay  tre^  a 

native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  onr  gar- 
dms  and  shrubberies  as  a  handsome  ever- 
green. This  is  the  Uturu$  of  honorary 
memory,    the   distinguished   favourite   of 

Apollo. Lamnu  »m*Mffira»,  the  systematic 

name  of  the  sassafiras-tree.  The  wood  is 
eoveird  with  a  rough  Aingous  bark,  wl 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  sweetish, 
matic,  and  subacrid  taste.  Its 
character  was  formerly  held  in  great  rsti- 
mation.  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  except 
in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
corrector  of  the  fluids. 

LATA  the  melted  compound  of  minerals 
and  stony  matter  that  flows  from  burning 
volcanoes. 

LAVAN'DULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gysmos- 

permia. Lavan'dula  Spfea,  or  Common 

Lavender,  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  The  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of 
a  very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if 
carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the 
lavender  in  perfection. 

LAVATB'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  ^  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelpkia,  order  6  Foly- 
amdria.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

LAW,  an  established  or  permanent  rule, 
prrscribed  by  the  supreme  ^wer  of  a  state 
to  its  subkcts,  for  regulating  their  social 
act  ions.  Lavrs  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  declaratory  laws ;  directory 
laws ;  remedial  laws ;  and  prohibitory  and 
penal  laws.  Dtclaratory  law  only  declare 
what  the  law  shall  be,  not  what  it  has  been, 
OT  is.  Directory  law*  are  those  which  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  enlarge 
rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Re- 
medial  law*  are  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
redress  some  private  injury,  or  some  public 
inconvenience.  Prohibitory  and  penal  law* 
are  those  which  forbid  certain  things  to  be 
done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty,  or  vindi- 
catory sanction.  The  legislation  of  no 
countrv,  probably,  ever  gave  oriein  to  its 
whole  Doay  of  laws.  In  the  very  rormation 
of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  must  have 
been  recognised  before  any  common  legis- 
lature was  acknowledged.  Debts  were  con- 
tracted, obligations  created,  personal  pro- 
perty acquired,  and  lands  cnlUvated,  before 


anyporitive  nletwere  fUed  as  tothe  righu 
of  possession  and  eqjo^mcnt  growing  oat 
of  tnem.  The  first  rudiments  of  jurispm- 
dence  resulted  frimi  general  consent  or 
acqtdescanee;  and  when  legislation  began 
to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to  oonftrm, 
alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,  the  pri- 
mitive principles  adopted  into  it.  The  fbr- 
mation  of  codes,  or  srstems  of  general  law, 
tar  the  government  of  a  people,  and  adapted 
to  theb  wants,  takes  place  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society,  when  knowledge  is  con- 
sidmbly  diffused,  and  legislators  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  fbr  jukice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  the 
results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning  of 

the  learned  and  the  wise. ^We  shall  now 

proceed  to  give  separate  deflnitions  of  the 

word  law,  as  it  is  variously  applied. 

Mtmieipal  or  etvil  law,  is  a  rue  of  dvil 


conduct 


conauct  prescnoea  Dy  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state,  commanding  what  its  sunjecta 
are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what  they  are  to 

forbear. ^The  law  ef  imltvre,  otnerwise 

called  ethics,  or  morals,  comprehends  those 
rules  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  the  sen- 
timent is  in  every  man's  breast,  and  of  the 
justice  of  which  reflection  affoids  snflcient 

conriction. ^The  dvtiwe  law  is  that  which, 

not  being  naturally  felt,  nor  discovered  by 
reflection,  is  found  only  in  inspired  writings. 
The  law  tarnation*  is  that  rule  of  con- 
duct which  nations  are  to  observe  toward 
each  other.  This  is  fbunded  upon  the  law 
of  nature;  but  either  ascertained  or  modi- 
fied by  usage,  or  by  mutual  compacts. 

The  written  law,  those  laws  or  rules  of  ac- 


tion prescribed  or  enacted  bv  a  sovereign 
or  state,  and  promulgated  and  recorded  in 
vrriting. Unwritten   Or  eomiiiea  law,  a 


rule  of  action  which  derives  its  authority 
fh>m  long  usage,  or  established  custom, 
which  ha*  been  immemoriallv  received  and 

recognised  by  judicial  tribunals. JSrcIeti- 

attieal  or  canon  law,  a  rule  of  action  pre* 
aeribed  for  the  eovemment  of  a  church.^-— 
Martial  law,  the  rules  o«4ained  for  the 
government  of  an  army  or  militanr  forcer- 
Ifartne  law*,  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
narigation,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 

of  nations. Pkycical  law*,  the  invariable 

tendency  or  determination  of  any  species  of 
matter  to  a  particular  form  vrith  definite 
properties,  and  the  determination  of  a  body 
to  certain  motions,  changes,  and  relations, 
which  uniformly  take  place  in  the  same 
drcumstances. ^The  JfosaJe  loir,  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses,  or  the  code  of  laws 
Prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the 
»ld  Testament.  That  part  which  relates 
to  the  mere  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  by  them,  as  distinct  from 
the  moral  precepts,  is  caUed  the  cerMumiof 
law. 

LAWN,  a  superior  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
very  similar  to  open  worked  cambric.  It 
was  formerly  made  only  in  France  and 
Flanders;  but  at  present  the  lawn  manu- 
facture is  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  bids  fair  to 
rival  our  fordgn  competitors. 
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LAT,  an  erHhct  in  cedMlMtleal  Uw  fiw 
what  belongs  to  the  people,  in  diatineUon 
from  thoee  who  are  in  orden.— ^Loyaum, 
one  who  fbUows  accnUr  empkmnents.— 
L«v  Brthtn,  and  £«y  SiHtn,  in  the  Bom- 
iah  ehnrch.  are  each  as  perform  the  seenltf 
and  servile  oflloea  in  a  monasterf  or  eon* 

vent. Xay  JH  lands  hdd  in  fee  of  a  lay 

lord,  as  distinguished  from  those  lands 
which  belong  to  the  ehnrch.— —lay  Ja^rs. 
primtiam,  the  impropriating  or  employing 
the  rerennes  of  the  ehnrch  to  the  use  of  a 
layman^— — lay  CstyeroMon,  any  corpora- 
tion or  body  which  consists  of  laymen, 
created  for  smne  temporal  purpose,  as  cha- 
ritable corporations,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  peroetoal  distribution  of  the  free 
alms  of  the  founder. 

LATER,  in  hortieultnte,  a  young 
or  twig  bent  down  and  covered  with  i 
for  growth  «r 

^J 

tie    .    „ 

under  the  mould;  the  ground  being  first 

made  very  Ucht,  and  afwr  they  are  laid,  a 

little  water  being  given  themv—— layer, 

among  fishermen,  a  channel  or  bed  in  a 

eredc,  whoe  small  oysters  are  thrown  for 

breedUng. 

LAT  FIOUBE,  among  painters,  a  small 

statue  either  of  wax  or  wood,  whose  joints 

are  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any 


growth  at  pronagation.  This  operation 
lerformed  by  uitung  the  branches  a  lit- 
way.  and  laying  them  about  half  a  foot 


attitude  or  posture.   Its  principal  use  is  for 

tnedrapery  or  clothing. 

LAZA!rETTO,  a  public  boilding,  hospi- 


tal, or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those 
afflict^  vrith  contag^ions  diseues. 

LAZ'ULITE,  a  mineral  of  a  slight  indigo 
blue  colour,  generally  granular  or  occurring 
in  small  pieces  not  exceeding  the  sise  of  a 
hasel-nut.  It  it  found  in  narrow  veins, 
traversing  day-slate,  with  quarts,  in  Saltz- 

LEAD,  in  mineralocy,  Plmmbmn,  a  metal 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  in 
the  pure  metallic  state.  Lead  is  of  a  bluish 
gray  colour,  and  verv  brilliant  when  fresh 
cut,  but  soon  tamiahes  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  the  softest  and  least  elastic 
of  all  the  metals ;  easily  flattened  under  the 
hammer,  and  ductile  in  a  very  great  degree, 
though  much  leas  so  than  gold.  It  may 
easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish-grav  when  rubbed.  It  fuses 
at  SIS**  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more  re- 
fractory metals  fosible,  but  requires  the 
least  degree  of  fire  of  all  metals,  except  tin, 
to  put  it  in  fusion.  It  acquires  this  fluid 
state  long  before  it  changes  its  colour: 
whereas  the  other  metals,  except  tin,  all 
become  red-hot  before  they  run :  aAer  melt- 
ing, it  very  readilv  calcines  into  a  gray 
powder,  which,  if  tne  fire  be  increased  and 
the  matter  often  stirred,  becomes  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  fine  florid  red :  this  is 
the  iKJiit«in,  or  common  red  lead  of  the 
shops.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vehe- 
ment, it  runs  into  an  oleaginous  matter, 
which,  as  it  cools,  becomes  of  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  colour,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  thin  laminHi  this  is  litharge. 


Thongh  these  several  substances  have  no- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
are  produced  from,  yet  if  a  little  iron-filings 
be  added  to  them  over  the  fire,  or  only  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  infiam- 
mable  matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become 
lead  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  acids 
act  upon  it.  Acetic  add  dissolves  it.  When 
combmed  with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
isable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  bismuth.  Lead,  while  in  the 
earth,  enters  into  the  substance  of  crystaL 
This  is  fre<|ttently  the  case  with  that  crys- 
tal which  is  found  about  lead-mines,  the 
figure  of  which  it  renders  a  cube.  It  often 
does  this  without  altering  the  colour:  but 
when  it  tinges  likewise^  the  tint  it  gives  is 

yellow. ^The   topas,   among   the  gems, 

owes  its  yellow  colour  to  this  metal ;  and. 


in  the  foctitious  gems,  the  tint  it  gives  to 
lition  is  always  a  yellow  api 
of  the  topas. ^Various 


the  composition  is  always  a  yellow  approach- 
that  of  the  topas. ^Various  prepa- 
rations of  lead  are  used  medidnally ;  but 


ing  to  i 


when  injudiciously  administered,  or  taken 
accidentally  into  the  body,  they  cause  vio- 
lent colics,  paralvses,  tremors,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs;  and  as  they  generally 
come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  often  ovor- 
looked  till  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from 
lead  ariaes  dther  from  bqnors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly 
kept  in  vessels,  lined  or  glased  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added,  to 
correct  its  addity ;  or  amona  mannfoeturers 
who  work  much  with  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  ftc.  The  presence  of  lead  in  any 
suspected  liquor,  is  detected  by  the  hvdro- 
snlohuret  of  potash,  which  forms  with  it  a 
dark  brown  predpitate,  not  scduble  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid;  and  still  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  liquor  to 
diyness,  and  exposing  the  extract  to  a  heat 
snffident  to  reduce  the  Ind. 

LEAF  (fbliumj,  in  the  natural  history  of 
plants,  a  very  essential  and  ornamental  part 
of  them;  for,  by  its  numerous  pores,  the 
leaf  absorbs  the  gases  which  are  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  or  exhales 
those  which  have  become  usdess  for  that 
purpose.  The  variation  of  the  leafing  of 
trees,  their  peculiar  properties  and  appear- 
ances, their  exhilarating  effects  when  bunt- 
ing forth  in  spring,  and  the  fall  of  "  the 
sere  and  yellow  1^"  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  ftimish  the  mind  with  matter  for 
continual  reflection,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  furnishing  most  strikin|r  emblems 
of  the  succesnve  periods  of  human  life.— 
Light  and  air,  which  so  essentially  influ- 
ence the  vegetable  kingdom,  act  chiefly  on 
the  leaves ;  and  the^  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  the  animal  organs  of  respira- 
tion. The  leaf  changes  whatever  passes 
through  it  into  the  plant  from  withoit: 
sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun,  exhale 
oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  add  gas ;  but 
by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  car- 
bonic add  gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air.  The  importance  of  leaves  to 
plants  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  no  plant 
can  ^w,  or  form  blossoms,  or  friuts,  if 
deprived  of  leaves.     They  also  form  an  im- 
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portaat  cbaneteristie  in  tke  tobdiviaioB  of 
phuiu,  and  mn  divided  into  aiiiiple  and 
compooBd;  the  Utter  dsM  oonslitiBg  oi 
thoee  in  which  leveral  leaves  are  aapported 

on  one  fooutalk. ^The  hbe  of  a  leaf  is 

the  Mgment  aronnd  the   . 
ii  one  of  the  dinaione  of  a 
——A  Uttf^tmlk  i»  the 
which  ■upporta  a  lent 

LBAGUB,  in  geognphy,  a  meacnre  of 
length,  containing  a  certain  number  of  geo« 
graphical  paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  diiferent  eonntries.  A 
league  at  sea,  where  it  is  mostly  used  by 
us,  IS  equal  to  three  English  miles,  or  8000 
geometrical  paces:  the  league  in  France 
contains  8600  paces  t  the  Dutch  or  Oerman 

league,  fbur  geographical  miles. Leagug, 

in  politics,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  dif- 
ferent states  or  parties.  It  may  be  ^ffeu- 
•ire  or  d^ttuite,  or  both.  It  is  t(ftn$h>ef 
when  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  unite 
in  attacking  a  common  enemy;  d^eiuive, 
when  the  pwrties  agree  to  act  in  concert  in 
defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 
made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  of  casks, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LEAP  TEAR.  [See  BissBXTiLB.] 

LEASE,  in  law,  a  demise  of  lands  or  te- 
nements, or  a  conveyance  of  them,  gene- 
rally in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  an- 
nual recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
lite,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a  shorter 
term  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises. 
The  party  letting  the  lands,  Ac.  is  called 
the  Mser,  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
let,  the  bssee.  Any  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  lease  not  being  complied  with,  the  pro- 
prietor may  resume  possession. Letue 

mnd  tleUa$e,  as  used  m  our  law,  siniifies  a 
eertain  instrument  in  writing,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  right  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee  to  another. 

LEASH,  in  sporting,  the  number  three, 
as  a  fea$h  of  birds,  bImsA  of  greyhounds, 
ftc  Also,  a  leather  thong  by  which  a  fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk. 


LBATH'ER,  the  skin  of  animals,  pre- 
.  ired  by  the  fellmonger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
and  used  for  various  purposes  of  clothing 


and  fomiture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair, 
&c. ;  the  second  expels  the  unctuous  parts, 
and  substitutes  oak  bark  and  the  tanning 
principle  in  the  pores ;  and  the  latter  fur- 
nishes and  dresses  it  for  use. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  nsed 
to  ferment  and  render  light  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste.  During  the 
■even  days  of  the  passover,  no  leaven  was 
permitted  to  be  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 

LEDG'BR,  the  principal  book  used  in 
merchant's  accounts,  wherein  every  man's 
particular  account  is  kept ;  the  book  into 
which  a  summary  of  the  journal  is  carried. 
——Ledger-linea,  in  music,  those  lines  added 
to  the  usual  stave  of  five  lines,  when  more 
are  wanted  for  notes  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

LEE.  a  sea  term  for  that  part  which  the 
wind  blows  upon,  or  that  is  opposite  to  the 
wind,  as  the  Ie«  thore.    Literally,  a  place 


defendei  flrom  the  wind. JMer  tkt  lee 

^f  m  «ft^,  OB  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 

which  the  wind  blows. Under  the  lee  ^ 

tke  knd,  near  the  shore  whidi  breaks  the 

force  of  the  wind. Lee-eide,  the  side  of  a 

vessd  fiurtheat  flfom  the  point  whence  the 
wind  blows.r— £es  tide,  m  tide  running  in 
the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows.—— 
Lee'htrek,  a  sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a  ship 
to  leewaid  in  a  hi|^  sea.— — £eete«r<  per- 
taining to  the  part  towards  which  the  wind 
blows. 

LEECH  (the  Hirmde  of  naturalisU),  b 
wdl  known  insect  that  Uves  in  the  water, 
and  is  commonly  nsed  in  Ueeding.  The 
two  principal  species  are  the  medicinal 
leech,  which  b  employed  to  draw  blood 
where  the  lancet  is  Icm  safe ;  and  the  horse- 
leech, which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  leedi'a  mouth 
is  armed  nrith  a  sharp  instnoneBt  which 
makes  three  wounds,  throaf^  which  it 
sucks  blood,  and  is,  therefor^  ve  '  * 

in  topical  inflammations.     The  1 

no  intestinal  canal,  but  retains  the  blood 
for  a  eonsiderable  time,  appearing  to  thrive 
upon  it.  As  it  gencnraUy  huMena  that 
leeches  have  to  be  aralied  in  the  absence 
of  the  medical  praeutioner,  the  fUlowing 
obaerratioBs  may  be  of  service:  Prevtons'  to 
their  application  the  skin  should  be  very 
earefhlly  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and 
mdstened  with  a  little  milk,  and  if  retained 
by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
pUl-box,  they  will  generally  in  B  little  time 
nsten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their 
removal,  the  TC|)eetion  of  the  blood  tbe^ 
have  drawn  may  be  obtained  by  the  ampli- 
cation of  salt  externally ;  of  which  a  few 
grains  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

LEO'ACT,  in  law,  a  beqnest  tnr  gift  by 
vrUl  of  any  personal  effects;  the  person  be- 
queathing is  called  the  teetator,  and  he  to 
whom  it  IS  bequeathed  the  legatee.  There 
is  also  a  reeidumy  legatee,  or  one  to  whom, 
after  the  several  devises  or  bequests  made  by 
will,  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  and 
effecu  ere  given.  If  a  legacy  is  bequeathed, 
and  no  eertain  time  of  payment  mentioned, 
and  the  legatee  is  an  infant,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  interest  for  his  legacy  fiom  the 
expiration  of  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  which  time  is  allowed  an  executor 
to  see  whether  there  be  any  debts;  but 
when  the  legatee  is  of  fUll  mo,  he  has  no 
interest  bnt  from  the  time  of^the  demand 
of  the  legacy;  and  if  the  legacy  given  u 
payable  at  a  certain  dav,  it  must  be  paid 
with  interest  ftom  that  day. 

LEG'ATE,  the  pope's  ambassador  to 
foreign  countries ;  either  a  cardinal  or  a 
bishop.  The  power  of  a  legate  is  some- 
times given  without  the  title.  It  was  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conquest,  that  no  foreign 
legate  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  £ng- 
liali,  unless  the  king  should  desire  it  upon 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when  a 
case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English  pre- 
lates to  determine. 

LEGATION,  a  term  denoting  the  body 
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of  oAdal  penona  attaclied  to  aa  embaacf. 
Hence  tecretmrp  qf  legation. 

LBGATO  (Italian) t  in  masic,  a  word 
u«ed  is  an  opposite  sense  to  ttaeeato,  and 
implying  tiiat  the  notes  of  a  movement  or 
passage  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  dose,  smooth,  and  gliding 
manner. 

LE'GEND.  a  book  used  in  the  ancient 
Roman  churches,  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read.  The  word  was  after- 
wards  used  to  denote  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  As  these  histories 
were  often  nothing  more  than  pious  fic- 
tions, the  name  or  a  legend  was  given  to 
the  incredulous  fables  which  make  preten- 
sions to  tmth.^— Ii«|reii<f,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, signifies  the  motto  engraved  upon 
medals,  which  differs  from  the  inscrijition 
properly  so  called.  The  inscription  signi- 
fies words  placed  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
in  lieu  of  figures ;  but  the  legend  is  the 
word  made  use  of  round  the  head  or  other 
figure. 

LB'GERDKMAIN,  tricks  which,  from 
the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  are  made  to 
deceive  the  observer,  and  are  called  tUight 
(/  hand. 

LE'GION,in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  consisting  of 
different  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion 
consisted  of  30(M)  foot  and  300  horse ;  though 
after  the  reception  of  the  Sabines,  it  was 
augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal it  was  raised  to  6000;  after  this  it  sunk 
to  4000  or  4600,  which  was  the  number  in  t  he 
time  of  Polybios.  The  number  of  legions 
l^t  in  pay  together,  also  differed  according 
to  t  imes  and  occasions.  Each  legion  was  di- 
rided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten 
companies,  and  each  company  into  two  cen- 
turies. The  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
was  called  Legatnt  (lieutenant).  The  prin- 
cipal standard  of  a  legion  was  a  silver  eagle ; 
and  the  legions  were  named  from  their  com- 
manders (as  the  Claudian  legion),  or  fW>m 
the  place  where  they  weire  stationed,  &e. 
The  word  legion  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  and  has  since  been  commonly 
applied  to  a  body  of  troops  of  an  indefinite 
number,  and  usually  of  aifferent  kinds ;  as 
the  Englith-German  legion,  the  Dritisk  le- 
gion in  Spain,  &c. 

LE'GION  OP  HONOUR,  an  order  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon,  while  consul  (May  19, 
1802).  for  military  and  civil  merit.  It  con- 
sisted of  different  grades  of  merit,  as  grand 
crosses,  crosses,  commanders,  officers,  and 
legionaries ;  all  of  whom  receive  pensions 
with  this  mark  of  distinction. 

LE"GI8LATURE,  the  supreme  power  of 
a  state.    [See  Cohstituvion,  Comtona, 

PAaLlAMSIfT,  &C.1 

LEGrriMACT,  a  word  which,  in  a  po- 
litical sense,  is  variously  defined,  according 
to  the  bias  of  the  party  ov  whom  it  is  usecL 
But  in  its  most  commonly  received  accep- 
tation, it  denotes  the  lawnilness  of  the  go- 
vernment, ia  aahereditary  monarchy,  where 
the  supreme  dignity  and  power  pass  by 
law  firom  one  regent  to  another,  according 


to  the  right  of  primogeniture.— IcyiM- 
mate  means  aerording  to  law ;  hence,  chil- 
dren bom  in  wedlock  are  called  legitimate, 
and  those  bom  out  of  wedlock  are  styled 
illegitimate. 

LEGU'MBN,  in  botany,  a  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel,  termed  a  pod,  as  the  seed-ves- 
sel of  the  pea,  vetch,  loping  &&,  which  are 
called  legnminone  plants. 

LEM'MA,  in  mathematics,  a  preliminary 
proposition  which  serves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  demonstration  of^some  other 
proposition. 

LEM'MING,  in  aoology,  an  animal  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mke;  a  kind  of  rat, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  sometimes 
migrates  from  north  to  south  in  immense 
numbers. 

LEMTIIAN  EARTH,  a  kind  of  astrin- 
g^ent  medicinal  earth  from  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos,  in  the  Agean  sea.  It  has  the  external 
appearance  of  a  reddish  clay,  and  is  sapo- 
naceous. 

LEM'ON,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  Citnu,  originally  brought  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  grown 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  warm 
climates.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  oblong, 
but  its  internal  structure  does  not  differ 
from  the  orange.  The  iuice  is  acid  and 
cooling,  and  furnishes  that  agreeable  be- 
verage called  lemonade. The  preparation 

callM  salt  qf  letnone,  &c.  used  to  remove 
ink-stains  fW>m  linen,  is  the  native  salt  of 
sorrel,  the  super-oxalatc  of  potash.  The 
effect  ia  i^roduced  by  the  ozjdic  acid  dis- 
solving with  facility  the  oxyde  of  iron  in 
the  ink,  on  the  combination  of  which  vrith 
the  tannin  and  g^lic  acid  the  colour  de- 
pends ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be 
used  vrithout  any  risk  of  iojury  to  the  doth, 
on  which  it  has  no  effect. 

LEIfUR,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  (the 
Maki*  of  Cuvier)  which  resembles  the 
monkey  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  but  are 
very  different  from  that  animal  in  its  tem- 
per and  habits. 

LB'MURES,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
speoCres  or  ghosts,  believed  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men  in  the 
night.  In  order  to  lay  them,  a  ceremony 
called  lemuria  waa  observed  on  the  nights 
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of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 

LENTIC'ULITB,  a  petrified  •hell. 

LENTrOO,  in  meduBne,  a  freckly  erup. 
tion  on  the  slun. 

LENTIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  Kenua 
Bmm.  The  Meds.  whieb  are  contained  in 
a  pod,  are  round,  flat,  and  rather  convex  in 
the  middle.  It  ii  cultivated  for  its  iieeda, 
which  afford  a  uutritioaa  food,  and  alao  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 

LENTIS^CUS,  in  boUny,  the  MattieK 
a  tree  of  the  genua  PistaciOf  the  wood  of 
which '  ia  rerinout,  fragrant,  and  of  a  pale 
brown  eolonr.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
the  tooth  of  Europe. 

LENTOR,  in  medicine,  the  viscid  coaga< 
lated  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant 
fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels. 

LBN'ZINITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  clay,  occurring  usually  in  small  masses 
of  the  siic  of  a  nut.  There  are  two  kinds, 
the  opaline  and  argillaceous. 

LE'O,  the.  Hon,  in  astronomv,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  fifth  in  order. 

LE'ONINB  VERS^  a  kind  of  Latin 
verse,  consisting  of  heiameters  and  penta- 
meters, of  which  the  final  and  middle  syl- 
lables rhyme.  Some  say  it  derived  its  name 
from  pope  Leo  I.  (a.o.  680);  others  firom 
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tamed  for  hunting. 

LEflDOLIT^  a  mineral  of  a  lllae  or 
peach-blossom  colour,  found  both  massive 
and  in  small  concretions.  It  is  sometimes 
called  lilalite. 

LEPIDOPTEBA,  in  entomology>»  the 
third  order  of  insecU  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem, which  have  their  wings  imbricated 
with  fine  scales,  like  powder,  as  the  but- 
terfly, moth.  Ac 

LEP'ROBT.  a  foul.  cuUneoos  diseas^ 
appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scurfy  scales^ 
either  on  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of 

it.    The  le '-  -" i-^-j-    -.- 

which  the 

to  is  called  elephantiasis,  or  black  leprosy : 
hence  the  Jewish  law  excluded  lepers  Arom 
communion  with  mankind,  banishing  them 


The  leprosy  is  of  various  kinds  i 

c  Jews  were  particulariy  subject 


into  the  country  or  uninhabited  places* 
without  excepting  even  kmgs. 

LB' PUS.  the  Habb,  [which  see.]— - 
Leptu,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

LETU'AEOY.  a  heary  and  constant 
sleep;  a  disease  arising  from  cold,  phleg- 
matic humours  which  oppress  the  brain,  and 
cause  an  incessant  drowsiness.  It  is  con. 
sidered  as  an  imperfect  apoplexy*  and  ia 
mostly  symptomatic. 

LBTtlB.  in  the  ancient  mythology,  one 


of  the  rivers  of  hell,  signifying  obUmm  or 
forgetfulness ;  its  waters  having,  aeetwdini; 
to  poetical  Action,  the  peculiar  qnaUty  of 
making  those  who  drank  of  them  entirely 
forget  every  thingthat  vras  past. 

LETTER,  a  marK  or  character,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved ;  used  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  sound,  or  of  an  articulation  of 
the  human  organs  of  speech.  As  sounds 
are  audible,  and  communicate  ideaa  to 
others  by  the  ear,  so  letters  are  risible  re- 
presentatives of  sounds,  and  eommonieato 
the  thoughts  of  others  by  means  of  the  eye. 
^A  letter  is  also  the  medium  of  episto- 
lary correspondence. Letter  ef  credit, 

among  merchants,  is  a  letter  written  by  a 
merchant  or  banker  to  his  correspondent 
abroad,  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer 
as  far  as  a  certain  tvaa.—— Letter  qf  attw- 
nep,  in  law,  a  document  or  writing  whereby 
a  person  constitutes  another  to  do  a  lawful 
act  in  his  stead,  as  to  reeeive  debts,  Ac— — 
Letter  qf  lieewee,  an  instrument  or  writing 

E anted  by  a  person's  creditors,  allowing 
m  a  certain  time  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts;  by  which  means  be  u  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  business  withoat  legal  moles- 
tation.  Letter  ^  mar^*»,  an  extraordi- 
nary commission  granted  to  eomnianders 
of  merchant-ships,  or  others  in  time  of  war, 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  The  ship 
so  commissioned  is  also  called  a  Utter  qf 

fMnrque. Letter  suastce,  a  letter  sent  out 

of  Chaueery  in  a  process  of  law  against  a 

peer. Lettert'patemt,  are  writings  sealed 

with  the  great  seal  of  England ;  so  called, 
because  they  are  open  with  the  seal  afixed 
to  them.  Tiieae  are  granted  to  authorise  a 
man  to  do  some  act,  or  eaiof  some  iight/« 
LEVEL,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument 
to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  liorixon,  bj 
means  of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  dif- 
ference of  ascent  or  descent  between  several 
places,  may  be  ftrand.  The  instnuaeats 
for  this  purpose  are  various;  as  th*  air^ 
level,  the  carpenter's  level,  the  mason's 
level,  the  gunner's  level,  mercurial  levels, 
surveying  and  apiral  levela,  Ike ;  but  their 
varieties  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  insert  a 

description  of  them   here. ^The  art  of 

I  UveUimg  is  particulariy  applied  to  the  lay- 
I  ing  out  grounds  even,  regulating  descents, 
'  draining  morasses,  conducting  water,  fte. ; 
and,  in  fortitication,  the  redudng  an  un- 
even snrfiMe  to  that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the 
works  may  be  of  a  corresponding  height 
and  figure. 
I      LEU'CINB,  in   chemistry,   a  peculiar 
white  pulverulent  substance  attained  from 
the  fibres  of  beef,  treated  with  sulphurie 
j  acid,  and  afterwards  vrith  aleohoL 

LBU'CITB,  in  minerslogy,  a  white  stony 
•ubstance  fonnd  aasong  volcanic  produc- 
tions in  Italy,  in  crystals  or  irregular 
masses ;  formeriy  called  crystals  of  white 
shorl,  or  granilite. 

LEUCOPHLBOMAriC,  in  medidne, 
an  epithet  fiir  a  dropsical  habit  of  body 
with  a  white  bloated  skiaT^ 

LEUCOTHIOF,  an  Albiwi»  or  a  whit* 
man  of  a  black  race. 
LBUTUBITB.  in  mineralogy,  a  fmyish 


vbb  flbsh  or  vns  cbotabb  is  said  to  bb  ubb  tbai,  abb  bxcbixbbt. 
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tHuie  mlMtanee  that  appears  to  b«  a  re- 
compoaed  rock,  of  a  loose  textuf^  gntty 
aB4  harsh  to  the  touch. 

LBVANT,  a  aaaie  giTen  to  the  countries 
of  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Ac. ;  which  are  washed  by  the  Me- 
diterranean  and  its  contiguous  waters. 

LEVATORS,  in  anatomy,  an  amiellation 
rircn  to  sereral  muscle^  whose  office  is  to 
uft  uf  the  part  to  which  they  are  respect* 
ively  attached.  Thus  the  uvator  anyuli 
mrit,  aitwutcd  shore  the  month,  draws  the 
eomcr  of  the  month  upwards,  and  makes 
that  part  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin 
prommest,  as  in  smiling.  And  the  Inatar 
pmtpmkrm  mifninia,  the  mnsde  that  opens 
the  eysk  by  iiftiM  the  upper  eyelid. 

LSr  ANTInU  an  epithet  for  things  per- 
taining to  the  Levant.  Also^  a  particular 
kind  of  sUk  doth. 

LEVA'EI  FA'CLAS,  in  law,  a  writ  direct- 
ed to  the  sheriirfor  levying  a  sum  of  moner 
upon  lands  on  a  pemm  who  has  forfeited 
lus ' 


LEVEE,  in  court  phraseology,  a  cere- 
monial visit  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  who 
assemble  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen 
(or  king).  It  consists  of  gentlemen  only, 
by  whkh  it  is  distinguished  from  what  u 
termed  a  drmmit^  rssi,  where  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  attend. 

LEV'SE-BN-MASSE,  a  military  expres- 
sion  for  the  patriotic  rising  of  a  whole 
pe<q>le,  including  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  are  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
regular  service ;  and  is  the  most  formidable 
obstadeb  an  enemy  can  encounter.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  called  the  laadstersi,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Imudwgkr,  or  militia.  In  1813 
the  govemments  of  Northern  Germany 
ealled  it  forth  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

LBTBB,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
eonsisting  of  an  inilezible  right  line,  rod  or 
beam,  supported  on  a  ftilerum  or  top,  and 
used  for  the  imaing  of  weights,  having  it- 
self such  a  weif^t  as  may  be  commodicmsly 
eeunterbalanoM.  Its  arms  are  equal,  as  in 
the  Aelenee;  or  unequal,  as  in  ttetfyartU. 
Of  all  machines  it  is  the  most  simple. 

LEYrATHAN.  a  word  which,  in  the  He- 
brew, signifies  a  great  fish.  Some  suppose, 
firom  the  description  of  it  in  the  book  of 
Job,  it  means  a  whale,  while  others  have 
presumed  it  is  a  crocodile.   In  ~ 


ever,  it  is  called  the  crooked  serpent. 

LEVIOATION,  the  mechanical  opera- 

9u  or  process  cf  grinding  the  parts  of 

•dies  to  a  fine  paste,  by  rubbing  the  fiat 

lace  of  a  stone  ealleda  muller  upon  another 

stone  ealled  the  table  ot  slab. 

LETITES,  a  term  applied  in  Scripture 
to  such  of  the  tribe  oi  Levi  as  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  offices  and  ministries  of 
the  temple.  In  this  particular,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  ]Hriests,  who,  being 
descended  from  Aaron,  were  likewise  of  the 
tribe  of  LevL  Hie  Lerites  bore  some  re- 
semblance in  the  tabernacle,  and  temple 
ot  the  Jews,  to  the  deacons  among  Chris- 
tians. They  were  employed  in  bringing 
wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  tor  the 
sacrifice,  and  they  sung  and  played  upon 


instruments  in  the  temple.  They  also  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coun- 
try, though  always  subordinate  to  the 
priests.  Their  suosistence  was  the  tithes 
of  com.  fruit  and  cattle  throughout  Israel; 
but  the  priests  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  of 
their  tithes,  by  way  of  tlrst  fruiu  to  the 
Lord. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  its  cuntain- 
in^  the  laws  and  regulations  rdating  to  the 
pnests,  Lerites,  and  sacrifices.  These  duties, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  formed  what  is  term- 
ed the  LeritkxU  lam. 

LEVITT,  in  physidogy.  the  pnvatioa  or 
want  of  weight  in  a  body,  when  compared 
urith  another  that  is  heavier ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  opposed  to  frmvitp. 

LEXICUL'OGT,  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  proper  significa- 
tion and  jnst  application  of  words. 

LEX'ICON,  a  book  containing  an  alpha, 
betical  arrangement  of  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, with  an  explanation  of  the  meauing 
of  each  word. 

LEY,  or  LEES,  in  chemistry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  alkaline  solution  made  by  leri- 
gating  ashes  that  contain  an  alkali.— —Iims 
ir  win*  are  the  refhse  or  sediment  of  wine 


standini 

TJENJAl 

_    .       ■  iKthc 
coated  with  tin  foil,  and  a  brass  wire,  the 


ngqt 

LET'DEN  JAB,  in  electrical  experiments, 
a  glass  jar,  havinc  the  outside  and  the  ' 


upper  part  of  which  terminates  in  a  ball  of 
the  same  metal,  and  the  lower  part  in  a 
chain  that  oomrouaicates  vrith  the  inside. 
This  jar  admits  of  being  charged  so  as  to 
produce  the  dectrical  shock  and  various 
other  experiments  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  electricity. 

LHER'ZOLITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  pyroxene,  of  an  emerald  creen  colour, 
brilliant  when  crystalised,  and  translucent. 

LI'AS,  in  ecology,  a  peculiar  formation 
or  spedea  of  limestone,  occurring  in  fiat, 
horixontd  strata.  It  consists  of  thick,  ar- 
gillaceous deposits,  which  constitute  the 
base  on  which  the  oolitic  series  reposes. 
The  lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
soft  slate  or  shde,  which  dirides  into  very 
thin  2asitiMS,  and  is  frequently  much  im- 
pr^nated  with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites. 
I '  It  uso  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 


magnesia 
soda;  in  consequence  of  which,  springs  of 
water  rising  through  it  contain  these  salts 
in  solution,  as  Cheltenham.  Lias  is  re* 
markable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
organic  remains,  many  of  which  are  very 
curious. 

LIBATION,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  an  essential  part  of  solemn 
sacrifices.  It  was  also  performed  alone,  as 
a  drink  oflfering.  by  way  of  pnicuring  the 
protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the 
ordinary  afiairs  of  life.  At  sacritices,  after 
the  libation  had  been  tasted  by  the  priest, 
and  handed  to  the  by-standers,  it  was  poured 
upon  the  victim.  At  entertainments,  a  lit  - 
tie  wine  was  generally  ponred  out  of  the 
cup,  before  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to 
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show  their  f^rBtitude  to  the  voda  for  the 
bleuiof*  they  ei^oyed.  The  libations  to 
the  dead  were  not  (wrformed  till  the  ninth 
day  after  the  burning  or  interment;  and 
consisted  of  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  gene- 
rally concluded  the  funeral  solemnities. 

LI'BEL,  in  law,  the  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or  to  ex- 
pose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or 
picture,  containing  such  reDresentatious, 
although  only  communicated  to  a  single 
person,  is  oon^dered  in  law  a  publication  of 
It ;  and  libellers  may  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment by  a  proaecution,  or  be  compelled  to 
make  reparation  by  a  civil  action.  The 
civil  action  b  grounded  upon  the  injury 
which  the  libel  is  supposed  to  occasion  to 
the  individual ;  the  public  prosecution  upon 
it*  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  is  immaterial  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it 
is  true  or  false,  since  the  provocation,  and 
not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished 
I  erimiuallfi  though,  without  doubt,  the 
I  truth  of  a  libel  will  in  many  cases  entitle 
'.  the  defendant  to  the  merdfm  consideration 
of  the  court,  when  it  decides  upon  the  de- 
gree  of  punishment  to  be  awarded.  But  in 
a  civil  action,  a  libel  mnst  api^ear  to  be  fidse 
.  AS  well  as  scandalous.  In  a  civil  action,  the 
plaintiff  recovers  damages,  the  amount  of 
which  is  settled  by  the  jury :  but,  upon  au 
indictment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  acouit 
the  defendant,  or  to  ftnd  him  guilty,  after 

which  the  court  passes  judgment. Libel, 

in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  formal  written 
statement  of  the  complainant's  grotmd  of 
I  complaint  against  the  defendant. 
j      LIBELLlTLA,  or  Dragon-fy,  in  entomo- 
I  lo87t  •  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Neurop' 
{  fero,  of  which  there  are  sixty  species.    The 
;  whole  tribe  of  the  libellula  are  remarkable 
I  for  being  very  ravenous:  they  are  usually 
:  found  hovering  over  stagnant  waters,  and 
{  may  in  the  middle  of  the  day  be  observed 
i  flying  with  great  rapiditv  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller  insects.    These  brilliant  and  beau> 
tiful  creatures  were  once,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  inhabitants  of  the  water:  in 
that  state,  as  larvc,  they  are  six.footed  and 
verv  active.    The  Idbellula  varies,  or  great 
variegated  libellula,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance towards  the  decline  of  summer,  la 
an  insect  of  singular  beauty.    The  female 
drops  her  eggs  in  the  water,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their,  specific  gravity  fall  to  the 
bottom;   after  a  certain  period  they  are 
hatched  into  larvH.    In  the  larva  and  pupa 
state  they  remain  ftill  two  7ears,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  sue  they  prepare 
for  their  ultimate  change,  and  creeping  up 
the  stem  of  some  water  plant,  they  make  a 
sudden  effort,  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  the  enclosed 
libellula  emerges.    This  process  is  alwavs 
performed  in  a  mominflr  and  during  a  bright 
sun  shine.    In  this  and  the  other  species  of 
the  libellula  tribe,  the  structure  of  the  eye 
is  deserving  of  notice.  According  to  Lewen- 


hoek  there  are  more  than  13/WO  lenaea  in 
each  eye  of  this  animaL 

LIB  ERAL  ARTS,  such  as  depend  more 
on  the  exertion  of  the  mind  thain  on  man- 
ual labour,  and  regard  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  amusement,  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  subsistence. 

LI'BER,  in  botany,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
plant,  or  third  integument,  which  is  mem- 
oranaceous,  juicy,  aud  flexible.  From  thia 
is  gradually  formed  the  wood. 

LIBEBTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  per- 
son who  from  being  a  slave  had  obtamed 
his  freedom.    The  tiberti  were  such  as  had 

j^ « :..    r_-   .1. ,___      .^ 
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one  pleases;  subject,  however,  to  punish- 
ment for  publishing  what  is  mischievoos  to 
the  pubUe  morals,  or  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals. That  this  glorious  privil^e  should 
be  so  monstrously  abused  as  it  u  at  pre- 
sent, every  right-minded  individual  in  the 
country  must  seriously  deplore.  How  true, 
alas  1  is  the  trite  remark,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  though  intended  as  a  boon  to 

society,  often  becomes  a  curse  I ^The  emp 

tf  liberty  (blue,  with  a  white  border)  is 
used  in  England  as  a  symbol  of  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  the  nation,  and  Britannia 
sometimes  bears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear; 
though  she  has  more  commonly  the  indent 
of  Neptune.  In  France,  a  red  cap  wmm  the 
badge  of  the  Jacobin  dub. 

LrBRA,  in  astronomy,  the  Balance,  the 
sixth  sign  of  the  lodiac ;  so  called  beeause 
when  the  sun  enters  it,  the  days  and  nights 

are  eonaL Libra,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 

pound  weight;  also  a  eoin,  equal  in  vwie 
to  twenty  denarii. 

LI'BRART,  a  word  oaed  rither  to  denote 
a  collection  of  books,  or  the  apartment  or 
edifice  for  hdding  them.  The  first  pablie  h- 
brary  of  which  we  have  any  certain  acconat 
in  history,  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Hip- 
parchns,  686  b.c.  The  second  of  any  aote 
was  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  284,  and  was  bunit  by  the 
Roman  army  47  b.c,  400,euo  vahiable  boohs 
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Lip]  Wit  S^cicntific  antl  ICluran^  ^KaEun; ;  [lif 


r  a  kiaf  of  Kngliuid,  except 
wm  the  knee.    He  kiu  the 


•towiBf  eertain  olBret  under  the  {rarem' 
■icBt,  of  creating  knifhti,  and  of  pardonina 
all  crimet  except  high  tfeaaon.  He  naed 
alao  to  call  and  ■ 


^  greatlf  in  moat  dtiea  of  Bnrope.     7.  In  v<e- 

powrr  of  be>    ference  to  the  influence  of  prafeaaMwa  oroe- 
-  L  _  cupation*  in  life,  it  teems  that  ecclcaiaatiea 

are,  on  the  whole,  the  longest,  and  medical 
men  the  shorteM  livera;  military  men  arc 
nearly  between  the  two  extreiaea;  bat  yet 
propwtionally,  they,  more  frequently  than 
others,  reach  very  advanced  yeera.  8.  The 
mortality  is  generally  greater  in  manofiM- 
toring  than  in  anicnltiwal  districts.  9.  Mar- 


fa  pal 

I  Ito 

I  »t- 

»  i^ 

n  oei 

fa  ««■ 

captaia.     lu^'the  nar^,  there  are  jirat  and 
MTtMif  Keotenants,  with  diierent  pay. 

LIFB,  in  a  grneral  tense,  is  that  sUte  of 
animals  and  nlanta,  or  of  any  organised 
beings,  inwhirh  their  natural  functions  and 
motions  are  performed,  or  in  which  the  or- 
i;ans  are  capable  of  performing  their  ftiBC- 
tions.  The  life  of  an  animal  body  may  also 
be  spoken  of  in  a  chemical  and  a  phvaiolo- 
^cal  smae.    1.  Itt  ehemitmt  lif^,  whicn  con* 


sists  in  that  attraction  of  the  elements,  by 
which  the  Tital  principle,  dilAtsed  through 
the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  ail  the  paru 


of  the  bodr  fVom  putrefaction.  S.  Itt'pk^' 
rioleffieal  l\fe  consists  in  the  action  of  inor> 
ganic  parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  vessels ;  so  that,  these  actions 
ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  ph^aiologi. 
cally  dead.  In  the  **  Medico-Chirurgiod 
Review"  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Caspar,  of 
BerUn,  a/)er  having  examined  the  cur- 
rent  opinions  on  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  ascertaining  such  a  result,  con- 
cludes by  embodying  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  researchea  as  follows:—!.  Tiie 
proportion  of  births  to  the  actual  stationary 

Cinulation  of  anv  place,  eipresres,  or  is  re* 
tive  to.  the  medium  duration  of  life  in  that 
population.  ( For  example,  suppose  this  pro- 
portion to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty- 
eij^ht,  and  the  average  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  will  be  found  to  he 
twenty-eight  years.)  S.  The  female  sex 
enjoys  at  every  period  of  life,  except  at  pu- 
berty (at  whicn  epoch  the  mortality  is 
rather  greater  among  young  females),  a 
greater  longevitv  than  the  male  sex.  S. 
Pregnancy  and  labour  occasion,  indeed,  a 
considerable  loai  of  life;  but  this  k»ss  dis- 
appears, or  is  lost,  in  the  general  masa. 
4.  The  so-called  climacteric  periods  of  Ufie 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
longevity  of  either  sex.  6.  The  medium  j 
duration  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
Russia  about  twenty -one  Tears;  in  Prussia, 
twenty-nine;  m  Switxerland,  thirty  ioor; 
in  France,  thirty-six;  and  in  England, 
tbirtjr-eigbt  years.  6.  The  medium  duration 
of  life  has,  in  recent  times,  increased  very 


riaae  is  decidedly  favourable  to  longevity. 

10.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  ia  alwaya 
greater  Ahan  among  the  wealthier  elassaa. 

11.  The  mortality  in  a  populatioB  appeara 


to  be  always  proportionate  to  ita  feeandity : 
as  the  number  of  births  increases,  so  does 
the  number  of  deatha  at  the  same  time. 

LrPK-BOAT,  a  ^rets«l  so  constructed  aa 
to  be  able  to  put  to  sea  in  the  most  atormj 
weather,  and  withstand  the  fkury  of  a  tem- 
pestnous  sea;  whereby 


of  New  York.    It  ia  described  aa  bnng  38 
feet  long  and  SS  wide,  the  planks  ovcriap- 
ping,  and  fiwtened  with  copper  naila.    The 
side  planking  is  double,  arithin  which  are     ^ 
foarteen  tubes  II  feet  tong,  extending  from     * 
the  ked  to  the  deck,  and  hoMisg  lifty-ta-o     -   " 
fleet  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  buoy  up 
about  4U00  Bounds  weight,  when  the  boat 
ia  filled  with  water.    To  the  aides  of  the 
boat  are  attached  twenty  life-ropes,  which 

could  sustain  100  persons  if  necessary. j  **  | 

L^t'Shia*.    It  appeara  that  Mr.  IVilliJuBs,  I  ' 
of  the  Dublin  Steam-boat   Company,  has  i 
improved  nnon  the  Chinese  plan  of  dividing  i 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  into  sections^  eacli  of  < 
which  should  be  completely  water-tight. 
He  divides  the  vessel  into  Ave  compart- 
ments by  means  of  four  bulk-be«idB  of  irua. 
The  central  sectioa  of  this  division  is  oc- 
eupied  by  the  engine  boiler  and  coal  bank- 
ers, thiu  detaching  them  entirely  from  all 
other  paru  of  the  vessel;  while  the  others 
are  to  arranged,  that  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that,  unless  the  arater  break  into  the  vessel 
in  all  its  sections  at  the  same  time  (which 
may  be  conaidered  impossible),  there  can 
benodangerof  submersion ;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  a  small  addition  of  buoy-  | 
anry  would  prevent  a  vessel  from  sinkisK,  * 
after  it  had  been  so  immersed  that  the  deck 
was  level  vrith  the  surface  of  the  sea.    Nor  I 
is  the  protection  which  these  iron  bulk- 
heads afford  against  (kre  scarcely  less  im-  ' 
p(Htant.    The  circumsunce  of  any  part  of  I 
a  vessel  taking  fire  is  followed  by  the  same 
evil  as  that  of  the  irruption  of  water  or  col-  | 
lision ;  namely,  its  irresistible  transmission, 
at  once,  throiwh  all  parU  of  the  vessel ;  but  l 
these  iron  bulk-heads,  being  air-tight,  must 
stop  the  spread  of  fiaine  by  preventing  tha  ' 
introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  of  sir, 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  casea  where  the 
materials  are  combustible. 

LIFB.B8TATE8,inlaw,fbeechoUestatea 
not  of  inheritance. 

LIFE-GUARDS,  in  maitary  afiuia.  ihm 
body-guard  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
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LIG'AMENTS,  in  anatomf.  eUstie  tub- 
•tances  in  an  animal  body,  totter  than  car- 
tiiaKCs  and  harder  than  membraqes,  which 
■erre  to  strengthen  the  juncture,  panieu- 
larly  of  the  bonea.  They  are  divided  gene* 
rally  into  eaptmtmr  ligaments,  which  sur- 
rmtnd  the  joinU  like  a  bag,  and  eMM«c(*a^ 
ligaments. 

LIG'ATURE.  in  snrgrry,  a  chord,  band, 
or  string,  of  various  thickness,  covered  with 
white  wax,  tor  the  pvrpnse  of  tying  arteries, 
veins  or  other  parts.--— In  music,  a  band 
or  Hne  connecting  notes.— —Ii«frafiifv«,  in 
mathematics,  compendious  notes,  or  cha- 
racters by  which  are  represented  the  sums, 
differences,  or  rectangles  of  different  quan- 
tities. 

LIGHT,  in  physics,  that  ethereal  agent 
or  matter,  of  the  preaenoe  of  which  we  are 
infbnned  by  the  senyibtlity  of  the  visual 
organs.  By  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eve,  it  announees 
to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which 
surround  them,  and  enables  them  to  dis* 
tingnish  these  bodies  into  transparent, 
opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  easentiaUy  connected  with  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the 
du^,  andbeoomeuBdistingnishable.  Light 
is  nniversaUy  expanded  throng  space.  It 
exerts  peculiar  actkma^  and  is  obedient  to 
the  laws  ot  attraction,  and  other  properties 
of  matter.  It  is  oonaequentl^  an  obt)eet  of 
both  m  optics  and  m  chemistry ; 
inquires  into  its  fbrm  and  laws; 

id.  its  essence.    Light,  according 

to  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  which  no  snb« 
sequent  discovery  or  theory  seems  to  have 
discredited,  is  composed  of  inconceivably 
small  particles  of  matter,  of  different  mag- 
nitudes; which  are  emitted  or  reflected 
from  every  point  in  the  snrihce  of  a  lumi- 
no«s  body,  in  right  Hnes,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  an  unparalleled  velocity:  and 
whose  power  or  intensity  decreases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase.  That 
light  is  a  material  subsunce,  appears  from 
its  bang  propagated  m  time,  and  from  its 
acting  upon  and  producing  great  alterations 
in  other  Dodies ;  out  that  iu  particles  are 
inconceivably  small  appeam  from  this,  that 
the  greatest  quantitv  of  flame  is  found  to 
have  scarce  any  sensible  ^vity  or  weight : 
siso,  becanse  these  particles  pervade  the 
pores  of  all  transparent  bodies,  however 
nard  or  heavy:  yet,  small  as  they  are,  the 
rays  of  light'  consiat  of  different  sorts  of 
these  particles.  That  the  particles  of  lifM 
have  not  only  magnitude,  but  also  in  diffe- 
rent degrees,  is  one  great  discovery  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  This  is  absolutely 
proved  by  the  different  refrangibility  they 
are  found  to  display  in  passiug  through  a 
prismatic  figure  of  glass  or  water ;  for  the 
power  of  the  prism  detains  the  issuing  par- 
ticle, and  draws  it  a  little  towards  the  sor- 
flice;  and.  since  this  power  is  the  same,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  par- 
ticles of  light,  if  they  were  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  beeaose  they  have  all  an  equal 
velocity.  But  since  this  effect  is  different 
among  the  particles,  some  being  detained 


and  drawn  aside  to  a  greater  distance  than 
others,  it  follows,  tbry  must  be  less  in 
magnitude,  to  become  mure  subject  to  the 
influence  ot  the  attracting  surface ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  electric  cflluvia  will  act 
upon  and  agitate  very  small  and  light 
bodies  much  sooner,  and  more  easily,  than 
they  can  move  those  which  are  larger. 
The  velocity  of  light  exceeds  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  by  one  million  five  hundred 
and  flftv  thousand  times.  It  is  calculated 
to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eight 

minutes  and  thirteen  seconds. Ligkt,  t» 

cJkewuatry.  Light  is  considered  by  modern 
chemists,  as  a  simple  elementai7  body; 
but  they  have  not  ^et  been  able  to  form  a 
theory  on  this  subject,  in  which  consider. 
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assist  this  attempt,  we  must  remember  that 
Are  certainly  can  exist,  without  the  com- 
pany of  light,  since  both  coals  and  iron  may 
frequently  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  perfect 

blackuess,  combined  with  violent  heat. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  solar  light 
is  capable  of  producing  powerfiil  chemical 
changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  it  is  its  power  of  darkening  the 
white  ehloride  of  silver,  au  effect  which 
takes  place  slowly  in  the  diffused  light  of 
day,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam.— In 
order  to  fricilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  an 
explanation  of  the  following  terras  made 
use  of  by  philosophers  are  given : — A  rajrit^ 
ligkt  is  an  exceedingly  smafl  portion  of  light 
as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body.  A  aie- 
dium  is  a  body  which  aff»rds  a  passage  for 
thfc  rays  of  light.  A  6eam  1/  light  is  a  body 
of  parallel  rays.  A  peueil  qf  ray  is  a  body 
of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converging 
rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a  common  point. 
Dtrfrgimg  rays  are  those  which  come  from 
a  point,  aud  eontinuallv  separate  as  they 
proceed.  The  ravs  of  light  are  paralUl, 
where  the  lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 
The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed.  The  /«aw  is  the 
point  to  which  the  converging  rays  are  di 

rected. ^eet*  ^  light   e»  vgrtablea. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  most  of 
the  diaeoos  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his 
course;  that  they  attend  him  to  his  even- 
ing retreat,  and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in 
the  morning  with  the  same  unerring  law. 
It  is  also  well-known  that  the  change  of 
position  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  is  entirely  owinjg  to  the 
agency  of  light,  and  that  plants  which  grow 
in  urindows  in  the  inside  of  houses*  are,  as 
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it  were,  solicitoua  to  turn  their  leaves  to- 
wards the  light.  The  term  etiolation  has 
been  given  to  this  phenomenon,  and  the 

Slants,  in  which  it  takes  place,  are  said  to 
e  etiolated  or  blaneked.  In  short,  the  more 
£lants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  moreco- 
mr  they  acquire.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found, 
by  experiment,  that  red  rose-trees  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  light,  produce  roses 
almost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained  that 
this  flower  owes  its  colour  to  light  entering 
into  its  composition;  that  pink,  orange,  and 

Jrellow  flowers  imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of 
ight  than  red  ones ;  and  that  wh.te  flowers 
contain  no  light.  But  vegetables  are  not 
only  indebted  to  the  light  for  their  colour : 
taste  and  odour  are  likewise  derived  trom 
the  same  source.  It  moreover  contributes 
greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits.  This  seems 
to  be  the  cause  why  in  tropical  climates, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  general  more 
odoriferous,  ofa  stronger  flavour,  and  abound 
more  with  aromatic  resins.  The  same  kind 
of  influence  extends  to  the  aataial  cn»tion. 
Mankind,  birds,  beasU,  fishes,  and  insects, 
all  are,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  light  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour. 

LIGHrHOUSE,  a  tower  or  lofty  build- 
ing  on  the  sea-coast,  intended  to  direct  sea- 
men in  navigating  ships  at  night,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  intense  body  of  light,  radiated 
by  concave  reflectors  and  convex  lenses, 
sometimes  coloured  for  distinction's  sake, 
and  made  to  change  and  revolve  as  a  fur- 
ther means  of  distinction.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  number  of  British 
vessels  shipwrecked  annuallv  is  about  560, 
or  one  and  a  ka\f  per  day.  The  average  bur- 
den per  ship  of  the  mercantile  navy  is  about 
110  tons:  and,  if  we  value  old  and  new  to- 
gether at  half  the  price  of  building,  or  5/.  10s. 
per  ton,  we  have  600^  for  the  value  of  each, 
and  330,000/.  for  that  of  the  whole ;  r/hich 
may  be  reduced  to  300,000/.  by  deducting 
the  value  of  sails,  masts,  and  other  mate- 
jrials,  saved  from  some  of  those  stranded. 
If  we  add  an  equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the 
cargoes,  the  whole  loss  from  shipwrecks 
will  be  600,0001.  per  annum.  This  state- 
ment proceeds  on  an  old  estimate  from 
1793  to  1829 ;  but  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the 
number  of  ships  lost,  or  driven  on  shore,  in 
1833,  was  no  less  than  800  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  the  annual  loss  by  shipwreck  is 
not  much  short  of  a  million  sterling.  If 
one-fifth  part  of  this  loss  could  be  prevent- 
ed by  aaditional  lighthouses,  the  saving 
in  money  would  amount  to  a  million  in 
five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 

important  saving  in    hnman  life. ^The 

following  particular*  respecting  ^e  con- 
struction of  Metallie  Ugktkontm.  as  nro- 
posed  \»y  Capt.  8.  Brown,  may  be  ed, 

in  a  natronal  point  of  view,  both  ii  int 

and  interesting : — "  It  has  been  led 

to  place  a  lighthouse  on  the  Wi  ck, 

near  Land's  End,  a  position  where  ild 

be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  i  of 

the  Atlantic ;  and  a  plan  was  drmv  for 

tLe  purpose  by  Mr.  Stevenaon,  w  ids 


a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  engineer- 
ing ;  which  plan,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  would 
require  fifteen  years  for  its  execution,  and 
cost  160,000/.  Mr.  Brown  undcrukes  to 
erect  one  of  bronxe,  90  feet  high,  whicb 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
stone  one  of  134  feet,  for  16,000/.,  and  to 
complete  it  in  four  months.  Mr.  Brown's 
proposed  metallic  lighthouse  is  14  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  at  the 
thinnest  part.  The  lower  half,  called  the 
base,  is  in  four  pieces,  each  piece  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cone  or  parabaloid, 
wider  below  than  above,  and  about  10  feet 
high ;  the  lower  piece  is  sunk  S  feet  into 
the  rock,  and  is  14  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
under  margin ;  the  fourth  piece  is  6  feet  in 
diameter  at  top.  These  four  pieces  fit  into 
each  other,  the  neck  of  the  lower  passing 
into  the  socket  of  the  upper,  and  botn  being 
secured  by  flanges;  so  tnat  the  joints  are, 
in  some  degree,  stronger  than  the  entire 
part  of  the  shaft.  Above  these  is  the  smaller 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  in  three  pieces  of 
nearly  the  same  length,  and  fitted  in  the 
same  manner.  Above  this,  the  shaft  widens 
out  into  an  inverted  cone,  which  forms  one 
piece,  and  supports  the  more  important 
parts.  These  are,  first,  the  keeper's  house, 
which  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  feet  high, 
with  a  gallery  round  it,  '  for  look-out  and 
walking  exercise.'  Next,  the  lantern,  9  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high  to  the  cupola  for  con. 
tainin^  the  lights.  The  house,  or  sitting- 
room,  IS  made  of  two  concentric  cylinders 
of  sheet  copper,  9  inches  asunder,  to  equal- 
ise the  temperature,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  rivets :  it  ife  formed  into  compart- 
ments  for  bookcases,  shelves,  and  locxers, 
with  a  recess  for  the  hack  of  the  stove.  Im 
mediately  below  the  house,  in  the  swell  of 
the  shaft,  are  the  sleeping-berths.  To  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  column,  wesliall 
add,  that  the  upper  section  of  tbe  base 
contains  two  tanks,  one  for  oil,  and  one 
for  fresh  water;  the  next  section,  above,  is 
for  coals  and  provisions:  and  the  one  above 
that,  a  general  store.  Access  is  obtained 
from  below  by  the  chain  ladder  reaching 
dovrn  to  the  sea ;  and  by  ladders  in  the  in- 
side, by  which  the  keepers  mount  to  their 
aerial  abode.  The  whole  work,  90  feet  high, 
would  cost  16,000/.  or  17.000/.,  if  entirely  of 
bronse;  11,300/.,  if  the  base  were  bronze 
and  the  upper  part  cast  iron ;  or  9,000<. 
if  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  aad  it  would  be 
erected  in  four  months." 

LrCHTNlNO,  in  meteorology,  a  flash 
of  light  suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  commonly  disappearing  in  the 
same  instant ;  sometimes  attencwd  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  not. 
Lightning  is  proved,  by  the  experiments  of 
Franklin,  to  be  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid.  Thunder  is  the  explosion  of  clouds 
charged  vrith  that  fluid:  and  lightning  it 
to  thunder,  what  the^sA  is  to  the  report 
of  gunpowder.  A  very  remarkable  property 
of  lightning,  the  zig»i|p  kind  especially, 
when  near,  is  its  seeming  omnipresence. 
If,  when  a  clap  of  thunder,  acc«impanied 
with  this  species  of  lightning,  occurs,  two 
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persona  are  looldnf  different  ways,  both 
will  perceive  the  flash ;  not  only  that  indis- 
tinct illumination  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  occasioned  by  flre  of  any  kind,  bat  the 
form  of  the  lightning  itself,  and  every  angle 
it  makes  in  its  course  will  be  as  distinctly 
seen  by  each,  as  if  they  had  looked  directly 
at  the  dond  whence  it  proceeded:  and  if  a 
person  were  at  that  moment  looking  at  a 
book,  or  any  other  object,  that  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  also  would  distinctly  see  the 
form  of  the  lidhtning  between  his  eyes  and 
the  objects.  This  property  seems  pecnliar 
to  lightning.  The  different  forms  of  the 
flashes  of  hs^tning  are  all  equally  found  in 
electric  sparks;  so  that  an  account  of  the 
origin  of^clus  difference  of  form  majr,  by 
analogy,  be  drawn.  Whoe  the  qnanuty  of 
electncity  is  snudl,  and,  conseouently,  in- 
capable  of  striking  at  any  eonsideraUe  dis- 
tance, the  spark  appears  straight,  without 
any  cnrrature,  or  angular  appearance ;  but 
where  the  electricity  is  very  strong,  and,  of 
consequence,  capable  of  striking  an  object 
at  a  prettT  considerable  distance,  it  assumes 
a  crooked*  or  xi0BU  form.  - 

LIG'NUM  frrx,  or  GUAIACUM,  in 
botany,  a  large  tree,  rning  at  its  fidl  growth 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  measuring 
fh>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter; 
having  a  hard,  brittle,  brownish  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  solid,  pon  - 
deroos,  very  resinous,  of  a  blackish  yellow 
colour  and  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  It  is  im- 
ported into  England  in  large  pieces  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  each,  and,  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty,  is  in  great  demand  for 
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LIL'ALITB,  a  species  of  argiUaeeons 
cartb. 

LILX  in  botany,  a  magnificent  genus  of 
plants,  with  a  bulbous  and  perennial  root, 
the  dowvr  of  which  is  six  petalled  andcam- 

Caulated.  There  are  many  kinds,  of  great 
auty,  and  of  various  colours.  The  lily  is 
reckoned  by  Pliny  the  noblest  flower  next 
to  a  rose  i  and,  according  to  Di«»scorides,  it 

was  a  royal  flower. LUf  qf  the  tmUef^  a 

plant  of  tlie  genus  Conoaltari;  with  a  mo- 
nopetalous,  bell- shaped  corolla. 

LIMB,  in  astronomy,  the  utmost  edge  or 
border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon.— 
In  botany,  the  border  or  upper  spreading 
part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

LIME,  (ealx)  in  mineralogy,  averynsefol 
earth,  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
thouffh  never  in  an  nneombined  state.  It 
absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
exists  as  limestone,  and  in  marble  and  chalk, 
which,  when  burnt,  become  lime.  It  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  and  a  metallic  base  called 
c&lcium.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells, 
and  other  hard  parts  of  animals.  It  fixes 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  water,  which  in 
losing  their  motion,  transfer  it  in  great  heat 
to  surrounding  bodies.  In  its  native  state 
it  is  called  carbonate  qf  lime,  and  burnt  to 
disengage  the  carbonic  acid.  When  made 
into  a  paste  of  one  part  water  and  three  parts 
lime,  it  is  called  hydrate  qflime,  and  being 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyde  of 
iron,  it  forms  plastic  cements  and  mortars. 
Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
known  by  the  name  of  fyjmtm,  or  enlphate 
of  lime  i  combined  with  fluoric  acid  it  con- 
stitutes fluate  of  lime,  or  Derbtftkire  apar. 
Lime  is  much  used  by  tanners,  skinners, 
Ac.,  in  the  preparation  of  their  leather ;  by 
soap-boilers,  for  dissolvina  the  oil,  and  faci- 
litating its  union  with  the  alkaline  salt; 
and  by  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar. 
Lime  water  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 

Soscs;  being  given  internallv  in  spasms, 
iarrhoea,  convulsions  of  children,  &e.,  and 
externally  applied  to  bums  and  ulcers. 

LIME,  a  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the 
juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and 
very  much  used  in  the  making  of  punch. 

LIM'IT,  in  mathematics,  a  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approarhes. 

LIMITATION,  in  law,  a  certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  vrithin  which  an  ac- 
tion must  be  brought. 

LIM'PET.  the  Patella  of  Linnteus,  a  tea. 
taceous  animal,  coniniouly  found  adhering 
to  oysters.  The  shell  is  sub-conic,  and  its 
inhabitant  a  kind  of  slug. 

LIN'DENTREE,  in  botany,  the  Lime- 
tree,  of  the  g^nus  Tilia ;  distin^shed  for 
bearing  sweet  flowers  and  an  acid  fruit. 

LINE,  iu  geometry,  a  Quantity  extended 
in  length,  without  breadth  or  thickness. 

Lines  are  either  curves  or  ritht  lines. 

In  fortification,  whatever  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  of  the  field,  as  a  trench,  or  a  row  of 

gabions,  &c. Lines  are  most  commonly 

made  to  shut  up  an  avenue,  or  entrance 
to  somr  place,  and  are  distinguished  into 
linee  of  appi-oaek,  of  drfence,  of  « 
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Mmi,  Ac— — £iit«,  in  genealofj,  a  series  or 
snecrssion  of  relations,  from  a  common  pro- 
Renitor.  Dirtet  line,  is  that  which  goes 
firom  &ther  to  son;  being  the  order  of  as- 
cendants and  descendants.  The  Collateral 
line,  is  the  order  of  those  who  descend  from 
a  common  father  related  to  the  former,  but 
out  of  the  line  of  ascendants  and  descend- 
ants: in  this   are  placed   ancles,  annts, 

cousins,  nephews,  ft<^ J  ahip  qfthe  line, 

in  naval  aSairs,  any  vessel  of  war  lane 
enough  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle. 
— ^In  military  affiurs,  regular  troops,  in 
distinction  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  ftc, 
are  called  troops  of  the  line.— Meridian 
Ittie,in  geography,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  the  two  poles  of  Uie  earth  and  any 
part  of  its  surface. 

LIN'EAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
like  a  line,  or  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out, except  at  the  extremities.-^£tii«ar 
numbers,  in  mathematics,  such  as  have  re- 
lation to  length  only;  such  is  a  number 
which  represents  one  side  of  a  plane  fip:ure. 
If  the  plane  figure  be  a  square,  the  Imear 
number  is  called  a  root. 

LIN'EATE.  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  marked  longitudinaUy  with  depressed 
parallel  lines. 

LIN'EN,  cloth  made  of  flax,  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  made  of  hemp.  In 
common  linen  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles;  if  figures  are  woven  in, 
it  is  called  damaek.  The  species  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  lin- 
en, are  table-cloths,  sheeting,  cambric,  lawn, 
shirting,  towels,  &c.  The  chief  countries 
in  which  linens  are  manufactured  are  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Switserland,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Irdand.  In  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Switserland,  Flanders,  and  France, 
linens  are  flreouently  embellished  with  paint- 
ing; and  in  England  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  linen  manumcture  is  beautifully  print- 
ed in  the  manner  of  calicoes. In  the 

middle  ages,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed, 
the  only  materials  for  dress ;  and  fine  linen 
was  held  in  verv  high  estimation.  In  more 
ancient  times  Unen  formed  the  dress  of  the 
Eejptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their 
religious  ceremonies. 

LING,  in  ichthyology,  the  Oadut  molva 
of  Linnteus,  a  sort  of  cod-fish  which  inhabits 
the  northern  seas.  The  ling  dey^osits  its 
spawn  in  June,  and  is  in  pmection  fh>m 
February  to  Ma^.  It  is  salted  in  great 
quantities,  both  for  exportation  and  home 
consumption. 

LINGUA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  muscle  which  is  said  to  pass  from  the  root 
of  the  OM  hyoidea,  to  the  top  of  the  tongue. 

LIN'IMBNT,  in  medicine,  an  oily  sub- 
stance, of  a  middle  consistence,  between  an 
ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

LINNiETAN  SYSTEM,  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  objects,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  kingdoms, 
subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, and  varieties,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters.  It 
received  this  appellation  fh>m  Charles  Linni 
(latinized  Linmeus),  the  celebrated  Swedish 


naturalist.  [See  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Lmif  Jius,  in  the  "  Biographical  Treaturj/.*^ 

LIN'NET,  in  omitholo^,  the  Fringilta 
linota,  a  small  singing  bird  of  the  finch 
kind,  of  a  brown  colour. 

LIN'SEBD,  the  seed  of  the  fiax-plant. 
which  yields  much  oil  by  pressure,  and 
when  purified  forms  excellent  lamp-oil.  and 
abundance  of  carburetted  hydnncen  gas  for 
gas  lights.  It  is  also  much  used  in  medi- 
cine. Its  qualities  being  mucilaginous,  lu- 
bricating, and  emollient. 

LIN'SET  WOOL'SEY,  cloth  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  together. 

LINT,  in  surgery,  linen  scraped  into  a 
soft,  woolly  substance,  fit  for  applying  to 
wounds,  either  simply,  or  covered  with  unc- 
tuous substances. 

LINTEL,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber that  lies  horixontally  over  door-posta 
and  window-jambs. 

LI'NUM,  or  FLAX,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Pentandruif  order  5  Penta- 
fffnia. ^The  linnm  utitatitaimum,  or  com- 
mon flax,  is  the  species  of  linum  cultivated 
for  manufactures  and  medicine.  Its  stems 
are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  hieh,  gar- 
nished with  narrow  spear-shaped,  alternate 
grey-coloured  leaves,  and  divided  at  their  top 
mto  peduncles,  or  foot-stalks,  terminated 
by  small,  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  June  and  July,  and  succe^ed  by 
large  round  capsules,  each  containing  one 
seed.    [See  Flax.] 

LI'ON  fleoj,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Felie,  strong,  fierce,  and  rapa- 
cious ;  sometimes  called  the  king  of  beasts 
for  his  combined  activity,  strength,  and 
miyesty  of  deportment.  Lions  are  now 
found  only  in  unfk«quented  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  measure  about  eight  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  rump,  with  a  tail 
about  four  feet;  the  colour  being  a  pale 
brown,  or  tavimy  yellow,  and  the  male  hav- 
ing a  bushy  mane,  which  the  lioness  is 
without.  Their  muscular  strength  is  pro- 
digious, and  their  roarand  asBauIt  terrible ; 
but,  when  brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to 
attack  and  defence,  they  allow  their  keep- 
en  to  playvrith  them,  and  are  often  kind 
to  small  animals  placed  in  their  dens.  From 
time  immemorial,  praises  have  been  be- 
stowed on  this  animal  for  grateful  affection, 
dauntless  courage  and  merciful  forbear- 
ance, but  modem  naturalists  have  not 
scrupled  to  deny  him  all  these  excellent 
qualities.  Mr.  Burchell,  the  African  tra- 
veller, says,  "  when  men  fint  adopted  the 
lion  as  an  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem 
that  they  regarded  great  size  and  strength 
as  indicating  it ;  but  they  were  greatly  mis- 
taken  in  the  character  they  have  given  to 
this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and  have 
overlooked  a  much  better  example  of  true 
courage,  and  other  virtues  also,  in  the  bold 
and  faithful  dog."  The  lioness  brings  forth 
from  three  to  four  cubs  at  a  birth,  which 
she  suckles  for  a  year,  at  which  time  their 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  grav, 
with  a  number  of  brown  bands.  The  male 
attains  maturity  in  seven,  and  the  female 
in  six  years.    The  strength  of  the  lion  is 
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mich,  that  a  tiBgle  stroke  with  hU  paw  is 
•offlcIeBt  to  destroy  most  animals.  He 
generally  lurks  near  a  spring,  or  by  the  side 
of  a  river,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
sorprisinf  such  animals  as  resort  to  the 
water  to  queneh  their  thirst.  Here  he  lies  in 
wait,  crouched  in  smne  thicket,  till  his  pey 
approaches,  and  then,  with  a  prodigioaa 
leap,  seises  it  at  the  first  bound.  At  nisht 
he  generally  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  his 
prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eves  being, 
like  those  of  the  common  cat,  well  fitted  for 
seeing  in  a  dim  light.  His  roar  is  loud  and 
terrific,  especially  when  heard  in  the  soli- 
tary wilds  he  inhabits ;  and  when  enraged, 
his  cry  is  still  more  appalling  than  his  roar. 
When  irriuted,  he  lastfes  his  sides  with  his 
tail,  in  order  to  excite  himself  by  a  prickle 
or  spur  which  is  concealed  in  the  tuft  of 
long  black  hairs  at  the  end  of  it.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  BIu- 
menbach  some  years  since  verified  the  ex- 
istence of  the  prickle;  but  the  fact  was 
unnoticed  by  naturalists,  till  very  recently, 
when  it  was  ftuther  corroborated  on  the 
death  of  two  Uons  in  the  Menagerie  Boyal 
at  Paris. 

LrONCEL,  in  heraldry,  a  small  lion,  the 
name  by  which  lions  are  said  to  be  blazoned 
when  there  are  several  in  one  escutcheon. 

LirOORAM,  a  writing  in  which  a  sini^ 
letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

LIQUEPAC-TION,  in  chemistrr,  the 
conversion  of  a  aolid  into  a  liquid  oy  the 
sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric 

LIQUElTB'  fFrtnekJ,  a  name  for  various 
palatable  spirituous  dnnks,  in  which  some 
aromatic  infusion  generally  predominates 
and  gives  to  it  a  name.  Some  are  simple 
Ugutmrtt  as  tunf"*^  anise-water,  ftc.  Others 
have  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter, 
as  the  aniaette,  eurofoa,  Ac.  And  a  third 
kind  are  the  creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs, 
such  as  rotofflio,  sutroscAtno,  &c. 

LIQ1JID.  Fluids  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  via.  those  which  are  elastic, 
and  the  non-elasti^  or  those  which  do  not 
sensibly  diminish  in  bulk  when  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  first  class  are  airs  or  gases : 
the  second  liquids :  hence  we  may  define  a 
liquid  to  be  a  fiuid  not  sensibly  elastic,  the 
parts  of  which  yidd  to  the  smallest  pressure, 

and  move  on  each  other. In  grammar,  a 

letter  which  has  a  smooth  flowing  sound,  or 
which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute ;  as  I  and 
r,  in  blog  bra.  M  and  m,  and  «,  are  also 
Uquid*. 

LIST,  a  roll  or  catalogne,  as  the  monthly 

armjf  lift,  the  navf  list,  &c lAttt,  in 

archaeology,  the  enclosed  g^nnd  wherein 
knights  held  their  jousts  and  tournaments. 
Hence,  to  entmr  the  Utta  is  to  engage  in 
contest. 

LIT'Airr,  a  solemn  form  of  supplication 
to  God,  in  which  the  priest  utters  some 
things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
join  in  their  intercession,  saying,  w*  oeaeech 
thee  to  hear  ut,  good  Lord,  etc.  Originally, 
the  litany  vras  a  distinct  serrice  by  itself, 
and  used  some  time  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ;  at  present  it  is  made  one  office 
with  the  morning  service,  being  ordered  to 


be  read  after  the  third  collect  for  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  intercessional  prayers  in  the 
daily  serrice. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men  of 

leaminr. In  antiquity,  those  who  were 

branded  with  any  letters  by  way  of  igiio> 
miny,  were  so  called. 

LITERATES,  in  ecclesiastical  aflUrs,  a 
name  g[iven  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
ordination  by  the  bishop  without  baring 
taken  a  university  degree. 

LITERATURE,  in  a  {general  sense,  com- 
prehends sueh  an  acquaintance  with  letters 
or  books  as  may  impart  to  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  classic  authors,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  &c.  as  wdl  as  the 
sciences.  Literature  and  literary  are  in 
short  applied  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  general 
reader,  rather  than  to  works  of  mere  eru- 
dition and  abstract  science. In  literarp 

hittory  the  word  has  a  more  extensive  mean- 


iddle  ages"  means  the  aggregate  of  works 
written  {uuine  the  middle  ages    " 


"medical 


S.    Hence  the  phrase  "literature  of  the 
U"        "  ■  -      • 

'    inp  *  ^     - 

literature,"  whatever  of  note  that  has  been 
written  on  medicine,  &c.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  Kterary  history  treats  of  learned 
writings,  their  contents,  fate,  translations, 
Ac,  which  is  bibliography ;  and  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wrote,  Ac,  forming  a  main 
branch  of  universal  biography. 

LITH'ARGE,  in  chemistnr,  an  oxyde  of 
lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  or  riirification. 

LITHl  A,  a  new  alkali,  found  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite,  of  which  the  basis  is  a  metal 
called  lithiuwu. 

LITH'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  firom  the  urinary  calculi,  by  di- 
gesting them  in  caustic  lixivium. 

LITH'OCALLA,  a  cement  that  unites 
stones. 

LITH'OCARP,  fhiit  petrified;  fossU 
flruit. 

LITH'OCHROMICS,  the  art  or  process 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 


wards  improved  upon  by  Senefelder,  the 
inveutor  of  lithosrapby. 

LITHODEN'^RON,  a  name  for  eoral, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  resembling  a 
branch. 

LITHOOEN'EST,  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  origin  of  minerals  composing  the 
elobe,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them. 

LITHOGLYPHITE,  a  fossil  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  engraved  or  shaped 
by  art. 

LITHOG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  engraring 
on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  there- 
from on  paper  by  means  of  ink  and  a  rolling- 
press:  an  art  invented  by  Mr.  Senefelder, 
of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and  now  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  France,  England,  Ac 
The  process  is  as  follows :— The  writing,  or 
design,  is  drawn  on  stone  with  a  greasy 
composition  formed  of  tallow,  beer-wax, 
shell-lac,  and  common  soap,  which  will  not 
unite  with,  or  be  affected  by  wat»:  pre- 
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▼emments  on  the  pled^  of  certain  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest.  This  is  called  a  public 
loan.  The  practice  of  borrowing  money  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  time 
of  war,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  dnring  several  of  our  late  wars,  has 
f^ven  rise  to  the  national  debt.  Where 
there  is  a  well-founded  system  of  credit, 
statesmen  think  it  most  advantageous  to 
secure  only  the  regular  payment  of  the  sti* 
pulated  interest,  bat  to  leave  the  payment 
of  the  capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  called  the/kudinff  ajfttam. 
LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  fleshy  protube- 


rant part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lun^  lobes 

of  the  ears,  &c. In  botany,  a  division  in 

seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  Ac. Lobed, 


or  Lobate,  sisrnities  divided  to  the  middle 
into  parts  distant  from  each  other,  with 
convex  margins. 

LOBE'LIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  I  Monogynia. 
"ihcj  are  distinguished  by  the  labiate  co- 
rolla, and  by  having  the  five  stamens  united 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  as  in  the  eompO' 
tita.  They  are  wl  herbaceous  or  frutes- 
cent,  having  alternate  leaves,  and  flower* 
disposed  iu  terminal  racemes. 

LOB'STER,  in  ichthyology,  «  crnsU- 
ceotts  or  sheUy  fish  of  the  eentu  Cancer, 
constituting  an  article  of  food.  They  have 
large  claws  and  fangs,  and  four  pair  of 
legs.  They  are  said  to  change  their  shell 
annually;  and,  like  all  other  cmstaceous 
animals,  they  only  increase  in  size  whilst 
in  a  soft  state.  At  the  sound  of  thunder,  or 
the  firing  of  cannon,  it  is  asserted  that  they 
often  lose  their  claws;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  appears  to  be  well  authenticated : 
it  is  also  weU  known  that  in  their  combats 
with  each  other,  the  vanquished  party  ge- 
nerally leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in  his  ad- 
versary's grasp.  Lobsters  are  extremely 
prolific ;  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 
female  in  the  sand,  where  they  are  soon 
hatched. 

LCCAL,  pertaining  to  a  fixed  or  limited 
portion  of  space. Local  colours,  in  paint- 
ing, such  as  are  natural  and  proper  for 

each  object  in  a  picture. Local  medi- 

cinet,  those  destined  to  act  upon  particular 

parts. Local  aetioiu,   in  law,  such  as 

must  be  brought  in  a  particular  county, 

where  the  cause  arises Local  problem, 

in  mathematics,  that  which  admits  of  in- 

nnmeiable  solutions. Local   Mt/tfio,  a 

temporary  armed  force,  embodied  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 

certain  limits.  

LOCAXES,  in  medicine,  the  fourth  class 
)  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  which  com^trehends 
j  partial  morbid  affections,  and  includes 
I  eight  orders.  ,.  . 

LO'CMA,    in     medicme,    evacuations 

,  which  foUow  chUd-birth. 

I      LOCK,  in  mechanics,  a  piece  of  iron- 

'  work,  requiring  much  art  and  nicety  in 

coutriring  and  varying  the  springs,  bolts, 

and  dilterent  parts  to  the  uses  for  which 

tiiey  are  intended.    Locks  are  of  various 

forms,  but  the  principle  on  which  they  all 

depend  is  the  application  of  a  lever  (the 


'  key)  to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a 
communication  from  without ;  and  the  se- 
curity of  locks  depends  upon  the  impedi- 
ments (termed  wardt)  which  may  be  inter- 
posed betwixt  this  lever  and  the  bolt. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  construction 
of  Bramah's,  Taylor's,  Chubb's,  and  other 
patent  locks,  must  be  conrinced  that  the 
security  of  them  is  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  inventora.  In  a  very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in- 
troduced, corresponding  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  these,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  can  be  made.  The 
person  locking  the  door  selects  and  places 
the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  particular 
word,  known  only  to  himself,  and  no  other 
person,  even  in  possession  of  the  key,  can 
open  the  door  vnthout  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  word.  Locks  are  known  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity,  because  sculptures  of 
locks  similar  to  those  now  used  in  Egypt, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  great  temple 
of  Kamac,  whence  Denon  infers  locks  were 
known  in  Egypt  about  four  thousand  years 
since.  A  lock  resembling  the  Egyptian  is 
used  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same  has  been 
seen  in  the  Faro  Islands ;  to  both  which 
places  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Phie- 

nicians. Lock,  the  barrier  or  works  of  a 

eanal,  which  confine  the  water,  where  the 
change  of  level  takes  place,  fiimished  with 
gates  at  each  end,  which  separate  the 
nwherfrom  the  lower  parts  of^  the  canaL 
When  a  boat  passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into 
the  lock,  after  which  the  gates  are  shut.  A 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  the  lock 
rapidly  fills  vrith  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  its  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water-level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  its  way.  The  reverse  of  this  pro- 
cess is  performed  when  the  boat  is  de- 
scending the  canaL — ^The  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  descent  made  by  the  locks  of  a 
canal,  is  termed  the  lockage. 

LOCOMOTION,  the  art  or  power  of 
moring  fkom  place  to  place.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  last  of 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  consequence  of 
the  fint;  and  most  kinds  of  mechanism 
which  ara  intended  to  assist  locomotion, 
are  arrangements  fior  obviating  the  effects 
of  grerity  and  friction.  For  moving  weights 
over  the  common  ground  with  its  ordinary 
asperities  and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structura,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
so  frivourably  adapted  as  the  wheel  carriage ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  fnc- 
tiou,  and  also  to  surmount  obstacles  or  ine- 
qualities on  a  road,  must  naturally  be  a  de- 
sideratum in  locomotion.  For  tins  express 
object  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Ashdowne,  for  certain  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  by  which 
a  nat  chain  or  series  of  links  presented  a 
level  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  form- 
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inpr  whiit  WM  not  inaptly  called  a  **  portable 
rail  way."  The  death  of  the  inventor  inter- 
fer«d  with  the  proaeeution  of  this  inffpnions 
plan,  but  we  hear  that  it  ii  yet  likely  to  he 
rendered  not  only  practieable,  but  available 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  ordinary  roads. 
—While  on  this  subject  we  ought  to  add, 
that  neat  mechanical  skill  has  been  em* 
ployed,  by  several  inRenioos  engineers,  in 
the  construetioD  of  loeonuttirt  ateam  engiuet 
for  moving  on  common  roads ;  and,  though 
none  have  yet  perfiDctly  sileceeded,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  improvements  which  are 
making  in  the  various  departments  of  ma- 
chinery, it  is  highly  probable  that  carriages 
of  this  deaeription  will  eventuallv  be  made 
to  ply  on  our  turnpike  roads.  [See  Rail- 
ways. SrnAif^EifoiRa,  &c.] 

LOC'UIJIMBNT.  in  botany,  the  cell  of 
a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  pericarp,  it  ia  uniloeular, 
bihenlur,  ftc 

LO'CUM  TET^ENS,  a  deputy  or  substi- 
tute ;  one  who  supphes  the  place  of  another, 
or  executes  his  office. 

LO'CUS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  of  a 
line  br  which  a  local  or  indeterminate  pro- 
blem IS  solved.  I^ori  are  expressed  by  alf^e- 
braic  equations  of  difforent  orders,  according 
t«i  the  nature  of  the  locus. 

LOCUS  IN  QUO.  in  law,  the  place  where 
nnvthinff  is  alleged  to  be  done  in  pleadings, 
&c. £ecMt  pmrtitua,  a  division  made  be- 
tween two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial 
where  the  land  or  place  in  question  lies. 

LO'CUST,  in  entomology,  a  voracious 
insert  of  the  genus  Gryllut,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  common  g^sshopper.  These 
insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asli^  that  they  do  im- 
mense injury  to  vegetation,  literally  devour- 
ing  everything  green;  and  when  they  mi- 
grate they  fly  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air 
by  their  numbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamity  is  not  frequently  repeated,  for 
it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  famine 
and  its  horrible  conseiiuences.  Even  when 
dead  they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 

?iuence8,  since  the  putrefaction  which  arises 
rom  their  inconceivable  number  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  those 
desolating  pestilences  which  almost  dcpo- 
imlate  whole  districts  of  country.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  they  appear  in  Eu- 
rope, and  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the 
year  691,  an  army  of  unusually  large  locusts 
ravaged  Italy,  and  being  at  last  cast  into 
the  sea  (as  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
their  fate),  a  pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose 
from  their  stench,  which  carried  off  nearly 
a  million  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more  than 
30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
a  fiimine  chiefly  oecauoned  by  the  depreda- 
tions  of  locusts.  In  Barrow's  TraveU  it  ia 
stated,  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  whol* 
surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of 
2000  square  miles.  The  water  of  a  very 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
of  the  dead  carcasses  that  floated  on  the 
aurface.  The  lame  are  much  more  voracious 


thhn  the  perfect  insects ;  and  when  they 
are  on  a  march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  turn  the  directioa  of  the 
troop,  which  is  generally  with  the  wind. 
It  scareelv  admits  a  doubt  that  these  in- 
sects are  the  locusts  so  accurately  described 
in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in  Joel  iL  3,  Ac  **▲ 
fire  devonreth  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  flame  bumeth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  th^  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  ahaU 
escape  them.    The  sound  of  thor  winga  is 
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there  specified. 

LO'CUST-TREB.  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  Robinia,  distinguished  no  less  for 
■  its  valuable  wood  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  leafleu  very 
thin  and  smooth.  The  wood  is  compact, 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  flne  polish,  and 
has  the  property  of  resisting  decay  longer 
than  almost  any  other.  It  grows  very  ra- 
pidly in  the  south-western  sutes  of  Ame- 
rica, sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of 
eighty  feet ;  and  it  is  ctUtivated  in  Europe 
for  its  useful  properties  as  well  as  fior  oma- 


LODE,  among  miners,  a  metallic  veia,  or 
asT  regular  vein  or  oovrse.  whether  me- 
tallic or  not. 

LODO'ED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a  bni^ 
hart,  &e.  when  lying  on  the  ground;  Ms- 
swering  to  eouehant,  which  is  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast  of  prey. 

LODO'MENT,  in  military  aflhira,  ia  a 
■work  raised  with  earth,  gabions,  (hscine^ 
&c.  to  cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's 
flre.  and  to  prevent  their  losing  a  place 
which  they  have  gained,  and  are  reaolveda 
if  iioasible.  to  keep. 

LOG,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  boeri. 
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fbrmini;  the  qnadrant  of  a  drcle,  wbieh  ia 
thrown  over  a  ship's  side,  and  surrendered 
to  the  free  action  of  the  water,  to  measore 
either  the  current,  or  the  ship's  rate  of 

sallinf Log-line,  the  line  fastened  to  the 

log,  which  is  divided  into  certain  spaeea 
llfly  feet  in  length,  by  knou  or  ^eees  of 
knotted  twine,  unreeved  between  the 
strands  of  the  lin^  which  show,  by  meaas 
of  a  half-minute  glass,  how  many  of  these 
spaces  or  knots  are  run  out  in  half  a  minnte ; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  knoU  bean  the 
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metrical  furogression,  so  that  the  sum  cf 
one  is  the  mtutiple  of  the  other.  ThuM, 
Ar.Pr.  0,  1,  2.  3»  4,  5»  6. &e. 
Geo.  Pr.  h  L  4,  S,  16, 82,64.  fte. 
So  that  if  1  and  S  be  added  together,  4  eor* 
.  jnds  with  16,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Itiple  of  2  and  8,  which  stand  under  the 
_  and  3.  The  upper  line,  therefore,  are  the 
Uwarithms  of  the  lower,  and  logarithmie 
taolea  fnmiah  the  intermediate  firactkms 
corresponding  with  the  intermediate  num* 
hers  in  the  lower  line^  in  the  same  propor- 
tions.  A  table  of  lonrithms  made  accord* 
ing  to  an  assumed  basis  or  ftiadamental 
ratio,  of  all  numbers,  to  a  certain  limit,  is 
called  a  loffmritkwue  ejfttem.  The  most  com- 
mon ia  that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  fhnda- 
mental  basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  1  is  the  lo- 
garithm of  10, 2  of  100,8  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
Ac.  The  use  of  lomrithms  in  trigonometrr 
was  diseorered  by  John  Napier,  a  Scottish 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
publidied  at  Edinburgh  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmie  tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
IB  trigonometry,  astronomy,  ftc,  but  to  all 
who  haTe  to  aoake  calcuUtiona  with  large 


L  (TO  I C,  a  science  that  includes  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  art  of  reasouing : 
its  purpose  Ming  to  direct  the  intellectuid 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others. 

LOGISTA,  in  antiquity,  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates, ten  in  number,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  and  pass  the  accounts  uf  magis- 
trates when  theywent  out  uf  udree. 

LOGOG'BAPHY,  a  method  of  printing, 


in  whidi  the  types  form  whole  vrords  in* 
stead  of  letters.  By  this  method  the  bu- 
siness would  seem  to  proceed  with  more 
expedition  and  less  liabihty  to  err.  It  tias 
been  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  plan 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  it  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  altogether, 
firom  an  idea  that  more  time  was  lost  than 
gained  bv  the  operation. 

LOG'OGBIPH,  a  kind  of  riddle,  which 
consists  in  some  allusion  or  mutilation  of 
words,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  an 
enigma  and  a  rebus. 

LOCWOOD,  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  much  used  in  the  arts,  is  derived 
from  a  low,  crooked,  prickly  tree,  found  in 
great  plenty  at  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  is  denominated  "  haematoxy- 
lon  campMhianum."  Logwood  is  very  dense 
and  firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  the  water,  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, and  admiu  of  a  fine  polish,  it  yields 
its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery 
but  alcohol  extracts  it  more 


dilr  than  water.  Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a  I 
jreUow,  alkalies  deepen  iu  colour,  and  give  , 
It  a  pmrple  or  violet  hue. 

LOINS,  in  anatomjr,  the  two  lateral  parts  ' 
of  the  umbilical  resions  of  the  abdomen : 
or  the  space  on  caeh  side  of  the  vertebrc, 
between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the 
part  of  the  haunch-bone  t  called  also 
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LOL'LARDS,  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  followers  of 
Wiekliffe.  The  name  was  at  that  time  ap- 
plied to  them  aa  one  of  infomy,  the  Romish 
church  treating  them  aa  the  vilest  heretics. 

LOM'BABOS,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
bankers,  because  the  people  of  Lombardy 
first  followed  this  brancn  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  name  of  Lmbitrd-etreet,  so  long 
noted  for  its  nnmeroos  banking-houses. 

LOMENTA'CBiE,  in  botanv,  the  name 
of  the  thirty-third  natural  order  in  LinuKus's 
Fragment^  eonsisting  of  plants,  many  of 
which  fiinush  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
carp of  which  is  always  a  pod  containing 
seeds  that  are  flkrinaoeous,  or  mea^y,  like 
those  of  the  bean ;  as  the  cassia,  the  wild 
senna,  mimosa,  or  t)te  s«usiiive  plant,  Ac. 

LONDON  CLAT  (the  Ca/rair«  proeeier 
ot  the  French),  a  bluish  clay  lying  iiume- 
diately  over  the  plastic  oUy  and  sand.  It 
belongs  to  the  eocene  period,  and  abounds 
with  fossil  remains,  especially  of  reptiles, 
fish,  and  testacea. 

LONGEVITY,  length  or  duration  of  life, 
KCnerally  designating  great  length  of  life. 
Lord  Bsicon  observes,  tiiat  the  suecessioo  of 
ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men,  seems 
uo  way  to  shorten  the  length  of  human  life, 
since  the  age  of  man  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  present  has  stood  at  about  eighty 
yerrs,  without  gradually  declining,  as  one 
might  have  expected ;  but  doubtless  there 
are  times -wherein  men  live  to  a  longer  or 
shorter  age,  in  every  country ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  those  icenerally  prove 
tongest-lived  who  use  a  simple  iliet.  and  i  Hke 
BMMt  bodily  exrrciae;  and  shortest  livfd 
kilo  indulge  in  luxury  and  ease.  There  are. 
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bowefer,  Mveral  eMential  dreamfltaoees 
which  most  combine  to  rive  any  individual 
•  chance  of  exceeding  the  usual  period  as- 
signed to  human  existence.  These  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  foUowinpr  heads ; 
a  proper  config^uration  of  body ;  being  born 
of  healthv  parents;  living  in  a  healthy  cli- 
mate ana  good  atmosphere;  having  the 
command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food; 
constant  exercise ;  a  due  regulation  of  sleep ; 
a  state  o^marriage ;  and  due  command  of 
the  passions  auJ  ten^per. 

LONGIirETBT,  the  art  of  measurinr 
lengths  or  distances,  both  accessible  and 
inaccessible.  A  base  line  is  measured,  and' 
the  angle  which  the  object  makes  with  the 
base  is  taken  vrich  a  theodolite  at  each  end 
of  the  base,  and  we  thus  have  one  side  of  a 
triangle,  and  its  angles  to  determine  the 
other  sidea. 

LONGITUDE,  in  geomphr,  the  dis- 
tance in  degrees,  measured  in  the  heavens, 
of  any  place  from  a  first  meridian,  as  that 
of  Oreenwich,  taken  east  or  west.  On  the 
earth  these  degrees  diminish  in  actual  length 
as  the  pole  is  approached,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  equator  being  69*1  as  a  degree 
of  latitude,  but  at  latitude  10  being  but 
67*95,  at  20  but  6484,  at  40 but  62'85,  at 
60  but  43-43,  and  at  60,  84-5.  The  British 
parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  reward  of 
S0,000i.  for  an  accurate  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  one  half  of  a 
degree ;  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1838. 
Chronometers  are  now  made  with  extraor- 
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LuMJi'UiSKA  (in«  luneftueitu),  m 
boUny,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  19  species.  The  Lonietra  ffrata,  or 
evergreen  honey- suckle,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful :  it  grows  without  any  culture  in  North 
America:  it  has  strong  branches,  covered 
with  a  purple  bark,  which  are  ornamented 
with  lucid  green  leaves  embracing  the 
stalks,  and  continuing  their  verdure  ul  the 
year.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  aromatic 
flavour ;  they  first  appear  in  June,  and  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  till  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them. 

LOOK'ING-GLASS,  a  plain  ff\»M»  mirror, 
which  being  impervious  to  the  light,  reflects 
the  images  of  things  placed  bemre  it. 

LOOM,  a  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  by 
which  the  process  of  weaving  is  perfbrmeX 
——The  words  loom  and  looming  are  also 


used  to  express  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  mirapo.  Thus  when  a  ship,  seen  at  a 
distance,  appears  larger  than  the  real  di- 
mensions and  indistinctly,  it  is  said  she 
loonu;  so,  of  a  mountain,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  is  said  the  land  looms  high. 

LOOM'-GALE,  a  gentle  easy  gale  of 
wind,  in  which  a  ship  can  carry  her  top- 
sails a-trip. 

LOOP,  in  iron-works,  the  part  of  a  row 
or  block  of  cast  iron,  melted  off  for  the 
foige  or  hammer. 

LOOPHOLES,  in  fortification,  little 
holes  in  the  walls  of  a  castle  or  fortificaticm, 
through  which  arrows  were  discharged. 
——In  a  ship,  small  apertures  in  the  bulk- 
head and  otner  parts  of  a  merchant  ship, 
through  which  small  arms  are  fired  at  an 
enemy. 

LOBA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  one  who  sti- 
mulated the  gladiators  to  continue  the  fight 
by  exercising  the  scourge  upon  them.  Auo, 
a  slave  who  bound  and  scourged  others  at 
his  master's  pleasure. 

LORD,  a  tide  of  courtesr  given  to  all 
British  and  Irish  noblemen,  from  the  baron 
upwards ;  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls ;  to  all 
the  sons  of  marquesses  and  dukes ;  and,  as 
an  honorary  title,  to  certain  offldal  charac- 
ters ;  as  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice,  &c 
Lford  is  also  a  general  term,  equivalent  with 
poor.— —Lord,  in  law,  one  who  possesses  a 
feo  or  manor.  This  is  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  it  was  in  right  of  their 
feofii  that  lordo  came  to  sit  in  parliament. 

In  Scripture,  a  name  for  the  Supreme 

Being.  When  LORD,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  printed  in  capitals,  it  is  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jbhotah,  and 
might  with  g^reat  propriety  be  so  rendered. 
It  IS  also  applied  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  kings,  and  to  prophets. 

LORDS,  HovsB  or,  is  composed  of  the 
five  orders  of  nobility,  vis.— dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earis,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  labour 
under  no  disqualiflcation ;  of  the  16  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scotland ;  of  the  28  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Ireland;  of  3  English 
arclibiahops  and  24  bishops,  and  4  repre- 
sentative Irish  bishops 

LORD'S  SUFFER,  a  ceremony  among 
Christians  by  which  they  commemorate 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  make  at  the  same 
time  a  profession  of  their  faith.  The  blessed 
founder  of  our  religion  instituted  this  rite 
when  he  took  his  last  meal  'with  his  dis- 
ciples ;  breaking  the  bread,  after  the  oriental 
manner,  as  a  flitting  symbol  of  his  body, 
which  was  soon  to  be  broken,  while  the 
wine  was  significant  of  that  blood  which 
was  about  to  be  shed. 

LORl'CA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cuirass, 
brigandine,  or  coat  of  mail,  which  was 
made  of  leather,  and  set  with  plates  of 
various  forma,  or  rings  like  a  chain. 

LORICA'RIA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  order  AbdominaUm,  having  the 
head  smoAh  and  depressed,  mouth  retrac- 
tile, and  body  mailed. 
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■pecies  of  animal  is  fireqnented  by  its  pecu- 
liar looae,  and  even  num  ia  subject  to  tbdr 
attack.  Cleanliness  is  tbe  bMt  antidote  to 
tbese  disgusting  intruders. 

LOVE,  an  alfection  of  tbe  mind  excited 
bjr  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  oonunu- 
mcate  pleasure,  either  sensual  or  intel- 
lectual The  love  of  God  is  of  a  higher 
kind:  it  springs  firom  just  views  of  the 
attributes  and  excellencies  of  tbe  Divine 
character ;  and  combines  esteem,  reverence, 
and  bolyfSear. 

LOV'B-APPLB.  the  firuit  of  the  Solanum 
lyeoperneum  of  Linns  us.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  their 
soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling 
and  nutritive. 

LOWLANDEBS,  a  name  for  tbe  descen- 
dants of  the  English  Saxons  wbo  are  in 
Scotland. 

LOX'IA,  in  ornithology,  the  grosbeak,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Ptuteret.  The 
Loxia  eurviroatra,  or  Cross-bill,  is  about 
the  sixe  of  a  lark.  Its  &vourite  food  con- 
•ists  of  the  seeds  of  pine ;  and  pine  vroods 
are  always  its  principal  haunts.  It  has  the 
habits  of  a  parrot ;  and  in  North  America 
it  builds  on  the  highest  firs,  atuching  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  the  exuded 
resin.  Loxia  pprrhula,  or  the  Bullfinch,  is 
commonly  known  in  tlus  country,  changing 
its  residence  according  to  the  season,  in 
summer  retreating  from  the  habitations  of 
man,  in  winter  preferring  orchards  and 
gardens,  in  which  it  does  great  mischief  by 
destroying  the  buds  of  trees. 

LOZ'ENOB,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  having  two  angles  acute  and  the  two 

opposite  ones  obtuse. In  pharmacy,  a 

medicine  made  to  be  held  in  the  mouth, 
which  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a  lo- 

senge. In  heraldry,  a  figure  which  is 

used  to  contain  the  coats  of  arms  of  all 
maidens  and  widows. 

LUB'BER'S  HOLE,  in  a  ship,  the  va- 
cant  space  between  the  head  of  a  lower 
mast  and  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so 
termed  firom  a  supposition  that  a  lubber  (a 
contemptuous  name  for  one  wlio  does  not 
know  a  seaman's  duty)  will  not  like  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  but 
prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 
>  LU'BRICATE,  an  epithet  often  used  in 
medicine,  signifying  to  make  smooth  or 
slippery.  Thus,  mucilaginous  and  sapona- 
ceous preparations  are  said  to  lubricate  the 
parts  to  wiuch  they  are  applied. 

LUCA'NUS,  in  entomoU>gy,  a  genus  of  , 
insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  of  which  ! 
there  are  36  species.    The  principal  is  the  ', 
lMetin*9  eervuB,  or  stag  chafer,  which  is 
the  largest  of  European  coleooteroas  in- 
sects, being  two  or  t  hree  inohea  long.     It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  onk  ' 
trees,  and  its  larvs  are  found  in  the  hol- 
lows of  those  trees,  residinsr  in  the  fine 
mould  usually  seen  in  such  caviri'»,  and  , 
feeding  on  the  softer  parts  of  the  decayed 
wood.  I 

LU'CEEN,  in  botany,  a  plant   of  the  | 
genus  Medieaffo,  cultivated  for  t'cjllder.  • 
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LD'CID  INTERVAL,  in  medicine,  an 
interval  in  which  the  phrenzy  of  mad  per- 
M)n$  cea»e8. 

LU'CIFER,  the  morning  star;  called, 
when  an  evening  star,  Hetperua.  Aatro- 
nomy  teacliea  us,  however,  that  the  evening 
and  morning  star  are  one  and  the  same, 
vitn  the  planet  Venus.  The  name  of  Luci- 
ftr  is  also  tciven  to  the  prince  of  darkness. 

LUCIFERIAN8,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Canliail,  in  the  fourth  century ;  a  sect  that 
heli  to  the  carnal  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
that  th  re  i«  no  place  for  repentance  for 
such  as  fall. 

LUCIM'ETER,  an  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring  the  intensity  of  li^kt  proceeding 
from  different  bodies. 

LTJ'CULLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  three 
kinds. 

LU'DI,  in  antiquity,  the  public  exhibi- 
tions made  among  the  Greeks  and  RomHua, 
for  the  display  of  skill  and  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  Mople.    [See  Oambs.] 

LTJFP,  or  Keep  ytmr  lAiff!  in  navigation, 
an  order  of  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller 
on  the  lee-side,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  A  ship  is  said  to 
aprimg  her  h^ff,  when  she  vields  to  the  helm 

by  sailing  nearer  the  wincL J^  round! 

the  order  to  throw  the  ship's  hesia  up  in  the 

wind. Luff  tackle,  a  large  tackle  not 

destined  for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship^ 
but  movable  at  pleasure. 

LUG'GEB,  a  vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug-sails,  and  sometimes  has  top-sails 

adapted  to  them. Lug'tail,  a  square  sail 

bent  upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to 
the  mast  at  one-third  of  its  length. 

LUKE,  or  Gospel  qf  St.  Luke,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  distinguished 
for  fullness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of  exten- 
sive information.  Some  think  it  was  pro- 
perly St.  Paul's  gospel,  and  when  that  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is 
called  St.  Luke's.  Irenieus  says,  that  St. 
Luke  digested  into  writing  what  St.  Paul 
preachea  to  the  gentiles;  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with 
the  assistance  of  St.  Paul. 

LUMACHELTA.  or  LUM'ACHEL,  in 
mineralogy,  a  calcareous  stone  composed 
of  shells  and  coral  con^lutinated,  but  so 
far  retaining  their  organization  as  to  exhibit 
different  colours,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polish. 

LUMBA'GO,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUM'BAR  RE'GION,  in  anatomy,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  body  between  the 
false  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch 
bdne. 

LUM'BRICAL  MUS'CLES,  in  anatomy, 
certain  muscles  of  the  finders  and  toes,  so 
named  from  their  resembling  a  worm. 

LUMBRl'CUS,  a  species  of  worm,  of  va- 
rious lengths,  which  mhabits  occasionally 
the  human  intestines. 

LUMP^ISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  thick 
fish  of  the  genus  Cyclopterut.    The  back  is 


sharp  and  elevated ;  the  belly  flat,  and  of  a 
crimson  colour;  and  along  the  body  run 
five  rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.  The 
lumpfish  swims  edgetvise,  and  is  enabled  to 
adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  it  applies  itself. 

LU'NACY,  a  species  of  insanity  or  mad- 
ness, supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon,  or  oy  its  position  in  its  orbit. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC,  in  elicinistry,  ni- 
trate of  silver  fused  in  a  low  heat. 

LUTifATIC,  as  defined  by  the  law,  is  a 
person  who  is  sometimes  of  a  sound  mind, 
and  at  other  times  not  so;  in  which  last 
case,  he  is  said  to  be  nan  compos  mentis.  A 
lunatic,  while  in  this  state,  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  criminal  act,  except  an  attempt 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  there- 
fore, where  a  person  incites  a  lunatic  to 
commit  a  criminal  action,  he  is,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  a  principal  offender,  and  is 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  com- 
mitted i*:  himself.  But  though  a  lunatic  is 
not  pualshable,  vet  to  prevent  mischief,  he 
may  be  confined  in  pnson  till  he  has  re- 
covered his  senses. 

LUNATION,  in  astronomy,  the  apace  of 
time  between  one  new  moon  and  another. 

LUNE,  or  LU'NULE,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half  moon, 
terminated  by  the  circumference  of  two 
circles  that  intersect  each  other  within. 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped 
counterguard,  or  elevation  of  earth  made 
beyond  the  second  ditch ;  or  a  covered  pUce 
before  the  curtain,  consisting  of  two  &ces 

that  form  an  angle  inward. In  optics, 

lunettes  are  gluses  to  help  the  sight. 

LUNGS  CPulmonesJ,  in  anatomy,  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular,  vascu- 
lar, bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The 
vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the  air- 
cells  :  the  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a 
network:  the  bronchial  is  formed  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throu»;hout 
the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their  ex- 
tremities; and  the  spongy  substance  that 
connects  these  parts  is  termed  the  paren- 
chyma. To  the  touch  they  are  soft,  spongy, 
and  elastic;  and  in  their  specific  gravity 
they  are  the  lightest  of  all  the  organs. 

LU'NISTICE,  in  astronomy,  the  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing, 
in  its  monthly  revolutions. 

LU'NULAR,  or  LU'NULATE.in  botany, 
resembling  a  small  crescent;  shaped  like 
the  new  moon. 

LUFEUCA'LIA,  a  festival  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  observed 
on  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  March,  and  so 
called  ^omLuperci,  the  priests  of  that  deity. 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  Evander, 
who  being  driven  from  Arcadia,  and  re- 
ceived by  king  Faunus,  introduced  the 
worship  of  Pan  in  Italy:  but  the  ceremo- 
nies and  magnificence  of  this  feast  were 
increased  by  Romulus. 

LU'PINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  (lupinusj,  mostly  aunuals,  Mar. 
ing   digitate   leaves,    and    papiliunacc  OUN 
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lowers,  which  are  usually  diKposed  in  a 
terminal  raceme. 

IjU'PUI>IN,  the  fine  yellow  powder  of 
hopa.  It  ha*  a  nenetrating  aromatic  odour, 
ana  when  intoiated,  it  i*  found  to  conaiat 
of  little  grains,  which  attach  themaeivea  to 
the  fiMera  and  render  them  roush. 

LITPUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Wolf,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LU  ACH'EE,  a  Tarietr  of  the  Caaw  /amu 
liaria,  a  dofc  more  nsea  by  poachers  than 
■p<»tsmen,  having  a  narrow  body,  stout 
lees,  a  straight  tai^  and  long  rough  hair. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity  a  ceremony 
of  purification  which  the  Romans  performed 
on  their  fielda,  armies,  and  people,  on  differ. 
ent  occasions,  but  particularly  after  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  or  luatrum. 

LUSTEE,  a  term  very  genendlr  used  in 
modem  works  on  mineralogy.  The  lustre 
of  minerals  is  of  five  kinds :  1.  tplendaU, 
that  is,  when  in  full  day-light,  the  lustre  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance;  2.  tkinin^, 
when  at  a  distance  the  reflected  light  is 
weak ;  3.  glittening,  when  the  lustre  is  only 
observable  at  no  greater  distance  than  an 
arm'a  length ;  4.  gUmmeriuaf  when  the  sur- 
face  held  near  the  eye  in  full  day-light  pre- 
senta  a  number  of  shining  points ;  6.  dull, 
when  the  aurface  has  no  lustre. 

LU'SUS  NATURE  something  out  of 
the  ordinarr  course  of  nature. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  gene- 
ral master  and  review  of  all  the  cituens  and 
their  goods,  which  was  performed  by  the 
cenaors  every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards 
made  a  solemn  Itutration.  This  custom  was 
first  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  sbout 
ISO  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
course  of  time  the  luttra  were  not  cele- 
brated so  often,  for  we  find  the  ftfth  lustrum 
celebrated  at  Rome  only  in  the  &74th  yesr 
of  that  city.       .       .  .    ^  ^    ,        . 

LUTE,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
containing  at  first  only  live  rows  of  strings, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  six  more. 
It  was  formerly  much  used.  The  strings  are 
■truck  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the 
left  the  stops  are  pressed. 

LUTB,  or  LUTING,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
position or  paste  made  of  potter's  clay,  sand, 
Md  other  materials,  fi)r  the  purpose  of 
closing  up  the  necks  of  retorts,  receivers, 
&c  in  different  chemical  experiments. 

LUTHBRANISM,  the  doctrines  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  the  German  reformer,  which 
form  the  creed  of  nearly  all  the  Protestants 
in  Germany.  Luther  was  an  Augustine 
friar  who  separated  m>m  the  church  of 
Bon^  about  the  7*"  Iflf.  and  took  the 
lead  in  what  is  now  called  the  Reformation. 

LUXATION,  in  surgery,  the  dislocation 
of  a  bone  from  its  proper  cavity,  or  articu- 
lation, so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  office.  ,  ,   ,  , 

LUXTJRY,  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  costly  dress, 
eouiDaee,&c.  Amongst  the  Romans,  luxury 
nrevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  laws 
were  made  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  limit 
it.     Apicins  laid  aside  ninety  millions  of 


sesterces,  besides  an  enormous  revenue,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
luxury :  finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  he 
looked  over  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had 
the  sum  of  ten  million  of  sesterces  still  left, 
he  poisoned  himself  for  fear  of  being  starved 
to  death.  Instances  might  he  produced  of 
great  luxury  amongst  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  be  eclipsed  by  some  of 
our  own  country.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
will  suffice.  In  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV..  (1470)  George  Nevfll,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into 
the  archieniscopal  see  of  York,  entertained 
most  of  toe  nobility  and  principal  clergy, 
when  his  bill  of  fare  was  300  quarters  of 
wheat,  350  tuns  of  ale,  104  tuns  of  wine,  a 
pipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  0  vdld  bulls, 
1004  vrethers,  300  hogs,  300  calves,  3000 
geese,  3000  capons,  300  pigs,  100  peacocks, 
300  cranes,  200  kids,  2000  chickens,  4000 

Sigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000 
ucks,  300  pheasants,  600  partridges,  2000 
woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100  curlews,  100 
quails,  1000  egrets,  200  recs,  400  bucks,  does 
and  roebucks,  1500  hot  venison  pasties, 
4000  cold  ditto,  1000  dishes  of  jelly  parted, 
4000  dishes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  custards, 
3000  hot  custards,  300  pikes,  SOO  breanw, 
8  seals,  4  porpoises,  and  400  tarts.  At  this 
feast  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  steward,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  treasurer,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings comptroller,  with  many  more  noble 
oiRcers,  1000  servitors,  62  cooks,  and  filS 
menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen.  But  it 
must  not  escape  our  observation,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigalitjr  this  man  died  in  the 
most  abject,  out  un  pitied  poverty. 

LTCifrA,  in  antiquity,  an  Arcadian  fes- 
tival, answering  to  the  Lupercalia  of  the 
Romans. 

LYCANTHROPY,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  madness  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog  in  a  rabid  state,  which  causes  the  pa- 
tient to  make  a  noise  resembling  the  howl- 
inar  of  a  wolf. 

LYCB'UB^  in  Grecian  antiquitv,  an  aca- 
demy situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus 
at  Athens.  It  was  composed  of  porticos 
and  walks,  where  Aristotle  taught  philoso- 
phy; walking  there  constantly  every  day 
till  the  hour  of  anointing,  whence  he  and 
his  followers  were  called  peripatetica. 

LYCH'NIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Deeandrut,  order  6  Pentaffi/nia. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

LY'^CIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  and  consist  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieti^  of  Box  Thorn. 

LYCOPamUM,  or  Club  Moss,  a  sort  of 
moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  bum 
off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  is  used  in 
melo-dramatie  pieces,  &c.  at  the  theatres. 

LYC0P8IS,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogi/nia.  The 
species  are  annuals^  consisting  of  various 
kinds  of  fiuffloss. 

LYD'IAN  MOOD,  in  music,  a  term  given 
to  an  effeminate  kind  of  music  used  first  by 
the  Lydians. 
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LYDIUS  LATI8,or  LYD'IAN  STONE, 
in  mineraloKT,  a  stone  of  a  grayish  black 
colour,  which  is  found  in  Boliemia  and 
other  parts  of  Grennany,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land. When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a  test 
stoae  for  determining  the  purity  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose 
among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  received 
this  name,  because  it  was  found  only  in  the 
Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia. 

LYMPH,  in  anatomy,  a  colourless  fluid, 
or  clear  limpid  humour,  secreted  from  the 
blood,  which  is  carried  by  the  lymphatic 
vessds  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  chyle.  Its  constituent  prin- 
ciples appear  to  be  albuminous  water  and 
a  little  salt. 

LYMPHAT'ICS,  vessels  which  absorb 
the  superfluous  moisture  of  lymph  in  the 
animal  system,  and  convey  it  to  the  chyle. 
With  the  lacteal  vessds  of  the  intestines, 
they  form  what  ia  termed  the  abaorbent 
ayateiH. 

LYNX,  in  wotAorf,  an  animal  of  the  geous 
Felu,  of  which  there  are  three  species. 
They  are  the  size  of  a  wild  cat,  and  have 
many  of  tliat  animal's  habits.  In  Aria  they 
are  tamed  for  hunting,  and  are  proverbial 
for  the  keenness  of  their  sight. 

LY'RA,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.— —In  anatomy, 
the  triangular  medoUary  space  between  the 
posterior  cnuB. 


LY'RATE,  or  LY'RATED,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is  divided  transversely 
into  sever^  jags,  the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the 
upper  ones. 

LYRE  (lyrch  I<Bt.),  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  stringed  kind.  The  modem  lyre,  or 
Welsh  harp,  consisting  of  forty  strings,  is 
well  known,  but  the  structure  of  ancient 
lyres  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  lyre 
among  poets,  painters  and  statuaries  is 
attributed  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  formed  of  a 
tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
teatudo. 

LYR'IC,  in  general,  something  that  is 
sun^or  played  on  the  lyre;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  odes  and 
stanzas,  answering  to  our  airs  and  sougs, 
and  which  may  be  played  on  instruroenu. 
Ljfrie  poetry  was  originally  emploved  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  g^s  and  heroes, 
and  its  characteristic  was  sweetness.  It 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly by  Anacreon,  Alccus,  and  Sappho ; 
but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
flrst  and  principal  lyric  poet. 

LYS'SA,  in  madicine,  that  most  dreadful 
malady,  canine  madness ;  for  our  observa- 
tions on  which,  see  HroaorBoaiA. 

LYTTA,  in  entomology,  a  genu*  of  in- 
sects,  order   CoUopterm.     [See   Camtba- 

BUBS.] 


M. 


M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  En^ish 
alphabet,  is  a  liquid  and  labial  consonant, 
pronounced  by  slightly  striking  the  under 
lip  against  the  upper  one.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  semi-vowel,  as  the  articulation  or 
compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a  humming  sound  through  the  nose. 
M.  as  a  numeral  stands  for  mille,  a  thou- 
sand; and  with  a  dash  ovor  it,  1,000,00(1. 
M.  A.  magitter  artium:  M.  D.  nudieintt  doe- 
tor:  MS.  manuacript,  and  MSB.  manu- 
trriptt.  In  the  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
M.  stands  for  munipnliu,  a  handful;  and 
sometimes  for  ib>«iv,  or  mixtura.  M.  also 
stands  for  noon,  from  the  Latin  meridiea  : 
hence  VM.poat  meridiem  ( afternoon) ;  and 
A.M.  ante  meridiem  (morning).  M,  in 
French,  stands  for  Moneteur;  MM.  for 
Meaaieura. 

MAB,  in  northern  mythoiogr,  the  queen 
of  the  imaginarr  beings  called  fairies ;  so 
fancifully  described  hj  the  sportive  imagi- 
nation of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MAC.  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a  sob, 
fk«quently  added  to  the  betpnning  of  sar<- 
names,  as  Macdonald  or  M'Donald,  for 
Donaldson. 

MACAITAMIZING,  a  method  of  mak- 
ing roads,  first  publicly  introduced  by  Mr. 


Mac  Adam,  which  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  so  small  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earth  into  a  solid  smooth  mass. 

MACARO'NI,  or  MACCARCXNI,  a  kind 
of  biscuit  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
almonds.  Made  in  a  more  simple  way,  it 
forms  a  favourite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  as 
Genoese  paste,  and  is  made  into  a  tubular 
or  pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  goose- 

quills. ^A  term  of  contempt  for  a  fop  <nr 

coxcomb. 

MACARON'IC,  or  MACARfyNIAN.  an 
appellation  given  to  a  burlesque  kind  of 
poetry,  made  up  of  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  of  Latin  words  mo- 
dernized, or  of  native  words  mding  in 
Latin  terminations. 

MACAW,  in  ornithology,  b  sort  of 
parrot,  with  a  long  tail,  the  Paittmem  rmmm 
of  Linncus.  It  is  above  a  yard  long,  Uvaa 
in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  taoMd  wImd 
young. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  history  of  Judas  | 
and  his  brothers,  anid  their  wars  against 


the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  tJteir  actt- 
gion  and  liberties.  The  first  book  ia  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  neBreat  to  tlsa 
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•tylc  of  the  sacred  hiRtonans.  Tlie  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to 
exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  de- 
dication of  the  new  altar  erected  hj  Judas 
on  his  purifying  the  temple. 

MACB,  the  second  coat  or  envelop  of 
the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg;  is  a  thin  and 
membianaceons  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
Qons  nature  and  a  yellowish  colour ;  being 
met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
length,  which  are  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  ramifteations.  It  is  extremely  fragrant, 
and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour. 
——'Miue,  an  ornamented  staff,  borne  as  an 
ensign  of  honour  before  a  mi^strate.  Ori- 
ginauly  the  mace  was  a  club  or  instrument 
of  war,  made  of  iron,  and  much  used  by 
cavalry. 

MACERATION,  in  chemistry,  the  pro- 


t  it 

tim^  and  the  conversion  orisubstances  ap- 
parentiv  worthless  into  valuable  products. 
In  the  history  of  every  science,  we  find  the 
improvements  of  its  machinery  to  consti- 
tute an  important  part.  All  machines  are 
intended  either  to  produce  power,  or  merely 
to  transmit  power  and  execute  work.  Of 
the  class  of  mechanical  agents  by  whieh 
motion  is  transmitted,— the  lever,  the 
pulley,  the  wedge,— it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  no  power  is  gained  by  their 
use,  however  comoined.  Whatever  force  is 
applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted  at 
some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes;  aud  whatever  is 
gained  in  rapidity  of  execution,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  additional 
force.  These  two  principles  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  and  teach  ua  to  limit 
our  attempts  to  things  which  are  possible. 


Among  the  extraordinary  powers  of  ma- 
chinery are  some  which  human  power,  mi- 
aided  by  machinery,  oonld  never  effect.  For 
instance,  the  same  power  which  twists  the 
stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coarsest 
canvas,  may  be  emploved,  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, in  spinning  the  gossamer  thread 
of  the  cotton,  and  entwining,  with  fairy 
fingers,  the  meshes  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric. 

MACICEBBL.  (»ek«mber),  iu  ichthyo- 
logy, a  tribe  ofntrell-known  migratory  fishes, 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  possess- 
ing, when  alive,  great  symmetry  of  form  and 
briUiancv  of  colours.  The  mackerel  is 
easily  taken,  by  a  variety  of  baits,  and  the 
capture  always  succeeds  best  during  a 
gentle  breexe  of  wind,  which  is  hence 
termed  a  mackerel-breeze. 

MAC'LE,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to 
cbiastolite  or  hollow  apar. 

MAC'LUaiTE,  a  mineral  of  a  brilliant 
pale  green  colour. 

MACROCOSM,  the  universe,  or  the  visi- 
ble system  of  worlds;  opposed  to  mierO' 
eo««,  or  the  world  of  man. 

MACROM'ETER,  a  mathematical  instra- 
ment  contrived  to  measure  inaccesstbte  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a  com- 
mon sextant. 

MACROSCEL'IDES,  a  curious  insecti- 
▼orous  mammal,  which  inhabits  the  rocky 
mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Algiers.  It  inhabits  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  and  makes  iu  bed  in  the  uuder- 
wood  of  the  dwarf  palm;  it  eats  tbe 
larvK  of  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  terres- 
trial moUusca,  introducing  its  rostrum  iuto 
the  snail  shells  before  the  animal  has  time  ; 
to  retreat.  It  raises  itself  on  its  liind  legs 
when  it  hears  anjr  sudden  noise,  and  also  ' 
leaps  upon  its  prey,  but  never  walks  solely 
on  two  legs  like  ihc  Jerboa.  It  ili8R;>|)iMr8 
in  the  rainy  season,  ai»d  during  tlic  greai  I 
beat. 

MACnJL^,  dark  spots  appearing  on  the  { 
luminous  faces  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  even  | 
some  tA  the  planets.    They  wen  first  dis-  | 
covered  by  Galileo,  soon  after  he  had  in-  i 
vented  his  tdescope-  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  spots  adhere  to,  or  float  upon 
the  snrfiu:e  of  the  sun,  because,  1.  Many  of 
them  axe  observed  to  break  near  the  middle 
of  the  sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vanish 
there,  or  at  some  distance  flrom  his  limb. 
S.  Their  apparent   velocities   are   always  | 
greatest  over  the  middle  of  the  disc,  and  i 
gradtiaily  slower  from  thence  on  each  side 
towards  the  limb.    S.  The  shape  of  the  ; 
spots  varies  according  to  their  position  en 
the  several  parts  of  the  disc;  those  which 
are  round  and  broad  in  the  middle  grow 
oblong  and  slender  as  they  approach  the  | 
limb,  as  they  ought  by  the  rules  of  optics.  < 
By  means  of  these  spiots  the  diurnal  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  planet*  have  been  I 
discovered.— The  spots,  or  macule,  observ-  { 
able  on  the  moon's  stufaoe,  seem  to  be  | 
only  cavities  or  large  caverns  on  which  the  , 
Sim  shining  very  obliquely,  and  toudiiog  ' 
only  their  upper  edge  with  his  light,  the  I 
deeper  places  remain  without  light;  but  as 
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the  tun  rises  higher  upon  them,  they  receive 
more  light,  and  the  shadow,  or  dark  parts, 
grow  smalliDr  and  shorter,  till  the  sun  comes 

'  at  last  to  shine  directly  upon  them,  and 
then  the  whole  cavity  will  oe  illustrated : 

I  but  the  dark,  dusky  spots,  which  continue 

I  always  the  same,  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  kind  of  matter  or  soil  which  reHects 
less  lia^t  than  that  of  the  other  regions.—— 

'  Maaua,  in  medicine,  any  discolorations  in 
the  sarfiu^  of  the  body,  or  its  different  parts, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  spots.  They 
are  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  colour,  part  affected,  &c.;  as  jmaeuUt 
albm,  white  spots  on  the  eye ;  macula  lata, 
the  shingles  I  nueula  volatica,  flying  erup- 
tions, &c. 

MAIKDER,  the  root  of  the  Rubia  tine- 
torum,  or  dyer's  madder,  to  whom  it  is  a 
most  important  article,  on  account  of  the 
fine  scarlet  colour  it  affords:  indeed,  it  is 
so  essential  to  dyers  and  calico  priaters, 
that  their  manufisctures  could  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  it.  The  madder-root 
grows  in  France  and  other  countries  of 
Europe :  that  of  Zealand  is  the  best  of  Eu  • 
ropean  growth,  but  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant  is  still  more  esteemed.  The 
root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping,  about  as 
large  as  a  guiU,  and  red  within  and  without ; 
from  it  arise  several  trailing,  quadrangular 
stems,  rough,  branching,  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  length ;  leaves  are  oblong-oval ;  the 
flowers  yellow  and  small,  making  their  ap> 
pearance  in  June  and  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeeded  by  blackish  berries.  In  the  middle 
part  of  the  root,  which  contains  the  finest 
colouring  matter,  there  may  be  distin- 
guished, by  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
red  particles  dispersed  amon^  the  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  rich  dyeing  material. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

MAITNESS,  a  dreadful  kind  of  delirium, 
without  fever,  in  which  the  patient  raves  or 
is  furious.  Melancholy  and  madness  may 
very  justly  be  considered  as  diseases  nearly 
allied;  for  they  have  both  the  same  oriffin^ 
that  is,  an  excessive  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain :  they  only  differ  in  decree,  and 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  appearing;  me- 
lancholy being  the  primary  disease,  of 
which  madness  is  the  augmentation.  Both 
these  disorders  indicate  a  weakness  of  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  ttom  an  here- 
ditary disposition ;  nrom  violent  disorders  of 
the  mind,  especially  long  continued  grrief, 
sadness,  anxiety,  dread,  and  terror;  from 
elose  stttdv  and  intense  application  of  mind 
to  one  suDJect ;  from  narcotic  and  stupe- 
fying medicines ;  and  from  great  excess  or 
uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion. The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly 
corporeal,  partly  mental.  The  leading  in- 
dications under  the  first  head  are:  to  di- 
minish vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when 
excessive,  as  in  mania;  to  decrease  them 
when  defective,  as  in  melancholia.  In  the 
mental  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire the  unhappy  victims  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe  from  a  conviction  of  superior 
I>ower,  and  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  gain 
tueir  confidence  by  steadiness  and  huma- 


nity, while  we  endeavour  to  amuse  iktm 
without  making  our  design  apparent. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  poetry,  is  a  short,  HmorDBS 
poem,  composed  of  a  number  of  fr-ee  aad 
unequal  verses,  neither  confined  to  die  re- 
gularity of  the  sonnet,  or  to  the  aubtilty 
of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some  tender 
and  delicate  thought,  suitably  expressed. 

MADREPORE,  a  submarine  substance 
of  a  stony  hardness,  resembling  coral.  It 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  wkh  some 
animal  matter;  is  of  a  white  ooloar,  wrin. 
kled  on  the  surface,  and  full  of  cavities  (w 
cells,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal.  From 
a  liquor  discharged  by  this  animal,  the  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  formed.  Madrepores 
constitute  a  genus  of  polypi,  of  variable 
forms,  always  garnished  with  radiated 
plates. 

M  AD'REPORITE,  a  variety  of  limestone; 
so  called  on  account  of  its  oecorring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling 
the  stars  of  madrepores.     Also  a  name 

S'ven  to  certain  petrified  bones  fbnnd  in 
ormandy,  belonging  to  a  cetaceous  fish 
or  to  a  species  of  crocodile ;  but  which  have 
none  of  the  properties  of  madrepore. 
MiESTO'SO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word 


signifying  wmjettie,  and  used  as  a  direction 
to  play  the  part  vrith  force  and  grandeur. 
MAGAZI'NB,  in  commerce,  a  warehouse 


tor  all  sorts  of  merchandise. In  military 

affairs,  a  storehouse  for  arms,  ammunition, 
or  provisions.— —In  literature,  a  periodical 
work  containing  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England,  ' 
was  the  €reiUlewtmn'9  MagaxvM,  which  first  ' 
appeared  in  1/31,  and  which  still  exists  as  a  ' 
most  respectable  and  valuable  monthly  re-  i 
pertory  of  literature. 

MAGELLAN'IC  CLOUDS,  ui  astro- 
nomy, three  whitish  clouds,  or  appearances 
re&embUng  clouds,  near  the  south  pole,  i 
which  revolve  like  the  stars.  They  take 
their  name  tmm  Magellan  the  navigator ; 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  mulutudes 
of  stars,  like  the  milky  way.  I 

MAGGIO'RE,  in  fbusic,  an  Italian  epithet 
signifying  greater. 

MAGGOT,  the  larva  of  the  common  ' 
blow-fly,  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  a  few 
hours.  On  its  cnannng  to  a  pupa,  the  skin 
dries  round  it,  and  iu  ten  days  the  fly 


i\ 


MA'GI,  or  MA'GIANS,  an  ancient  re- 
ligious sect  in  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
ctiuutries,  who  maintained  that  there  were 
two  principles,  the  one  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  and, 
abominating  the  adoration  of  images,  wor- 
shipped God  oxAj  by  fire,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  brightest  and  most  gfonous 
symbol  of  the  Deity.  This  religion  vras  re- 
formed by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  one  supreme  independent  being ; 
and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels, 
one  the  angel  of  goodness  and  light,  and 
the  other  of  evil  and  darkness.  The  priests 
of  the  Magi  were  the  most  skilful  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  insomuch  that  a  learned 
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maa  and  a  m^dan  became  synonrmoiu 
terms. 

MA"GIC,  properly  fisnifiet  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magi;  bat  the  Mag^  being  snppoaed 
to  have  acjqoked  their  extraordinary  akill 
from  fiamiliar  spirits  or  other  supernatural 
information,  the  word  wuigie  acquired  the 
urnitication  it  now  bears,  vix.  a  science 
whieh  teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and 
surprising  acts,  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain means,  which  pn»eure  the  assistance 
and  interposition  of  demons.  The  maffi- 
eian»  of  antiquity  were  generally  acquainted 
with  certain  secret  powers,  properties  and 
affinities  of  bodies,  aud  were  Lence  enabled 
to  produce  surprising  effects,  to  astonish 
the  vulgar;  and  these  surprising  effects, 
produced  by  natural  causes,  procured  them 
credit  in  their  pretensions  to  supernatural 
and  miraculous  power. — Astrology,  divina- 
tion, enchantments  and  witchcraft,  were 
parts  of  this  fanciftil  science ;  which,  from 
oeing  truly  respectable  once,  as  having 
had  for  iu  object  mathematics  and  natund 
philosophy,  by  these  means  became  con- 
temptible, its  professors  opprobrious,  its 
productions  rioiehloas,  and  its  illusions 
mere  juggler's  tricks.— —A'afMrcI  magic, 
the  application  of  natural  philosophy  to  the 
production  of  surprising  but  yet  natural 
effects. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  optical  machine, 
invented  by  Kireher,  by  means  of  which 
are  represented  on  an  opposite  wall  in  a 
dark  room  monstrous  fif^ures,  magnified  to 
any  size  at  pleasure.  This  contrivance  con- 
sists of  a  common  lantern  with  a  candle  in 
it,  to  which  is  added  a  tube,  and  one  lens  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  object,  and  another 
lens  to  magnify  the  image  on  the  wall. 

MAGIC  SQUARE,  in  arithmetic,  a 
square  figure  formed  by  a  series  of  numbers 
in  mathematical  proportion,  so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  eoual  ranks,  that  the  sums  of 
each  row,  taken  either  perpendicularly, 
horisontaUy,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

MA"GISTRAT£,  any  public  ciril  officer 
to  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

MAG'MA,  the  generic  uame  of  any  crude 
mixture  of  mineru  or  organic  matters,  in  a 
thin  pasty  state. 

MAGNA   CHAE'TA   LIBERTA'TUM, 

Sinerally  known  as  Maona  Chabta,  the 
reat  Charter  of  Liberties,  obtained  by  the 
English  barons  from  king  John,  in  1215. 
The  barons  consisted  of  the  whole  nobility 
of  England ;  their  followers  comprehended 
all  the  yeomanry  and  free  peasantry,  and 
the  accession  of  the  capital  was  a  pledge  of 
the  adherence  of  the  citizens  and  burgesses. 
John  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  this  ge- 
neral union,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
on  the  plain  called  Runneymede,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thcunes,  near  Staines,  in  sight 
of  the  forces  of  each.  At  length  the  preli- 
minaries being  agpreed  on,  the  barons  pre- 
sented heads  of  their  grievances  and  means 
of  redress;  and  the  king  directed  that  the 
articles  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
charter,  iu  which  state  it  issued  as  a  rovaj 
grant.    To  secure  the  execution  of  this 


charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  tem- 
porarily held  by  the  barons,  and  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  twenty-five 
of  their  number,  to  be  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  the  charter,  or  denial 
d  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  king,-  to 
seise  his  castle  and  lands,  and  to  distress 
and  annoy  him  in  every  possible. « ay  till 
justice  was  done.  Many  parts  of  the  char* 
ter  were  pointed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount ;  the 
tvranninl  exercise  of  the  forest  laws  was 
checked,  and  many  grievances  incident  to 
feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished. 
But  besides  these  pmvisions,  it  contains 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  few  maxims  of  just  government,  ap- 
plicable to  all  places  and  times. 

MAGNANIER^FrencA;.  the  name  given 
in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silk- 
worms are  reared  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
or  to  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 

MAGNE'SIA,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
primitive  earths,  baring  a  metallic  basis 
called  maffneaium.  It  exists  in  abundance 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  but 
has  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  fos- 
sils ;  and  several  of  the  salts,  which  it 
forms  in  combination  with  the  adds,  are 
found  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean.  From  Uiese  combinations, 
magnesia  is  obtained  by  different  artificial 
processes.— Take  one  part  of  Epsom  s^t 
and  let  it  be  dissolved  iu  twenty  parts  of 
water:  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to 
this  is  to  be  added,  while  hot,  a  solution 
of  pure  potash  or  soda,  as  long  as  precipi- 
tation  is  produced.  The  alkali  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  add,  and  the  magnesia 
is  separated,  and  falls  dovim  in  white  pow- 
der. It  is  then  washed  in  water  till  the 
liquor  comes  off  tasteless.— This  earth  exists 
under  the  form  of  a  white  powder:  it  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a  very  gentle 
laxative,  and  as  an  absorbent  to  destroy 
additv  in  the  stomach.— Epsom  salt  is  com- 
pounded of  sulphuric  add  and  magnesia, 
the  chemical  name  is  of  course  the  mlphatt 
qfmagnena. — The  carbonate  0/ magnesia,  or 
magnesia  compounded  with  carbonic-add- 
gas,  is  a  very  important  compound. 

MAGNE'SIAN  Ll'MESTONE,  in  geo- 
logy, carbonate  of  lime  associated  with  <»r- 
bonate  of  magnesia.  The  lime  resulting 
from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  said  to  have  an  iigurious  action  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities 
considerably  less  than  common  lime,  when 
it  is  found  to  fertilize  the  soiL 

MAG'NESITE,  in  mineralogy,  magnesia 
combined  with  silex.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  in  masses  tuberous  and 
spongiform;  its  colour  is  yellowish  gray, 
or  white  with  spots,  and  dendritic  delinea- 
tions of  blackish  brown.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for 
terraces. 

MAGNET,  or LOAD'STONB  (magmet). 
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in  natnnl  history,  a  Toy  rich  iron  ore, 
(onnd  in  large  detached  masses,  of  a  dusky 
iron -gray,  onen  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  hue,  and  when  broken  appearing 
something  like  the  common  emery,  but  less 
sparkling.  It  is  verv  heavr,  tolerably  hard, 
of  a  perfectly  irregular  ana  uneven  sur&ce, 
and  of  a  firm  structure,  but  usually  with 
some  porous  irregularities  within.  It  is 
found  m  all  i>laces  where  there  are  iron 
mines.  The  primary  properties  of  the  load, 
stone  are  the  foUomng :  1 .  Every  loadstone 
has  two  points,  callol  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  virtue.  3.  One  of  these  poles 
attracts,  the  other  repeb  iron,  but  no  other 
body.  3.  This  virtue,  being  the  third  spe< 
cies  of  attraction,  is  communicated  to  iron 
very  copiously  by  the  touch,  which  renders- 
it  strongly  magnetic.  4.  A  piece  of  iron  so 
touched  by  the  loadstone,  and  nicely  sus- 
pended on  a  sharp  point,  will  be  deter- 
mined to  settle  itself  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  6.  The  end  of  the  needle 
touched  bv  the  south  pole  of  the  load,  will 
Doint  nortnwards ;  and  the  contrary.  6.  Nee- 
dles touched  by  i(^  will  dip  below  the  hori- 
son,  or  be  directed  on  the  touched  part  to 
a  point  vrithin  the  earth's  surface :  this  is 
caUed  the  dipping  needle.  7.  This  virtue 
may  also  be  communicated  to  iron  by  a 
strong  attrition  all  one  way.  S.  Iron-rods 
or  bars  ac()uire  a  ma^etio  rirtue  by  stand- 
ing long  in  one  position.  9.  Fire  totally 
destroys  this  virtue,  by  making  the  stone  or 
iron  red-hot.  10.  This  power  is  exerted  sen- 
sibly to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  II.  It 
is  sensibly  continued  through  the  substance 
of  several  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of 
iron.  13.  It  pervades  the  pores  of  the 
hardest  body;  and  equally  attracts  the  iron 
in  vacuo  as  in  open  air.  These  and  many 
more  are  the  properties  of  a  body,  not  more 

wonderful  than  nsefUl  to  mankind. 

There  being  two  distinct  kinds  of  action  in 
magnetical  bodies,  scientific  men  have  con- 
sidered that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles  of  the  one 
fluid  baring  the  property  of  attracting  the 
particles  of  the  other;  but  when  the  parti- 
cles are  separate,  they  repel;  each  repels 

the  particles  of  its  own  kind,  &c. The 

most  simple  magnetical  instrument  is  the 
koritontal  needle.  This  needle  consists  of 
a  bar  of  hardened  steel  luagnettxed.  The 
bar  is  made  of  various  forms,  being  com- 
monly rectangular,  but  having  a  broad  por- 
tion m  the  centre.  There  is  a  hole  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  broad  portion,  which  is 
tapped  with  a  screw,  to  receive  an  exterior 
screw  turned  upon  a  brass  cap,  into  which 
is  fitted  a  piece  of  agate,  on  wnich  the  nee- 
dle is  balanced  upon  a  steel  point.  It  is 
then  suspended  in  a  box  made  of  brass  or 
wood.  Below  the  needle  a  circular  card  is 
placed,  whose  circumference  is  dirided  into 
de|;rees  or  minutes,  or  more  commonly  into 
thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  card.  The  four  cardinid  points  are 
marked  on  the  card ;  and  the  intermediate 
divisions  are.  for  the  purpose  of  very  nice 
observations,  laid  off  in  degrees  and  mi- 


nutes; and,  should  great  delicacy  be  re- 
quired, the  needle  is  made  to  carry  a  ver- 
nier. ¥rhen  the  apparatus  is  used  for  land 
survejringor  astronomical  purposes,  the  box 
is  ftimisned  with  sights.  When  the  com- 
pass is  used  for  observations  at  sea,  the 
card  is  also  suspended  upon  a  point,  and 
the  box  in  which  it  is  contained  is  hung 
upon  gimbals;  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
universal  joint,  in  order  that  the  needle  and 
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pretend  to  anticipate  the  importance  of  the 
resuii*.  but  h**  saw  an  epoch  fast  approacb- 
ing  when  Tenreatrial  Magnetiun  would  take 
its  place  amoofr  (he  strictest  of  the  inathe< 
matical  sciences ;  he  could  not  but  believe, 
that  the  day  was  near  when,  perhaps,  it 
would  rank  second  onW  to  astronomy,  and 
when  its  details  would  be  as  well  under- 
stood  as  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  and 
its  dynamics  studied  as  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  physics.  Gauss  has  ascertained 
that  the  variation  is  subject  to  small  oscil- 
latiouR,  which  take  place  simultaneously 
everywhere  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
probably,  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  cause 
of  this  appears  to  be  communicated  in  an 
instant  from  the  east  to  the  west.  ■  ■ 
^iiiMa/lfaj7ne^at,a  sympathy  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  magnet  and  the  human 
bodv.  The  origin  of  the  term  was  a  faucied 
analo^cy  between  the  action  of  the  mineral 
magnet  and  that  of  the  animal  ener]^,  or 
rif  vitit,  to  which  these  effecu  were  attri- 
buted :  but  its  effects  have  been  ascribed 
to  excitement,  halL  spiritual,  half  sensual, 
and  morbid  sensitiveness.  It  originated 
thus:  A  German  physician,  iiame4  Mes> 
mer,  in  177«,  attempted  cures  with  the  mi- 
neral magnet,  and  excited  some  sensation 
in  Vienna,  but  at  length  declared,  thdt  not 
the  magnet,  but  a  mysterious  power  in  his 
nvm  person  cau>ed  the  effects  ascribed  to  the 
magnet,  and  that  this  power  was  related  not 
only  to  the  magnetic  power,  but  to  the  at- 
traction dispersed  throughout  the  universe. 
From  "^enna  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
gained  many  proselytes  to  his  pretended  dis- 
covery. The  government  at  length  appointed 
a  committee,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mes- 
mer,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  ap- 
peared in  an  admirable  memoir,  drawn  up 
by  11.  Bailly,  which  exposed  the  futility  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  quackery  of  its  i 
author.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it 
has  again  revived,  aiid  numbers  of  eminent 
persons  are  among  its  votaries.  | 

MAGNETOMETER,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  determiuing  the  elements  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  u  direction  and 
force.  When  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  declination  of  the  needle, 
it  is  called  a  Deetuunuter  ;  for  the  inclina-  | 
tion  and  vertical  force  it  becomes  an  ImcU- 
nometer.      

MAG'NIFTING  POWER,  in  optics,  the  ' 
enlargement  of  the  angle  under  « hich  an  i 
object  can  be  seen,  eifected  in  telescopes  I 
aiid  microscopes  by  producing  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  then  viewing  the  image,  by  , 
another  glass,  very  close,  tMreby  enlarging 
the  angle,  and  of  oonne  magnifying  the 
ohject. 

MAG'NITUDE,  whatever  is  made  np  of 

Eurts  locally  extended,  or  that  has  several 
mensions ;  as  a  line,  surface,  solid.  &c. 
Thv  apparent  magnitude  of  a  body  is  that 
measured  by  the  visual  angle,  formed  by 
rays  drawn  from  its  extremes  to  the  centre 
of  the  eye;  so  that  whatever  things  are 
seen  under  the  same  or  equal  angles,  appear 
equal ;  and.  rice  tertd. 


MAGNOXIA,  the  Lacbbl-lbapbd  Tti- 
ur-TBBB,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dasa  13  Petfamdria^  order  7  Polygamia: 
the  eortdlaof  which  consists  of  nine  oblong. 
hoUow,  and  obtuse  petals,  narrowest  to- 
vrards  the  base.  The  Magnolia  grandiftora, 
ot  the  great  magnolia,  is  the  principal  spe- 
cies, ft  is  a  native  of  Florida,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  large  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance-  Two  othrrs  of  the  species 
also  deserve  particular  notice.  One  u  the 
Magnolia  wuunmpkjflla,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
the  flowers  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  petals  arc  from  six  to  nine  in  number, 
and  the  three  exterior  ones  have  a  purple 
spot  at  the  base.  It  grows  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
other  is  the  Magnolia  alauca,  or  beaver- 
wood,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest 
ot  the  genus.    The  floners  are  very  ele- 

Snt,  and  diffuse  a  delightful  fragrance ; 
e  leaves  and  wood  Itave  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste. 

MAG'PIE,  in  ornithology,  a  well-knovm 
chattering  bird,  of  the  geuus  C<»>trM«,  re- 
sembhng  in  its  habiu  and  manners  the 
other  birds  of  the  crow  kind.  It  has  a 
black  bill,  vrings,  and  tail ;  but  the  latter 
are  variegated  with  white,  green,  purole, 
and  blue,  of  different  shades.  When  taken 
young,  they  readily  become  domesticated, 
and  team  to  repeat  many  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  well  ai  to  imiute  every  noise 
irithin  hearing. 

MAHOG'A>rr,  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Smetma,  growing  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Oar  most  beautiful  and  du- 
rable articles  of  cabinet  furniture  are  made 
of  this  wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
The  trunk  of  this  vi^estic  tree  is  often 
40  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  few  more  magnificent  objects  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
principal  importations  into  Great  Britain 
are  made  firom  Honduras  and  Campeachy. 
"  Not  long  since,"  observes  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
"  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  distinguished 
pianoforte  makers,  gave  the  enormous  sum 
of  3OU0I.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany ! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  tingle  tree, 
were  each  about  15  feet  long  and  38  inches 
square :  thev  were  cut  into  veneers  of  8  to 
an  inch.  The  wood  was  particularly  beau- 
tiful, capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
polish;  and  when  polished,  reflecting  the 
light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the 
surface  of  a  crystal ;  and,  from  the  wavy 
form  of  the  pores,  offering  a  different  figure 
in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed." 

MAHOM'ETANS,  or  MOHAM*- 
MEDANS.  believers  in  the  doctrines  and 
divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  the  vtarrior  and 
prophet  of  Arabia,  whose  creed  maintains 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Muho- 
mei  '-d  his  prophet,  and  teaches  ceremonies 
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by  prayer,  with  wathinics,  &c.  almsfdving, 
fasting,  ■obrietT.  pilgrinuige  to  Mecca,  &c. 
Besides  these  they  have  tome  negative  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  of  the  Koran,  in  which 
several  things  are  prohibited,  as  osury,  the 
drinking  of  wine,  all  games  that  depend 
«pon  cnance,  the  eating  of  blood  and 
swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  is 
strangled,  or  is  killed  by  a  blow  or  by 
another  beast.  These  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices Mahomet  established  by  the  sword, 
by  preaching,  and  by  the  alcoran  or  koran, 
which  contains  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  and  his  followers  met  with 
such  success,  as  in  a  few  years  to  lubdae 
half  the  known  world.  [See  \i.coban.] 
MAIDEN,  en  instrament  formerly  used 
;  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  piece  of  iron  about  a 
foot  square,  very  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  lo«id«d  above  with  lead.  At  the  time  of 
execution  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
frame,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove 
on  each  aide  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in. 
The  prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  and  the  sign  given,  the  maiden 
was  let  toose,  and  the  head  instantly  severed 
from  the  bodv.    It  was  the  prototype  of  the 

French  guillotine. Maiden   Juite,   an 

assise  in  which  no  person  is  condemned  to 
die. 

MA"JE8TT,  a  title  given  commonly  to 
kings.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of  "  kighneu." 
MAI'HEM,  or  MAYHEM,  in  law,  a 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a  man  loses  the 
use  of  any  member.  It  originally  applied 
to  such  corporeal  injuries  as  rendered  a 
man  less  fit  ror  war. 

MALL,  a  coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly 
worn  for  defending  the  body  against  swords, 
lances,  &e.  The  mail  was  of  two  sorts, 
chain  and  plate  mail ;  the  former  oonsbst- 
ing  of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
number  of  small  plates  of  metal,  laid  over 
one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and 
sewed  down  to  a  s<tong  linen  or  leathern 
jacket. In  ships,  a  square  machine  com- 
posed of  rings  interwoven,  like  net-work, 
used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on 
lines  and  white  cordage. Mailt  or  Mail- 
bag,  a  leathern  bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters.— —Jfaif-eeacA,  a  coach  of  a  parti- 
cular construction  for  expeditious  travel- 
ling, several  of  which  are  emploved  by  go- 
vernment for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  England.  Mail-coaches  were 
first  brought  into  use  in  1/84;  and  the 
speed  at  which  they  travelled,  when  com- 
pared with  other  public  conveyances,  ex- 
cited almost  as  much  wonder  in  those  by- 
gone times,  as  railway  travelling  does  now. 
If  we  may  judge  by  present  appearances, 
these  compart,  elegant,  and  well-appointed 
vehicles  will  not  much  longer  be  needed ; 
nay,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  presume,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  wnen  a  mail-coachnum  may  be 
regarded  as  a  Iii«m«  natwrm,  and  his  great 
coat  and  whip  be  placed  among  the  cuiio> 
aities  in  the  British  Museum,  as  relics  of 


an  age  when  science  was  scarcely  in  its 
leading-strines  1 

MAILED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for 
speckled,  as  the  feathers  <^  hawks,  par- 
tridges. &c. 

MAIN,  in  military  and  naval  aflairs,  a 
word  prefixed  to  many  words,  and  signify- 
ing principal;  as  the  main-guard,  wuiin- 
tnaaf,  wiaintail,  &c. 

MAINTEIZE.  in  law.  the  receiving  a 
person  into  friendly  .  custody^  who  might 
otherwise  be  committed  to  prison,  on  seen- 
ritj  given  for  his  forthcoming  on  a  day  ap- 
pomted. 

MAINTENANCE,  in  law,  is  an  unlaw- 
ftil  maintaining  or  supporting  a  suit  be- 
tween others,  by  stirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a  cause  in  which  the  person 
has  no  concern.  Thus  if  any  person  disin- 
terested in  a  cause  officiously  gives  evi- 
dence, without  being  called  npon  for  that 
purpose,  or  acts  the  part  of  counsel  by 
speaking  in  the  cause,  or  retains  an  attor- 
ney for  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance, and  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment.  But  it  is  no  maintenance,  where 

a  per ' of 

chari 

Mi  uj 

office  n- 

gade,  in 

logic,  yl- 

logisi  — 

In  m  les 

in  wl  »ve 

thek  of 

four  I  kp- 

plied  ch 

other  by  a  semitone. 

MAIZE,  erINDUN  COBN,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Zea,  the  native  com  of  America. 
The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet ;  and  like 
other  grasses  (for  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  praaitae«)  ther  are  (bmished  with 
knots  at  intervals.  The  styles  are  verr  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extre-  I 
mity  of  the  foUaceous  envelope ;  die  seeds  j 
or  grains  are  rounded  externallv,  angular 
and  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  | 
towards  the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  sc-  | 
veral  longitudinal  series.  Maixe  is  now 
very  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica, but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  as  also  in  several  countries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  it  forms  almost  exclusively 
the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlte 
spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  the 
husks,  when  perfectly  dnr,  itript  off,  and, 
together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by  for  vrinter 
fodder,  while  tlie  ears  are  conveyed  to  the 
nanary.  Next  to  wheat,  it  ia  considered 
the  most  nutritious  grain. 

MAL'ACUITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  found  frequently  cr>  s- 
tellised  in  long  slender  needles.  It  consists 
of  capper,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water 
It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  u  often  manu- 
factured into  toys. 
MAL'ACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  another 
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name  for  dtopnie,  a  mineral  found  in  the 
ailTer  mines  of  Sweden,  and  also  in  Norway, 
consisting  of  silica,  lime,  alomina,  ozyde  of 
iron,  Ac. 

MALACOPTEBT'GIOUS,  in  icbthro- 
an  MpeUation  given  to  one  of  the  five 

s  of  fishes,  from  their  having  the  rays 

of  their  fins  bony,  bat  not  pointed  or  sharp 
at  the  extremities,  like  those  of  acanthop* 


terygioos  fishes. 
MALAC 


.COSTOMOU8,  an   epithet   for 

those  fishes  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
vnlgariy  called  leather-mouthed;  as  the 
tench,  carp,  bream,  ftc 

BIALADMINISTRATION.  bad  manage, 
ment  of  public  aflhirs,  or  a  misdemeanour 
in  public  employments,  particularly  of  exe- 
cutive and  ministerial  duties,  prescribed  by 
law. 

HAI<'AGA,  a  spedes  of  vrine  imported 
from  Mw^aga,  in  Spain. 

MAL'ATBS,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  malic  add  with  differ- 
ent bases.  The  malates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  deliquescent. 

MALA'RIA,  (Italian  maP  aria,  bad  air) 
a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  soil,  or  both, 
which,  in  certain  regions  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, produces  a  fever  more  or  less  violent 
accortUng  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure. 
The  countiT  of  the  maV  aria,  in  Italy,  ex- 
tends frt>m  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  200 
miles,  and  ttma  the  sea  to  the  Appenines, 
from  35  to  30  miles.  The  city  of  Rome  has 
been  gradually  invaded  by  it ;  so  that  not 
only  the  whole  of  ancient  Rome  has  been 
deserted,  but  even  the  finest  parts  of  the 

modem  city  have  become  unsafe. It  has 

been  found  from  observation,  that  although 
it  ia  commonly  supposed  that  standing 
waters,  when  dear  and  free  from  smell,  and 
all  running  waters,  are  perfectly  salubrious, 
they  may,  m  fact,  be  nearly  as  injurious  as 
those  that  are  putrid  and  stagnant ;  and 
that,  besides  proper  marshes,  fresh  and  salt 
meadows,  and  wet  pasture  lands  generally, 
all  woods,  coppices,  thickets,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  ornamental  waters,  pools,  ditches, 
plashy  and  limited  spots  of  ground  gene- 
rally, send  forth  more  or  less  of  this  noxious 
vapour;  that  wherever,  in  short,  anychemi> 
cal  compound  of  the  vegetable  elements  is 
wetted,  or  held  in  solution  br  water,  there 
the  poison  in  question  may  oe,  or  will  be, 

Produced,  provided  the  temperature  be  suf- 
ciently  high;  that  the  smallest  spot  com- 
ing under  any  of  the  above  denominations 
is  sufficient  to  produce  malaria,  and  a  single 
inspiration  of  that  malaria  to  produce  dis- 
ease 

MAI<E  FLOWER  (flat  tnateulutj.  in  bo 
tanv,  a  fiower  that  bears  stamens  only, 
without  pistils. 

MALE  SCREW,  in  mechanics,  a  screw 
that  has  the  spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

MA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  add 

Erocurcd  from  the  juices  of  many  fruits, 
ut  particularly  from  that  of  apples.  It  is 
composed  of  oxygjcn,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
and  combines  with  ukalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxydes  so  as  to  form  malates. 


Malic  add  haa  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour 
taste ;  and  affords  by  distillation  a  peculiar 
add,  called  pfrowuiUe. 

MA'LIS,  in  medidne,  a  disease  of  the 
sldn,  produced  by  an  insect  lodging  under- 
neath. 

MALLBABILITT,  the  ductile  property 
of  metals,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
tension by  the  hammer,  and  of  being  worked 
into  forms.    It  is  opposed  to  brittUn***. 

MAL'LEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  firom  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck  and  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

MALXOW,  an  herbaceous  phmt,  of  the 
genus  Malva,  most  spedes  of  which  grow 
wild  in  the  field.  The  common  mallow  is 
an  annual;  but  there  are  several  species 
which  are  perennials  and  biennials. 

MALM'SET,  the  name  of  a  spedes  of 
grape,  and  also  of  a  luscious  kind  of  wine. 

MALT,  the  name  given  to  barley  when 
prepared  hj  a  particular  process,  so  as  to  fit 
It  tor  making  into  beer,  ale,  and  porter; 
which  are  denominated  mmlt  Utfiiora.  The 
processes  of  malting  have  for  their  objects, 
first,  to  exdte  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
erain,  and,  then,  to  stop  vegetation.  Thus, 
by  tlw  aid  of  moisture,  the  barley  is  made 
to  germinate,  that  is,to  pntfiiRth  roots,  and 
almost  its  acrospire,  or  mrst  sprout ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  fire,  the  roots  are  destroyed,  and 
the  acrospire  prevented  from  bursting  the 
skin.  By  germination,  aU  the  prindples  of  , 
the  gnin  are  put  in  motion.  The  heat  I 
which  it  subsequently  undergoes  separates 
its  parts,  and  the  visddity  which  it  before 
possessed,  is  removed  by  the  looser  texture 
of  its  oils,  and  thdr  intimate  union  with 
the  salts;  which  alteration  is  the  cause  of 
the  sweetish  taste  that  distinguishes  mah 
from  bariey.— ^JtfaW  kihu  ar,e  chambers 
full  of  holes  in  the  floor,  through  which  the 
heat  ascends  from  the  furnace  below  and 
dries  the  bariey  that  is  laid  upon  it. 

MALTHA,  a  variety  of  bitumen,  viscid 
and  tenadons,  like  pitch ;  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling  a  bituminous  odour. 

MA'LUM  IN  SB,  in  law,  an  offence  at 
common  law,  in  distinction  fit>m  malum 
prohibitum;  such  as  playing  at  unlawful 
games,  &c.,  which  are  only  wuda  prokibita 
under  certain  circumstances. 

MA'LUM  MORCrUUM,  in  medidne,  a 
malignant  spedes  of  leprosy,  or  teabiet,  so 
called  because  it  makes  the  body,  as  it  were, 
black  and  livid. ' 

MAL'VA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  16  Monadelphia,  order  8  Polgandria, 
The  spedes  are  mostlv  annuals,  consisting 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mallows. 

MALYEI'SA,  in  arcbsology,  a  warlike 
endne  that  was  used  to  batter  down  walls. 

MALVERSATION,  in  law,  misbehavi- 
our in  an  office,  employ,  or  commission,  as 
breach  of  trust,  extortion,  ftc. 

MAM'ALUKES,  or  MAM'ELUKES,  the 
name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  who  for  many  years  composed  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Egypt.  They  were  originally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves,  who  being 
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instructed,  in  the  military  exercises,  soon 
extiibtted  a  spirit  of  insubordination;  as- 
sassinated the  sultan  Turan  Shah,  and,  in 
\2b4,  appointed  Ibegh,  one  of  their  own 
number,  sultan  of  £g7Pt.  They  were  at 
len^h  conquered  by  Selim  I.,  and  Cairo, 
their  capital,  taken  by  storm,  in  1517> 
During  the  French  invasion  of  Erypt  by 
Buonaparte,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a  fine 
body  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously 
annoyed  the  invaders,  though  many  after- 
wards joined  them.  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
Sacha  of  Egypt,  annihilated  their  power,  by 
estroying  the  beys,  in  181 1,  by  a  stratagem. 
MAMMA'LIA,  in  the  Linntean  system  of 
xoology,  the  first  class  of  animals,  compre- 
hending such  as  auckle  their  young:  the 
term  bein^  derived  from  mamma,  breasts. 
This  class  is  divided  into  seven  orders  :^— 
1 :  Primatet,  animals  that  have  two  canine 
teeth,  and  four  cutting  teeth.  Of  this  order 
there  are  only  three  genera ;  man,  the  mon- 
key, and  the  bat.  2 :  Bruta,  animals  that 
have  no  cutting  teeth ;  as  the  elephant.  3 : 
¥era,  animals  that  have  from  two  to  ten 
cutting  teeth;  as,  the  lion.  4:  Glirea,  ani- 
mals that  have  only  two  cutting  teeth,  and 
no  canine  teeth ;  as,  the  hare.  5 :  Peeude$, 
animals  that  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw;  as,  the  sheep.  6:  Bellua,  ani- 
mals with  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
which  are  ihrnished  with  hoofs;  as,  the 

horse.  7 :  Cette,  the  whale  species. From 

man,  who,  from  his  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion, stands  at  the  head  of  the  system,  to 
whales  and  their  congeners,  which  are  class- 
ed at  the  ei^  of  the  mammalia,  the  skele- 
ton is  formed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  its  parts  are  only  altered  or 
modified  to  suit  the  station  which  the  ani- 
mal is  destined  to  fill.  We  have  followed 
the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  most 
simple;  but  we  are  bound  to  notice  that 
Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  other  naturalists,  who 
adopted  the  Linnaean  method  as  far  as  it 
went,  have  considered  it  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  new  objects 
which  daily  presented  themselves,  to  insti- 
tute many  new  genera  in  every  department 
of  zoolog^.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  were  wc  to 
follow  the  extensive  classification  adhered 
to  by  Cuvier;  bat  we  will  conclude  by  a  quo- 
tation illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  ^unds  his  theory :  "  Every  or- 
ganized being,"  says  he,  "forms  a  whole 
and  entire  system,  of  which  all  the  parts 
mutually  correspond  and  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  definite  action,  by  a  reci- 
procal re-action;  none  of  these  parts  can 
chang^e,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also. 
Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  or- 
ganized in  a  manner  only  to  digest  fresh 
flesh,  it  is  necessary  that  his  jaws  should 
be  constructed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws 
to  seize  and  tear  it,  his  teeth  to  divide  the 
flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  organs  of 
motion  to  follow  and  overtake  it,  and  of  his 
organs  of  sense  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  he  should  have 
seated  in  his  brain  the  instinct  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares  for  his  victim ;  such 


are  the  general  conditions  of  a  camivoroas 
regimen ;  they  miut  infallibly  be  united  in 
every  carnivorous  animal — without  them  the 
species  could  not  subsist.  But  under  these 
general  conditions,  there  are  particular  ones 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  species,  and 
the  abode  of  the  prey  for  which  ^u^  animal 
is  disposed." 

MAMMEE-TREE  (Mammea  Americana), 
in  botanv,  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  some- 
times called  the  West  Indian  Apricot,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  highlv  esteemed  for  its 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  an  aromatic,  pleasant  odour.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length ; 
the  flowers  white,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perAime ;  and 
the  tree  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet. 

MAM'MOTH,  a  species  of  extinct  ele- 

Shant,  found  in  a  fossil  state,  but  entirely 
istinct  from  the  existing  species  of  Asia  ' 
and  Africa.    The  bones  nave  been  occa-  ■ 
sionally  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  A&ia,  • 
and  America,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories 
of  giants.    A  mammoth,  in  complete  pre-  I 
servation,  was  seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in 
Siberia,  who  found  tne  skeleton  to  be  nine 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fourteen  long ;  the 
tusks  were  nine  feet  long.    It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  mastodon,  a  gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America. 

MAM'MON,  in  the  Syriae  language,  sig- 
nifies riches.  It  is  used  Matth.  vL  34,  and 
Luke  xvi.  13,  and  is  there  caUed  the  mam^. 
mon  of  unrighteousness,  intimating  that 
riches  are  frequently  the  instruments  of 
iniquity,  or  acquired  by  unrighteous  means. 

M AM'MAL.  or  MAM  MIFER.  in  zoolof^, 
an  animal  which  has  breasts  for  suckling  its 
young. 

MAMMA'RI  A,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  Vermes,  order  Motlusca, 
having  a  smooth  body,  without  cirri  or  rays. 

MAM'MILARY,  pertaining  to  the  breasu. 
Also,  an  epithet  applied  to  two  small  pro- 
tuberances, like  nipples,  found  under  the 
fore  ventricles  of  the  Drain,  and  to  a  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

MAN  {homo),  in  zoology,  is  justly  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  making  a  distinct  genus  of  that  order 
of  quadrupeds,  which  Linnaeus  calls  antkro- 
pomorpka,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  Setting  aside  his  divine  rea- 
son and  his  immortal  nature,  Man,  in  the 
language  of  naturalists,  is  a  being  provided 
with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehension, 
atnd  having  fingers  protected  by  flat  nails ; 
and  two  feet,  with  single  soles,  destined  for 
walking;  with  a  single  stomach,  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth, — incisive,  canine,  and  molar. 
His  |)osition  is  upright ;  his  foQd  both  vege- 
table and  animal ;  his  body  naked.  It  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  dispute  whether 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  the  human 
race;  but  it  is  merely  a  dispute  of  words; 
and  if  the  term  species  is  used  in  its  com- 
mon scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  and  constant  differences 
of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
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the  hair,  or  farm  of  the  skall,  which  have 
tnren  rise  to  •abdiTtsions  of  tbi»  species. 
llie  most  natural  and  best  defined  classifi- 
cation is  that  of  Blomenbach,  who  divides 
mankind  into  five  varieties.  1 :  The  first 
variety  oeeupies  the  eentral  parts  of  the  old 
Continent,  namelf,  Weston  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  Hindostan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown;  the 
cheeks  tinged  with  red;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair;  the  head  almost  spherical; 
the  £sce  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  mo- 
derately marked,  the  nose  dightly  arched; 
the  mouth  small:  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  jaws;  the  chin  tah 
and  round.  This  is  called  the  Cuitauian, 
from  its  supposed  oriein  in  the  Caucasus. 
3 :  Tlie  second  variety  has  been  termed  the 
Eattern.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather 
thin;  the  head  almost  square;  the  fsce 
large,  flat,  and  depressed;  the  features  in- 
distiftctly  marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat  - 


the  cheeks  round  and  prominent;  the  chin 
pointed,  the  eyes  small.  This  variety  com- 
prises the  Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges 


and  of  mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays:  it 
inclndes  the  Turiu,  Egyptians,  Persians. 
Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  ftc.  3 :  The 
Jmeriean  variety  resembles  the  last  de- 
scribed in  several  points.  lu  princi|^  cha- 
racters are  the  copper  colour;  stiff,  thin, 
straight,  black  haur;  low  forehead;  eyes 
sank ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting;  cheek- 
bones prominent;  face  large.  Thu  variety 
comprises  ail  the  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  4:  The  fourth  variety  is  called 
bylUumenbach  the  Malay,  and  described 
as  of  a  tavmy  colour ;  the  hair  black,  soft, 
thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead  a  little  pro- 
jecting; the  nose  thick,  vride, and  flattened; 
the  month  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
-  •  •      •    ■■     isli    ' 


This  variety  eomprehenib  the  i^anders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  6:  The  remaining  va- 
riety is  the  Negro.  Its  characters  are, 
colour  black;  hair  black  and  woolly,  head 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ;  cheek- 
bones projectnag;  nose  lar^  and  almost 
confounded  with  the  upper  jaw;  the  upper 
front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the  lips  thick ; 
the  chin  drawn  in;  the  legs  crooked.  This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  tribes  included  in 
this  variety ;  vritness  the  Negro,  with  the 
complexion  of  jet.  and  wo(d;  the  Caffre, 
with  a  copper  complexion,  and  long  hair ; 
the  sooty  Papons,  or  New  Guineaman;  the 
native  M  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  the  Hot- 
tentots.  -Man  is  the  only  animal  which 

possesses.in  the  same  degree,  flexible  powers 
<tf  speech,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts ;  and  this  has  led,  in 
different  tribes,  to  the  invention  of  several 
hundred  langoiages.  He  is,  also,  the  only 
animal  which  possesses  the  muscles  of 
laughter ;  and  he  eigoys,  above  all  others. 


the  nicest  powers  of  reasoning  by  analogy, 
from  his  past  experience;  and,  by  the  per- 
fection of  hia  hands,  is  enabled  to  appro- 


priate most  things  to  bis  wants.  Man  b 
also  distinguishable  by  the  originality  of 
his  ideas.  Inttinett  make  up  a  part  of  his 
character ;  but  he  is  principally  the  creature 
of  experience  and  reflection;  he  builds  a 
habitation,  because  he  has  experienced  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  because  he 
has  reflected  upon  the  means  of  securing 
himself  against  its  rage.  When  he  builds, 
too,  it  is  not  like  the  work  of  the  bee  or  the 


beaver,  upon  any  instinctive  plan,  and  that 
plan  tbe  nest  possible  for  the  purpose,  but 
one  in  which  he  presently  discovers  imper- 
fections ;  and  tana  which  that  of  another 
individual  of  the  same  species  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.——We  have  elsewhere,  under  va- 
rious separate  heads,  while  treating  of  the 
subjects,  spoken  of  man  in  a  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  .  We 
shall  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  sketch 
we  have  here  {[iven. 

MAN,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  as  a 
MMs-^-ioar,  a  siereAaa/siaN,  Ac.  Also,  to 
"  siaa  a  prise";  to  "sum  the  topsail  sheets ;" 
to  "  ataa  the  yards,"  Ac,  signifying,  to  sup- 
ply either  of  these  vrith  the  men  necessary 
for  the  required  purpose. 

MAN' AKIN  (Pti>ra),  in  ornithology,  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  race  of  birds  found  in 
South  America.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  inhabit  the  depths  or  forests.  The 
largest  of  them,  the  Pipra  MiUtaria,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beautifuLcrest  of  red  fea- 
thers on  its  head. 

MANATI.  or  MANATU8,  in  loology, 
the  sea-cow,  or  fish-tailed  walrus,  an  animal 
of  the  pcenns  Trieheek—,  which  sometimes 
grows.  It  is  said,  to  the  enormous  length  of 
23  feet.  Of  this  animal  there  are  two  varie- 
ties,  the  auttraUt  or  lamentin,  and  Imrtali* 
or  whale-tailed  wuMati.  It  has  fore-feet 
palmated,  andfornisbed  with  claws,  but  the 
hind  part  ends  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  fish. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dark  colour,  the  eyes  small, 
and  instead  of  teeth,  the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  hard  bones,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  jaws.  It  never  leaves  the  water,  but 
frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  feeding  on 
grass  that  grows  in  the  water. 

MANCHINEEL',  in  botanjr,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  UippowMne,  grovring  in  tbe  West 
Indies  to  the  sise  of  a  lar^e  oak,  and 
abounding  in  a  milky,  acnd  juice,  of  a  poi- 
sonous quality.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  sise  of  a  small  apple,  causes  infiamma- 
tion  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  pains  in 
the  stomach.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  ca- 
binet work. 

MANDAIfUS,  in  law,  a  writ  issued  from 
a  court  of  law,  and  directed  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  commanding 
the  performance  of  some  special  thing. 

MANDARIN',  the  magistrates  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces  in  China,  who  are 
chosen  out  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
whose  government  is  always  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  their  birth. 

MAN'DIBLE.  in  ornithology,  the  upper 
and  under  bill  of  birds.  Also,  in  anatomy, 
another  name  for  the  jaw.   [See  Maxii.la.] 

MANDRAKE  (Mandragora),  in  imtany. 
a  plant  of  the  gcuus  Atropa ;  the  coiuita  of 
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whieh  ooDsiiU  of  a  sin^e  erect  holknr 
petal,  growiof  graduaUy  wider  from  the 
base ;  being  a  little  larger  than  the  cup, 
and  divided  beyond  the  middle  into  five  lan- 
ceolated  legmente ;  the  fruit  it  a  great  glo> 
boie  berrjr,  containing  two  cells ;  the  re- 
eeptacle  it  fleshy  and  oonvex  on  both  sides ; 
the  seeds  are  numeroos  and  kidney-shaped. 
The  mandrake  has  been  esteemed  a  poison 
by  manv;  but  by  others  it  is  declared  inno- 
cent :  the  bark  at  the  root  was  once  nsed 
as  a  narcotic;  but  at  present  the  leaves  are 
only  nsed  in  medicine.  The  ancients  called 
mandrakes  the  apples  of  love,  and  Venus 
had  the  name  of  Mandragoritit.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  frmcied  resemblance  of  the  root 
to  the  human  form,  they  attributed  to  it 
miraculous  powers,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  properties,  as  absurd  as  they  were 
unfouBuled. 

MAN'DRBL.  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
forming  part  of  a  turner's  lathe. 

MAN'DBIL.  in  soology,  a  species  of 

monkey. Mandril,  in  mechanics,  a  kind 

of  iron  spindle,  with  a  screw. 

MAN'DUCI,  in  antiquity,  hideous  figures 
introduced  at  the  public  representations  of 
the  Romans,  whicn  served  as  bugbears. 

MAN'EGB.  the  art  of  breaking  in  and 
riding  horses,  or  the  place  set  i^Murt  tat 
etiuestrian  exercises.      [See   HoasB  and 

HoasKMANSBlP.] 

MA'NES,  in  the  pi^^an  system  of  theo< 
I'>Ky>  *  general  name  for  the  infernal  deities. 
The  ancients  comprehended  under  the 
term  manea  not  only  Pluto,  Prosperine,  and 
Minos,  but  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were 
likewise  included.  It  was  usual  to  erect 
altars  and  oiler  libAtions  to  the  Manes 
of  deceased  friends  and  relations,  for  the 
superstitious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  made 
people  very  cautious'  of  offending  them. 
When  it  was  not  known  whether  a  corpse 
had  been  buried  or  not,  a  cenotaph  was 
erected,  and  the  manes  were  solemnly  in- 
vited to  rest  there,  from  fear  that  otherwtM 
they  would  wander  about  the  world,  terri- 
fving  the  livinf^,  and  seeking  the  body  which 
they  had  once  inhabited. 

HAN'GANESE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  and  of  considerable  briiUancy ;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  of  the  hardness 
of  iron,  very  brittle,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
ore  of  manganese  is  reniHi-kable  for  its  spon- 
taneous inflammation  with  oil.  From  its 
infusibility,  it  does  not  combine  readily 
with  many  metals,  but  shows  considerable 
affinity  to  iron,  occurring  fretjuently  com- 
bined with  it  in  nature,  and  being  supposed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  steeL  Man^mese 
is  applied  to  no  use  in  its  metallic  form.  Its 
attraction  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid,  that  expo- 
sure to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  red. 
brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short 
time ;  it  can  therefore  be  only  kept  under 
water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  most 
combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It  decompo- 
ses water  by  means  of  beat  very  rapidly,  aa 
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well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metaHic  ox- 
vdes.  It  deeompoees  sulphuric  add  i  it  is  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid;  it  is  fusible  with  earths, 
and  colours  them  brown,  vix^t,  or  red,  ao> 
cording  to  its  state  of  ozydixement.  It  frees 
from  colour  glasses  tinged  with  iron,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  riaas-making :  it  is  also 
used  to  give  a  black  colour  to  earthenwanc. 

IfANGANE'SIATB,  in  chemiatry,  a  com- 
pound of  manganesic  add  with  a  base. 

MAN'GBL-WUBTZEL,  in  botany,  a  nlaat 
of  the  beet  kiBd,  much  used  aa  food  for 
cattle,  and  valuable  from  ita  sixe  ami  hardy 
nature. 

IfAN'GO,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  •  tree, 
native  of  the  East-Indies,  but  now  growing 
in  most  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
is  allied  to  the  sumach,  attains  the  heiriat 
of  SO  or  40  feet,  and  is  highly  prodn«t&e. 
The  fruit  is  kidner-shaped,  of  a  moat  dcli- 
dous  flavour,  and  oontaining  a  flattened 
stone.  More  than  dghty  varieties  of  Mango 
are  cultivated,  aome  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tifiil,  and  diffhse  a  delightfol  perfume. 

MANGOSTEEN',  in  botany,  •  tree  of  the 
East-Indies,  of  the  genus  Gorctaia,  the 
firuit  of  which  is  shapra  like,  and  about  the 
sixe  of  a  snsall  tnange,  bdng  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  particmuurly  wholesome.  The 
tree  is  elegant  in  its  appearance,  and  growa 
to  the  height  of  about  dghteen  feet. 

MAJi'GBOVEfRUtopkarmJ,  in  botanj.  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  grow  in  tropical  countries 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Their  branch- 
es are  long,  hang  down  towarda  the  earth, 
and.  when  they  ukve  reached  it,  take  root 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  maaner. 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  foresu 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast  num- 
bers of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosquitos,  Ac 
The  seeds  are  remarkable  for  throwing  out 
roots,  which  ve^tate  amonf  the  branchea 
of  the  trees,  while  yet  adhenn|(  to  the  foot- 
stalk. The  soft  part  of  the  white  mangrove 
is  formed  into  ropes :  the  wood  of  the  red 
mangrove  is  compact  and  heavy. 

MA'NIOC  (the  Indian  name  of  the  Ja- 
tropka  mmnikot),  a  shrub  (the root  of  which 
is  highly  nutritious)  indigenous  to  tropical 
America,  and  cultivated  alsu  in  many  parte 
of  Asia  and  Africa.    It  grows  rapidly,  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  accommodates  itself 
to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.    Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  which  i 
is  a  very  violent  and  dan^rous  poiran ;  and     | 
it  may  well  exdte  surprise  that  human  in-     | 
penuity  should  have  converted  the  roou     < 
into  an  article  of  food.    Fur  this  purpose     \ 
the  roots  were  formeriv  rasped  with  rough     ' 
pieces  of  stone;  but  tney  are  sow  ground  I  | 
IB  wooden  mill%  and  the  paste  is  put  into  1 
sacks  which  are  exposed  for  several  houra  '  { 
to  the  action  of  a  heavy  press.    By  this  i  | 
1  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  poi 
•'       •    called  e 


juice,  and  the  residue  is   

The  substance  we  eall  tajMoea  is  also  pro- 
duced from  the  manioc  root.  i 
MANICUEE8',  in  church  history,  a  seet  . 
of  Christian  beretica  in  the  third  century, 
the  followers  of  Manes,  who  made  hu  ap-  {  ^ 
the  icigB  (^  the  emperor  Fro-     " 
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Iras ;  pretending^  to  be  the  Comfortrr  whom 
oar  SBTioor  promUedl  to  aend  into  the  world. 
He  taught  tDAt  there  are  two  pnociples,  or 
gods,  coetemal  and  indepenaent  of  each 
other ;  the  llrst  principle,  or  tij/kt,  the  au- 
thor of  aU  good :  the  tecond  principle,  or 
darkneu,  the  author  of  all  evil— a  doctrine 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Persian  magi. 

MANIPULA'TION.  a  word  signifying 
work  done  with  the  hands.  It  is  used  in 
p*-iurmaey  for  the  preparation  of  drugs ;  in 
chemistry,  fmrthe  pre^ration  of  substances 
for  expenments  -,  and  in  animal  magnetism, 
for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by  which  the 
operator  magnetizes  his  dupes. 

MANIPULUS,  in  Bomaa  antiquitr.  a 
body  of  infwntry,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  constituting  the  third  part  of  a 

cohort. Asaang  phnicians,   the    term 

mantiNihM  signifles  a  nandfnl  of  herbs  or 
leaves,  or  so  much  as  a  man  can  grasp  in 
bis  hand  at  once;  which  quantity  is  fire* 
qnently  denoted  by  the  abbreviature  M, 
or  m. 

MAN'NA,  a  mirsenlous  kind  of  food 
which  fell  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  vrildemess,  for  the 
space  of  forty  years.— —Jfaana,  in  botany, 
a  sweet  juice  or  gum  which  flows  from 
mdny  trees  and  plants  in  Syria,  and  also  in 
Calabria,  where  it  exudes  from  two  species 
of  the  ash.  Its  smell  is  strong,  and  its 
taste  rather  nauseously  sweet.  It  is  dis- 
solved  by  water,  and  affords  by  distillation 
water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia.  It  is  fre- 
quently emplojied  in  the  mmteria  mediea, 
and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. 

MANOM'ETER,  or  MAN'OSCOPE,  an 
instrument  to  show  or  measure  the  altera- 
tions in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air. 
The  manometer  diflrers  from  the  barometer 
in  this,  that  the  latter  only  serves  to  mea- 
sure the  waght  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
the  column  of  air  over  it ;  but  the  former 
the  density  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  found. 

Bf  AN'OR,  an  ancient  royalty  or  lordship, 
formerly  called  a  barony,  consisting  of  de- 
mesnes, services,  and  a  court-baron ;  and 
comprehending  in  it  messuages,  lands, 
meadow,  pasture,  wood,  rents,  an  advow. 
son,  &e.  It  may  contain  one  or  more  vil- 
Isjces,  or  hamlets,  or  only  a  great  part  of  a 
village,  &c.  In  these  days,  a  manor  rather 
signifles  the  jurisdiction  and  royalty  incor- 
poreal, than  the  land  or  site;  for  a  man 
may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law 
terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a 
court-baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto 
belongiug.  There  are  capital  manors  or 
honours,  that  have  other  manors,  under 
them ;  and  also  customary  manors  granted 
by  copy  of  court-roll,  the  lords  of  which 
have  power  to  hold  courts,  and  grant  co- 
pies, sc.  This  was  the  origin  of  copyhold 
estates,  vis.  those  held  by  copy  of  the  roll 
of  the  court  of  the  manor. 

MAN'SLAUGHTER,  in  law.  the  unlaw- 
ful killing  a  man  without  malice  prepense. 
It  differs  from  murder,  in  not  being  mali- 
ciously or  deliberately  done ;  and  f^m  ex- 
•-'-  homicide,  being  done  in  some  un- 
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lawful  act,  whereas  excusable  homicide 
happens  in  consequence  of  some  misadven- 
ture. 

MANTELET,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
movable  parapet,  or  wooden  penthouse, 
used  in  a  siege.  Mantdets  are  cased  with 
tin  and  set  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven 
befbre  the  pioneers,  to  protect  them  from 
the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANTIS,  in  entomology,  a  sort  of  in- 
sect, of  which  there  are  numerous  species, 
distinguished  by  the  difference  and  singu- 
larity of  their  shape.  The  chief  species  in 
Europe  is  the  camel  cricket,  or  jtruping 
mantis,  so  called  because  when  sitting  it 
holds  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  whence  vulgar  superstition 
has  hela  it  as  a  sacred  insect;  and  a  popu- 
lar notion  has  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  a 
traveller  having  lost  his  wav,  would  be 
safelv  directed,  br  obserring  the  quarter  to 
whicn  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  The  dry  leaf  mantis  fpk^lHum 
uedfolia),  in  its  shape  and  colour  is  re- 
markable, invariably  sii«gestin|:  the  idea  of 
a  dry  and  withered  leaf.  Their  maooers. 
also,  in  addition  to  their  structure,  assist 
in  the  delusion ;  as  they  often  remain  on 
trees  for  hours,  without  motion;  then, 
suddenlv  springing  into  the  air,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blown  about  as  dry  leaves.  The 
mantis  is  of  a  predacious  disposition,  liring 
on  smaller  insects,  which  it  watches  for 
with  great  anxiety  t  it  is  also  (quarrelsome, 
and  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  spe- 
cies in  a  state  of  captirity,  they  will  attack 
each  other  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
one  is  destroyed. 

MANTLING,  in  heraldry,  that  an>ear- 
ance  of  folding  of  doth,  flourishing,  or 
drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  the  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  supposed  originally  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  a  mantle,  or  mi- 
litary habit,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  over 
their  armour,  to  preserve  it  from  rust. 

MAN'UAL  EX'ERCISB,in  the  military 
art,  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  the  use  of  thdr  muskets  and  other 
anus. 

MANITFACTURE,  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing raw  materials  of  any  kind  into  a  form 
suitable  for  use,  either  by  the  hands  or  ma- 
chinery. Also  any  commodity  made  by  the 
hand,  or  anything  formed  from  the  raw 
materials  or  natural  productions  of  a  coun- 
try, as  cloths  firom  wool,  and  cotton  or  silk 
goods  from  the  cotton  and  silk,  &c. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works 
up  a  natural  product  into  an  artificial  com- 
modity; or  the  person  who  employs  work- 
m«i  Slid  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

MANUMISSION,  amon^  the  Romans, 
the  solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated,  or  liMrated  firom  personal 
bondage. 

MANU'RE,  any  matter  or  substance, 
either  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  intro- 
vdueed  with  the  soil,  to  acederate  vegetatitm, 
and  increase  the  produce  of  crops ;  as  the 
contents  of  stables  and  farm-yards,  marl, 
ashes,  lime,  flsh,  salt,  Ac 

MAN'USCIUFTS,  wriUngs  of  any  kind. 
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I  on  paper,  parchment,  or  but  other  material. 
There  are  many  modes  by  which  anti- 
quarians are  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
bable date  of  a  manuscript ;  and  there  are 
many  which  have  at  the  end  a  statement 
when  and  by  whom  they  were  written, 
though  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Since  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  Her- 
culaneum  manoscripts,  we  can  determine 
with  certainty  that  none  of  our  manuscripts 
are  older  than  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  erase  writings  on  parchment, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
anew.  These  eodicea  reieripti,  rati,  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  In  the  14th 
century,  when  paper  came  more  into  use, 
this  custom  was  discontinued. Illumi- 
nated ManuMcripta,  such  ai  cure  adorned 
with  paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in 
which  the  imtial  letters  are  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  ^ding. 

MAP,  a  delmeation  of  a  country,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale,  in  which  the  proportion, 
shape,  and  position  of  pluces  are  exactly 
preserved.  The  top  is  usually  the  north, 
and  the  right  hand  the  east,  and,  when 
otherwise,  distinguished  b^  a  /leur  lU  lit 
pointing  to  the  north.  It  is  called  a  tad- 
tertal  map  when  it  represents  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  a  particular  map  when  it  only 
represents  particular  regions  or  countries. 
A  map  is  properly  a  representation  of  land, 
as  distinguisned  from  a  chart,  which  only 
>  represents  the  sea  or  sea-coast.  In  maps, 
three  things  are  essentiaUy  requisite:  1, 
^  that  all  places  have  the  same  situation  and 
distance  from  the  great  circles  therein,  as 
on  the  globe,  to  show  their  parallels,  longi- 
tudes, zones,  climates,  and  other  celestial 
appearanees;  3,  that  their  magnitudes  be 
proportionable  to  their  real  magnitudes  on 
the  globe ;  3,  that  all  places  have  the  same 
situation,  b«uing,  and  distance,  as  on  the 
earth  itself.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are 
always  numbered  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  east  and 
west  sides.  .    . .  .    , 

MATLB,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species,  under  the  scientific 
name  aeer.  The  mcmr  »aeckarinum,ot  sugar- 
maple,  in  Morth  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  species,  from  which,  by 
tapping  the  trees  eariy  in  the  spring,  the 
Americans  procure  a  vast  (quantity  of  sug^, 
a  tree  of  an  ordinary  size  yielding  in  a  good 
season  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap. 
The  wood  of  the  common  European  maple 
is  much  used  bv  tamers,  and  on  account  of 
its  lightness  is  frequently  employed  for  mu- 
sical instruments,  particularly  for  violins. 

MAPFA'BIUS,  in  Boman  antiquity,  the 
oflloer  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  gladiators 
to  begin  flgntinE.  which  he  did  by  throwing 
a  Iuuidkerchie£  that  he  had  received  from 
the  einperor  or  other  magistrate. 

MARANATH'A,  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
a  form  of  threateninir,  cursing;  or  anathe- 
matising, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
severe  denunciation  they  had.  The  word  is 
said  to  signify  the  Lord  com*$,  or  it  coau: 


which,  taken  as  a  curse  or  threat,  may  be 
thus  paraphrased,  "  the  Lord  come  quicklv 
to  take  vengeance  on  thee  for  thy  crimes." 
the  indicative  mood  being  used  for  the  op-  ' 
tative.  St.  Paul  uses  the  expression,  1  Cor.  I 
xvi.  22,  pronouncing  mnmtktma  maranatku 
on  all  that  love  not  tne  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    ; 

MARANTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  1  Monandria,  order  1  Mouogyiua.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  among  them  is 
the  wtaranttt  aruudinacea,  or  Indian  Arrow- 


MARAS'MUS,  in  medicine,  an  atrophy 
or  consumption ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without  . 
fever  or  apparent  disease.  I 

MAR'BLE,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
fossils ;  being  bright  and  beautiful  stones,  ' 
composed  or  small  separate  concn'tiuus, 
moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel, 
fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid  men- 
strua, and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire.    Afar.  ' 
bU  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  name  of  any  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  stone  or  mineral,  of  a 
compact  texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  appear-  , 
ance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  The  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  greatly  diversi-  I 
fied  in  colour.   It  is  much  used  for  statues, 
busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments, 
&c 

MAB'CASITE,  a  name  (in  sdentific  no- 
menclature now  obsolete)  which  has  been 
given  to  all  sorts  of  minerals,  to  ores,  py- 
rites, and  semi-metals.     - 

MARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  calendar  of  Numa  and 
Julius  Cesar ;  but  in  the  calendar  of  Ro- 
mulus it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his  re- 
puted fkther.  Mars.  This  month  seems  to 
nave  a  stnmg  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the 
series^  because  in  March  the  sun  enters 
into  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  reckoned  the 
first  sign  of  the  zodiac. March,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  movement  of  a  body  of 
troops  frt>m  one  place  to  another ;  or  the 
measured  and  regular  pace  of  a  soldier,  ac- 
cording to  a  certiun  form  and  time. ^In 

music,  any  piece  adapted  to  a  soldier's 
march. 

MARCHES,  borders  or  confines,  parti- 
cularly the  boundaries  between  &tglaud 
and  Wales.  The  ofiice  of  the  "lords 
marchers "  was  originally  to  guard  the 
frontiers. 

MARCaSIANS,  a  sect  of  Christian  be- 
retics  in  the  second  century,  so  called  frt>m 
their  leader  Marcus,  who  represented  the 
Deity  as  consisting  not  of  a  trinity,  but  a 
quatemity,  vit.  the  Ineffable,  Silence,  the 
rather,  and  Truth. 

MAR'GARATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  marnuric  acid  with  a  base. 

MARGARTC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  an  add  which  appears  in  the  form  of 
pearly  scales,  and  b  obtained  by  digesting 
soap  made  of  hog's  lard  and  potash,  in 
water.    It  is  also  odled  wiargarine. 

MAR'GODB,  in  mineralogy,  a  bluish 
gray  stone  resembling  clay  in  external  ap- 
pearance, but  so  hard  as  to  cut  spars  and 
zeolites. 

MARGRATIATE,  the  territory  or  juriv 
dictipn  of  a  margrate,  originally  a  lord  or 
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keeper  of  the  nutrchei  or  borden,  Imt  now 
a  title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  &c. 

MAR'IGOLD.  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
cenoB  Calendula,  bearing  a  yeUow  flower. 
There  are  Be^eral  planti  of  different  genera 
bearing  thi»  name;  as  the  4fricoM  mart' 
gold,  of  the  genus  Tagetes ;  cora  marigold, 
of  the  eenos  Chrysanthemum ;  aiartA  atari- 
gold,  of  the  genus  Caltha.  &c. 

MARl'NE,  pertaining  to  the  sea.  as  ma- 
rine productions,  &c.  Also  a  geneiid  name 
for  the  navy  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  oompre- 

her*'—  '-'- — = '^  **--*  —i-*—  » y^ 

affl  ng. 

eqi  ips. 

1  ea- 

fisl  ur- 

lac  ies. 

aQ4  tth, 

an<  In 

trc  hat 

rocks  of  phospiiate  and  carbonate  or  lime 
are  composed  entirely  of  their  remains. 
They  are  found  at  various  depths  with  in- 
tervening land  remains,  g^neially  in  three 


strata,  one  above  the  other,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  at  three 
distinct  remote  times  in  those  positions, 
and  for  long  periods.  The  species  of  re- 
mains thus  discovered  are  of  animals  which 
either  do  not  exist  at  present,  or  are  only 
found  in  remote  seas. 

MARI'NES.  soldiers  raised  for  naval  ser- 
vice, and  trained  to  fight  either  on  ship- 
board, or  in  an  action  on  land. 

MARK,  or  the  Gotpel  <tf  St.  Mabk,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
second  in  order.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 
at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  44.  Tertullian,  and 
others,  pretend  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more 
than  an  amanuensis  to  St.  Peter,  who  dic- 
tated this  gospel  to  him ;  others  assert  that 
he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's  death.  Nor  are 
the  learned  less  divided  as  to  the  language 
this  gospel  was  written  in;  some  affirming  it 
to  have  been  in  Greek,  and  others  in  Latin. 
It  however  seems  plainly  intended  for  Chris- 
tian converts  from  paganism,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  evangehcal  vmtings 
by  its  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  the  character  of  Christ  as  Messiah, 
—^Mark,  a  money  of  account,  or  a  coin. 
The  English  mark  is  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  13«.  Ad. 

MARL,  a  species  of  calcareous  earth, 
being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay,  used  in  agriculture  for  enriching  bar- 
ren laud,  and  valuable  according  to  the 
proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains.  AU 
solid  marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, usually  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Like  clay,  it  belongs  both  to  secondary  and 
alluvial  earths,  where  it  occurs  in  masses 
or  in  beds;  hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  or  with  sand  and 
clay.  It  contains  various  organic  remains, 
as  shells,  fish,  bones  of  birds  and  of  quad- 
rupeds, and  sometimes  vegetables. 

MAR'LINES,  a  sea  term  for  lines  of  un- 
twisted hemp  well  tarred,  to  keep  the  ends 
of  the  ropes,  &c.  from  unravelling. Mwr- 


line-spike,  a  small  iron  spike,  used  to  open 
the  bolt  rope  when  the  sail  is  to  be  sewed 
to  it,  &C. 

MAR'MALADE,  the  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar;  or  a 
confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  &c. 
boiled  with  sna^. 

MAR'MALITE,  a  mineral  of  a  metallic 
or  pearly  lustre :  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

MARldOSE,  in  loology,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  opossum,  but  smaller.  Instead 
of  a  bag,  the  marmose  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  inclose 


their  young. 

MAR'MOT,  in  soology,  a  qua 
the  genus  Arttomyt,  allied  to  the: 


in  Boology,  a  quadruped  of 
omys,  allied  to  the  murine  or 
rat  tribe.  It  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  rabbit, 
and  inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  When  these  animals  (which 
live  in  societies)  are  eating,  they  post  a  sen- 
tinel, who  gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger,  and  thev  all  retire 
mto  their  burrows,  which  are  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  In  these  retreats  they^e- 
main,  m  a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  ApriL  There  are  several  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  among  them  is  the  wood- 
ekuek  or  ground  kog,  and  the  wietonwitk  or 
jn-atrie  dog,  of  NorUi  America. 

MAROONS',  the  name  j(iven  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  soroe 
parts  of  South  America.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
colonies,  and  sustained  a  lon^;  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  white  population. 

MARQUE,  letter  ef,  a  power  granted  by 
a  state  to  its  subjects,  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  subjects  of  a  state  vrith  whom  it  is  at 
war. 

MARQUIS,  or  MAR'QUBSS,  a  title  of 
honour,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  first 
given  to  those  who  commanded  the  marches, 
or  borders  and  frontiers  of  a  kingdom. 
Marquisses  were  not  known  in  England  till 
Richard  II.  in  the  year  1337,  created  Robert 
de  Vere  marquis  of  Dublin.  The  formal 
title  given  to  a  marquis  in  writing,  is  "  most 
noble,  most  honourable,  and  potent  prince." 
The  marquis's  coronet  is  a  cirde  of  gold  set 
round  vrith  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as 
manv  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal 
height  alternate. 

MAR'RIAOE,  a  contract  both  of  a  dvil 
and  religious  nature,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  by  which  they  engage  to  live  in 
mutual  love  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  se- 
parate them — a  bond  of  connexion  which 
was  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  domestic 
felicitr,  and  for  securing  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children.  The  Jews  looked 
upon  the  words  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply." 
as  containing  an  indispensable  iigunction 
to  enter  into  this  state ;  and  the  man,  whose 
daughter  was  not  married  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
any  irregularities  she  mig^fat  be  guilty  of. 
In  almost  all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage 
is  celebrated  with  religious  ceremonies ;  and 
surely  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  pray 
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for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  such  a  anion. 
With  tlie  most  aneient  inhabitants  of  tiie 
East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  presents 
made,  or  services  rendered,  to  her  parents ; 
and  to  this  day  the  same  practice  prevails 
among  the  Circassians,  and  the  poorer 
Turks  and  Chinese. Both  men  and  wo- 
men, among  the  Athenians,  cut  oflf  their 
hair  before  marriage,  and  consecrated  it  to 
some  god  or  goddess,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  had  more  immediately  placed 
themselves;  and  all  virgins,  before  I  hey 
could  enter  upon  that  state,  were  conse- 
crated to  Diana.  Previous  to  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  parties  contracted,  sacri- 
fices were  offiered  np,  and  the  gall  of  the 
victim  was  always  thrown  behind  the  altar, 
intimating  that  anger  and  malice  should 
have  no  admission.  Among  the  Romans 
there  was  no  particular  age  determined  for 
marriage,  but  all  espousals  were  to  be  con- 
summated  by  the  nuptials  within  two  years. 
The  man  always,  at  the  time  of  entering 
mm  contract,  sent  a  plain  iron  ring  to  the 
woman,  as  a  pledge  of  affection.  The  an- 
eient Christian  church  laid  several  restraints 
upon  her  members  in  relation  to  marriage ; 
inch  was  the  rule  forbidding  Christians  to 
marry  with  infidels  and  heatnens :  another 
restraint  related  to  the  consanguinitT  and 
aflinitv  prohibited  in  Scripture :  athira  was, 
that  children  under  age  should  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  guar- 
dians, or  next  relations:  and  another  was, 
that  there  should  be  some  parity  of  condi- 
tion between  the  contracting  parties.-— In 
conclusion,  we  must  notice,  that  according 
to  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the  holy  rite 
of  marriaf^  has  in  this  oottnti7  been  made 
a  mere  civil  contract. 

MARS,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  superior 
planets,  moving  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
between  those  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter. 
Mars  appean  to  move  from  west  to  east 
round  the  earth,  his  periodical  motion 
round  the  sun  is  in  687  days  neariy.  His 
apparent  motion  is  very  unequal,  and  he 
moves  about  his  axis  in  Uttle  more  than  one 
of  our  days  and  ni^ts. 

MARSH,  a  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or 
oceasionlll^  covered  with  water,  or  very 
wet  and  muy,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
grass  and  sedges.  Land  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  tides,  is  called  a  salt  mor$k. 

MAR'SHAL,  in  its  primary  signification, 
Means  an  officer  who  nas  the  command  or 
care  of  horses ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  offi- 
cers who  have  very  dififerent  employments. 

Manhal  iff  the  King^t  [Qawa'*]  Bench, 

an  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  that  prison 
in  Southwark.  This  officer  is  obliged  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  to  take  into  cus- 
tody all  persons  committed  by  that  court. 
—^Martkal  nf  the  Exchequer,  an  officer  to 
whom  that  court  commits  the  king's 
debtors.— —AeM'SUtrsAa/,  a  military  officer 
of  the  highest  rank.— — JSorl  manhal,  the 
eighth  officer  of  state :  an  honorary  title, 
and  personal,   until  made  hereditary  by 

Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. In 

the  United  Sutes  of  America,  a  itar$hal  is 
a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the  president 


'  and  senate,  in  each  Judicial  district;  an- 
swering to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  Eng- 
land. 

BfAR'SHALLINO.  in  heraldry,  is  the 
arranging  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families,  in  one  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  oruiimeiits. 

MAR'SUALSEA,  foruirrly  a  pri»on  in 
Southwark.  Also,  a  court  iniitiiut4*d  to  hear 
causes  between  the  king's  hnuM-hoid  and 
others,  twelve  miles  riiuiid  Whiteliall. 

MAR'SUPITB,  a  genus  of  Crenoidea 
found  in  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  Wiltshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  and  beariiig  some  resemblance 
in  shape  to  a  purse. 

MARSUPRA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  thigh  so  named  from  the  doubling  of 
its  tendons,  which  resemble  a  purse. 

MARTEL'LO  TOWERS,  a  number  of 
towers  erected  on  an  open  part  of  the 
Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  France  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Buonaparte.  They  are  curcular, 
vrith  very  thick  walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofs. 
One  traversing  {^n  was  mounted  on  each, 
in  working  which  the  men  were  secured  by 
a  lofty  parapet.  They  derived  their  name 
(though  corrupted)  mnn  Moriella,  in  Cor- 
sica, where  a  strong  tower  maintained  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  English  torct 
in  1794.  These  towers  have  since  served  as 
stations  for  the  use  td  the  coast  blodcade 
force. 

MARTEN,  in  wofAoigf,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Mrutela,  or  weasel  tribe ;  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  beasts  of  prey  which  is 
found  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a  small 
head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes.  These 
animals  are  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
eggs,  Ac.;  they  also  feed  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  sometimes  on  grain,  llie  pine 
marten  (muetela  martu)  innabits  the  woods 
of  North  America,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  fur,  which  is  used  for  trimming 
About  100,000  skins  of  the  animal  are  said 
to  be  annnally  collected  in  the  fur  countries. 

MAR'TIN,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 


;enus  Hirundo,  which  forms  its  nest  in 
ngs. 
MARTINETS,  in   a   ship,  small  lines 


raildingi 


fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  reeved 
through  a  block  on  the  top-mast  bead,  and 
coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  to  the  yard  to  be  ftiried. In  mili- 
tary language,  a  martinet  signifies  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong 
of  leather  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  girths 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  rousrole,  passing  between 
the  fore  legs.— Also,  a  sea  term  for  a  rope 
extending  from  the  jib-boom  to  the  end  of 
the  bumkin. 

IfARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  re- 
presented without  feet,  and  used  as  a  dif- 
ference or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger 
brothers;  to  put  them  in  mind  (as  it  has 
been  rather  quaintly  said)  that  they  are  to 
trust  to  the  wing^s  of  virtue  and  merit,  in 
order  to  i^use  themselves,  and  not  to  their 
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feet,  they  hvdng  little  land  to  eet  their 
foot  on. 

MAR'TTR,  any  innocent  penon  who 
suffers  death  in  defence  of  a  cause,  rather 
than  abandon  it.  In  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  one  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  Gospel,  or  suffers  aeath  for  the 
sake  of  his  religion.  The  Christian  church 
has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and  histonr  ia 
filled  with  surprising  accounts  of  tneir 
singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the 
most  cruel  torments  human  nature  was 
capable  of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singular  pririleges:  that  upon  their 
death  they  were  immediately  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision,  while  other  souls  waited 
for  the  comoletton  of  their  happiness  till 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that  God  wonld 
grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  hastening 
of  his  kingdom,  and  shortening  the  times 
of  persecution.  The  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be 
carried  back  at  least  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  su%red  martyrdom  about  the 
year  of  Christ  168.  On  these  days  the 
Christians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
to  Ood  for  the  examples  they  had  afforded 
them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together 
with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  were  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  these  anniversaries. 

MARTTROL'OGT.  a  catalogue  or  list  of 
martyrs,  including  the  history  of  their  lives 
and  sufferings. 

MA'SONRY,  that  branch  of  the  building 
art  which  consists  in  hewing  or  squaring 
stones,  &c.,  and  of  property  laying  them. 

MA'SONS,  or  Faaa  and  Accbptbo  Ma- 
sons, a  term  applied  to  a  fraternity  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  called  probably  be- 
cause the  first  founders  of  that  society 
were  persons  of  that  craft  or  occupation. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are 
bound  Dy  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal 
any  thing  that  passes  within  the  society, 
and  the  members  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  known  to  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs.  Like  any  other  society  founded 
on  general  principles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  well  organised,  it  has  at  particular 
times  been  subservient  to  the  production 
of  much  good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil, 
according  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  employed;  and,  like 
every  other  society  of  any  maniitude,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  enco- 
mium from  its  mends,  and  obloquy  from 
its  enemies.  It  professes  to  be  founded  on 
the  oractice  of  social  and  moral  rirtue,  and 
inculcates  "brotherly  love,  relief,  and 
truth." 

MASQUE,  a  theatrical  drama,  or  gorgeous 
histrionic  spectacle,  much  in  favour  of  the 
courts  of  princes,  during  the  16th  and  lyth 
centuries.  According  to  Holinshed's  Cluro- 
nicle,  the  first  masque  performed  in  Eng- 
land was  in  1510,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry 
Vlllth's  reign.  Shakspeare,  as  well  as 
Beaiunont  and  Fletcher  have  frequently  in- 
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trodueed  masques  into  their  plays.  James  I. 

j  carried  the  glory  of  the  masque  to  its  height. 
It  had  before  consisted  of  music,  dancing, 
gaming:,  b  banquet,  and  a  display  of  gro- 
tesque personages  and  fantastic  dresses: 

j  but  it  now  assumed  a  higher  character, 
and  became  "  married  to  immortal  verse." 
Preriously.  "their  chief  aim."  says  Warton, 
"  seems  to  have  been  to  surprise  by  the  ri- 
diculous and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vi- 
sors, and  the  siupiilarity  and  splendour  of 
the  dresses." -In   architecture,   certain 

K'eces  of  sculpture  reoresenting  hideous 
rms,  which  serve  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces. 
MASQUERADE,  an  exhibition  in  which 
'  persons,  wearing  masks,  meet  together,  and 

represent  different  characters. 
I     MASS,  in  the  churcji  of  Rome,  the  prayers 
>  and  ceremonies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
'  the  eucharist;  or,  in  other  words,  conse- 
crating the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them,  so  tran- 
substantiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
j  the  quick  and  the  dead.    As  the  mass  is 
j  believed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Savionr,  so  every  action 
of  the  priest,  and  every  particular  part  of 
the  serricc,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and 
I  death.    The  general  division  of  masses  con- 
sists in  hic[h  and  low ;  hiah  wuu$  is  sung 
by  the  chonsters,  and  celebrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  low 
sMMes  are  those  in  which  the  prayers  are 
barely  rehearsed  without  singing.    There 
are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occa- 
sional masses  in  the  Romish  churclu  many 
of  which  have  nothing  pecnUar  but  the 
name  t  such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints. 
MAS'SACRE.  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
terer human  beings, without  authority  or  ne- 
cessity, and  without  forms  civil  or  military. 
MAS'SETER,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  «  hirh 
has  its  origin  in  the  lower  and  interior  part 
of  the  JMffum,  and  its  end  at  the  external 
superficies  of  tlie  angle  of  the  jaw. 

MAS-SICOT.  the  ;ellow  oxide  of  lead.  It 
is  prepared  by  calcination  of  white  lead; 
and  by  farther  calcination  it  becomes  mi- 
uiuwt,  or  red  lead. 

MAS'SIVE,  in  mineralogy,  having  a  crya- 
taline  structure,  but  not  a  regular  form. 

^Among  builders,  nuuaive  is  an  epithet 

given  to  whatever  is  particularly  heavy  and 
solid:  thus  a  massive  column  is  one  too 
short  and  thick  for  the  order  whose  capital 
it  bears,  &c. 

MASSO'RA,  or  MASOHA,  a  critical  work 
amongst  the  Jews,  containing  remarks  on 
the  verses,  vrords,  letters,  and  vowel  points 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  The  Jew- 
ish rabbis  or  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  were 
called  MtutoriteM.  Before  that  time  the 
sacred  books  had  no  breaks  or  divisions 
into  chapters  or  verses:  and  in  consequence 
of  the  errors  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  which  they  did,  and  also  divided 
the  canonical  books  mto  twenty-two.  and 
these  tweniy-two  books  into  chapters,  and 
the  chapters  into 
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MAST,  a  loDK.  npruckt  piece  (^  timber, 
raised  6om  the  keel,  thraa^  the  deck  of  a 
▼ewel,  to  wkich  tlw  yards,  sails,  &c.  are 
fixed ;  tlie  whole  being  supported  by  an  in* 
genioas  combination  of  ropes,  adapted  to 
ascend  for  the  purpose  or  acUusting  the 
sails.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast  in 
the  ship,  and  in  large  ships  is  divided  into 
lower,  top,  and  top-gallant ;  the  foremast  is 
the  next  m  sise,  standing  near  the  stem  of 
the  ship;  the  mixenmast,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  stands  between  the  mainmast 

J         ""  il 
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M»  d 

chaocciior  ana  masicr  oi  me  roiis.  xueir 
office  was  abulished  in  1862.  Tbere  were 
twelve  in  ordinary  ;  besides  extraordinsry 
masters ;  of  the  former,  some  sat  in  court 
every  day  during  term,  and  had  businrss,  as 
it  aro.<>e,  referrra  to  them,  such  as  interlo- 
calory  orders  for  slating  accounts,  coniput* 
ing  damaxis,  and  the  like.  The  masti-rs 
rxtraordinary  were  appointed  to  act  in  the 
country,  bevond  ten  miles  distance  from 
London,  by  taking  affidavits,  rec<)g:nixances, 
acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the  ease 

of  suitors  of  the  court. Master  of  artt, 

the  second  degree  taken  up  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  to  which  candidates  are  not 
admitted  nntil  they  are  past  seven  years 
standing.  In  the  foreign  and  Scotch  uni- 
versities this  is  the  first  degree. Matter 

9/ a  tkip,  the  same  with  captain  in  a  mer- 
chant-man ;  but  in  a  king's  ship  he  is  an  of- 
ficer who  inspects  the  provisions  and  stores, 
takes  care  of  the  rigtcing  and  ballast ;  and 
navigates  the  ship  under  the  directions  of 
his  superior  officer. — —Matter  at  arm*,  in 
a  king's  ship,  he  who  has  charge  of  the 
small  arms,  and  exercises  the  petty  offi- 
cers, &c. 

MASTIC,  or  MASTICH,  a  solid  and 
transparent  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish 
col  )ur,  principally  brought  from  the  island 
of  Chios,  in  orops  or  tears,  as  it  naturally 
forms  itself  in  exuding  from  the  mastic 
tree  (a  species  of  PUtaeiaj  about  the  sixc 
and  form  of  a  pea.  It  should  be  clear,  pel- 
lucid, and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  well 
scented,  and  brittle.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
as  an  astringent  and  aromatic.    It  is  also 


used  as  an  ingredient  in  drying  vamishea. 
Mastie  is  consumed  in  vast  qoantities  in 
Turkey,  and  ia  there  used  as  a  masticatory 
by  women  of  all  denominations,  f(»  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth  and  import- 

mg  an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath. 

Jtpkaltie  Meutie,  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  mineral  pitch,  which  is 
obtained  &om  Prrmont,  near  Seysell,  and 
brought  down  tne  Rhone.  After  being 
roasted  on  an  iron  plate  it  falls  to  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  mixed  with  about  seven 

too  to 

giv  ii- 


MASTODON,  in  natural  history,  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mammiferotu  animals  re- 
sembhng  the  eleuhsnt  and  mammoth,  but 
found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  There  are  no 
traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  their  existence. 

M.\8T01D,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
those  processes  of  bone  which  resemble  the 
nipple  of  a  breast. 

MASTOI/OGT,  that  branch  of  sooh>gy 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 


MATADORS,  one  of  the  three  principal 
irds  in  the  nunes  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  two  black  aces  and  the 


deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven  in 
hearts  and  diamonds. 

MATE,  an  assistant  officer  to  the  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  or  to  a  surgeon  on 
shinboard.  Large  ships  have  a  first,  second, 

id  t'  ■  ' 


third  mate. 
MATERlALir 
those  who  mainti 
not  a  spiritual  sul 
ter,  but  that  it  is 
organization  of  i 
theory,  however, 
ter  can  think,  an 
Iffoduce  mental 
observe  in  so  n 
decided  oppositic 
consciousness  of 
man,  which  woi 
because  matter  i 
sity  of  nature,  a 
eluded. 
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nat- 
the 
rhis 
nat- 
can 
not 
In 
our 
ty  of 
r  it, 
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ex- 
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MATB'RIA  MED'ICA,  a  term  uaed  to 
denote  all  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  prerention  of  diseases  and 
the  restoration  of  health. 

MATHEMATICS,  the  science  which 
rreats  of  magnitude  and  number,  or  of 
whatever  can  be  measured  or  computed. 

«  nd 

n  lb- 


their  wives,  _..     _,  

excluded  from  anv  share  in  the  solemnity. 
MATR088'.   If  atrosses  are  soldiers  in  a 


sophici 
solid,  I 


train  of  artillery,  who  are  next  to  the  gnn-  I 
aers,  and  assist  them  in  loadinf,  tirinz  and 
spoufcing  the  guns.    They  carry  fire-focka, 
and  march  with  the  store  waggons  as  guards  | 
and  assistants. 

MATTER,  that  which  is  the  object  of  I 
our  senses,  the  distinguishing  property  of 
which  is  its  vt»  intrtim,  or  power  of  resist-  ' 
ing  any  attempts  to  make  it  change  its 
sute.  Matter  ts  usually  divided  by  philo- 
)hical  writers  into  ftwr  kinds  or  classes : 
liouid,  aeriform,  and  imponderable. 
8oHd  substances  are  those  whose  parts 
firmly  cohere  or  resist  impression,  as  wood 
or  stone;  liquitU  have  me  motion  among 
their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  impression, 
as  water  and  wine.  Jerifimm  substances 
are  elastic  fluids,  called  vsponrs  and  gases, 
as  air  and  oxygen  gas.  The  iwtponderable 
substances  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  light, 
caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

MATTHEW,  or  Gotpel  ttf  St.  Matthew,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Jndiea,  at  the 
request  of  those  he  had  converted,  and  it  is 
thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight 
years  after  Christ's  resurrection.  It  was 
written,  according  to  the  testimonjr  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  Uie  Hebrew  or  Synac  lan- 
guage, which  was  then  common  in  Judiea : 
but  the  Greek  version  of  it,  which  now 
passes  for  the  original,  is  as  old  as  the 
%postolical  times.  St.  Matthew's  view  in 
writing  his  gospel,  was  chiefly  to  show  the 
royal  aescent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  life  and  conversation  among  men. 

MATURANT,  iu  pharmacy,  a  medicine 
or  application  to  a  tumour,  which  promotes 


"SEiUL'STICK,  a  painter's  stick,  on  which 
he  rests  his  hand  wnen  he  paints. 

MAUND,  (in  archeology)  a  neat  basket 
or  hamper,  containing  eight  bales.  Also,  a 
weight  used  in  India. 

MAUN'DAY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday 
in  passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 
The  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  mand,  a  basket ;  because  on 
that  day  princes  used  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  from  their  baskets.  Others  think  it 
was  called  Mawndoy  or  Mandate  Thursday, 
from  the  dies  mandati  (the  day  of  com- 
mand), the  command  which  Christ  gave  his 
disciples  to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted;  or 
from  the  new  commandment  that  he  gave 
them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  had  I 
washed  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his  love  to 
them. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  a  general  designation 
of  any  superb  and  magnificent  monument 
of  the  dead,  adorned  with  rich  sculpture, 
and  inscribed  with  an  epitaph.  In  a  more 
confined  acceptation  it  signifies  the  pomp- 
ous monument  in  honour  of  some  emperor, 
prince,  or  verr  illustrious  personage ;  but 
It  properly  and  literally  signifies  that  par. 
ticular  monument  built  bv  Artemisia,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus,kiiig 
of  Caria,  wnenee  it  derives  its  name.    Tnis 


B  so  superb  that  it  was  reck- 
ewonoierso 
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MAXIL'LA,  in  aDatomy,  the  jaw-bone, 
which  is  either  the  nuucilla  tuperior,  or  ttio 
fgrior.  The  jaw*  are  shorter  in  the  human 
frame  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in 
proportion  to  the  sice  of  the  body ;  and  this 
IS  a  circumsUnce  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  mtuilla  mperior, 
or  upper  jaw,  is  composed  of  thirteen  bonea, 
twelve  of  which  are  in  pairs.  The  maxiUa 
inferioTy  or  lower  jaw,  is  that  movable  bone 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  lower  series 
of  teeth. 

MAXIL'LART,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  what  belong  to  the  jaw-bones,  as  the 
maxillary  arteries,  muscle^  t«im,  &c 

MAX'IMUM,  in  mathematics,  the  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  any  ease :  opposed 
to  miitiMttm.— >— In  commerce,  the  highest 

firice  of  any  article,  as  fixed  by  law  or  regu- 
atioQ. 

MA$'IM,  an  established  proposition  or 
principle:  is  which  sense,  according  to 
popular  usage,  it  denotes  nearly  the  same 
as  axiom  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
Maxims  are  self-evident  propositions,  and 
the  principles  of  all  science;  for  on  these, 
and  defimttona,  all  demonstrative  know- 
ledge depends. 

MAT,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reck- 
oning from  January ;  and  the  third,  begin- 
ning with  March,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  This  month  derives 
its  name  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercuryy 
to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice  on  the  first 
day  of  it ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  calends  of 
May,  the  Romans  held  their  Florulia,  or 
festival  in  honour  of  Flora.  Mr.  Borlase 
says :  "  May  customs  are  nothing  more  than 
a  gratolation  of  the  spring,  to  testify  univer- 
sad  jov  at  the  revival  of  vegetation."  And 
Mr.  Douce  observes,  "  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  of  May  is  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  goddess  Flora, 
in  the  Roman  festival."  It  was  anciently 
the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  i^ 
maying,earlvon  the  first  of  May;  nor  is  this 
custom  wholly  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  be 
accounted  somewhat  "  ungenteel."  Bourne 
tells  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  of 
the  north  of  Euf^nd,  the  juvenile  part  of 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  momin|;  of  that  day,  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  the  blowing  of  horns, 
where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and 
crowns  of  flowers.  This  done,  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  booty,  about  the  time 
of  sun-rise,  and  made  their  doors  and  win- 
dows triumph  in  the  fiowery  spoil.— We 
need  not  inform  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  south-western  counties  (Hamp 
shire  more  especially),  that  among  all  the 
rustic  revelries  there  known,  the  village 
"  maying"  is  pre-eminent.  We  well  remem- 
ber what  happy  groupes  were  wont  to  as- 
semble on  sncn  occasions,  to  join  the  merry 
dance,  or  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  practi- 
cal jokers:  nay,  so  vividly  is  the  scene 
painted  on  the  retina  of  our  memory,  that 
Bad  not  the  incomparmble  author  of  "  Our 


Village"  already  sketched  it  to  the  life,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do  it  even  here 
— 1^  ffraphically  we  are  sure,  and,  in  all 
prooabuity,  not  more  correctly:  so  without 
further  pre&ce,  we  introduce  it:—"  Here 
we  are  at  the  Green;  a  little  turfy  spot, 
where  three  roads  meet,  close  shut  in  by 
rows,  with  its  pretty  white  cottage. 


ite 


though! 


jht  of  etiquette  finding  iu  wav  into 

the  May-houses !  That  groupe  would  have 
suited  Teniers ;  it  smoked  and  drank  a  lit- 
tle, but  it  laughed  a  great  deal  more. 
There  were  a  few  decent  matronly  looking 
women,  too,  sitting  in  a  cluster;  and  young 
mothers  strolling  about  with  infants  in  their 
arms;  and  ragged  boys  peeping  throueh 
the  boughs  at  the  dancers ;  and  the  bright 
sun  shining  gloriously  on  all  this  innocent 
happiness.  Oh,  what  a  pretty  sight  it  was !" 
-  MAT-FLY,  in  entomology,  au  insect 
ealled  a  water- cricket,  which  turns  to  a  fly 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a  bait 
in  fishing,  especially  for  trout. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  manstrate  of  a  citr, 
who,  in  London  and  Yorx,  is  called  lora- 
mayor.     [See  Coumom  Cou^cII..l 

MSAD,  an  agpreeable  sweet  kind  of  wine, 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented. . 

MEAD'OW,  in  its  general  signification, 
means  pasture  or  grass-laud,  annually  mown 
for  hay ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  lands  that  are  too  moist  for  cattle  to 
graxe  upon  in  winter.  «-ithout  spoiling  the 
sward.  In  America,  the  word  meadow  is 
applied  particularly  to  the  low  ground  on 
the  banxs  of  rivers,  consisting  of  a  rich 
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moaM  or  an  allavial  aoU.  whether  grass 
land,  peatnre,  tiUi^c^  or  wood  land. 

MKAlXOW.QJlli,  in  minemloKy.  eon- 
eboidal  boff  iron  ore. 

MEAIXOW.SWEET.  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  8pir«Uf  with  crumpled  leaves, 
something  like  those  of  the  elm.  growing  in 
meadows.    Its  flower  expands  in  the  form 

of  a  rose. Meathw-rue,  a  plant  of  the 

genus    TkaHetrum. MeatUna-tiiffron,    a 

plant  of  the  genua  Colekieum. Meadow- 

'frafft,  a  phnt  of  the  genus  Peyuednnnan. 

.  EAN,  a  middle  stare:  called  aritkmeH- 
emt,  when  it  ir  half  the  sum  of  two  ex- 
tremes;  ueometrieal,  when  it  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  two  extremes;  and 
harwtonieal,  when  it  is  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  extremes.— —TA«  mmom  dit' 
fmceitfa  planet  from  the  sun,  in  astronomy, 
is  tlie  right  line  drawn  from  the  sun,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  eoQ}ugate  axis  of  the  ellip- 
sis the  planet  mores  m ;  and  this  is  equal 
to  the  setni-transrerse  axis,  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  a  mean  between  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun. 

Mean  wuttion,  that  whereby  a  planet  is 

supposed  to  more  equally  in  its  orbit,  and 
is  always  proportional  to  the  time.— — • 
Meantime,  or  equal  titne,  that  which  is  mea- 
sured by  an  equable  motion,  as  a  clock. 

ME'ASLBS,  in  medicine  {rubeola)  a  dis- 
order incident  to  children,  consisting  of  a 
f^er,  attended  with  inflaaimatioB,  oongh. 
and  difSeulty  of  breathing.  Persons  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  but  it  is  more 
common  in  roung  children,  and  rarely  af- 
fects an  individual  a  second  time.  The 
symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough,  drowsi- 
ness, and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an  eruption 
of  small  red  spots.  Even  when  violent,  the 
measles  are  not  often  of  a  putrid  tendency, 
although  such  a  disposition  sometimes  pre- 
vails. In  the  case  of  the  simple  measles, 
the  best  treatment  is  abstinence  fVom  fbod, 
and  the  use  of  mild,  mucilaf^nous,  sweet- 
ened drinks. 

ME  AS'U  RE,  anr  given  quantity  by  which 
the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  capacity 
of  other  things  may  be  estimated,  or  pro- 
portioned, fbr  the  ease,  convenience,  and 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  F<Hr. 
merly,  every  province,  and  almost  every 
place  of  importance  had  its  own  measures, 
which  proved  a  most  perplexing  hindrance 
to  commercial  intercourse.  In  modem 
times  many  attetnpts  at  uniformity  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  (  till  at 
length,  by  an  act  of  paiiiament,  which  came 
into  operation  Jan.  1,  1826,  the  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  for  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm.  This  act 
was  caHrd  the  "  act  of  uniformity ;"  and  the 
system  thus  established,  the  imperial  sys- 
tem.——Jfeosare,  in  geometry,  any  certain 
quantity  assumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which 
the  ratio  of  otlur  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
pressed; thus  the  measure  of  a  line  is  the 
extension  of  a  right  line  at  pleasure,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  unity,  as  an  inch,  a 
foot,  or  a  yard.— — JtfiMmre,  in  music,  the 
interval  or  space  of  time  which  the  person 


who  beats  time  Ukn  between  the  risiaff 
and  falling  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  movement  sometimes  quidcer  and  some- 
times slower,  according  to  the  music  or  sub- 
ject that  is  to  be  sung  or  played. Mea- 
sure, in  poetry,  a  certain  number  of  syllables 
metrically  measured. 
MECUAN'ICS,  that  branch  of  practical 
which  treats  of  the  effects  of 


mng  fbrees,  and  applies  them 
to  maehiBes  ana  engines.  The  term  me- 
chanics is  also  equaUy  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equilibrium  of  pow»s,  more 
properly  called  statics,  and  to  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  generation  and  commu- 
nication of  motion,  which  constitutes  me- 
chanics, strictly  so  called.  The  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  one  of  those  things  that 
serves  to  distinguish  civilised  nations  from 
savage.  It  is  by  this  science,  that  the  ut- 
most improvement  is  made  of  every  power 
and  force  in  nature ;  and  the  motions  of  the 
elements,  water,  air,  and  ftre,  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  various  purposes  of  life  :  for, 
however  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to 
be  when  unassisted  by  this  art,  yet,  with 
its  aid,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his 
reach.  It  is  distinguished,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  into  practical  and  rational  me- 
chanics ;  the  former  of  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  powera ;  the  latter  of  the  whole 
theory  of  motion.  The  wuehanieal  powert 
cure  six  simple  machines  to  which  all  others, 
how  complex  soever,  may  be  reduced,  and 
of  the  assemblage  whereof  they  are  all  com- 
pounded; these  are  the  timpU  lever,  the 
wheel  and  axis,  the  pulltj/,  the  intlined 
plane,  the  leedge,  and  the  Mme.  The  forces 
which  m|iy  be  employed  to  give  motion  to 
machines  ara  called  mechanical  agente,  or 
^r«f  mmert.  Thev  are  water,  wind,  steam, 
gunpowder,  and  the  strength  of  man  and 
other  animals.  Water  acts  by  its  weight, 
and  by  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  from 
fdling,  in  consequence  of  its  weight.  Wind 
acts  by  its  volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity. 
Both  these  agents  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heat,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam,  or 
ras,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making  it 
lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  Sfeam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  qf  animalt  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre  of 
resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or  press- 
ing, and  produces  variable  motions,  natu- 
rally in  a  straight  line,  but  someiimes  in  a 
curve. 

MECHLCIC  ACID,  an  acid  forrord  by 
passing  a  cuiri-nt  ul  chlorine  over  luecounie 
infusiou. 

MECHCACAN,  White  Jalap,  the  root 
of  an  American  stiecies  of  Convu/vm/m*,  from 
Mi'clioacait,  iu  Mexico  ;  a  purgutive  of  sluw 
operation,  but  snt'e. 

MKCCNIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  con- 
sisting of  uifconic  acid  and  a  Gasc 

MECON'IC  ACID,  an  acid  obtainrd 
from  mecuHtum  (opium).  It  crystMlliues  \i\ 
I  white  traiit>piin;iit  scales,  and  i*  couverted 
^  into  oxalic  acid  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 
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MED'AL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  coin,  intending  to  convey  to  posterity  the. 
portrait  of  some  great  person,  or  the  me> 
mory  of  some  illustrious  action.  The  parts 
of  a  medal  are  the  two  sides,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  face  or  head,  and  the  other  the 
reverse.  On  each  side  is  the  area,  or  field, 
which  makes  the  middle  of  the  medal;  the 
rim,  or  border;  and  the  exergue,  or  plain 
circular  space  just  within  the  edge :  and  on 
the  two  sides  are  distingpiished  tne  type,  or 
the  figrure  represented,  and  the  leeend,  or 
inscription.  Egyptian  medals  are  tne  most 
ancient ;  but  the  Grecian  medals  far  excel  all 
others  in  design,  attitude,  strength,  and  de- 
licacy. Those  of  the  Romans  are  beautiful, 
the  engpraviug  fine,  the  invention  simple,  and 
the  taste  exquisite.  They  are  distinguished 
into  consular  and  imperial :  the  consular  me- 
dals are  the  most  ancient,  though  the  copper 
and  silver  ones  do  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  484th  year  of  Rome,  and  those  of  gold 
no  farther  than  the  ^ear  546.  Among  the 
imperial  medals,  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire. 
The  first  commenced  under  Julius  Cesar, 
and  continued  till  a.d.  260 :  the  lower  em- 
pire includes  a  space  of  nearly  12uu  years, 
•ad  ends  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  use  of  medals  is  very  considerable :  they 
often  throw  great  light  on  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old 
authors,  in  reconciling  such  as  are  variously 
narrated,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of 
medals  may  be  said  to  be  a  body  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  way  to  ner- 
petuate  the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus 
to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to 
put  every  exploit  into  the  mint— a  kind  of 
printing  before  the  art  was  invented.  Nor 
are  medals  of  less  use  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  &c. ;  for  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
collection  of  pictures  in  miniature,  and  by 
them  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  antiquity  are  pre- 
served.  Impreuiont  of  MedaU.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  easy  and  elegant  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  of  medals  and 
coins.  Melt  a  little  isinglass-glue  made 
with  brandy,  and  pour  it  thinly  over  the 
medal,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ;  let 
it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry  and  hardened,  and  then  taking 
it  off,  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  hard,  and 
will  have  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
coin. 

MEDALXION,  a  medal  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  supposed  to  be  anciently  struck 
by  the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for 
foreign' princes  and  ambassadors. 

MED'ICINE,  the  art  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  preserving  health  when  present, 
and  of  restoring  it  when  lost :  an  art  that 
assists  nature  in  the  preservation  of  health 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  It  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  man's  pliysical  and  moral 
nature,  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  has 
struggled  at  all  times,  and  continues  to 
struggle,  with  favourite  theories;  and  has, 
with  the  slowness  which  marks  all  the  im- 
portant advancements    of   mankind,    but 


lately  emerged  from  some  of  the  pr^udicea 
of  many  centuries,  and  will  doubtless  long 
continue  subject  to  others.  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  earliest 
author  on  medicine  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  a  man  of  veiy  su- 
perior medical  acquirements,  and,  by  the 
consent  of  posterity  he  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  Medicine. 

MEDI'ETAS  LIN'GUiE,  in  Uw,  a  ury 
consisting  of  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers, which  is  impanelled  in  cases  where  the 
party  to  be  tried  is  a  foreigner. 

ME'DIUM,  in  philosophy,  the  space  or 
region  through  which  a  body  in  motion 
passes  to  any  poir*  '^' *' —  --  -up- 
posed  to  be  the  mec  the 
Ciets  move  ;  air,  ein 
ies  move  near  the 
medium  wherein  fis  iss, 
a  medium  of  light,  las- 
sage ;  and  we  also  i  ue- 
dium,  a  refracting  i  mn, 
in  logic,  the  mean  o  llo- 
gism,  being  an  ai  for 

which  we  affirm  oi  — , , „.        Jfe- 

di%m  also  denotes  the  means  or  instrument 
by  which  anything  is  accomplished,  con- 
veyed, or  carried  on.  Thus  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce;  bills  of  credit  or 
bank  notes  are  often  used  as  mediums  of 
trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
intelligence  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  press. 

MED'LAR,  m  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  MetpUu9,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  its  fruit,  which,  before  it  is  perfectly 
ripe,  has  an  excessively  austere  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  The  medlars  do  not  ripen  on 
the  tree,  but  are  gathered  in  autumn,  and 
kept  tiU  they  approach  a  state  of  decom- 
position before  they  are  considered  fit  to  be 
eaten. 

MEDULliA,  in  anatomy,  a  soft  oleagi- 
nous substance  contained  in  the  ravitjr  of 
the  bones.  The  marrow  of  the  bones,  which 
anatomists  of  many  ages  took  to  be  a  mere 
shapeless  and  irregular  mass  of  matter,  is 
found  in  reality  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
fine  subtile  fat  oleaginous  substances,  and 
ofanumberofminute  vesicles  of  a  membra- 
naceous structure,  in  which  it  is  secreted 
from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fat  of  the  rest  of  the  body. Me- 
dulla cerebri,  the  soft  substance  of  the 
brain,  covered  externally  with  a  cortical 

substance  of  an  ashy  colour. Medulla 

oblongata,  is  the  lower  and  medullary  part 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  great  foramen  or  hole  in  the 
occipital  bone  of  the  cranium,  where  it 
gives  origin  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to 

the  nerves  of  the  brain. Medulla  tpinalit, 

or  spinal  marrow,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  brain.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  a  kind  of  bony  canal,  foftned  by 
the  vertebrae,  and  in  this  is  continued  from 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  bacrum. 

Medulla,  in  vegetable  physiology,  the 

pith  of  plants,  which  is  lodged  in  the  centre 
or  heart  of  the  vegetable  btMly.  It  is  usually 
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of  a  pu1p]r  snbstance,  tolerably  firm  thoaeh 
rather  brittle,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of  rushes,  &c. 

MEDU'SA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  or- 
der MoUuaea,  or  animals  consisting  of  ten- 
der gelatinous  masses,  with  arms  extending 
from  the  lower  surface.  The  largest  are 
called  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing  a 
slight  and  tingling  redness  when  touched. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
food  of  cetaceous  animals,  and  most  of 
them  emit  a  vivid  phosphorescence  in  the 

water Meduae^s  head,  a  name  given  by 

some  to  the  star-fish. 

MEER'SCHAUM,  a  fine  sort  of  Turkish 
clay,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silex,  which,  when  first  dug, 
is  sott,  and  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
this  clay,  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful 
brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for 
smoking  for  some  time. 

MEG'ASCUl'E,  an  ootical  instrument  for 
the  examination  of  bodies  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

MEGATHE'RIUM,  an  extinct  animal, 
the  boues  of  which  are  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  chiefly  in  South  America.  It  lias 
been  termed  the  Giant  Sloth;  as  it  unites 
the  generic  character  of  the  sloth  tribe 
with  that  of  the  armadiiloes,  and  its  sixe 
must  have  been  equal  to  a  rhinoceros. 

HEL'ANITE,  the  black  garnet;  a  mineral 
of  a  velvety  black  colour,  found  in  the 
basalt  of  Boheaua^  and  in  a  rock  at  Frescati, 
near  Rome. 

MELIS'SA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  I  Gumnoaperwua. 
The  species  are  perennials,  and  include  the 
dirfferent  varieties  of  Balm. 

MEL' LITE,  a  mineral  found  first  in 
Thuringia.  I'  is  of  a  honev  colour,  and  it 
usually  crystallized  in  small  octahedrons. 

Mellitic  acid,  a   substance  procured 

from  mellile. 

M  EL'O- D  RAMA,  a  dramatic  performance 
in  which  music  is  intermixed;  or  that  spe- 
cies of  drama  in  which  the  declamation  of 
certain  passages  is  interrupted  by  music 
If  only  one  person  acts,  it  is  a  mojiodraaut ; 
if  two,  a  daodi-atna.  It  differs  from  the 
opera  and  operetta  in  this,  that  the  per- 
formers do  not  sing,  but  declaim,  and  the 
music  only  tills  the  pauses,  either  preparing 
or  continuing  the  .''eelings  expressed  by  the 
actors.  Melo-dramas  are  generally  roman- 
tic and  extravagant. 

MEI/UDT,  in  music,  the  agreeable  ef' 
(ret  uf  diffi-rent  suuuds,  ranged  and  dis- 
posed in  succession  ;  so  that  melody  is  the 
effect  of  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  harmony. 
"  Melody,"  says  an  eminent  Frencli  musi- 
cian, "is  for  music,  what  thought  is  for 
poetry,  or  drawing  for  painting." 

MEL'ON,  in  botany,  a  plant,  of  which  the 
two  principal  species  are  the  musk-melon 
(cueumta  me/o^, and  the  water-melon t^cMCKiwis 
eitralluaj,  The  former  is  a  roui^h,  trailing, 
herbaceous  plant,  having  rounded,  angular 
leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel  shaped  flowers. 
Tliou<h  Originally  from  the  warmer  parts 


of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum- 
mers of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  (which  is  sweet  and  delicious) 
is  much  heightened  by  exposure  to  a  hot 
sun.  The  water-melon  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
very  refreshing.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  warm  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  even  in  high  northern  latiiudes. 
It  serves  the  Egyptians  frequently  both  for 
meat  and  drink. 

M  B  M  '-B  R  A  N  E,  in  anatomy,  a  broad, 
nervous,  and  fibrous  substance,  which 
serves  as  a  covering  for  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  brain  and  the 
viscera.  The  membranes  differ  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  smallness  of  their 
fibres,  or  the  number  of  their  planes.  These 
particular  planes  are  termed  laminae,  and 
are  distinguished  into  internal,  external, 
and  middle.  Small  portions  of  membranes, 
especially  when  they  are  very  thin,  are 
called  pellicles ;  and  some  memuranaceous 
laminae  are  united  together  by  the  inter 
vention  of  a  particular  substance,  composfd 
of  these  pellicles,  snd  called  the  cellular  or 

spongy  substance. In   botany,  a   mem 

branaeeout  Uaf  has  no  distinguishable  pulp 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

MEMBRANOL'OGT,  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy  which  treats  of  the  membranes  of  tin 
body. 

MEM'OIBS,  a  species  of  history,  written 
by  persons  who  had  some  share  in  the  tratfs- 
actions  they  relate;  ansverinK  to  what  the 
Romans  called  comm«n^arit  (commentaries). 
Tliey  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting  in- 
dividual anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the 
most  secret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole 
character  of  events,  which  may  be  barely 
hinted  at  in  boCks  of  general  history.  These 
qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an 
advantage  over  other  kinds  of  historical 
writings,  since  they  satisfy  the  mere  reader 
for  amusement,  as  well  as  the  student ;  but 
when  undertaken  by  a  person  whose  love 
for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard 
for  truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious.  The  French  appear  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  characteristic 
and  piquant  memoirs ;  though,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  meagre  sUp-sIop  performances, 
which  have  of  late  yeara  issued  from  the 
English  press,  there  are  certainly  some  that 
contain  matter  of  sterling  value. 

MEM'ORT,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  receives  ideas,  and  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events.  Its  strength 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  judicious  cul- 
ture. Attention  and  repetition  help  much 
to  the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories :  but 
those  which  make  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions,  are  such  as  are  accom-  . 
panied  with  pleasure  and  pain.  Without 
this  faculty,  the  whole  animal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of  ani- 
mals;  for  it  embraces  all  ideas  received 
from  the  senses,  as  well  as  those  of  an  ab- 
stract character;  all  feelings,  all  emotions. 
Ideal  received  from  objects  of  sense  are 
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■omctimcB  cvrkmsly  aaaociBtcd  with  others, 
■o  thftt  the  fcauTrnce  of  the  first  imoicdi- 
•tely  sanests  the  second.  The  cmacs  are 
more  sdnkin^.  of  eoonc,  in  proporti<Mi  as 
the  ocicBiis  aie  asore  acute.  If;  for  iiwtancc. 
safthmg  very  ajfrccdble  or  disafvceable 
happens  to  a  maa  at  the  very  moaent  of 
heariaf  a  pecnliar  sound,  or  eating  aome- 
thinf  of  a  pecvliar  taste,  the  recorreDce  of 
this  soond  or  taste  iavolnntarily  awakens, 
in  soow  organisations,  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
sgmable  fedinc.  Another  eireumstaace 
worthy  of  renart  is.  that  old  people  Iom 
their  laeatory  for  reeeut  events,  hat  retain 
a  lively  intpresaion  of  the  evenu  of  their 
earlier  years,  which  shows  how  mach  re- 


MENSAXIA.  in  lav,  sadt  paxsonascs  or 
spiritual  livings  as  arere  united  to  the  tables 
of  rehxiotts  houso  ••  •  ^  - 
menaal  benefices. 

MENSA'Rll.  in  RooMut  antiquity, officers 
appointed  to  manage  the  public  treasury. 

MENSO'RES.  in  antiquity,  those  affiv.-exs 
who  arere  sent  onward  to  provide  lodgings 
for  the  Unman  emperors  in  their  routes,  and 

to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table. 

Mm»ore»  fnuumtanmM,  distributors  of  the 


^     I 


MEN'STRUUV.  in  chemistry,  any  fluid 
or  subtilised  substance  which  sorvcs  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  a  solid,  oody  by  infu> 
sion.  decoction.  &c  V.'^er  is  the  raen- 
strunm  of  all  salur.  oils  of  resins,  acids  of 


apoplexies,  lose  the  memory  of  everything 
which  happened  before  their  iliaess.  Maay 
other  phenomena  of  the  memory  might 
easily  be  adduced  did  our  UmiU  permit.— — 
Laeml  Meswry,  among  orators,  is  but  the  as« 
suciating  the  different  beads  to  be  handled, 
with  the  objects  before  the  speaker's  eyes; 
so  that  by  only  looking  around  him.  he  is 

put  in  mind  of  what  he  is  to  say. Jrii/U 

eial  Memmiy,  stgniAes  the  association  of 
ideas  to  be  remembered  with  other  things 
m  weUrecoUeeted  order;  or  a  method  of 
■Misting  the  meoiory  by  some  srtifidal  con- 
trivance, as  that  of  Ibrming  certaia  words 
the  letters  of  which  shall  signify  the  date 
or  era  to  be  remembered.    [See  Mbbmo- 

MICS.] 

MEM'PHUN.  pertaining  to  Memphis; 
a  term  expressive  of  wnnethiDg  very  oh* 
*<  red  from  the  intellec- 

*!  gypt  in  the  time   of 


t  stone 
=.. .  -  •  *hen 

the  paita  that  are  to 
burning. 

I,  in  mineralogy,  an 
»r  mineral  of  an  iron- 
gin  very  small  rounded 
unellar,  and  ot  a  gUst- 
i  near  Mcnachan,    in 


I  mineralogy,  a  s 
in  Egypt,  which,  v 


tv 

the 
the 
Su 
Tb 
siu 
bo< 


a  term  applied  to  seve- 
I  who  live  on  alms,  or 


rU'RA,  in  anatomy,  a 
er  of  bones,  as  in  those 


)  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
^m  the  seeds  of  the 


MB^TlVBR,  insoolof^y.  a  small  animal 
fonad  in  Russia,  witb  while  fur;  or  the  fur 
Itself. 

MENOL'OGT,  in  the  Greek  church,  a 
brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or 
a  simple  rememhrsnee  of  those  «  hu«e  lives 
are  not  written. 

MEN'SA,  in  srcbKoloitv.  denote*  all  pa- 
ttimoa)  or  Kouds  uccessoo  for  a  li\<->ihuwd. 


the  diameter  in  different  parts,  and  strike 
a  mean  between  every  two  adjoined  mea- 
surements, and  multiply  that  mena  area  by 
the  depth  or  interval  between  the  two,  the 
solid  contents  will  be  fouud.  Solids  having 
a  certjun  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  easily 
measured :  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying first  its  width  by  its  length ;  then 
their  product  by  iu  height :  so  that  a  cube 
measuring  four  feet  each  way,  would  be 
4  X  4=>I6  X  4—64.  which  is  tlie  meaning  of 
the  eii6«  not.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas,  gran- 
aries, hay-stscks,  &c.  come  under  the  rule 
laid  down  for  cubes.  &c.  Those,  however, 
a  ho  would  know  the  art  of  mensuration 
thoroughly,  must  of  necessity  make  it  their 
study.  Enough  only  has  been  shorn  n  here 
to  describe  its  priuriples. 

MENTHA,  iu  botany.  Mint,  a  genus  of 
pKnts,  class  14  bidgnamia,  order  1  Gjrat- 
nn»permia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

MEI'IIITIC.  in  natural  history  and  che 
mistry,  a  term  equivalent  to  moxiom*,  prtti- 
Umtiuk  or  poisonous,  and  applied  geuerally 
to  vapours  uf  that  dcscripiion.  The  gases, 
now  called  k^dtogem  and  azote,  aie  hy  some 
authors  styled  mrpkitie  air*.  Carbonic  acid 
is  jiIm>  teruieil  mtepkitir  acid. 

MERCATOR'S   CHART,    a    chart,    in 


MsacAToa  TBK  ssosaArHsa   was  aoaa   i>   UI2.  amo  dibo  m  I5M. 
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which  the  pnranela  of  latitude  mid  the  in«> 
ridinna  Rrr  rrpreaentrd  bj  straight  lines. 

MER'CHANT,  one  who  exi»orta  the  pro- 
dace  of  one  country,  and  imports  the  pro- 
duce of  another ;  or,  according  to  popular 
usaice,  nnw  trader  who  deals  wholesale. 

MEirCURY  (in  Latin,  kfdrargjfrum),  a 
mineral  or  metallic  fluid,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  quickailTer,  and  distingnisbed  from 
all  other  metal*  b;  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  not  assume  the 
solid  state  until  cooled  to  the  39th  degree 
below  I)  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It 
is  consequently  always  fluid  in  ttiiperate 
climatefi.  Its  specific  gravity  is  twice  that 
of  iron,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  except  platina,  gold,  and  tungsten. 
Mercury  is  not  only  found  in  cinnabar  and 
other  ores,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  iu 
its  pure  and  fluid  state,  lodged  in  the  acci- 
dental cavities  of  hard  stone.  It  penetrates 
the  parts  of  all  the  other  metals,  renders 
them  brittle,  and  in  part  dis8«jlTe8  them. 
It  is  the  least  tenMcious  of  all  known 
bodies,  for  its  parts  separate  into  more 
minute  ones  of  the  same  liy:tire,  with  the 
smallest  force.  It  readily  combines  with 
gold,  siWer,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc, 
and  on  that  account  is  usefully  employed  in 
the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  making 
barometers  and  thermometers,  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  When  very  pure, 
mercury  is  not  uxydixed  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  may  be 
converted  into  an  oxyde  by  boiling.  A 
combination  of  oxyde  of  mercury  and  muri- 
atic acid,  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  called 
mturiated  mercury,  or  eorrotit*  mblimate. 
Calomel  is  composed  of  the  same  substances, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  mercury. 

Mercury,  in  astronomy,  is  a  small  planet 

that  emits  abright  light,  though  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  it  is  seldom  seen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    It  never 
rises  so  much  as  two  hours  before  the  sun, 
nor  seta  so  much  aAer  him.    Sometimes 
when  it  plunges  into  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
I  evening,  it  may  be  seen  crossing  the  sun 
j  under  the  form  of  a  black  spot ;  which  pas- 
j  sage  is  called  the  tratuU  of  Mercury,  and  is 
I  in  reality  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
On  account  of  its  rapid  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  this  plan«t  after  the  name  of  the 
I  swift  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  represent- 
ed it  by  the  hxure  of  a  youth  with  wings  at 
his  head  and  feet. 
If  ER'CT  SEAT,  in  scripture  antiquities, 
I  a  table,  or  cover,  Uued  on  both  sides  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  set  over  the  ark  of  the 
\  covenant,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
cherubim  of  gold  with  wings  spread  over 
,  the  mercy-seat. 

I  MERIDIAN  (firom  the  Latin  meridie*, 
!  mid-dav),  in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere  passing  throu|^h  the 
'  poles  of  the  world,  and  also  the  senith  and 
'  ladir,  crossing  the  equinoctial  at  right 
ingles,  and  dividing  the  sphere  into  two 


equal  parts,  or  hemispheres,  the  one  eastern 

and  tlie  other  western. In  ge<^rraphy, 

the   meridian   is   a  great   circle   passing 
through  the  pole*  of  the  earth,  and  any 


given  place  ^hose  meridian  it  is ;  and  it  Ilea 
exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian.  These  meridians  are  various, 
and  change  according  to  the  longitude  of 
places,  so  that  their  nnmbers  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite,  for  all  places  fh>m  east  to  , 

west  have   their   meridians. The  jfr»f 

meridian  is  that  from  which  all  the  others  ' 
are  reckoned,  which,  being   totallr  arbi-  { 
trary,  has  been  variously  chosen  by  dif-  ' 
ferent  geographers;  but  most  nations  now  ; 
assume  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  live  or  the  capital  of  their  eountrv.  or 
its  chief  observatory,  for  a  first  mrridian, 
and  ttom  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of 
places,  east  and  west.    Thus  the  British 
reckon  ttf*m  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  ' 
the  French  from  Paris;  the  Spanish  from 

Madrid,  &c Meridian  ef  a  glake,  is  the  ' 

brazen  circle  on  which  it  turns,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported.  This  is  divided  into  , 
3(i0  equal  parts,  called  tfcjcrrres.  On  the  upper 
semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  these  de-  * 
grees  are  numbered  from  0  to  90,  or  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  are  used 
for  finding  the  latitudes  of  places.  On  the 
lower  seuticircle  of  the  brass  meridian  they 
are  numbered  Arom  0  to  W,  or  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator,  and  are  used  in 

the  elevation  of  the  poles. Meridian  line,  \ 

an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the  i 
place  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon.  I 
The  exact  determination  of  this  line  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating  i 
t  J  astronomy,  reography,  diallinr,  ftc.,  be- 
cause on  this  all  the  other  parts  nave  their 
dependenee.     Without  kniowin|p  the  me- 
ridian line  of  a  place,  it  would  be  impossible  ' 
to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock,  or  measure  de- 
grees on  the  earth's  sur&ce. Magnetic 

Meridian,  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  I 
the  magnetic  poles,  to  which  the  needle  of  < 
the  mariner's  compass  conforms  itself.——  ' 
Meridian  altitude  trif  the  tun  or  ttan,  is  their 
altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place 
where  they  are  observed.     Or  it  may  be 
defined,  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  peipen- 
dicular  to  the  horizon,  and  comprenended 
between  the  horizon  and  the  ann  c*  star 
then  in  the  meridian  of  the  place.— Jfe- 
ridional  dittanee,  in  navigation,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  longitude  between  the  meridisji 
under  which  the  ship  is  at  present,  and  any 
other  she  was  under  before. 

MER'LIN,  in  ornithology,  the  least  of 
the  hawk  kind,  but  much  resembling  the 
hanard-falcon. 

MER'LON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
embrasures  of  a  battery. 

MER'MAID,  an  ima^nary  or  fkbnloas 
creature,  which  seamen  have  described  as 
having  ihet  head  and  body  of  a  vroman,  vnth 
the  tul  of  a  fish.  Mermen  also  have  been 
seen,  if  we  might  trost  the  same  authority. 
It  ia  not,  however,  anj  recent  fiction;  an- 
dent  writers  having  given  full  credence  to 
it.  Some  naturalists  regard  the  dugong,  a 
marine  animal,  to  be  the  mermaid  of  eariy 
writers ;  because,  of  aU  the  cetacea  it  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  in  form  to  man;  and 
when  its  head  and  breast  are  raised  above 
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tlie  wMKr.  snd  its  pectornl  flns,  resembling 
'nanda,  are  visible,  the  dugong  might  easily 
be  taken  by  saperstitious  seamen  for  a 
semi  human  being.  The  dugong  is  the 
only  animal,  yet  known,  that  gnues  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  without  letrs.  It  is  of 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  whale.  The  po- 
sition and  structure  of  the  mouth  enable  it 
to  browse  like  a  cow  in  a  meadow,  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  masticating  and 
digestive  o^ans,  show  it  to  live  entirely  on 
vegetables.  It  never  comes  on  the  land,  or 
into  firesh  water,  but  firequenu  shallow 
inlets  of  the  sea. 

MB'ilOPS.  in  ornithology,  the  Bee-eater; 
a  genus  of  birds,  order  Piem. 

MBR'ULA,  (fnrrfiw  wttmta,  Lin.)  in  or- 
nithology, the  Blackbird. 

MESBMBRTANTHEMUM,  in  botany, 
a  venus  of  plants,  class  13  leotandria,  order 
8  Polpgynia.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  the  different  Fig-marigulds. 

MES'BNTBRT,  in  anatomy,  a  tliick  fat 
membrane,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
testines; its  substance  composed  of  mem- 
branes, fat,  vessels  of  all  kinas,  and  a  num- 
ber of  glands.  In  the  upper  part,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  three  superior  ve/tebrae  of 
the  loins ;  and  in  the  lower,  with  the  intes- 
tines, and  particularly  with  theit^MiiMsiand 
ileHm;  to  which  it  also  gives  their  outer 
roat.  Thenaesofthemesciiteryare,  tosus 
pend,  connect,  and  retain  in  their  place,  all 
the  iniesttues;  and  to  sustain  the  sangui- 
ferous and  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines. 

MES'LIN,  various  kinds  of  grain. 

MESMERISM     [See    Maombtism, 

AillMAI.l 

MESNE,  in  law,  a  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
has  tenants  holding  under  him,  though  he 

holds  the  manor  of  a  superior. Mesne 

Praeesf,  an  intermediate  process  which  is- 
sues pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutory  matter.  Sometimes  it  is  put 
in  contradistinction  to/aaljnnscesa,  or  j»r»- 
ees«  qf  •xeeutum,  and  then  it  signifies  all 
such  processes  as  intervene  between  the 
bMinning  and  end  of  a  suit. 

MESOCO'LON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts  and 
changes  its  name;  or  the  portion  of  the 
mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the 
most  important  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  peritondnm. 

MES'OLITE,  a  mineral  of  the  seolite 
fiunily. 

MBSOFTBRT'OIOUS,  in  ichthyology, 
an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  such  fishes 
as  have  onlv  one  back  fin,  and  that  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

MES'OTTPE,  in  mineralogy,  prismatic 
seoUte;  a  mineral  dirided  into  three  sub- 
species, fibrous,  seolite,  natrolite,  and  mealy 
seolite.  The  meaotype  is  said  by  some  wri- 
ters to  be  so  named  from  its  property,  when 
transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

MB88,  in  mil 
sort  of  ordinarr, 
maintenance  of  which  every  officer,  who 


,  in  miliury  lanp^uage,  denotes  a 
,  or  pubhc  dinner,  for  the 

—  which  every  officer,  who 

takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a  certain  pro- 


portion of  his  pay.  In  a  British  militaiy 
mess  room  the  young  subaltern  and  tke 
veteran  field-officer  meet  on  equal  term^  a 
soldierlike  frankness  prevails,  and  the  toils 
of  service  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  forgotten 
during  the  moments  devoted  to  social  hila- 
rity.— In  naval  langiuge,  the  mess  denotes 
a  particular  company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
q{.  -u; u^  -«♦   j-:„i,    .-J :—  .^^ 

gel  ted 

to  t 

J  ng 


irt 


of 

gei  u 

cal  of 

the  hand.  I 

METACH'ROMSM,  an  error  in  chro-  1 
nology,  by  placing  an  event  after  its  real  j 
time. 

MET'AL,  in  natural  history,  a  simple, 
fixed,  opaque  body  or  substance,  possessing  | 
a  peculiar  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  fusi-  i 
ble  by  fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold,  and 
either  maUeabU,  laminable,  (t.  «.  extensi-  j 
ble  under  the  rolling  press),  or  ductile.  ■ 
They  are  also  capable  wben  in  the  state  of 
an  oxyde,  of  nniun^vrith  acids  and  forming  ' 
with  them  metallic  salts;   mostly  fossil,  i 
sometimes  found  native  or  pure,  but  more 
^nenlly combined  with  other  matter;  and,  I 
in  general,  readily  distinguished  by  their  | 
weigh^  tenacity,  hardness,  opacity,  colour,  ' 
and  brilliancy.    All  earths  are  believed  to  ; 
be  combinations  of  some  metal  with  oxy- 
gen; and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  they  generally  take  fire,  and 
combining  with  one  or  other  t4  these  three 
elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite  propor- 
tions, are  converted  into  earthy,  or  saUae- 
looking  bodies    devoid  of  metallic  lustre 
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and*  ductility,  called  oxfdt$,  vkloridea,  or 
ioJKdet.  Formerly  only  seven  were  koown. 
or  only  seven  had  been  decomposed  from 
the  materials  with  which  they  were  mixed, 
and  these  bad  been  discovered  owing  to 
their  being  sometimes  found  in  a  pore  state. 
Chemical  science  has,  however,  decomposed 
other  earths,  and  added  thirty-one  to  the 

na    •- •  — *-'- '  **"!«  more  cu- 

rj(]  now  reckon 

foi  as  follows: 

1,  .palladium; 

5/  ;  8.  tin;  9. 

let  13.  sine;  13. 

bii  manganese; 

le  lurscnic;  19. 

ch  I.  tungsten; 

23  \A.  osmium ; 

25  ranium ;  28. 

tit  kssium;   31. 

Bt>  im ;   34.  ba- 

rlf  lesium;  37. 

jt(  oainum;  40. 

si,  >rinum;  43. 

YS  e  malleable, 

^ii  sntly  called, 

pU  ««d.  copper, 

tit!  el.  and  cad* 

mi  ire  not  sxiffi- 

cii  ion  by  ham* 

mi  Ti  bismuth, 

CO  Itanium,  co* 

■ten,  chro. 
m,  uranium, 
taUoid  was 
li  have  been 
s  and  some 
Aving  been 
ic,  are  now 


•  more  truiii:*  * 


the  conti- 
l  through  a 
he  union  of 

.„^  _.  .__.__  icrent  kind  in 

one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  in* 
tervening  senses  come  between  the  word 
expressed  and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

METAL'LIC  VEINS,  in  mineralogy,  are 
fissures  which  traverse  the  earth,  as  veins 
do  au  animal  body,  separating  the  respec* 
tive  rocks  or  strata,  and  filled  with  metallic 
ores,  erystalizatious.  &c.  differing  from  the 
rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated  In  what 
manner  the  minerals  have  been  deposited 
in  these  receptacles,  is  yet  considered  doubt* 
fill.  Some  fissures  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  taking  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  weot ;  these  are  considered  the  richest 
mines,  aud  are  «-orked  with  the  greatest 
profit;  they  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest.  Others  again,  called  cross  veins, 
run  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
and  are  of  less  importance  than  the  former. 
Whether  these  rents  have  been  formed  by 
desiccation,  or  by  natural  convulsions  (per- 
haps by  both),  philosophers  have  not  yet 
determined.  Veins  differ  in  their  magnitude 
and  position ;  some  vary  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet  viride  in  certain  parts,  and  are 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  in  others ;  these 
are  commonly  filled  vrith  what  is  called  vein 
stuff,  mixed  with  the  metal ;  others  are  only 


a  few  inches  wide.  These  veins,  considered 
as  fissures  or  rents,  are  not  perpendicular, 
but  incline  more  or  less,  and  are  open  ttma 
the  surfaee  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  20 
to  30  fathoms.  However,  these  are  not  the 
only  repositories  for  metals ;  there  are  other 
deposits  reverse  to  the  preceding,  which  are 
called  fiat  or  pipe  veins,  where  the  solid 
rock  forms  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  mine : 
these  are  irregular  in  their  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  appear  like  a  series  of  small 
caverns,  connected  with  each  other.  The 
top,  bottom,  and  boundaries  are  lined,  and 
sometimes  filled  with  spar,  lead  ore.  Ac.  and 
the  latter  is  met  with  m  nests,  filling  cavi- 
ties in  solid  limestone  i  it  is  even  found  pe- 
netrating fossil  shells.  The  rocks  in  which 
thesc^veins  are  situated,  do  not,  on  analysis, 
contain  a  particle  of  the  metal  which  they 
enclose. Inconsiderable  veins,  which  di- 
verge firora  the  principal,  are  called  «/tjw  ; 
and  f^uch  masses  of  ore  as  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  but  no  gpreat  length,  are 
called  bellie*  or  atoek-MmrlU. 

METALLOG'RAPHT,  a  treatise  on  me- 
tallic substances. 

METALLUaGT,  the  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores,  comprising  the  pro- 
cesses otastaying,  tuning,  and  tmelting ;  to 
« hich  is  sometimes  added  the  art  ot  gild- 
ing. 

METAMER1C,  a  term  applied  in  the* 
mistry  to  bodies  havinf^  one  and  the  same 
cnmposUion  and  atomic  weight,  but  yet 
differing  remarkably^  iu  certain  of  their 
properties,  probably  in  consequence  of  dis- 
similar molecular  constitutions. 

MErAMORPHIC,  a  term  applied  by 
Mr.  Lyell  to  the  series  of  crystallint;  states 
which  occurs  especially  in  the  central  ridgrs 
of  mountain  chains.  The  term  deuotes 
that  their  structure  has  been  changed  since 
the  time  of  their  first  formation  by  plutonic 
action. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  the  changing  of 
something  into  a  different  form  ;  in  which 
sense  it  includes  the  transformation  of  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  mythological  changes 

related  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. By  the 

Metautorpkotes  qf  InteeU  is  meant  the  suc- 
cessive clianges  through  which  they  pass 
from  the  egg  to  the  caterpillar,  or  larva 
state,  to  the  clirysalis,  pupa,  or  anrelia  state, 
and  lastly  to  the  moth,  or  butterfly  form, 
when,  bavins  laid  their  ejrgs,  they  die. 

MET'APHOR,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  word  iu  some  other  than  its  ordi- 
nary use,  on  account  of  some  real  or  in».a« 
fKinary  applicability  or  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  objects!  thus,  if  we  call  a 
hero  a  lion ;  a  shrewd,  crafty  fellow  a  fox; 
a  minister,  a  pillar  «f  the  state,  Ac,  we 
speak  metaphorieallj.  .     #    un 

METAPHYS'ICS,  that  branch  of  philo* 
sophy  which  inquires  irifo  the  science  of 
mind,  or  of  pure  and  abstract  truth.  It 
casts  a  light  upon  all  the  objects  of  thought 
and  meditation,  by  ranging  every  being 
With  all  the  absolute  and  relative  perfec- 
tions and  properties,  modes  and  attendants 
of  it,  in  proper  ranks  of  classes ;  and  there- 
by   it   discovers  the  various  relations  of 
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thnga  to  MKh  other,  aad  what  «fc  th#w 
Kewral  or  ffnal  iliflerenee*  from  CMh 
othcTi  vhcma  a  great  part  of  hamaa 
kaovkdgc  u— liita,  It  haa  heea  wwj  per- 
tinently reaarfcea  that  "  a  naa  who  con- 


tare  oBwotthy  of  fTBWiaano 
,  neal  iaqairiei^  iodecd,  have  o 
I  Hgn^i    with   ovcratraiBod 


Mctapby. 
nheeadio- 
btdty  and 
•mubitxmrf 


tioMm  have  claimed  mad.  fcceivcd 
aa  hsrtec  anlodud  the  k>Bg  hid- 
dea  troth ;  hot  the  uwe  baa  taken  place 


ia  regard  to  — „ ^ 

the  great  tahiccu  which  atroogly  atu  the 

■OOl  of  BUUI.*' 

VETAPH'KASIS.  a  hareor  Uteral  tnaa- 
lation  oat  of  one  langnage  into  another. 

METAPLA8M,  in  grammar,  a  transmn- 
tation  or  change  made  in  a  word  br  traaa- 
posing  or  retrenching  a  syllable  or  letter. 

MCTA8TA8I8,  in  medicine,  a  tranila- 
tion  or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  saeh  an  alteration  as  ia  sne- 
ffifdfd  by  a  solntion. 

METATAK'SUS,  in  anatomy,  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  or  tbejMurt  between  the  ankle 

and  the  toes. ^The  mttatartml  bona  are 

the  ive  longitudinal  bones  between  the 
taraasand  the  toes. 

METATH'ESIS,  in  literature,  a  igore  by 
which  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  are 

transposed. In  medicine,  a  change  or 

removal  of  a  morbid  cause,  without  expul- 
sion. 

METBMPSTCHaSIS.  the  doetrina  of 
transmigration,  which  supposes  that  the 
soul  of  man,  upon  leaving  the  body,  be- 
comes the  soul  of  some  other  animaL  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  such  is  still  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
India  and  China. 

METEMPT08I8,  a  term  in  chronology 
expressing  the  solar  equation  necessary  to 
prevent  the  new  moon  finom  happening  a 
day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bis- 
sextile once  in  134  years. 

METEOR,  in  natural  history,  a  transi- 
tory bodv.  or  semblance  of  a  body,  appear, 
ing  in  toe  atmosphere,  and  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  electrie  fluid  upon  other  mat- 
ten.  Meteors,  in  the  most  general  sense 
of  the  word,  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes 
— iffneotu  or  Jterf  meteon,  including  fire- 
balls, falling  stars,  lightning,  and  St.  El- 
mo's fire ;  luminou*  meteon.  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  xodiacal  light,  parhelia  or  mock- 
suns,  haloes,  Ac;  tiqntoiu  meteors,  as 
clouds,  rain,  bail,  snow,  Ac;  and  a«rja/ 
meteon,  as  wind  and  water-spouts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owing  to  different 
causes.  The  only  connexion  hetween  them 
is  that  of  a  common  medium ;  and  we  there- 
fbre  refer  to  the  separate  articles  for  infor- 
mation concerning  them:  also  to  Elbc- 
raiciTT.  MsTBoaic  Stoubs,  Falliho 
Stabs,  Ac. 

METEOROLITB8,  METEORIC 
STONES,  or  Abbolitbs,  are  solid  semi- 


metallic  substances,  which  fidl  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  the  descent  of  soch 
bodies  had  been  kmg  reported,  the  &rf 
was  treated  as  too  dumerical  for  bdief 
until  within  these  few  yean  past;  but  all 
itt  of  aaek  phenomena  coa- 


be 


fest  to  the  most  common  observer. 

METEOROMANCT,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion  by  thunder  and  lightning,  held  in  high 
eramation  by  the  Romans. 

METEOROS'COPT,  that  part  of  aatro- 
nomy  which  treats  of  the  distance  of  the 
Stan  and  other  celestial  bodiea.    - 

METHEG'LIN,  a  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  water  boiled  and  fermented,  often  en- 
riched  with  spices. 

METH'OD,  a  suitable  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  things  or  ideas.  In  logic  and 
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rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  dispofling  ideas  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily  com* 
prehended,  either  in  order  to  discover  the 
truth,  ox  to  demonstrate  it  to  others.  Me* 
thod  is  essential  to  science;  and  without 
method,  business  of  any  kind  will  fidl  into 
confusion.  In  studyinii  a  science,  we  gene- 
rally mean  by  method,  a  system  of  dusifi- 
cation,  or  arrangement  of  natural  bodies 
according  to  their  common  characteristics ; 
as  the  method  of  Ray,  the  Linnxan  method. 
The  difference  between  method  and  eyitem 
is  this :  ayttem  is  an  arrangement  founded, 
throughout  all  iU  parts,  on  some  one  prin- 
ciple :  method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
and  determinate,  and  founded  on  more 
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METRE,  in  poetry,  a  system  of  feet  com- 

ising  a  verse ;  as  pentameter,  a  verse  of 
ive  feet,  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  &c. 
— iletre,  in  commerce,  a  French  mea- 
sure equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
inches,  the  standard  of  lineal  measure; 
being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance ttom  the  equator  to  the  North  Pole, 
as  ascertained  b^  actual  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian. 

METROCEL'IDES,  in  medicine,  marks 
or  blemishes  impressed  upon  the  child  oy 
the  mother's  im^uation. 

METROMA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a  rage  for 
composing  verses,  which  is  said  (upon  the 
authority  of  a  respectable  medical  work)  to 
have  once  seized  a  person  in  a  tertian  fever, 
who  was  otherwise  oy  no  means  g^ifted  with 
poetical  powers,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was 


off.  became  as  dull  and  prosaic  as  the  most 
unimaginative  of  human  beings  could  de- 
sire. We  apprehend  that  fits  of  this  kind 
are  more  fimiuent  than  the  public  have  any 
idea  of. 

METROPOLIS,  the  capital  or  principal 
city  of  a  country  or  ptoviqce ;  as  London 
or  Paris.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  k^ 
I>lied  to  archiepiscopal  churches,  and  some- 
times to  the  prTncipal  or  mother  church  o( 
a  city.  Tbe  Roman  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each  diocese 
and  each  province  had  its  metropolis,  or 
capital  city,  where  the  pro-consul  had  his 
residence.  To  this  civil  division,  the  eccle- 
siastical was  afterwards  adapted,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direction 
of  afhirs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bisliops  of  the  province.  Uis  residence  in 
the  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  metrO' 
pelitan. 

MEZ'ZANINE,  in  architecture,  an  entre- 
sole,  or  little  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth,  serving  to  give  light  to  an  attic 

MEZ'ZO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying ha^.  Thus  mesMOfitrte,  mexzopiano, 
mesto  voce,  imply  a  middle  degree  of  piano 
or  soft.  B^  mezto  Moprano  is  understood,  a 
pitch  of  voice  between  the  soprano  or  tre- 
ble and  counter-tenor. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner  of 
engraving,  so  called  flrom  its  resemblance  to 
drawings  in  Indian  ink.  To  perform  this, 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  copper  or  steel 
plate  is  fbrrowed  all  over  witn  an  instru- 
ment made  for  the  purpose,  till  the  whole 
is  of  a  regular  roughness  throughout ;  so 
that  if  a  paper  were  to  be  worked  off  firom 
it  at  the  copper-plate  press  it  would  be 
black  all  over.  vVhen  this  is  done,  the 
plate  is  rubbed  virith  charcoal,  black  chalk, 
or  black  lead,  and  then  the  design  is  drawn 
virith  white  chalk ;  after  which  the  outlines 
and  deepest  shades  are  uot  scraped  at  all, 
the  next  shades  arc  scraped  but  little,  the 
next  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  shades  ^du- 
alljr  falliug  off.  leave  tbe  paper  white,  in 
which  places  the  plate  is  perfectly  burnish- 
ed. By  an  artitacial  disposition  of  the 
shades,  and  different  parts  of  a  fij^re  on 
different  plates,  messotintos  are  pnnted  in 
colours,  so  as  to  represent  actual  paintings. 

MIAS'MA,  the  contagious  effluvia  of  any 
putrefying  bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be  noxious 
to  health.  One  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rectors of  miasmatic  effluvia  is  chloride  of 
lime. 

MI'CA  (called  also  tale,  glimmer,  and 
Mueeovy  gla$»),  is  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  which  forms  the  essential  part 
of  many  mountains.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  laminae  adhering  to  each  other ; 
and  has  long  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass,  oarticularly  in  Russia. 

MI'CAH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Michh  ; 
in  which  the  writer  censures  the  reign iiitc 
vices  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  df- 
nounces  the  judgments  of  Ood  ngainst  buiii 
kingdoms.    The  birthplace  of  our  Saviour 
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h  thua  desigoated  by  hun:  "But  thou, 
Bethlebeni  EphraU,  little  among  the  tbuu- 
laods  of  JudaVi,  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth 
a  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  ii  of 
old.  from  evi^rlastiiiR." 

MIC'ABEL.  an  argillaceou*  earth,  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  red  colour,  commonly 
crystalixed  in  six-sided  prisms. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  feast  qf  St.  Michael, 
a  festival  of  the  Romish  Church,  observed 
on  the  29th  of  September. 

MlCBUG'BAl'HY,  the  description  of 
objects  which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  help  of  a  microscope. 

MICBOM'ETBB,  an  aatronomicalinstm. 
ment  fitted  to  telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-Klass,  by  the  help  of  which  the  appa- 
rent  magnitude  of  small  ofatjects  is  mea- 
sured with  great  exactness. 

MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  lenses 
which  enables  the  observer  to  see  an  object, 
or  its  true  image,  nearer  than  with  the 
naked  ey^  and  nuwnifted  accordingly.  The 
numerous  forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in« 
eluded  onder  the  heads  of  tiugU,  ampound 
rtfraeting,  and  com/MwaJ  r^ectiug  mi* 
croscopes.  The  increase  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude obtained  by  the  innployiucnt  of  leu* 
ses,  is  proportioncMl  to  the  difference  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  the  lens  and  the 
distance  when  seen  without  its  assistance. 
This  latter  distance  (the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  of  minute  objects  with  the 
naked  eye)  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
at  different  periods  of  life.  Some  authors 
adopt  ten  inches  as  the  standard  of  the  fo- 
cus of  the  eye,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ce^ and  its  decintal  character  makes  it  a 

convenient  multiplier  or  divisor. Of  late 

diamonds  have  been  formed  into  lenses  in 
consequence  of  their  hijh  refractive  power, 
whereby  we  can  obtain  lenses  of  any  dejgree 
of  magnifying  power  witli  comparatively 
shallow  curves;  and  as  the  dispersion  of 
col —  '-  **-"  -"'— 'nnce  is  as  low  as  in 
wa  iarly  achromatic—^ 

Th  Bonsists  of  a  common 

mi(  I  vrith  a  reflector  and 

coi  being  used  to  throw 

th<  latter,  bv  which  it  is 

COI  ate  the  object  placed 

in  >ct  is  also  in  the  focus 

of  I  8  on  the  other  side  of 

it,  magniiied  image  of  it 

to  u. — Tne  principle  of  the 

lueemal  mienueope  is  the  same,  except  that 
a  lamp  is  used  instead  of  the  sun  to  illumi- 
nate the  o)»ect. 

MIDDLE  A0E8»  a  term  used  by  histo- 
rians to  denote  that  period  which  begins 
«-ith  the  final  destruction  of  the  Boman 
empire,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,  with 
the  discovery  of  America;  i.  *.  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  oentory.  In  general, 
it  may  b«  said,  the  middle  ages  embrace  that 
period  of  history  in  whieh  the  feudal  system 
was  esublished  and  developed,  down  to  the 
most  prominent  avenU  wMch  necessarily 
led  to  Its  overthrow. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  in  Utt  British  nary, a 


sort  of  cadet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  second  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  assist  in 
the  neccssarv  business  of  the  vessel,  either 
aboard  or  ashore.  No  person  can  receive  a 
commission,  without  having  served  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  years  in  t^  royal  navy  in 
this  capacity,  unless  he  has  been  mate  of  a 
merchant-man.  and  experieuced  years  of 
actual  service,  either  in  the  navy  or  in  the 
merchant  service. 

MID'SUMMER,  the  summer  aolsttre. 
The  24th  of  June  is  Midsummer-day,  which 
is  also  quarter  day. 

MIGtU'TION  OP  BIRDS,  the  annual 
passage  of  birds  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther in  quest  of  provisions  and  mild  dnnate. 
Thus,  the  swallow  and  many  other  species 
migrate  into  soathem  climates  during  our 
winter,  and  return  in  the  spring.  8ome 
have  altogether  denied  the  existence  of 
migration,  because  thf:y  could  not  uuder- 
Btand  how  migrating  birds  covid  support 
themselves  so  long  on  the  wing,  as  U>  ac- 
complish their  journeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  live  without  food  during  their  voyage. 
J'hese  difficulties,  however,  vanish  alto- 
gether if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  of  birds.  Hawks  and  many  other 
birds  probably  fiy  at  the  rate  of  150  miles 
an  hour ;  an  eider  duck  at  iW  miles  an  hour: 
Sir  Ueoige  Caylev  computes  the  common 
crow  to  fly  at  nearly  25  miles  an  hour;  and 
Spallanxani  found  that  of  the  swallow  about 
92  miles,  while  he  coqjectnres  the  rapidity 
of  the  swift  to  be  nearly  three  times  greater. 
Ornithologists  have  observed  that,  on  the 
old  continent,  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  toward  the 
north-east;  yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and 
chains  of  mountains  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  the  direction  of  their  flight. 
On  the  new  continent  the  poiuu  of  direc*  j 
tion  are  not  the  same.  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry  I 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  birds  of  j 
Greenland  go  to  the  south-east.  It  is  re- 
markable, idso,  that  the  young  of  certain 
species  do  not  make  the  same  journey  a* 
the  old  birds ;  they  go  more  to  the  sooth,  so  | 
that  it  is  very  common  to  find,  in  the  south  | 
of  Europe,  only  the  young  birds  of  a  certain  I 
species,  whilst  the  older  ones  remain  more  !  : 
to  the  north.  In  other  species  the  females  i 
go  farther  south.  Mr.  White,  in  his  Natu- 
ral Uutoty  qf  Selborne,  says,  "  It  do«a  not 
appear  to  me  that  much  stress  may  be  laid 
on  the  difficulty  and  hasard  that  birds  must 
run  in  their  mi^prations,  by  reason  of  vast 
oceans,  cross-vnnds,  &c.;  because,  if  we 
reflect,  a  bird  may  travel  from  England  to 
the  Equator  without  launching  out  or  ex- 

Eosing  itself  to  boundless  seas — and  that 
y  crossing  the  water  at  Dover,  and  again 
at  Gibraltar." 

MILE,  a  measure  of  length  or  distance, 
which,  in  England,  contains  8  ftirlongs,  or 

1/60  yards,  or  6280  feet. The  Boman 

mile  was  a  thousand  paces,  equal  to  1600 
yards  English  measure. 

MILUBT  GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  ^he 
small  and  infinitely  nomeroosglanda  which 

secrete  the  perspiration. Milierp-ferer, 

m  malignant  fever,  so  called  firom  the  eiiip- 
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'  tkm  of  oefUin  pustolM  resembling  millet- 

I      MILITIA,  a  body  of  loldien.  regularly 
*  enroUedand  trained,  though  not  in  constant 
lenrice  in  time  of  peace,  aud  thereby  di»> 
tioguished  from  atanding  anniea.    In  En|^- 
huaid  the  origin  of  thia  national  force  is 
'  generally  traced  back  to  Alfred.    The  most 
I  characteristic  features  of  the  English  mili- 
tia at  present  are,  that  a  number  ot  persons 
'  in  eaeh  county  may  voluntarily  enlist  for 
ive  years,  and  are  officere.i  by  the  lord  lieu, 
tenants,  and  other  gentlemen,  under  a  com- 
mission  of  the    crown.    The  period    foi 
training  and  exercise  is   fixed,  geiteralli 
speaking,    at   twenty-one    dnys    annunlly. 
Whei«  men  cannot  be  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
ballot;  from  which  all  persons  above  thirty- 
five  are  exempt. 
t      MII^K,  an  animal  fluid  peculiar  to  females 
of  the  class  aMmmaiia,  secreted  by  pecu- 
liar glands,  and  designed  to  nourish  anmials 
"  their  Ufe.    This  flmd. 


in  the  early  part  of  theii 
which  ia  only  produced 


I  from  the  body  on 
occaaion  of  sucxUng,  is,  notvrithstanding, 
constantly  formed.  It  is  the  proper  sus- 
tenance of  the  animal  itself;  all  the  nutri- 
,  tive  parts  of  food  being  formed  into  chyle, 
,  and  chyle  into  milk.  It  is  of  an  opaque 
I  white  colour,  a  mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aromatic  sroelU  When  this  fluid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved  into 
its  component  parts,  throwing  up  a  white, 
thick,  unctuous  eraam  to  its  suriaoe,  and  the 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner  than  before, 
and  is  of  a  pale  bluish  colour.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  milk  are,— 1.  the  aromuj 
or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off 
when  it  is  fireah  milked  in  the  form  of  visible 
vapour;  3.  water,  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  part ;  3.  bland  oil,  from  which  the 
cream  ia  formed;  4.  turd,  which  is  the 
animal  gluten  that  coagulates;  5.  tugar, 
which,  with  the  water,  forms  the  serum  of 
milk ;  6.  some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate 
of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are 
accidental,  not  being  found  at  all  times,  nor 
in  every  milk.  Human  milk  is  very  sweet 
and  thin;  the  next  is  that  of  aasea,  then 
that  of  mares,  then  of  goats,  aud  lastly  of 
cows :  whence  it  is  prescribed  in  this  order 
to  consumptive  persons.  The  rennet  pre- 
pared of  the  juuws  of  such  creatures  aa 
chew  the  cud  being  mixed  with  milk,  coa- 
gulates it  into  an  uniform  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  thus  spontap 
neously  separates  into  wheg  and  enrd*.— 
When  milk  contained  in  wi&re-eorked  bot- 
tles, is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
water-bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included 
small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems 
to  be  Gurbonated,  and  the  milk  will  after- 
?  wards  keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a  year  or 
*  two ;  as  green  gooseberries  and  peas  do  by 
the  same  treatment.— Butter  and  cheese 
are  made  of  milk,  by  processes  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  place. 

MILL,  a  eomplieated  engine,  or  combi- 
nation of  machinery,  to   -*"— * 

which  require  great  force. 


effect  in   . 

The  force  em- 


ployed is  sometimes  water,  sometimes  wind, 
and  at  others  steam,  or  horses.  The  prin- 
ciple is  always  the  same ;  a  main  shaft  en- 
ters the  works,  to  which  wheels  virith  cogs 
are  affixed,  and  the  power  being  the  con- 
trary of  the  velocity,  small  wheels  Kive  great 
power,  and  large  wheels  less  power;  other 
wheels  are  then  connected  with  these  in 
various  directions,  and  the  resulting  foree 
applied  to  any  desirable  object.  When 
cor-  "  *-  *- -•  ' -  *  in 
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thousand  years.  The  former  ai  . 
of  Latin  original,  the  latter  of  Greek.  The 
Millenarians  held,  that  after  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  destruction  of  all  na- 
tions which  shall  follow,  there  shall  be  a 
first  resurrection  of  the  just  alone ;  that  all 
who  shall  be  found  upon  earth,  both  good 
and  bad,  shall  continue  alive — the  good,  to 
obey  the  Just  who  are  risen  as  their  princes 
— the  bad  to  be  conquered  by  the  just, 
and  to  be  subject  to  them ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  vrill  then  descend  firom  heaven  in 
his  glorjr ;  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  alll 
be  rebmlt,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  its 
gates  stand  open  night  and  day.  The  Mil- 
lenarians "  saic 
history  o  this 
history  a  the 
world,  an  hat 
1000  yeai  hey 
bfheld  ii  «00 
years  of  l  igs, 
and  in  thi  riod 
of  1000  yi  rist 
should  b«  000 
years  is  usnauy  styiea  ine  fianemmiwni  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  wild  vagary 
of  a  £sordered  fancy  has  not  been  without 
its  advocatea  and  expounders  even  during 
the  nineteenth  century  I 

MIL'LBPORB,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  li- 
thophrtes  or  polypi  of  various  forms,  which 
have  the  surface  perforated  with  little  holes 
or  pores,  or  even  without  any  apparent  per- 
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foration.    When  in  a  fosBil  state  they  are 

termed  milleporittt. 
I      M I  L'LET,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ^nua 
j  MiliHm,  of  Hcveral  species,  one  of  which  is 
•  cultivated  as  an  esculent  grain,  and*  when 

ground,  often  inade  into  puddings. 
!      MlL'LIffiDH,  in  entomology,  an  insect 

having  many  feet ;  a  apecies  of  Ouiacua, 

called  the  wood-louse. 
MILL'-STONE,  or  BUHR-STONB,  in 

mineraloKy.  a  siliceoua  stone^  occurring  in 

great  masses,  with  a  straight  fracture,  but 

not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  of  the  same 

hardness.  It  is  feebly  translucent,  and  of 
j  a  grayish  hue.     Bubr-stones  constitute  a 

very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found 

in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of 
I  Paris,  and  a  few  adjoining  districts.  It 
I  forms  a  part  of  the  fre»h- water  formation ; 
'  and  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 

soil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 
MLIiT,  in  anatomy,  the  spleen,  a  viseoa 

situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium  under 

tl,P  j:„. *  ..-   ....  „^ r  a.i^„^ 
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Forms  by  means  of  three  distinct  articu- 
lations, via.  of  a  aingle  leaf  with  its  pedicle, 
of  the  pedicle  to  its  branch,  and  of  the 
branch  to  the  trunk  or  main  item.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  numerooa  tribe  of  plants, 
which  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
belong  to  the  class  Polj/gamia,  order  Mo- 
ncecio. 

MrNA.  a  Grecian  coin,  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred drachmn.  Sixty  of  them  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  talent. 

MINA'BET,  a  round  tower  or  column, 
generally  siirrounded  with  balconies,  and 
erected  near  the  mosquea  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  firom  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  prayers,  bells  not  being  in  use 
among  them. 

MIND,  the  intellectual   or  intelligent 

Giwer  in  man.  "llVhen  the  mind,"  says 
r.  Locke,  "turns  its  view  inward  upon 
itself,  thinking  is  the  first  idea  that  occurs ; 
«  herein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of  modi- 
ficationa,  whence  it  frames  to  itself  distinct 
ideas.  Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impression  on  the  body  by  au  external  ob- 
ject, is  called  sensation ;  when  an  idea  re- 
curs vrithout  the  presence  of  the  object,  it 
is  called  remembrance ;  «-hen  sought  after 
by  the  mind,  and  again  brought  into  view, 
it  ia  recollection ;  when  the  ideas  are  taken 
notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the 
memory,  it  is  attention;  when  the  mind 
fixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  considers 
it  on  all  sides,  it  is  called  study." 

MINE,  a  cavity  tmdcr  ground,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuin^  minerals,  often 
very  deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into 
them  is  oy  a  pit,  called  a  shaft,  and  the  ex- 


cavations which  follow  the  mineral  aoagfat 
are  called  the  workings.  There  are  miues 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony,  &c.  These  mines  are  mostly 
dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of  sub- 
stances, of  vrhicb  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  composed.  The  clues  by  which  nuncs 
are  discovered,  are  mineral  waters,  the  dis- 
colouration of  vegetables,  the  appearanee 
of  pieces  of  ore,  or  metallic  sand,  or  various 

exhalations   from  the  sitil. ^The  art  of 

■w'aiii^  includea  the  scientific  knowledge 
requisite  for  opening  and  working  mines,  as 
well  as  preparing  ores  for  use.  The  latter 
consists,  in  the  brat  place,  in  bieakingasnn- 
der  the  larger  pieces,  and  then  purifying 
them,  by  means  of  water,  from  the  earth 
which  adheres  to  them;  in  the  separation 
of  the  coarser  substances  frma  the  finer,  by 
means  of  a  sieve  that  moves  up  and  down  in 
water;  in  the  breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamp- 
ing mills,  and  in  the  separation  of  thefindy 
interspersed  metal  from  the  atone  or  earth 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  &c.  It  alao 
includes  the  final  purification  of  the  ore,  by 
means  of  acids,  by  amalgamation,  by  fusion, 
&c.— — Afine,  in  the  military  art,  denotea  a 
subterraneous  passage  under  the  wall  or 
fortification,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it 
up  by  gunpowder.  The  fire  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mines  bv  a  pipe  or  hose,  made 
of  coarse  cloth,  called  a  «««ci«smi,  extending 
from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallerr,  to  the  end  of  which  ia  fixed  a  match, 
that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may  have 
time  to  retire  before  it  reachea  the  ektmker, 
or  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged.  The 
mines  of  a  fortress  are  called  fumitrwdnet, 
the  gallery  of  vrhich  runs  under  the  covered 
way  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse. 

MINEBAL'OGT,  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  makes  ns  acquainted  vrith 
the  properties  and  relations  of  minerals, 
and  teaches  us  to  characterise,  distinguish, 
and  class  them,  according  to  their  pro- 
perties. 

MIN'ERALS,  the  general  name  for  all 
metals  and  metallic  substances,  whether 
pure,  or  as  ores,  or  oxydes,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  iucludes  all  earthy  subsiNnrcs,  be- 
cause thev  are  considered  as  oxydes  of 
metals.  Minerals  were  formeriy  divided 
into  salts,  earths,  inflammable  substances, 
and  ores;    a  division  which  servea  for  a 

^j 1  j:_a_:u„.: — .  ^J^^  ^  moTe  scicntitic 

art  dasses,  orders,  genera. 

sp4  and  varieties,  has  been 

adi  I  more  precise  views  of 

mo  Its.    Among  this  varied 

cla  lany  are  compounded  of  - 

BiH  id  formed  under  soch 

cir  Bituations  in  the  earth, 

thi  distinguish  them  with- 

out to  the  teat  of  experi- 

meu».  Auc  Twuiwie  mineral  products  of 
Britain  lie  in  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  the  other  sides  consisting  of  second- 
ary formations  and  alluvial  soil. 

MIN'EIIAL  WATERS  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  generally  so  far  imprfguated 
with  foreign  matter  as  to  give  them  a  sen- 
sible flavour  and  a  specific  action  upon  the 
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Bnhnal  economy.    They  are  nst 
into  four  classes :  aoidukNU  or 

BC,  ekalybeate  or  fermginons,  and  sol- 
phoreoos.  They  are  also  further  divided 
into  warm  (or  thermal)  and  oold.  as  well  aa 
into  natural  and  artifleiaL  The  saline 
jprinffs  consist,  in  general,  of  salts  of  soda 
and  lime,  or  of  mainiesia  and  lime,  with 
carbonic  acid  and  ozyde  of  iron  t 'such  are 
those  of  Pyrmont,  Scidlits,  Epsom,  Ac. 
The  ferruginons  waters  have  a  decided  styp- 
tic taste,  and  are  tnmed  black  by  an  infti« 
skm  of  gall-nuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes 
in  the  state  of  aaoxyde,  held  in  solution  by 
carbooie  acid ;  sometimes  it  eziau  as  a  sul- 
pliate,  and  aometimes  both  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate:  among th»se  are  the  waters 
of  Spa,  Vichy,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  fte. 
The  aodulous  waters  are  charaeterwed  by 


fiaed  air: 


taste,  and  hj  the  disengagement  of 

Jr:  of  this  kind  are  the  waters  of 

Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  ftc  The  snlpburcoas 
waters  are  easily  recofuiied  by  tneir  dis- 
agreeable smell,  their  property  of  taraiah- 
ing  silver  and  eopper,  Ac.  t  of  this  dass  are 
the  waters  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  Harrowgate, 
and  nameroos  others.— -The  artifleial  mine- 
nl  waters  are  produoed  in  the  laboratories 
at  the  ^emisl»,  and  are  either  merely  imi- 
tations of  the  natural  waters,  or  composed 
of  different  incredients,  so  as  to  form  eom- 
ponada,  vaiaaDle  for  medicinal  purposes, 
oat  not  knowa  to  exist  in  nature. 

MINEBVA'LIA.  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  ia  honour  of  Miiienra, 
in  the  moath  of  March ;  at  which  time  the 
scholart  had  a  vacation,  and  usually  made  a 
present  to  their  masters,  called  from  this 
festival  ariMrvol. 

M INIATUKB.  a  smallpaintiBg  in  water- 
colours,  consisting  of  little  pmnts  or  dots 
instead  of  Haoa  on  ivory,  or  some  other 
smooth  material,  and  used  in  taking  por- 
traits; also  the  portrait  itself. 

MINIM,  in  music,  a  note  equal  to  two 
crotdiets,  or  half  a  semibrcve. 

MIN'IMS,  a  religious  order  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  founded  bv  St.  Francis  De  Paula, 
towards  the  end  of  the  l&th  century. 

MIN'IMUM,  the  last  quantity  assignable 


MrNINO  COA'PANIES.  As  we  have 
ekcwbere  oommented  on  the  disastrous 
eonaeqneiiees  which  followed  the  various 
spcealative  associations  that  sprung  up  in 
London  daring  the  yearR  1824  and  1826,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  (in  eor* 
roboratioa  of  what  we  have  written)  some 
valuable  observations,  by  Mr.  M*CuIloch, 
OB  the  "mining  eompanies"  of  that  period, 
as  farming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  po- 
pidar  delusions  which  were  then  so  rife  with 
ruin.  If  it  be  asked  why  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  snfafiect,  we  reply,  that 
the  motive  which  impels  us  to  speak  of  these 
"  doings"  is  not  merely  a  vain  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  an  era  in  our 
eomaBercial  history,  as  dishonest  as  it  was 
discreditable,  but  to  point  to  them  as  ad- 
■wnitoiT  hints  of  what  may  reasonably  be 
•zpeeted  ttam  many  of  the  grand  prv^ects 
wtaieh  still  court  the  eye  in  every  possible 


direction.  Look  at  the  public  prints ;  see 
what  magnificent  schemes  are  at  preaent 
—what  magniloquent  advertisements 


are  dailv  announcing   embryo   companies 

with  thor  millions  of  capital  I  (flourishing 

paper) ;  and,  above  all,  observe  what  a 

[aen  transformation  takes  place  in  the 

living  representatives  of  all  this  patriotic 

— " — Mrixe— the  veriest  grubs  of  yesterday, 

uttering  in  the  sun  a  busy  swarm  of 


sudaen  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
"  ring  representatives  of  all  this  patriotic 
iterprixe— the  veriest  grubs  of  yesterday, 
now  fluttering  in  the  sun  a  busy  swarm  of 
gilded  butterflies.  **  The  sfowta  for  mining 
concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the 
empire  generally  in  1824  and  1825,  after  the 
opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  to  our  intercourse,  forms  a 
remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  dis- 
rracefol  era  in  our  commercial  hiutory. 
Now  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  have  dif- 
fleultv  in  conceiving  how  men  in  the  habit 
of  sooer  calculation  could  be  led  to  enter- 
tain such  romantic  speculations,  and  to  pay 
such  high  premiums  for  shares  in  distant 
and  uncertain  "«-i— «-.—  w-  «ay, 
therefore,  be  c  ^  a 

page  or  two  to  i  ion 

hardly  second  the 

South  Sea  and  ese 

associations  we  irly 

in  1824,  and  du  oer 

of  that  year  thi  nly 

a  small  premiv  iter 

it  began  progre  nsc 

of  severail  of  tl.»  ».w^.»..,  ...v.^.^  ...-t  it 
arose  less  ttom  anv  favourable  intelligence 
of  the  mines  (for  the  account  from  Mexico 
merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English 
agents)  than  trma  a  blind  ardour  and  spirit 
or  speculation  in  the  public — a  spirit  which, 
seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own  funds, 
or  in  those  of  continental  Enrope,  directed 
itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particulariy  to 
Spanish  America.  It  appeared  as  if  our 
countrymen  were  about  to  reap  an  imme- 
diate harvest ;  to  lay  their  hanos  on  a  trea- 
sure hid  for  ages.  America,  it  is  said,  had 
been  discovered,  in  one  sense,  above  three 
centuries ;  but  this  was  the  true  discovery, 
—the  effectual  access  to  its  resources. 
Every  new  contract  for  a  Mexican  mine  pro- 
duced a  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  cumpanies, 
as  if  this  flresh  undertaking  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  others  1  And 
the  reeult  was,  that  in  January,  18*25,  the 
premiums  on  the  shares  of  each  nf  tlie  com- 
panies mentioned  above  exceeded  cent,  per 
cent.,  although  no  substantial  reason  could 
be  given  for  any  advance  whatever.  It  must 
not,  however,  l>e  imagined  that  this  rise  of 
price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  comprti- 
tion  of  indiriduals  who  intended  to  continne 
to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends 
made  by  the  companies  for  a  return.  That 
this  was  the  rase  in  the  first  instance  is 
speaking  gen eralljrtrue.  But  other8,actuated 
by  very  different  riews,  speedily  entered  the 
field.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  head  of  which  munt  be  placed  an 
alipoflt  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  and 
folly  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public,  spread  a  spirit  of  gambling 
among  all  classes.  Many  who  were  most 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended 
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public  bosineM  in  the  name  of  hit  goTcra- 
meat.  [See  AiiBAssADOB,andDjFboiiAci.1 

MINIUM,  the  red  oxyde  of  lead^  pro- 
cured  by  exposing  this  metal  to  a  great  heat 
and  a  free  access  of  air.  It  contains  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  lead,  oxyde  of  copper, 
silex,&c. 

MINK,  in  Boolosy,  a  quadruped  of  die 
genus  Itu$tela,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  also  America.  It  can 
swim  and  dive  well,  and  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  preys 
upon  small  fish,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  &c.  lu 
fur  is  fine,  but  not  very  valuable.  When 
irritated,  the  mink  exhales  a  fetid  musky 
smelL 


G( 


only  to  hold  them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
to  profit  by  the  rise  which  they  anticipated 
would  take  place,  by  selling  them  to  others  ^ 
more  credulous  or  bold  than  themselves. 
The  confidence  of  one  set  of  speculators 
confirmed  that  of  the  others.  Meanwhile 
the  public  guUibility,  or  rather  its  indis> 
crimmating  rapacity,  was  liberally  adminis-  > 
tered  to.  Company  after  company  was 
formed  without  any  previous  compact;  in 
other  words,  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever 1  The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a  district  in 
America,  nnderstood  to  contain  mines ;  to 
form  a  company  bearing  the  names  of  such 
districts;  to  obtain  a  first  payment  of  the 
shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents,  or 
commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to 
survey  the  district  and  engage  the  mines.  , 
Such  vras  the  case  of  most  of  those  having 
the  names  of  districts  in  South  America,  | 
subjoined  to  the  present  statement ;  it  was  i 
the  case  also  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  I>o-  { 
mingo  companies,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
accounts  given  bv  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines 
enough  in  the  island  some  three  centuries 
ago  !  and  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  candidates  for 
shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  (in  which  luckily  most  of 
them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy 
their  shares  at  a  premium  !" 

MIN'ION,  the  name  given  to  a  small  kind 
of  printing  type  (two  sizes  larger  than  the 
type  used  for  this  volume).  The  word  is  of 
French  origin  (mignoH,  a  darling)  and,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  the  favourite 
of  a  prince,  on  whom  he  lavishes  undeserved 
favours. 

MIN'ISTEIl,  the  pastor  of  a  church,  duly 
authorised  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  public,  administer  the  sacraments,  &c. 
——-In  polities,  one  to  whom  a  sovereign 
prince  intrusU  the  administration  of  the 
government;  ae,  a  minitttr  <ff  $tate;  the 
prime  minuter  {  or  n  foreign  minitter.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  words  mimittere  and 
mimietry  are  used  as  collective  names 
for  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state, 
but  the  individual  members  are  not  so 
dengnated.  In  their  separate  offices  they 
stand  thus :  1.  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
2.  lord  high  chancellor;  3.  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  4.  secretaiy  of  state  for 
fSoreign  affairs ;  6.  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonial  departm^t ;  6.  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department ;  7*  president  of 
the  council;  8.  lord  privy  seal;  9.  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty ;  10.  president  of  the  board 
of  control ;  11.  paymaster  of  the  fovres  ;  13. 
secKtary  at  war;  and  18.  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  Of  Lancaster.  The  prime  minister 
(who  is  generally  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury) is  tneonewhoreoeivesthe  sovereign's 
order  to  form  a  ministry,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  appoint  men  of  his  own  sentiments  to 
fill  the  chief  offices.  Those  of  the  ministry 
wito  are  peers  sit  in  the  house  of  lords;  the 
others  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  vir- 
tne  of  being  elected  members,  which  is  in- 
dispensable.—Aret^  minieter,  a  person 
sent  from  4>ne  government  to  another,  and 
accwdited  to  (he  latter,  in  order  to  transact 
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macliiBe  requires,**  lays  Dr.  Ure,  "  is  that 
of  B  Kttle  boy,  who  stands  in  a  sank  place 
before  the  press,  snd  always  kee^w  the  tube 
foil  of  blanks.  He  has  two  strings,  one  of 
which,  when  palled,  will  put  the  press  in 
motion  by  the  concealed  mechanism  in  the 
apartment  above;  and  the  other  string, 
when  snatched,  stops  the  press,  lliis  coin- 
ing operation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  strokes  per  minute;  and  with  very  few 
intermptions  daring  the  whole  day.  The 
press-room  at  the  Aoyal  Mint  contains 
eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same 
stone  base;  and  the  iron  beams  between 
the  colnnans  serve  equally  for  the  presses 
on  each  side.  The  whole  has  therefore  a 
magniflcent  appearance.  The  eight  presses 
will  strike  more  than  19,000  coins  in  an 
hoar,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each." 

MINT,  of  MENTHA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  heibaceous  plants,  whose  roots  are  pe- 
rennial, used  tor  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  nineteen  species,  all 
of  which  contain  much  essential  oil,  and 
have  an  ag^reeable  odour.  To  the  taste 
thef  are  bitter,  aromatic,  and  pungent. 
The  mentha  piperita,  or  peppermint,  is  the 
most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account,  is 
most  generally  employed  in  medicine.  The 
Mentha  viridie,  or  spearmint,  is  milder,  and 
more  commonly  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
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superior  agent  to  whom  He  delegated  the 
power.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  a  mira- 
cle was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert 
an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  nature 
might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God :  but 
miracles,  says  he,  are  designed  to  convert 
idolaters,  and  the  superstitious,  who  have 
acknowledged  a  deity,  but  erred  in  the 
manner  of  adoring  him ;  because  no  light 
of  nature  extends  so  far  as  fully  to  declare 
the  will  and  true  worship  of  God.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  miracles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a  neglect 


of  the  existence  of  a  moral  system :  when 
it  is  objected  that  they  are  against  the 
"  usual  course  of  nature,"  that  is,  against 
all  we  know  of  the  government  of  God,  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  moral  govemmfent,  and  that 
experience  as  folly  proves  the  existence  and 
nature  of  this  sovemmeut,  as  of  the  physi- 
cal system  of  the  world. 

MIEAGE,  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction,  and  which  consists  in 
the  unusual  elevation  or  apparent  approxi- 
mation of  coasts,  mountuiu,  ships,  or  other 
objects,  accompanied  by  inverted  images  of 
the  same     The  appearance  presented  is 
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rays  of  light;  or  convex,  for  thepurpose  of 
diverginjir  ^e  ny*  of  light.  The  objects 
viewed  m  convex  mirrors  are  dihiinished, 
but  seen  in  an  erect  position,  and  appear  to 
emanate  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror: 
this  point,  which  is  its  focus,  will  be  half 
the  radius  of  convexity  behind  the  surface, 
and  is  called  the  negative  or  imaoinary  focus 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is  called 
real.— It  is  probable  that  brasen  mirrors 
were  the  first  kind  used,  but  silver  reflects 
the  most,  though  it  is  too  expensive  a  ma- 
terial for  common  use;  most  metals,  how- 
ever, and  even  wood  gilded  and  polished, 
will  reflect  very  powvfuUy ;  but  since  the 
invention  of  glass,  and  the  application  of 
quicksilver  to  it,  it  has  been  universally 
employed  for  plain  mirrors  in  houses. 

MISC£LLA'N£iE,the  term  given  to  one 
of  LinuKus's  natural  order  of  plants,  com- 
prehending such  as  were  not  included  in 
the  other  orders. 

MISCH'NA,  or  MIST^A,  the  code  or  col- 
lection  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also  ano- 
ther not  written,  which  was  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  doctors  of  the  syna- 
gogue, till  through  their  dispersion  they 
were  in  danger  of  departing  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  when  it  was  judged 
proper  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

MISD£M£AN'OUIl,in  Uw,  a  minor  of- 
fence,  or  one  of  less  magnitude  than  that 
which  is  generally  designated  a  erime,  the 
latter  beinj^  in  common  usage,  made  to  de- 
note an  o&nce  of  a  more  atrocious  cha- 
racter. 
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MISBEE'RE,  a  title  nven  to  the  Slst 
pulm.  naaallT  called  the  Fsalm  of  Mercy. 

MIS'LETOE  [vi$eum  album),  in  botany, 
a  plant  whidi  alwart  powa  on  trees,  and 
waa  formerly  thoaght,  on  that  account,  to 
be  an  excrescence  of  the  tree;  but  it  has 
been  found  to  be  propagated  by  the  seed  or 
berry  which  is  ooaveyedby  the  missel  thrush 
finum  one  tree  to  another :  probabW  the  vis- 
eons  part  of  the  berry  sticks  to  his  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  disen|page  himself 
firom  it  by  striking  nis  beak  against  the  bark 
of  the  tree^  the  benj  sticks  to  the  latter; 
and  if  it  hi^ipen  to  hgbt  on  a  smooth  part, 
it  will  take  root,  and  sprout  out  the  next 
winter.  The  misletoe  was  held  sacred  bj 
the  Druids,  because  they  bad  an  extraordi- 
nary reverence  ibr  the  number  three;  and 
not  only  the  berries,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
ndslcto^  grow  in  clusters' of  three  united 
on  one  stalk.  Its  growing  upon  the  oak, 
their  sacred  tree,  was  doubuesa  another 
oausB  of  its  veneration.  When  the  end  of 
the  year  approached,  the  Druids  marched 
with  great  solemnity  to  gather  the  misletoe 
of  the  oeJk,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 
inviting  all  the  world  to  assist  them  at  this 
ceremony,  with  these  words :  **  The  new 
year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  misletoe.". 

MISNO'MBB,  in  law,  a  misnaming  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  christian 
name  of  a  person  should  always  be  perfect, 
but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  reprd  to  sur- 
names, a  small  mistake  in  which  will  be 
overlooked. 

MISPRI&riON,  in  law,  anv  high  offence 
under  the  degree  of  ei^ital,  out  Mnlering 
thereon^-'~irMiir<«ioM  ^f  trtaton  consists 
in  a  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason,  without  assenting  to  it.  Mispri- 
sions are  called  lugative,  when  they  consist 
in  the  concealment  of  something  that  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  and  poritive,  when  they  con- 
sist in  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

MIS'SAL,  in  the  Bomish  church,  the  book 
which  contains  the  pravers  and  ceremonies 
of  the  mass.  Some  early  missals  are  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  are  objects  of  biblio- 


MISSATIA,  the  money  paid  to  a  Catho- 
lic priest  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead. 

MISSIL'IA,  in  antiquity,  were  a  certain 
kind  of  largesses  thrown  amongst  the  Bo- 
man  people,  such  as  small  coins  of  gold  or 
silver,  sweetmeats,  Ac  Sometimes  ani- 
mals, as  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  were 
let  loose  to  be  eanght  and  carried  off  by  the 
populace. 

MIS'SIO,  among  the  Bomans,  was  a  full 
discharge  p^ven  to  a  soldier  after  twenty- 
years'  service,  and  differed  firom  the  etaue- 
Urati9,  which  was  a  discharge  firom  duty 
aAer  seventeen  years'  service.— -Mm  also 
signified  a  rescue  sent  by  the  emperor  or 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  to  a 
wounded  gladiator. 

MIS'SIONS  and  MIB'SIONABIES.  All 
religious  communities,  firom  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  have  endeavoured  to 
propante  their  tenets,  not  by  the  force  of 
arms,  out  by  the  persuasive  precepts  of  the 


Gospel ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  comer  of 
the  nabitable  globe  which  has  not  been  pe- 
netrated by  men  expressly  sent  out  to  carry 
its  glad  tidings  to  pagan  nations.  Foremost 
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MITBA,  in  antiquity,  a  cap  or  covering 
for  the  hMd,  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
sometimes  by  the  men,  but  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  in  them,  es- 
'  'ly  when  it  was  tied  upon  their  heads. 


pecially 
Amongs 


Amongst  the  Greeks  mitra  was  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  made  of  brass,  lined 
with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin,  under 

the  coat  of  maiL        

MITBAXES  YALTTTLJE.  in  anatomy, 
two  valves  situated  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  at  the  ingress  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  serring  to  hinder  the  ingress  and  re- 
gress  of  the  blood  f^om  the  heart  into  the 
veins  a^ain,  while  they  are  constricted. 

MI'TRE,  a  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on 
the  head  by  bishops  and  certain  abbots 
on  solemn  occasions ;  being  a  sort  of  cap, 
pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  The  high  priest 
among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre  or  bonnet  on 
.  his  head.  The  inferior  priests  among  the 
Jews  had  likewise  their  mitres,  but  in  what 

Earticulars  they  differed  firom  that  of  the 
igh  priest  is  at  this  time  uncertain.  Some 
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writers  contend  that  the  ancient  bishops 
wore  mitres,  but  this  also  admits  of  consi- 
derable doubt.  Among  the  nrimitive  Chris- 
tians, there  was  a  class  or  young  women 
who  professed  a  state  of  virginity  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  who  wore  a 
purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction. His  holiness  the  pope  has  four 
different  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  richly 
adorned,  according  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  worn.  The 
cardinals  anciently  wore  mitres,  and  some 
canons  of  cathedrals  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
mitre.  According  to  several  authors,  it  was 
at  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and  when 
worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as  indicative 
of  effeminacy. 

MITTIMUS,  in  law,  a  precept  or  com- 
mand iu  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
officer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of 
a  prison,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
of  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime  un- 
til he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

MIXED  BODY,  m  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry,  that  which  is  compounded  of  diffe- 
rent elements  or  principles ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  distin^ished  from  $imple  or  e/«- 
mentary,  or  bodies  consisting  of  one  prin- 
ciple only. 

MIXTURE,  in  pharmacy,  a  liquid  medi- 
cine which  receives  into  its  composition 
not  only  extracts,  salts,  and  other  sub- 
stances dissolvable  in  water,  but  powders, 
&c.,  which  are  not  dissolvable. 

MNEMONICS,  the  art  of  assisting  the 
memory— an  art  which,  when  founded  on  a 
simple  system,  is  of  incalculable  use  to  all 
persons,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  studyhistory  and  the  sciences  to 
advantage.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  mnemonics;  according  to 
some,  the  science  came  from  the  East  to 
the  Greeks;  others  consider  the  poet  Si- 
monides  as   the  inventor  of  them. — The 

Erincipal  difficulty  in  attaining  a  competent 
nowledge  of  history,  consists  in  retaining 
the  dates  of  the  several  epochas,  eras,  &c. 
to  which  the  principal  occurrences  in  his- 
tory belong ;  but  this  difficulty  is  consider- 
ably  obviated  by  "  memorial  lines,"  made 
up  of  artificial  words,  invented,  or  adopted 
by  Dr.  Grey,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Memoria 


MOCHA-STOKE,  in  mineralojcy,  den- 
dritic agate;  a  mineral,  in  the  interior  of 
which  appear  delineations  of  shrubs  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  which  are  either  of  a 
brown,  black,  or  green  colour.  In  some 
cases  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  but  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  oe 
vegetable  fibres,  sometimes  retaining  their 
natural  form  and  colour,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  a  ferruginous  crust. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD  {turdutpolyffloitM), 
the  American  thrush.  Although  this  bird 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  feathered  tribe 
in  America  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  it  is 
much  sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
imitative  powers.  Its  own  natural  song  is 
bold,  full,  and  exceedingly  varied ;  but  in 
addition  to  the  fullness  and  melody  of  its 
ori^nal  notes,  it  has  the  faculty  of  imi- 
taung  the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  flrom  the 
humming-bird  to  the  eagle.  In  measure 
and  accent  it  faithfully  follows  its  OTigi- 
nals,  while  in  force  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression it  gpreatly  improves  upon  them. 
A  bvstander  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on 
a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his 
utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  the  mocking- 
bird's imitations. 

MODE,  in  metaphysics,  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  a  thing's  existence,  which  is  either 
simple  or  mixed.  Simple  modes  are  only 
combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea: 
thus  by  adding  units  together,  in  distinct 
separate  collections,  we  come  by  all  the 
several  modes  of  numbers,  as  a  dozen,  a 
9core,  a  thousand,  &c.  Mixed  modes,  on 
the  contrary,  arc  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  different  kinds,  as  beauty,  which 
consists  in  a  certain  composition  of  colour 
and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder. 
—^Et$ential,  or  tnwparable  Modet,  are  at- 
tributes without  which  the  substance  can- 
not subsist,  as  wisdom,  &c.  in  God,  &c. 

Non-*$*ential,  or  separable  Modes,  are  attri- 
butes affecting  created  substances,  and 
affixed  thereto  as  long  as  is  necessary,  as 

coldness  in  water,  &c. Mode,  in   munic, 

a  regular  disposition  of  the  tunc  in  relation 
to  certain  principal  sounds,  which  are  called 
the  essential  chords  of  the  bass,  or  the  es- 
sential sounds  of  the  mode. ^The  word 

mode  is  applicable  also  to  particular  acts,  or 
a  series  of  acts,  or  to  the  common  usage  of 
a  place  or  people.  We  say,  this  person  has 
a  particular  mode  of  dressing  his  hair ;  that 
one  has  a  certain  mode  of  walking,  &c. ;  or, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  usual 
mode  of  Uring. 

MOD'EL,  an  original  pattern,  or  the 
shape  or  design  of  anything  in  miniature : 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
teiial,  for  the  more  correct  execution  of 
some  great  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of 
the  efrect  to  be  produced.  Liring  models, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  varieties  of  expression,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  human  form, 
are  provided  in  all  academies  for  painting. 

MODERA'TOB,  a  person  who  presides 
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at  a  pablie  RHembly,  to  propose  queationi, 
preserve  order,  ana  reeulate  the  proceed* 
mgs.  Thus  the  preaident  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ia  styled 
the  moderator. 

MOD'ESTT.  that  amiable  state  of  feeling 
which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  m 
one's  own  qualities,  and  manifests  itself  in 
unobtrusive  manners— conceding  to  others 
all  due  honour  and  respect,  and  assaminsr 
less  to  one's  self  than  others  are  disposed 
to  jield.  Though  it  may  partly  arise  from 
timidity  and  diffidence,  genuine  and  unaf- 
fected modesty  is  mainly  derived  firom  true 
humility  and  purity  of  mind— the  sources 
of  honour  and  human  excellence. 

MODIPICA'TION,  in  phUosophy,  that 
which  modifies  a  thing,  or  gives  it  this  or 
that  manner  of  being.  Quantity  and  quality 
are  accidents  which  modify  all  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  Spinosa's  system,  all  the  bqnga 
that  compose  the  universe  are  only  so  many 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  and  it  is  the  different  arrange- 
ment and  situation  of  their  parts,  that 
make  all  the  difference  between  them. 

MODIL'LION,  in  architecture,  an  oma> 
ment  in  the  cornice  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  columns ;  a  sort  of  bracket 
serving  to  support  the  projectore  of  the 
larmier  or  drip. 

MO'DIUS,  a  Roman  dry  measure  for  all 
sorts  of  grain,  containing  S3  heminm  or  16 
*extarH,  or  onC' third  of  the  umphm-a, 
amounting  to  an  English  peck. 

MO'DO  ET  FOI^BfA  (in  manner  and 
form),  in  law,  are  words  fluently  used 
in  pleadings,  &c  and  particnlariy  in  a  de- 
fendant's answer,  wherein  he  denies  to  have 
done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  as  affirmed 
by  the  plaintiff. 

MODULATION,  in  ransic,  the  art  of 
composing  agreeable  to  the  laws  prescribed 
by  any  particular  key,  or  of  changing  the 
mode  or  key.  Also  the  regular  progression 
of  several  parts  through  the  sounds  that 
are  in  the  uarmony  of  any  particular  key, 
as  well  as  the  proceeding  naturally  and 
regularly  ftom.  one  key  to  another.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  proper  to  modulate  so  often  as  in  those 
which  have  to  express  violent  and  great 
passions.  Where  everything  relating  to 
expression  is  considerea,  modulation  also 
must  be  so  determined  by  the  expression, 
that  each  single  idea  in  the  melody  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  tone  that  is  most  proper  for  it. 

MOIXULE,  in  architecture,  a  certain 
measure,  taken  at  pleasure,  for  regulating 
the  proportions  of  columns,  and  the  sym- 
metry or  disposition  of  the  whole  buildmg. 
The  usual  module  of  a  column  is  its  senu- 
diometer  at  the  base. 

MO'DUS,  an  equivalent  in  money,  land  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  given  to  the  mi- 
nister or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  heu 
of  tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  tMdu$  deei- 
mandi,  though  tKodua  alone  is  generally  used. 

MaDUS  OPERAN'DI,  a  Latin  phrase, 
signifying  the  way  or  method  by  which  an 
operation  or  penbrmance  of  any  land  is 
effected. 


MOGUL',  the  name  of  a  jMrince  or  em- 
peror of  a  nation  in  Asia  caUed  Moguls  or 
Monguls. 

MCrHAIB,  the  hair  of  a  goat,  which  in- 
habits the  mountains  in  Uie  vicinity  of 
Angora  in  Turkey,  of  which  the  natives 
make  the  cloth  called  camleta  or  mohair. 

MO'HAIE-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a  pe- 
culiar species  or  Foluta,  resembling  on  the 
surface  mohair,  or  a  close  web  of  the  silk- 

^MOHAM'MEDANS.      [See   Mabo- 

MBTANS.] 

MOI'DORE,  a  Portuguese  coin  equal  to 
37*.  sterling* 

MOLA'RES,  or  Dkhtbs  Mouibbs,  MoUtr 
ttetk,  in  anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  some- 
times called  the  grinders. Molar  gland*, 

two  salival  glands,  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth. 

MOLE,  a  mound  or  massive  work  formed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of 
coffer-dams,  extended  in  a  nght  line  or  as 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  before  a  port,  which  it 
serves  to  defend  firom  the  riolent  impulse  of 
the  waves ;  thus  protecting  sbips  in  a  har- 
bour. The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
harbour  itself.  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind 
of  mausoleum,  built  like  a  round  tower  on 
a  square  base,  insulated,  encompassed  with 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

MOLE,  in  soology,  a  small  animal  of  the 

Snus  Tulpa,  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
igth,  which,  in  search  of  worms  or  other 
insects,  forms  a  road  just  under  the  surfaced 
of  the  ground,  raisin|;  the  soil  into  a  little 
ridge.  Ita  conformation  enables  it  to  bur- 
row vrith  (Trent  ease;  it  has  no  external 
ears;  and  its  eyes  are  so  minute,  and  so 
concealed  by  its  fitr,  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  without 
these  important  organs.  Moles  live  in 
pairs,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  J^eoes  where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  soft.  The  females 
bring  forth  four  or  five  young,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  parents  eonstmct  a 
habitation,  or  nest,  with  great  diligence 

and  ingenuity. Mole-hill,  a  little  mound 

or  elevation  of  earth  throvm  up  by  luoles 
working  under  ground. 

MaLE-CRICKET,  in  entomology,  en 
insect  of  the  genus  GrjfUue,  noted  for  its 
rapidity  in  burrowing,  as  well  as  for  iu  de- 
structiveness  in  gardens.  The  female  fwms 
a  nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  deposits  in  it  nearly  150  eggs,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  greatest  care  is 
taken.  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated,  ave- 
nues and  intrenchments  surround  it;  there 
are  also  numerous  winding  passages  which 
lead  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  environed  by  a 
ditch,  which  presenta  an  impassable  barrier 
to  most  insects.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  mole-crickets  remove  their  nesta  to 
so  great  a  depth  in  the  earth  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  the  frost.  When  the  mild 
season  returns,  they  raise  it  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  the  warm  weather,  and  at 
last  elevate  it  so  near  the  surfeoe  as  to  per- 
mit the  sun  and  air  to  act  on  it.  The  mtile 
has  a  chirp,  or  low  jarring  note,  which  may 
be  heard  in  the  evening  or  night. 
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MO'LECtJLES,  the  smallest  particles 
into  trhich  a  mass  can  be  conceived  to  be 
divided.  They  are  either  integrant  or  eon- 
atUuent;  the  former  being  the  smallest 
panicle  into  which  a  simple  body  can  be 
conceived  to  be  divided,  or  into  which  a 
comi)oand  body  can,  without  being  resolved 
into  its  elements ;  the  latter  are  the  mole- 
cules of  each  element  which  form  an  inte- 
grant molecule  of  a  compooBd. 

MOLLTJS'CA,  in  zoologj,  a  class  of  ani- 
mttls  whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  an  in- 
ternal skeleton,  or  articulated  covering. 
Some  of  them  breathe  by  lungs,  others  by 
uills ;  some  live  on  land,  others  in  water. 
Some  are  testaceous  or  provided  with  shells, 
as  the  snail,  others  naked.  Most  of  the 
moltusca  are  possessed  of  great  irritability, 
frequently  continuing  apparently  alive  after 
they  are  cut  asunder.  Some  produce  their 
young  alive,  wliiie  others  are  oviparous. 
The  OSes  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex- 
tremely varied :  many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  otuera  supply  nutritious 
prey  for  birds  and  fishes. 

MOLYB'DENA,  in  mineralogy.  An  ore  of 
tnoljfbdenum,  a  mineral  of  a  |ieeuliar  form, 
and  sometimes  confounded  vnih  plttmbaco. 

MOLYBDENUM,  in  mineralogy,  « 
metal     obtained  only    in  sm«ll  separati 

flobnles,  of  a  blackisb,  brilliant  colour, 
t  unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 

forms  with  them  brittle  compounds. 

The  molybdie  acid  has  a  shiun  metallic 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  androrms  salts 
with  alkaline  bases. 

MOMEN'TUM,  in  mechanics,  the  power 
displayed  by  any  body  in  a  certain  direction, 
always  measured  by  the  veloeity,  and  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  thns  number  of 
atoms ;  and,  therefore,  is  as  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  quantity. 

MON'ADE,  an  atom  no  longer  divlrible. 

MONADELPH'IA,  in  botany,  the  six- 
teenth clasi  of  the  Linnsan  system  of 
plants,  containing  eight  orders,  triandriu, 
ptntandriOt  oetandria,  enneandriOt  decan. 
drift,  endeeandria,  dodeeandria,  and  jM2y«m- 
drUi,  with  the  stamens  united  into  one 
body  by  the  filaments. 

MONAITDRIA,  in  botany,  the  ftnkt  elasa 
of  plants,  vrith  only  one  stamen  or  nude 
part  in  each  flower.  The  monandria  are 
subdivided  into  two  orders,  monandrlu- 
monogynia,  and  monandria-digynia,  accord- 
ing as  they  contain  one  or  two  styles. 

MON'ABCUY,  a  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  single 
person.  Where  the  monarch  is  invested 
with  an  absolute  power,  the  monarchy  ia 
termed  deapotie:  where  the  supreme  power 
is  virtually  in  the  laws,  though  the  majesty 
^ -_.  .,  -   ..,,..,      .^ 
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monks tir  nuns;  and  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regulations 
prescribed  by  their  founders.  Monasteries 
were  first  founded  in  the  deserts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  Antony,  commonly  called  the 
Oteat,  collected  a  number  ci  hermits,  about 
the  vear  8M,  who,  for  the  sake  of  eujoyintr 
the  benefits  of  retirement  firom  the  world 
in  each  othen'  society,  built  their  huts 
from  each  other,  and  performed  their  devo- 
tional ezereises  in  common,  as  the  monks 
of  FalesUne  did  at  a  later  period,  and  as 
those  of  Abyssinia  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  number  of  monasteries  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  rich  eatates  of  the  establish- 
ments which  were  deserted  by  the  monks 
and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  were  in 
part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  his 
ovm  use,  and  partly  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing and  supportinjj^  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  Of  education.  In  Cathdie  coun- 
tries, they  retained  their  originai  constitu- 
tion till  the  18th  centun;  but  from  the 
influence  of  the  qiirit  of  tne  agit,  they  sank 
in  the  publie  eetimation,  and  were  obliged* 
as  the  pupal  power  diminished,  to  sumnit 
to  tnany  restnetions  imposed  on  them  by 
Catholic  prinees,  or  to  purehaae  immunity 
at  a  high  price. 

MONDAY,  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
■o  called  from  being  anciently  saered  to 
the  moon. 

MONETA'RII,  in  antiquity,  officers  of 
the  mint  amongst  the  BiMnans,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  management  of  the  metal 
and  stamping  the  eoia. 

MON'BY,  the  portable  and  standard 
equivalent  for  commodities,  labour,  and 
▼akues  transferred.  It  consists  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  or  of  pa- 
per money  or  moneys  of  aooount.  Among 
modem  commercial  nations,  gold,  sUver, 
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nently  preventing  a  scarcity  of  money,  is 
to  improve  the  state  of  internal  and  do- 
mestic industry;  and  their  opinion  is 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation,  who  believe 
that  a  mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to 
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derelop  a  healthy  vtate  of  domestic  mda«> 
try;  for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production. — In  the 
most  ancient  times,  it  u  certain,  all  com- 
merce was  managed  by  way  of  barter.  There 
was  always  a  Decessitr,  however,  for  a  sort 
of  common  measure,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  Talne  of  commodities.  The  first  inha- 
bitants  of  the  earth  were  almost  all  shep< 
herds  and  husbandmen:  they  therefore 
made  that  common  measure  to  consist  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  flocks,  which  was 
considered  tanquam  pretimm  minau:  and 
any  commodity  was  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  sheep,  o&en,  &c.  It  was  afterwards 
found  more  expedient  to  express  the  va- 
lue of  most  commodities  by  bits  of  lea- 
ther, which  by  their  marks  showed  the 
number  of  beasts  they  were  worth.  This 
was  the  first  money,  and  the  origin  of  all 
*"■*  -loney  was  not  nsedatRome 
sar  after  the  building  of  the 
was  first  coined  in  the  year 
consulship  of  Nero  and  Sa- 
I  Caesar  was  the  first  whose 
)ed  upon  money,  by  order  of 
!  first  coined  money  regularly 
iperly  so  called  amongst  the 
e  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
E  given  him  by  Antiochus  8i- 
detes,  to  coin  monev  of  his  own  in  Jndea. 
Payments,  before  tnis,  had  always  been 
made  by  weight :  hence  the  correspondence 
between  the  names  of  their  sums  and  the 
names  of  their  weights.  The  English  word 
money  is  derived  from  the  Latin  moneta, 
which  was  a  name  given  to  money  by^  (he 
Romans,  because  they  kept  their  silver 
money  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 

MON'ITOR,  in  zoolory,  a  genus  of  large 
lizards,  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
none  on  the  palate ;  most  of  them  have  the 
tail  compressed  laterally:  thev  derive  their 
name  from  a  popular  belief  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  They  are 
found  m  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  species  much  larger  than 
any_  now  existing,  nave  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  Europe. 

MONITORY  Lettert,  are  letters  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition,  sent  from  an  ecclesi* 
astical  Judge,  upon  information  of  scandals 
and  abuses  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
court. 

MONK,  one  of  a  religious  society  who 
dwells  in  a  monastery,  nndcr  a  vow  of  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  the  order  he  belongs  to. 
MON'KEY,  the  general  name  of  the  ape, 
baboon,  and  simia  tribe,  the  several  vane- 
ties  of  which  are  principally  found  in  the 
tropical  climates.  They  inhabit  forests  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and,  though  mischie- 
▼otts  and  filthy,  their  manners  are  fantas- 
tical and  interesting.  They  have  hands  like 
man,  and  can  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they 
practise  no  arts  beyond  what  are  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  They  are 
affectionate  to  their  young,  and  often  exhibit 
great  sagacity.  Most  of  the  species  are  gre- 
garious, associating  in  large  troops;  out 
each  troop  is  invariably  formed  of  the  same 


species.    They  throw  missiles  with  great 

dexterity,  and  live  on  vegetables. Man- 

ken,  •  machine  nsed  for  drivii^  large  i^les 
of  wood. 

MONKSHOOD,  or  Actiute,  in  botany,  a 
poisonous  plant  b«uing  a  fine  bine  flower. 

M0N0'CER08,in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
new  constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

MON'OCHORD,  a  musical  instmment 
originally  having  but  one  string,  as  its  name 
imports ;  but  it  is  now  generally  constructed 
with  two^  by  means  of  which  the  musician 
is  better  eusbled  to  try  the  proportions  of 
sounds  and  intervals,  and  judge  of  the  har- 
mony of  two  tempered  notes. 

MONOCHROMATIC,  in  optics,  pre- 
sentins  rays  of  light  of  one  colour  only. 

MOJlOCHROME,  an  ancient  mode  of 
painting  in  which  only  one  colour  is  used. 
The  most  numerous  monuments  existing  of 
this  kind  of  painting  are  on  terra  cotta. 

OiONOCOTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
with  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe. 

M0N0CTJLU8,  agenus  of  water  insects, 
of  which  there  are  about  fifty 


[J 


works. 

MON'OGRAPH,  a  treatise  on  a  ungle 
subject  in  literature  or  science. 

MONOGYN'IA,  in  botany,  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  comprehending  plants 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a 
flower. 

MONOLrrmC,  consisting  of  a  single 
stone.  Some  striking  specimens  of  mono- 
lithic temples  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  among  that  an- 
cient people. 

MONOLOGUE,  a  dramatic  scene,  in 
which  a  person  appears  alone  on  the  stagey 
and  soliloquizes. 

MONOMA'NIA,  the  name  given,  by  some 
physicians,  to  that  form  of  mania  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
idea. 

MONOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  or  quan- 
titv  that  has  but  one  namc^  or  consists  of 
only  one  member. 
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MONOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  flowers  that  have  only  one  petal 
or  flower-leaf. 

MONOPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  haxing 
but  one  leaf. 

MONOPHTSITE,  one  who  maintains 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  uature,  «ir 
that  the  human  and  the  divine  nature  were 
so  united  aa  to  form  one  nature  only. 

M  ONOP'OLY,an  exclosive  right,  secured 
to  one  or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture;  or  the 
sole  power  of  vending  any  species  of  g^oods, 
obtained  either  bv  engrossing  the  articles 
in  market  by  purcuase,  or  by  a  license  from 
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'  parts  not  necessary  thereto. 

MONTEM,   a 'singular    custom    Ions 
I  maintained  at  Eton  on  Whit-Tuesdity  every 


third  year.  The  scholars  of  the  college 
marched  in  procession  to  Salt  hill,  where 
their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recited  a 
passage  from  some  ancient  authur.  The 
young  gentlemen,  called  ault-bearera,  wlio 
were  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  dis- 
persed  in  various  directions,  to  collect  mo- 
ney  from  all  passengers,  not  allowing  any 
one  to  pass  without  giving  something.  The 
money  thus  collected,  which  usually 
amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds,  was 
given  to  the  captaiu,  to  enable  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  one  of  the  universities. 
The  royal  family  generally  attended  the 
cereipnny.    It  was  ab<iIiKhed  in  1843. 

MONTH,  in  chronology,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  year,  otherwise  called  a  calendar  month, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  astronomical 
month,  which  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A 
aolar  month,  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  a  whole  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
IS  30  days,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  b  seconds ; 
a  lunar  month,  or  the  period  of  one  luna- 
tion,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3 
secAids.  The  Romans  used  lunar  months, 
and  made  them  alternately  of  29  and  30 
days;  and  they  marked  the  days  of  each 
month  by  three  terms,  viz.  eaUnda,  nones, 
and  idea.  A  citil  or  common  month  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  used,  either  having  no 
regard  to  the  sohur  or  lunar  months,  As 
those  of  the  E<prptians  in  their  equal  year, 
of  the  Romans  m  the  year  of  Romulus,  &c., 
or  coming  pretty -near  to  the  solar  astrono- 
mical month,  as  the  Julian. — In  the  year 
there  are  twelve  solar  months,  aud  thirteen 
lunar  months.  In  popular  language,  four 
weeks  are  called  a  month,  being  nearly  the 
lenprth  of  the  lunar  month. 

MONTMARTRITE,  m  mineralogy,  a 
compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  as  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  nt  Montmartre,  near  Paris. 

MONUMENT,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing or  erection  of  any  kind,  destined  to 
preserve  the  memory  or  achievements  of 
the  person  who  raised  it,  or  for  whom  it 
was  raised ;  as  a  triumphal  arch,  a  mauso- 

leu '^       -•*'         -      '    ^c. 
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dia  40  feet 

hie  t  being 

em  basso 

rel  al  stair 

of  uuusik  luoruic  ui  •»»  BLcp&      AV  was  begun 

in  1671,  but  was  not  completed  till  1677; 
stone  being  scarce^  and  the  restoration  of 
London  and  its  cathedral  swallowing  up 
the  produce  of  the  quarries.  Mr.  Elmes,  in 
his  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  archi- 
tect, tells  us  that  the  Monument  was  "  at 
first  used  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  astronomical  experiments,  btu  was 
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abandoned  on  acconnt  of  Ua  tibrationa 
being  too  great  for  the  nicety  required  in 
their  obaerrations.  Thia  ooooaioned  a  re- 
port that  it  was  unsafe:  but  its  scientillc 
eonstruction  may  bid  defiance  to  the  at- 
tacks of  all  bat  earthquakes  for  eenturies." 
MOOD  (somedmes  written  aied*) ,  in  gram- 
mar, the  manner  of  forming  a  Terb,  or  the 
manner  of  the  verb's  inflections,  so  aa  to 
express  the  different  forms  and  manners  of 
the  action,  or  the  different  intentions  of  the 


through  a  number  of  years,  have  put  the 
existence  of  these  beyond  dispute :  DChroter 
has  even  undertaken  to  determine  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  in  the  moon.  The 
two  heitrhts  on  the  southern  lunb  which 
he  callea  Leibnitg  and  Dnfet,  he  measured 
by  means  of  the  shade  which  they  cast, 
knowinr,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  eleva- 
tion with  regard  to  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  36,660  feet  high. ^The  various  ap- 
pearances which  the  moon  periodically  pre- 
sents in  the  different  parts  of  its  revolution, 
are  termed  pJuun,  and  arise  flrom  the  dif- 
ferent positions  which  its  opaque  mass  as 
sumes  m  relation  to  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon  are 
said  to  be  in  conjunction),  she  presents  her 
unillumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
nothing  of  it.  In  this  state  it  Is  called  the 
new  sMwa.  Four  days  after  the  time  of  new 
moon,  it  has  receded  4fi*  from  the  sun;  and 
now  a  portion  of  the  fflnmined  surface  is 
seen  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  with  the  horns 
tovrards  the  sun.  After  about  eight  days,  it 
has  departed  90"  ftrom  the  sun,  and  sliows 
a  bright  semi-circular  diskt  in  this  state 
the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  her  Jlni  q^marier. 
The  moon  now  assumes  more  and  more  of  • 
circular  figure,  until,  about  fifteen  days  after 
the  time  of  new  moon,  when  it  stands  di> 
rectly  opposite  the  sun,  it  presents  a  com- 
plete circular  disk :  this  is  the  fnU  m«<mi, 
rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shining 
through  the  whole  night.  From  the  day 
of  full  moon  it  decreases  virith  each  succes- 
sive day,  on  the  side  most  fistant  from  the 
sun,  as  It  is  now  approaching  that  luminary 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  before  departed,  gr«> 
duaDy  assuming  the  sickle  riiape,  with  the 
horns,  however,  turned  firom  the  sun<— The 
new  moons  or  first  days  of  every  month, 
'     ■    *  ;Bt  tb(    ' 


were  kept  as  festivals  amongst  the  Jewst 
and  Uiey  were  celebrated  with  sound  of 
trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrifice. 
We  know  also  that  the  lull  moon  waa  held 
favourable  for  any  underukiugs  by  the 
Spartans :  and  no  motive  could  induce  them 
to  enter  upon  an  expedition,  march  an  army, 
or  attack  an  enemy  till  the  full  of  the  moon. 
—The  moon  was  8Ui»po8ed,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  to  preside  over  childbirth. 

To  the  foregomg  notice  of  our  sateliite^ 
we  subjoin  the  following  article,  which  has 
both  novelty  and  interest  to  recommend  it, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Athenttum: — **  Geology  oftko 
Jlftfon.— Captain  Portlock,  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dubun,  being  of  opi* 
nion  tnat  information  aa  to  the  origmal  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  earth  night  be 
obtained  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  conditioB 
of  some  other  planetary  body,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  on  the  aubjeet; 
the  following  la  the  Doctor's  Intenatinf 
reply— 

'Feb. 7.1839.    Observatory, Amuu^ 

*My  dear  Sir,— My  general  notion  is  that 
you  are  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  moon 
as  evidence  of  the  absence  w  voeatkerim^. 
The  sharpness  of  ita  rocks  and  peaks  » 
quite  surinrlaiBg;  for  every  angle  and  edge 
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■tick  out  with  a  ruggednesa  that  ia,  perhaps, 
the  thing  which  nrst  strike*  an  obaerrer 
with  a  acDae  of  the  wide  difference  between 
that  j^be  and  the  earth.  It  alone  would 
show  that  air  and  water  are  absent,  had  we 
no  other  evidence.  Bat  you  are,  I  think,  in 
error,  when  yon  infer  from  the  peat  height 
of  Inuar  mountains,  the  DTobaole  quantity 
of  the  wearing  down  wbich  our  earthly 
peak*  hmye  suffered.  The  moon  has  less 
attractiye  force  than  belongs  to  our  planet, 
so  that  the  same  elevating  force  would  do 
about  twenty  times  as  much  work ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elevating  forces  were  far  more  energetic. 
Indeed,  I  regard  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  as  strong  ^kvsumption  against  Mr. 
Lyell's  notion,  that  the  energ^y  m  volcanic 


action  is  as  powerful  now  as  it  was  in  the 
primeval  epochs  of  our  planet.  No  vol* 
canic  action  is  now  at  work  in  the  moon ; 
bat  we  see  that  it  was  once  raging  with  nn- 
controllable  fury,  and  on  the  most  pro- 
digious scale.  There,  it  has  actually  worn 
itself  out ;  here,  I  think,  we  may  assume 
that  it  has  merely  expended  most  of  its 
force.  I  may  here  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
matter  which  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  on  the 
surface  of  our  satellite.  The  mountains  of 
earthly  shape  are  some  pretty  high,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  said  Apennines  being, 
according  to  the  best  authority,  sometiiing 
under  17,000  feet  above  the  plains  from 
which  it  rises ;  but  this  is  a  rare  instance, 
and  very  few  reach  6,000.  They  are  of  as- 
tonishing steepness.  But  the  King  moun- 
tains, or  craters,  are  much  stranger  affairs. 
Take,  for  instance,  Tycho,  that  bright  spot 
in  the  south-east  Quarter,  from  which  the 
rays  seem  to  run.  It  is  fifty  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  16,000  feet  deep,  surrounded  by 
broad  terraces  within,  nna  with  a  centru 
mountain  about  5,000  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  lunar  mountains  are  200  milei>  diameter, 
and  one  nearly  of  this  size,  22,(MK)  feet  deep. 
What  a  paroxysm  it  must  have  been  tliat 
hollowed  out  this  monstrous  crater !  Ub- 
serve  that  all  these  craters  are  depressed 
below  the  lunar  surface,  the  elevation  of 
their  walls  above  it  being  in  general  but 
half  their  depth  below  it ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  became  of  the  immense  quantity 

of  materials  th"' '  *- —  "- —  "-'nwu 

out  of  them.  the 

walls,  if  demoli  es; 

bm  this  (in  Ty(  nly 

not  always  the  ogw 

nise  heaps  of  (  3ut 

we  do  find  a  eu  nes 

— thoae  raya  to  led 

■•  diverging  tn  liey 

are  peculiarly  h..o_., ted 

above  the  lunar  surface,  and  give  the  idea 
of  a  fiuid  which  had  ran  out  in  currents, 
and  produced  some  chemical  change  in  the 
Boil  ovet  which  it  passed.  As  these  rays 
are  themselves  bristled  vrith  craters,. these 
latter  mnst  have  been  of  subsequent  forma- 
The  long  lines  terminatm|p  •-  *' 


some  crater,  they  were  more  probably  the 
track  of  volcanic  fluids,  which,  however, 
must  have  been  quite  different  from  our 
lavas,  and,  perhaps,  have  played  some  part 
in  the  absorption  (^  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
and  the  removal  of  its  seas.  In  genenl  the 
large  craters  are  far  more  brilliant  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  moon,  and  the  com- 
parative  obscurity  of  the  teat  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  volcanic  action  there.  On 
earth,  I  believe,  our  present  volcanic  pro- 
ducts are  but  little  reflective;  it  is  ottier- 
wise  there ;  but  it  mav  be  remarked,  that 
the  small  craters,  whicn  subsequently  broke 
out  on  the  greater  and  older  ones,  are  much 
less  bright,  as  if  the  expiring  action  had 
been  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
planet.  But  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  since 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  the  moon  has 
been  undisturbed/  ** 

MOON'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  adularia,  of  a  white  yellowish,  or  green-  I 
ish  white  colour,  and  somewhat  irridescent,  j 
found  in  blunt  amorphous  masses,  or  crys-  I 
taliaed  in  truncated  rhomboidal  prisms.        I 

MOOR,  a  native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  called  bv  the  Bomans,  from  the  co-  ' 
lour  of  the  people,  JtfaHrtfaiua.  It  embraces  ' 
the  present  countries  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  ■ 

Tunis,  &c. JIfoor.  a  tract  of  land,  usually 

overrun  with  heath  and  full  of  bogs. 

MOOR'-BUZZARD,  in  omithol<^,  the 
vellow-leeged  falcon,  with  an  ironcolourrd 
body,  and  yellow  head.  It  is  about  the  «ize 
of  a  crow,  and  has  its  name  from  building 
its  nest  in  moorish  and  boggy  places. 

MOOR'-COCK,  in  ornithol(Mrv,  a  species 
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dosky  places   which  we  sometimes  hear  j 

called  seas,  have  nerchance  been  rivers ; 

but  as  they  generally  seem  to  originate  in 
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animal 
of  me  genus  Kiervua,  ana  xne  lar^tnt  of  the 
deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  '    ads.  Ithaspalmatedhorns 

sh  ek,  an  upright  mane  of  a 

lig  >lour,  small  eyes,  and  very 

kM  trs. 

««x,*  .v,--E,  or  MOOT'-POINT,  an 
unsettled  point  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated. 

MORAINE,  the  stony  detritns  found  at 
the  bases  of  glaciers  in  Switterland. 

MORALITY,  the  duties  of  men  in  their 
social  character;  or  that  rule  of  conduct 
which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  renders  their  weUmre  accordant  with 
our  own.    This  implies,  that  our  acts  miiKt 

Sroceed  from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the 
ivine  wilL ^The   term    moralitiet  was 

given  to  a  kind  of  allegorical  plays,  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  which  consisted  of 
moru  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
Mndtamation  of  vice.  They  were  oeca- 
sionally  exhibited  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  after  various  mndifi- 
Cations,  aasumcd  the  form  of  the  matque. 
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,  tlie  conn  of  Elixabetk  aad  ber  successor. 
MORALS.  Uie  practice  of  the  datin  of 
life.  While  cnil  iBsdtatiaaa  kave  ic««latcd 
the  eoad«cC  of  man  in  society,  ictigMMis  in- 
fttitatknis  have  peactxated  ioto  the  sasc- 
tvary  ol  euamaeaet. 
sentimeatts  atr  -* — ^ 
Dcously,  aad  1 


e  iatenaediate  sabstaaee 
I  ia  capable  of  aaiting  them 


I  ^ 


Christianity  haria^  blended  tboa 
precepts  of  lofe  to  God  aad 


■yaipathy ; 
toa  IB  the 
In  eon-  , 
siderins  arhat  the  nonl  law  eqjoias,  ve  ' 
sooa  perceive  thai  there  are  depees  in  our 
duties.  Jast  as  actions  aoay  di&r  in  crimi- 
nality, so  Buiy  they  also  difer  in  merit;  and 
'  1  both  eases  will  depend  upon 


the  utility 

fimctions  of  mordants,  ve 

itters 

certain 

a  being 

•oC  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  and  yet  to 
be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies, 
aad  especially  with  salifiable  bases,  and  of 


ugan 
often 


eitd 


as  to 

cult  to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  duty  pedominates.    But  thoo^  man  is 
often  dn*en  to  choose  between  conflicting 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween two  criminal  acts.— Koral  dnties  have 
beea  distiagaished  into  three  great  dasses :  | 
duties  to  God,  to  our  fdlow-men,  and  to 
ourselves;  bat  though  they  may  be  dasa- 
fied.  they  are  not  to  be  aeparated.    Duties  ' 
to  God  comprise  essentially,  all  our  obli- 
gations; and  when  we  serve  other  men,  we, 
u  fact,  labour  for  oursdves;  so,  too,  in  im- 
proving oorsdves,  we  are  qualifying  our- 
selves  to   render  the  hi^iest  service  to  , 
others.  ) 

MORA'YIANS,  otberwiM  called  Haaa  < 
Borraas,  or  UstTan  BasTaaait,  a  sect  of  ' 
Christians,  which  sprung  op  in  Koravia 
and  Bohemia,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  . 
reformation.  From  the  original  seat  of 
their  doctrine,  they  are  sometimes  called 
M»ravia»$:  and  from  a  settlement  made  in 
Upper  Lasatia,  they  are  generally  known,  on 
the  continent,  by  the  name  of  HemhutterM.  ; 
Some  persecuted  brethren  having  emigrated  ; 
from  Moravia,  were  received  bv  Nicholas 
Lewis,  count  of  Zinxendorf,  on  whose  estate 
they  built  a  town.  The  ground  allotted  to 
I  them  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  side  of 
'  a  hill  railed  lUtberg  or  WatehhiU;  whence 
they  took  occasion  to  call  their  new  settle- 
ment, HernhiU,  "The  watch  of  thfe  Lord," 
The  United  Brethren  are  much  attached  to 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music ;  cele- 
brate agapx  or  love  feants ;  and  cast  lots,  to 
discover  the  will  of  the  Lord.  These  people 
live  in  communities,  snd  provide  for  their 
poor ;  but  do  not  make  a  common  stock  of 
their  property.  They  wear  a  plain,  uniform 
dress,  and  are  extremely  methodical  in  all 
their  concerns. 

MOR'BID,  among  physicians,  signifies 
diseased  or  corrupt,  a  term  applied  either  to 
an'  unsound  constitution,  or  to  those  parts 
or  humours  that  are  infected  by  a  disease. 

MO.l'DANT.  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing.  a  substance  which  has  a  chemicisl  af- 
finity for  colouring  matter,  and  serves  to 
fix  colours;  such  as  alum.  When  that 
which  has  to  be  dyed  has  little  or  no  at- 
traction to  the  matter  on  w^hich  the  colour 
depends,  so  as  either  not  to  be  capable  of 
abstracting  it  from  its  solvent,  or  of  retain- 
fag  it  with  such  force  as  to  form  a  pemiA- 


in  their  cokmr,  aolubility,  and  alterability. 
Orgaaic  eolooring  substaaoes,  when  pun, 
have  a  very  energetic  attraction  for  certain 
bodies  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for 
some.  Of  all  the  bsm,^ose  which  sne- 
ceed  best  as  mordants  are  alnmina,  tin,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

MORKS-QUE,  or  MORESK',  a  kind  of 
painting  or  carving  done  after  the  Moorish 
manner,  consisting  of  grotesque  pieces  and 
eompartments  promiscuously  interspersed. 

MOB^ONSk  the  name  assum^  by  a  new 
seet  of  religionistt  in  the  United  States  of 

wl  a- 


b; 
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MOROCCO,  a  fine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  originally 
Drought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary 
States,  but  now  mannfiirtured  in  most 
other  countries. 

MOBOX'TLIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  fivm  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  found  at  Palermo,  on  which 
it  formed  a  dark  brown  coating. 

MORTHIA,  in  chemistrv,  an  alkali  ex- 
tracted from  opitmi,  of  whicn  it  constitutes 
the  narcotic  prindple.  With  acids  it  forms 
a  class  of  salts,  in  like  manner  as  do  the 
other  vegetable  alkalies.  Morphia  acts 
with  great  energy  on  the  animal  economy. 

M  O  R  P  H  O  I/O  G  Y,  the  science  which 
treats  x>f  the  formation  and  change  of  or- 
ganic bodies. 

MOR'RIS-DAXCE,  (from  ^fomco,  Moor- 
ish), a  dance  derived  from  the  Moriecoes  in 
Spain,  which  was  formerly  danced  at  May- 
games,  revels,  &c.  in  England,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  which,  under  the  same  name,  is 
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still  occasionally  practised  bf  young  men 
in  their  shirts,  with  ribbons  tied  round  the 
arms  and  flung  across  the  shoulders.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  YIII.  it  was 
a  principal  feature  in  the  popular  festi* 
Tab. 

MORSE,  in  soology,  the  sea-horse  or 
walrus,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Triekeekua, 
which  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
18  feet.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  but 
_i J A ._  _!.«.  .ri-^._j     fi-M 
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profits  of  the  land  mortgaged. 

MORTIFICATION,  m  medicine  and 
sursery,  the  death  of  one  part  of  the  body 
whUe  the  rest  continues  auve,  and  often  in 
a  sound  state.    Mortification  is  called  ffan- 


on  which  account,  by  such  alienation,  the 
lords  lose  their  escheats,  and  many  services 
that  were  formerly  due  to  them ;  as  bodies 
politic  never  die,  nor  can  perform  personal 
service,  nor  commit  treason,  or  felony. 

MORTUA'LIUM.  in  antiquity,  the  vest- 
ments and  everr  thing  else  which  apper- 
tains to  the  dead. 

MO'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  21  Monoecia,  order  4  Tetrandria ;  con- 
sisting of  different  species  of  mulberry  trees. 

MCrRUN,  in  medicine^  an  excrescence 
on  the  skin  resembUng  a  mulberry. 

MOSA'IC,  or  Mosaie  voork,  small  frKg- 
meats  of  glass,  marble,  precious  stones, 
&c  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  ce- 
mented on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  colours  and  gra- 
dations of  paiuting.  The  beautiful  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  artists  on  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers, 
agates,    &c.,   applied  in  mosaic  upon  its 

walls. Motaie,  pertaining  to  Moses,  the 

leader  of  the  Israelites ;  as,  the  Motaie  law, 
&c. 

MOSA'IC  GOLD,  the  mtrum  mutivum  of 
the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphnret  of  tin :  but 
the  comi>osition  now  called  mosaic  gold  or 
or-motu,  is  a  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and 
sine,  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  copper  will  fuse. 

MOSQUE,  a  Mahometan  temple,  or  place 
of  religious  worship.  All  mosques  are  square 
bnildinss,  generally  constructed  of  stone, 
in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. Before  the  chief-gate  IS  a  square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  gallery  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  marble  pillurs.  In  these  gal- 
leries the  Turks  wash  themselves  before 
they  enter  the  mosque.  As  it  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  shoes  or  stockings 
on.  the  pavements  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  stuff  sewed  together,  each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, or  prostrate.  The  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  mosque,  but  stay  in  the 
porches  without.  About  every  mosque  there 
are  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
above  another :  these  towers,  as  well  as  the 
mos(^ues,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorn- 
ed vntb  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and 
from  thence,  mstead  of  a  bell,  the  people 
are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  ofiicers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  mosques  of 
the  Arabs  often  mdude,  in  a  quadrangular 
area,  an  immense  quantity  of  columns 
ranged  in  files,  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  which  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  These  co- 
lumns are,  in  numerous  instances,  the  rich 
spoils  of  antique  monuments. 

MOSSES  fmuscij,  in  botany,  a  very 
numerous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  eryptopamia  class,  the  -fructification 
of  which  u  but  little  understood.  Lin- 
naeus, indeed,  has  attempted  to  arrange 
them  according  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
signs  of  fecundation,  many  of  which  he  ac-^ 
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reallf  progrcMive,  and  ia  m  follows:  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time, 
has  just  given  half  of  its  motion  to  the  other 
equal  ball ;  and  if  both  wereof  soft  clajr.  they 
would  then  proceed  together  with  half  the 
original  velocity;  but,  as  they  we  elastic, 
the  touching  parts  at  the  moment  supposed, 
are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the 
balls ;  and  by  their  expanding,  and  exerting 
force  equally  both  ways,  they  doable  the 
velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy 
altogether  the  motion  in  the  other. — ^The 
following  appears  more  extraordinary ;  but 
jjj i._f_ . musket 
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MOTION,  in  law,  an  application  in 
court,  either  by  the  parties  themselves  or 
their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order 

or  rule  of  court. In  parliament  or  any 

other  public  assembly,  the  proposing  of  any 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  those  pre- 
sent ;  as,  "  the  honourable  member  made  a 
motion  to  the  following  effect,"  &c. 

MOTIVE  POWER,  in  mechanics,  the 
^, ,- = _T-.y^ 


it  in  the  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  sceptre  in 
the  ririit. 

MOU'LINB,  in  mechanics,  a  roller  which, 
beiup  crossed  with  two  levers,  is  usually 
applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  heaving  stones,  Ac. 

-MOUNT,  an  eminence  or  elevation  of 
earth,  indefinite  in  height  or  sixe,  and  may 
be  a  hill,  a  hillock,  or  a  mountain.  It  is 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  small  hillocks 
on  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  well  as  to 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  &c. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  an  omamenul  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common 
ash,  but  it  bears  a  clustered  flower,  the 
odour  of  «-hicn  is  powerful,  and  which  is 
succeeded  by  beautiful  red  berries. 

MOUNTAINS,  the  largest  elevations  or 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  bnt 
of  no  definite  altitude.  They  are  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  trap,  ana  por- 
phyry, other  rocks  and  earth  being  subse- 
quent formations.  The  principal  ridges  are 
the  Andes,  in  South  America,  from  three  »4> 
five  miles  high;  the  Himalayas,  in  North 
Hindostan,  of  equal  height;  the  Alps,  in 
Switzerland ;  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
and  Thibet,  in  Asia ;  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  (as  they  are  oddly  named),  in  Africa; 
those  of  Norway ;  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain ; 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountains,  &c.  In 
North  and  South  America  one  unbroken 
chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  for  800U  miles  near  the 
western  side  of  that  vast  continent,  and, 
with  some  minor  divisions,  has  evidently 
determined  the  general  outline  of  both 
countries.  The  action  of  air,  water,  and 
volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level  these  ridges ; 
and,  under  different  circumstances,  their 
debris,  or  ruins,  form,  by  successive  opera- 
tions, all  varieties  of  earths  and  soils. 
Countries  covered  with  high  mountains 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates 
at  different  elevations,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  We  may  ascend  gradually  from 
flourishing  and  deUghtful  vallevs,  decorated 
with  com,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  to  pas- 
tures covered  with  odoriferous  Alpine  plant  s, 
and  perceive  the  vegetation  diminishing  and 
dwindling  as  we  Mvauce,  till,  at  last,  or- 
ganic life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents  all 

further  progress. We  may  here  observe, 

that  inequalities  of  surface  appertain  to 
other  planetary  bodies,  as  appears  by  riew- 
ing  the  Moon  and  Venus  through  a  tele- 
scope. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is 
any  thing  that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off  a 
work ;  thus,  the  frame  and  its  ornaments 
make  the  mounting  of  a  looking- class ;  the 

hilt,  the  mounting   of  a  sword,  &c. 

Mounting,  in  military  affairs,  signifies  going 
upon  duty:  thus,  mountini;  a  breach,  is 
running  up  to  it ;  and  mounting  guard,  is 
going  upon  guard;  but  mounting  a  cannon, 
wortar,  &o.  is  the  setting  it  properly  on  its 
carriage. 

MOURN'ING,  the  dress  or  customary 
habit  worn  by  bereaved  survivors.  The 
colours   of  the   dress  or  habit  worn  aa 
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countries.  lu  Europe,  the  ordinary  colour 
for  mouminK  it  black ;  in  China  it  is  white, 
a  colour  a«ed  for  mourning  by  the  ancient 
Spartan  and  Roman  ladies;  in  Turkey  it  is 
blue  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethio- 
pia, brown ;  and  kings  ana  cardinals  mourn 
in  purple.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  associations  by  which  the  colours  ac- 

Juired  their  character,  to  natural  causes, 
'bus  black,  which  is  the  privation  of  lii^ht, 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  privation  of  life ; 
white  is  an  emblem  of  punty;  yellow  is  the 
colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  repre- 
sents that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human 
hopes;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  to  which 
the  dead  return ;  blue  is  an  emblem  of  the 
happiness  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceased 
enjoys ;  and  purple,  or  violet,  is  supposed  to 
express  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  hope. 
Among  the  ancient^  as  among  the  mo- 
derns, public  mournings  were  common  on 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  public  bene- 
factor ;  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  was  the  custom,  during  the  term  pre- 
scribed for  mourning,  to  lay  aside  all  orna- 
ments of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the  bath, 
and  other  indulgences. 

MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal  of 
the  genus  Mum,  that  haunts  houses  and 
fields.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and  is 
classed  with  it  in  the  Lhinean  system. 
Field  mice  are  frequently  vrliite. 
MOUSE-BAB,  m  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

Eenus  CeroMtium,  very  similar  to  chick  weed, 
ut  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the  fruit  shaped 
like  an  ox's  horn,  open  at  the  top. 

MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  or  aperture 
in  the  head  of  any  animal,  at  which  the 
food  is  received,  the  voice  uttered,  and  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  air  is  per- 
formed. In  a  more  general  sense,  the 
mouth  consists  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the 
insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  salival 

glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils. Also  the 

aperture  of  many  other  thij^.  so  called 
from  the  similarity  of  situation  or  use;  as 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  where  the  powder 
and  ball  go  in  and  out;  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  where  the  water  passes  in  and  out; 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  &c. 

MaVEMENT,  in  military  affairs,  the 
regular  orderly  motion  of  an  anny  for  some 
particular  purpose. In  music,  the  pro- 
gress of  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or 
from  acute  to  grave. 

MUXIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  tacekolac' 
tic  acid,  because  it  was  obtained  from  sugar 
or  milk ;  but  all  the  g^ms  appear  equally  to 
afford  it. 

MU'CILAOE,  in  chemistry,  a  viscous 
substance  of  sufficient  consistence  to  hold 
together ;  as  a  solution  of  gum  or  any  tena- 
cious liquid,  or  a  lubricous  extraction  from 
the  roou  and  other  parts  of  vegetables.— 
Mucilaffinou*  glands,  in  anatomy,  glandules 
or  kernels  about  the  joints,  that  separate 
ilie  slimy  matter  necessary  for  their  lubri- 
cation. 

MU'CRO  CORDIS,  in  anatomy,  the 
lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 


MU'CRONATB,  in  botany,  an  epUhet 
for  a  sharp-pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a 
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U'CUS,  a  viscid  fluid  in  the  animal 
body,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  it  serves  to  moisten  and  defend.  It 
covers  the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties which  opeu  externally,  such  as  those  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  intestinal  canal, 
urinary  passages,  &c.  It  is  transparent, 
glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  flavour, 
perfectly  distinct  from  gelatine  and  vege- 
table mucus. Mucoiu  fever,  a  term  fre- 

auently  used  by  medical  writers,  to  expres-^ 
bose  fevers,  in  which  nature  is  endeavour- 
ing to  rid  herself  of  an  abundance  of  pitu- 
itous,  mucous,  and  serous  matter. 

MUEZ7;iN,  or  MUEIXDIN,  among  the 
Mahometans,  the  crier  who  announces  the 
hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret,  and  re- 
minds the  faithful  of  their  duty. 

MUFTI,  the  chief  priest  among  the 
Mussulman,  appointed  by  the  grandseignior 
himself.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doubtful 
questions  of  their  law. 

MUGGLETaNIANS,  a  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  England,  about  the  year  1657 ; 
so  denominated  from  their  leader  Ludowic 
Muggleton,  a  tailor,  who  vrith  his  associate 
Reeves,  asserted  that  they  were  the-two  last 
witnesses  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions. 

MULATTO,  the  offspring  of  a  black  man 
and  white  woman,  and  rice  vend.  The  mu- 
latto is  of  a  deep  tawny  or  yellow  colour, 
with  frizzled  or  woolly  hair,  and  resembles 
the  European  more  than  the  African.  Tlie 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  are 
called  mettixoa. 

MUL'llERRT,  the  fruit  of  a  large  spread- 
ing tre^  resembling  the  raspberry  in  its 
seedy  moke,  but  is  much  larger.  Tlie  white 
muluerrv(mKn(«  alba)  is  cultivated  in  France 
and  Italy  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms, 
but  the  Persians  make  use  of  the  common 
black  mulberry  (mwriM  nigra)  for  this  pur-  | 
pose.  The  red  mulberry  [murue  rubra)  is 
0U3  of  the  most  valuable  of  American  trees, 
from  the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  grows  , 
to  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards,  with 
a  trunk  six  feet  iu  circumference.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  strong,  and 
solid;  and  is  used  for  knees,  floor-timbers, 
&c.  in  ships,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are 
necessary. 

MULCH,  a  term  used  by  gardeners  for 


rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon  beds 
of  young  plants,  to  preserve  them  firom  the 
baa  effects  of  cold  or  drought. 

MULB,  in  zoology,  a  mongrel  kind  of 
quadruped,  usually  generated  between  an 
ass  ana  a  mare,  and  sometimes  between  a 
horse  and  a  she-ass;  but  tlie  latter  is  every 
way  inferior  to  the  former.  They  are  hardy, 
sure-footed  animals;  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  they  are  far 
more  useful  than  horses,  being  capable  of 
carrying  equally  heavy  burdens,  and  endur- 
ing long-continued  fatigue.  Mules  have 
been  much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.   The  Roman  ladies  had  equi- 
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pages  drawn  by  mules;  aod  at  this  day, 
iu  Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  are 
usually  drawn  by  them. Mule,  in  manu- 
factures, the  name  given  to  a  machine,  in- 
vented by  Cronipton,  in  1779»  for  producing 
finer  yam  than  was  spun  by  the  machines 
previously  in  use.  At  present,  the  mule  is 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  m6st  de- 
licate articles;  in  short,  threads  have  been 
produced  of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167 
uiiles. 

MU'LIER,  in  law,  a  married  woman,  in 
distinction  from  a  concubine.  Also,  a  name 
fur  lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  who  are 
preferred  before  an  elder  brother  of  illegi- 
timate birth. 

MUL'LBT(mtt»iut),  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  oblique 
form  of  their  head,  two  long  appendages 
under  the  chin,  and  large  scales  on  the  head 
and  body,  which  are  very  easily  detached. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  mullue 
barbatua,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
were  held  in  such  estimation  by  Roman 
epicures,  that  they  were  sometimes  sold  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  At  present  they  are 
but  little  esteemed.  The  roes  are  known  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  botargo. In  he- 
raldry, the  mullet  is  a  star-shaped  ornament, 
and  is  added  to  the  family  arms  by  the  third 
of  the  junior  branches  of  a  family,  as  a  mark 
of  their  cadency. 

MUL'LER,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand,  with 
which  colours  and  other  matters  are  ground 
on  another  stone ;  used  by  painters  and  apo* 
thecaries. 

MULTICAFSULAB»  in  botany,  having 
many  capsules. 

MULTIFLOROUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  flowers. 

MULTILATERAL,  in  geometrr,  is  a 
term  applied  to  those  figures  which  have 
more  than  four  sides  or  angles  polygonal. 

MULTILOCULAR,  in  botony,  having 
many  cells ;  as,  a  multilocular  i>ericarp. 

MULTISIL'IQUOUS,  in  botany,  having 
man/  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

MULTINOMIAL,  in  mathematics,  a 
terra  applied  to  such  roots  as  are  composed 
of  mainr  names,  parts,  or  members. 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  nnraber 
which  comprehends  some  other  several 
times;  thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  2,  and  12  is  a 
multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  comprehending  the 

first  twice,  the  second  thrice,  &c. Mul- 
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plying  things  of  several  species,  or  denomi- 
nations, by  others  likewise  of  different  spe- 
cies, &e. 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  optics,  a 
glass  with  several  plane  sides,  each  of  which 
presents  a  separate  picture  of  an  object. 
This  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light,  which 
issue  from  the  same  point,  nndergoing  dif- 
ferent refractions,  so  as  to  enter  the  eye 
from  every  surface  in  a  different  direction. 

MULTISILI'QU^,  the  26th  Linnean 
natural  order  of  plants,  with  many  seed- 
vessels,  as  columbines,  &c 

MUL  TIVALVES,  in  natural  history,  the 
name  of  a  general  class  of  shell-fish,  distin- 
guished from  the  univalves  and  bivalves,  by 
their  consisting  of  three  or  more  shells. 

MULTURE,  in  Scots  law,  the  toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  com. 

MUM,  a  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  oat-meal  and 
grQV»d  beans. 

MU'MIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  bitu- 
men, or  mineral  pitch,  which  is  soft  and 
tough,  like  shoemaker's  wax,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  brittle,  like  pitch,  in 
cold  weather.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  highly  valued. 

MUM'BIY,  a  dead  body  preserred  by  an- 
tiseptics,  according  to  methods  praetised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body  were  very  various. 
Some  of  the  mummies  which  have  been 
opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and 
balsamic  substances,  others  by  salt  or  na- 
tron. In  the  former  case,  aromatic  gums 
or  asphaltum  were  used;  and  such  were 
generally  in  good  preservation.  Those 
dried  with  saline  substances  are  of  a  black, 
hard,  smooth  appearance:  on  exposure  to 
the  air  they  attract  moisture,  and  become 
covered  with  a  saline  substance.  The  cof- 
fin is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  paste- 
board; the  case  is  entire,  and  covered, 
within  and  without,  by  paintings  repre- 
senting flineral  scenes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  subjects :  the  cover,  which  is  also 
entire,  is  omamented  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  contains,  too,  the  countenance  of 
the  deceased  in  relief,  painted,  and  often 

E'lded.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
gypt  was  the  only  country  in  which  the 
preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
attended  Uk  In  every  country  the  custom 
of  embalming  has  been  occasionally  prac- 
tised: and  we  have  recently  read,  that  a 
million  of  mummies  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  environs  of  Durango,  in 
Mexico  I  They  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
have  the  same  wrappings,  bands,  and  orna- 
ments as  the  Egyptians. Por  the  infor- 
mation of  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
matters,  we  quote  the  following  recipe 
from  the  JAterarjf  Gazette,  June  20,  1840.— 
"M.  Gaunal's  mixture  for  iqjecting  the 
carotid  artery,  whereby  all  the  purposes  of 
embalming  are  attained: — One  kilogramme 
of  dry  swphate  of  alumine,  dissolved  in 
half  a  litre  of  warm  water,  and  marking 
thirty-two  degrees  of  the  areometer.  About 
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r  ov  saTrnm. 


MUV] 


^^  Skienttfic  amU  Xftaai?  ^icassm ; 


[]to» 


tkree  or  famr  fitrea  of  Uus  «rill  uqecft  all 


the  veaMlt  of  the  body,  aad  will  prcacrveit  , 
w  samaer; — ia  the  wiater,  fiooi  oae  to 
three  litres  aic  cwMi^  Bat,  to  keep  awaf 
iDMrta,  there  OT«ht  to  be  aided  to  the 
above  chlor«re  of  eopper,  at  the  nte  of  100 
snumnes  to  a  kilegwif  of  the  aolphaie 
of  ahimif  ,  or  dae  ifty  paiawg ■  of  awenic 
•eid.  This  ^pliea  to  all  kioda  of  aaimaK 
birds,  isbes,  Ac,  as  well  as  to  the  h— ■■ 

sabjeet." ^la  the  British  Mnsens.  eoasi- 

derable  space  is  allotted  to  the  receptioa  of 
Egyptian  munaiies,  of  which  there  are  at 
preseot  maajr  more  speefaneiis  than,  ia  oar 
naable  opiaioB,  caa  possibly  be  iatcrestiBg 
to  the  antiqaahan,  or  required  erea  far  the 
gratificatioa  of  those  who  ddight  to  poader 
over  the  embalmed  relics  of  their  species. 
To  as,  iadeed.  saeh  mortaary  cariosities 
preseat  a  ghastly  and  iadeeeat  spectacle ; 
aad  we  never  sc^  them  without  wishiag  that 
were  occapied  with  something 
less  revolting  to  the 


more  instructive  i 
feelJBgs. 
MUlfPS.  the  ( 
e  called  by 


of  the  dis- 
iractitioners  ejnias- 


ease  called  by  medical  practitioners  tfnau- 
ehe  pmretUhm,  or  a  swelling  of  the  rarotid 
fciands.  It  seems,  sometimes,  to  dc  the 
effect  of  eirfd.  and  children  are  more  sabjeet 
to  it  than  adults.  It  is  often  epidenii^  and 
by  some  is  thought  contagious. 

MUNDIC,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  cop. 
per  ore,  otherwise  called  copper  pyrites,  or 
sulphoret  of  copper,  the  most  common  ore 
in  the  mines  of  UomwaU.  It  is  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour. 

MUNrCIPAL.  in  the  Roman  civil  bw, 
an  epithet  whirh  signilies,  invested  with  the 
rirbts  and  privileces  of  Roman  citizens. 
Thus  the  municipal  cities  were  those  whose 
inhabitanu  were  capable  of  enjoying  civil 
offices  in  the  citv  of  Rome;  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  no  suffrages  or 

votes  there. In  modem   times,  Jfimt- 

eipal  la»  pertains  solely  to  the  cituens  and 
inhabitanu  of  a  state,  and  is  thus  distin- 
gttished  from  politieal  law,  eommereial  law, 
and  the  la»  of  nations.  And  those  are 
called  MtNiiieifMl  ogieero  who  are  elected  to 
defend  the  interest  of  cities,  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  preserve 
order  and  harmony  among  the  citizens; 
such  as  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c. 

MUN'JEBT,  a  species  of  madder,  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  India.  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  and  when  broken  ap- 
pear of  a  red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
the  red  which  it  produces  being,  though 
somewhat  peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  tluit 
produced  by  European  madder. 

MU'NIMENTS.  in  Uw.  the  writings  re- 
lating  to  a  person's  inheritance,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  defend  his  title  to  his  es- 
tate ;  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  all  manner 
of  evidences,  such  as  charters,  feofincnts, 
releases,  tiC.—^MuniiMnt  koute,  a  little 
strong  room  in  a  cathedral,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, destined  for  keeping  the  seal,  char- 
ters, Ac.  of  such  cathedral,  college,  &c. 

MUNI'TION.  the  provisions  with  which 
a  place  is  fbmlshed  in  order  for  defence;  or 
that  which  follows  a  camp  for  its  subsist- 


eace. Mmmitiou  okipo,  are  thoae  that  hare 

aaval  ormihtary  stores  on  board,aad  attead 
or  foUow  a  iceC  to  aapply  ships  of  srar. 
MU-RAL  ARCH,  an  aichcd  waU  i 


esaetlT  ia  the  plane' of  the  meridiaB.  far  fs. 

strameat.  to  observe  the  meridia 

ABltitade. 

MURA-LIS  CORaKA.or 

MITRAL 

CROWN,  (from  sMras.  a  wall) 

aBMmg  the 

aaeieat  Romans,  a  goMea  crowa  or  circle 

J— J. 

lo- 

as 

led 

or 

oti 

Uiy 

•H 

Kie 

mi 

of 

hi 

itk 

mi 

na- 

lie 

, 

Ish 

BC 

•n 

£ 

ij. 

th  SB 

2m , 

MITRIATES,  in  chemistry,  a'genns  of 
■alu  formed  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bases:  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  muriate  of  aoda  or  oomnion  salt.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  nature,  immense  quan- 
tities of  it  being  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which 
requires  only  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  In 
this  sute  it  is  called  rock  salt.  It  is  alto 
one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water,  and  is 
obtained  from  it  by  evaporation. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemistry  (called 
also  apirit  ^fU,  and,  by  the  French,  ki^- 
dro-eklorie  odd,  in  allusion  to  its  composi- 
tion), is  an  acid  procured  from  salt,  consist- 
ing of  hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine 
gas.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  and  its  taste 
acid  and  corrosive.  If  an  inflamed  taper  be 
immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extingmshed: 
it  is  also  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  com- 
bines, like  the  other  powerful  acids,  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes. 
forming  a  very  peculiar  class  of  salts.  In 
the  sMterta  medtra,  this  acid  is  a  valuable 
article:  it  is  particularly  used  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  that  are  attended  with  morbid 
seereuons;  also  in  hepatic  dcran^cmenu 
and  cutaneous  diseases ;  and  as  a  disinfect^ 
ing  agent  it  is  found  highly  serviceable.       ^ 

MU'RICATED.  in  botanjr.  having  the 
surface  covered  with  sharp  points,  or  armed 
with  prickles. 

MU'RICITB.  fosul  remaiaa  of  the  siarc^ 
a  genus  of  shells. 

MU  R'RA  1 N,  a  contagions  disorder  among 
cattle,  principally  caused  by  a  hot,  dry  sea- 
son, or  general  putrefaction  of  the  air,  which 
begets  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  a 
swelling  ia  the  throat  that  soon  frove 
mortaL 
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IfUBE'HINB  YA'SBS,  iploidid  anttqM 
f  Maah,  —de  of  addieatekmdof  porodaio 
(or.  as  aome  aay,  of  »  minenl  of  tho  claaa 
of  aardonyx  or  i^te),  and  equally  diatin- 
vaiabed  nr  the  beauty  of  thdr  execution  aa 
for  tiie  coatlineaa  of  tbe  material.  They 
were  brought,  by  Pompey,  from  AaiA  to 
Rome,  after  hia  victory  over  Mithridatea, 


MU&tei 


price. 


uin  the 


leologT,  a  I 
LimHean  ayatem,  for  a  tribe  of  animala  of 
the  claaa  MammmKa,  and  order  Blirtt,  dia- 
tingniahed  arineipally  by  their  teeth.  The 
moat  remancaMe  apectea  are  the  rat  and 
mouse,  the  musk  rat,  and  the  lemming. 

MU8'CA,in  entomology,  the  Fly,  a  genua 
of  inaecta  of  tbe  4iptero%$  order.-^— ATitaea 
Indiea,  in  aatronomy,  the  Fly,  •  aonthem 
eonatdlation. 

MUS'CADINE.  MUS'CADBL,  MUS'CA- 
TEL,  or  MUSCAT  (for  by  each  of  these 
names  ia  it  known),  a  rich  kind  of  wine^ 
the  growth  of  Italy  and  the  aouth  of  France. 

MUS'CiB  YOLITANTBS,  certain  dark 
apots,  which  aeciu  to  flit  before  the  eyea  of 
many  people  on  looking  at  the  aky,  a  can- 
dle, or  otW  bright  object ;  and  ao  called 
fh>m  their  resembling  mea. 

MUB'CLE,  in  anaitomy,  a  pftrt  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  destined  to  move  acme  other  part. 
Tbe  mnsdes  eonsbt  of  a  nmnber  of  thia 
paralld  plates,  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  /(ueietM  or  Ktde  bundlea  of  flbrea,  ao 
constructed  aa  to  admit  of  relaxation  and 


motitttt.    Each  muscle  is  snrronn 


I  by  a 


thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  memp 
brane,  which,  dipping  down  into  ita  snb- 
ttie  I 


contraction,  and  aerving  aa  tbe  ormn  of 

idar  me 
„  o  ita  SI 

stance,  endosea  die  maal  Bdante  fibrea  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
otber.  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fitt 
which  its  cells  contain,  and  serving  aa  a  sup- 
port to  the  blood'vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  throuKh  the 
ronscles.— — AfMniiar  wution  is  of  three 
kinds,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  volnntarf  motion*  of  mnaclea  proceed 
from  an  exertion  of  the  will :  thus  the  mind 

th4  B, 

&c  m 


tic 


the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are 
the  two  clemenu  of  the  intensity  of  mus- 
cular contraction ;  but  a  very  great  cerebral 
encvn  is  rarely  found  united,  in  the  same 
individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cular flbrea  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
intense  contractions,  but  when  they  are 
united  they  produce  aatonishing  effects. 
The  extremities  of  the  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  the  bonea. 

MUSCOVADO,  unrefined  sugar,  or  the 
raw  material  from  which  loaf  augar  is  pro- 
cured by  refining.    Muscovado  is  obtained 


ration 


the  iuice  ol  the  sugar-cane  by  evapo- 
1  and  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 


MU'SES,  in  the  poetry  of  the  andenta. 


peraonificationa  of  the  various  branches  of 

deUghtf 

Usi^ys  Itself.    Th  , 

o  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  andMnemoysn^ 


lelightAil  exercise  ia  which  human  aenius 
disj^^ys  itaelf.    They;  were  beautifully  said 


or  Memory;  and  they  were  represented  as 
companions  of  ApoUo  upon  Parnassus.  As 
the  subject  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  it  was  not  alwaya  treated 
of  aUke.  Thus  according  to  some,  all  the 
frmetiona  of  theMuaes  were  united  in  three 
persons ;  Mnem^  Aoede,  and  Melet^ ;  that 
is»  Memory,  Song,  and  Meditation ;  but  it 
vraa  more  nanal  to  reckon  nine,  and  to  name 
them  aa  followat  Clio^  to  wluun  they  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  historv ;  Mdpomene, 
the  inventor  of  tragedy  i  Thailia,  of  comedy ; 
Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute;  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  harpt  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and 
lute;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse;  Urania,  of 
aatrology ;  aind  Polvhymnia,  0/ rhetoric. 

MUSE'UM,  a  pliaoe  act  apart  aa  a  repo- 
sitory for  euriona,  valuable,  and  interestm^ 
objects  connected  with  the  arta  and  sa- 
ences,  more  especially  such  aa  relate  to 
natural  history.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  study  or  a  place  set  apart  for 


learned  men  in  the  royal  palace  of 
dria,  by  Ptolenly  PhUadelphus.  wh 
ed  a  college,  and  gave  aalariea  to  the  several 


members,  adding  also  an  extensive  library, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.— —The  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don  is  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent 
building,  and  the  noblest  cabinet  of  curio- 
sities in  the  world.'  This  edifice  was  erect- 
ed in  1677,  and  was  called  Moutague-house, 
fit>m  havine  been  the  town  residence  of  the 
duJ  I, 


accommodation  of  the  public  baa  been 
atndied  in  every  possible  way ;  so  that  for 
extent  and  usefulness  it  is  altogether  unri- 
valled.^-—There  are  other  museums,  well 


van  ■vaaox  »  yiioaairon  la  sax*  la  aAaa  Avvaa  Tua  vAXicAa. 
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Mlf»] 


9|c  Skintific  atii  Xtoaif  CnasuB; 


ietenrng  the  samc^  fai  MMBe  « 

provincial  towiu;  and  atacc  tk 

meat  of  Literary  and  Sdeatiie 

•o  fenerally  tkroaglioat  the  eovatrr,  grc 

pfoyrew  haa  bcca  aade  towwia  tkeir  c 


M USH'BOOM  CfiMgmtsf,  fai  botny.  a  n- 
■M  of  iaaperfeet  slaata,  eompoaed  or  a 
podidc,  erowved  with  •  broad  bead,  eoarex 
aadnnoochattbetop:  aad  boUoir,  foliated, 
lamellatad,  or  flatalooa,  on  the  nnder  nde. 
Aa  manj  fttngi,  elooely  reaembUof  nnub* 
rooma  in  appearaacc,  are  of  a  poiaonoaa 
qnalUy,  the  freatcat  eaation  abonld  be  naed 
by  thoM  who  pniride  them.  The  anrest 
teat  U  the  palate:  tar  when  a  flmna  haa  a 
pleaaaot  ilavoor  it  ia  wholeaome ;  if,  on  the 
eontrary,  it  hare  an  ofliniaire  amdl,  a  bitter, 
aatringent,  or  styptic  taae,  or  ia  even  of  nn- 
pleaaant  flaronr,  it  ia  nnfit  for  food.  Co- 
l^. i  — . .  ..-  _.i^ 


atrmnenta.  Every  marital  production  ought 
to  be  expreariye  of  feelinca,  and,  throni^ 
them,  of  ideas;  but  though  moaic  of  aome 
Itind  exists  wherever  the  human  apeciea  ia 
found,  it  doea  not  follow  that  ererr  good 
piece  of  mnsie  must  please  all  men  alike,  or 
be  understood  by  all  alike,  because  music 
is  an  art  requiring  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  to  appreciate  it  fully.  As  civiU- 
xation  advances,  muric,  as  a  science,  gains 
new  advocates ;  and  the  dav  is  evidently  fast 
approaching  when  few  wiU  decry  muaie  on 
tne  ground  that  ita  effecta  are  merely  aen> 
sual.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed; 
but  all  the  influences  which  we  receive 
from  without  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses;  and  the  tones  of 
music  often  apeak  a  language  to  the  aoul 
richer  in  meaning  than  words  could  ex> 
press.  Nothing  is  merely  sensual  which 
makes  a  lasting  spiritual  impression  upon 
us ;  and  those  who  deny  to  music  aneii  a 
power,  have  not  heard  ita  aublimest  strains, 
or  have  not  the  capacity  to  appreciate  them. 


'WkkreyitatheaajitaHjaf  aBMsayit 

vpcavs  to  kave  baas  amaaat  cacval  wiik 


e  rqascim,  tkavmaanapaa^  aad 
V  moaraiaga.  The  maaae  af  tka  tcnapie 
I  ptifcsaaid  by  the  '  "* 
nam  and  JcdMhBB 


thia  agreeable  art ;  and  abandai.  ^.^— 

waa  made  for  then,  that  Ibcy  mifM  Mt  be 

'evented  fiaoi  paraaing  tbair  Bsasaaal  ata- 


S? 


by  the  carea  of  hit.    Kiaga  and  great 
men  amow  the  Jcwa  sCadiel  asaaic;  aad 
David  BUMk  a 
In  theb 

ita  highest  pcrfeetioD 
nation,  and  part  of  their  m£gioaa  ati  ikt 


megiatus,  ^  Mercar. 

wiueh  ia  a  proof  of  ita  aatkini^;  Ink'a  aiill 

greater  proof  of  the  e»iafeace  af  awaieai 

inatmments  amoagat  tbcm  at  a  vcay  carty 

period,  ia  drawn  from  tte  Ague  af  am  i*. 

atmmeat  aaid  to  be  icpnaeated  as  aa  abe- 

liak,  erected,  aa  ia  aappoaed,  by  Btaualiiaaa 

HeUopolia.    The  Gieeka,  we  knav,  waae 

exceedinglv  fond  af  maaie.    It  ~ 

aiderable  snare  ia  tb 

great  was  ita  influence  over  their 

well  as  their  minds,  that  it  waa  tboogltt  to 

be  a  remedy  for  many  diaordcra. 

MU8K,  a  dry,  Ugh^  and  friable  anbataaee, 
of  a  dnaky  black  eoloar,  tinged  with  par> 
pie;  it  ia  of  a  very  atroag  aoeat,  and  only 
agreeable  when  in  amall  quantity,  or  node 
rMcd  by  the  mixture  of  aome  other  per- 
fume. It  is  partially  aoloble  in  water, 
which  receives  ita  amell,  and  alao  ia  aleo* 
hoi,  to  which,  however,  it  does  aot  coaama- 
uicate  iu  odour.  It  ia  imparted  into  £ag> 
land  from  China;  bat  an  infcrior  kind  la 
brought  from  Bengal,  and  a  atill  baser  sort 
from  Ruaaia.  From  ita  being  a  very  high* 
priced  artiele.  it  ia  often  adoHerated.--— 
The  JfMcJhM  JTMcAiArras,  or  Thibet  maak, 
from  which  the  perftune  ia  obtaiaed.  ia  a 
quadruped,  in  aixe  and  flcnre  leaembhag  a 
amall  roeback.  The  hut  of  the  body  is 
long,  and  ataada  erect;  the  tail  abort;  the 
ears  long  and  narrow;  black  boofii;  and 
tusks,  nearly  taro  inches  kmg,  wliich  nro* 
jeet  conaiderably.  Hie  male  ia  fnraiabad 
with  a  small  bag,  aboat  the  aiae  of  a  hen'a 
egg,  hanging  from  the  abdomen,  ia  which 
ia  eontained  the  mnak.  Aa  thia  animal  ia 
naturally  timid,  it  Uvea  on  the  cUffis  and 
aummita  of  lofty  moantaina;  and  in  ran* 
ning,  leaping,  and  climbing^  it  diaplaya  aa- 


tonishing  agility- 
MUSKETOON',  a 


short  thick  musket. 


carrying  Ave  oaaces  of  iron,  or  seven  aad  a 
half  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 


probably  from  iu  fragrance, 
m  xoology,  a  apeciea  of  th« 


MUSK'.MELON,  a   deUdona   kind  of 

eloB,  named 

MU8K'.0X. 
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genua  Aoa.  which  mhabita  the  moat  harren 
parU  of  N<»th  America.  The  mnsk  ox  ia 
coBaiderably  amaUer  than  the  coaainon  ox. 
Their  homa  are  very  broad  at  the  baae,  eo- 
veriBg  the  forehead  and  eroWn  of  the  head, 
but  earring  downwarda  between  the  eye 
and  ear,  nntil  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  Ihey  turn  npwarda.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  ia  generally  brown:  on  the  neck  and 
beCwem  the  shouldera  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  aomewhat  curled,  eauaing  the  animal 
to  wpTgei  humped  i  on  the  ahouldera,  sidea, 
and  th^^  it  ia  ao  long  aa  to  hang  down 
below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  legs  are 
abort  and  thick,  and  funuahed  with  narrow 
hoofa. 

ver 
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the  manufacture  with  great  aucceaa.  The 
extreme  lightneaa  of  the  finer  performancea 
of  the  Eaat  ia  admirable. 

KUSTNUD,  the  name  of  «  royal  throne 
in  eastern  countriea. 

MUSQUITO,  a  kind  of  ipat  that  abounds 
inmarahca  and  low  lands,  in  hot  countriea; 
whoae  ating  ia  peculiarly  painM  and  vexa* 

MUS'SEL,  or  MUS'CLE,  a  fish  inha. 
biting  a  bivialvular  shell,  firom  which,  in 
aoBoe  seas,  pearb  are  often  obtained.  It  ia 
found  in  laive  beds,  adhering  to  other  bodies 
by  a  long  suky  beard. 

MUB'SULMAN,  or  HOS'LEM,  a  foL 
lower  of  Mahomet.  This  word  signifies,  in 
the  Turkish  lang^uag^  a  true  believer. 

MUST,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine. 

MUSTA'CHES  (French,  »9««<ae*«;  Ita- 
lian,  mo»taeeio) ;  the  hair  left  growing  on 
the  upper  lip. 

MUS'TARD,  in  botany,  a  pUwt  of  the 
genua  Sinapit,  which  is  very  commonly  cul« 


tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  when 
powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar  or  water, 
form  a  well-known  pungent  condiment  in 
daily  use.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  for 
which  it  is  often  taken  internally,  and  used 
externally  in  cataplasms. 

SflUSTE'LA,  in  xoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Fera;  com- 
prehending the  otter,  badger,  martin,  sable, 
polecat,  ferret,  ermine,  and  some  species  of 
the  weasel. 

MUSTELINE,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
pertains  to  the  weasel,  or  animals  of  the 
genus  Muatela. 

MUSTER- ROLL,  in  a  military  sense,  a 
list  of  the  o£Bcers  and  men  in  every  regi- 
ment, which  ia  delivered  to  the  muster- 
master,  inspecting  field-officer,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  to  inspect  the  same. 

MUTE,  in  law.  a  person  that  stands 
speechless  when  he  ought  to  answer  or 
plead.— —In  grammar,  a  letter  that  repre- 
sents no  sound.  Mutes  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  jnire  mutet  which  entirely  intercept  the 
voice,  as  A,  j>,  and  t,  in  the  syllables,  ek,  ep, 
et;  and  the  impure  mutea,  which  intercept 
the  voice  less  suddenly,  as  b,  d,  and  ff,  in  the 

syllables  eb,  ed,  eg 4 Mute,  in  mineralogy, 

an  epithet  for  minerala  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck. 

MUTES,  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  se- 
raglio, dumb  officers  who  are  sent  to 
strangle,  vrith  the  bow-string,  bashaws  or 
other  persons  who  fall  under  the  sultan's 
displeasure.— —Jlfufet,  among  undertakers, 
men  who  are  employed  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  deceased,  until  the  body  is  carried  out. 

MUTINY,  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or 
seamen,  or  open  reaistance  to  the  authority 
of  their  commanders.  Any  attempt  to  excite 
opposition  to  lawful  authority,  or  any  act  of 
contempt  towards  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  bj  the  British  mutiny  act 
declared  to  be  mutmy,  and  is  punishable  by 
the  aentence  of  a  court-martial. 

MTOG'RAPHT,  or  MTOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treata  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body. 

MTR'IAD,  the  number  of  ten  thousand ; 
or,  in  poetical  language  an  innumerable 
multitude.    

MYRIAM'ETEB,  in  the  new  system  of 
French  measures,  the  length  of  ten  thou- 
sand meters,  equal  to  two  of  the  former 
leagues. 

MTR'IARE,  a  French  linear  measure  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  or  100,000  square  meters. 

MTR'ICINE,  in  chemistry,  the  substance 
which  remains  after  bees-wax  has  been  di- 
gested in  alcohol. 

MYRIOL'ITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  thousand  liters,  or 
610,380  cubic  inches. 

MTRIORA'MA,  a  movable  picture,  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
picturesque  scenes,  by  means  of  several  fing- 
ments  or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
which  may  be  placed  together  in  number- 
less combinations. 

MYRME'LEON,  a  genus  of  insects  in 
the  Linntean  system,  one  species  of  which 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  larva,  which 
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has  the  property  of  preparing  •  tort  of 
pit('>.il  fur  the  ensnarinj;  of  other  insects. 

MYROB'ALAN,  a  dhed  fruit  of  iheplum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indie«.  The 
Hiudous  use  them  both  in  medicine  and  in  ' 
crIioo  priming.  Tliey  have  an  unpleasant 
liittur  tasi<>;  produce,  with  iron,  a  durable  | 
blat-k  dye  and  ink  ;  and  with  aluui,  a  very 
lull,  thuuKb  dark,  brownish  yellow. 

MYKOX'YLON.  the  balsam  tree  ofTolu 
{M^rox^loH  peruiferum),  which  affords  the 
Peruvian  balsam.  There  are  three  sorts 
of  the  balsaui,  that  of  incision,  the  dry 
baloHiii.  and  the  hulsam  of  lotion. 

MYRRU,  a  fracrant,  bitter,  aromatic 
g[uni-resin,  issuing  by  incision,  and  some- 
times siwntaneously,  from  the  trunk  and 
larger  bsanches  of  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  The  tree  which 
Yields  this  substance  is  not  exactly  known, 
but,  according  to  Dmce,  it  is  a  species  of 
minuna.  It  is  light  and  brittle ;  does  not 
melt  when  heated:  bums  with  difficulty; 
and  yields  oil  b^  distillation.  It  is  very  va- 
luable in  medicine.  It  was  this  gum,  H-hich 
the  magi,  who  came  from  the  East  to  wor- 
ship oar  Saviotu*.  made  him  an  offering  of, 
and  it  was  tliis  also  which  was  mingled  with 
the  wine  given  him  to  drink  at  bis  passion. 

MYRTLE,  in  botany,  a  fragrant  ahrub, 
of  the  genus  Mfrtnt,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, waa  sacred  to  Venus.  Tlie  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope i  and  has  been  celebrated  from  remote 
antiquity  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
the  ocauty  of  its  evergreen  foliage.  Myrtle 
wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  vic- 
tors, and  were  the  symbol  of  authority  for 
magistrates  at  Athens.  The  genus  m^rtitt, 
is  the  Linnaean  system,  includes  also  among 
its  species  the  pimento  or  all-spice  tree. 

MjfrtU  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  or  vegetable 

wax,  the  product  of  the  cUiu  of  plants 
myriea,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
m  candlebtrrjf  mprtle, 

MYSTERIES,  or  MIR'ACLES,  in  the 
middle  agea,  were  a  favourite  kind  of  dra- 
matic spectacles  or  entertainments,  repre- 
sented at  solemn  festivals.  They  were  in 
vogue  previous  to  the  "  moralititi^  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of;  and  were  called 
myteriea  and  miracUs,  because  they  taught 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  attributed  to 
the  saints  and  martvrs.  At  first  the  eccle- 
siastics were  both  the  anthors.of  them  and 
the  performers. 

MYSTERY,  something  secret  or  con- 
cealed, impossible  or  dilHcult  to  compre- 
hend. All  religions,  true  or  false,  have  their 
mysteries.  The  pagan  religion  was  remark- 
ably full  of  them ;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  were  designed  to  interpret  those  my- 
thological fables  and  religious  rites,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  conceal  from  the  people.  The  Eleusinia,  i 
or  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  solemnized  at  Eleu- 
sis,  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  \ 
mf§terie»;  and  so  superstitiously  careful  i 
were  they  to  conceal  these  sacred  rites,  | 


that  if  any  person  divulged  any  part  of 
them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called  down 
some  divine  judgment  on  his  bead,  and  it 
was  accounted  nnsafB  to  abide  under  the 
same  roof  vrith  himt  Horace,  indeed,  de- 
clares, that  he  would  not  put  to  sea  in  the 
same  ship  with  one  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  Many  of  the  pagan  myste- 
ries were  doubtless  mysteries  of  iniquity, 
and  kept  secret  beeanse  the  knowledge  of 
^ .J  .. ^._^  .w_._  --P-ion 
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cicnt  mythology:  he  observes,  that  some 
fables  discover  a  great  and  evident  simili- 
tude, relation,  and  connection  with  tbe  thing 
they  signify,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the 
fable,  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
whereby  the  persons  rar  actors  are  charac- 
terised. He  also  takes  a  more  enlarged  and 
higher  view  of  the  subject,  and  looks  on 
them  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  nor  the 
invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  relics, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  "  ^rentle  whispers,  and 
the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the 
tradition  of  more  ancient  nations,  eame  «e 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpeta  of  tbe 
Greeks."  But  whether  mythok^cal  fables 
are  to  be  considered  as  allegorical  expoai> 
tions  of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  divine 
things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as  foaaded 
on  historical  facts,  which  have  been  varied 
and  exaggerated  by  tradition,  embellished 
by  poetry,  and  purposely  altered  by  cunning, 
they  still  retain  their  interest  for  the  histo* 
rian,  to  whom  it  is  etjually  important  to 
study  the  wide  aberrations  of  mankind  in 
their  search  for  truth,  aa  their 
attempu  to  attain  it. 
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V,  tbe  foorteeDth  letter  and  elewntli  eon- 
■ooant  of  the  Bngliab  alphabet,  is  an  im. 
perfect  mate  or  aemi-Towel,  becanae  part 
of  it*  artieolatkm  may  be  continned  for  any 
lenicth  of  time;  it  ia  alao  a  liquid,  and  a 
naaal  letter,  the  soond  being  formed  by  for- 
cing the  nuce  stronicly  tbroarh  the  mouth 
andnoetrila,  vhieh,  at  the  same  time,  i»  in- 
tercepted by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  fere  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  Ups 
open.  It  has  one  aound  only,  and  after  m 
ia  ailent,  or  nearly  ao,  aa  in  kprnn,  eoHdemn. 
Among  the  aneienta,  N  atood  aa  a  numeral 
for  900;  and,  with  a  daah  orer  it,  for  9000. 
N.  or  No.  atanda  aa  an  abbreviation  for 
ttWNera,  number;  alao  for  north. 

NA'BOB  (a  oorraptioB  of  tunob  or  mi- 
wmmb),  an  Indian  word  for  a  deputv ;  a  title 
of  dignity  and  power  applied  to  thoae  who 
act  nader  the  aoabaha  or  viceroya.  The 
term,  however,  haa  become  prorerbial,  in 
Bng^nd,  to  aigniiy  a  peraon  who  haa  ac- 
quired great  wealth  in  our  Indian  poaaca- 
akma,  and  Uvea  in  great  aplendour. 

N  AC  A  RAT,  a  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric, 
dyed  ftigitirely  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
ladiea  mb  upon  thetr  countenance  to  give 
them  a  delicate  roaeate  hue. 

NACRE  ( firom  aaeor,  Spauiah ) ,  a  term  de- 
noting thepeculiar  luatre  of  mother-of-pearl. 

NA'CRk,  in  coBchology,  a  teataceoua  ani- 
mal, the  Pimm  of  Linnaua,  wh'ch  producea 
a  atrong  byaaua  that  ia  woven  b)  the  Italiana 
intoaaortofailk. 

NA'CRITE,  a  rare  mineral,  einaiating  of 
acalyparta;  glimmering,  pearly,  friable,  and 
aomewhat  greaay;  the  colour  a  greeniah 
white. 

NA'DAB,  the  aovereign  pontiff,  or  high, 
prieat  of  the  Peraiana,  whoae  dignity  and 
ofBce  are  very  aimilar  to  that  of  the  mufti 
among  the  Turka. 

NAa)lB,  in  aatronomy,  that  point  of  the 
heavena  which  ia  diametricallv  oppoaite  to 
the  lenith;  the  point  directly  under  the 
place  where  we  atand.  The  lenith  and  nadir 
are  the  two  polea  of  the  horixon. 

N A-HUM,  or  tk^  propktef  ^Nakum,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nahum, 
the  aeventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
vraa  a  native  of  Elkoahai,  a  little  village  of 
Galilee.  Tlie  aubject  of  his  prophecy  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  describes 
in  the  most  lively  and  pathetic  manner*  his 
style  being  bold  and  figurative. 

jNA'IADS,  in  mythology,  water-nymphs, 
or  deities  that  preside  over  brooks  and  foun- 
tains. They  are  represented  aa  beautiful 
women,  with  their  heada  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  ura,  from 
which  water  ia  flowing. 

NAI'ANT,  in  heraldrv,  an  epithet  for  flah 
that  are  borne  aeroaa  the  escutcheon,  as  if 
swimming. 

NAIL,  a  bony  excrescence  growing  at  the 


ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  several  parts  of  nails  have  their 
respective  names :  the  extremity  is  called  the 
apex;  the  ojpposite  end,  the  root  or  base; 
and  the  white  part  near  the  latter,  aome- 
what reaembling  a  half  moon,  hnm/o.  The 
aubstanoe  of  the  nail  ia  that  of  the  aldn, 
hardened,  but  firmly  connected  with  it:  for 
thia  reaaon,  it  ia  extremely  aenaible  at  ita 
root,  where  the  aubstance  ia  yet  tender ;  but 
at  the  apex,  where  it  ia  perfectly  hardened. 

It  ia  cuiable  of  being  cut  without  pain. 

NaUi,  in  buUding,  amall  apikea  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  generally  with  a  head,  formed 
for  driving  into  and  fkatening  boarda,  &c. 
together.  Of  theae  there  are  numerous 
kinds;  and  of  such  importance  ia  the  ma- 
nufoctnre  become,  that  aeveral  pateuta  have 
latel;r  been  taken  out  for  improved  nail- 
making  machinery,  aa  well  as  for  naila  made 
by  hand  labour.  The  conaumption  of  naila 
ia  immenae,  aa  those  who  have  witnessed 
thia  branch  of  the  iron  manuikcture  of  Bir. 
mingham,  Bilaton,  Wolveriiampton,  Dud- 
ley, Ac.  must  be  well  aware.— —^r«i7,  a  mea- 
sure of  length  containing  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  yard. 

NAIS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  any  animal  issuing  out  of  the  midat  of 
aome  ordinary,  and  snowing  onlv  hia  head, 
shoulders,  fore  feet  and  legs,  with  the  tip 
of  his  taiL 

N AlV  ISTK'(iMi»ni,  Pr.)  naturalness ;  ab- 
sence of  artifice.  The  essential  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  natond,  unreserved  expree* 
sion  of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without 
regard  to  eonventional  rules,  and  without 
weighing  the  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  language  or  conduct.  Whui 
It  is  genuine,  it  implies  a  guileless  simpli- 
citjr  of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex> 
perience  of  society ;  but  when  affected,  it  is 

E re-eminent  hypocriayi  and  a  good  judge  of 
uman  nature  will  infallibly  detect  it. 
NAME,  a  word  whereby  men  have  agreed 
to  expreaa  aome  idea;  or  which  aervea  to 
aigni^athingoranbjectapokenod  Names 
are  either  proper  or  appellative.  Proper 
namea  are  thoae  which  represent  aome  in- 
dividual thing  or  peraon,  ao  aa  to  diatinguish 
it  from  all  other  thinga  of  the  aame  species ; 
and  are  either  called  Chriatian,  as  that  given 
na  at  baptiam,  or  aumamea ;  the  first  im- 
posed for  the  distinction  of  persons,  an- 
swering to  the  Roman  j»r«iiem«M ;  the  second 
for  the  distinction  of  fomilies,  answering  to 
the  meaieii  of  the  Bomana,  and  the  patron^- 
mieum  of  tbe  Greeka.  The  ancient  Britons, 
says  Camden,  generally  took  their  names 
from  colours,  because  they  painted  them- 
selves. When  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  they  took  Roman  names;  the  Sax- 
ons introduced  the  German  namer.-  *he 
Danes  brought  with  them  their  namea ;  and 
the  Normana  introduced  theira. 
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NANKEEN*,  or  NANKIN',  a  «ort  of  cot- 
ton  cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Nanking,  in  China,  where  it  was 
originally  manafiustorcd.  It  is  now  imitated 
in  most  other  countries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woven ;  but  none  is  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  Enst,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  (ffoupjuum  reliffiotum)  being 
reddish,  while  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
dje  to  giTe  it  the  proper  hue. 

NAi'HTHA,  or  ROCK  OIL.  in  minera- 
logy, one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens issuing  from  the  earth,  of  a  light 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  found  on 
the  borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Kea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a  bitu- 
minous smcU,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  and  is  so  light  as  to  float  on  the 
wntcr.  It  rises  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and 
oxygen  explodes  it  by  the  mete  heat  of  the 
snn. 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  white  crystalixable 
substance,  which  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation from  coal  tar.  It  is  a  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 

NAPLES  YEL'LOW,  a  fine  yellow  nig- 
ment,  employed  not  only  in  oil  uainting,  but 
also  for  porcelain  and  enamel.  It  has  a 
fresh,  brilliant,  rich  hue.  Of  late  years 
chromate  of  lead  has  very  much  superseded 
its  use. 

NARCIS'SUS,  in  botany,  the  Daffodil ;  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  6  HexundrU,  order  I 
Monogfnia.  The  narcissus  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or  white. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous  rooted  tribe,  pe- 
rennial in  root,  but  with  annual  leaves  and 
flower- stalks.  The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  consisting  of  six  petaloid  di- 
visions, while  the  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with 
the  margin  entire,  or  variously  indented,  in 
the  diflerent  species.  On  this  cup  depends 
much  of  the  beantj  of  these  flowers. 

NARCOFICS,  m  medicine,  soporiferous 
medicines,  which  by  causing  stupefaction 
take  away  the  sense  of  pain.  The  elements 
by  which  narcotics  act.  are  of  a  highly  vo- 
latile and  penetrating  nature,  since  they 
deeplv  insinuate  themselves  like  a  vapour 
into  the  pores  of  the  membranes  and  nerves, 
and  b]r  insensible  degrees  deprive  the  solids 
of  their  tone  and  motion. 

NAR'COTINB.  in  chemistry,  the  pure 
narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NARD,  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil,  with  which 
the  ancients  used  to  anoint  themselves  at 
their  feasts. 

NAR'WAL,  or  NAR'WHAL,  in  xoology, 
the  Momodon  monoeenu,  a  cetaceous  animal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  sometimes  at- 
taining the  length  of  fifty  feet.  When 
young  it  has  two  teeth  or  horns,  but  when 
old  it  has  but  one,  which  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  spiral.  It  is  sometimes, 
fimm  this  circumstance,  called  the  «ea- 
KNirom. 

NASTURTIOM.  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  ffenus  Tropmolum.    * 

NATA'LIS,  or  Natalis  Dibs,  properly 
sigmfies  a  birth-day ;  but  it  was  used  by 
the  ancieuu  more  particularly  to  signify 

WHATBTBB  DIMIBISBBS   TBB   CIBCVLATIHe   MBDIDM,   DBrBBSSKS   COMMBBCB. 


the  feast  held  on  the  anniversarr  of  the 
birth-dav  of  an  emperor:  hence  in  tine 
it  served  to  denote  any  sort  of  feast;  and 
the  primitive  Christians  used  it  in  this 
sense.    

NATIVnr,  the  day  of  a  person**  birth. 
The  word  nativity  Is  chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of  Sk.  Joim 
the  Baptist.  &c  But  when  we  say  tte  JV«- 
tivitjf,  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christmas  Day. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.asombonrowedby 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  existing 
taxes,  which  stand  pledge!  to  the  le 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
borrowed.  Thus,  i '  ''  «_  .^.-^  -^^ 
the  purpose  of  ai  k- 

tion,  the  English  g<  d 

the  credit  of  the  e:  i- 

pany,  then  incorpoi  »f 

the  Bank  of  Engia  n 

was  found  eonvenic  L 

By  the  following  st  « 

increase  of  the  Na  it 

the  following  politi  le 

Revolution,  w  1688, te 

accession  orf  Q.  Anne,  in  1702,  16,994,793i. ; 
at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1714, 
54,143,363/.;  at  the  accession  of  George  II.. 
in  1727.  52.09:t,338l.;  at  the  comraeneeBBent 
of  the  American  War,  in  177^,  128,US,635l.; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
S38,48437I>I.;  at  the  commeneemeBt  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  in  1793, 
339,350,1481.;  at  the  condoaion  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  699,31  &,S<1 1.; 
on  January  5th,  1817.  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  eonaolidated, 
848,382,4772-    In  the  34  year*  from  1798  to 

1816,  both-'nelusive,  theBationai  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  derived  from 
taxes,  b^  upwards  of  fotir  hnndied  aitd 
thirty  millions,  which  were  converted  iBto 
a  national  annaity  account,  or  in  more 
popular  language,  formed  pert  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  the  rate  of  about  601.  for  Si. 
of  the  annuity;  but  since  Jantiary  5th, 

1817,  the  income  derived  firom  taxes  yeariy 
exceeding  the  expenditure,  the  savings, 
with  other  sums,  were  applied  to  the  re- 
purchase of  the  annuities  created  during 
the  said  34  years,  at  rates  varying  from 
71/.  19*.  Zd.  to  94/.  3«.  6<f.,  so  as  to  take  an 
average  rate  of  60/.  per  cent. 

NATROLITE,  in  minfralogy,  a  variety 
of  zeolite,  so  called  by  Klaproth  on  aeeonnt 


of  the  great  quantity  of 

NATRON,  in  chemistry,  native 
ate  of  soda,  or  mineral  alkalL  It  is  eom- 
mon  in  Egypt ;  and  in  Mexico  and  CdluBibia 
there  are  several  natron  lakes,  frooa  the 
bottom  of  which  native  mineral  nattOB  is 
dug  up. 

NATURAL,  pertaming  to  nattue:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  natmrat  growth  of  animals 

or  plants. Natmral  order*,  in  the  botanic 

system,  a  classification  of  plants  diflerent 
from  the  sexual,  founded  on  general  com- 
mon characters. Natural  elau,  an  as- 
semblage of  several  genera  of  i^ants,  agree- 
ing in  their  parts  of  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities. In 
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tural  karmonr  is  that  produced  by  the 
natural  and  essential  diord  of  the  mode. 
A  natural  note  is  tltat  which  is,  accordint; 
to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale,  opposed  to 
jimt  and  »karp  notes,  which  are  called  arti- 
JleiaL Natural,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ani- 
mals, fruits,  flowers,  &c.  are  blazoned  with 
their  natural  colours.         " 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  its  roost  ex- 
tensire  sense,  is  the  description  of  what- 
erer  is  created,  or  of  the  whole  universe, 
including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  in  a 
more  appropriate  sense,  it  treats  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
and  of  those  organized  bodies,  whether  ve- 
getable or  animal,  which  adorn  its  surface, 
■oar  into  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  In  this  sense,  natural  history 
aaajr  be  divided  into  two  heads;  the  first 
teaches  us  the  characteristics,  or  distinc- 
tive marks  of  each  individual  substance, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral :  the 
second  renders  us  acquainted  with  all  its 
peculiarities,  in  respect  to  its  habits,  its 
qualities,  and  its  uses.  To  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  some  system  of  dassitication,  in 
whMh  the  individuals,  that  correspond  in 
particular  points,  may  be  arranged  together. 
A  knowledge  of  the  second  head  can  only 
be  aeqnirea  by  a  diligent  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  each  particular  object. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  actions  on  one  another ;  its  legitimate 
pursuit  being  averse  to  all  hypotheses,  mi- 
racles, absurdities,  and  contradictions.  It 
oompiehends  under  it  the  several  divisions 
of  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity,  gal- 
vanism, hydrostatics,  magnetism,  mecha- 
nics, optics,  pneumatics,  &c. ;  and  deter- 
mines toe  arithmetical  laws  which  accom- 
panjp  antecedent  and  consequent  pheno- 
mena. Natural  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  instrument  of  the  puilosophy  of  na- 
ture, furnishing  it  with  the  materials  from 
which  its  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 

NATURALIST,  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
natural  bodies,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
animals,  vegetables,  metals,  minerals,  and 


NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
naturalizing  an  alien,  or  i^laeing  him  in  the 
condition  (that  is,  investmg  him  with  the 
rights  and  privile|(es)  of  a  natural  subject, 
except  that  he  is  ucapable  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parlia- 
ment, or  of  holding  offices,  g^uts,  &c. 
In  England  this  is  done  by  act  of  parlia- 


)rd  of  vast  and  compre- 
tn,  embracing-  as  it  were, 
e — all  that  is  comprised 
ending  care  of  the  jp%at 
ten  we  say.  Nature  is  be- 
i,  we  understand  either 
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ty,  and  conducting  every 
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tion  supported  by  some  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  adopted  by  poets,  and  most 
easy  to  popular  idea.  Independently  of 
this,  however,  we  often  say  Nature  herself, 
&c.  in  a  merely  figurative'  sense ;  personi- 
fying the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter.  When,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  nature  covers  the  earth  with  abund- 
ance, we  mean  that  God  covers  the  earth 
with  abundance ;  when  we  say  that  nature 
is  magnilicent  and  inexhaustiole,  we  mean 
that  creation  is  magniticent  and  inexhausti- 
ble. Wheu  we  speak  of  the  study  of  nature, 
we  mean  the  study  of  creation  ;  which  em- 
braces first,  the  Icnowledge  of  things,  and 
secondly  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things.  Nature  (meaning  thereby  the 
whole  body  of  created  things)  presents  an 
assemblage  of  objects  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  As 
an  animal  whom  it  behoves  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  wants,  the  knowledge  of  its 
productions,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  best  obtained,  are  points  of  view  in 
which  no  persuasive  to  the  study  is  neces- 
sary; necessity,  and  the  rich  rewards  of 
assiduity,  have  ever  stimulated  him.  But 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  require  other 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  these  too,  nature 
can  supply.  Here,  curiosity  can  never  want 
a  motive ;  here,  all  the  pleasures  of  tender 
feelings  or  sublime  conceptions  may  be  en- 
joyed. Nature  is  made  to  conform  in  some 
degree  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  resist  only 
when  his  ignorance  violates  its  essential  or- 
der. It  yields  its  secrets  to  his  inquiries ; 
to  his  sensibility  it  presents  the  most  en- 
gagring  images ;  and  remains,  to  all  ages,  a 
picture  perpetually  renewed  of  the  primitive 

creation  of  God. There  is  another  sense, 

too,  in  which  the  word  nature  is  of  conti- 
nual occurrence ;  viz.,  the  »a/«r«  of  man ;  by 
which  we  understand  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of 
the  species  which  distinguish  him  from 
other  animals.  So  also  we  express  by  this 
word,  the  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of 
any  other  thing ;  as  the  nature  of  blood,  of 
a  metal,  of  plants,  &c.  Again,  when  we  al- 
lude to  the  established  or  regular  course  of 
things,  we  say,  this  or  that  event  is  not  ac- 
cording to  nature. In  the  fine  arts,  na- 
ture otten  means  the  successful  imitation 
of  nature ;  but,  with  artists  of  a  higher  or- 
der, nature  docs  not  signify  a  mere  copy, 
but  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
of  nature,  at  which  she.  aims  in  all  her  for- 
mations, yet  without  ever  absolutely  attain- 
ing it. By  the  law  of  nature  is  under- 
stood, that  system  of  principles  which  hu- 
man reason  has  discovered  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  relations. 
In  its  most  extensive  sense,  it  comprehends 
man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  all 
mankind. 

N  AUCBAHKI,  in  antiquity,  officers  among 
the  Athenians,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  besides 
two  horses  for  the  public  service. 

NAUL'AOE,thefreightorpa88agemonpy 
for  goods  or  persons  by  sea,  or  passage  over 
a  river. 
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.      NAUM A'CHIA.  the  lepraeBtation  of  •  | 
tern  f  {^t,  whieli  amonf  tbe  P  >         . 

a  part  of  the  Ciraean 


,  origin  to  the  tiaM  of  thie  fint  Puaie  war, 
I  when  tbe  Bonuuu  first  initiated  their  men 
j  in  the  knowledge  of  aaral  affuia.    AAer- 
I  ward*  ther  were  intended  both  to  entertain 
I  tbe  popnlaee,  and  improve  the   seamen. 
I  They  were  frequently,  like  other  shows, 
I  exhflrited  at  the  expense  oi  individnals  to 
'  increase  their  popuLtritjr.    Under  the  em- 
peror Domitian  sneb  a  vast  namber  of  ves- 
seb  enftacrd  as  would  have  almost  formed 
two  regalar  ieeU  for  a  proper  fight,  and 
tbe  ebannd  of  water  was  equal  in  dimen- 
sions to  a  natural  river.     The  emperor 
Heliofcabalus  is  said  to  have  filled  tbe  chan- 
nel where  tbe  vessels  were  to  ride  with 
wine  instead  of  water.     Tritons  and  sea- 
monsters  were  often  exhibited  during  the 
engii^ement.  The  iVensuicAiaru,  or  persons 
wbo  fought  in  these  exhibitions,  were  gla- 
diators, slaves,   criminals,  &e.  wbo  were 
doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  oi  tbe 
person  presiding  at  tbe  spectacle. 

N AUS'COPY,  tbe  art  of  ascertaimng  the 
approach  of  vessels,  or  being  on  a  vessel, 
tlie  approach  to  land,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, as.  for  instance,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  leagues. 

NAU'SEA,  in  medicine,  a  sickness  of  tbe 
stomach,  aeconmanied  with  a  propensity  to 
vomit ;  arising  from  a  loathing  of  food,  ex- 
cited by  some  viscous  humour  that  irritates 
tbe  stomach. 

NAUTILUS,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  marine  animals,  whose  shell  is  formed 
of  one  continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were 
into  a  spiral  form,  and  baring  its  cavity 
divided  mto  a  great  ntmiber  of  cells,  by 
transverse  partitions,  each  of  which  bas  a 
perforation,  and  is  continuous  to  tbe  others 
by  means  of  a  pipe  carried  the  whole  length 
of  the  shelL  One  species,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas,  is  fur- 
nished with  two  arms  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, wliieb  it  extends  as  a  sail,  and  lloats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  with  two 
other  arms  it  rows  or  steers. 

NATAL  AR'CHITECTURB,  or  Sair- 
BuiLDiHo.  The  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  tbe  purposes  of  navigation,  was,  in  all 
probabikty,  anterior  to  tue  deluge,  and  is 

Jenerally  admitted  to  have  been  handed 
own  by  Noah  to  his  posterity.  That,  in  a 
rude  state,  it  was  practised  in  Egypt,  there 
is  no  question;  and  the  Greeks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
It  from  tbe  Carthaginians.  But  neither  in 
Greece  nor  in  Borne,  did  naval  architecture 
rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  tbe  art  of  ship-building.  The 
crusades  first  gave  the  impulse  to  improve- 
ments in  ship-building,  which,  notwith- 
standing, continued  for  some  time  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
the  first  to  increase  the  sixe  of  their  ships, 
but  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Hanaa  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 


ardiitectni^  that  in  the  fourteenth  eea- 
tury  it  was  usual  for  them  to  let  their  ahipa  ' 
oat  to  foreign  princes.    In  the  niga  of  ; 
Henry  IV.  s£pa  of  consideraUe  sisa  began  j 
to  he  built  in  Ei^^and,  and  they  contiaoed  * 
to  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  tofgn 
of  Henry  YIIL,  when  two  very  large  ah^ 
were  built,  namely,  tbe  Begait,of  1000  toaa 
'  the  Henry  Graee  Dien,  which  , 
From  the  re^  of  Charles  II.  \ 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  aeqnired  great  j 
importance^  and  in  consequence  irf  the  wars 
which  have  been  ainee  carried  on  ia  several  | 
subsequent  reigns,  it  has  risen  to  iu  pre«  i 

setU  states Nmval  9tort$  eomprdiend  all 

those  articles  made  use  oit  not  only  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  nan-  , 
gttUon;  as  timber  and  inm  for  shipping, 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  OOTdage,  sail-doth,  gun- 
powder, ordnance,  and  fire-arms  of  every  j 


NAVA'LIS  COBO'NA,  a  crown  among 
the  Bomans  given  to  him  who  first  boarded 
an  enemy's  ship;  it  was  a  eirde  of  goU  re- 
praaaating  the  neaka  of  shipa. 

NAVK,  in  architecture,  tbe  middle  or 
body  of  a  church,  extending  from  the  bal- 
luster  or  rail  of  the  choir  to  the  chief  door. 
Also,  that  part  in  tbe  middle  of  a  wheel 
where  the  spokes  are  fixed. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  and  science  by 
which,  in  open  seas,  ships  are  conducted 
from  port  to  port.  This  is  effected  by  charts 
of  the  seas,  and  by  keeping  a  journal  of  tbe 
courses  from  hour  to  hour,  and  tbe  distance 
on  each,  by  means  of  the  log  line,  each  knot 
on  which  corresponds  to  a  mile  of  distance. 
Also  by  observations  on  tbe  sun.  moon,  aud 
stars,  made  vrith  instruments,  and  checked 
by  tables  and  almanacs.— -Imperiipct  as 
were  the  means  and  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cienta  in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  superadded  the  greatest  com- 
mercial eaterprise  to  the  greatest  skill  which 
had  yet  been  attained,  achieved  tbe  most 
brilliant  results.  They  made  the  whole  of 
tbe  old  world  tributary  to  their  city :  not 
contented  with  exploring  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  Meulterranean,  tbey  left  be- 
hind the  ae  pltu  ultra  which  liad  hitherto 
almost  entirely  bminded  the  excursions  of 
their  predecessors,  visited  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and, 

Iiursuing  tlie  grand  idea  which  afterwards 
ed  the  Ponugufse  to  India,  discovered  a 
vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Afriea. 
Tbe  art  of  navigation  gained  nothing  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage ;  and  the  invasion  of 
the  northern  barbarians  effectually  exiin- 
guiriied  tbe  few  gleams  of  science  which 
bad  survived  her  catastrophes.  Everything 
remained  stationary  for  centuries,  until  the 
returning  day  of  civilisation  began  once 
more  to  dawn  upon  tbe  world,  ^  when  by 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  tbe  mariner's  compass  which  fol- 
lowed it.  results  of  tbe  most  important  kind 
were  to  be  effected.  iSet  MAaaar,  Cov- 
rass,  ftc.1 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a  most  import- 
ant  branch  of  maritiina  law.  defining  the 
peculiar  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  British 
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■liipg»  and  the  way  in  which  they  ahall  be 
mBnned ;  as  bIm  the  conditions  under  which 
fofeiga  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  trade  vt  this  country,  either  as  import- 
eva  or  exporters  of  commodities.  As  lonx 
ago  as  tbo  reign  of  Henry  VII.  two  of  the 
leadinir  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law 
were  £stinctly  recognised,  vis.  the  proliibi 
tioB  of  the  importation  of  certain  commo- 
dities, unless  imported  in  ships  belonging 
to  English  owners  and  manned  by  English 
■caanen.  Bat  a  regard  for  our  nianufactar- 
ing  and  commercial  interests  led  to-  the 
adoption  of,  first,  what  was  called  the  "  rc> 
einiocity  system "  in  our  interconrse  with 
other  nations;  and.  tisally,  to  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1860;— the 
iBBt  aet  in  the  drama  of  "  Free  Trade." 

NATT,  the  whdie  naval  establishment  of 
any  countinr,  inclnding  the  collective  body 
of  ships,  officers,  men,  stores,  &c.  That  part 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  ngal  iMry, 
comprehends  all  ships  of  war  and  their 
crews,  &e.  The  ministerial  management 
of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  en- 
trusted to  seven  lords  commissioners  for 
exeeuting  the  office  of  the  lord  high-admiral 
of  England,  oommonlT  known  by  the  title 
of  lords  of  the  admindty.    Commissioners 


of  the  navy  are  cfficers  whose  department 
is  whoUy  distinct  from  that  of  the  admi- 
ralty.   The  number  of  those  resident  in 


London  is  eight,  and  there  are  others  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  supcrintead  the  dock-yards,  and  pro- 
vide the  vessels  which  the  admiralty  re- 
quires for  service.  To  the  royal  navy  there 
also  belong  a  victualling  office,  an  office  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  a  pay  office. 
—-In  a  long  article  on  namU  wtafare, 
hi  the  "Conversations  Lexicon,"  so  gra- 

Ehio^  description  of  a  presumed  eneoonter 
etweeu  two  ships  or  the  line  is  given, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  it :— "  As- 
suming the  advantage  of  the  weather -gage, 
let  us  prepare  for  action.  Top  sails,  top- 
gallant-aaus,  jib,  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  nght  under,  for  with  them 
your  ship  is  under  perfiect  order  to  advance, 
manoBUvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  squally  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reef  iu  the  topsails,  in  anticipation.  The 
crew  are  called  to  qaarters  by  beat  of  drum, 
every  man  going  to  the  station  which  has 
been  renderad  omiliar  to  him  by  frequent 
tr»  Ining.  under  the  eye  of  his  officers.  The 
commander,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  sta- 
tion on  the  quarter-deck,  watches  bis  own 
ship  and  the  enemy,  and  conveys  the  order 
th  n  may  require  oy  voice,  or 

th  tdium  of  his  aide*.    Under 

hi  lieutenant  commands  the 

ofl  efensive  operations,  and^- 

fei  B  evolutions  which  he  may 

di  ion  to  the  position  of  the 

sfa  I  are  stoppered,  to  keep  the 

sa  he  event  of  the  sheets  being 

sh  be  ^ards  are  hung  in  chains, 

to  EC  inconvenience  fnm  tlie 

en       _  es.    The  carpenter  rigs  the 


pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  collects  his 
shot  plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and 
fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen  a  mast,  or 
yard,  that  may  be  wounded,  and  in  danger 
of  falling.  The  surgeon  prepares,  in  the 
cockpit,  to  relieve  the  wounded.  Tubs  of 
water  are  collected  in  the  tops,  channels, 
and  on  deck,  to  be  ready  to  extinguish  fire ; 
the  decks  are  wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  powder,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall 
there,  and  also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men 
firom  alipping  when  splashy  with  blood  or 
water.  Finally,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot, 
round,  grape,  and  canister,  are  collected 
beside  the  guns,  and  the  magasine  is 
opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who 

Srepare  to  pass  the  cartridges  to  the  pow- 
er-boys. And  now,  having  given  three 
cheers,  you  bear  down  upon  the  enem^. 
It  is  a  great  object,  in  battering  from  ship 
to  ship,  to  rake  you^  enemy,  if  possible ; 
that  is.  to  get  across  his  bow,  or  stem,  out 
of  reach  of  nis  guoe.  whilst  yours  sweep  the 
whole  length  of  his  deck  with  fatal  execu- 
tion. If  it  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy, 
it  is  equally  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in 
return.  This  double  advantage  can  only 
be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great 
skill  in  mancEuvrin^.  In  directing  your 
fire,  it  is  best  to  aim  between  wind  and 
water,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
masts,  for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be 
soonest  disabled,  and  a  victory  gained,  with 
the  least  destruction  of  life.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  own  spars  be  so  disabled 
that  the  enemy,  having  the  worst  in  other 
respects,  might  yet  effect  his  escape  (Vom 
your  inability  to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or 
even  in  the  more  desperate  case  of  your 
being  every  vray  worsted ;  you  may  yet  profit 
of  your  aituation  to  bear  down  and  board, 
as  the  last  alternative.  In  the  cast  of  this 
last  chance,  a  hopeless  cause  may  some- 
times be  restored;  for  in  boarding,  head- 
long valour,  oftener  than  numbers,  decides 
the  straggle.  When  the  enemy  signifies 
that  he  yields,  by  hauling  down  his  colours, 
a  prise-master  and  crew  are  detailed ;  the 
prisoners  are  removed  and  chained,  and  as 
much  exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages 
as  was  before  exercised  in  effecting  them." 
NAZ'ARITE,  among  the  Jews,  one  who 
had  laid  himself  under  the  obligation  of  a 
vow  to  observe  the  rules  of  Nasariteship, 
either  for  his  whole  life,  as  was  the  case 
with  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist;  or 
only  for  a  time,  as  those  mentioned  in 
Numb.  vL  18,  19,  80,  and  Amos  ii.  11,  IS. 
The  rules  of  Naiariteshipy  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow,  obliged  tbe  man  or 
woman  to  more  than  ordinary  degreea  of 
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NEAP'-TIDES,  the  tides  in  the  second 
and  last  quartan  of  the  moon.  Also  low 
tides,  not  so  high  nor  so  swift  as  the  spring- 
tides. 

NEAT,  all  kinds  of  bovine  cattle,  as  the 
ox,  cow,  &c  Thus  Nta^t-foot  oil  is  an  oil 
extracted  from  the  feet  of  oxen ;  and  Neaf$ 
leather,  leather  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox. 

NEB'UL^  in  astronomy,  are  certain 
spots  in  the  heavens;  some  of  which,  by 
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tbe  dUcoveriet  of  Dr.  Herschel,  are  found 
to  coiiuBt  of  doiten  of  telescopic  start,  and 
otbera  Appear  as  mere  luminous  spots  of 
different  forms.  Their  distance  and  real 
sise  exceed  all  powers  of  human  concep- 
tion.——At  a  roeetinsr  of  tbe  British  Asso- 
ciation, "  Sir  John  Herschel  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  'On  tbe  reduced  observations 
which  he  had  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1835-6  and  7>  on  Double  Stars  and 
NebuUe.'  In  this  paper,  illustrated  by 
drawings.  Sir  John  described  the  remark- 
able appearances  of  the  southern  heavens, 
and  made  striking  viv6  voce  additions  to  the 
brief  technical  notes  which  belonged  to  his 
catalogue  of  these  stars.  Some  of  the  ne- 
bulae were  of  extraordinary  forms.  In  one 
they  looked  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and,  in 
another,  like  bees  swarming,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  define  them.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  vivid  colours  of  some  of  the 
stafs :  one,  in  particular,  was  a  fine  blue, 
approaching  to  a  verditer  g^reen.  Some 
were  so  close  as  to  be  inseparable;  and 
others  seemed  as  if  thev  were  groups  formed 
by  family  compact.  He  expressed  a  hope, 
that  glasses  of  higher  powers  than  had 
hitherto  been  attained  by  unman  art,  might 
hereafter  be  applied  to  tbe  examination  of 
these  double  stars,  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  motions,  whilst  changing  their 
positions  in  every  way,  and  often  so  as  to 
occult  each  other.  He  noticed  generallv  of 
their  distribution  over  the  heavens,  that 
there  were  fewer  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  in  the 
former  they  mostlv  consisted  of  a  larger 
and  smaller  star,  which  raised  the  question 
whether  the  lesser  orbs  were  planetary,  or 
had  only  a  reflected  light,  like  the  earth's 
moon.  Again,  touching  on  the  singular 
phenomena  presented  m  the  colours  of 
these  stars,  generallv  yellow  and  red,  he 
instanced  the  planet  Mars,  in  our  own  sys- 
tem, as  analojgons  to  them,  his  red  aspect 
being  quite  different  from  tbe  yellow  radi- 
ance whence  he  derives  his  brilliancy.  The 
drawings  of  the  nebulae  fully  bore  out  Sir 
John's  description  of  their  being  like  wisps 
and  tails  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens."— Literary  Qatette. In    heraldry, 

the  term  nebuUt  is  used  to  describe  a  line 
drawn  with  undulations  resembUng  the 
form  of  clouds ;  or  a  shield  or  charge  di- 
vided by  several  such  lines  drawn  across  it. 
NECESSITY,  tbe  cause  of  that  irhich 
cannot  be  otherwise,  or  whatever  is  done 
by  a  power  that  is  irresistible;  in  which 
sense  it  stands  opposed  to  freedom.  The 
schools  distin{push  a  physical  necessity 
and  a  moral  necessity ;  and  a  simple  or  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  a  relative  one.  PAy- 
tieal  neee*$itf,\»  the  want  of  a  principle,  or 
of  a  natural  means  necessary  to  act,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  physical  or  natural 
impotence.  Moral  neeeuitp,  is  only  a  great 
dimeolty,  such  as  that  arising  from  a  loiig 
babit,  a  strong  inclination,  or  violent  pas- 
sion. BinpU  or  abtotute  neeeuilp,  is  that 
which  has  no  dependenre  on  any  slate  or 
conjuncture,  or  any  particular  situation  of 
things,  but  is  found  every  where,  and  in  all 


the  circnnutances  in  which  tbe  agent  can 
be  supposed.  Relative  neceteitp,  is  that 
which  places  a  man  in  a  real  incapacity  of 
acting  or  not  acting  in  those  drcumstaacei, 
and  tnat  situation  ne  is  found  in,  though  in 
other  circumstances,  and  in  another  state 
of  things,  he  might  act  or  not  act.  DVben  a 
man's  actions  are  determined  by  canses  be- 
yond his  control,  he  acts  from  neerMtfjr, 
and  is  not  a  free  agent. 

NECK,  in  anatomv,  that  slender  part  si- 
tuated between  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  The  neck  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing parts:  1.  the  common  integuments;  S. 
seven  vertebrae;  8.  a  number  of  muscles 
which  serve  to  move  the  bead,  the  neck,  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  os  hyoides; 
4.  a  number  of  very  large  arteries,  as  tbe 
carotids,  internal  and  external,  and  tbe  ver- 
tebral ones ;  5.  larg^  veins,  as  the  jagnlar, 
internal  and  external,  and  the  vertebral 
ones ;  6.  large  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  the 
intercostals,  the  recurrent,  the  diaphragm- 
aties,  and  the  vertebral;  7>  b  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow;  8.  tbe  aspera  arteria,  or  tra- 
enea.  particularly  the  la^mx,  in  whieh  is  an 
eminence  called  the  pomum  adami ;  9.  the 
pharynx,  with  a  part  of  the  oesophagus; 
10.  tne  thyroide,  with  some  other  smaller 

glands. Neck  itfUmd,  a  l<mg  narrow  tract 

of  land  projecting  from  the  main  body,  or  a 
narrow  tract  connecting  two  larger  tracts. 
— ^Also,  by  neek  we  denote  any  thing  long 
in  the  form  of  the  neck«  as  tbe  nc^  of  • 
bottle,  a  violin,  &c. 

NECBOL'OGT,  a  register  of  the  deaths 
of  benefoctors  in  a  monastery.  Formcriy 
also,  what  is  now  called  martyvlopy  was 
cabled  necrology. ^A  register  oi  distin- 
guished persons  who  die  within  a  certain 
period  (not  a  record  of  theur  lives  and  ac- 
tions, for  that  is  bioprapky)  is  also  known 
by  this  term. 

NECROMANCY,  a  sort  of  magic  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  amd  Bomans,  by 
whieh  they  attempted  to  raise  tbe  dead  or 
make  them  appear.  The  witch  of  Endor  is 
a  striking  example  of  a  bold  amd  artful  de- 
ception of  this  kind. 

NECRONITE,  in  mineralogy,  f^tid  fel- 
spar, a  miueral  which,  when  struck  or 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odour  like  thatt  of 
putrid  flesh. 

NECROPOLIS,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
given  to  some  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  large  cities.  It  has  also  been^tven 
to  some  of  our  modem  ones. 

NECTAR,  in  mythology,  the  snppoaed 
drink  of  the  gods,  and  which  was  imagined 
to  contribute  much  towards  their  etemad 
existence.  It  was,  according  to  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  a  most  beautiful  amd  delieious 
liquor,  fisr  exceeding  anything  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  imagine.  It  gave  a  bloom, 
a  beautv  and  a  vigour,  which  surpawaed  all 
conception,  and  together  with  amftrsata 
(their  solid  food),  repaired  all  the  decays 
or  accidental  injuries  of  the  divine  oonsU- 
tution. Also  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differing  from  the 
common  pench,  of  whii'li  if  is.  a  species,  in 
having  a  smoother  rind  auid  a  firmer  pulp. 
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NECTA'RIUM,  or  NECTARY,  in  bo- 
tnny,  tliat  part  of  the  corolla  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  honey-juice  of  the 
plant :  it  is  very  various  in  its  Agare;  being 
sometimes  only  a  hollow  in  a  petal,  some- 
times a  little  squama  or  tubercle,  and  some- 
times a  plain  tube. 

NEE'1)LE,  a  steel  implement  used  in 
sewinft,  embroidery,  &c  Needles  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  br  a  wire-dravring  appa- 
ratus, then  cut,  the  heads  flattened  and 
punched,  the  ipoints  filed,  and  the  polish 
given  by  workmg  qnantities  vrith  emery- 
dukt.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation were  exhibited  several  specimens 
illastrating  the  process  of  manunicturing 
needles  by  patent  machinery,  invented  by 
Mr.  8.  Cocker,  of  Sheffield;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  one  hundred  patent  machines, 
which  would  occupy  fSonr  rooms,  each  about 
25  yards  by  10,  vrill,  by  the  power  of  a*  six- 
horse  steam-engine,  be  sufficient  to  produce 
14,000,000  needles  per  week,  and  that  the 
cost,  by  this  method,  would  be  no  more 

than  one  penny  per  thousand  I The  Mag- 

nefieal  Needle,  in  navigation,  a  needle 
touched  with  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  and 
sustained  ou  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the 
compass,  where  it  assists  the  mariner  by  its 
general  direction  firom  pole  to  pole,  (Mr,  as  it 
is  said  in  Europe,  its  pointing  to  the  north. 
[See  Maottbt.] 

NBFA8TI  DI'ES,  an  appellation  given 
by  the  Romans  to  those  days  wherein  it  was 
not  allowed  to  administer  justice,  or  hold 
courts. 

NEGATION,  in  logic,  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  the  affirming  one  thing 
to  be  different  from  another;  as,  the  soul  is 
not  matter. 

NBG'ATIVE,  in  general,  something 
that  implies  a  negation :  thus  we  say,  ne- 
^tive  quantities,  negative  signs,  nega* 
tive  powers,  &c.  "  Our  words  and  ideas," 
says  Dr.  Watts,  "  are  so  unhappily  linked 
together,  that  we  can  never  know  which 
are  positive,  which  negative  ideas,  by  the 
words  that  express  them:  for  some  po- 
sitive terms  denote  a  negative  idea,  as 
dead;  and  there  are  both  positive  and  ne- 
gative terms  invented  to  signify  the  same 
and  contrary  ideas,  as  unhappy  and  miaer- 
able."  If  M-e  say,  such  a  thing  is  "  not  a 
man,"  or  "not  white,"  nothing  is  deter- 
mined ;  the  thing  may  be  a  do^,  and  it  may 
be  black :  something  of  a  positive  character 
is  necessary  to  express  what  it  is.— — iY«fro- 
tivt  and  potitive  9iuiN/i<ie«,  in  mathematics, 
are  such  as  are,  respectively,  greater  or  less 
than  nothing.  In  algebra,  negative  quan- 
tities are  designated  by  — -,  and  positive  ones 

by  -f,  feo  that  —  4  i-  4  —  0. Negative 

electricity,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which 
they  ai-e  deprived  of  some  portion  of  the 
electricity  which  they  naturally  contain. 
•—^Negative  pregnant,  in  law,  a  negative 
which  implies  an  affirmation ;  as  when  a  per- 
son denirs  having  done  a  thing  in  a  certain 
manner  or  at  a  certain  time,  as  stated  in 
the  declaration ;  which  implies  that  he  did 
it  in  some  manner. 

NE'G1U>  (Latin,  niger,  black),  a  variety 


of  the  human  species  deriving  their  name 
from  one  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics, their  black  colour.  Their  native 
region  seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa;  but  the  Negro  formation  prevails 
also  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and, 
extending  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  Guinea.  The  origin  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  the  cause  of  this  /emarkable 
difference  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  has  been  the  source  of  much  ar- 

Ement  among  naturalists.  Mr.  Boyle 
s  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate;  for  though  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  show  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackness, 
like  that  of  the  Neffrocs.  In  Africa  itself 
many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  black,  nor 
were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  many  paru  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region, 
inhabited  by  blacks,  the  people  are  but 
tawney.  He  adds,  that  there  aro  Negroes  in 
Africa,  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  and  that 
a  river  sometimes  parts  nations,  oneof  which 
is  black  and  the  other  only  tawney.  Others 
allege  that  the  gall  of  Negroes  is  black,  and 
being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited 
between  their  skin  and  scarf-skin.  This 
subject  has  lately  been  treated  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Glover,  who  read  to  the  British  Association 
a  pm>er  on  the  functions  of  the  rete  mucoaum 
and  pigmentnm  nigrum  in  the  dark  races, 
and  particularly  in  the  Ne^.  The  editor  of 
the  Tear  Book  of  Facts  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  it:  "The  degree  of  derelopment 
df  the  rete  mucosum  and  its  pigment,  de- 
termines the  power  of  resistmr  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates, 
as  evinced  by  the  Negro  (the  type,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  dark  raees),  the  European, 
and  the  Albino.  The  modue  openmdi  must 
be  discovered  by  an  attention  to  both  the 
physical  and  vituproperties  of  this  peculiar 
organization.  The  doctrine  at  present 
taught  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  black 
skin  absorbs  more  heat,  but  that  the  cutis 
vera  of  the  Negro  is  not  so  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  a  high  temperature  as 
that  of  a  European  tnm  a  lower  tempe- 
rature ;  and  as  the  radiation  of  caloric  from 
black  must  be  greater  than  from  white 
skins,  the  possessor  of  the  former  must  cool 
more  readily,  and  enjoy  greater  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  former  part  of  this 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  experiments  and 
deductions  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  de- 
tailed in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  A  number  of  experiments 
detailed  in  the  paper  on  the  vesicatory 
powers  of  differently  coloured  substances, 
under  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun, 
contradicted  the  deductions  of  Sir  E.  Home, 
and  hent%  arose  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  vital  properties  of  the  skin  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  the  pigment  with  which  he  is 
provided.  Blumenbach  and  Winterbottom 
state,  that  the  Negro  perspires  more  readily 
and  freely  than  the  European  j  and  Davy 
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■BTi,  In  the  mhabitanta  of  the  tropics,  the 
exiiBlent  arteries  of  the  skin  seem  anosually 
expanded,  and  the  whole  apparatus  pecttUar 
to  this  secretion  anusoally  dereloped ;  and 
I  beliere  tliat  the  blood  itself  is  less  viscid, 
more  fluid,  and  flows  more  readily  through 
the  vessels,  so  as  to  promote  perspiration, 
and,  by  that  means,  contribnting  to  the 
cooling  of  the  surface.  And  being  cooled 
itself,  It  contributes  again,  when  it  flows 
back  upon  the  heart,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  internal  parts.* 
Were  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  not 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  wganixation,  his 
system  could  not  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  heat,  by  a  determination  of  fluid  towards 
the  surfoce.  Doubtless  the  excessive  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  his  skin  is  useful  in 
promoting  this  effect;  but  in  the  sjstein 
qualified  to  resptmd  to  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
and  Bot  in  the  organisation  of  the  skin 
alone,  must  an  explanation  be  sought  of 
the  capabiHtv  of  the  Negro  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions."— It  has 
long  also  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
naturalists  that  the  Negro  race  is  inferior, 
both  in  the  organisation  and  in  intellectual 
powers,  to  the  European ;  and  that,  in  all 
the  points  of  difference,  it  exhibits  an  ap- 

E roach  to  the  Monkey  tribes.  This  theoiy 
as  led  Dr.  P.  Tidemann,  profiessor  of  ana- 
tomv  and  physiology  in  the  university  of 
I  Heidelberg,  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
I  the  validitjr  of  this  opinion.  He  accord- 
ingly examined  an  immense  number  of 
brains  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  of  va- 
rious ages,  and  belonging  to  different  va- 
rieties of.  the  human  race,  both  by  ascer- 
taining their  exact  weight,  and  also  by 
accurate  measurement  of  the  capacity  of 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  and  he  has  as- 
certained that  no  perceptible  difference 
exists  dtber  in  the  average  wewht  or  the 
average  sixe  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  European  I  and  the  nerves  are  not 
larger,  relatively  to  the  sise  of  the  brain,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  a 
very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced 
from  that  of  the  European;  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  in  its 
internal  structure,  nor  does  the  Negro 
brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  orang-outang  than  the  brain 
of  the  European ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
BMre  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convo. 
luticms.  Many  of  the  results  which  Dr.  T. 
has  thus  deduced  firom  his  researches  are  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinions  relative 
to  the  presumed  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
structure,  both  in  the  conformation  and  in 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  brain ;  and 
he  ascribes  the  erroneous  notions  which 
have  been  hitherto  entertained  on  these 
subjects  chiefly  to  preyudice  created  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  facial  angle  in  the 
Negro  is  smaller  than  in  the  European, 
and  consequently  makes,  in  this  respect, 
an  approach  to  that  of  the  apejn  which  it 
is  still  farther  dimimshed.  [See  Slavb 
Tsadk] 
NEHEMI'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 


Old  Testament,  so  called  fnm  the  Bame  of 
its  autlior.  Nehemiah  was  bom  at  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  and  succeeded  Esra  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  cup  bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  king  of  Persia;  when  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  being  daily  in  the  king's 
presence,  together  with  the  favour  of  Esther 
the  queen,  procured  him  the  favour  of  being 
authorised  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 
NEM^AN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  cele- 
brated games  in  Greece,  deriving  their 
name  from  Nemaea,  a  village  between  the 
cities  of  Cleons  and  Philus.  where  they 
were  celebrated  every  third  year.  They  were 
instituted  in  memory  of  Archemorus  or 
Opheltes;  but,  after  some  intermission, 
were  revived  by  Hercules,  in  honour  of  Ju- 

f liter,  after  his  victory  over  the  Nenuean 
ion.  The  exercises  were  chariot  races,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  Pentathlon. 

NBM.  CON.  for  Nemine  coutradieente 
(no  one  opposing),  a  term  chiefly  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  any  thing  is 

carried  without  opposition. Nemine  dis- 

$enti«nte  (no  one  dissenting),  are  terms 
similarly  applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

NEM  OLITB,  in  nuneralogy,  an  arbo- 
rized stone. 

NfeOD'OMODB.  in  ancient  Greece  a 
person  newly  admitted  to  citixenship. 

NEOL'OGT,  the  mtroduction  of  new 
words  into  a  language.  The  progress  of 
science  has  of  late  years  necessarily  given 
rise  to  many  neologinu ;  but  the  practice 
of  coining  new  words  to  express  old  idras 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended.  An- 
other innovation,  not  less  objectionable,  is 
that  of  making  a  modern  Babel  of  our 
speech,  by  interfardiog  it  with  foreign  terms 
and  phrases.  Neology  is  also  the  name 
given  to  the  rationalist  system  of  interpret- 
ation.  which  is  applied  by  many  German 
and  English  divines  to  the  records  of  re- 
vealed religion.  i 

NEOME'NIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served at  the  beginning  of  a  lunar  month 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods  but  particulariy 
Apollo. 

NE  OPHTTE,  a  new  convert  or  prose- 
lyte: a  name  xi'en  by  the  early  Christians 
to  suih  as  had  recently  been  converted  from 
paganism.  • 

NEPENTHE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
magic  potion,  supposed  to  make  persons 
forget  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes.    It  , 
was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a  plsnt  now  ' 
unknown :  Homer  says  it  grew  in  Egypt,  >. 
and  further  observes,  that  Helen  made  use 
of  it  to  charm  her  guests,  and  make  them 
forget  their  miseries.  | 

NEPH'ELINE.  a  minei«l  found  mixed 
with  other  substances,  primitive  or  volcnnic, 
veins.    It  is  white  or 


yellow. 

NEPH'RITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
eies  of  jade,  occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss, 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  apd  tenacity. 
It  is  of  a  leek  green  colour,  and  was  formerly 
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won  aa  a  remedy  for  diaeases  of  tbe  kid* 
mef.-~-— 'Nephritic  loood,  grown  in  South 
America,  frive*  a  bloe  colour  to  water,  ipirita 
of  wine,  &c.  (  which  is  changed  to  yellow 
by  acids,  and  again  to  blue  by  alkalies.         i 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam-  I 
mation  of  the  kidneys.  Hence  Nrphritie$,  ' 
medicines  proper  for  diseases  nf  the  kidneys,  | 
particularly  for  orinnry  calculi.  | 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  «.  *.  no  farther,  the  i 
extremity,  or  utmost  extent  to  which  any 
thinx  ean  go. 

NEPTUNE,  the  most  remote  planet  at 
present  known,  was  first  observed  Sept.  23. 
1846.  For  several  years  irregulnriries  had 
been  observed  in  the  motions  of  Uranus, 
which  M.  Le  Verripr  in  June,  1846,  pro- 
nouneed  to  be  caused  by  the  disturbing 
foree  of  some  exterior  planet.  On  August 
SI.  in  the  same  year,  he  gave  the  planet's 
distance  from  the  sun,  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  its  orbit,  its  place  in  the  heavens, 
and  its  apparent  magnitude,  with  such  ac- 
curnry,  that  it  was  at  once  discovered  by 
Dr.  Gnlle.  of  Rerlin.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  Mr.  John  Couch  Adams,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  had  previously  calc»' 
latedihe  planet's  elements,  and  had  arrived 
at  nearly  the  same  results,  which  he  had 
communicated  in  October,  1844.  to  the  As- 
troaomer  Royal  of  England.  Neptunt  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  inclined  to 
the  eeUptie  at  an  angle  of  10  4r  r''6,  and 
having  a  mean  radius  of  about  3,S7<),(HMi,UOO 
Bttlea.  Its  eoceuiricity  is  about  'UijS  of  the 
mean  distanca  Neptune  'completes  his 
sidereal  period  in  a  little  less  than  166  side- 
real years,  moving  at  a  rate  of  about  3  miles 
per  second.  His  synodicol  period  is  about 
ii67  days.  The  time  of  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  Neptune,  and  tlie  angle  of  inclinatiun 
of  his  axis,  are  unknown. 

NEPTUNIAN,  or  NEPTUNIST,  one 
who  adopts  the  tlieory  that  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  were  formed 
from  aqujeous  solution  ;  opposed  to  the  l'l»- 
tonie  theory,  which  attributes  the  earth'* 
fonnalinn  to  the  action  of  fire. 

NE'REIPS  in  mythology,  sea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  and  represented  as  riding 
upon  sea-horses,  sometimes  with  the  hu- 
man form  entire,  and  at  others  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 


NE'RIUM,  in  botany,  a  genui  of  plants 
ciaas  5  Penfantfrta,  order  I  MoHogwnia.  The 
species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  u  the  sweet- 


scented  rose-bay,  rhododendron*  &c. 

NERVES,  long,  white,  medullary  cords, 
which  pass  in  pairs  from  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  marrow,  as  instruments  respectively 
of  aenaation  and  voUtion ;  of  which  nine 
pair  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  thirty 
from  the'spine.  They  spread  over  the  body 
like  fine  net-work.  Formerly  the  word 
nerre  meant  a  sinew;  this  accounts  for  the 
opimsite  meanings  of  the  word  nervous, 
which  sometimes  signifies  strong,  sinewy ; 
and  sometimes  weak  and  irritable. 

NER'VOUS  SYSTEM,  the  arrangement 
within  an  animal  of  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
rowp  and  ncnrcs,  constitoting  the  SMans  of 


perception,  volition,  and  mnscnlar  action. 
In  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervons 
system.  Dr.  Hooper  has  the  following  re- 
marks I—"  In  the  Uring  man  there  is  an  im- 
material thinking  substance,  or  mind,  con- 
stantlf  present,  and*  every  phenomenon  of 
thinking  is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  im- 
material and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  oorooreal  part 
of  him,  and  particulariy  with  the  nervous 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this,  give  oc- 
casion to  thought,  and  thought,  however  oc- 
casioned, gives  occauon  to  new  mottona  in 
the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  eommn- 
nieation,  or  influence,  is  assumed  with  con- 
fidence as  a  fact:  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do 
not  understand,  nrar  pretend  to  explain; 
and  are  tberefwe  not  bound  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  attend  auT  of  the  supposi- 
tions that  have  been  made  concerning  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  oc- 
cur commonly  in  the  follovring  order  r  The 
impulse  of  external  bodies  acta  upon  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which  aa  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed 
eenaatien.  This  sensation,  according  to  its 
various  modificationa.  gives  occasion  to  vo- 
Utio*,  or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
t^tained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  this  volition  nves  occasion 
to  the  contraction  of  mtuciuar  fibres,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  part  required  is 
produced.  As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the 
sentient  extremities  of  a  nerve  docs  not  oc- 
casion any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain 
be  free ;  and  as,  in  Uke  manner,  volitiou 
does  not  produce  any  contraction  of  mus- 
cles, unless  the  nerve  between  the  brain 
and  muscle  be  also  free;  it  is  concluded 
from  both  these  focU.  that  sensation  and 
volition,  so  tkr  as  they  are  connected  with 
corporeal  motions,  are  functions  of  the 
bram  alone-  and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensa- 
tion arises  only  in  consequence  of  external 
impulse  producing  motion  in  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  mo- 
tion being  thence  propagated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  brain;  and,  in  like  manner 
that  the  will,  operating  in  the  brain  only, 
bv  a  motion  begun  there,  and  propagated 
along  the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction 
of  muscles."  •  •  •  "  From  this  view  of 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  appears, 
that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  aui- 
I  mal  economy,  is  generally  connected  with 
sensation ;  and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of 
such  motion  are  chiefly  actions  depending 
immediately  upon  the  contraction  of  moving 
fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities the  communication  is  by  means 
of  the  brain."  Of  the  Nxavotrs  Fi.dio,  or 
nervoue  principle,  the  same  intelligent  au- 
thor thus  writes : — "  The  vascularity  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
I  natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to 
'  believe  that  between  the  medullary  particles 
'  ofwhichtheyareprincipallycomposed,aflne 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 
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wiiily  tkBB  other  flakU  4o^  all  imprcMiona 
wUeh  are  made  oa  it.  It  sfipean  to  exhale 
AaMtheexticmitieaefthetierTea.  Thelaaai* 
tade  aad  debility  of  wmcIw  from  too  great 
cxereiae^  and  the  dolacea  of  the  fenwMMl  or* 
gaai  flrom  exccaave  Bae^  would  teem  to  prove 
tUa.  It  haa  BO  »mM  Bor  tmtt;  for  the 
earebriae  Buedana  ia  inaipid  aad  inodoraaa. 
Nor  haa  it  any  coloar,  fiir  the  eerehnim  aad 
■eiiee  are  arlute.  It  ia  of  lo  aubtile  a  e&m- 
McCnM*  aa  Bevcr  to  have  beea  detected. 
Ita  ie6»li<yia  etapendoui;  for  in  lesa  than 
a  nomcat,  with  the  conaeat  at  the  mind,  it 
ir  ooBTcyed  flrom  the  eerehmm  to  the  nin8> 
fllea  like  the  eleetrie  matter.  Whether  the 
aervDoa  iaid  be  carried  from  the  organ  of 
aenae  in  the  teamriml  nerrea  to  the  eere- 
braBi,aad  flrom  thence  in  the  aMeerynerrea 
to  the  moadea,  cannot  be  poaitiTel^  afllrm< 
ed.  The  cMwftfMafyriMvfet  of  thia  liquid 
are  perfectly  nnknown,  as  they  cannot  be 
rendered  viaiUe  by  art  or  proved  by  expe< 
riment.  Upon  awkinr  a  ligatore  upon  a 
■enre.  the  motion  of  the  floid  ia  interrupt* 
ed,  whicfa  provea  that  aomething  corporeal 
flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak 
argameat  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it;  for  who  haa  seen  the  matter 


of  bea«,  oxygen,  asote,  aad  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  the  existence  of  which  no  phy- 
siefam  in  the  prsaent  day  doubts  1  The  eUe- 
trU  wmttmr,  umee  action  oa  the 


ot  appear  to  constitute 
!  for  nerves  exhibit  bo 


signs  of  spoataneons  electricity;  nor  can  it 
be  the  mmgmttie  wuitter,  as  the  experiment 
of  Osviaa  with  the  magnet  demonstratea; 
nor  ia  it  aep^ai,  nor  l^dnpen,  nor  tuoU; 
tat  the  first  very  mndi  urritatea  the  nerves^ 
and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  floid  therefore,  is  an  tiement 
sui  generis,  which  exists  and  is  produced 
in  the  nerves  only ;  hence,  like  other  ele- 
ments, it  is  only  to  br  * •—  '*-  -""tts. 

The  polpona  aoftnesi  nd 

their  lax  situation,  da  nd 

the  brain  to  act  on  tl  oly 

by  oteiUatitm.    Laatl  al- 

though tied,  osoillat  :he 

nervous  fluid,  is,  1.  it  in* 

termediate  substance  nd 

the  soul,  by   meana  ter 

thinks,  perceives,  ani  ks 

subservient  to  the  w  dy 

acts  upfm  the  soul,  m  lie 

body.    8.  It  appears  1  UU 

frineipUt  for  parU  1  bla 

which  want  nerves,  Ub 

plants,  and  insects." 

NB8T,  a  bed  or  habitation  where  aaimals 
rear  their  jonng.  The  exquisite  ingenuity 
whidi  various  creatures  display  in  ctm- 
strueting  their  nests  has  always  been  a 
sul^eet  of  deserved  admiration.  In  various 
parts  of  this  volume  we  have  had  occasion 
to  describe  some  of  these  ingenious  proofii 
of  animal  instinct  i  it  is  therefixa 


da;  their  prindpal  see  is  in  Persia,  and 
I  thnr  distinguiafaiiig  tenet  is,  that  Mary, 
'  though  the  mother  of  Jesua  Christ,  is  not 
the  mother  of  God. 

NET,  or  NEAT,  in  commerce,  that  which 
is  pure,  and  withcnat  adalteration  or  deduc- 
tion. Hence  we  say  a  net  rent,  Ac.  A  net 
produce  is  a  term  used  to  exprrss  anv  com- 
modity, all  tare  and  charges  deducteo. 

NKT-MaKING,  a  useful  art,  by  which 
flbroua  materials  are  knotted  in  a  regular 
manner,  aad  continued  over  a  larce  sur- 
£see ;  as  in  the  nets  for  catching  fiah.  Sec 

NETTINGBk  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  gratinga 
made  of  small  ropes,  brought  together  with 
rope-yam  or  tvrin^  and  fixed  on  the  quar- 
ters, the  tops,  Ac. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  the  Urtica  of  Lin- 
naua,  a  wdl-known  peremiiaL  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  nsujuly 
covered  with  extremd|r  ^dC'  stuurn,  tubular 
hairs,  placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled 
with  an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  by 
pressure,  is  iiqeeted  into  the  wounds  cansca 
oy  the  sharp-pointed  hairs :  hence  arises  the 
well-known  stinging  sensation  when  these 
plants  are  incautiously  handled.  It  is  ac- 
counted diuretic,  and  is  good  as  a  purifier 
of  the  blood.  "  The  nettle,  is  generally  vi- 
sited by  exterminating  warfare  among  agri- 
culturists t  nevertheless  it  has  iu  uses,  and 
the  Dutch  have  contrived  to  make  it  ser- 
viceable, and  even  advantageous.  The  young 
leaves  are  good  eating  the  stem  is  woven 
into  coarse  stuffs,  and  tha  jockeys  mix  the 


aary  here  to  giv 

NESTO-Rl ANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  stiU 
said  to  be  subsisting  in  s< 
Levant,  whose  patiterch  i 


seed  with  thp  food  of  horses,  in  order  to 
give  thema  sleek  coat;  and  the  roots,  when 
washed,  and  mixed  with  alum  or  common 


salt,  give  a  yellow  dve.  It  is  a  wholesome 
food  for  homed  cattle  when  yonnr ;  it  will 
grow  in  the  most  arid  soil,  demanos  no  cnl- 


'hen  yonnr ;  it  will 
„  til,  demanos  i 

tivation,  for  it  stands  all  weathers,  and  sows 
itself.  It  may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in 
the  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
plants :  when  cut  for  hay,  it  must  not  be 
too  old,  for  then  the  cattle  refose  to  eat  the 
dried  stalks."— ^tAMunua. 

NEUROL'OOT,  in  medicine,  a  descripr 
ti<m  of  the  nerves  of  animal  bodies,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEUBOFTEBA,  an  order  of  insects  in 
the  Limuean  system,  including  those  which 
have  four  transparent,  naked  wings,  reticu- 
lated with  veins,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  lion 

NEURONES,  in  medidne,  nervous  dis- 
orders ;  the  second  class  of  diseases  in  Cul* 
len's  Nosology. 

NEUROTOMY,  in  anatomy,  the  Brt  or 
practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves. 

NEUTER,  in  grammar,  a  gender  of 

rans  for  names  which  are  ne'ther  mascn- 

line  nor  feminine. Neuter  rerbt,  bv  some 

grammarians  called  intranutive  verbe,  are 
those  which  govern  nothings  and  that  are 
ndther  active  nor  passive.  When  the  ac- 
tion expreased  bv  the  verb  has  no  ot^ect  to 
fhll  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  supplies  the 
whole  idea  of  the  action,  the  verb  u  said  to 
be  neuter;  as,  I  ^eep,  we  uaUc,  they  ttand 
Hill. 

NEUTBALTTT,  in  politics,  that  atate  of 
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a  ttation  in  which  it  does  not  take  part,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a  war  hetween  other 
nations;  but  fhmi  such  nentral  position 
arise  certain  rights  and  obligations  towards 
the  belliserents,  through  the  infraction  of 
which  the  neutral  power  frequently  be- 
comes inTolved  in  hostilities  with  one  <nr 
the  other  of  the  belligerents. 

NEUTBALIZATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  alkui  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties. Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
are  mixed  together,  the  properties  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  each ;  but  there  are 
certain  proportions,  according  to  which, 
when  they  are  combined^  they  mutually  de- 
stroy or  disguise  the  properties  of  each 
other,  so  that  neither  predominates,  or 
rather  so  that  both  disappear.  When  sub- 
stances thus  mutually  disguise  each  other's 
properties,  they  are  said  to  neutralixe  each 
other. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
nits  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
•n  acid  and  an  alkalL 

NEW8TAP£B»  a  periodical  pnbUcation 
which  appears  on  some  stated  day  or  days 
in  the  week,  containing  an  account  of  the 
political  tfnd  domestie  oceurrenees  of  the 


time,  and  which  is  capable  of  doing  good  or 
mischief  according  as  it  is  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, ignorantly  or  intelligently  con- 
ducted. The  London  newspapers,  as  Mr. 
M'Culloeh  very  truly  observes,  naTC  become 
remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety 
of  matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapiditv 
with  which  they  are  printed  and  cirouiatea, 
and  the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  their 
reports  and  debates.  These  results  are  ob- 
tained bv  a  large  expenditure  and  consider- 
able division  of  labour.  The  reports  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  are  obtained  by 
a  succession  of  able  and  intelligent  report- 
ers, who  rdiere  each  other  at  intervals  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  occasionally 
less.  A  newspaper  cannot  aim  at  copious 
and  correct  reports  with  less  than  ten  re- 
porters for  the  House  of  Commons  {  and 
the  expense  of  that  particular  part  of  a 
morning  newspaper's  establishment  exoeeds 
80001.  per  annum. —  A  writer  in  Fracer's 
Macazine,  who  appears  to  know  his  subject 
weUL  says,  "the  public  who  know  nothing 
of  the  details  of  a  newspaj^r,  have  a  false 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  reports  are 
chren.  They  imagine  they  are  taken  in  short 
hand,  and  then  faithftdly  transcribed  from 
the  notes  of  the  reporter.  Short  hand  is, 
however,  little  used  by  good  reporters,  ex- 
cept for  striking  passaj^  of  a  speech  which 
are  to  be  riven  verbatim.  Were  the  whole 
Of  a  lon^  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  given  from  short  hand  notes,  the 
quantity  would  fill  a  paper  three  times  as 
large  as  the  Timet,  and  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  reader  would  be  the  gainer.  Ver- 
batim speeches  would  contain  a  great  deal 
of  useless  verbiage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  nonsense  which  the  speakers  them- 
selves would  be  sorry  to  see  m  print.  Re- 
porters genially  take  the  leading  points  of 


a  debate ;  and  when  they  write  out  thei* 
report,  thev  will  fill  up  the  chasms  partly 
recollection,  and  partly  from  the  ne- 
ry  oonnexion  of  words  which  the  pas* 


themselves  supply,  and  which  are  the 
more  or  less  those  wnicn  the  speaker  would 
have  used,  according  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
reporter  with  his  style."  On  the  nights  of 
piolonged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit  late, 
some  of  the  reporters  ma^  be  compelled  to 
go  back  and  tnke  what  is  called  a  doable 
turn;  and  so  active  and  able  are  many  of 
these  grentlemen,  that  it  is  not  an  untre- 
qnent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply  from 
the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
the  paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
a  column  and  a  half  to  two  columns  of 
closely  printed  matter.— By  tlie  act  38  Geo. 
8.  c.  78,  it  is  declared,  that  lio  person  shall  I 
print  or  publish  a  newspaper  until  an  affi- 
davit has  oeen  delivered  at  the  stamp-office, 
stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor ;  specify- 
ing the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  titlo  of 
the  paper,  and  a  description  of  the  building  ' 
in  vrnich  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A  i 
copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered  j 
vrithin  six  days  to  the  commissioners  of  . 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  And  per-  ' 
sons  publishing  papers  without  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  printer  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  carriea  before  a  magistrate; 
and  a  peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a  justiee 
of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search  for 
printing  presses,  types,  ftcjcept  without  the 
notice  required  by  the  act,  uid  may  carry 
them  off,  with  i&l  printed  papers  there 
found. — It  appears  that  the  firHt  aewspaper 
published  in  modem  Europe  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Venice,  in  1696 ;  but  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  government  vttmld  not  allow  of 
its  bein^  printed;  so  that,  for  many  years, 
it  was  circulated  in  manuscript  I  It  #ould 
seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
Eni^and  by  authority,  in  1588,  during  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  armada  to  our  shores;  in  order, 
as  was  stated,  by  ffiving  real  information, 
to  allay  the  general  anxiety,  and  to  hinder 
the  dissemination  of  folse  and  exaggerated 
statements.  From  this  era,  newspapers,  of 
one  sort  or  other,  Iiave,  vrith  a  tew  inter- 
missions, generaliv  appeared  in  London; 
sometimes  at  r^ular,  and  sometimes  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  For  more  than  a  cenlnry 
past  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increasing 
m  sice,  as  well  as  in  commercial  and  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  when  the  late  re- 
ductions in  the  advertisement  and  stamp 
duties  took  place,  au  extraordinaryimpetus 
was  given  to  their  circulation.  Thus  rn 
ooun^^ed,  the  "broad  sheets"  grew  still 
broader;  till  at  length,  when  overcharged 
with  matter,  the  "leading  journal"  occa- 
sionally issued  its  gratuitous  supplemen- 
tary pimers,  equalling  in  size  their  parent 
original  thereby  astounding  the  world  by 
the  vastness  of  their  contents,  and  puszling 
many  an  anxious  quidnunc,  who  wandered 
over  the  mightr  mass  of  print  uncertain 
where  to  fix  his  inquiring  eye.  For  our  own 
part,  although  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
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mechanical  and  mental  power  which  calla 
these  gigantic  efforts  of  the  press  into  ex- 
istence, we  more  than  doabt  the  necessity 
or  policT  of  their  frequent  repetition. 

Ti  EW  STTLB,  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  days  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  which  a4iusts  the  odd 
hoars  and  minutes,  by  which  the  earth's 
revolution  exceeds  365  days,  and  renders 
celestial  phenomena  and  terrestrial  reck- 
oninr  eqiuL 

KEWTO-NIAN  SYSTEM,  or  Newtomum 

Pk -^ '^ '-'^  *'  *he 

Co  5*. 

nei  nd 

by  ITT 

mo  nd 

He  er- 

taib  gcuHieincai  auu  auBiyuuu  u«ujwu»»rap 

tions  of  those  known  laws,  as  developed  by 
the  genius  and  industry  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. The  chief  parta  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy are  explained  by  the  anthor  in  his 
"  Fnncipia." 

NICFNB  CREED,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, a  particular  creed,  or  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  since  adopted  by  the  church  of 
England. 

NICHE,  in  ardiitecture,  a  hollow  or  re- 
cess in  a  wall,  £ar  the  reception  of  a  statue 
or  btut. 

NICK'EL,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard  silver- 
like  metal,  which,  combined  with  copper, 
forms  the  petit-tr  of  the  shops ;  it  is  slightly 
magnetic,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  meteoric  masses  which  tall  to  the  earth. 
The  ore  in  which  it  was  first  found,  and 
from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  Kufifer  nickel,  or  sulfihuret  of 
nickel,  mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and 

cobalt. Sulpkuret  qf  nickel  is  of  a  yellow 

colour,  like  iron  pyrites,  and  brittle. 

Chloride  qf  nickel  i»  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing the  muriate  to  dryness.  When  calcined 
in  a  retort,  one  portion,  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  another  sublimes,  and  crvstalizes  in 
small  brilliant  plates  of  a  gold-yellow  co- 
lour ;  these  are  the  deutochloride.  The  ni- 
tric and  nitro-muriatic  acids  are  the  most 
appropriate  solvents  of  nickel. 

NIC'OTINE,  in  cheimstrr,  a  peculiar 
principle,  highly  poisonous,  obtained  from 
tobacco.  It  is  precipitated  from  iu  solu- 
tion by  the  tincture  of  nutgalls. 

NICTATING,  or  NICTITATING 
MEM'BRANE,  a  very  thin  and  fine  skin, 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fish  kind, 
wliich  covers  the  eyes  of  these  creatures, 
sheltering  them  from  dust  or  from  too 
much  light,  yet  is  so  thin  and  pellucid  that 
they  can  see  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDI  PIC  ATION,  the  act  or  operation 
of  building  a  nest,  and  the  hatching  and 
feeding  of  young  in  the  nest. 

N I'D  US,  among  naturalists,  signifies  a 
nest,  or  proper  repository  for  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  &c.  wherein  the  young  of 
these  animals  are  hatched  and  nursed. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  diurnal  period 
during  which  either  hemisphere  is  turned 


awav  f 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  He- 
brews, and  oth^  eastern  natioBs,  iatu  t  hrce 
parts,  or  watehi^a.  The  Bomans,  and  af- 
terwards the  Jews  6om  them,  divided  the 
night  into  fb«r  parts,  or  watches,  the  <rst 
of  whiehbegtta  at  sansct  and  lasted  till  nine 
at  night,  according  to  our  way  of  redcoa- 
ing;  the  second  lasted  till  nudBigbt;  tha 
third  till  three  in  the  moraing;  and  the 
fourth  ended  at  sanrise.  In  scripture  lac^ 
guage,  this  word  is  somethnca  used  for  the 
times  of  heathenish  icnoranc*,  as  Bom. 
xiii.  12 :  f<»  adversity  and  aflUctioD,  as  Isaiah 
xxi.  13 ;  and  for  death,  as  John  ix.  4. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
eies  of  sMfact/ia;  a  bird  more  eminent  for 
the  sweetness  of  its  note,  than  for  it«  boaut  y. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  the  linnet,  but  in  shape 
it  more  resembles  the  red-breast;  the  head 
is  small,  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris 
pale  i  tha  beak  is  dusky,  slender,  wad  mo> 
deratdy  long;  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are 
of  a  greyish- brown;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
wings,  and  about  the  tail,  have  a  reddish 
tinge  mixed  with  this ;  and  the  throat,  Iweautt 
and  belly  are  of  a  pale  ash  a^ar.  litis 
bird  is  well  known  in  theaonthem  coanties 
of  England  for  the  fineness  of  its  tones, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  fs  equaUed 
only  by  the  sky-lark  in  apririktUncs^  com- 
pass, and  execution ;  but  tne  latter  is  greatly 
inferior  in  mellowness  and  plaintiveneas.  la 
which  tvro  qualities  the  wood-lark  alone  ap- 
proaches the  nightingale.  It  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  the  eastern  poets;  and  by 
these  is  represented  as  attached,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree^  to  the  rose,  their  fa- 
vourite flower.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  nightiBgale  will  live  bat  a  very 
short  time  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Our 
own  experience,  however,  proves  the  con- 
trary; having  kept  one  upwards  of  three 
years  in  a  cage,  which  delighted  us  with  its 
song  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  It 
was  regularly  fed  with  meal  worms,  as  well 
as  with  boiled  eg^  and  raw  meat  chopped 
very  fine.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  Dr. 
Weissenbom  relates.  He  says  that  a  ni|^fc> 
ingale  which  had  been  caught  in  Germaay 
in  its  adult  state,  lived  nearly  thirty  years 
confined  iu  a  cage.  One  of  the  bird's  own- 
ers, a  tradesman  at  Weimar,  who  kept  it  for 
sixteen  years,  paid  great  regard  to  the  bird's 
cleanliness,  and  alwrnp*  fed  it  on  pugm  of 
ants,  either  fresh  or  dry,  according  to  the 
season,  with  a  few  meal  worms  a  day ;  and 
whenever  the  bird  appeared  unwell,  a  spider, 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  It  sung  beantif^y 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and 
Mny,  when  it  moulted. 

NI'GHTSHADB,  or  Deadly  Nightekade, 
in  botany,  a  poisonous  plant,  bearing  a 

bell-shaped   corolla.      [See  Atbopa.] 

The  Jtrvpa  belladonna  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  plant  which  the  Boman  soldiers, 
nrged  by  nunger,  ate  in  the  Parthian  war. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasioa  it 
produced  loss  of  the  memory  and  senses ; 
and  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of  it  were 
prone  to  move  every  stone  that  they  met 
with,  as  though  in  some  important  pursuit ; 
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tin,  nhiinatdj,  the  poison  snbdned  their 
stren^h,  and  ther  died.  Bachanan  also 
rdates,  that  the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of 
this  plant  with  the  food  which  thej  sa»> 
plied  to_  the  Danes,  thefar  invaders.  It 
had  an  intozieatiog  effect,  and  the  Scots 
became  their  destroyer*.  The  deleterious 
principle  of  the  belladonna  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Vauquelin  to  be  a  bitter,  naasepas 
matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  fbrminflr 
an  insoluble  combination  with  tannin,  and 
ricldinr  ammonia  when  burnt. 

NIGHTMARE.     [See  Iitcubvs ] 

NIHIL  CATIAT  PER  BRETB,  in  law, 
the  judgment  given  against  the  jdaintiff  in 
an  action  either  in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abate- 

ment  of  the  writ^ Nihil  dieitt  a  fiulure 

in  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to  the 
plaintiirs  declaration,  &c  bv  the  day  as- 
signed for  that  purpose,  by  which  omission 

judgment  of  coarse  is  had  against  him. 

NUUt  debet,  the  usual  plea  in  an  action  of 
debt  ]  but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  action  of  cove- 
nant, in  a  breach  assigned  for  non-payment 

of  rent,  Ac Nihil  habuit  in  tenementit, 

a  plea  that  can  be  pleaded  only  in  an  action 
of  debt  brouffht  by  a  lessor  agaiast  a  lessee 
without  deed. 

NIM'BUS,  in  antiauity,  the  circle  of  lu- 
minous rays  observed  on  certain  medals, 
round  the  heads  of  emperors  and  demi- 
gods, answering  to  the  glory  painted  round 
the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  a  sunt.— — 
Nimbiu,  is  also  a  word  used  to  express  that 
c<mibuuUion  of  clouds  which  condense  into 
rain. 

NI'SI  FBl'US,  in  law,  a  term  often  given 
to  trials  by  jury  in  civil  actions.  By  it  is 
meant  a  commission  directed  to  the  judges 
of  assize,  empowering  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tions of  feet  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  that  are  then  ready  for  trial ; 
and  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  all  causes 
aie  heara  at  Westminster,  the  clause  is 
added  in  such  writs,  Niai  pritu  jtuticiarii 
domlni  regie  ad  aa*itas  capiendo*  venerint; 
that  is.  Unless  before  the  day  tixed  the  jus- 
tices come  thither  to  hold  assizes — wheuce 
the  writ,  as  well  as  the  commission,  have 
received  the  name. 

Nl  TRATE8,  in  chemistry,  salta  formed 
of  nitric  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  as  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  &c. 

NITRATE  OF  SILTER,  in  chemistry, 
is  prepared  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid 
witn  pure  silver,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  crystalizing  the  nitrate.  When  swal- 
lowed, it  is  a  very  powerful  poison ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  counteracted  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  dose  of  sea-salt,  which  con- 
verts the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert 
chloride  of  silver.  Properly  prepared,  it 
forms  an  excellent  indelible  vo&  for  writing 
on  linen  vrith  a  pen. 

NITBE,  or  SALT  PETRE,  a  simple  salt, 
crystalixed,  pellucid,  but  somewhat  whitish, 
and  of  an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  It  is  found 
immersed  in  imperceptible  particles  in 
earthr  substances,  as  the  particles  of  me- 
tals u  their  ores ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
gathered  native  and  pure,  in  the  form  of  an 
efflorescence,  or  shapeless  salt,  either  on  its 


ore,  or  on  old  walls.  The  earth  from  which 
nitre  is  obtained,  both  in  Persia  and  the 
East  Indies,  is  a  kind  of  marl,  found  on  the 
bare  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  northern 
or  eastern  vrinds,  and  never  in  any  other 
situation.  The  people  of  those  countries 
collect  large  quantities  of  this  earth,  and 
baring  a  Targe  and  deep  pit,  lined  with  a 
hard  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  they  fill  it 
half  full  of  water,  and  into  this  they  throw 
the  earth ;  when  this  is  broken  and  mould- 
ered to  powder,  they  add  more  water,  and 
mixing  the  whme  together,  suffer  it  to  re- 
main four  or  five  days :  after  this,  they  open 
a  hole  made  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
which  lets  out  all  the  clear  water  into  a 
channel  of  abotit  a  foot  wide,  whiqh  is  also 
lined  with  clay,  and  through  which  it  runs 
into  another  very  wide  and  shallow  pit, 
which  is  prepared  in  a  level  ground,  secured 
by  slight  walls  on  all  but  the  north-east 
side,  and  open  to  the  sun  at  the  top  :  here 
the  water  evaporates  bv  degrees;  and  the 
salt  which  it  had  imbibed  m)m  the  earth 
crystalizes  into  small  brownish -white,  bexa- 
hedral,  but  usually  imperfect  crystals.  Much 
of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is,  however.  In 
suitable  situations,  which  tend  to  produce 
nitric  acid,  particularly  where  animal  mat- 
ter becomes  decomposed  by  the  air,  such  as 
slaughter-houses,  drains,  and  the  like.  Ni- 
tre is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  and  in  various 
manufectures:  besides  being  the  basis  of 
gunpowder,  it  is  employed  in  making  white 
glass,  and  is  of  the  same  use  as  common 
salt  in  presenring  meats.  It  is  also  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medicine^  as  a  feb- 
rifuge, diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy 

Several  interesting  phenomena,  arising 

from  the  erystalization  of  nitre  after  fusion, 
are  s^ven  by  Mr.  H.F.  Talbot,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

NITRIC  ACID,  a  heavy  yeUow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitric  acid 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts. 
Diluted  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  it  forms  the  well  known  liquid,  aqua- 


fortie,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
etching  on  coppef,  &c. ;  also  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  rorm  with  that  metal  a  mordant  for 


some  of  the  finest  dyes.    It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  medicine  and  various  chemical  pro- 


NITROGEN,  or  Abotb,  m  chemistry, 
the  principle  of  nitre  in  its  gaseous  state, 
which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  properties  of  extinguishing  flame  and 

aninudufe.    [See  Azotb.1 In  a  paper, 

read  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  entitled 
"An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  influ- 
ence of  Nitrogen  on  the  Growth  of  Plants," 
by  R.  BiKge,  Esq.,  it  was  uniformly  found 
that  baney  and  other  grains  germinated 
earliest  when  containing  the  latest  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen ;  this  quantity  being  always 
Kreatest  in  the  spring,  andapowerftil  agent 
in  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  An  excess  of  nitrogen 
is  always  found  in  sap-wood,  and  largest  in 
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I  tlMMetiabeis  which  Knxrtlicqvickest,  and 
I  niallcst  in  hard  voods:  for  example;  ia 
•  rtfin-vood,  it  is  aloioct  tnappreeiabie;  so, 
likewiae,  in  Malabar  teak,  and  in  good  old 
Eagliah  oak,  it  ia  venr  smalL  It  appean 
also,  that  nitrogen  and  residoal  matter  are 
iavajiabl J  the  moat  abonda*^*  in  thoae  parta 
of  planu  which  perform  tn*  aMwt  impor* 
tant  oOeea  in  ve^^cuble  phniology;  and 
hence  the  author  la  ditpoaed  to  infer  that 
nitrogen  (being  the  eleaaent  which  more 
than  any  other  is  permanent  ia  iu  charac- 
ter) when  eoapled  with  residoal  matter,  is 
the  moriag  agent,  acting  aader  the  liring 
principle  of  the  ^ant,  ud  ntoolding  into 
shape  the  other  dcmenta.  The  method  of 
ultimate  analysia  adopted  bj  the  author, 
enables  him,  as  he  conceires,  to  detect  Terr 
minute  errors,  and  therefoce  to  n>eak  with 
ocruuatj  as  to  the  aeeuiacy  and  value  of 
CTery  experiment. 

NiT&O  MUUIATIC  ACID,  inehcmia- 
try.  a  eompoond  of  Bitrie  and  muriatic 
acids :  the  eqma  regia  of  the  alchemists, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolring  gold 
and  platina. 

NiTaoi  ». 

haled  by  R  Bf 

exhilaration  k- 

larly  called  »- 

duces  a  cei  [• 

citement,  o  r, 

in  those  wl  d 

by  Dr.  Pri  it 

accurately  .u.».»e-*<^  "j  »»  "•  *'— 7. 
in  1779,  who  describes  iu  effiects  upon 
himself  as  follows:— "I  isly 

closed  my  nostrils  and  exl  ig^ 

I  breathed  four  quarts  jdx 

from  and  into  a  silk  bai  eel- 

ings  were  similar  to  gidd  leas 

than  half  a  minute,  the  iu 

continued,  ther  dimioisbed  paduallr,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  sensation  analogous 
to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles,  at- 
tended by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrilling; 
particularlr  in  the  chest  and  the  extre- 
mities. The  objects  around  me  became 
daxxling,  and  my  hearing  more  acute.  To- 
warda  toe  last  inspiration  the  thrilling  in- 
creased, and  at  last  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  action  was  indulged  in.  I  recofleet 
but  indistinctly  what  followed :  I  know 
that  my  motions  were  Tarious  and  nolent. 
These  effects  very  soon  ceased  after  respi- 
ration. In  ten  minutes  I  had  recovered  my 
natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the 
extremities  continued  longer  than  the  other 
sensations.  Almost  every  one  who  has 
breathed  this  gas  has  observed  the  same 
things.  On  some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no 
effect  whatever,  and  on  others  the  effects 
are  always  painful."  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  excitement  it  occasions  is  not  on- 
frequently  productive  of  consequences  dan- 
gerous to  hfe,  and  therefore  the  experiment 
should  not  be  indulged  in. — Tbe  best  mode 
of  procuring  it  is  to  expose  nitrate  of  am- 
monia to  the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp,  in  a 
glass  retort.  When  tbe  temperature  reaches 
400*'  Fahrenheit,  a  ^rhitish  cloud  will  begin 
to  project  itself  into  the  neck  of  the  retort. 


by  the  eopioos  evalntiBn  of 
gas,  whicti  must  be  coUnted  over  mercury 
for  accurate  researches,  but  for  common 
experimrnU  may  be  received  over  water. 

KIZAM',  the  title  of  great  ofEccxs  Off 
state  in  the  Asiatic  govcmmenta. 

N  (XB I L  E  8,  among  the  Bomasa^  vrere 
saeh  as  had  the  jum  imagnnu,  or  the  right 
of  using  the  pictures  or  statues  of.  their  an- 
cestors ;  a  right  which  «iu  allowed  only  to 
those  whose  ancestors  had  borne  some  cn- 
rule  oflce,  that  is,  had  been  cumle  rdile, 
censor,  praetor,  or  consuL  For  a  lone  time, 
■one  but  the  Patricn  were  the  Nmbiut,  be- 
cause no  person  but  of  that  superior  rank 
could  bear  any  cnrule  ofliee.  The  Boman 
imbility,  by  way  of  distinction,  wore  a  half 
moon  upon  tbm  ahoes,  especially  those  of 
patrician  rank. 

NOBIL'ITT,  in  dril  institutions,  rank 
eonCerred  by  express  antboritv  of  the  go- 
verning power.  British  nrbility  consists 
only  of  five  degrees,  riz.  tliat  of  a  duke. 


irqnis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron   [each 
which  see  under  their  proper  articles.1 
In  Britain  these  titles  are  only  conferred 


bj  the  sovereiipn,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  hereditary.  The 
privileges  of  the  nobility  are  very  consider- 
able: Uiey  are  all  esteemed  hereditary  coun- 
sellors of  the  crown,  and  are  privfleged  from 
all  arrests,  unless  for  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  tbe  peace,  condemnation  in  parliament, 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
Ther  enjoy  tneir  seats  in  tbe  house  of  peers 
by  descent,  and  no  act  of  parliament  can 
pass  without  their  concurrence:  they  are 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  even 
in  criminal  cases  give  their  verdict  upon 
their  honour,  without  being  put  to  their 
oath.— An  hereditary  nobility  is  found  in  tbe 
infancy  of  most  nations,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious'•■""■^    '" 


itly 
!ry- 

the 
the 


despotism; 

paid  to  sup< 

of  the  mysi 

nobility  of  t 

where  yield 

chieftains. 

first  heredj 

downfidl  of 

England,  a  or- 

mans,  in  th  es ; 

and  was  aft  pe; 

for.  since  t  as 

lands,havel ,.    po- 

rary  writer  has  remarked,  that "  it  is  a  curi- 
ous particular  in  the  history  of  nobility,  that 
among  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  rank  is  not 
only  hereditary,  but  actually  descends  to  the 
son,  to  the  degradation  of  the  father  while 
yet  alive:  thus,  he  who  is  a  noblemen  to-day, 
if  a  son  be  born  to  him,  is  a  commoner  to- 
morrow, and  his  son  takes  his  rank." 

NO'BLE,  in  numismatics,  a  gold  coin 
value  6«.  8d.  which  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  stamped  with  the  im-  ■ 
pressiou  of  a  ship,  which  emblem  is  sup-  j 
posed  to  have  been  commemorative  of  a  ', 
naval  victory  obtained  by  Edward  over  the 
French  at  Sluys,  in  1340. 
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NOCTIL'UCA,  a  species  of  phosphorus 
«hich  shines  in  darkness  without  the  pre- 
vious aid  of  solar  rays. 

NODES,  in  astronomy,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic.  These  are  called  the  ascending:' 
and  descending  nodes.    The  line  in  which 

thr  * :— 1—  --iiersect  is  called  "the  line 

of  'his  line,  as  it  refers  to  all 

thi  I  its  situation  from  east  to 

wc  the  order  of  the  signs. 

Nt  a  hard  tumour  rising  out 

of  tde,  in  dialling,  a  point  or 

ho  ra  of  a  dial,  by  the  shadow 

or  L  is  shown  either  the  hour 

of  parallels  of  the  sun's  de- 

cli 

'«^v«Ji.  wu  jlaN'GERE,  in  medicine,  a 
inecics  of  herpes  affecting  the  skin  and  car- 
tilages of  the  nose,  very  difficult  to  cure, 
because  it  is  retarded  by  most  applications. 

^In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Intpa- 

He**. 

NO'HADS,  or  NOOfADES,  a  name  given 
to  nations  whose  chief  occupation  consists 
in  feeding  their  flocks,  and  who  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode,  but  shift  their  resi- 
dence according  to  the  state  of  pasture. 
Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  life,  until  they  are  compel- 
led to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by  trioei 
in  settled  habitations,  or  unless  they  can 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  settlements 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

NOM  DE  Guerre,  a  French  term 
commonly  used  to  denote  an  assumed  or 
fictitious  name. 

NOTfANCY,  the  art  or  practice  of  divin- 
ing the  destinjr  of  persons  by  the  letters 
wlilch  form  their  names. 

NOM'BRIL,  in  heraldry,  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon. 

NOMENCLATOR.  in  Roman  antiquity, 
wasusiially  a  slave  who  attended  upon  per- 
sons that  stood  candidates  for  offices,  and 
prompted  or  suggested  to  them  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might 
address  them  by  their  names ;  which,  among 
that  people  was  esteemed  an  especial  act 
of  courtesy. 

N(yMENCLATURE,  a  systematic  clas- 
sification of  words,  by  which  they  designate 
the  divisions  and  dependencies  of  a  science. 

NOM'INATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
case  of  nocns  that  are  declinable.  The  no- 
minative case  is  the  sufagect  of  a  proposition 
or  affirmation:  thus,  in  the  words,  "the 
house  is  repaired,"  house  is  the  nominative 
of  the  noun;  but  in  the  words  "repair  the 
house,"  which  contain  no  proposition  or  af- 
firmation, house  is  used  in  the  accusative 

NOMOPHT-LACES,  in  antiquity,  Athe- 
nian  mag^istrates  who  were  appointed  to  see 
the  laws  executed. 

NON  (Latin,  not).  This  word  is  used  in 
the- English  language  as  a  prefix  only,  for 
giving  a  neg^ative  sense  to  words ;  as  in  non- 
ability,  non-residcncc,  non-payment,  non- 
appeiuance,  and  the  like. 

NON' AGE,  the  time  of  life  before  a  per- 
Boii,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 


becomes  of  age  to  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns. 
NON-ASSUMPSIT,  in  kw,  is  a  general 

Slea  in  a  personal  action,  by  which  a  man 
enies  that  he  has  made  any  promise. 

The  following  legal  terms  or  phrases,  be- 
ginning with  noR,  properly  follow  in  this 

place ;  vis. Aon  eompoa  mentis,  a  plirase 

to  denote  a  person's  not  being  of  sound  me- 
mory and  understanding.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  an  idiot  and  a  person  non 
compos  mentie,  the  former  being  constitu- 
tionally destitute  of  reason,  the  latter  de- 
prived of  that  with  which  he  was  naturally 
endowed:  but,  to  many  purposes,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  two.— — 
^on  dietringendo,  a  writ  granted  not  to  dis- 
train.  Hon  eat  inventue,  that  is,  literallv, 

"  He  has  not  been  found:"  the  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 

his  bailiwick. Non  liquet,  "  it  does  not 

appear;"  a  verdict  given  by  a  jury,  when  a 
matter  i«  to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of 

trial. Non  obstanU,  a  clause  in  statutes 

and  letters  patent,  importing  a  license  from 
the  king  to  do  a  thing  which  at  common 
law  might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
strained by  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be 

done  without  such  license. Non  prat,  or 

Nolle  prosequi,  is  a  term  mad^nse  of  to  sig- 
nlfVthat  the  plain  tiff  will  proceed  no  farther 
in  nis  action.  In  criminal  cases  it  can  only 
be  entered  by  the  attorney-general. 

NON-CONDUCTOR,  a  substance,  or 
ihud,  which  does  not  conduct  or  transmit 
anotner  substance  or  finid,  or  which  trans- 
mits it  vnth  difficulty.  Thus,  ^lass  is  a  non- 
conductor of  the  electric  fiuid ;  wool  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  [See  Elbctbicitt.] 

NONCONFORMIST,  one  who  reftises 
to  eonfbrm  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
established  church.  The  name  was  at  first 
particularly  applied  to  those  clergrmen  who 
were  eiected  from  their  livings  by  the  act 
of  nnimrmitv  in  1662.     [See  Dissxntkrs.] 

NONES,  m  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  months  January,  February,  April, 
June,  Aug^t,  September,  November,  and 
December;  and  the  seventh  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October;  these  four  last 
mouths  having  six  days  before  the  nones, 
and  the  others  only  four.  March,  May, 
July,  and  October  had  six  days  in  their 
nones;  because  these  alone,  in  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  year  by  Numa,  had 
thirty -one  days  a-piecc,  the  rest  having  only 
twenty-nine,  and  February  thirty :  but  when 
Caesar  reformed  the  year,  and  made  other 
months  contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not 
allot  them  six  days  of  nones.  The  nones, 
like  the  calends  and  ides,  were  reckoned 
backwards. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  thib  term  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat 
and  driuK,  sleep  and  «iitching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
affections  of  the  mind ;  or  in  other  words, 
those  principal  matters  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  tiie  body,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

NON'SUIT,  in  law,  the  default,  or  non-  | 
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the 
Garry**  iaiaiid  (0»*  W  lat.),  and  rccnraed 
apoa  the  Mackmrie  to  hia  winter  qaartera 
at  Fort  Franklin,  oa  Great  Bear  lake.  Both 
partiea  left  their  winter  qaartera  Jvae  SI, 
1926,  and  ahortly  after  aeparatcd  in  ST" 
3ar  lat-aad  139«  sr  W.  lonf.  Franklin  fid- 
Imrcd  down  the  weatcra  ana  of  the  Ifackea- 
ana  aloBC  the  foot  of  the  Bo(^ 
He  had  thna  eiaiained  the  eooat 
of  the  Pblar  lea    a  barren  wall  of  rocka, 

from  113«  to  149«  38'  hmgitode.  Fhtatint 

ted  ialaad,  which  he  ice  and  foas  eompdled  him  to  retam ;  bat 
m*4i'  kt.)  Aa  he.  he  waa  faOy  conVineed  that  a  north- wcat 
D)   110*  W.  ions,  of  '  passage  waa  opea.    The  other  division,  na. 


with 

throagfa  Lancaater 

strait,  in  which  he  eumiaed  Prinee  Be- 
geat'a  inlet  running  in  a  aoothem  directioa, 
and  the  polar  sea,  aad  wiatcaed  in  the  bar- 
boor  of  an  oniahabitcd  ialaad,  whkh  be 

called  JftfMUr  isiaad  (7 

had  passed  <8ept    10)   llO*  W.  ioag.  of '  passa] 

Greeawieh.hewaaeatitledtotheiratprise    der  Bichardaoa  and  Kendall.  expk»«d  the 
offered  by  pariiameat.    With  derea  com-  I  coast  from  the  eastern  brandi  of  the  If 
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kenric  to  the  Coppermiue  river,  whose 
Vnuuth  they  reached  Auj^ust  8,  aud  returned, 
after  seventy-one  days'  ahsenre,  to  fort 
Frankliu,  upon  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Mean- 
time, captain  Becchev,  in  the  Blossom,  had 
sailed  north  from  Kotsebue's  sound,  and 
had  penetrated  over  12U  miles  beyond  Icy 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captain 
Franklin's  arrival  in  154  W.  lonn;.,  and  in  a 
latitude  where  the  length  of  a  degree  is 
only  about  twenty  miles :  but  he  was  obliged 

to  return  Uct.  14. ^Thc  admiralty  now 

seat  captain  Parry,  in  the  Hecia,  to  reach 
the  north  pole,  lie  took  rein-deer  and  iee- 
hoats  on  board  at  Hamnierfast,  in  Lapland ; 
reached  Spitiehergen  May  ij,  1827:  left  the 
Hecla  there  in  the  ice ;  sailed  June  21,  with 
two  boats,  throuKh  an  open  sea;  left  the 
boats  on  the  24th.  and  began  (81«  12'  51") 
hU  journey  over  the  ice  to  the  north  pole. 
But  after  thirty-live  da^s'  journey  over  the 
ice,  during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the 
time,  he  reached  only  the  latitude  of  82°  45' 
Id" ;  and  the  ice  being  every  where  broken, 
he  was  obliged  to  return,  after  having  tra- 
velled over  292  miles  in  a  right  line,  and 
nearly  double  that  distance  if  we  reckon 
the  necessary-  winding^.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  constantly  oeen  to- 
wards the  north,  and  the  western  variation 
diminished.  It  is  singular  that  both  cap- 
tain  Parry  and  captain  Franklin  arrived  in 

Ix>odon  on  the  same  day,  Sept.  29, 1827. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Boss,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  assistance  of  Felix 
Booth,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  London,  undertook 
a  private  expedition  into  the  Polar  seas, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  a  new  passage  which  had  been  coniidently 
said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's 
inlet.  This  voyage  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  no  authentic  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  expedition,  from  the  27th  of 
July,  1829,  the  day  it  sailed  from  Wideford, 
in  Greenland,  where  it  had  put  in  to  refit, 
till  August,  1833.  when  the  commander  and 
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termined  that  the  land  was  continuous  to 
that  which  forms  Repulse  bay.  The  next 
winter  was  one  of  unparalleled  severity — 
the  lowest  temperature  being  92^  below  the 
freesing  point.  The  following  summer 
proving  no  less  rigorous  for  the  season,  they 
were  able  to  retrace  their  course  only  four- 
teen miles;  and  again,  during  the  winter  of 
1831,  they  were  doomed  to  further  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  Their  provisions  oeing 
consumed  they  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  the  vessel,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  Fury's  provisions  still 
remained — ^a  direct  distant  of  200  miies, 
which  was  increased  by  one-half,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circuitous  route  which  the  ice 
obliged  them  to  take.  They  accordingly 
left  the  Victory  in  May,  1832,  and  after  a 
journey  of  almost  unprecedented  labour  and 
hardship,  they  reached  Fury  beach  in  July. 
They  then  r^taired  the  Fury's  boats,  and 
attempted  to  escape;  hot  it  was  September 
before  they  reached  lieopold's  island,  which 
they  have  fUUy  established  to  be  the  north- 
east point  of  America.  Winter  set  in,  and 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  spend  another  inclement  sea- 
son in  their  canvas  huts  covered  with 
snow.  Their  snSierings  at  this  time,  aggra- 
vated by  want  of  beds,  clothing,  and  animal 
food,  were  of  the  most  acute  description : 
bnt  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833  pre- 
sented more  cheering  prospects;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  return  nearly  to  Lancaster 
sound,  where  they  were  rescued  by  captain 
Humphreys,  as  before  stated.  Though  this 
expedition,  like  all  the  former  ones,  failed 
in  Us  principal  object,  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  was  ascertained;  the 
country  to  which  captain  Ross  gave  the 
name  of  Boothia,  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
was  discovered;  aadmnch  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  and  philfwophical  knowledg^e. 
Before  news  of  captain  Boss's  safiety  reached 
this  country,  subscriptions  were  raised  for 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search 
of  the  commander  and  his  gallant  crew  ; 
and  captain  Back  was  appointed  to  conduct 
it.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1883 ;  but 
information  of  Ross's  return  reached  him 
in  time  to  prevent  him  firom  encountering 
any  inconvenience  in  his  proposed  search. 
He,  however,  risited  the  great  Fish  river, 
and  examined  its  course  to  the  Polar  seas ; 
and,  after  a  perilous  arctic  land  journey,  he 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1835.— Our  space  compels  us  to  pass 
over  the  subsequent  attempts  to  effect  the 
discoverv  of  the  North. West  Passage,  till 
!a4i»  when  Sir  John  Franklin  with  a  gnl- 
lant  crew  volunteered  on  this  perilous  un- 
dertaking. On  the  return  of  the  Arctic 
Discovery  Squadron,  under  Captain  Sir  J.  C. 
Boss,  from  its  perilous  and  unsueeexitrul 
operations  to  discover  Sir  John  Pntnkl.n, 
whose  fate  remained  a  mystery,  in  1S48 
and  1849.  it  was  at  once  determined  by  Go 
vemment  to  re-equip  the  vessels,  vis.  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  in  order  tlint 
they  might  resum^e  the  search  by  the  wtiy 
of  Behring  Strait.    Accordingly  tiiese  two 
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other  waters  explored  already  from  the 
West,  and  which  would  therefore,  if  it  con- 
tinued, complete  the  long-sousht  North 
Weat  Passage.  "  I  cannot,''^writes  the  Com- 
mander in  his  private  journal,  "  describe  my 
anxious  feelings.  Cnn  it  be  possible  that 
this  water  communicates  withBarrow  Strait, 
and  shall  prove  to  be  the  long-sought  N.W. 
Passage  ?  "  It  was  so.  But  oefore  this  r^ 
suit  was  obtained,  tlie  Investigator  and  her 
gallant  crew  had  to  brave  innumerable  dan- 
gers. On  the  16th  of  September  they  still 
made  slow  progress  towards  Barrow  Strait, 
and  ou  the  17th  reached  their  most  advanced 
position,  vis.  Jifi  10'  N.  lat.,  and  117°  IV  W. 
long., — being,  in  fact,  only  about  30  miles 
from  the  waters  of  that  series  of  straits 
which,  under  the  names  of  Melville,  Bar- 
row, and  Lancaster,  communicate  with 
Baffin's  Bay.  At  this  totalising  distance 
the  ship  ceased  to  drift,  and  the  ice  appeared 
to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which,  from 
some  unknown  cause.it  could  not  proceed. 
On  the  19th  it  was  determined,  for  reasons 
which  are  stated,  to  hold  ou  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  run  the  risk  of  wintering  iu  the 
pack,  iiMtead  of  returning  southwards  in 
search  of  a  wintering-pUce.  After  drifting 
alternately  to  the  southward  and  northward 
of  Princess  Royal  Islands,  and  narrowly 
escaping  destruction  on  their  western 
•hoals  and  southern  cliffs,  the  ship  was  at 
last  swept  by  the  ice  past  the  islands  on 
the  eastern  side,  whence  she  drifted  slowly 
onwards,  and  on  the  30th  September  again 
became  stationary  in  lat.  7^50  N.,  and 
long.  117^00'  W.  The  ship  was  now  housed 
over,  other  necessary  preparations  being  be- 
sides made  to  pass  the  winter ;  and  liere 
she  remained  imprisoned  until  the  end  of 
July,  I8il— a  period  of  ten  months — when 
the  ice  having  gradually  broken  up,  she 
was  released.  In  the  interval,  CapUin 
M'CIure,  at  the  head  of  a  small  sledge- 
party  which  had  been  organised  to  proceed 
northwards  over  the  ice,  uad discovered  the 
North-West  Passage.  This  discovery  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  October,  1850,  when 
the  party  in  question  having  reached  and 
ascended  a  high  hill  on  the  western  coast, 
saw  before  them,  away  to  the  north  and 
across  the  entrance  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Strnit,  the  frozen  waters  of  Barrow,  or,  as 
It  is  now  called,  Melville  Strait.  Franklin 
and  hiH  heroic  followers  had  not  been  found: 
but  iu  seeking  them  the  great  secret  they 
hud  sought  to  solve  had  iteen  uuravelled. 
The  position  of  Mount  Observation,  as  this 


Iilace  was  called,  was  ascertained  to  bfl  in 
atitude  (observed)  7303C»39»N.and  longi. 
tude  114°  39'  W.  The  return  jouruey  was 
successfully  acroniplished  alter  much  suf- 
fering by  the  party,  and  at  the  risk  of  seri- 
ous con:feqiieiices  to  its  leader,  he  having 
pushed  ou  before  the  rest,  and  missed  his 
way  ill  the  night.  Subsequently,  in  the 
spring,  three  separate  slcdj^e-parties  were 
organised,  and  dcspa'ched  iu  different  dU 
rectiuns,  not  previously  explored,  in  search 
of  the  missing  Expedition ;  but  the  search, 
though  far  extended  and  of  long  duration, 
proved  fruitless,  the  several  parties  succcs. 
sively  returning  to  tiie  ship  without  having 
found  the  slightest  trAces  of  those  they 
sought.  After  the  release  of  the  vessel, 
and  many  further  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
ahoalsaiid  uips  in  the  ice,  Captaia  M'CIure 
determined  upon  following  the  east  coast 
into  Barrow  btrait ;  but  being  again  beset 
iu  the  ice,  with  slight  intermission,  until 
I  he  loth  of  August,  the  most  he  could  ac- 
complish was  to  reach  730  43*  4i'»,N.  lati- 
tude.  and  II60  32'  30"  W.  longitude,  the 
distance  from  Barrow  Strait  beiug  theu 
ouly  25  miles.  Farther  than  that  no  eff^ort 
could  force  the  ship ;  and,  as  the  teasoa 
was  now  advanced,  her  commander  deter-  I 
mined  to  retrace  his  steps  through  Prince  < 
of  Wales'  Strait,  go  round  the  south  end  of 
Banks'  Land,  and  endeavour,  by  rounding  ' 
it  to  the  westward,  to  reach  Melville  Island 
from  that  direction.  After  struggling  with 
innumerable  difficulties,  she  reached  a 
headland  since  called  Cape  Austin,  and  oa 
the  22nd  of  September  rounded  it,  and  waa 
thus  now  fairly  in  the  waters  of  Buitow 
Strait}  and  on  the  S3rd  they  reached  a 
bay  which  they  appropriately  called  Mercy 
Bay,  and  in  which  they  determined  to  win* 
ter.  So  narrow  was  the  strip  of  water 
along  which  the  Investigator  was  now  seek- 
ing her  way.  that  oil  one  occasion,  as  slie 
approached  a  cape,  the  lower  studding-sail 
boom  had  to  be  "topped  up"  to  allow  the 
vessel  to  pass  between  the  steep  cliffs  upon 
the  one  hand  and  the  floes  upon  the  other. 
Things  continued  in  this  state  until  the  6th 
April,  1853.  when  the  gloom  tliat  had  gradu- 
ally overspread  them  was  suddenly  dispelled 
by  the  arrival  of  an  officer  of  the  Resolute, 
Lieutenant  Pirn,  who  had  come  over  the  1 
ice  from  Dealy  Island,  Melville  Island, 
bringing  the  cheering  inlellit;ence  that  that 
vessel,  under  the  cqminand  of  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  formerly  of  the  Herald,  was  lying  at 
the  above-mentioned  place,  together  with 
the  Intrepid,  Comiuanaer  M'Cliutock  (both 
having  been  despatched  from  a  squadron 
at  Beechy  Island),  and  prepared  to  afford 
succour.  The  whereabouts  of  the  Investi- 
gator had  been  ascertained  from  a  docu- 
ment left  by  Captain  M'CIure  at  Melville 
Island  at  the  time  when  be  crossed  over. 
By  this  timely  rescue,  the  necessity  for 
sending  away,  as  previously  determined* 
the  weakly  portion  of  the  Investigator's 
crew  was  superseded,  and  Captain  M'CIure 
at  once  concerted  measures  with  Captain 
Kellett  for  having  them  removed  to  the 
ship6  at  Dealy  Island ;  he  himself  ataU  ad- 
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hering  to  his  orifpnal  plan  or  remaining  by 
the  Investigator  to  take  the  chances  of 
another  season.  But  he  was  eventually 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  intention,  and 
to  abandon  the  ship,  in  consequence  of  the 
result  of  a  medical  survey,  which  showed 
that  there  were  only  four  of  the  crew  who 
felt  able  to  go  through  another  winter  in 
that  position.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  by  which  time  three  of  the  crew  had 
died,  the  boats,  stores,  and  provisions  were 
landed  to  form  a  depot  foe  the  benefit  of 
any  after-comer,  and  the  ship,  having  been 
secured  in  her  then  position,  was  finally 
abandoned,  and  on  the  17th  the  party  from 
her  reached  the  ship  at  Dealy  Island.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  the  "Investigators" 
were  not  yet  ended,  and  they  were  doomed, 
after  all,  to  pass  a  fourth  winter  in  these 
desolate  regions.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Captain  M'Clure  received  the  reward  of 
10,0001.,  which  had  been  determined  for  the 
successful  discovery  of  the  North.  West  Pas. 
sage,  together  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Thus,  though  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  gallant  crew  proved  abor- 
tive, the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage was  complete,  and  a  problem  solved 
that  had  baflSed  Europe  for  ages. 

NOSOLOGY,  a  classification  of  diseases, 
with  names  and  definitions,  according  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  class, 
order,  genus,  and  species. 

NOSTALGY,  a  vehement  desire  to  re- 
turn to  one's  native  country,  attended 
with  melanchol]r,  want  of  appetite,  and 
other  symptoms  indicative  of  a  restless  and 
unhappy  state  of  mind  of  the  individual- 

NOS'TOC.  a  vegetable  jelly  of  a  greenish 
colour,  frequently  seen  on  sandy  soils  in 
summer,  immediately  after  rain.  It  is 
vernacularly  named  vsiteheif  butter, 

NOTES,  in  music,  characters  which  mark 
pitch  and  the  time  of  a  sound,  and  the 
swiftness  and  slowness  of  its  motions.  In 
general,  under  note*  are  comprehended  all 
the  sig^s  or  characters  used  in  music, 
tlioagh  in  propriety  the  word  only  implies 
the  marks  which  denote  the  degrees  of 
gravity  and  acuteness  to  be  given  to  each 
sound.    [See  Music] 

NOUN,  in  grammar,  a  word  that  denotes 
any  object  of  which  we  sjpeak,  whether  that 
object  be  animate,  inammate,  or  ideal ;  as 
man,  gate,  mind.  Nouns  form  the  basis  of 
all  language:  thus,  we  call  a  certain  instru- 
ment, a  taut :  the  act  of  using  that  instm- 
ment,  tawing  t  and  thence  obtain  the  verb, 
to  saw. 

NOVAC'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  hone, 
or  Turkejf-oil-etone,  a  variety  of  argillaceoiu 
slate.  It  owes  its  power  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel  instruments  to  the  fine 
siliceous  particles  it  contains.  Various 
other  stones  are  used  as  whetstones^  such 
as  mica  slate,  freestone,  ftc. 

NOVEL,  in  literature,  a  fictitious  tale,  or 
imaginary  history  of  real  life,  generally  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
passions,  foremost  among  which  is  love. 
''In  the  novel,"  says  Goethe,  "sentiments 
and  events  are  to  be  chiefly  represented;  in 


the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  must  be  passive,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  bit'  ve 
expect  of  the  dnmiatic  hero  action."  His- 
torical novels,  excellent  as  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  blend  facts  so  incongru- 
ously  with  fiction,  that  they  create  erroneous 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  readers  who 
shrink  from  toilsome  research ;  and  though 
they  may  convey  a  tolerably  faithful  picture 
of  past  manners,  the  high-wrought  inci- 
dents with  which  they  are  filled  make  a 
■ad  jumble  when  associated  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  events  described  by  the  sober  his- 
torian.—iVov*!,  in  civil  law,  a  term  used 
for  the  constitutions  of  several  emperors, 
as  those  of  Jnstin,  Tiberius^  Leo,  and  more 
particulariy  of  those  of  Juatmian.  The  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  were  called  novels, 
either  from  their  producing  a  great  alter- 
ation in  the  face  of  the  ancient  law,  or 
because  thejr  were  made  on  new  cases,  and, 
after  the  revisal  of  the  ancient  code,  com> 
piled  bv  order  of  that  emperor. 

NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Julian  year,  consisting  only  of  thirty 
days.  It  is  the  first  ^linter  month  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  first  summer 
month  of  the  southern.  Its  name,  Novem- 
ber, originates  in  its  being  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Roman  reckoning. 

NOVICE,  a  person  not  yet  skilled  or 
experienced  in  an  art  or  profession.  Novice 
is  more  particularly  used  in  monasteries 
for  a  religious  person,  in  his  or  her  novi- 
tiate, or  year  of  probation,  and  who  has  not 
made  the  vows. 

NOVI'TIATE,  the  term  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  those  who  are  to  enter  a  mo- 
nasterv,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  living 
up  to  the  rule  to  which  they  are  to  bind 
themselves  by  vow.  The  novitiate  is  gene- 
rally very  severe ;  the  novice  generally  having 
to  perform  many  menial  offices  about  the 
convent,  and  to  gpve  account  of  the  most 
trifling  actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices. 

NUCLEUS,  properly,  the  kernel  of  a 
nut,  or  of  any  seed  inclosed  within  a  husk. 
In  astronomy,  the  term  nucleue  is  used  for 
the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwise  called  its 
head.— —In  ancient  architecture,  nueleua 
signified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  cement,  over  which  they 
laid  the  pavement. 

NUDE  COMTACT  rnudum  paetnmj,  in 
law,  a  contract  made  without  any  consi- 
deration, and  therefore  not  valid.— —JVarfe 
ntatter,  a  bare  allegation  of  something 
done. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 
in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk  bare- 
footed. This  was  done  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity;  as  the  plague,  a  famine, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  likewise  usual  for  the 
Roman  matrons,  when  any  supplication 
and  vows  were  to  be  made  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  to  walk  in  procession  to  her  temple 
barefooted. 

NU'DITIES,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
those  parts  of  the  human  figure  which  are 
not  covered  with  drapery.   The  appearance 
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of  the  wwrfriaf  being  detemuDcd  by  the  i 
uructareoftbeframe.it  i*  essential  to  the 
painirr.  as  well  as  the  senlptor,  to  stndf 
tki>nakrdfivnre«ith  the  greatest attentioB.  | 

NUM'BKB,  in  arithmetic,  an  assemblage 
of  several  oniu  or  of  scleral  things  of  the 
same  kiiuL    Cardinml  nuBibcrt  express  the  < 
number  of  things,  as  1,  2,  S,  4.    OnUmml  ] 
nombera  denote  the  order  of  things,  as  Ist,  j 
3d,  3d.  ftr.    JSvea  niunbers  are  those  whieh  j 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with* 
oot  a  fraction,  as  6, 13,  Ac.     I/imeB  Bum-  ! 
brrs  nre  such  as  leave  a  remainder  after 
beinjc  divided,  as  5.  13,  Ac    A  aqumre  nam* 
brr  it  the  product  of  any  number  imilti* 
plird  b;  itself,  as  4,  the  prodoct  of  3  multi- 
pliiMl  by  3.     A  rational  number,  is  one 
eommen»nrable  with  anity.    A  number  in- 
eommensurable  with  iinity  is  termed  tr- 
ratinal  or  turd.     A  eubie  namber  is  the 
prodoct  of  a  sooare  Bumber  by  iu  root: 
such  is  37.  as  being  the  product  of  the 
square  number  9,  by  its  root  t.    A  pfrfeet 
namber  is  that  whose  aliquot  paru  added 
together  make  the  whole  ninnber,  as  6,  28; 
the  aliquot  paru  of  six  being  8. 3.  and  I  «6 ; 
Bbd  those  of  38,  being  14,  7,  4.  i,  1—38. 
Imptrfeet  numbers,  those  wbose  aliquot 

Grts  added  together,  make  either  more  or 
IS  than  the  whole.  Homagememl  nnrobera, 
are  those  referred  to  the  sam«  units ;  those 
referred  to  different  units  are  termed  kete- 


NUM'BBRS^  the  title  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  PeBtatench,  so  called  because  it  cos- 
tains  an  accoBBt  of  the  BumberiBg  of  the 
people.  The  book  comprehends  a  period 
of  the  Israclitish  history  of  about  thirty- 
eight  years. Nvatben,  in  poetry,  oratory, 

music,  fkc  are  certain  measttres.  or  ea- 
denoes,  which  render  a  verse,  period,  or 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Poetical  «in>- 
ber9  consist  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order  and  quantity  of  syllables  constituting 
feet.  Rketorieal  numiben  are  a  sort  of 
simple  unaffeeted  harmonv,  less  apparent 
than  that  of  verse,  bat  such  as  is  perceived 
and  affects  the  mind  with  pleasure. 

NVMBRAL  LETTER8.theBomaii 
capital  letters  which  stand  as  sabstitntes 
for  figures  ;  as  I  fiw  1 ;  X  Isr  10;  L  for  60 ; 
C  forlOU.  ftc 

NUMERATION,  the  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  namber  proposed  in  words, 
or  expressing  in  words  any  number  pro- 
posed in  flgtires.  Tims  for  on*  thousand, 
we  write  lUOO,  Ac 

NU'MERATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  num- 
ber in  the  upper  line  of  a  ftBatfon,  denoting 
the  namber  of  the  given  parts  taken,  as  1 
in  94.  tbat  is  three  out  of  the  four  paru  of 


NUMISMATICS,  or  NUMISM A- 
T  O  L'O  O  T,  the  name  of  the  sdenee  which 
has  for  its  object  the  study  of  coius  aad 
medals  of  all  natioBs,  as  meaiw  of  hist*^ 
and  rectif  eatioB  of  dates  in  elmmtriogy. 
The  eaiiiest  coins  are  PhcBBidaB,  aad  were 
struck  or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed, 
so  that  the  inscription  was  reversed ;  but 
those  struck  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 


The  study  of  coins  and  medals  is  fndHs- 
peosable  to  arehseology,  and  to  a  thnivmfflt 
aeqtiainuiice  with  tlie  ine  arts.  Th^  »• 
dicate  the  Barnes  of  ^roviBCCs  and  aties^ 
determine  their  posttioa,  and  present  pie- 
tnrrs  of  maar  celebrated  places.  They  fts 
the  period  of  events,  sometiBiea  detciuii— 
their  character,  and  eiuMe  bs  to  trnee  the 
series  of  kiags :  they  also  give  us  tiie  attn- 
butes  and  titles  of  different  divinkies,  the 
Btensils  and  eeremoBies  of  their  wetship^ 
and  the  costume  of  the  priest*— in  inev 
every  thing  which  relates  to  Bsagu,  dvfl, 
military,  and  rdigifnis— while  they  CMsMe 
lu  to  trace  the  epochs  of  diffovn*  styles  of 
art,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  our  phi- 
lological researches.     [8ee  Mboals.] 

NUM'MU  LITE,  the  fussU  remaiBS  of  a 
chambered  shell  of  a  iaitcned  forai,  for- 
meriy  misuken  fbr  monev. 

NUN'CIO,  a  persoB  sent  by  the  pope  on 
IbreigB  missions  which  eoBcera  ecdesiaa- 
tical  affairs. 

NUN'CUPATITB  WILL,  ia  law,  a  win 


or  testamentary  desire  expressed  verball' 
but  not  pat  into  writiog.  It  depends  aierej . 
OB  oral  testimony  for  proof,  tmragh  after- 


to  writing.  Nancapative, 
in  a  general  sense,  stgnilics  somethiag  that 
exists  only  in  name. 

NUN'DINi«,  iB  aatiqaity,  day*  set  apavt 
by  the  BoraaBs  fbr  the  cooatry  people  ts 


expose 
sale,  v( 


their  wares  and   eoauaodities  to 

veiy  similar  to  our  large  BMrkets  or 

They  were  called  Nundimm,  because 


thev  were  kept  every  ninth  day. 

NUN'NERT,  in  the  Romish  ehnreh,  a 
rdigions  house  for  bbbs,  or  females  who 
have  bound  themsdves  by  vow  to  a  single 
life. 

NUR'SERT,  in  gardening;  is  a  piece  of 
land  set  apart  fbr  raising  and  propagating 
all  sorts  of  trees  and  phtnts,  to  supply  the 
gardcB  and  other  plantations. 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  behm^ - 
ing  to  a  species  of  Myri$tiea,  growing  in 
the  isles  of  the  Bast  Indies  and  the  South 
Sea.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
drupe,  that  is.  a  pulpy  pericarp  Brithont 
valves,  containing  a  nat  or  kerncL  It  i« 
generally  s«>arated  from  its  outward  eeat, 
the  mace,  oefore  it  is  shipped,  but  the 
whole  firuit  is  occaidenally  imported  in  a 
preserved  state,  as  a  sweetmeat. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  tremnloBa 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  1^  which  in  its 
annual  revolution  it  is  twice  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  as  often  retuma  to  its 
former  position. 

NUTG ALLS,  excrescences  on  the  lenf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  for 
the  use  of  dvers,  eaKoo  printers,  Jke. 

NUTRr^lON,  in  the  anunal  eo 


is  the  identiicatioa  and  sssimllstionof  nn- 
tritive  matter  to  our  organs,  or  the  repair- 
ing the  continual  loss  which  the  different 
paru  of  the  body  undergo.  The  motion  <tf 
the  paru  of  the  body,  the  friction  of  these 
parts  Brith  each  other,  and  especially  the 
action  of  the  air,  would  destroy  the  bodr 
entirely,  if  the  loss  was  not  repaired  by  a 
proper  diet,  containing  nutriuve  juices ; 
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which  being  digested  into  the  storaacb, 
and  afterwu^  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  are  distributed  through 
th«  whole  body  for  its  nutrition.  In  pro- 
portion as  our  parts  are  destroyed,  they  are 
renewed  by  homo^neous  particles,  or  such 
as  are  exactly  similar  to  themselves ;  other- 
wise their  nature,  which  is  always  alik^ 
would  suffer  continual  changes.  When  the 
nutritive  matter  has  been  animalixed,or  as- 
aimilated  to  the  body  which  it  is  designed 
to  nourish,  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  respiration,  and  se- 
cretion, the  parts  which  it  supplies  retain 
and  incorporate  it  with  their  own  substance. 
This  nutritive  identification  is  variously 
efliBCted  in  different  parts,  as  the  brain, 
muscles,  bones,  Ae.;  each  of  these  appro- 
priates to  itself,  by  a  true  secretion,  that 
which  is  fpnud  analogous  to  its  nature,  and 
rqects  the  heterogeneous  particles.  A  bone 
is  a  secretory  organ  that  becomes  encrusted 
with  phosphate  of  lime;  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sdsy  which  in  the  work  of  nutrition  per- 
form the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove 


aidoring  the  dav  was  particularly  adopted 
by  the  Jews,  ana  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
that  expression  of  Moses,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day." 

NTCTALCXPIA.  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
visioii,  by  which,  through  wnJcness,  the 
I  diacem  obiects  only  in  obscure 


rs 


places,  or  by  the  dull  light  of  evening.  This 
u  a  constitutional  defect,  not  to  be  cured. 
Anatomists  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  a 
constituent  part  of  the  animal  substance, 
called  the  rete  maeotum,  which  gives  colour 
to  the  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes. 

NTL'GHAU,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both  the  bovine 
and  deer  sped*  s.  lu  body,  horns,  and  tail 
are  not  unnke  those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  bead, 
neck,  and  le|;s  are  verv  like  those  of  a  deer. 
The  colour  in  gL'neral  is  ash  or  gray.  Its 
horns  are  about  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a 
triangular  shape.  It  eats  oats,  is  fond  of 
^rass,  hay,  and  wheat  bread.  The  female 
IS  much  smaller  than  the  male,  more  re- 
sembles the  deer,  and  has  no  horns. 

NYMPH'A,  or  NYMPH,  in  entomology, 
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abuuamice  on  lue  uaoKB  ui  me  x-^ue,  and  is 
there  much  sought  after  by  the  poor,  who  in 
a  short  time  collect  enough  to  supply  their 
families  with  food  for  several  days. 
.  NYMPHS,  local  goddesses,  as  Nereids  in 
the  sea ;  Naiads  of  the  fountains ;  Dryads 
of  the  woods,  &c.  &c 

NYSTAGldUS,  in  medicine,  a  twinlding 
of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person 
is  very  sleepy.  It  is  known  by  the  insta- 
bility or  involuntary  and  constant  motioos 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one  canthus 
to  anouier,  or  in  some  other  directions. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  witli  a  hip- 
pus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated  dilatation 
and  constriction  of  the  pupil;  and,  as 
there  are  several  species  of  nystagmus,  it  is 
evident  it  arises  frum  various  causes. 
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O,  the  fourth  nmA  and  the  fifteenth 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  i«  pronounced  by 
projecting  the  lips,  and  forming  an  opening 
resembling  the  letter  itself  The  English 
language  dexignates  not  less  than  four 
rounds  by  the  character  o,  exemplified  in 
the  words  no,  prort,/or,  not.  The  French 
indicate  the  sound  0  (pronounced  as  in  no) 
by  rarious  signs.  The  use  of  o  is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a;  it  is  used  particu- 
larly to  express  admiration,  warning,  pity, 
imploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  introductory 
to  language  expressive  of  great  emotion,  as 
0/  or  Okt  With  an  apostrophe  after  it, 
O  signities  ton  in  Irish  proper  names;  as 
O'Npil  (the  mm  </  Neil),  like  the  prefix  Afae. 

OAK  fqnerciuj  in  botany,  a  tree  ranking 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  productions 
of  temperate  climates.  More  than  eighty 
•perjes  are  known ;  but  the  common  Euro- 
pean oak  fquereut  roburj  is  a  tree  of  the 
rirst  consequence  on  account  of  the  qua- 
lities of  its  wood.  It  attains  the  height  ot 
from  fiO  to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  6  to 
\'2,  or  more,  in  circumference.  From  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  the  wood,  it  ia 
emoloyed  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
and,  above  all,  for  ship-building.  The 
Hritish  oak  surpasses  all  other  kinds;  and 
to  it  this  country  is  indebted  for  its  boasted 
"  wooden  walls.''  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generauy  used  for 
frtmiture;  and  it  is  also  the  best  wood  for 
fuel.  Evelyn  mentions  an  oak  cut  down  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury,  onre  the 
.residence  of  Chaucer,  which  ran  fiftjr  feet 
clear  without  a  knot,  and  cut  clean  timber 
rive  feet  st^uare  at  the  base.  The  "lady 
oak,"  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Hartey,  produced 
a  butt  of  forty  feet,  and  squared  five  feet 
thmnghout  its  whole  length,  thus  pro- 
ducing twenty  tons  of  timber.  In  1810  an 
oak  tree,  which  grew  about  four  miles  froms  ■ 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  was  felled  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  which  contained 
2410  cubic  feet  of  sound  and  convertible 
timber.  The  main  trunk  was  nine  fcvt  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  Tlie  tree  was  purchased, 
standing,  for  405/.,  and  when  brought  to 
market,  it  produced  nearly  6U0/.  But  the 
most  magnificent  oak  ever  known  to  grow 
in  England,  was  probably  that  dug  out  of 
Hat  Held  bog:  it  was  130  feet  in  length, 
twelve  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ten  in  the 
middle,  and  six  at  the  smaller  end  where 
broken  off;  so  that  the  butt  for  sixty  feet 
squared  seven  feet  of  timber,  and  four  ita 
entire  length.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn 
counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trees,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  concentric  rings 
of  wood,  each  of  which  recorded  a  year's 
growth.  Gilpin,  in  bis  eharmins  "  Forest 
8eenery,"  notices  "  a  few  venerable  oaks  in 
the  New  Forest,  that  chronicle  upon  their 
furrowed  trunks,  ages  before  the  Conquest." 


Tne  growth  of  the  common  oak  in  general 
is  extremely  slow.  The  atom  is  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  and,  thougrh  now  used  as  the 
food  of  swine,  in  ancient  times  it  formed  an 
important  article  of  nutriment  to  some  of 
the  northern  nations,  and,  amon^p  others, 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 
The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either 
where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nnraerr 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 
A  flue  grown  oak  conveys  to  the  mind  as- 
sociations of  strength  and  duration,  which 
are  very  impressive ;  nay,  Vitmrius  hiss  said, 
that  when  driven  into  the  earth  it  is  of 
eternal  duration.  It  shotild,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  oak  in  England— the  Qmerau  robmr  and 
the  Quereua  aeui/tora ;  the  former  of  which 
affords  a  close-gprained,  firm,  solid  timber, 
rarely  subject  to  rot ;  the  other  more  loose 
and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not  half 
so  durable.  This  difference  was  noticed  so 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Ray ;  and  Martyn  in  his 
"  Flora  Rustica."  and  Sir  James  Smith  in 
his  "  Flora  Britannica, "  have  added  their 
testimonies  to  the  fact.  To  the  intro- 
duction of  this  second  species  of  oak  in  our 
naval  dock-yards,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  rot,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  British 
na^j.—— Oak-bark  is  used  in  tanning.  In 
medicine,  the  bark  is  a  strong  astringent, 
and  is  therefore  recommended  in  haemor- 
rhage*. Some  have  supposed  that  it  wonld 
answer  every  purpose  of  Peruvian  hark ;  bat 
this  idea  others,  after  trial,  have  discoun- 
tenanced. Both  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
are  employed  in  hot -beds;  and  the  leaves 
are  now  reckoned  better  for  this  uae  ihma 
the  bark. 

OAK'-GALLS,  protuberances  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  formed  and  inhabited  by 
insects.  They  appear  in  April,  and  remain 
till  June  or  longer.  Wlien  opened,  they  are 
found  to  contain  one  insect  only.  **  It 
might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  she 
had  formed  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her 
worm  offspring,  had  placed  it  in  an  im- 
preiirnable  fortress ;  but  this  is  not  the  case; 
fur  it  frequently  happens  that  a  fly  which 
produces  a  worm  of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
pierces  the  sides  of  the  gall  and  deposits  her 
egg  within  it.  The  worm,  when  hatched, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant;  and  fi- 
nally, after  devouring  it,  passes,  itself,  into 
the  chrvsalis  state,  and  thence  appears  in  the 
form  of  its  parent-fly,  and  is  seen  making  its 
war  out  of  the  gall.'* 

OAK'UM,  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  pull- 
ed out  into  loose  hemp ;  used  in  canllcing 
the  seams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship, 
for  stopping  or  preventing  leaks.  That 
formed  from  nntarred  ropes  is  called  white 
oakum. 

OAR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fiat  at  one 
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end  and  ronnd  at  the  other,  used  to  propel 
&l>oat  or  barge  on  the  water.  The  Hut  part 
is  called  the  bUuIe,  and  the  round  end  the 
handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  forwards 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  rowers 
torn  their  backs  forwards,  and  dipping  the 
blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle 
forward,  which,  striking  the  water,  neces- 
sarily impels  the  vessel  according  to  the 
force  and  skill  with  wliich  the  action  is  per- 
formed. 

OA'SIS,  a  fertile  spot,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of  north- 
em  Africa :  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
cluster  of  verdant  spots.  In  the  desert  of 
Sahara  there  are  several  of  these,  which 
serve  as  halting-places  for  the  caravans. 
There  are  also  some  considerable  towns  so 
named,  which  are  described  in  the  travels 
of  Belzoni,  Edmondstone,  Browne,  and 
others. 
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the  presence  of  a  inngistrate  or  other  per- 
son rendered  coiupettrut  by  the  law  to  ad- 
minister it,  in  which  the  person  sworn  in- 


vokes the  Almighty  to  witness  that  hia 
testimony  is  true.  A  person  who  is  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  cause  may  have  two  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  him;  the  one  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  relation  to  what  the  court  shall 
think  fit  to  ask  him,  concerning  himself  or 
any  thing  else  that  is  not  evidence  in  the 
cause ;  and  the  other  purely  to  give  evidence 
in  the  cause  wherein  he  is  produced  as  a 
witness ;  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 
oath  upon  a  voyer  dire.  By  statute,  all  who 
hold  offices  of  any  kind  tmder  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
ecclesiastical  persons,  members  of  colleges, 
■chool-masters,  seijeants-at-Iaw,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  advocates,  proctors,  &c.,  are 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
&c.  The  laws  of  all  civilised  sutes  have 
required  the  security  of  an  oath  for  evidence 
given  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  the  Christinn 
religion,  while  it  utterly  prohibits  profane 
and  needless  swearin^^,  dioes  not  seem  to 
forbid  oaths  duly  required,  or  taken  on  ne- 
cessary occasions.  Biit  the  Qonkers  and 
Moravians, — swayed  by  the  seuHe  which  tht-y 
put  upon  that  text  of  Scripture  in  St.  Mnt- 
thew  whicli  says,  "  Swear  not  at  nil,"  and  St. 
James's  words,  ch.  v.  12.,  —  ref\ise  to  swunr 
upon  any  occasion,  even  at  the  requisition 
of  a  magistrate,  and  in  a  court  of  justire. 
These  scruples  appear  to  proceed  from  not 
distinu:uishing  between  the  proper  use  and 
the  abuse  of  swearing.  It  is  doubtless 
Impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witness  trifles, 
or  to  use  his  holy  name  as  a  mere  ex- 
pletive in  conversation;  but  it  docs  not 
follow  that  we  may  not  call  upon  iiim 
to  witness  truths  of  importance.  If  it  be 
lawful  to  a!>k  of  God  our  daily  bread,  and 
other  earthly  blessings,  it  cannot  surely 
be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties 
of  our  neighbours,  or  the  security  of  go- 
vernment IS  concerned,  to  invoke  him  with 
reverence  to  witness  the  truth  of  onr  as- 
sertions, or  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  ; 
because  of  our  truth  and  sincerity,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witness. 

Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 

bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  performance 
of  the  act.  Peijury  is  the  wilful  violation 
of  VI  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  autho- 
rity to  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding.— 
Different  formalities  have  been  customary 
in  different  countri'=s  in  taking  oat  ha.  The 
Jews  sometimes  swore  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  and  sometimes  placed  under  the 
thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  they  swore. 
This  was  also  the  custom  amoug  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Romans.  The  ancients 
guarded  against  perjurv  very  religiously; 
and  for  fear  they  might  fall  into  it  through 
neglect  of  due  form,  they  usually  declared 
that  they  bound  themselves  only  so  far  as 
the  oath  was  practicable;  and  lest  the  ob- 
ligation should  lie  upon  their  ghosts,  they 
,  made  an  express  onlij^ation,  when  they 
swore,  that  the  oath  should  be  cancelled  at 
their  death.  Perjury  they  believed  could 
not  pass  unpunished,  and  expected  the  di- 
vine vengeance  to  overtake  the  perjured 
villain  evrn  in  this  life. 

OBADI'AII,  or  the  jirophecy  of  Ohadiah  ' 
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a  canonical  booV  of  the  OU  Testament, 
whteh  U  contained  in  one  single  chapter, 
and  is  partly  an  invectire  aninst  the  cruelty 
of  the  Kdomites,  and  partW  a  prediction  of 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  dTthe  rictory 
and  tiinmph  of  the  whole  church  over  her 


OBCOBTDATB,  in  botany,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  the  apex  downward ;  as,  an  at- 
tordatt  petal  or  legume. 

O^BAH,  a  species  of  witeheraft  prae* 
tised  among  the  Negroes,  the  apprehension 
of  which  operating  upon  their  superstitions 
fears,  is  firequentiy  attended  with  disease 
and  death. 

OB'ELISK,  in  architecture,  a  high  quad> 
rangnlar  pilltf ,  diminishing  as  it  ascends, 
and  termmating  in  a  small  pyramid.  Obe- 
lisks  are  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  first  erected  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  One  of  their  uses  was 
to  And  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serring  instead 
of  ▼ery  large  nomons.  Augustiu  erected 
an  obdisk  at  Rome,  in  the  Csmpus  Martins, 
which  mariced  the  hours  on  a  horixontal 
dial  drawn  on  the  paTement.  Diodorus 
makes  mention  of  two  obelisks  of  Sesostris 
placed  before  a  Theban  temple,  which  were 
120  cubits  high.  Herodotus  mentions  two 
others,  100  cubits  high,  one  of  which  was 
erected  before  a  temple  at  Sais,  and  the 
other  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
opolis.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the 
Romans  removed  many  of  these  relics,  of 
times  then  ancient,  from  their  original  situ- 
ations into  Italy,  and  erected  others.  One 
of  the  obelisks  now  standing  at  Rome,  Tiz. 
that  of  St.  John  of  Lnteran.  is  140  feet  in 
height,  ezdusiTe  of  the  peaestal,  and  179 

feet  with  it. In  printing,   an  obelitk, 

thus  t,  is  used  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  Itjot  of  the  page. 

OB'JECT-GLASS,  in  optics,  t!he  glass  of 
a  telescope  or  microscope  next  the  object, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  a  picture 
of  the  object,  with  the  rays  of  light  so  di- 
verging that  the  picture  may  be  viewed  by 
another  glass,  which  flu  them  for  distinct 
vision.    

OBJECmYE  CASE,  in  some  grammars, 
is  used  for  the  accusative  case.  The  objec- 
tive or  accusative  case  is  that  in  which  the 
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OBLATA,  in  law.  things  offcred  in  the 
exchequer,  or  old  debts  brooi^ht  from  fore- 
going years,  and  put  to  the  account  ot  Uae 
present  sheriff. 

OBLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for 
any  figure  that  is  flattened  ov  shortened,  as 
an  oblate  aphtnid,  having  its  axis  shorter 
than  its  middle  diameter,  being  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about  the  shorter 
axis.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  tKe 
polar  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter  in  the  proportion  of  991  to 
932. 

OBLATI,  in  ehurch-hbtory,  secular  per- 
sons  who  devoted  themselves  and  their  es- 
tates  to  some  monastery,  into  which  thtj 
were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay-brothers.  The 
form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the 
bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their  necks 
as  a  mark  of  servitude.  They  wore  a  reU- 
gpious  habit,  different  firom  that  of  the  monks. 

OBLATION,  a  sacriflce,  or  offering  made 
to  God.  In  the  canon-law,  oblatiotts  are 
defined  to  be  anything  offered  by  godly 
Christians  to  God  and  the  church,  whether 
movables  or  immovablcB.  1111  the  fourth 
century,  the  church  had  no  fixed  revenues, 
the  clergy  wholly  subsisting  on  Toluiitary 
oblations. 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any 
act  wherebr  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
another  to  do  something.  Obligations  are 
of  three  kinds,  viz.  natural,  civil,  and  mixeiL 
Natural  obligations  are  entirely  founded  on 
natural  equity ;  civil  obligations,  on  civil  au- 
thority alone,  without  any  foundation  in 
natural  equity;  and  mixed  obligations  are 
those  which  being  founded  on  natural 
ejiuity,  are  ftirther  enforced  by  dvil  autho- 
rity.  In  a  legal  sense,  ohl^ation  signi. 

fies  a  bond,  wherein  is  contained  a  penuty, 
with  a  condition  annexed  for  the  payment 
of  money,  &c. 

OBLIGATO  (Italian,  required),  in  mur.c, 
a  term  used  of  those  voices  or  instnnnants 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per- 
formance  of  a  piece. 

OBLI'QUE,  deviating  from  a  penaen- 
dictilar  line  or  direction,  as  an  obhque 
angle,  &c.  that  which  is  not  a  right  one.— — 
Oblique  planet,  in  dialling,  are  those  which 
decline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards 

the  horizon. Oblique  aailinff,  is  when  a 

ship  sails  upon  some  rhomb  between  the 
four  cardiniU  points,  making  an  oblique 

angle  with  the  meridian. Oblique  ttaeen' 

tion  and  deteentiou,  in  astronomy,  those 
points  of  the  equinoctial  which  rise  and 
set  with  the  sun,  or  any  other  point  of  the 
heavens  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

OBLIQ'UITT,  deviation  from  a  right 
line;  neither  parallel  nor  perpendictiuri 


generally  applied  to  the  ecliptic,  which  de- 
viates from  tkeplane  '-^         ■" 
23«,2r. 


e  of  the  earth's  equator. 


OB  OLUS,  a  small  Gredan  silver  odn, 
equal  to  one  penny  forthing.  It  was  this 
coin  which  they  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  passage  over 
the  Styx. 

OBOTATE,  in  boUny.  a  term  for  a  leaf 
the  narrow  end  of  which  is  downward. 
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OBSECRA'TIO,  in  Roman  antiquitv,  a 
Bolemn  ceremony  performed  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome,  to  avert  any  impend- 
ing  calamity.  It  otmsisted  of  prayers  of- 
fered up  to  the  gods  whom  they  supjposed 
to  be  enraged.  So  exact  were  they  m  ob- 
serving the  prescribed  form  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  a  person  was  appointed  to 
rti»d  it  over  to  the  man  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  the  most  trifling  omission 
was  held  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  so- 
lemnity 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of 
God  or  man. 

OBSERVATORT.abuilding  constructed 
in  some  lofty  situation,  and  fitted  up  with 
telescopes,  quadrants,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  making  astronomical  observations.  We 
tind  mention  of  observatories  at  a  very  early 
period :  some  of  them  existed  in  Chaldaea, 
aneicnt  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  and  the 
moat  clebrated  modem  ones  are  those  at 
Greenwich,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Palermo. 
Their  accuracy  is  such,  that  astronomers 
and  naviitacors  are  enabled  to  calculate  to 
the  SOuurti  part  of  a  minute  of  time,  and  the 
216,000th  part  of  a  degree ;  all  such  calcu- 
lations depending  on  patient  observation, 
and  not  on  any  theory  or  system  The 
Greenwich  observatory  was  built  in  1676, 
hj  order  of  Charles  II.  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; 
the  former  being  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance:  a  drcumstance  m>m  which  the 
office  of  aatronomer-royal  has  been  placed 
xmdw  that  department.  The  person  to 
whom  the  province  of  observing  was  first 
committed,  was  Mr.  John  Flamsteed ;  a  man 
who,  as  Dr.  Halley  expresses  it,  seemed 
born  for  the  employment.  In  the  year  1690, 
having  provided  himself  with  a  mural  arch, 
of  seven  feet  diameter,  well  fixed  in  the 
iJane  of  the  meridian,  he  began  to  verify 
his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  which  hitherto 
had  depended  altogether  on  the  distances 
measured  with  the  sextant,  after  a  new  and 
very  different  manner,  vix.  by  taking  the 
meridional  altitudes,  and  the  moments  of 
culmination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination.  In  the  space  of 
upwards  of  forty  years  this  astronomer  col< 
lected  an  immense  number  of  observations, 
which  may  be  consulted  in  his  Historia 
Ceelestis  Britannica,  published  in  1726 ;  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  Britannic 
catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  This  observatory 
is  situated  on  the  highest  eminence  of 
Greenwich  park,  about  160  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  The  observations  made  here 
are  not  only  allowed  to  possess  unrivalled 
accuracy,  but  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  most  important  work  on  practical  as- 
tronomy ever  published,  vix.  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  whicn  Dr.  Maricelyne  commenced 
in  1767>  There  are  many  other  observa- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  public 
and  private.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  lengthen  this  article  by  enume- 
rating them ;  though,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
mention  the  one  erected  by  Dr.  Herschel, 
at  Slough,  where  his  far-famed  forty-feet 


telescope  (lately  removed)  for  so  many 
years  attracted  public  attention. 

OBSID'IAN.  in  mineralogy,  a  black, 
glas«y-looking  substance,  with  a  large  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  melu  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  white  enamel. 

OBSIDIONA'LIS,  CORONA,  a  crown 
or  garland  made  of  grass,  and  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  generals  as  had  delivered  a 
Roman  army  or  fortress  besieged  by  the 
enemy. 

OB  TUBATORS.  in  anatomy,  two  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  one  of  which  is  called  ob- 
turator intemu$,  and  the  other  obturator 
*xtemu$.  These  muscles  shut  up  the  fora- 
men or  aperture  between  the  os  pubis  and 
the  hip-bone,  and  are  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

OCCIDENT,  in  astronomy,  that  part  of 
the  horixon  where  the  sun  descends  into  the 
lower  hemisphere,  in  contradistinction  to 
orient.  Hence  we  use  the  word  oeeidental 
for  anything  belonging  to  the  west. 

OCCIP'ITAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  parts  of  the  oeriput,  or  back  part  of 
the  skull. 

OCCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  oeeipitit  o»,  o» 
memoria,  or  ot  nervorum,  the  name  given  to 
that  bone  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  convex  on  the  outside,  and 
concave  internally.  This  bone  is  thicker 
and  stronger  than  any  other  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  except  the  petrous  parts  of  the 
ossa  temporum.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  any  wound  is  of  the  utmost  conse* 

Suence,  and  that  it  is.  by  its  situation,  more 
able  to  be  fractured  by  falls  tlian  any 
other  bone  of  the  cranium. 

OCCULT",  something  secret,  hidden,  or 
invisible,  as  the  occult  quality  of  matter. 
——The  oeeult  teienee*  are  mag^c,  necro- 
mancy, &c. Oeeult,  in  geometrv,  is  used 

for  a  line  that  is  scarce  perceptible,  drawn 
with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  or  a  fine 
lead  penciL Occult  dUeaae,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  diseases  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  which  are  not  understood. Oe- 
eult qualitiea,  those  qualities  in  bodies 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation. 

OCCULTATION.  in  astronomy,  the  ob- 
scuration of  any  star  or  planet  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  body,  as  the  moon,  &c. 
Circle  of  oecultation,  an  imaginary  circle 
round  the  poles,  which  contains  those  stars 
that  are  not  visible  in  our  iiemisphere. 
The  term  immernon  is  given  to  the  state  of 
a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is  so  near  the  sun 
as  to  be  invisible ;  also  to  that  of  the  moon 
when  she  begins  to  be  darkened  by  enter- 
ing into  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  the  taking  pos- 
session of  a  thing  not  belonging  to  any 
person.  Occupancy,  savs  Blackstone.  gave 
the  original  right  to  tne  property  in  the 
substance  of  the  earth  itselt. 

O'CEAN.  the  name  given  to  the  great 
mass  of  salt  water  which  surrounds  the 
laud,  covering  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  which  is  distinguished,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  as  if  divided  into 
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three  prineipml  sections.  1.  The  Atlantic 
ocpan,  which  divides  Europe  and  Africa 
<  from  America,  and  is,  in  general,  about 
I  30U0  miles  in  width ;  2.  The  Pacific  ocean, 
or  South  Sea,  which  divides  America  from 
Asia,  and  is  eenerallj  about  10,000  miles 
over;  3.  The  Indian  ocean,  which  separates 
the  East-Indies  from  Africa,  and  u  3000 
miles  across.  The  other  seas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of 
these,  and  usually  receive  their  names  from 
the  countries  they  border  upon.  The  bed 
of  the  ocean  presents  the  same  irregularities 
of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
diversified  by  rooks,  noonn  tains,  plains,  and 
deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reacn  the  bottom ;  but 
the  notion  that  it  is  anywhere  without  a 
bottom  is  incompatible  with  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  depth 
that  ever  has  been  sounded  is  7200  feet  (by 
Scoresby,  in  1819) .  The  level  of  the  seas  is, 
generally  speaking,  everywhere  the  same ; 
arising  firom  the  equal  pressure,  in  every 
direction,  which  the  particles  of  a  fluid  ex- 
ercise upon  each  other.  The  ocean,  there- 
ton,  oomddered  as  a  whole,  has  a  spheroidal 
sur&ce,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
true  surface  of  our  planet.  [See  Tinxs, 
8b*.  &c.] 

OCHLOC'BACT,  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  multitude  or  common  people 
rule. 

O'CHRB,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
earths  slightly  coherent,  composed  of  fine, 
smooth,  soft,  argillaceous  particles,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  readily  diffusible  in  water. 
Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as  red.  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  Ac,  and  consist  of  alumina 
and  red  oxyde  of  iron.  Native  red  ochre  is 
called  reddle  and  red  ehalk  in  England. 
The  oxyde  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  consider- 
able in  this,  that  the  ochre  may  be  reckoned 
an  ore  of  that  metal. 

aCIMUM,  in  botauT,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  14  Didpnamia,  order  1  Opmnospermia. 
The  species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  and 
consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  BasiL 

OCTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  When  all  the 
sides  and  an^^es  are  coual,  it  is  called  a  re- 
ffular  oetogon.——'In.  fortification,  a  place 


with  eight  bastions. 

OCTAHE'DRON,in  ^metrv. 
five  regular  bodies,  consisting  of  eight  equal 


r,  one  of  the 


and  equilateral  trianglea. 

OCTANDRIA,  the  eighth  ckss  of  the 
Linnaean  system  of  plants,  containing  four 
orders*  via.  monogfnia,  digynia,  tryginia, 
,  and  fo<r«9yiii«,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with 
eight  stamens. 

OCTANT,  an  instrument  fbr  measuring 
angles,  which  by  reflection  it  doubles,  and 
hence  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  quadrant. 
— —Oetenf,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  46  degree*,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
cirele. 

OCTAVE,  in  music,  the  eighth  interval 
in  a  scale  of  eoonds,  which,  bemg  the  same 
as  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same  letter  of 


the  alphabet.    The  most  simple  perception 
that  we  can  have  of  two  sounds,  is  that  of  , 
unisons;  the  vibrations  there  beginning  and 
ending  together.    The  next  to  this  is  the  \ 
octave,  where  the  more  acute  sound  makes  ' 
precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the  grave 
or  deeper  one  makes  one;  consequently,  ' 
the  vibrations  of  the  two  meet  at  every  vi-  ■ 
bration  of  the  more  grave  one.     Hence  ! 
unison  and  octave  pass  almost  for  the  same  | 
concord :  hence  also  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sounds  that  form  the  octave  are  in  ' 
numbers  or  in  lines,  as  1 :  2,  so  that  two  ' 
chords  or  strings  of  the  same  matter,  thick-  | 
ness,  and  tension,  one  whrreof  is  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  produce  the  octave.  ■ 
The  number  of  upper  and  lower  octaves,  or 
the  manner  in  which  several  octaves  of  dif-  ' 
ferent  heights  are  to  be  ciiiedy  distinguish- 
ed, is  not  absolutely  determined,  on  account 
of  the  continualljr  increasing  compass  of 
instruments,  particularly  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  especially  the  pianoforte,  which, 
within  a  short  period,  has  mcreasedawhole 
octave. 

OCTATO,  in  printing,  the  form  of  a  page 
which  is  made  by  folding  a  sheet  into  eight 
leaves,  or  sixteen  pages.  It  is  often  written 
8vo. 

OCTO'BEE,  in  chronology,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  coiuisting  of 
thirtv-one  days:  it  obtained  the  name  of 
October  from  its  being  the  eighth  month  in 
the  calendar  of  Romulus. 

OCTODE'CIMAL,  in  crystalography, 
an  epithet  designating  a  crvstal  whose 
prisms  have  eight  faces,  and  the  two  sum- 
mits together  ten  faces. 

OCTOFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx  cleft  or  separated  into  eight  segments. 

OCTOLOC'ULAB,  in  botany,  having 
eight  cells  for  seeds. 

OCTOPET-ALOUi  in  botany,  having 
eight  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

OCTOPII'ORUM,  among  the  ancients, 
was  a  carriage  with  eight  wheels.  It  sig- 
nifies frequently  a  chair  or  litter,  carried  by 
eight  men.  This  kind  of  chair  was  mostly 
used  by  the  ladies. 

OCTOSPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  contain- 
ing eight  seeds. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, is  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with 
eight  columns.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
octostyle  may  either  be  disposed  in  a  right 
Une  as  in  the  Pantheon ;  or  in  a  circle,  ns 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphi, 
&c 

OCTROI,  an  old  French  term  (ftom 
ttuetorita*)  signifying  a  grant  or  privilege 
from  government,  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  commercial  privileges  granted  to  a  per- 
son or  to  a  company.  In  a  like  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  constitution  of  a  «tate 
granted  oy  a  prince,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  are  derived  from  a  compact 
between  a  ruler  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  It  also  siipiifies  a  tax  levied  at 
the  gates  of  some  cities  in  France  upon  all 
articles  o{  food. 

OCULAR  PARALLAX  IN  VISION, 
and  Law  <tf  FUibU  Direct  ion: — In  the  Pru- 
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ceedings  of  the  British  Association,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  is  said, 
that  the  existence  of  an  ocular  parallax, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of 
the  visible  from  the  real  direction  of  objects, 
has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  Assumrag  that  the  cor- 
nea and  bottom  of  the  retina  have  the  same 
centre  of  curvature,  which  is  correct,  the 
line  of  visible  direction  would  coincide  with 
;he  line  of  real  direction,  if  there  were  no 
rrystaline  lens.  Minute  deviations,  how- 
;ver,  are  caused  by  the  refVaction  on  the 
lurfaces  of  the  crystaline,  although,  at  an 
inclination  of  30"  to  the  axis  the  deviation 


SI  nf 
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meter,  the  optical  action  of  the  lenb  is  not 
symmetrical.  When  the  lens  is  not  a  tpAei  e, 
but  lenticular,  as  in  the  human  eye,  or  in 


the  eyes  of  most  quadmpeds,  Mr.  Wallace 
considers  that  the  apparatus  for  adjustment 
is  the  ciliary  processes,  to  which  this  office 
had  been  previously  ascribed,  though  not 
on  the  same  scientific  grounds  as  those  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wallace.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  his  dissections  is  tlie 
discovery  of  Jibret  in  the  retina.  These 
fibres  may  be  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
They  diverge  fhmi  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  surround  the  foramen  ovale  of 
Soemmering  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye. 
Sir  John  Herschel  supposed  such  fibres  to 
be  requisite  in  the  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  vision ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  inte- 
resting to  find  that  they  have  been  actually 
discovered." 

OC'ULI  CANCRO'RUM,  in  chemistry, 
crabs'  eyes,  or  stony  concretions  found  in 
the  head  of  the  Aatante  flmiatilie.  In  its 
properties  the  earth  of  crabs'  eyes  resembles 
the  earth  of  hartshorn,  being  a  calcareous 
phosphate. 

OCULUS.    [SeeETB.] 

OC'ULUS  BE'LI,  a  semi-pellucid  gem, 
of  a  gn^yish-white  colour  variegated  with 
yellow,  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus ; 
It  is  of  a  roundish  form,  and  its  variegations 
represent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye; 
whence  the  name. Oeulue  mundi,  other- 
wise called  hydrophane,  a  precious  stone  of 
an  opaque  whitish  brown  colour,  but  be- 
coming transparent  by  infusion  in  an  aaue- 
ous  fluid,  and  resuming  its  opacity  wLen 
dry.  It  is  found  in  Hungary,  Silesia,  and 
Iceland. Oeulue  rati,  or  asteria,  a  beau- 
tiful gem,  approaching  the  nature  of  the 
opal,  having  a  bright  colour  which  seems  to 
be  lodged  deep  in  the  stone,  and  which 
shifts  as  it  is  moved  in  various  directions. 
It  is  larger  than  a  pea,  and  generally  semi- 
circular. 

ODAHXIC,  the  name  given  to  the  fe- 
males confined  in  the  harems  of  the  Turkish 
sultan. 

ODE,  a  poem  belonging  to  that  class  of 
lyrical  compositions  which  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poet  with  the  vividness  which 
E resent  emotion  inspires.  The  ancient  odes 
ad  originally  but  one  stansa,  or  strophe, 
but  afterwards  ihey  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  ttrophe,  the  antietrophe,  and  the 
epode.  The  heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or 
sons  of  gods,  princes,  victory,  greatness  of 
mind,  &c.  In  course  of  time  love  and  fe%- 
tivities  were  likewise  thought  suitable  .o 
the  ode.  HereAnacreon  and  Sappho  ex- 
celled, and  Horace  has  left  us  some  of  both 
kinds  written  with  peculiar  sweetness  and 
elegance.  Among  the  modems,  Dryden's 
ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and  Pope's  on  the 
same  subject,  are  Justly  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  others.  Tlie  distinguishing 
character  of  an  ode  is  sweetness ;  the  poet 
is  to  soothe  the  mluds  of  his  readers  by  the 
variety  of  Iiis  verse,  and  the  delicacy  and 
liveliness  of  his  expressions  ;  for  variety  of 
numbers  is  essential  to  the  ode.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  verse  of  the  ode  was  but  of  one 
kind,  but  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  music,  tlie 
poets  so  varied  the  measur^  that  their 
kinds  are  now  almost  innumerable.    One  of 
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the  most  considerable  it  the  Pindarir,  Tchich 
U  dMtin|rai>hed  by  its  boldness  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  lliglits;  but  Pindar,  though  the 
nuMt  darinjr  and  lofty  of  all  the  lyric  poets, 
amidst  all  his  raptures  has  presenred  har- 
mony, and  often  uuiforniity,  in  his  versitica- 
tion ;  yet  so  great  is  his  variety  of  measures 
that  the  traces  of  sameness  are  liardly  per- 
ceptible. 

ODONTAI/GIA,  in  medicine,  the  tooth- 
ache. This  painful  disease  is  too  well 
known  to  require  auy  description.  It  nuqr 
attack  persons  at  an^  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  ple- 
thcw-ie.     From  the  ranety  of  causes  which 

J  may  produce  this  affection,  it  has  received 

;  various  disiitnrtive  names. 

I  ODONTAL'GICA,  medicines  which  re- 
lieve the  tooth- Hclie. 

I      ODONTIA'SIS,  in  medicine,  teething, 

,  or  cutting  the  teeth. 

I  OI>ONT(>l'I)R8.  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  the  tooth-hke  process  of  the  second 
vertebra-  of  the  neck. 

ODE-ON,  or  ODE'UM,  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  a  public  building  de- 
voted  to  poetical  and  musical  contests. 
The  first  odcoB  was  built  at  Athens  by  Pe- 
ricles, and  was  afterwards  used  (or  popular 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  The 
odeous  resembled  other  theatres,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  large,  and  were  co- 
vered with  a  roof. The  name  Odeon  has 

beeu  given  to  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  tire, 
in  1818. 

om'SSEY,  a  celebrated  epic  poem  of 
Homer,  wherein  are  related  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  in  his  return  from  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

CECUMEN'ICAL,  signifies  the  same 
with  general,  or  universal ;  as  oecumenical 
council,  bishop,  &c. 

CEDE'MA,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  a 
sort  of  phlegmatic  tumour,  or  anasarcous 
swelling,  attended  with  paleness  and  cold, 
yielding  little  resistance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  pressed  with  it, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain. 

(ENISTE'RIA.  in  antiquity,  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  by  the  Athenian  youth 
on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 

(ENOTHE'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oclandria,  order  1  Monogy. 
nja.    The  species  are  biennials,  and  consist 

of  the  different  kinds  of  Tree- primrose. 
(ESOPH'AGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  gullet, 

•  membranoas  and  mnscuiar  canal,  reach- 
ing from  the  fauces  to  the  stomach,  and 
conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  at  the 
mouth.  Its  figure  is  somewhat  like  a  fun- 
nel, and  its  upper  part  is  called  the  pharynx. 

CE8TRUS,  in  natural  history,  the  Gadfiy, 

•  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Drptera. 
Iliere  are  several  species  of  this  genus, 
most  of  which  are  extremely  troublesome  to 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
Knropean  species  is  the  (Eatrut  bovu,  or  the 
OB-gaidflv,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  common 
bee.  The  female,  when  ready  to  de^sit 
her  eg|(s,  faMens  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
and  piercing  the  skin  with  the  tube  situ- 


ated at  the  lip  of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an 
egg  in  the  puncture,  and  thru  proceeds  to 
another  spot  at  vm\e  distance  from  the 
former,  repe>>^ing  the  same  operation  at 
intervals,  llie  pain  which  the  operation 
occasions  is  extreme;  and  hence  cattle,  as 
if  foreseeing  their  cniel  enemy,  are  observed 
to  be  seized  with  horror  when  apprehensive 
of  the  approaches  of  the  female  oestrus,  fly- 
ing instantly  to  the  nearest  pond  or  pool  of 
water,  it  having  been  observed  that  this 
insect  rarely  attacks  cattle  when  standing 

in  water. The  (Eatnu  equi  deposits  its 

eggs  upon  such  partsoftheskinof  uorscKas 
are  subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  ani 
mal,  and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  heat  speedily  hatches 
the  larvae,  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  bottt.  The  (Eatrua  ovi$  deposits  its  cg<» 
in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  where  the  lar\-a  is 
hatched,  and  immediately  ascends  into  the 
frontal  sinuses,  attaching  itself  very  firmly 
to  the  lining  membrane  bv  means  of  two 
strong  hooks  situated  at  its  mouth.  All 
the  insects  of  the  genus  Qiatrut  are  thus 
distinguished :  the  trunk  concealed  between 
two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  orifice;  antennsr  short 
and  setaceous.  The  oviduct,  through 
which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  consists  of 
a  membranaceous,  cylindrical  tube,  fur- 
nished with  three  short  bristles.  Tlie  pnpa 
is  hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  ex- 
periences its  final  transformatiou  into  a 
winged  insect. 

OFFEN'CE,  in  law,  the  violation  of  any 
law ;  this  is  termed  capital  if  punished  with 
death,  and  not  capital  if  visited  vrith  any 
other  punishment. 

OPFERING8,  in  a  scripture  sense,  de- 
note  gifts  presented  by  men  at  the  altar,  in 
order  to  represent  their  entire  dependence 
on  and  submission  to  the  Deity.  They  con- 
stituted a  principal  part  of  the  IsraeKtish 
worship.  With  re^rd  to  their  meaning  and 
object,  these  offerings  were  either  thank- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  which  consist- 
ed of  some  annual,  and  were  usually  accom- 
panied with  offerings  of  vegetable  food :  or 
trespass  and  sin-offerings,  in  which  only  ani- 
mals were  used  In  the  lost-mentioned  cases, 
the  priests  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the 
parties  who  made  the  offerings  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims,  as  a  sign  of  reconcili- 
ation with  Jehovah ;  and  where  the  offering 
was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  and  ex- 
piation  of  the  whole  people,  it  vras  usual  to 
Dum  the  victim ;  but  if  it  concerned  only 

Srivate  persons,  the  priests  used  to  eat  the 
esh. Offerinpa,  in  a  modem  sense,  are 

church  dues,  payable  by  custom ;  as  the 
Easter  offerings,  or  the  offiBrings  at  mar- 
riages, ftc. 

OFFERTOmUM,  in  archrology,  a 
piece  of  silk,  or  fine  linen,  anciently  made 
use  of  to  wrap  up  the  occasional  offerings 
made  in  the  church. 

OFFERTORY,  in  the  Romish  church,  an 
anthem  clianteil  or  a  voluntary  plnyed  during 
the  offering  and  a  part  of  the  mass.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  it  denotes  certain  sen- 
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tenees  in  the  coramunion  office,  read  wliile 
the  diDB  are  being  collected. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  trust,  or 
a  dignity  attended  with  a  public  function ; 
as  the  office  of  a  secretary  of  state,  the 
office  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  justice  of  peace,  &c 

Qficet  are  civil,   judicial,  ministerial, 

executive,  legislative,  political,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical,  diplomatic,  military,  &c. — - 
Office  also  signifies  a  place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  officers,  agents,  clerks,  &c.  to 
attend  in,  in  order  to  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties  and  employments. 

OFFICKRt  a  person  commissioned  or 
anthorited  to  fill  a  public  situation  or  per- 
form  any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  or  of  state,  are  the  lord 
high-steward,  the  lord  high-chaucellor,  the 
lord  high-treasurer,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  the  lord  privy- seal,  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  the  lord  high -constable,  and 

the  earl-marshal. In  the  army.  General 

officer*  are  those  whose  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  companv,  troop,  or  re- 
giment ;  but  extends  to  a  body  of  forces, 
composed  of  several  regiments :  such  are 
the  general,  lieutenant-general,  m^or-ge- 

nerals,  and   brigadiers. Staff  offieere, 

those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as 
the  quarter-master-geueral,  adjutant-gene- 
ral, aides-de-camp,  &c. Commianoned 

officer*  are  those  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  crown,  from  the  general  to 

the   comet   inclusive. Brevet  officert, 

those  who  hold  a  rank  without  pay,  or  take 
rank  according  to  the  commission  which 
thejr  hold  from  the  sovereign,  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  one  for  which  they  actually  re- 
ceive pay. Subaltern  officer*,  all  officers 

under  the  rank  of  captain. jfon-commia- 

atoned  officert,  are  scQeant-nugors,  quarter* 
master-seijeants,  seijeants,  corporals,  and 
drum  and  fife-majors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  commandmg  officers  of  the  re^- 
menU. In  the  navy,  officers  are  distin- 

Snished  into — Commiteioned    officer*,  who 
old  their  commissions  firom  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty: — Flag  officer*,  admirals  who 
hoist  flags  at  the  mast-head  \— Petty  officer*, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captains. 
OFFI^ClAL,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ap- 

K in  ted  by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
:.,  with  charge  ot  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  diocese.— —Q/^Ecta/  is  also  a  de- 
puty appointed  by  an  archdeacon,  as  his 
assisunt,  who  sits  as  judge  in  the  archdea' 
eon's  court. 

OFFI"CINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines,  whether  sim- 
ple or  compound,  as  are  directed  by  the 
colleges  of  physicians  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  the  apothecaries'  shops. 

OFF'ING,  in  sea-language,  is  a  distance 
firom  the  shore  sufficient  to  afibrd  deep 
water,  and  to  need  no  assistance  from  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a  ship :  thus  we  say,  we  saw 
a  sliip  in  th*  offing ;  or  when  a  ship  keeps  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore,  she  is  said  to 
"  ke«)  her  nfflng" 

OFFSET,  in  survejring,  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  the 


hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  indosure. 
In  accounts,  a  sum  »et  off  against  ano- 
ther sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent. 

Offaet,  in  gardening,  the  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  plants,  which  being 
carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a  proper 
soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  species. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.,  in  architecture,  a  mould 
ing,  consisting  of  two  members,  the  one 
concave,  the  other  convex;  or,  of  a  round 
and  a  hollow,  somewhat  like  an  8. 

O'GIVE.in  architecture,  an  arch  or  branch 
of  a  Gothic  vault ;  wliicli,  instead  of  being 
circular,  passes  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
another,  and  forms  a  cross  with  the  otiier 
arches.  The  middle,  where  the  ogives  cnws 
each  other,  is  called  the  key.  The  members 
or  mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves, 
branches,  or  reins;  and  the  arches  which 
separate  the  ogives,  double  arches. 

OIL,  an  unctuous  inflammable  substance, 
derived  from  various  substances,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  distinctive  charac« 
ters  of  oil  are  inflammability,  fluidity,  and 
insolubility  in  water.  Frtim  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  oils,  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  or  fat 
oils,  and  the  TolatUe  or  essential  oils :  the 
former  require  a  high  temperature  to  raisa 
them  to  a  state  of  vapour,  but  the  volatile 
oils  are  volatilised  at  a  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  even  at  a  lower  one.  When 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  oils  by 
de^ees  lose  their  liquidity,  thicken,  and  oc< 
casionally  become  hard.  Such  as  become 
indurated  so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when 
applied  to  it,  take  the  name  of  drying  oils  ; 
such  as  linseed  oil,  poppv-seed  oil,  nut  oil, 
&c.  Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way  are 
called  unetnou*  oils,  as  olive  oil.  alniond 
oil,  rape-seed  oil,  &c.  Those  which  burn 
best  are  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
^n,  which,  raised  into  gas  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  heated  body,  absorbs  the  adjacent 
oxygen  in  the  air,  and  tixingit,  thereby  dis- 
plays heat,  flame,  and  light. The  fat  oils 

are  medicinally  prescribed  as  relaxing,  soft* 
ening,  and  laxative  remedies:  they  enter 
into  many  medical  compounds,  such  as  bal- 
sams, unguents,  plasters,  &c.',  and  ihey 
are  often  used  as  food  on  account  of  the 
mucilage  they  contain.  Essential  oils  are 
employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  anti* 
spasmodic  remedies. 

OIL  GAS.  Very  decided  ad  vantages  were 
at  one  time  claimed  for  oil  gas  over  coal 
gas ;  but  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  high  state  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  arrived,  have  in  a  measure  su- 
perseded the  use  of  the  former.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  give  the  process  of  its 
manufacture :— A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept 
at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  a  convenient  rate ;  ana  provision  is 
made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
at  the  will  of  the  operator     The  oil,  in  its 

Sassage  through  the  retorts,  is  ^irincipally 
ecomp<i8cd,  and  converted  into  gas  proper 
for  illumination.    As  a  further  precaution. 


OIL  Foaars  a  uard  soap  witu  soda,  and  with  potash  a  soft  okb. 
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to  purify  the  gas  from  oil  which  may  be  sus- 
pended ID  it  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  a  wash  vessel,  where,  by  bubbling 
through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  hj  a  pro- 
per  pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  Arom  which  it  is 
suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in  the  usual 
manner. 

O'LEA,  the  Olive-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  3  Diandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia ;  consisting  of  the  different  kinds  of 
olive  trees. 

OLE'FIANT  GAS.  in  chemistry,  a  co- 
lourless elastic  fluid,  which  has  no  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  odour  when  pure.  It  ex- 
tinguishes flame,  is  unable  to  support  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  is  set  on  fire 
when  a  lighted  candle  is  presented  to  it, 
burning  slowly  with  a  dense  white  light. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  re- 
tort six  measures  of  strong  alcohol  with 
sixteen  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
one  measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three 
of  oil  of  ritriol,  and  heating  the  mixture 
over  an  arsand  lamp.  The  acid  soon  acts 
upon  the  ucohol ;  effervescence  ensues,  and 
oletiant  gas  passes  over.  When  olefiaut  gas 
is  mingled  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  they  form  a  mixture  which  takes  fire 
on  the  approach  of  flame,  and  which  burns 
rapidly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  a  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal. But  if  the  gases  are  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest  after  being  mixed  together,  a 
very  different  action  ensues.  The  chlorine, 
instead  of  decomposint^  tlie  plefiant  gaiu 
enters  into  direct  combinatinn^witb  it,  and 
a  yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  ffcnerated.  This 
substance  Is  sometimes  called  eklorie  ether 
or  carburet  qf  chlorine.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
and  in  a  dry  state,  it  should  be  well  washed 
with  water,  and  then  distilled  firom  chloride 
of  calcium;  thus  purified,  it  is  a  colourless, 
volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste 
and  ethereal  odour. 

OLE'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  oily  fluid, 
without  taste  and  smell.  When  potash  and 
hog's  lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate 
of  the  alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a 
pearly  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  re- 
mains in  solution,  combined  with  the  pot- 
ash. When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tar- 
taric add,  the  oily  principle  of  fkt  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  purified  by  saponifying  it 
again  and  again,  recovering  two  or  three 
times,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
margarate  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the 
property  of  saturating  bases,  and  forming 
neutral  compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid. 

aLEINE.  in  chemistry,  the  thin  oily 
part  of  fats,  naturally  associated  in  them 
with  glycerine,  margarate,  and  stearine. 

OLEOSACCHARUM,  in  chemistry,  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 

OLERA'CEiE,  one  of  the  Linncan  na- 
tnral  orders  of  plants,  containing  pot- herbs, 
as  spinage,  thyme,  mint,  Ac. 

OLFACTOIIY  NERVES,  the  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  by  which  the  sense  of  smelling  is 
preserved. 


OLIBATfUM.  in  chemistry,  a  gum-redn 
brou!;ht  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies, 
which  consists  of  tears  or  drops  of  a 
transparent  yellow  colour  and  disagreeable 
smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  in- 
cense ;  and  in  medicine  it  is  used  in  fumi- 
gations as  a  resolvent. 

OL'IGARCHT,  a  form  of  government, 
wherein  the  administration  of  affsirs  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

OL'IVE  foleaj,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  diandria-tnouogifnia  class 
of  plants.  The  olea  Europea,  or  common 
olive,  the  sort  principally  cultivated  for  its 
firuit,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  tliirty 
feet,  baring  an  upright  stem  with  nnmeroos 
branches :  the  firuit  is  an  unilocnlar  drupe 
of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  containing  an 
ovato-oblon^  nut  with  a  kernel  of  the  same 
shape :  and  it  is  almost  the  only  example  of 
a  flriut  vrith  an  oily  pulp.  The  olive  was  ce- 
lebrated in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients ; 
and  oUve  wreaths  were  used  to  crown  the 
brows  of  victors.  By  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  it  was  revered,  and  was  considered 
the  emblem  of  peace  and  humility.  The 
mthletet  anoiutea  their  bodies  with  olive 
oil  when  preparing  for  gymnastic  exer- 
ciKPs;  and  it  «-as  in  common  use  after  the 
bath.  The  oil  is  still  the  principal  product 
of  the  olive,  and  is  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  for  culinary  purposes  in  many 
countries.  It  is  inodorous,  and  the  taste  is 
very  mUd;  but  if  taken  in  large  quantities 
it  is  purgative.  The  oil,  together  with  the 
pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  exten. 
sive  commerce  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  north  of  Europe:  in  manv  districts 
the  whole  population  is  entirely  dependent 
on  this  brancn  of  business.  The  oil  which 
is  obtained  b^  simple  expression,  without 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best  and 
purest;  and  that  made  in  some  parts  of 
France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  marshv.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions an  interesting  net,  "  that,  during  a 
period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  Hebrews,  Assyrians.  Romans.  Mos- 
lems, and  Christians,  have  been  successively 
in  possession  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Pa- 
lestine; yet  the  oUve  still  vindicates  its  pa- 
ternal soil,  and  is  found,  at  this  day,  upon 
the  same  spot  which  was  called  bv  the  He- 
brew writc^  Mount  Oliv€ti  and  the  Mount 
qf  Olivet,  deven  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era." 

OLIVINE,  in  mineralofpr  •  gnn  of  infe- 
rior value,  being  a  subspecies  of  prismatic 
chrysolite,  of  a  brownisn  or  tilive-coloured 
green,  often  inclinins  to  a  yellow  hue,  usu- 
ally found  in  roundish  grains  in  other 
stones.  It  frequently  occurs  in  basaltic 
rocks,  and  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius, also  in  Saxony,  Silesia.  Hungary,  &c 

OLIV'INITE,  an  ore  of  copper  or  an 
olive  green  colour.  It  is  a  bydrated  phos. 
phaie  of  copper,  occurring  with  quarts,  in 
mieaceous  clay-slate. 

OLYM'PIAD.  a  period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time.  This 
method  of  computation  took  its  rise  (ri>m 
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the  Oljrmpic  games,  wbich  wen  celebrated 
every  fiAh  jear  near  the  cit  j  Olympia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Olympisils  were  some- 
times  called  ^nnt  Ipkiti,  from  Iphitus,  who 
instituted,  or  at  least  renewed  the  solemnitT 
of  the  Olympic  games.  Chrouologists  dif- 
fer with  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
commencement ;  but,  according  to  the  most 
prevalent  opinion,  the  first  Olympiad  com- 
menced 775  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  32  years  before  the  foundation  of  Bome. 
The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  at 
the  three  hundred  and  uxty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era. 
History  is  much  indebted  to  the  Olympiads : 
tlu7  have  served  to  fix  the  time  to  many 
momentous  events  ;  and,  indeed,  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
served, the  history  of  Greece  is  mostly  fa- 
bulous, or  filled  with  anachronisms. 

OLTMTIC  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  solemn 
games  among  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  which  were  celebrated 
once  m  ever^  four  years,  as  above  stated. 
Besides  runmng,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  the  quoit,  there  were  horse-racing,  cha- 


horse- racini;. 
Sometimes  the  pnze  of 


riot-racings  &e. 

these  contests  was  a  wreath  of  wild  olive. 


eloquence,  poetrr,  and  the  other  fine  arts 
disputed.    The  victor's  prise  in  each  of 
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was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty," 
the  characters  of  alpha  and  omega  became 
with  the  Christians  Bymb<^cal  hierogly- 
phics. 

OldELET,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fritter, 
made  of  eg(^  and  other  ingredients;  very 
usual  in  Spain  and  France. 

O'MKN,  literally  an  indjeation  of  some  fu- 
ture event ;  but,  in  the  history  of  supersti- 
tion, an  accident  supposed  to  forerun  mis- 
fortune. Among  the  ancients,  there  were 
omens  which  came  firom  outward  objects; 
and  internal  omens,  or  those  which  affected 
Uie  persons  themselves.  Of  this  sort,  were 
consternations,  or  jhmic  feart,  that  seised 
upon  men  without  any  visible  cause,  and 
were  therefore  imputed  to  the  demons,  and 
especially  to  the  god  Fan.  Nay,  there  are 
many  persons  at  the  present  day,  whose 
education  and  society  might  be  expected  to 
give  them  better  ideas,  vvho  still  talk  seri- 
ously of  presentiments  or  internal  omens ; 
and  to  wnom  almost  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  together  with  every  circum- 
stance that  occurs,  is  reckoned  ominous. 
The  practice  of  inaking  ordinary  events 
ominous  of  gpod  or  bad  fortune,  probably 
took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country 
of  almost  every  superstition  of  paganism ; 
but  wherever  it  may  have  arisen,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  inhabited  globe,  and  still 
prevails  among  the  vulgar  and  unenlighten- 
ed of  all  nations. 

OMEN'TUM,  in  anatomy,  the  caul  or 
epiploon ;  a  membranaceous  covering  of  the 
bowels,  usually  furnished  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fat;  being  placed  under  the  perito- 
naeum, and  immeaiately  above  the  intes- 
tines. 

OM'NIBUS  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of 
owi%M,  all;  ».«.  for  all),  a  word  nsed  for  a 
long  carriage  bow  too  well  knovm  as  a  pub- 
lic conveyance  for  passengers,  to  reqmre  a 
further  description.  They  are  of  Farisian 
origin,  and  their  acknowledged  convenience 
soon  brought  them  into  use  in  London,  &c. 

OM'NIUM,  a  term  applied  to  the  public 
funds  to  express  the  whole  of  the  stock  or 
securities  which  the  subscribers  to  a  loan 
receive  from  government.  As  the  omnium 
of  every  loan  is  the  subject  of  extensive  spe- 

^-»j —  !. ii_  :_  i:-i.i^  iQ  consider- 

ab  to  its  current 

pri  igh  premium. 


itomjr,  a  mus- 

hpoidet  and 

mer  obliquely 


nnistry,  a  vis- 
co  .  1  ftom   green 

olives ;  the  word  ompkaeine  signifying  that 
which  pertains  to  or  is  expressed  from  un- 
ripe trait.  The  wrestlers  in  the  ancient 
gymnastic  exercises  used  to  anoint  their 
bodies  virith  this  oiL 

OMPHA'CION,  the  Juice  of  nnripe 
grapes;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wila  apples,  or  crabs,  usually  called  terjuiee. 
OMTHACITB,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  leek 
green  colour,  massive  or  disseminated,  and 
in  narrow  radiated  concretions. 
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0MPHACITI8,  in  botmiT,  a  »maU  kind 
of  gull  or  excrescence  from  the  oak. 
;  !      OMPIIALOCE'LE,insnrgery,anuinbili> 

'  cal  hirnia,  or  rupture  of  tbe  navel. 
1  I     OM'PHALOPTER,orOMPHALOFTIC, 

'  an  optical  flaN that  is  convex ou  both  sides; 
nsunily  called  a  convex  lens. 

I  OMPHALOPTOMT,  in  soi^rf.  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  naval  string. 

!      ON'ION  (alliumj,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 

'  herbaceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren- 
nial bulbous  roots.  About  sixty  species 
are  known.  The  onion  proper  ftilttum  eepaj 
is  abundantly  cultivated  throughout  Bu- 
rope,  and  is  used  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  essentially  milder  in  warm 
'     climnten  than  in  the  north. 

ONRIROCRinCA,  the  art  of  interpret, 
ing  dreama,  and  foretelling  fbtnre  events 
from  them.  In  I  he  Scripture  we  frequently 
find,  that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 

,  some  men  really  predicted  from  dreams 
what  truly  came  to  pass,  as  was  the  case 

'  with  Joseph,  and  also  with  Daniel  during 
the  captivity;  but  we  ought  not  from  these 
Scripture  instances  to  conclude  that  dreams 

'  are  capable  of  interpreution  from  artifi- 

I  cial  rules,  because  we  have  reason  to  snp- 

,  pose  that  a  particular  revelation  was  grant- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

.  ONE!  ROM'ANCT,  the  art  of  divination 
by  dreams. 

I      ONGLB'B,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 

K'ren  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beasts,  or 
rds,  when  borne  of  a  different  odour  from 
'  that  of  the  bod^  of  the  animaL 

ONIS'CUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
I  insects,  which  have  limbs  but  no  wings, 
,  '  and  which  have  oblong  bodies  and  nume- 
rous Jegs,  or  more  than  six  pair.     This 
genus  comprehends  the  sevenl  sorts  of 
:  millepedes. 

0^fOMATOP(E1A,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
where  words  are  formed  to  resemble  the 
I  sound  made  by  the  things  signified :  as  the 
I  buEZ  of  bees,  the  cackling  of  nens,  Ac 
\     ONTOL'OGT,  tbe  doctrine  of  being;  a 
I  name  formerly  given  to  that  branch  of  me- 
taphysics which  treats  of  the  essential  qna- 
Uties  of  things. 

OTfUS  PROBANDI,  in  Uw.  the  burden 
of  proving  what  has  been  allied  against 
another. 

ON' YX,  in  mineralogy,  a  specie*  of  agat^ 
stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines ; 
being  a  semi-pellucid  gem  of  different  co- 
lours. The  bluish  white  kind  is  looked 
upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the  ancients.— 
In  medicine,  an  abscess,  or  eoUeetion  of 
pus  between  the  lamellK  of  the  eomea;  m> 
called  fW>m  its  resemblance  to  the  •m^x 
stone.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white 
spot  or  speek,  prominent,  soft,  and  fluetu- 
atingv 

aOLITB,  In  mineralogy,  a  speeiea  of 
limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered 
together ;  sometimes  occurring  in  coneen- 
tric  layers,  at  other  times  being  compact, 
or  radiated  ttnm  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference.—The  eoUtit  teriet,  in  geologv, 
includes  all  the  strata  between  the  iron 
sand  above  and  the  red  marl  below.    In 


these  strata  are  firand  the  bestnwfeariria  for 
building  whieh  the  midland  and  cas>cra 
counties  of  England  produce ;  and  tbe  Idiim- 
ations  are  systematieally  divided  into— I. 
tke  upper  eoliU,  ooosisting  of  the  oditic 
strata  of  Portland.  Ayleabury,  Ac.  with  the 
argiUo-calcareous  Purfoeck  strata;  3.  tk* 
middle  oolite,  ris.  the  oolitic  strata  asso- 
ciated with  the  coral  rax,  ealcareona  sand 
and  grit,  Ac;  and  8.  thelemer  oolite,  whieh 
coDiaios  nnmeroos  oolitic  strata,  oeeaaioa- 
ally  divided  by  thin  argiUaceons  beds.  Knal 
argiUo-caloareotts  tormation  of  lias,  and  liaa 
marl. 

OPA'CITT,  the  quality  of  a  body  which 
renders  it  impervious  to  the  ravs  of  light. 
It  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any  coloar. 

O'PAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious  stone 
of  various  colours,  whicb  comes  under  the 


of  pellucid  gems.  It  is  found  in  many 
parU  or  Europe,  especially  in  Hungarr. 
When  first  dug  out  of  tbe  earth  it  is  soft. 


but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  substance  in 
which  it  is  generally  found  is  a  ferruginous 
sandstone.  It  is  generally  dull  owing  to 
foreign  admixtures;  but  in  some  a  liv^y 
play  of  light  is  observable;  while  otheiB 
show  diflwrent  colours  by  reflected  Mid 
transmitted  light.  There  are  many  va> 
rieties  or  species,  the  chief  of  which  art^ 
1.  noble  opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and 
changeable  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yellow, 
and  red ;  3.  Jlre  opal,  whicb  simply  anbrda  a 
red  reflection ;  S.  eamsum  opal,  whose  co- 
lours are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  bnt 
without  the  play  of  colours ;  4.  oemi'opal, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque  tbaa 
common  opal ;  6.  wood  opal,  which  rapears 
in  tbe  shape  ot  trunks,  branebea,  and  roota 
of  tree* ;  6.  hpdropkatu,  whieh  assumes  a 
transparency  only  on  being  thrown  into 
water;  7>  hyalite,  which  occurs  in  small  re- 
niform  and  botryoidal  shapes,  and  is  trans- 
parent; and  8.  wuuilite,  which  oecw*  in 
tuberose  masses,  and  is  opaque. 

OPALESCENCE,  a  coloured  shiniog 
lustre  reflected  from  a  single  spot  in  a 
mineraL  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and 
sometimes  radiated. 

OP' ERA,  a  dramatic  eomposition,  of 
which  music  makes  the  essential  part;  and 
in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  other  draavaa 
accompanied  by  music  According  aa  tke 
serious  or  the  comic  charaeter  prevails  in 
the  opera,  it  is  termed  sjiera  eeria  or  opera 
btiffa.  The  name  of  grand  opera  is  given 
to  that  kind  which  is  confined  to  mnsic 
and  song;  of  whieh  the  rteitatho  is  a  prin. 
cipal  feature.  An  operetta  is  a  short  mu- 
sical drama  of  a  light  character  j  to  which 
species  of  composition  the  Frcnefa  retnde- 
ville  belongs.  Italy  may  be  considered  the 
birth-place  and  cradle  of  the  opera;  but 
the  German  romantic  operas  have  also^of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

OPERA-GLASS,  in  optics,  so  called 
from  iu  use  in  theatres,  is  a  diagonal  per- 
spective, and  consists  of  a  tube  of  about 
four  inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a  hole  exactly  against  the  middb  of  a 
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,  wUch  reflects  the  nqra  &UiBK 

upon  it  to  the  convex  fflass,  throuich  which 
they  are  refiracted  to  the  concave  eye-glaaa, 
whence  they  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye  at 
the  hole  in  the  tube;  and  ai  the  glau  ia 
made  to  point  at  a  different  ohject  from  that 
which  ia  viewed,  it  may  be  oacd  without 
any  one  knowing  exactly  who  ia  observed. 

OPBRA'TION,  in  surgery,  any  methodi- 
cal action  of  the  hand,  with  or  without  in* 
stnnncnts  as  the  oaae  may  require,  on  the 
human  body,  with  a  view  to  heal  an  ii^nred 
or  diseased  part.-— -Military  or  aaval  i«Mra- 
Hon»,  signify  the  movements  of  an  army  or 
fleet,  to  effect  some  object  of  warfare. 

OPBR'CDLUM.  in  conchologv.  the  plate 
or  lid  with  which  some  species  of  testaceous 
animals  close  the  aperture  of  their  shells. 

OPHICLEI'DB,  a  powerful  bass  wind 
instrument  (of  modem  introduction)  iu  a 
"  brass  band." 

OPHID'IAN,  in  aoology,  a  term  desig- 
Bating  the  serpent  sfwcies,  or  an  order  of 
vertebral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  fins. 

OPHID  lON.in  iehthyolocv.  a  fish  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  rescmoling  the  com- 
mon eel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and 
of  a  pider  colour. 

OPUIiyiUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Apodal  order;  havmg  the  head 
naked i  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate; 
gill-membrane  aeven-rayed;  and  body  en- 
siform. 

OPHIOL'OOT,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  serpents,  or  which  ar- 
ranges and  describes  the  several  kinds. 

OPHIOM'ANCT,  the  art  of  divining  or 
predicting  events  by  the  actions  of  serpents, 
as  practised  by  the  ancients. 

(yPUITS,  in  mineralogy,  serpentine  or 
green  porphyry;  a  dusky  green  stone  of 
different  snades,  sprinkled  with  spots  or 
crystals  of  a  lighter  green. 

(XPHRTS,  in  boUny,  a  genua  of  planta, 
class  20  Gyiuemdria,  order  1  JHamdria.  The 
species  sre  bulbs. 

OPUTUAL'MIA,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondent surfiice  of  the  eye-lids.  Its 
characteristic  marks  are  pain  and  redness, 
and  it  may  be  induced  by  man^r  different 
exciting  causes ;  as  sudden  transition  firom 
heat  to  cold;  residence  in  damp  or  sandy 
countries  in  the  hot  season;  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the 
suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge,  Ac 

^The  apkthalmie  nerve  is  the  first  branch 

of  the  ganglion  ot  expansion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA,  in  medicine^  a 
violent  pain  in  the  eye,  without  any  or 
with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  aa  if 
gravel  were  between  the  globe  of  the  eye 
and  lida.  There  are  varioua  spedes  of  this 
disease,  distinguished  by  namea  indicative 
of  their  respective  symptoms. 

OPHTHALMOPTaSIS,  in  medicine,  a 
falling  down  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the 
duek,  canthus,  or  npvrards,  the  globe  itself 
htkag  acaree  altered  ia  BBagnitude.    It  is 


caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the  moKcles  and 
ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

OPHTHALMOS'COPY,  a  term  riven  to 
that  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a  man's  disposition  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

O'FIUM,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species 
of  poppy  fpaparer  BoainiferumJ,  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries,  but 
now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Opium  is  the  most  energetic  of  narcotics, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  medicines:  but  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians for  asserting,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  health 
than  ardent  spirits  are,  and  that  it  has  of 
late  been  neatly  on  the  increase  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  so  notorious  is  this  fitct, 
that  the  subject  had  called  forth  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  different  insurance 
offices,  who  found  -•^-^  —  •  •  '  "  ed 
I  considerable  loss  a 

>  ne«' risk  had  been  I  as 

I  increase  in  the  <  n. 

i  Madden,  in  his  1  c, 

I  m»eaking  of  the  opi  ti- 

nople,  whom  he  ai  e- 

quented  by  them,  s<  re 

irightfol;  those  wb  er 

the  influence  of  t  o- 

herently;  their  feat  ir 

eyes  had  an  unnai  le 

general  expression  es 

was  horribly  wild.  ly 

produced  in  two  I  » 

five.  The  debility,  ]  d, 

attendant  on  its  ex  le 

f^ppetite  is  soon  di  re 

in  the  body  tremi  le 

neck  become  affect  et 

rigid:  several  1  hai ^ to 

had  urry  necks  and  contracted  fingers,  but 
still  cannot  abandon  the  custom.  They  are 
miserable  till  the  hour  arrives  for  tucing 
their  daily  dose." — The  opium  of  commerce 
is  in  masses  of  different  sizes.  It  is  some- 
what hard,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.     It  contains 

I^^:j..i ..   _* i.j_    -_. .jyg 

va  oil, 

ci  ie- 

bi  rs- 

U  he 

m  he 

ui  of 


the  opium  exuaps  in  vue  loim  oi  a  rnm,  and 
is  gathered  by  the  women  and  children. 

OPIN'ION,  the  jud^ent  which  the 
mind  forms  of  any  jiroposition,  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  absolute  belief.  Some 
things  are  known  to  be  scientifically  tor- 
rect,  or  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration; but  other  things  depend  on  testi- 
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mooy.  Wben  one  or  two  men  relate  a  story 
including  many  cireuinatances  to  a  third 
person,  and  another  comes  who  positirdy 
contradicts  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he,  to  whom  those  jarring  testimonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumstances  in  his 
own  mind^  balances  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  lends  an  assent,  more  or  less 
wavering,  to  that  side  on  which  the  en- 
den  ce  appears  to  preponderate.  This  as- 
sent is  his  opinion  respecting  the  facts  of 
which  he  has  received  such  different  ac- 
counts.      ' 

OPOBAL'SAM,  in  medicine,  the  balm  or 
balMun  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  a 
bitterish  aromatic  flavour,  and  an  acidulous 
fragrant  odour.  The  shrub  or  tree  pro- 
ducing this  balsam  is  of  the  genus  Amfrit, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix. 

OPODELa)OC,  in  pharmacy,  a  sapona- 
ceous camphorated  liniment,  being  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  vrith  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  essential  oils ;  allowed  to 
be  a  good  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

OPO'PANAX,  a  gum  resin,  of  a  tolerably 
firm  texture,  usually  brought  in  loose  {gran- 
ules or  drops,  but  sometimes  in  larger 
masses,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
white  within.  It  has  a  strong  smell  and 
an  acrid  taste,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  umhelliferous  plant  (the  patti 
naea  opopontuj  growing  in  eastern  cli- 
mates. 

OPOS'SUM,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Didelphia,  chiefly  found  in  America, 
and  living  in  linl<>s  and  wood^  places.  The 
female  is  remarkable  for  having  a  pouch  in 
the  abdomen,  in  which  she  protects  and  car- 
ries her  young.  On  the  ground  the  opos- 
sum's motions  are  awkward  and  clumsy; 
but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  he  moves 
with  gfrcat  celerity  and  ease,  using  his  tail, 
which  is  iirchcnsile,  to  assist  his  motions. 
Instead  ot  taking  flight  at  the  approach  of 
datigrr,  they  lie  close  to  the  branch  on 
which  they  were  clinging:  when  they  are 
discovered,  they  are  taken  by  shaking  the 
branch  violently;  they  then  drop  to  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  hunter  is  unaccompanied 
by  dogs,  they  steal  slowly  away,  and,  gather- 
ing themselves  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  it  feign- 
ing death.  Atler  remaining  thus  till  they 
think  themselves  secure,  they  steal  off;  i^ 
however,  any  sudden  noise  be  made,  they 
again  a»sume  their  death-like  position,  in 
which  they  will  persevere  even  when  taken 
up  and  handled.  This  well  known  attri- 
bu  e 

An  I- 

sui  a 
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ben  of  either  house  of  parliament  wMdi 
induces  them  to  persevere  in  opposing  what- 
ever lefrislation  is  injurious  to  the  state,  but 
which  does  not  so  far  influence  them  as  to 
oppose  what  b  beneficial.  A  temperate 
and  consistent  opposition  i»  therefore  an 
essential  element  of  good  goTemment ;  for 
though  it  may  struggle  against  an  existing 
admiuistration,  it  contributes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  soundness  and  vigonr  of  the 
body  politic    But  when  it  blindly  follows 

^^.  .C: , .=.:._-  .„,-Z   _.   ^.^ 
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apart. 

OPTATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  node  or  fbnn 
of  a  Greek  verb,  by  which  is  expreaaed  the 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTB'RIA,  in  antiquity,  presents  made 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  when  he 
ftrst  saw  her. 

OPTICS,  the  sdeneewhieh  treats  of  the 
causes  of  vision,  and  of  the  efliects  of  light, 
direct,  reflected,  or  refracted.  In  this 
comprehensive  sense,  Newton  called  his 
inimitable  book  on  light  and  colours,  a 
Treatise  on  Optie:  In  a  more  simple  ap- 
plication, optiet  is  the  science  of  direct 
vision  only  ;  while  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  the  rays  of  light,  when 
considered  as  reflected,  are  called  e«f*f>#riea, 
and  the  science  of  refracted  rays,  dioptrie*; 
so  that,  in  its  general  sense,  optics  eompre- 
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Light,  BBVLBCrioir,  Rbfbactioii,  the 
Etb,  Micboscofb.  TELBscorB,  &c.  fte., 
further  information  must  be  sought.]-—- 
Optie  nerve*,  in  anatomy,  the  second  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  perforate  the 
bulb  of  the  eye,  and  serve  for  the 
ai^t.—— Optie  rnngte,  ia 
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optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make  with  one  ano* 
tber,  as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some  distance 

before  tlie  eyes. Optic  axit,  is  the  axis  of 

the  eye,  or  a  line  going  through  the  middle 

of  the  pupil  and  centre  of  the  eye. Optic 

place  qfa  atar,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to  our 
eye.— — Qp'ic  pyramid,  a  pyramid  formed 
by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of 
the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 

OPTI'MATES,  in  Soman  antiquity,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Soman  people,  op- 
posed  to  the  Popularet.  It  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  what  were  the  characteristic 
differences  betwixt  these  two  parties.  Some 
say  the  estimate*  were  warm  supporters  of 
the  dignitv  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
sticklers  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state; 
caring  little  for  the  other  classes:  whereas 
the  Populorea  boldlv  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger  privileges, 
and  laboured  to  bring  nuitters  nearer  to  a 
levd.  Tolly  says,  that  the  Optimates  were 
the  best  citisens,  who  wished  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  better  sort;  and  that 
the  Populares  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  not  so  much  considering  what 
was  right,  as  what  would  please  the  people 
and  gratify  their  own  thirst  of  vain  glory. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  difficult  to  define  the  true 
characters  of  the  Optimates  and  Populares 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactorv  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 
Tories  and  Whigs,  or  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  of  tlie  present  day  in  Britain. 

OPTl'ME.  a  scholar  in  the  first  class  of 
matiieniatics  at  Cambridge. 

OPTIMISM,  that  philosophical  doctrine 
which  maintains  that  this  world,  in  spite  of 
its  anpareut  imperfections,  is  the  best  that 
could  hare  been  devised. 

OPTO'METEB,  an  instrument  for  roea- 
saring  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  or  tlie 
diMHUcc  at  which  a  minute  object  is  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

OK,  in  heraldry,  a  colour,  otherwise  called 
gold,  or  yellom,  which  is  represented  by 
siuhU  dots  all  over  the  field  or  charge. 

O&'AChE.  in  the  history  of  heathen  su- 
perstition and  miposture,  a  pretended  reve- 
Imion  of  future  events,  or  the  will  of  super- 
natural powers,  through  the  medium  of  a 
priest  or  priestess,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Thebes.  In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  governments,  the  undcr- 
takkiig  of  important  enterprises,  and  parti- 
cularly iu  all  cases  of  great  necessity,  the 
oracles  were  consulted,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 
sented to  them.  Darkness  and  ambiguity 
in  the  responses  were  made  to  cover  those 
mistakes  which  would  otherwise,  have  dis- 
closed the  imposture ;  and  thus  for  many 
centuries  they  obtained  veneration  and  ho- 
mage, not  only  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
but  of  monarchs,  of  warriors,  and  philo- 
sophers. 

OS'ANGE-TBEE  (etfni«  aMrantum),  in 
botany,  a  low,  evergreen,  branching  tree, 
bearing  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  lau- 
rel, and  white  flowers,  containing  about 


twenty  stamens,  and  disposed  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  six  upon  a  common  peduncle. 
The  firuit  is  globose,  with  a  rouKh  rind  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  contains  a  pulp, 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  with 
seeds  in  each,  and  a  sweet  refreshing  juice. 
The  principid  varieties  are  the  sweet  or 
China,  and  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange. 
Mr.  Lindley  thus  speaks  of  the  orange  tribe : 
"  The  oranp^,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
citron,  fruits  which,  although  natives  of 
India,  have  now  become  so  common  in 
other  countries  as  to  give  a  tropical  cha- 
racter to  an  European  dessert,  are  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  this  order.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  excellence  of  the  wood, 
and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  I  know  not  if  an  order  more  inte- 
resting to  man  can  be  pointed  out." — "The 
productiveness  of  the  common  orange  is 
enormous.  A  single  tree  at  St.  Michael's 
has  been  known  to  produce  20,000  oranges 
fit  for  packing,  exclusively  of  the  damaged 
fniit  and  the  waste,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  one  third  more."  Oranges  form  an 
extensive  branch  of  commerce  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries. The  tree  is  exceedingly  long-lived: 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
flowers,  which  is  hardly  less  esteemed  than 
the  celebrated  ottar  of  roses.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts. 

OR'ANGEMEN,  the  name  given  by  the 
CathoUcs  in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  king  William  (of  the  house  of  Orange), 
while  the  former  party  supported  the  cause 
of  James  II. 

OSANG-OU'TANO  (Simio  Satynu),  in 
>oolog^,  the  satyr  or  g^eat  ape,  an  animal 
with  a  flat  face  and  deformed  resemblance 
of  the  human  form.  These  animals  walk 
erect,  feed  on  finiits,  sleep  on  trees^  and 
make  a  shelter  ag^ainst  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  use 
weapons  vrith  the  hand.  Cuvier  says  that 
the  orang-outang  is  found  only  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  ana  that  the  African  animal 
resembling  it  is  the  Chimpanzee  (Simia 
trofflodptftj. 

ORATO'RIO,  a  musical  performance  of 
a  dignified  character,  expressing  various 
elevated  and  tender  affections;  dramatic, 
but  destined  only  for  musical  execution, 
not  for  theatrical  action.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  oratorio  commenced  when  sacred 
music  was  distinctly  separated  firom  the 
worldly.  Dr.  Burnev  says,  "they  com- 
menced with  the  fiatbers  of  the  oratory; 
when,  to  draw  youths  to  church,  they  had 
hymns  and  sacred  stories  written  in  dia- 
logue and  set  to  music.  After  the  first  part 
came  the  sermon,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  stay  and  hear,  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  second  part.  The 
subjects,  in  early  times,  were  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Prodigal  Son,  Tobit's  Story,  &e. ; 
and  by  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
the  band  of  instnuuents,  and  the  perform- 
ance, the  Oratory  came  into  great  repute ; 
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Bnd  thin  speciM  of  muaieal  drama  obtaiaed 
the  general  appellation  of  Ormtorio."  Ib 
the  beirinninir  of  the  ISth  eentary,  Pariati, 
Ceva,  Onini,  opania,  and  Metastaaio,  wrote 
oratorio! :  and  Caldara.  Jomelli.  Buonon- 
dni,  ftc.  competed  the  muic.  Bat  a  more 
elevated  character  was  afterward*  riven  to 
the  oratorio  bT  Handel,  who  devoted  all  hia 
power  to  the  cnonu. 
OlfATOR,  in  modem  tuage,  ttgniflet  an 


eloquent  public  ■peaker;  or  a  peraon  who 
pronounce*  a  dlMoone  publicfj  on 
special  occaiton.    In  anaent  Rome  oratorn 


were  advocates  of  a  niperior  kind,  differing 
from  the  patrona  t  the  latter  were  allowed 
only  to  plead  caawa  on  behalf  of  their 
elient* ;  whereas  the  former  might  qoit  the 


forum  and  ascend  the  rotfra  mr  tribuHalr  to 
narangue  the  tmMte  or  the  people.  The 
oratort  bad  rarely  a  profound  knowledge  of 


the  law,  but  they  were  eloquent,  and  their 
style  was  generallv  correct  and  concise. 

OR'ATORT,  PaiBSTS  or  tbb,  a  reli- 
rious  order  founded  by  Philip  Ncri,  in  1574, 
for  the  stady  of  theoloj^,  and  for  superin* 
tending  the  religious  exercises  of  the  de> 
vout ;  but  they  ara  not  bound  by  monastie 
vows.  This  order  still  exisu  in  Italy ;  but 
the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
Fathert  c/tke  Oratory  qfJeaua,  founded  at 
Paris  in  ini  1,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

OR'ATORT,  the  art  by  which  a  speaker 
is  enabled  to  persuade  and  convince  his 
hearers,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
It  properly  consists  of  four  i»arts,  namely, 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro- 
nuneiation.  Quintilian  says,  "  the  faculty 
of  speech  We  derive  from  nature;  but  the 
art  rrom  observation."    To  constitute  ora- 
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in  ita  oooiae  iotubA  fte  OTOBs 
thus  the  earth's  orbit  ia  the  eonre  wUch 
it  describe*  in  ita  annual  revolatioa^  aad 
which  is  usoBlly  calM  the  ediptie.  Mo. 
dem  astronomera  eooaidcr  tlM  orbiB  ot 
every  planet  as  an  ellipae,  havinr  Oe  soa 
in  one  of  its  tod,  and.  tliat  they  bU  bmmpc  ns 
these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  m.  mdras 
drawn  from  the  eentte  of  the  aan  to  tko 
centre  of  the  planet  alwaya  deacribes  equal 

areaa  in  cqusi  tiaiea. Ib  aaatoBsy,  the 

two  CBvitiea  under  the  fowheadl  i»  whieh 
the  eyes  are  aitoated,  are  temsedl  mrbifr 
and  ther  ara  set  ia  bony  socket^  to  ibHi 
tain  and  defend  the  organ  of  sigfat  Bod  its 
adiaeentparta. 

0R'CHE8TRA.  the  apaee  in  thc«t«BB  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  aeata  of  the  a|Me> 
Utora.  It  waa  appTopriated  b^  the  Greeks 
to  the  eborua  and  the  mBsiaana*  by  the 
Bomana  to  the  magisCratea  and  acnatsn, 
and  bj  the  moderBs  to  the  mBsiciana.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  whole  bt' 
strumental  band  performing  tomther  in 
modem  eoncerts,  opens,  or  sacred  annaic. 

ORCHIIX&fi.  in  botany,  oonsist  of  the 
Orchis.  BBd  other  planta  that  tesemble  it. 
The  flowen  are  hermaphrodite^  and  plseed 
at  the  suBunit  of  the  stalk,  either  ins  apUce, 
or  in  a  panide.  The  flowera  of  Uie  dmer- 
OBt  species  are  remarkably  vsrieas  and  sin- 
gular in  their  shape,  resembUng  different 
kinds  of  animals  or  insects.  In  the  butter* 
fly  orchis,  the  plant  haa  ovate  bulbs,  taper- 
ing to  a  point  at  the  base;  thick  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  above  them  from  the  base  of 
the  stem:  one  of  these  bulbs  is  always 
wrinkled  and  withered,  while  tbe  other  is 
plump  and  delicate  <  the  firat  is  the  parent 
of  the  stem  ;  tbe  second  is  tbe  oflset.  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  stem  of  the  sac- 
ceeding  year  is  destined  to  rise.    Such  are 


space  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  surfares. 

ORBICULARIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  const  rictor-muscie  of 
the  lips,  or  osculatoritu :  as  alno  to  the  con- 
strictor of  tbe  upper  eyelid,  which  rises 
(h)m  the  upper  apophysis  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  near  the  larger  canthus  of  the  eye, 
and  surrounds  the  eyelid  with  a  series  of 
circular  fibres:   this  is  called  orbieularit 

'  tebrarum. 
RBIC'ULATE,  or  ORBICULAR,  in 
bouny.  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  whose  circunt- 
ference  is  circular,  or  which  has  its  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  diameters  equal. 

OR'BIT,  in  astronomy,  the  path  of  a 
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aHglitcd  m  the  spaces  between  the  shares,  ' 
so  that  he  passed  over*  them  unhiirt,  his 
success  was  deemed  a  divine  assertion  of 
his  innocence ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
b«mt,  the  disaster  was  an  oracular  proof  of 
his  euilt.  The  ordeal  by  water  was  of  two 
kinds ;  either  by  plunging^  the  bare  arm  to 
the  elbow  in  boinng  water,  or  by  casting 
the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond 
oC  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an 
effort  to  swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
but  if  he  sank  he  was  acquitted.-— Or<f«(i{ 
if'tombat,  was  when  the  person  accused  of 
murder  was  obliged  to  fight  the  next  re- 
Uttioo.&c  of  the  person  dteceased.— Modes 
of  trial  so  liable  to  human  collusion,  and 
founded  upon  unwarranted  ideas  of  the 
divine  providence,  have  deservedly  passed 
away;  but  the  fact  of  their  former  existence 
remains  attested  by  a  form  of  words  still 
required  to  be  used  by  a  person  arraigned 
fur  triaL  Such  a  one,  in  the  days  of  ordeals, 
had  it  in  his  choice  to  put  himself  upon  God 
and  his  country,  or  upon  God  alone.  In  the 
fomier  case,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
abide  the  decision  of  a  jury ;  in  the  latter  he 
appealed  to  the  ordeal,  as  to  the  immediate 
judgment  of  God.  At  present,  the  prisoner, 
ou  pleading  "  not  guilty,"  and  being  asked 
•'  how  he  will  be  tried  ?"  a  question  which 
alludes  to  the  choice  formerly  allowed,  is 
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with   the   expression,  "the  order  of  St. 

Francis,"  is,  "  the  rule  of  St.  Francis." 

Military  Ordert  are  societies  established 
by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  badges,  and  consist 
of  persons  who  have  done  particular  service 
to  the  prince  and  state,  or  who  enjoy,  by 
the  privileges  of  birth,  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions in  the  state.  They  originated 
from  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were,  in  the 
be^nning,  fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  honour,  united  for  the  performance 
of  patriotic  or  Christian  purposes.  Free 
birth  and  an  irreproachable  life  were  the 
conditions  of  admission.  During  the  time 
of  the  crusades  numerous  niilitarv  orders 
arose,  and  were  an  example  for  all  future 
orders.  The  oldest  of  the  religious  military 
orders  is  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
on  their  model  the  secular  military  orders 
were  formed  in  later  times,  which  united 
reli^ous  with  military  exercises.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  was 
changed,  and  they  acquired  by  degrees  their 

present  character. Orders,  in  law,  rules 

made  by  the  court  in  causes  there  depend- 
ing. These  orders  are  made  by  different 
courts,  as  the  Chancery,  Kin^s  Bench,  &c. ; 
and  also,  on  particular  occasions,  orders  are 
made  by  magistrates  at  the  Sessions.—— 
Ordert,  in  architecture.    [See  Abchitkc- 

TDRB.] 

OR'DINARY,  in  general  signifies  com- 
mon, or  ii«ua{ ;  thus  an  ambassador  or  envoy 
tn  ordinary,  is  one  sent  to  reside  constantly 
at  some  foreign  court,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  good  understanding,  and  watch  over  the 
interest  of  his  own  nation.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  several  officers  in  the  royal 
housenold,  who  attend  on  common  occa- 
sions, as  "  a  physician  or  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary."—•Ordinary,  in  the  common  and 
canon  law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  imme- 
diate jurisdiction.  In  which  sense,  arch- 
deacons are  ordinaries  ;  though  the  appel- 
lation is  more  frequently  given  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  the  ordinary 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. The  ordinary 

qf  Nevogate  a  a  clergyman  who  is  attendant 
in  ordinary  upon  the  prisoners  in  that  gaol, 
preaches  and  reads  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
and  attends  and  prays  with    condemned 

malefactors  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ordinary,  in  heraldry,  is  that  sort  of  charge 
in  court  armour  which  is  proper  to  the  art, 
and  in  ^ordinary  use  therein,  in  distinction 
from  common  charges,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  arts. ^The  word  ordinary 

is  also  applied  to  designate  a  dinner  at  any 
isB  or  place  of  entertainment,  where  each 
person  pays  a  certain  fixed  price  for  his 
meal. 

ORDINATION,  the  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  initiating  a  person  into  the  priest- 
hood. In  the  churcn  of  England  the  first 
thing  necessary  on  application  for  holy  or- 
ders,  is  the  possession  of  a  title;  that  is, 
B  sort  of  assurance  from  a  rector  to  the 
bishop,  that,  provided  the  latter  finds  the 
party  fit  to  be  ordained,  the  former  will 
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take  bim  for  his  curate,  mith  a  stated  sa* 
lary.  ^Tbe  candidate  is  then  examined  bf 
the  bishop,  or  his  chapUin,  respecting  both 
his  faith  and  his  erudition :  and  various 
certificates  are  necessary,  particularly  one 
sisned  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  resided  during  a  given  time. 
Rubseription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is 
raqnireo,  and  a  clerk  must  have  attained 
his  twenty>third  year  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained a  deacmi ;  and  his  twenty-fourth 
to  receive  priest's  orders.— 'The  ceremony 
of  ordination  is  performed  by  the  bishop  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to 
be  mrdained.  In  the  English  church,  and 
in  most  Protestant  countries  where  the 
church  is  connected  with  the  state,  ordina- 
tion is  a  requisite  to  preaching;  but  in 
some  sects  ordination  is  not  considered  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher. 

In  the  presbyterian  and  congpregational 
churches,  ordination  means  the  act  of  set- 
tling or  esUbUshing  a  licensed  nreacber 
over  a  conpegation  with  pastoral  charge 
and  authcnnty ;  or  the  act  of  conferring  on 
a  clergyman  the  powers  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  without  the  charge  of  a 
particular  church,  but  with  general  powers 
wherever  he  may  be  called  to  officiate. 

OR'DINANCB,  in  law,  a  temporary  act  of 
parliament,  not  introducing  any  new  law, 
but  founded  on  some  act  formerly  made ; 
eonseauently,  such  ordinances  might  be 
altered  by  subseqaent  ones. 

OB'DINATB,  in  geometry  and  conic  sec- 
tions, a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  an  ellipsis  or  other  conic 
section,  perpendicularly  across  the  axis  to 

the   other  side. Ordinatet  of  a   curve, 

right  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  termi- 
nated bv  the  curve,  and  bisected  by  a  right 
line  called  the  diameter. 

ORD'NANCE,  a  general  name  for  artil- 
lery of  every  description.— —Ordnance  Of- 
Jlee,  or  Board  tf  Ordnance,  an  office  kept 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  which  super- 
intends and  disposes  of  all  the  arms,  in- 
struments, and  utensils  of  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magaxines,  rarrisous, 
and  forts  in  Great  Bntain.  The  Board 
of  Ordnance  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches,  the  civil  and  the  military ;  the 
latter  being  subordinate  to,  and  under  the 

authority  of  the  former. Ordnance  he- 

benturea,  bills  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
aance  on  the  treasurer  of  that  office  for 
the  pimnent  of  stores,  Ac. 

ORES,  a  general  name  for  metals  in  an 
unrefined  state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  where  they  are  found  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing states  :  namely,  1.  jmre;  that  is,  by 
themselves,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or  as 
alloys,  in  combination  with  other  metals ; 
S.  as  aulpkurett,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur ;  8.  as  omydee,  or  in  combination  with 
oxygen  ;  and  4.  as  talte,  that  is,  in  combi- 
nation with  acids.  After  the  metallic  ores 
are  drawn  ttom  the  mine,  tlicy  in  rcneral 
po  through  several  processes  before  they  are 
in  a  state  fit  for  use.    Some  are  first  washed 


in  running  water,  to  clean  them  from 
loose,  earthy  particles :  they  are  then  piled 
together  with  combustible  substances,  and 
burned,  or  roasted,  for  the  purpose' of  rid- 
ding them  of  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  combined, 
and  which  rises  from  them  in  a  state  of 
fiime  and  smoke.  Thus  having  been  freed 
from  impurities,  they  undei^o  the  operation 
of  melting,  in  furnaces  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  respective  metals, 
or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subsequently 
applied.  Some  melt  readily  of  themselves ; 
whereas  others  are  so  intractable,  that  they 
require  the  assisunce  of  various  fluxes  be- 
fore they  will  yield  the  metal.  Assayers 
therefore  distinguish  ores  into  fusible,  re- 
fractory, and  infusible.  Those  ore  cadled 
fuaible  which,  either  by  means  of  a  mo- 
derate fire  only,  or  by  adding  a  fit  men- 
struum to  them,  melt  easily,  so  as  to  afford 
the  metal  or  semi-metal  contained  in  them. 
The  r</Var/ory  ores  are  those  which  require 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  action  of  the  fire, 
and  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes,  before 
they  will  melt.  The  substances  naturally 
combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their 
metallic  characters,  are  chiefly  oxygen, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium, 
arsenic,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  But 
some  metals,  as  g^ld,  silver,  and  platinum, 
often  occur  in  the  metallic  state,  either 
alone,  or  forming  native  alloys  by  being  in 
combination  with  other  metals.     [See  Mb- 

TALS,  MiMBS,  &c.] 

OB'GAN,  an  instrument  designed  for  the 
production  of  some  certain  action  or  opera- 
tion ;  in  which  sense,  the  mechanic  powers, 
machines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  of  the  human 
body  may  be  called  organs.  The  organa  tff 
aenae  are  those  parts  of  the  body  by  which 
we  receive  the  impressions  or  ideas  of  exter- 
nal objects:  thus,  the  ears  are  the  organs 
of  hearing;  the  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
perception  and  sen8atu>n ;  and  the  tougue 

IS  the  organ  of  speech. What  is  meatft 

by  "organic  world"  comprises  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Minerals  are  not 
organized  bodies.  The  various  gradations  of 
organized  being,  fhim  man,  through  all  the 
inferior  animals,  down  to  the  most  humble 
plant  that  ^ws,  formsh  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  subject  of  study. 

OR'GAN,  in  music,  a  wind  instrument,  of 
ancient  invention,  blown  by  bellom-s.  and 
containing  numerous  pipes  of  various  kinds 
and  dimensions,  which,  for  its  solemnity, 

Kndeur,  and  rich  volume  of  tone,  is  peeu- 
ly  fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  H 
commonly  employed.  Ornms  are  some- 
times of  an  immense  site.  St.  Jerome  men- 
tions an  organ  with  twelve  pair  of  bellows, 
which  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces,  or  a  mile;  and  another  at 
Jarusalem,  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  organ  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Ulm,  in  Germany,  is  said  to  be  93 
feet  high  and  S8  broad,  its  largest  pipe  being 
13  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  harinr  sixteen 
pair  of  bellows.— Tlie  Greeks  called  the  or- 
gan organum,  to  indicate  instrumental  nra- 
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■ic,  which,  hy  aniting  several  pipes,  imitated 
several  voices ;  and  to  distinguish  tlie  organ 
from  other  musical  instruments,  the  Ro- 
mans called  it  orffanum  pnenmatiewn,  an 
instrument  of  air.  By  comparing  differ- 
ent authorities,  we  should  conclude  thai 
iU  introduction  into  Christian  churches 
took  place  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  became  very  general  in  Eng- 
land in  subsequent  times;  but  during  the 
rivil  wars  they  were  not  only  removed  from 
the  churches,  but  were  so  ^nerally  repro- 
bated, that,  at  the  Restoration,  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  either  organists,  organ- 
builders,  or  singers. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS',  an  appellation 
given  to  all  those  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  a  mineralized  state.  Modem  in- 
vestigations have  brought  these  remains  to 
light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms*  in  immense  quantity,  and  with  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  The  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  pe- 
netrated to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit  strata 
containing  innumerable  marine  produc- 
tions. Siimlar  formations  compose  huls,  and 
even  mountaius,  in  which  the  shells  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  rock ;  and  they  are  often  in  such  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  the  small- 
est of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  pro- 
cesaes.'  Almost  every  part  of  the  globe  pre- 
sents the  same  phenomenon  ;  and,  what  is 
at  length  perfectly  established  respecting 
these  productions,  they  differ  in  specific, 
and  often  in  generic  resemblances,  from  the 
shells  of  the  present  day;  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  extinct  and  living  shells 
increase  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
through  the  successive  series  of  deposits 
that  overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  sdeuce  of  ^eolonr  through  the  me- 
dium of  i^Kraphical  discoveries;  fbr  we 
find  certain  families  of  animals  pervading 
strata  of  every  age,  and  possessing  the  same 
generic  forms  which  are  to  be  found  among 
existin  g  animals.  There  are,  however,  other 
fjumilies,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
are  confined  to  particular  formations,  where 
whole  groups  of  these  have  been  annihi- 
lated, and  nave  been  replaced  by  others 
hearing  widely  different  characters.  Many 
oontroversiea  have  arisen,  whether  species 
have  existed  since  the  first  formation  of 
animals,  or  whether  they  were  more  simply 
Ibnned  at  first,  and  have  gradually  improved 
hy  reproduction,  and  assumed  more  en- 
larged and  more  perfect  forms,  with  new 
specific  distinctions.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
I^ell  thus  expresses  himself— and  the  ob- 
servation is  so  rational  and  convincing^  that 
we  readily  adopt  his  opinion — "that  species 
have  a  r^  existence  in  nature,  and  that 
each  was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion, with  the  attributes  and  omtnization  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.''^  As  respects 
vegctaUe  remains  n  a  fossil  state,  suhter- 
raoean  collections  of  bitumenized  wood,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various 


depths  In  dilfierent  parts  of  the  world.  Can- 
nel  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  frequently  ' 
exhibits  traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  its 
substance,  which  could  have  been  derived 
only  from  wood.    The  argillaceous  iron- 
stone and  slates  that  accompany  coal,  con-  j 
tain,  with  remains  of  many  other  unknown  i 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  crypto^Hmoua  ' 

!>lants,  the  recent  analogies  of  which  are 
bund  only  in  tropical  regions.   Rnt  we  can- 
not  pursue  a  subject  so  comprehensive  in 
its  range  without  trespassing  far  too  much 
on  the  prescribed  limits  of  onr  work ;  and 
conclude  with  this  general  remark— that 
the  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  certain 
formations,  and  the  general  agreement  with 
each  other  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  forma-  I 
tions,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  seve- 
ral formations  were  the  consequences  of  : 
successive  changes  effected  on  the  earth's  < 
surface ;  and  that  the  contained  fossils  are  ' 
the  preserved  remains  of  the  several  crea- 
tions which  bad  been  successively  formed 
to  accord  with  the  state  of  our  planet  under 
its  several  changes.     [See  Gbolooy,  Fos- 
sils, &c.] 

ORGANIZATION,  the  act  of  forming 
or  arranging  the  parts  of  a  compound  or 
complex  Dody  in  a  suitable  manner  for  use 
or  service.  Also  the  act  of  distributing  into 
sttitaole  divisions  and  appointing  the  proper 
officers,  as  an  army  or  a  government. 

ORGANOL'OGY,  an  interesting  braneh 
of  physiology  which  specially  treats  of  the 
different  organ*  of  animals,  out  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species. 

OR'GIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  and  sacrifi- 
ces performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  insti- 
tuted by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  celebrated  on 
the  mountains  by  wild,  distracted  women, 

called  baecha. These  feasts  were  held  in 

the  night:  hence  the  term,  "nocturnal  or- 
gies."   [See  Bacchab AI.IA.] 

OR'GUES,  in  the  military  art,  a  machine 
composed  of  several  mosket  barrels  united, 
by  means  of  which  several  explosions  are 
made  at  once,  to  defend  breaches.  Also, 
long  thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and 
shod  with  iron,  and  hung  over  a  gateway, 
to  oe  let  down  in  case  of  attack. 

OB'ICHALCH,  or  ORICHAL'CDM,  hi 
antiquity,  a  metallic  substance  resembling 
gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in  value.  It 
was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  though  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
with  philosophers  and  others,  what  this 
metal  could  be,  or  how  it  was  procured  or 
made,  itis  highly  probable  that  it  was  either 
the  same  kind  of  composition  as  our  brass, 
or  a  mixed  metal  very  analogous  to  it. 

0*111  ENT,  in  geography  and  astronomy, 
the  east,  or  eastern  point  of  the  horizon ; 
thus  called,  because  it  is  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises.  Hence  the  equinoctial  orient 
is  used  to  )  that  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  rises,  when  he  is  in  the  equator,  or 
enters  the  si^ns  of  Aries  and  Libra ;  the 
ttttival  orient  is  the  point  wherein  the  sun 
rises  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
days  are  longest;  and  the  hibernal  orient, 
the  point  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  days  are  shortest. 
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I  ORIENTALS,  the  natives  or  inhabitants 
.  of  the  Eastern  parts  of  tlie  world.  It  is 
common  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  in- 
habiunts  of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont  and 

I  Blediterranean  to  Japan An  orientafUm 

I  is  an  idiom  of  the  eastern  languages. An 

I  erientahst,  one  versed  in  the  eastern  lan- 
guages and  literature. 
I  ORIGENISTS,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  followers  of  Ongen  nf  Alexandria, 
I  a  celebrated  Christian  father,  who  held  that 
the  souls  of  men  have  a  pre-exist  ent  state ; 
that  they  are  holy  intelligences,  and  ain 
before  they  are  united  to  the  body,  &c. 

URIL'LON,  in  fortification,  a  round  mass 
of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case- 
mates to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired 
dank. 
UUrON,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 

of  .1 ..,u. —  '— misphere;  consisting  of 

th  according  to  Ptolemy; 

of  ding  to  T ycho ;  and  of 

<*i]  nnic  catalogue. 

the  old  royal  standard  of 
Pi  be  church  banner  of  the 

ab  It  was  a  piece  of  red 

ta  ilden  spear,  in  the  form 

It  into  three  points,  each 
edwith  a  tassel  of  green 

,   in    ornithology,   a  beautiful 

bird,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
well  known  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  richness  of  their  plumage  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  nests. 

Ok'LUP,  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  platform  of 
planks  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hol(C  on 
which  the  cables  are  usually  coiled.  It 
contains  also  sail-rooms,  carpenters'  cabins 
and  other  apartments. 

UllMTirOLlTE,  a  fossil  bird.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  stones  of  various 
colours,  heariiiie  the  figure  of  birds. 

ORNITHOL*OGY,  «»Ht  branch  ot  natu- 
ral  history  which  treats  of  birds,  describing 
their  structure,  form,  habits,  manners,  and 
other  characteristic  properties.  Those  who 
are  skilled  in  this  study  are  termed  omi- 
tkoloffuta. — The  symmetry  and  beauty  dis- 
played in  the  graceful  forms  and  varied  co- 
lours of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  their  structure  to  their 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living,  strike 
the  most  casual  and  inattentive  observer  of 
nature's  works.  Every  part  of  their  frame 
is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy:  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  soft  and  delicate 
plunoage,  admirablv  calculated  to  protect 
them  from  cold  and  moisture;  their  wing^, 
although  of  the  lightest  materials,  are  fur- 
nished with  muscles  of  such  power  as  to 
strike  the  air  with  great  force,  and  to  im- 
pel their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  acts  as  a  rudder,  by 
which  their  course  can  be  directed  at 
pleasure.  And  their  internal  structure  is 
in  perfect  consonance  with  those  external 
pecnliarities.  The  voice  of  birds  is  a  pecu- 
liar gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater 
part  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.    At  the  bifurcation  of 


the  windpipe  is  a  glottis  supplied  with  ap- 

{>ropriate  muscles,  called  the  lower  or  in- 
ierior  larynx:  it  is  here  that  the  voice  is 
formed;  the  vast  body  of  air  contained  in 
the  air-cells  contributes  to  (he  force,  and 
the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and  movements, 
to  the  niooification  of  the  voice.  The  gift 
of  song  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  auH 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of 
love :  hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  puring.  To  no  other  crea- 
ture have  such  various  tones  been  granted 

1  r! 


on  the  ground :  they  live  on  marsh  animal- 
cules: tneirlcgs  are  naked  above  the  knees; 
6.  Galtina,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkies, 
common  fowls,  &c.  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  of  grain  and  se^ds,  which  they 
scratch  from  the  ground  and  macerate  in  the 
crop :  they  make  their  nest  on  the  gronnd 
with  venr  little  care:  they  are  polygamous, 
and  fond  of  rolling  in  the  dust.  6  Pauerea, 
including  sparrows,  larks,  swallows,  ftc. 
This  order  is  divided  into  the  pure,  or  such 
as  feed  on  grain;  and  the  tnipure,  or  those 
that  live  on  insects.    They  live  chiefly  in 
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trees  and  hedges ;  are  monogamous,  vocal, 
and  feed  their  young  by  thrusting  the  food 
down  their  throats. 

OE0G'RAPUY,orOROL'OGT,the 
science  which  describes  mountains,  with 
regard  to  their  height  and  form,  their  chains, 
branches,  &c.  The  method  of  measuring 
the  heights  of  mountains  was  formerlv  by 
trigonometrical  survey;  but  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  usual  to  ascertain  their 
heights  by  biurometrical  observation,  as 
being  much  more  convenient,  and  snffi- 
cienUy  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 

That  branch  of  geology,  which  investi- 

gates  the  materials  of  which  mountains  are 
composed,  is  denominated  oryctology. 

UR'NUS,  in  botany,  a  species  of  the 
fravinust  or  ash  tree,  which  produces  the 


UB'PHAN,  a  fatherless  child  or  miniMr; 
or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and 
mother.  The  lora-chancellor  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  orphans  and  minors  through- 
out the  realm.— In  London  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  have  the  custody  of  the  or- 
phans  of  deceased  freemen,  and  also  the 
Keeping  of  their  lands  and  goods :  accord- 
ingly, tne  executors  or  administrators  of 
freemen  leaving  such  orphans,  are  to  ex- 
hibit inventories  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  give  security  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  London  for  the  orphan's  part. 

OR'FHUUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of 
a  fish  caught  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a 
broad  and  flat  figure,  ana  of  a  fine  purple 
colour ;  its  eyes  are  hi^e  and  prominent,  its 
teeth  serrated,  and  it  nas  only  one  fin  on 
the  back.  This  was  the  fish  anciently  so 
named ;  but  by  the  modem  Greeks,  a  fish 
of  the  Sparut  species  has  received  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  them 
as  food. 

OR'PIMENT,  or  SULTHURET  OP 
AR'SENIC.  a  mineral  powder  composed  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  sometimes  artificially 
produced,  but  found  also  ^uuive,  and  con- 
stitutinK  one  of  the  ores  of  arsenic.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow.  The  native 
orpiment  appears  in  brilliant,  gold  like 
masses  of  various  sizes,  flexible,  son  to  the 
touch  Uke  talc,  and  sparkling  when  broken. 
The  red  orpiment  is  called  realgar.  When 
crystalized  in  bright  needles,  it  is  called 
ruby  qf  araetiie. 

OR'RERT,  a  cunous  machine  for  repre- 
senting the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
so  called  because  one,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  a  Mr.  George  Graham, 
was  first  made  for  the  earl  of  Orrery.  It  con- 
sists of  representations  of  the  planets,  and 
of  the  xooiac,  and  other  lines  imagined  by 
astronomers.  By  means  of  an  orrery,  per- 
sons who  have  not  leisure  to  study  astro- 
nomy may,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth  ;  its  principal  use  being  to  render  the 
theory  of  the  earth  and  moun  intelligible, 
and  to  make  evident  to  the  senses  the  causes 
of  those  appearances  that  depend  on  the 
annual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
tho  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
what  are  called  transparent  orreriet,  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern ;  but  they  are, 
at  best,  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
mechanical  apparatus  we  are  describing. 
The  orrery  is  sometimes  called  a  planet- 
arium; but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  a  planetarium  exhibits  by  wheel- 
work  the  periodic  or  tropical  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  whereas 
the  orrery  gives  besides  the  revolutions  of 
theprimu7  planets,  the  revolutions  of  some 
or  all  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  together  with  the  moon's  anoma- 
listic revolution,  and  her  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes. 
Hence  the  orrery,  when  constructed  on  its 
most  comprehensive  plan,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  within  itseu  the  planetarium,  the 
tellarium,  the  lunarium,  and  the  machine 
for  Jupiter's  satellites. 

OR'RIS  ROOT,  the  root  of  a  white- 
flowering  species  of  iris,  the  Irit  Floren- 
tina,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  consi- 
derable Quantities,  and  among  other  uses  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hair-pow- 
der, the  odour  it  communicates  resembling 
that  of  violets. 

ORTHODROMICS,  in  navigation,  the 
art  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

ORTHOG'RAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of 
letters,  and  the  proper  spelling:  or  writing 
of  words.  A  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
ii  orthoepy.-^— In  geometry,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of  any 
object,  and  of  expressing  the  heights  or  ele- 
vations of  each  part,  so  called  from  its  de- 
termining things  by  perpendicular  lines  fall- 
ing on  the  geometrical  plan.^ In  archi- 
tecture, the  elevation  or  represention  of  the 

firont  of  a  building. The  internal  ortho- 

^rrapAy,  called  also  a  Mr/ton,  is  a  delineation 
of  a  building,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  the 

external  wall  were  removed^ -In  perspec- 

tive,  the  right  side  of  any  plane,  t.  e.  the 
side  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a  straight 
line  which  may  be  imagined  to  pass  through 
the  outward  convex  points  of  tne  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a  convenient  length.— —In  forti- 
fication, the  profile  or  representation  of  a 
work  in  all  its  parts,  as  tney  would  appear 
if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

Ortkograpkie  Projection  qftke  Sphere, 

is  that  projection  which  is  made  upon  a 
plane  passing  throush  the  middle  of  the 
sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

ORTIVE,  iu  astronomy,  riwng,  or  eas- 
tern. The  ortive  amplitude  of  •  planet  is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
point  where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point 
of  the  horizon,  the  poiut  where  the  horizon 
and  equator  intersect. 

ORTOLAN  (emftertra  hortulana),  in  or- 
nithology, a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  lark, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
which  visits  England  previous  to  the  severe 
weather  of  winter.  It  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  miliaria  of  Van-o,  which  was 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epi- 
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carm  of  Rome.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  l>e 
extremely  delicate,  but  so  rich  as  soon  to 
satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolan  is  jgeUow 
OB  the  throat  and  round  the  eves;  'the 
breast  and  belly  are  red;  and  the  upoer 
part  of  the  body  brown,  varied  with  blacV. 

ORYCTOG'NOSY,  that  branch  of  mine- 
ralogy which  has  for  its  object  the  classifi> 
eatiou  of  minerals  according  to  well  ascer* 
tained  characters,  and  under  appropriate 
denominations.. 

OEYCTOG'RAPHT.  or  ORYCTOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
fossils. 

OSCILLATION,  the  motion  of  a  pro- 
pelled body,  as  a  pendulum,  when  restrained 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  force ;  the 
body,  in  consequence,  ascends  m  a  curve, 
and  descending  by  its  own  accelerated 
weight,  rises  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
c<mtinuing  this  oscillation  till  the  friction 
of  the  centre  and  the  air  have  taken  awajr, 
or  received  the  onginal  force.  The  time  is 
tlie  same  in  the  same  pendulum,  whatever 
be  the  length  of  the  oscillation,  but  in  pen- 
dulums  of  different  lengths  the  time  is  as 
the  square  root  of  the  length;  thus,  a  pen- 
dulum of  86  inches  vibrates  hut  a  sixth  of 
the  time  of  one  of  six  inches.— —^xt«  q^ 
oteilloti^m  is  a  rijj^t  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension  parallel  to  the  hori- 

soDw CeutrtifoteiUation  is  that  point  in 

a  vibrating  body  in  which,  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  body  were  collected  into  it,  the  vibra- 
tions would  be  performed  iu  the  same  time 
as  before. 

OSCrNBS,  in  antiquity,  an  appdlation 
given  b^  the  Romans  to  tUose  birds  whose 
chattering  and  notes  were  regarded  as 
omens  and  predictions.  Of  this  sort  vrere 
crows,  pies,  jays,  owls,  ravens,  &c. 

OSCUOPIIO'RLA,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe. 
nian  festival  instituted  in  honour  of  The- 
seus, for  his  service«.to  his  country  in  de- 
stroying the  Minotaur.— —The  Otekopkorta 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Minerva  and  Bacchus, 
who  assisted  Theseus  in  his  enterprise. 
Others  imagine  they  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

OSCULATION,  in  geometry,  the  con- 
tact between  any  pven  curve  and  its  oscm- 
Utorj/  circle,  that  is,  a  circle  of  the  same 
curvature  with  the  given  curve. 

OS'MAZOMB,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
substance,  or  animal  principle  obtained 
ttom  muscular  fibre,  by  evaporation  and  the 
aid  ofpure  aloohol. 

OS'MIUM,  a  metal  not  long  since  dia- 
covered,  of  a  dark  gra^r  colour,  and  con- 
tained in  the  ore  of^atinnm.  With  copper 
and  with  gold  it  forms  malleable  alloys, 
whieh  are  easily  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatie 
acid,  and  afford  by  distillation  the  oxyde  of 
osmium.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  acids,  rea- 
dily soluble  in  potassa,  and  very  volatile. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  singular  odour 
of  its  oxyde. 

OS'PREY,  or  OS'SIFRAGE,  (oMtifraga) 
in  ornithology,  the  sea-eagle,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Fo/eo,  of  the  sixe  of  a  peacock.  It 
feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  oy  suddenly 


darting  upon  them  when  near  the  snrfSaee 
of  the  water. 

OSSIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess  of  changing  from  flesh  membraneous 
substances,  or  other  matter  of  animal  bo- 
dies, into  a  bonv  substance. 

0S8ILB  GIl/M,  in  antiquity,  tlie  act  of 
collecting  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
after  the  funeral-pile  was  consumed,  and 
which  was  performed  by  the  frieada  or  near 
relations  of  the  deceased,  who  first  washed 
their  hands  and  ungirt  their  garments. 
When  all  the  bones  were  collected,  they 
were  washed  with  wine,  milk,  perfumes,  and 
the  tears  of  friends;  after  tnia  ceremony 
was  over,  the  relics  were  put  into  an  um, 
and  deposited  in  a  sepulchre. 

OSTEOOOL'LA.  a  fossil  formed  by  in- 
crustation  on  the  stem  of  a  plant,  and  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  fbn»d 
in  long,  thick,  and  irregular  cylindric  pieces, 
cither  hollow  or  filled  with  cslcareousourtk. 
It  obtained 'its  name  from  an  opinion  that 
it  had  the  quality  of  unitingfractured  bones. 
——Also,  the  name  given  to  glue  obtained 
from  bones. 

OSTEOL'OGT,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bones. 

OSTIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  month  or 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  between  the  arms  of 
the  semicircle,  which  was  generally  the 
figure  of  their  harbours. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  or  condemnation 
among  the  Athenians,  whereby  such  per- 
sons as  had  power  and  popularity  eaonsh 
to  attempt  anything  against  the  pulme 
liberty  were  banished  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  This  punishment  was  called  oafrs- 
ctsst,  from  a  Greek  vrard  which  praperiy 
signifies  a  shell;  but,  when  applied  to  tl^ 
onject,  it  is  used  for  the  billet  on  which  the 
Athenians  vrrate  the  names  of  the  citizens 
whom  thev  intended  to  banish,  which  vraa 
a  piece  of  iMked  earth,  or  a  tile,  in  the  form 
of  a  sheU.  If  fiiDO  of  the  shells  deposited 
in  the  place  appointed  were  in  favoar  of  the 
banishment  of  the  accused,  it  took  effect; 
otherwise  he  was  acquitted.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years,  the  exiled  citisen  w^« 
at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country,  and 
take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all  kls 
civil  privileges.  To  this  sentence  no  dis- 
grace was  attached;  for  it  was  never  in- 
flieted  upon  criminals,  but  only  upon  those 
who  had  excited  the  jealousy  or  suspicioa 
of  their  fdlow-cttisens,  by  theinfluence  they 
had  gained  by  pecnUar  merit,  wealth,  or 
other  causes.  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  called 
ostracism  "the  medicine  of  the  state." 

08TBACITE.  an  oyster-shell  in  its 
fossil  state.  It  is  found  in  manv  parts  at 
England,  and  in  some  places  is  held  in  high 
repute  for  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel. 

OSTRICH  (HmtkioJ,  in  omHhology,  a 
bird  distinguished  by  its  immense  sise  and 
peculiar  habits,  as  well  as  br  the  beautjr 
and  value  of  its  plumage,  llie  African  or 
true  ostrich  fatruthio  eamelt)  ia  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  high  firom  the  tcqpof  its  head  fo 
the  ground ;  most  of  this,  however,  is  made 
up  by  the  great  length  of  its  neck,     lu 
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thirhs  and  the  tides  of  the  hody  are  naked, 
and  the  wings  are  so  abort  as  to  lie  unlit 
for  dying.  It  inhabits  the  burning  and 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  in  larae  flocks ;  and 
its  upeed  in  running  excee<U  that  of  the 
fleettist  horse,  which  renders  the  ostrich 
hunter's  task  exceedini^y  laborious.  The 
fetnale  Uits  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  toe  sand;  and,  although  she  does 
not  incubate  them  continually,  no  bird  has 
a  stronger  affection  for  its  o£Espring,  or 
watches  its  nest  with  more  assiduity;  al- 
ways broodinr  over  her  eggs  at  night,  and 
only  leaving  them  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  prejpared  for  the  table  in  various 
ways.  The  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich 
appear  almost  incredible,  and  its  voracity  is 
equal  to  iu  digestion.  The  American  os- 
trich {ttrutkiQ  rkeaj  is  a  smaller  specses  than 
the  African,  but  in  everything,  except  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  it  bears  a  close  re- 
aeinbiance  to  it. 

OrTAR.  (or  ATTAB)  of  ROSES,  the 
must  elegant  perfume  known,  being  an  aro- 
matic oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
rose,  but  in  such  smair  quantities  that  half 
an  ounce  can  hardly  be  procured  fh>m  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  petals.  It  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  East- Indies;  and, 
wiien  genuine,  is  sold  at  a  most  exorbitant 
price.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil 
of  sandal  wood.  Bishop  Ueber,  in  his  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  and  Besidence  in  India ; 
has  ^en  the  ftrflowing  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation and  manufacture  of  this  valua- 
ble perfume :  "  Ghaiedpore  is  celebrated 
throughout  India  for  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  its  rose-gardens ;  the  fields  occupy  many 
hundred  acres;  the  roses  are  cultivated  for 
distillation,  and  for  making  attar.  The 
price  of  a  sieve,  or  two  pounds  weight,  a 
large  quart,  is  eighteen  linos,  or  a  shilling. 
The  attar  is  obtained  after  the  rose-water  is 
mode,  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night, 
until  sunrise,  in  large  open  vessels,  exp<»ed 
to  the  air,  and  then  skimming  off  the  essen- 
tial oil  which  floats  on  the  top.  To  produce 
one  rupee's  weight  of  attar,  200,UU0  well 
grown  roses  are  required.  The  juice  even 
en  the  spot  is  extravagantly  dear,  a  rupee's 
weight  being  sold  at  the  bazaar  for  81. 
sterling,  Mud  at  the  English  warehouse  for 
lOL  Mr.  Melville,  who  made  some  for  him- 
self, calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  laud 
and  nrice  of  utensils  really  cost  him  6L  for 
theaoove  quantity." 

(yTTEB  ^/H«ra  romstaaur;,  in  soology,  an 
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^The  American  otter  flufra  RraxilienriMj 

is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  Canada,  nearly 
30,U00  skins  having  been  sent  to  England 
in  one  ^ear  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Ita  hamts  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
peon  species,  but  it  is  larger,  and  the  fUr 
much  more  valuable.  I'he  common  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap 
near  the  mouth  of  their  burrow.— —The 
aea'Otter,  which  is  a  much  larger  species 
than  the  others,  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  lorge 
mastiff,  and  weighing  about  7U  of  8U1m. 
When  in  full  season  tne  fur  is  a  fine  glossy 
black,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  where  the  skins  arc  usuaUv  taken. 
It  is  exclusively  found  between  the  49th 
and  60th  degprees  north  latitude,  and  always 
flreqnents  the  cftaat. 

OTTOMAN,  an  appellation  ghreu  to  what 
pertains  to  the  Turks  or  their  government ; 
as,  the  Ottoman  power  or  empire.  The 
word  originated  in  Othman,  the  name  of  a 
sultan  who  assumed  the  government  about 
the  year  13(iU.  The  finest  countries  of  the 
old  world  have  been  ruled  for  five  hundred 
years  by  the  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  a  mixed 
people,  composed  of  Tartars,  robbers,  slaves, 
and  kidnapped  Christian  children.  Such, 
alas  I  are  the  reverses  in  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, that  a  horde  of  barbarian  robbers, 
issuing  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia, 
hove  been  able  to  profane  vritb  Asiatic  des- 
potism the  ciaswic  soil  of  Greere,  where, 
3,&00  years  oji^o,  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  maintained,  and  the  arts,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  civil  l^edom,  arose 
and  flourished. 

OUNCE,  in  commerce,  a  weight  for  diffe- 
rent purposes :  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  the 
sixteenth  port  of  a  pound ;  iu  Troy  weight, 
the  twelftn  part ;  in  Apotheeories'  weight, 

equal  to  eight  drams. Ounce,  in  sooloKy, 

on  animnl  of  the  leopard  kind,  but  smaller 
and  milder  than  the  other  species. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  putting  a  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  law,  or  tne  process  by 
whicn  a  man  is  deprived  of  that  protection. 
A  defendant  is  outlawed  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  certain  proceedings  being  bad.  when 
he  doe*  not  appear  to  answer  to  an  indiet- 
ment  or  process.  On  an  outlawry  for  felo- 
nv,  the  person  forfeits  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattds.  In  personal  actions,  the  goods 
and  chattels  only  are  liable ;  and  they  are 
forfeited  to  the  king,  vnth  the  profits  of  the 
lands ;  for  the  party  being  without  the  law, 
is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them  himselH 
In  an  indictment  for  treason  or  felony,  on 
outlawry  of  the  party  indicted  is  equivalent  to 
a  conviction.  But  in  the  cose  of  either  treo- 
•on  or  felony,  on  outlawry  may  be  reversed 
by  writ  of  error,  or  plea ;  and  the  judgment 
upon  the  reversid  is,  that  the  party  shall  b« 
restored  to  oil  that  he  lost,  Ac. ;  he  must, 
however,  plead  to  the  indietment  i^nst 
him. 

OUTRIGGER,  a  strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  which  there  ore  many,  fixed  on  the  side 
of  a  ship  and  projecting  from  it,  in  order  to 
secure  the  masts  in  the  operation  of  careen- 
ing, by  counteracting  the  strain  it  suffers 
from  the  effort  of  the  careening  toekU. 
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AUo,  a  araall  boom,  occasiooally  used  in  the 
to|»>,  to  give  additional  aecuiity  to  the  top- 
Diant. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thoae 
works  of  a  fortrea*  which  are  aituated  with- 
out tlie  principal  wall,  within  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  not  only 
tu  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  but  also  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  prevent  his 
taking- advantage  of  the  cavities  and  deva- 
tions  usually  found  in  the  places  about  the 
'  counterscarp,  which  might  serve  them  either 
I  as  lodgments,  <\r  as  rideaux,  to  facilitate  the 
cnrrying  on  their  trenches,  and  planting 
I  their  batteries  arainst  the  place:  such 
I  are  ravelins,  teuaiUea,  horn-works,  crowu- 
workn,  He. 

O'N'AL,  an  obk>ng  cnrvilinear  flnre,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
The  mathematical  oval,  which  is  a  rrguTar 
figure  equally  broad  at  each  end,  and  there- 
fore is  not  strictly  egg-shaped,  is  called  an 
ellipsis. 

O'VATB,  in  botany,  egg-shaped,  as  an 

ovaU  leaf. Otate-^ubnlate,  having  some- 

thiug  of  the  form  of  an  egg  and  a  lance, 
inclioing  to  the  latter. 

OVATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lesser 
triumph  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  or  defeated  an 
incunajderable  enemy. 

O  V  E  RRA'KE,  in  sea  hmguage,  an  epithet 
signifying  that  the  waves  oreak  in  upon  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor;  as,  the  waves  •rerroJke 
her,  or  she  is  vttrrmked. 

OVERT  ACT,  in  law,  a  plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  serving  to  fMove  a  design ; 
distinguished  firom  a  secret  intention  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  even  from  words 
spoken ;  such,  in  fact,  as  ia  to  be  alleged  in 
everv  indictment  for  high  treason. 

O'VERTURE.  in  mnsie,  a  prelnde  or  in- 
troductory symphony,  chiefly  used  to  pre- 
cede great  musical  compositions,  at  ora- 
torios and  operas,  and  intended  to  prepare 
the  bearer  for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow, 
often  by  concentrating  its  chief  musical 
ideas,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in 
instrumental  music. 

O' VI DUCT,  in  natnral  history,  a  passage 
which  conveys  the  egg  from  the  ovary. 

O'VINE,  pertaining  to  sheep. 

C  VOLO,  in  alrchiteetnre.  a  convex  mould- 
ing, the  section  of  which  is  usually  the 
quarter  of  a  circle,  and  often  called  the 
quarter-round. 

OWL,  in  ornithology,  a  nocturnal  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  genus  8tri*.  Owls  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  large  head,  very 
large  eyea  encircled  by  a  rin|f  of  fine 
feathers,  and  a  harsh  screeching  voice. 
From  the  enormoiu  siie  of  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  see  well  in 
the  dark ;  but  in  the  day,  their  sense  of 
sight  is  imperfect ;  hence,  during  this  time 
they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure  retreat. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plu- 
mace  soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly 
wituout  noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their 

a  in  an  unexpected  manner.  They  breed 
Mures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  and 
feed  on  small  birds,  niiee,  bats,  &c    There 


are  many  species ;  but  the  mo«t  common  is 
the  6am-«io/,  which  frequents  bamt,  towers, 
churches,  old  ruins,  &c.,  generally  leaving' 
its  haunts  about  twilight,  and  exploritig  the 
neiffiibouring  woods  for  its  prey  during  the 
night.  One  very  corioas  species,  called 
theM*c<fcAo,  or  toquimho,  which  is  fonnd  all 
over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  is  thus 
described  by  Migor  Head:— "Like  rabbits. 
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OWL'ING,  ao  called  from  iu  being 
usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  is  the 
offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  England,  contrarv  to  the  statute. 

OX,  in  xoology,  the  general  designation 
for  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Hot, 
or  more  strictly,  the  male  of  the  buvine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  castrated  and  full 
grown.  The  common  ox  (hot  taurtuj  has  a 
flat  forehead,  and  round  horns  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a  projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput :  the 
horns,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  form 
and  direction  in  the  numerous  varieties, 
that  no  specific  character  can  be  based  upon 
them.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  tins 
valuable  animal  that  is  not  useful  to  mau- 
kind.  Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food;  the  horns  are  converted  into 
combs,  knife- handles,  &c.;  the  bones  fnnu 
a  cheap  substitute  for  ivory ;  the  blood  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pruHsiau 
blue;  the  hair  is  used  by  plasterers,  and  the 
fat  in  the  formation  of  candles  and  soap. 
Besides  the  different  varieties  of  the  cent- 
mon  ox  produced  by  domestication,  there 
are  sevend  other  varieties,  as  t  lie  Abyssinian 
ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  adliering 
only  to  the  skin,  aud  the  African  ox,  having 
the  body  siion7,  and  hoofs  black,  Xc. 

OX'ALATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 
base,  as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXALIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  wood-sorrel,  and  also  from 
sugar  combined  with  potash.    Numerous 
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other  substancea,  vben  treated  by  distilla* 
tion,  afford  the  oxalic  acid;  such  as  honey, 
gum  Arabic,  alcohol,  the  sveet  matter  con- 
tained in  fat  of  oils,  the  acid  of  cherries, 
currants,  raspberries,  citrons,  &c.,  as  well 
as  various  animal  substances.  It  forms  t  he 
j«ice  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  aalt 
o/Umont,  which  is  used  for  taking  out  ink 
spots.  Oxalic  add  is  a  violent  poison,  and 
has  in  some  cases  been  taken  by  mistake 
for  Epsom  salts.  The  immediate  rejection 
from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  an  emetic, 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water 
containing  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

OX'ALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  D*ea*dria,  order  5  Pmitapynio. 
Tlie  species  are  bulbs,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  wood-sorreL 

OX' YDS,  OX'YD.  OX'IDB,in  chemistry, 
a  substance  combined  with  oxygen,  with- 
out being  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  ordinary  change*  to  which 
metallic  substances  are  subject,  is  their 
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kindled  into  the  most  vMA  and  intense 
combustion,  burning  with  sparks  and  scin- 
tillations, until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed;  and  this  in  a  Jar  of  the  gas 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a  quart. 
Atmospheric  air  sustains  life  only  from  the 
oxygen  it  contain^  and  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing to  the  blood ;  but  pure  oxygen  proves 
too  highly  stimulating  for  animal  existence; 
and  it  accordingly  appears  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  proportion  m  which  it  is  mixed  in  our 
atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  precisely  adapt- 
ed to  the  support  of  life. 

OXTGON,  in  geometry,  a  triangle  hav- 
ing three  acute  angles. 

OX'T-IODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  the  chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids. 

OX' Y MEL,  a  syrup  made  of  honey  and 
vinegar  boiled  together,  which  possesses 
aperient  and  expectorating  virtues,  and  is 
used  in  asthmatic  affections. 

OXYMO'RON,  a  rhetorical  figure.  In 
which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation is  added-  to  a  word ;  as,  tender  cruelty. 

OXYMURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemistir, 
the  name  by  which  chlorine  was  formerly 
known. 

OXYOflA,  the  fiiculty  of  seeing  more 
•cutely  than  usual.  The  proximate  cause 
is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina ; 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  known.to  pre- 
cede the  gutta  Serena. 

aYER  AND  TERIIIINER.  in  law,  a 
court  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanours. 

O  YES.  in  law,  corrupted  from  the 
French  "oyer,  hear  ye;"  the  expression 
used  by  the  crier  of  a  court,  in  order  to 
eigoin  silence  when  any  proclamation  is 
made. 

OYS'TER,  in  ichthyology,  a  well-known 
bivalvular  edible  shell-fish,  belonging  to  the 
genus  oetrra.  In  many  places  oysters  are 
planted,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  large  arti- 
ficial beds  are  formed  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  permitted  to  fatten 
and  increase.  They  attain  a  size  fit  for  the 
tabic  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  are  in 
their  prime  at  three  years  of  age.  Many 
curious  discussions  have  arisen  as  to  whe- 
ther oysters  possessed  the  faculty  of  loco- 
motion. It  has  been  generaUy  believed 
that  they  are  not  endowed  with  any  powers 
of  changing  their  position ;  but  from  late 
observations  and  experiments  of  natural- 
ists, however,  it  appears  that  they  can  move 
from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  closing 
their  shells,  and  thus  cjjecting  the  water 
contained  between  them  with  sufficient 
force  to  throw  themselves  backward,  or 
sideways. — The  oysters  of  the  British  coasts 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be  the  best 

Srocurable  in  Europe.  Those  found  near 
lilton,  in  Kent,  and  usually  called  the 
*•  native "  oysters,  are  perhaps  the  very 
best :  they  are  small,  round,  plnmp.  and 
white,  with  thin  shells,  which  are  easily 
opened.  The  oysters  found  in  the  river 
Coin,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Colches- 
ter, in  Essex,  are  also  of  excellent  quality, 
and  are  renovrned  over  the  whole  island. 
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The  Colo  forms  a  ^rrat  many  arms  and 
creeks  exceedingly  well  suited  for  the  for- 
malion  of  oyster  banks.  In  London,  durinfr 
the  proper  seasons,  the  trade  in  oysters  is 
Tery  considerable,  both  for  exportation  into 
the  country  and  native  consumption.  The 
dealers  bestow  great  pains  in  preserving 
and  feeding  the  ovsters  in  tubs,  containing 
an  infbsion  of  salt  water  and  a  little  oat- 
meal. Oysters  were  esteemed  as  a  great 
delicacy  by  the  Roman  epicures,  and  were 
generally  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
tertainment.  It  appears  that  in  those  days 
the  coast  of  Kent  was  as  famous  for  tbe'ir 
production  as  at  present,  the  Romans  ge- 
nerally fetching  them  from  Sandwich. — The 
akell  of  the  oyster  is  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  animal  matter,  and  was,  at  one 
time,  aapposed  to  possess  pectiliar  medi- 


cinal  properties;  but  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  only  advantage  ot°  these  animal 
carbonates  of  lime  over  those  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  arises  from  their  containing  no 
admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 

OZtiE'NA,  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  situated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompaated  hUIi 
caries  tif  the  bones. 

OZONE,  a  substance  occasionally  exist- 
ing in  the  atmospliere,  and  having  a  pecu- 
liar odour  resembling  that  produced  wheo 
repeated  electric  sparks,  or  the  electric  dis- 
cbarge from  a  point,  is  passed  through  the 
air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  oxygen.  It  is  also  formed  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  the  slow  action  of  air  upon 
phosphorus. 
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and  PRS. P.  for  P>-««e«  provineia. In  as- 
tronomy, for  pott,  as  P.M.  post  meridiem, 
afternoon.— —Among  physicians,  (or  partea, 
as  P.  M.  parte*  aqualea,  equal  parts  of  the 
ingredients ;  ppt.  for  pre^aratua,  prepared, 
&c. In  law,  for  Parliament,  as  M.P .  mem- 
ber qf  parliament.—— In  music,  p  stands 
for  piano,  or  softly;  pp.  for  piu  piano,  or 
mure  sofUy ;  andi>|i!p.  for  pianiatimo,  or  very 
softly. 

PABULUM,  the  food  of  plants,  chiefly 
carbon  combined  with  the  gases^  and  form- 
ing salts,  oils,  &c.— — In  medicine,  such 
parts  of  oar  common  aliments  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  recruit  the  animal  fluids. 

Also  fuel,  or  that  which  supplies  the  means 
of  combustion. 

PA'CA,  in  Eoology,  a  small  animal  of 
America,  bearing  some  resemblance  both 
to  a  hare  and  a  pig.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  apotted  cavy. 

PACA'LIA,  a  feast  among  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  rax,  or  Peace, 
who  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  with  great 
solemnity,  and  honoured  with  an  altar  and 
a  magnificent  temple. 


FACCAN',  in  botany,  an  Ameriean  tree, 
and  its  nut  or  fruit. 

PACE,  the  spjace  between  the  two  feet  of 
a  man  in  walking,  usually  reckoned  two 
feet  and  a  half;  but  the  geometrical  pace  is 
five  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another; 
and  60,000  such  paces  make  one  degree  of 
the  equator.— —In  a  general  sense  the  word 
may  be  applied  to  any  mode  of  stepping ; 
as  the  pace  of  that  horse  is  excellent ;  your 
pace  is  quicker  than  mine,  &c. 

PACHA',  or  PASHAW,  the  military  go- 
vemor  of  a  Turkish  province.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them  have  three  horse- 
tails carried  before  them;  the  inferior,  two. 
Though  the  pacha  is  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  the  sultan,  his  power  is 
very  great, and  theprovindal adminutration 
is  in  his  hands.    This  word  is  alao  written 

PACHTDERMATA,  in  soology,  a  large 
class  of  animals,  which,  according  to  Cu- 
vier,  comprehends  all  the  hoofed  qttadm- 
peds  that  do  not  ruminate ;  as  the  dephant, 
mastedon  or  North  American  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  hog. 

PACIFIC,  the  appellation  given  to  the 
ocean  situated  between  America  on  the 
west,  and  Asia ;  so  called  on  acconnt  of  ita 


or  lefmie  for  a  limited  time.  It  differed 
from  Feedua,  which  was  a  perpetual  leaner 
and  required  one  of  those  heralds  culed 
Feeialea,  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  proclama- 
tion; neither  of  which  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary in  the  truce  called  Paetio. 

PA'CO,or  PAC08,  in  soology.  an  animal 
of  South  America,  resembling  the  eamel  in 
shape,  but  much  smaller.    It  is  aometimea 
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called  the  Peruvian  theep,  on  account  of  iti 
long  thick  hair. 

PAD'DOCK-PIPE,  in  botany,  •  pknt  of 
the  eenns  EquitetMm, 

PAD'DOCK  STOOL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Agarieiu ;  Tulgarly  called  toad- 
ttool. 

PAD'ISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Formerly  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ai^lied  that  name  only  to  the  king 
of  France,  calling  the  other  Enropean  so- 
vereigns koral;  but  it  hasnnce  been  ap-' 
plied  to  other  foreign  princes  of  Europe. 

PiE'AN,  among  the  ancients,  a  song  t>f 
rejoicing^  in  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  used 
on  occasions  of  victory  and  triumph.  Such 
songs  were  named  Peans.  because  the  wiurds 
lo  Ptta*l  frequently  occurred  in  them, 
which  alluded  to  Apollo's  contest  with  the 
serpent.— —Ptfaa,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
of  four  syllables,  of  which  there  are  four 
kinds,  the  paan  primus,  teeuniua,  tfc. 

PiEDOTHY'SIA,  the  inhuman  custom  of 
sacrificing  children,  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens. 

P^ONT  (pteouiajt  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonein^  to  the  natural  family  ra- 
nunculacea,  distinguished  for  the  sise  and 
magnificence  of  the  flowers.  The  species 
are  mostly  herbaceous,  having  perennial, 
tubeioMTOOts,  and  large  leaves.  Tne  flowers 
are  solitary,  and  of  a  crimson,  purplish,  or 
■ometimes  white  colour.  The  ancients  at- 
tributed many  wonderful  properties  to  this 
plant,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  all  such  re- 

Eotatton.— *— The  tree-pseony  (called  by  the 
hinese  aum-toa)  is  cultivated  in  that  coun- 
try with  great  care,  and  many  varieties  of  it 
are  produced,  of  all  colours. 

PAOANA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  certain  fes- 
tivals observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  month 
of  January.  They  were  instituted  by  Servins 
Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
villages  (pagi),  in  eachof  whi^  an  altar  was 
to  be  raised  for  annual  sacrifices  to  their  tu- 
telar ^ods,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  assist,  and  give  presents  in  monev  accord- 
ing to  their  sex  and  age,  bv  which  means 
the  number  of  country-people  was  known. 

PA'GANISM,  the  rel^on  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
aider  various  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
images  or  idols ;  it  is  therefore  called  idol- 
atry or  image  worship.  The  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  of  three  sorts,  fabulous,  natural, 
and  politick  or  civiL  The  first  treats  of  the 
eenealogy,  worship,  and  attributes  of  their 
deities,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the  o£f- 
spring  of  the  imagination  of  poets,  painters, 
and  statuaries.  The  natural  thecriogy  of  the 
pagans  was  studied  and  taught  b^  the  phi- 
losophers, who  rejected  the  multiplicity  of 
gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and  brought 
their  theology  to  a  more  rational  form.  The 
political  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen,  and  po- 
liticians to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to 
the  ciril  powa.  This  chiefiy  related  to  their 
temples,  idtars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  yior- 
ship.— — 'The  word  pagan  was  originally  ap^ 
plied  to  the  inhabit«nts  of  the  country,  who 
on  the  first  propi^tion  of  the  Christian  re- 


ligion adhered  to  the  wc^rship  of  false  gods, 
or  who  refused  to  receive  Christianity  after 
it  had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  ntune 
was  given  to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, thdrs  being  considered  the  only  true 
religion;  but  in  more  modem  times,  Mo- 
hammedans, «  ho  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagana.  We  also  find  in  some  re- 
ligions of  paganism  (for  example,  with  Zo- 
roaster, Plato,  and  Socrates)  pure  and  ele- 
vated notions,  and  precepts  of  morality 
which  would  not  disgrace  even  those  of 
Christianity. 

PAGE,  a  sort  of  servant  of  honour.  Tlie 
pages  in  the  royal  household  are  various, 
and  have  various  offices  assixned  them ;  as 
pages  of  honour,  pages  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

PAGO'DA,  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship, 
dirided,  like  our  churches,  into  an  open 
space,  a  place  for  worship,  and  an  interior 
or  chancel.  The  most  remarkable  pagodas 
are  those  of  Benares,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa.  In 
the  interior  of  these  buildings,  besides  al- 
tars and  statues  of  the  gods,  there  are  many 
curiosities.  The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
caiXeii  pagodat,  and  which  are  often  nume- 
rous, are  usually  rude  images  of  baked  earth, 
richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of  ezpres- 

aion. Pagoda  is  also  the  name  of  a  gold 

or  silver  coin  current  in  Hindostan,  of  dif- 
ferent values  indifferent  parts  of  India,  from 
8«.  to  9«.  sterling. 

PA'GODITE,  a  name  given  to  the  mineral 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas. 
It  is  called  also  lardite,  koreite,  and  agal- 
matolife. 

PAIN,  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal 
bodies,  arising  from  some  accident  io  the 
nerves,  membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  of 
the  body.  Tlius  violent  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  a  limb  gives  pain ;  inflaminution  pro- 
duces jMiin ;  wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions 
give  pain.  It  may  be  said,  iude^-d,  that  all 
pain  proceeds  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
ports  affected ;  and,  according  to  Galen,  it 
proceeds  either  from  a  sudden  alteration  of 
the  part,  or  a  new  temperament  suddenly 

induced. Mental  pain  may  also  arise  from 

numerous  causes :  disquietude,  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension for  the  future,  grief  or  sorrow 
for  the  past,  &c.  may  each  give  mental  pain, 
as  all  who  have  passed  through  the  liery 
ordeals  of  life  by  sad  experience  know. 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES,  in  law,  an 
act  of  parliament  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties beyond  or  contrary  to  tiie  common  law, 
in  the  particular  cases  of  great  public  of- 
fenders. 

PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  oh- 
jects  in  nature,  or  scenes  in  human  life, 
with  fidelity  and  passion.  It  was  coeval 
with  civilization,  and  practised,  with  suc- 
cess by  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  obscured 
for  many  centuries,  but  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  15tn  century,  where  it  produced  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Tuscan  schools; 
afterwurds,  the  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  and  Spanish  schools ;  and,  finally. 
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the  Rngtish  «rhooI,  which  equals,  and  bids 
iair  to  transcend  them  all,  in  correctness  of 
dmwiui;,  effect  of  colo«irinKi  and  taste  of 
de«i)[;n.  It  is  distiuguishecTinto  hisrorical 
panitiD|r,  portrait  painting,  landscape  paint- 
lUff,  ammal  painting,  marine  painting,  &e. ; 
and  as  regwds  the  form  and  the  materials, 
into  paintjp^  in  oil,  water  colours,  fresco, 
miniature,  distemper,  mosaic,  Ac. His- 
torical painting  is  the  noblest  and  most 
ccmprehenslTe  of  all  branches  of  the  art ; 
for  in  that  the  painter  vies  with  the  poet, 
embodying  ideas,  and  representing  them  to 
the  spectator.  He  must  have  technical  skill, 
a  practised  eye  and  hand,  and  must  under- 
stand how  to  group  his  skilftillv  executed 
parts  80  as  to  produce  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion ;  and  all  this  is  insufficient  without  a 
poetic  spirit  which  can  form  a  striking  con- 
ception ot  an  historical  event,  or  create  ima- 
ginary scenes  of  beauty.  The  following 
rules  of  criticism  in  jpainting  have  been  laid 
down  t— 1.  The  subject  must  be  well  ima- 
gined, and,  if  possible.  iini>roved  in  the 
painter's  hands;  he  must  think  well  as  an 
nistorian,  poet,  or  philoeoroeri  ana  more 
especiallv  as  a  painter,  m  making  a  wise 
use  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  in 
finding  expedients  to  supply  its  defects. 
3.  The  expression  must  be  pmper  to  the 
subject,  and  the  eharacters  of  the  persons; 
it  must  be  strong,  so  that  the  dumb-show 
may  be  perfectly  and  readily  understood ; 
everv  part  of  the  picture  must  contribute  to 
this  end ;  colours,  animals,  draperies,  and. 
especially  the  attitudes  of  the  figures.  8. 
There  must  be  one  principal  light,  and  this 
and  all  the  subordinate  ones,  with  the  sha- 
dows and  reposes,  must  make  one  entire  and 
harmonious  mass ;  while  the  several  parts 
must  be  well  connected  and  contrasted,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  as  grateftil  to  the  eve 
as  a  good  piece  of  music  to  t  he  ear.  4.  The 
drawing  must  be  just ;  nothing  must  be  out 
of  place,  or  ill-mroportioned ;  and  the  pro- 
imrtiona  should  vary  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  drawn.  5.  The  co- 
louring, whether  gay  or  solid,  must  be 
natunu.  and  sueh  as  delighu  the  eye,  in 
shadows  as  well  as  in  lights  and  middle 
tints;  and  the  colours,  wliether  they  are 
laid  on  thidc,  or  finely  wrought,  roust  ap- 
pear to  hav«  been  applied  by  a  light  and 
accurate  hand.  6.  Nature  must  be  the 
obvious  foundation  of  the  piece;  but  nature 
roust  be  raised  and  improved,  not  only  from 
what  is  commonly  seen  to  what  is  rarely 
met  with,  but  even  yet  higher,  from  a  judi- 
cious and  beautiful  idea  in  the  painter's 
mind. 

PAIR,  two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in 
form,  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
suited  to  each  other  or  used  together,  as,  a 
pair  of  gloves;  or  two  similar  parts  that 
compose  one  whole,  or  a  set  of  things  joined 

to  make  another  complete,  &c. Pair,  in 

anatomy,  an  assemblage,  or  conjugation  of 
two  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  together 
in  the  braiu,  or  spinal  marrow,  and  tnence 
ai«  distributed  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  the  one  on  one  side,  and  toe  other  on 
the  other  side. 


PAL'ACE.COUBT,  a  court  in  England 
(now  abolished)  for  administering  jas« 
tice  between  the  domestic  servants  of  the 
crown.  It  was  held  once  a  week  before  the 
steward  of  the  household  and  knight- mar- 
shal ;  its  jurisdiction  extending  twelve  miles 
in  circuit  from  the  royal  palace. 

PAL'ADIN,  a  name  forroeriy  given  to  the 
knights-errant,  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place  to  give  proofs  of  their  valour  and  their 
gallantry ;  extolling  their  own  mistrosaea  as 
unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  compcllinfr  thoae 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
thtir  panegyrics  to  engage  with  them  in 
mortal  combat.  Of  this  Kind  the  most  fia* 
mous  were  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  brave 
Boland  or  Orlando. 

PALfiOO'ilAPHT,  a  description  of  as- 
eient  writings,  inscriptions,  characters,  Ae. 

PAL.SONTOL'OGY,  that  branch  oftlie 
science  of  geology  which  embraces  the 
study  of  fossil  remains,  whether  of  ani* 
mal  or  vesetable  origin. 

FALiESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
publie  building,  where  the  youth  cxerciaod 
themselves  in  wrestling,  running,  plnyiug 
at  quoits,  &c.  Some  say  the  paUutra  sou- 
sisted  both  of  a  college  and  an  academy, 
the  one  for  exercises  of  the  mind,  the  ether 
four  those  of  the  body ;  but  nmst  auiltors 
describe  the  palsstraas  a  mere  academy 
for  bodily  exercises. 

PALANQUIN',  o  rt 

of  litter  or  covered  to 

East  Indies,  and  bo  r4 

four  porters,  called  n 

are  attached  to  it,  h 

other.    They  are  u  a 

bed  and  cushions,  i  u 

be  dropped  when  t!  id 

to  sleep.    The  moti  a- 

veiling,  in  this  way 

PALA'aiA.inan  r- 

formed  by  the  Bom  re 

them  in  all  their  ne< 

PAL'ATE,  in  ana  it 

and  inner  part  of  t„«  .^ — ...     ....  ,s"~»la 

in  this  part  of  the  mouth  secrete  a  mucous 
fiuid,  which  lubricates  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  facilitates  deglutition.  Otam 
palati,  are  two  bones  situated  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  tlie  arch  of  the  palate,  between 
the  pterygoide  apophysis,  and  the  oaaa 
maxillaria,  and  running  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  nasnl  fossa:  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
each  orbit.  Their  uses  are  first  to  form  the 
palate,  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  sinus ; 
secondly,  to  sustain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula:  and  thirdly,  to  assist  in 
the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

PAL'ATINE,  an  epithet  applied  origin- 
ally to  persons  holding  an  office  or  employ- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign ;  henee  it 
imports — possessing  royal  privileges,  as  the 
counties  paUUime  of  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Durham,  which  have  particular  juria- 

dictions. On  the  continent  a  pmlatim,  or 

count  palatine,  is  a  person  delegated  by  a 
princa  to  hold  courts  of  justiee  in  a  peo- 
vtnce,  or  one  who  has  a  palace  and  a  court 
of  justice  in  his  own  house.  All  the  prineea 
of  the  German  empire  were  originallf  ser- 
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vants  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  coarse  of 
time  they  acquired  independent  authority, 
and  seeured  that  authority  to  their  heirs : 
amouK  these  was  the  count-palatine,  or  of 
the  palace,  in  the  German  language  deno- 
minated the  ffaltaraf.  This  ofQcer  was  a 
president  who  decided  upon  appeals  made 
.to  the  emperor  himself,  irom  the  judgment 
of  proTincial  courts.  All  titles,  except  that 
of  lord,  which  is  complimentary,  and  be- 
longed to  territory,  were  originally  official, 
as  are  those  of  judge,  general,  &c.  at  this 
dBy.  When  Cliarlemagne  had  extended 
the  German  empire,  he  sent  persons  to  ad- 
mtniater  government  in  the  provinces,  un- 
der the  title  of  dukes ;  officers,  probably, 
whose  duty  was  partlv  military,  whence 
their  denominatiim,  which  is  synon/moos 
with  that  of  leaders,  or  {generals ;  under  the 
dukes,  justice  was  distributed  in  each  dis- 
trict of  the  province  by  a  cornea,  count  or 
earl,  called  in  the  German  graf,  and  in  the 
Saxon  end  English,  gerifa,  greve,  revt,  or 
thaiff;  from  these  courts  lay  the  appeals 
already  menHoned. 

PALE,  a  Httle  pointed  stake  or  piece  of 
wood,  used  in  fencing,  inclosing,  &c.-^ 
The  pale  was  an  instrument  of  punishment 
and  execution  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  still  continues  so  among  the  Turks. 
Hence,  empaling,  the  passing  a  sharp  pale 

or  stake  upwards  through  the  body 

Pale,  in  heraldry,  ooe  of  the  honourable 
ordinariea  of  an  escutcheon  ;  being  the  re- 
presentation of  a  pale  or  stake  placed  up- 
right. 

FALEA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  chaffy,  or  resembling  chaff;  as,  a  palea- 
«eotts  pappus. 

PALEOL'OGT,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
antiquities,  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
things. 

PALISADES  or  PALISADOES,  in  for- 
tificatioB,  an  enclosure  of  stakes,  or  posts 
sharpened  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
used  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  Qjpen  forts, 
&c.  Thev  were  sometimes  so  ordered  that 
they  would  turn  up  and  down  as  occasion 
required,  and  mignt  be  bidden  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy  until  he  came  to  the 
attack. 

PAL'INDROME,  in  composition,  a 
verse  or  line  which  reads  the  same  either 
forwards  or  backwards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan — Signa  te,  tigna, 
iemere  me  langit  et  angi*  (cross  thyself, 
cross  thyself,  you  touch  and  torment  me  in 
vain);  or,  Roaia  tibi  tubito  ntotibua  ibit 
amor. 

PALINGBN'EST,  a  term  used  by  ento 
mologists  to  designate  the  transitions  from 
one  state  into  another,  observed  with  in- 
sects, and  in  each  of  which  the  insect  ap- 
pears in  a  totally  diflferent  form.  It  is 
Greek  for  regeneratton. 

PAL'INODE,  or  PAL'INODT,  arecan- 
tation,  partieularlv  a  poetical  one,  of  any 
thing  dishonourable  or  false  uttered  against 
another  person. 

PALISSE',  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a 
range  of  palisades  before  a  fortification,  re- 
presented on  a  fesse,  rising  up  ai  coasider- 


able  height,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALL,  m  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross  repre- 
senting the  jiaZ/tum,  or  archiepiscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Borne  to  the  metropolitan 
bishops. 

PALliA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  kind  of 
mantle  or  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Bo- 
man  females,  part  of  which  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  held  fast  undar 
the  arm.    Tragic  actors  also  wore  the  pmllm. 

PALLA  DIUM,  a  Trojan  statue  of  tbe 
goddess  Pallas,  which  represented  her  as 
sitting  with  a  snear  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  a  distaff  or  spindle.  On  this 
statue  the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed  to 
depend;  for  while  they  retained  this  sacred 
image,  it  had  been  given  out  it  was  l>elieved 
Troy  would  be  invincible.  Uence  anything 
that  affords  effecttial  protection  and  security 
is  by  us  deemed  a  paUadium  ;  as,  the  trial  by 
jury  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights.—— 
Palladium,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  found  in 
very  small  grains,  of  a  steel  gray  colour  and 
fibrous  structure,  associated  with  platina 
ore  or  fouud  in  auriferous  sand.  It  » infn> 
sible  by  ordinary  heat,  and  when  native  is 
alloyed  with  a  little  platina  and  iridium. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable ;  in  hard" 
ness  superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  possessed 
of  a  specific  gravitjr  of  11*8.  On  exposure 
to  a  strong  heat,  its  surface  undergoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue;  but  if  touched, 
while  hot,  with  a  small  piece  of  sulphur,  it 
runs  like  sine. 

PAL'LET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval 
tablet  of  wood  or  ivory,  on  which  a  painter 
places  the  several  colours  he  has  occasion 
to  use.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the  co- 
lours on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required. 
It  i^  held  by  putting  the  thumb  through 

a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  it. ^Among 

potters,  crucible  makers,  &c.  a  wooden  in  - 


strument  for  forming,  heatiny^  and  round- 

■    ,   ■    ■         "    . Ai 

takingupi  

and  to  apply  and  extend  them. 


>mong  gilders,  a  tool 
the  gold  leaf  from  the  cushion. 


ing  their  works.- 
for    '     -   ,    '    ^ 

..  .  -Among 
mariners,  a  partition  in  a  hold. In  he- 
raldry, the  diminutive  of  ihepale,  being  one 
halfof  its  breadth. 

PAL'LETS.  in  taechanics,  levers  in  clocks 
and  watches,  connected  with  tbe  pendulum 
<nr  balance,  which  receive  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  wheeL 

PAL'LIUM,  an  upper  aarment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the 
Bomans.  Each  of  these  was  so  pecuUar 
to  the  resptcctive  nations,  that  Paltiatua  is 
used  to  signify  a  Greek,  and  Togatiu  a 
Boman.— — Pamiim,  or  Pall,  also  the  wool- 
len mantle  which  the  Bbman  emperors  were 
accustomed,  from  the  fourth  centurv,  to 
send  to  the  patriarohs  and  primates  of  the 
empire,  and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of 
ecdesiastical  dignity.  Since  the  13th  cen- 
tury it  has  consisted  of  a  white  woollen 
band  or  fillet,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments; one  band  hanging  over  the  back, 
and  another  over  the  breast,  and  both  orna- 
mented with  a  red  chaplet. 

PALL -MALL,  or  PALLE  MAILLE,  an 
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NANKEEN*,  or  NANKIN*,  a  aort  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  a  finn  texture,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Naukinff,  in  China,  where  it  wa« 
originally  manafttctnred.  It  is  now  imiuted 
in  most  other  countries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woren;  but  Bone  is  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  (^ossypnim  re%iosiiai)  being 
reddish,  while  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
dTC  to  fi^  it  the  proper  hue. 

NAPHTHA,  or  ROCK  OIL,  in  minera- 
logy, one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens issuing  from  the  earth,  of  a  light 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  found  on 
the  borders  <^  springs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  8ea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a  bitu- 
minous smell,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  and  is  so  light  aa  to  float  on  the 
water.    It  rises  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and 


oxygen  explodes  it  by  t 


e  heat  of  the 


NAPHTHALINE,  a  white  crystaKiable 
substance  which  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation from  coal  tar.  It  is  a  bicarburet  of 
hydrosren,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 

NAPLES  YEL'LOW,  a  fine  yellow  pig- 
ment,  employed  not  only  in  oil  painting,  hut 
also  for  pnvelain  and  enamel.  It  has  a 
fresh,  brilliant,  rich  hue.  Of  late  years 
chromate  of  lead  has  very  ranch  superseded 
its  use. 

NARCIS'SUS,  in  botany,  the  Daffodil ;  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  6  Hexandria,  order  1 
Monoff]fnia.  The  narcissus  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or  white. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous  rooted  tribe,  pe- 
rennial in  root,  but  with  annual  leares  and 
flower-stalks.  The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  cousistini^  of  six  petaloid  di- 
Tisions,  while  the  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with 
the  margin  entire,  or  variously  indiented,  in 
the  diflierent  species.  On  this  cup  depends 
much  of  the  beautv  of  these  flowers. 

NARCOTICS,  in  medidne,  soporifierouB 
medicines,  which  by  causing  stupefaction 
take  away  the  sense  of  pain.  The  elements 
by  which  narcotics  act,  are  of  a  highly  vo- 
latile and  penetrating  nature,  since  they 
deeplv  insinuate  themselves  Uke  a  vapour 
into  the  pores  of  the  membranes  and  nerves, 
and  by  insensible  degrees  deprive  the  solids 
of  their  tone  and  motion. 

NAR'COTINE,  in  chemistry,  the  pure 
narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NAED,  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil,  with  which 
the  ancients  used  to  anoint  themselves  at 
their  feasts. 

NAR'WAL,  or  NAR'WHAL,  in  zoology, 
the  Monodon  monoeeroa,  a  cetaceous  animal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  sometimes  at- 
taining the  length  of  fifty  feet.  When 
young  it  has  two  teeth  or  horns,  bat  when 
old  it  has  but  one,  which  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  spiral.  It  is  sometimes, 
frx>m  this  circumstance,  called  the  «ea- 
unieom. 

NASTURTIUM,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  (tenus  Tropmolum.    * 

NATA'LIS,  or  Natalis  Dibs,  properly 
signifies  a  birth-day ;  but  it  was  used  by 
thie  ancients  more  particularly  to  signii^ 


the  feast  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-dav  of  an  empenn-:  hence  in  time 
it  served  to  denote  any  sort  of  feast ;  and 
the  primitive  Christians  used  it  in  this 
sense. 

NATI VTTT,  the  day  of  a  person's  birth. 
The  word  natirity  is  chiefly  used  in  speric- 
ing  of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  &c  But  when  we  say  (A«  Nm- 
tivitp,  h  is  understood  to  mean  thirt  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christmas  Daf. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  a  sum  borrawedby 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  existing 
taxes,  which  stand  ple^^;ed  to  the  Iradcr 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  sum 
borrowed.  Thus,  at  the  Revolation,  far 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  unpopular  taxa- 
tion, the  En^sh  government  borrowed,  on 
the  credit  of  the  existing  taxes,  of  a  earn- 
pany.  then  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and,  as  the  system 
vras  fouud  convenient,  this  debt  inoeased. 
By  the  following  statement,  theipngreaaive 
increase  of  the  National  Debt  appears  at 
the  following  political  eras,  thus  :->At  the 
Revolution,  m  16SS,  it  was  664463I.  ,•  at  die 
accession  of  Q.  Anne,  in  1703.  l6,S94^ViL; 
at  the  accession  of  Getwge  I.,  in  1714, 
54,145.363/. ;  at  the  accession  of  George  II., 
in  1727,  B2,09i,23SL:  at  the  comraeneanent 
of  the  American  War,  in  1775. 128,583,6351.; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
2S8,48437(X.;  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Renrfutionary  Wmt,  in  1793. 
339.35U.1-48I. ;  at  the  concInsioB  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  699,315,5611.; 
on  January  5th,  1817,  when  the  Bnf^idi 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated, 
848.382,477^^    In  the  24  years  from  1798  to 

1816,  both-ndusive,  the  national  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  derived  firom 
taxes,  b^  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  which  were  converted  into 
a  national  annuity  aeeonnt,  or  in  nsore 
IMpular  language  fbrmed  pert  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  the  rate  of  about  601.  fbr  SI. 
of  the  annuity;  but  nnce  Januuy  5th, 

1817,  the  income  derived  from  taxes  yearly 
exceeding  the  expenditure,  the  savings, 
with  other  sums,  were  applied  to  the  re- 
purchase of  the  annuities  created  during 
the  said  24  years,  at  rates  varying  from 
7W.  19«.  3d.  to  94L  Z$.  6d.,  so  as  to  take  an 
average  rate  of  601.  per  cent. 

NATROLITB,  in  minfralogy,  a  variety 
of  xeolite,  so  called  by  Klaproth  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  sooa  it  containa. 

NATRON,  in  chemistrv,  native  earbon* 
ate  of  soda,  or  mineral  alkalL  It  is  ootti- 
mon  in  Egypt ;  and  in  Mexico  and  C<duinbia 
there  are  several  natron  lakes,  flrem  the 
bottom  of  which  native  mineral  natron  is 
dug  up. 

NATTRAL,  pertaining  to  nature  i  thus 
we  speak  of  the  natural  growth  of  animals 
or  plants.— —JVafarol  orders,  in  the  botanic 
system,  a  classification  of  plants  ^fiewnt 
from  the  sexual,  founded  on  general  com- 
mon characters.-^— iVafMral  eUut,  an  as- 
semblage of  several  genera  of  ]riants,  agree  • 
ing  in  their  parts  of  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities. In  music,  «a- 
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ancient  fcame,  in  which  an  iron  ball  was 
•truck  with  a  mallet  through  a  ring  or  arch 
of  iron.  It  was  formerly  practised  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
street  called  Pall-MaU,  (pronounced  Pell- 
Mdl). 

FALH,  in  botany,  the  name  of  many  spe- 
cies of  plants,  bat  particularly  of  the  date- 
tree  or  great  palm,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  patnu  are  the  pride  of  tropical 
climates,  and  contribute  nreatly  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the 
TCRetation  of  those  regions.  Their  straight 
and  loftv  branching  trunks,  crowned  at  the 
summit  oy  a  tuft  of  large  radiating  leaves  or 
frtmds.  gives  them  an  aspect  entirely  unique^ 
and  far  surpassing  that  of  other  trees  in 
majesty.  They  belong  to  the  monocotyled- 
onous  division  of  plants,  and  have  tbeir 
parts  arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six 
divisions :  the  stamens  are  six  in  number } 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  a  berrjr  or  drupes 
composed  of  a  substance  sometimes  hard 
and  scalv.  but  more  often  fleshy,  or  fibrous, 
surrounding  a  one-seeded  nut.  Though 
sometimes  grou'iug  to  a  Ter^  great  height, 
in  other  species  the  stem  rises  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  the  palms  may 
be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and 
the  date,  the  last  of  which  sometimes  grows 
to  the  height  of  100  feet^ ^In  Con^  the 


a  strap  passed  round  his  back,  and  a  rope 
round  his  feet,  and  braises  the  part  between 
two  flat  pieces  of  stick;  this  is  done  for 
three  saccessive  mornings,  and  on  each  of 
the  four  following,  he  cuts  a  thin  slice  ttwn. 
the  top  to  prevent  the  spatha  from  burst- 
ing. On  the  eighth  morning  a  clear  sweet 
liquor  beg^s  toflowfirom  the  wound,  which 
is  then  collected. Palm,  an  ancent  mea- 
sure, taken  from  the  extent  of  the  hand* 
The  areat  palm,  or  length  of  the  hand,  was 
equal  to  about  eight  inches  and  a  half;  th« 
tmall  palm,  or  breadth  of  the  hand,  about 
three  inches.  The  MOileiii  j>«/»i  is  diflferent  in 

different  places. Palm,  the  broad  triangu* 

lor  part  of  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  t  he  arms. 

PAL'MiE,  the  25th  class  of  the  Linniean 

STStem  of  plants,  consiscing  of  trees  and 

shrubs  with  a  stem  beariiii<  leaves  at  the 


top,  being  the  most  magnificent 
o£  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

PAL'MATED,  resembling  the  shape  of  ths 
hand :  in  botany,  wc  say  palmated  leaves,  Ac. 

PALM'EIl,  a  pilgrim  who  returned  firoin 
the  Holy  Land,  bearing  branches  of  palnai 
he  was  distinguished  from  other  piliprima 
by  his  profession  of  poverty,  and  living  oa 
alms  as  he  travelled. 

PALMETTO,  or  CABBAOfi -TREB,  in 
bouny,  a  species  of  palm  growing  in  th« 
southern  states  of  America,  and  attaining  ,  ' 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  sum-  :  i 
mit  of  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  toft  of  i  j 
large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length  < 
and  breadth  from  one  to  five  leet.  and  sup*     • 

Erted  on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  it  a  j 
autiful  and  majestic  appearance.  Before  '  | 
these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are  folded  ; 
like  a  fan;  at  their  base  and  in  tbe  centre  ,  I 
of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces  of  a  , 
white,compact,and  tender  substance,  which  ; 
is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  somewhat  i 
resembles  the  eabbsge  in  taste,  but  ia  ' 
neither  highly  nutritious  nor  particularly  j 
agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended  with 
the  death  of  the  tree.  t  , 

PAL'MIFEDKS,  in  ornithology,  web-  | 
footed  birds.  [  j 

PALM'ISTRT,  a  mode  of  telling  fortunes  | 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand  ;  a  trick  of  impoa-  .  I 
ture  much  practised  by  gypsies.  I  i 

PALM  OIL  TUBE,  a  tree  of  South  Ame-  '   , 
riea,  from  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  a  rich 
oil  is  obtained.  I   i 

PALM  SUN'DAT,  the  sixth  Sunday  w 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter,  commemora-  |  i 
tive  of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches  were 
strewed  in  the  way. 

PALM-WINE,  a  liquor  obtained  in  the 
Bast  Indies  by  the  incision  of  a  species  of 
tbe  palm.    It  is  there  called  toddjf. 

PALM'-WOBM,  inentemology,  an  insect 
in  America*  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
extremely  swift  in  its  motion,  having  an  in- 
credible number  of  feet,  and  two  claws  at 
the  head  and  taU.  with  whieh  it  «-oandsand 
poisons  persons,  though  not  fatally. 

PAL'NINE,a  white  substance  resembling 
wax  when  first  obtained,  but  which  hardens 
by  being  kept,  and  assumes  a  resinous  ap. 
pearance.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
snH  saponifies  with  potash  ley. 

FAL'ST,  or  PARALT8IS,  in  medieme.  a 
narvous  disease,  known  by  the  loss  or  de- 
ftet  of  the  power  of  voluntary  mnaculaif 
motion  in  the  whole  body,  or  ia  a  partim* 
lar  part.  It  appears  under  different  format 
it  may  be  a  loss  of  the  power  of  motkm 
without  a  loss  of  sensation,  or  a  loss  of 
sensation  vrithout  loss  of  motion*  or  a  loss 
of  both.  Sometimes  it  attadca  tbe  whole 
system ;  at  others,  it  affects  one  side  of  the 
body,  when  it  is  called  kemipUgimt  and  at 
other  times  a  single  member  only  isaffeet- 
ed.  A  paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  at- 
tended with  immediate  death. 

PA'LY,  or  paltwaya,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  eqoal 
parts,  by  perpendicuUr  lines  from  top  to 
bottom. 
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PAM'PBROS,  violent  winds  ao  called, 
wbieh  oorae  (Vom  the  we«t  or  south-west, 
and,  sweeping  orer  those  vast  plains,  or  | 
f*Mfli|W«k  in  the'  southern,  parts  of  Buenoa 
Ayrtts,  often  do  much  injury  on  the  coasts. 

PANA'DA,  or  PANA'DO,  a  diet  consist- 
ing  of  bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  consist- 
enoe  of  palp  and  sweetened 

PANATHENilS'A,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  ancient  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of 
Minenra,  who  was  theprotectress  of  Athens, 
and  called  Athena.  There  were  two  solera- 
nities  of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  oreaterpanufketuMi,  and  celebrated  once 
hi  five  years.  These  were  distinf^shed 
tmta  the  test  (which  were  celebrated  every 
third  year)  not  only  by  their  greater  splea- 
door  and  loncer  eontinoance.  bat  partieu- 
burly  by  the  snlnnn  procession,  in  whieb  the 
pepttu,  a  sacred  canncnt.  consecrated  by 
'  ^  -  -indw  ' 
roll. 
Acropolis  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 


young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool,  era- 
Dtoidered  wHb 


old,  was  carried  fh>m  the 


whose  ivory  atatae  was  covered  vrith  it. 
This  fintival  was  so  holy,  that  criminals 
were  released  from  the  prisons  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  cdebration,  and  men  of  distin- 
guished merit  were  rewarded  with   gold 


PANCBATIUM,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  exercise,  which  consisted  of  wrest- 
ling and  boxing.  In  these  contests  it  was 
customary  for  the  weaker  party,  when  he 
found  himself  pressed  by  his  adversary,  to 
ftU  down,  and  fight  rolling  on  the  ground. 

FAN'CREAS,  in  anatomy,  a  flat  glandn- 
hor  viscuB  of  the  abdomen ;  in  animals  called 
tkt  MOtetbrtad,  It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva, 
and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum. 

PAN'DEOTS,  the  name  of  a  volume  of 
the  chri!  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian. 

PANTJIT,  or  PUN'DIT.  a  learned  Brab- 
min ;  or  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  sciences,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country. 

PAIVBL,  in  law,  a  schedule  or  roll  of 
parchment  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sherilT.  Jsi- 
panelHnff  a  jury,  is  returning  their  names 

in  such  schedule. Ptmel,  im  joinery,  a 

square  of  thin  wood,  fhtmed  or  groovea  in 
a  large  piece  between  two  upright  pieces 
and  two  eresa  pieees,  as  the  ^oaei  of  a  door. 

PAIflC,  m  ill-grounded  terror  inspired 
b^  tha  misapftebension  of  danger.  The 
origiaof  Iheword  is  said  to  be  derived  firom 
Fan,  one  af  tbe  oaptains  of  Bacchus,  who 
wkk  a  fair  bicb  routed  a  numerous  army, 
by  a  Boisa  wbiefa  his  soldiers  raised  in  a 
roeky  valleyjfavoured  with  a  great  number 
ofaehooa.  Henae  all  ill-grouuded  fears  have 
been  -called  pmnit  temn. 
'  FAN'ICLB,  in  botanr,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
cence IB  which  the  flowers  and  firuits  are 
scattered  on  peduncles  variously  subdivided, 
as  in  oats,  and  aeme  of  the  grasses. 

PAN'ICVM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
dass  3  Triandrim,  or  3  Digpnia.  The  spe- 
eies  are  annuals,  and  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  panic-grass. 

PAN'NAGE,  in  law,  the  feeding  of  swine 


upon  matt  In  woods;  also  the  money  paid 
for  the  license  of  having  pannage. 

PANNICULU8  CAENCSOS,  in  com- 
parative  anatomy,  a  robust  fleshy  tunic,  situ- 
ated in  beasts  between  the  tunic  and  the 
fiit ;  by  means  of  which  they  CSn  move  their 
skin  in  whole  or  part :  it  is  idtogether  want- 
ing in  the  human  frame. 

PANORA'BfA,  a  circular  picture  on  a 
tery  large  scale,  fixed  around  a  room  parti- 
cnliuiy  constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
flrom  the  centre  a  spectator  may  have  a  com- 
plete viev^  <^f  the  obiects  represented.  This 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivance 
was  invented,  in  17S7,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
ker, an  Englishman,  and  maybe  considered 
aa  the  triumph  of  perspective.  The  artist, 
firom  a  high  point,  must  take  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  wnole  surrounding  eountrv,  as 
»r  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  repre- 
sentation and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas, 
and  the  delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the 
manner  in  whidi  the  light  is  admitted. 
The  dioramn  was  invented  in  Prance,  and 
differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  being 
flat  instead  of  circular,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting only  a  particular  view,  like  any  other 
painting,  in  front  of  you,  and  not  all  uound. 
[See  DioBAUA.1 

PAYiTALOON',  a  species  of  close  long 
trowsers  extending  to  the  heels,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Irish  very  an- 
ciently wore  trowsers  of  this  description; 
and  that  Louis  XIII.  is  the  first  who  ap- 
pears with  what  we  now  call  breeehet. A 

buffoon  in  pantomimes. 

PANTBCH'HICON.  a  repository  or  ware- 
house where  every  kind  of  workmanship  is 
exposed  for  sale. 

Pantheism,  a  philosophical  species 
of  idolatry  which  maintains  that  the  nni« 
is  the  supreme  God. — Some  persons, 
rer,  have  also  applied  the  wtm  pan- 
tkritm  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  accord- 
ing to  which  God's  spirit  not  only  pervades 
every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives  through 
Um  and  in  him,  and  there  is  nothing  with- 
out him  (Jett  xviL  27  et  seq.;  Bphea.  iv.  6). 

PANTHB'ON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
temi^e  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to  all 
tiw  neatheu  deities.  It  was  built  on  the 
CsaqMw  Jfer^nis,  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law 
to  Augustus;  but  is  now  converted  into 
a  dturch  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  all  the  martyrs.  It  is,  however,  called 
tbe  refaiuld,  on  account  of  its  form,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Rome.  The 
well-preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a 
later  period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  cnn 
sisM  of  sixteen  eolnmns  of  oriental  granite, 
each  of  which  is  15  feet  in  circumference. 
Tbe  interior  was  formeriy  adorned  with  the 
DKMt  beautiful  statues  of  tbe  various  deities, 
but  they  were  removed  by  Constantine  to 
ConstanUnople;  at  present  there  are  in  the 
eight  niches,  eight  fine  columns,  placed 
there  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  What  is  very 
remaricable,  and  shows  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  at  Rome,  is,  that  the  en- 
trance is  now  twdve  steps  below,  though 
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heretofore  it  wu  twelve  ttepa  abora  tlie 
surface  of  the  grouDd. 

PANTHER  (feli*  p^rdusj,  in  toologr.  a 
fierce,  ferodoua  quadruped,  of  the  use  of  a 
large  dog,  with  short  Lair,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  diversified  with  roundish  black  spots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  has  the  general 
habits  of  the  leopard. 

PANTOGBAFH.  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of 
drawing  or  desira. 

PANTOM'BTEB*  an  instrument  used  to 
take  all  sorts  of  angles  distances,  and  ele- 
vations. 

PANTOMIME,  in  the  modem  drama^  a 
mimic  representation  by  gestures,  actions, 
and  various  kinds  of  tricks  performed  by 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the  hero  and 
heroin^  assisted  by  Pantaloon  and  his 
down.— —Poafomimc*,  among  the  andents, 
wertf  persons  who  could  imitate  all  kinds  of 
actions  and  characters  by  ugns  and  gestures. 
Scaliger  supposes  they  were  first  introduced 
upon  the  stage  to  succeed  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  apish 
postures  and  antic  dinces.  In  after  times 
their  interludes  became  distinct  entertain- 
ments, and  were  separately  exhibited. 

PAPAW  feariea  papaya),  a  tree  grovring 
in  warm  climates  to  the  height  of  18  or  30 
feet,  with  a  soft  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
nearly  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  issue  on 
every  side  on  long  foot-stalks.  Between  the 
leaves  grow  the  fiower  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  sise  of  a  melon.  The  juice  is  acrid, 
aud  milky,  but  the  fruit  when  boiled  is 
eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables ;  yet, 
when  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  the 
fruit  is  entirely  worthless. 

PA'P£B»  a  substance  formed  into  thin 
sheets,  on  which  letters  and  figpires  are 
written  or  priuted.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  pappnu,  the  leaves  of  which  plant 
originally  served  the  Egyptians  and  oer- 
titin  other  nations  for  writing  on.  Chi> 
nese  paper  is  of  various  kinds,  as  of  the 
rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  especiallv  of  the  mul- 
berry, the  elm,  the  bamboo,  and  the  cotttm- 
tree.  Cotton  is  also  used  by  us  to  an  im- 
men«e  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  p^per ; 
but  that  which  is  made  from  linen  is  by  fiur 
the  best  and  most  durable.  Paper  is  distin- 
guished as  to  its  use  into  writing  paper,^ 
drawing  paper,  cartridge  paper,  copy,  chan* 
eery,  &c ;  as  to  iu  site  into  foolscap,  posV 
crown,  demy,  medium,  royal,  imperial,  &c. 
Paper  is  made  either  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  perhaps  none  of  the  useful 
arts  have  received  more  attention  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  paper 
manufacture.  In  respect  to  whiteness,  fine- 
ness, and  firmness,  the  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land excels  all  other:  though  the  French 
manufacture  some  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
while  the  Italians  and  Germans  are  noted 
more  fur  the  durability  of  their  paper,  than 
fur  its  tiiiencss. Improved  method  qf  mak- 
ing Paiter  by  the  aid  ttf  mackinery:  "No- 
thing," siiy*  Dr.  Ure,  "places  in  a  more  . 
strikiiiR  light  the'  vast  improvement  wliich  : 
has  taken  place  iu  all  the  incchauical  arts  i 
of  England  since  the  era  of  Arkwri^ht,  tirnn  j 


the  condition  of  our  paper-machine  facto- 
ries now,  compared  with  those  on  the  roti- 
tinent.  Almost  every  good  automatic  paper 
mechanism  at  present  mounted  in  FraMre, 
Germany.  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden^ 
and  the  United  States,  has  either  been  mmie 
in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these 
countries,  or  has  been  constructed  in  them 
closely  upon  the  English  models."  I  tic  not 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
the  minutiK  of  detail  in  machinery  or  ma- 
nufactures. Generally  speaking,  as  in  this 
case,  they  would  occupy  mfioitely  too  great 
a  portion  ot  otir  space;  but  it  would  be 
remiss  in  lu  not  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
remarkable  features  which  the  inimitable 
paper-making  machinery  of  this  country 
presents,  as  well  as  to  state  its  origin.  In 
1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the 
pi^per  works  of  Essonae  in  France,  eon. 
trived  a  machine  to  make  paper  of  great 
siie>  by  a  continuous  motion,  and  obt^ned 
for  it  a  patent  for  15  years,  with  a  sum  of 
8000  franca  ttma  the  French  government, 
as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  This  invcn- 
tion  was  purchased  by  M.  l>idot,who  came 
over  vritk  it  to  England,  where  he  entered 
into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and 
working  it;  and  it  eventually  rame  into 
the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Fomdtinitf, 
extenuve  paper  makers  and  stationers,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Donkin,  a  young 
and  sealouB  mechanist,  made  wonderfid 
improvements  on  the  French  invention, 
ana  in  1808  produced  a  self-acting  cylin- 
drical tuachine,  with  rotatory  motmn,  for 
makmg  an  endless  web  of  paper  i  Many 
and  various  have  been  the  improvemenu 
introduced,  since  that  period,  by  the  aid  of 
most  ingenious  and  complicated  machinery, 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  John  Dickinson;  till  aC  lewgtk 
the  art  has  so  completely  trituni^ied  over 
evenr  difficulty,  that  a  continuous  stream 
of  fluid  pulp  is  now  passed  round  the  cy^ 
linders  with  unerring  precision,  and  not 
only  made  into  paper,  out  actually  dried, 
prttsed  smooth,  and  every  sepoate  sheet 
cut  round  the  edges,  in  the  brief  space  of 
five  minutes. 

PA'PER-MONBT,  or  PA'PER-CUR'. 
RBNCT,  bank  notes  or  bills  issued  by  the 
eredit  of  government,  and  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  ooin.  In  a  more  extea- 
sive  sense,  these  terms  may  denote  tdl  kinds 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exdumge. 

PA'PIER  LINGS  (Ftrnef).  a  kind  of  na- 
per  made  to  resemble  damask  and  other 
linen  so  cleverly,  that  it  is  impossihir,  vrith-^ 
out  examination,  to  detect  the  difference; 
and  even  to  the  touch,  the  articles  made 
firom  the  papimr  Umoe  are  very  muck  like 
linen,  and  can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to 
which  linen  is  applicable,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  those  in  which  strength 
and  durability  are  required. 

PAPIER  MACHE'  (Frtnek),  the  com- 
position of  which  superior  tea-trays,  muff- 
boxes,  and  many  other  light  and  elegant 
articles,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  toys,  &c.  are 
manufactured.  They  are  made  of  cuttings 
of  while  or  brown  piapcr,  boiled  iu  water. 
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and  beaten  in  a  mortar  till  therare  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then  boiled  with  a 
aohitioB  of  gum  arabic,  or  of  sice,  to  give 
eonsistency  to  the  paste,  which  is  after, 
wards  formed  into  different  shapes,  hj  press' 
ing  it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  sixe  and  lamp* 
Uack,  and  aftorvarda  ramished. 

PAPIL'IO,  in  entomology,  the  name  of  a 
tnbdiviston  of  the  insect  class,  when  in  their 
•aMyo,  or  third  state;  that  is,  when  they 
hate  wing*.  ETCry  fly  is  an  imago  i  but  a 
moth  is  called  pkmlttna,  and  a  butterflr  pa- 
pUio.  The  mast  natural  and  approved  dis- 
tingaishing  names  for  the  several  species  of 
insects  (which  are  called  the  trivial  names), 
are  taken  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
(ieedt  but  in  the  multitude  of  bmtterjiin  the 
propmtion  that  bekmg  to  extra-European 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  great,  and  their 
several  foods  so  little  known,  that  Liunsus 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  scheme  of 
nomenclature  ;  and  he  accordingly  divided 
them  into  sections  by  the  names  equites, 
IUUemiH,tUtnai,n9mpkalet,asidpl«bn.  The 
individuals  of  the  section  of  equite*  have 
their  nantes  from  the  Trojan  history ;  those 
of  that  of  the  heliconii  from  the  Muses ;  the 
dmnai  from  the  children  of  Danaus;  the 
Mfmphalt9  from  the  nymphs  of  auti<}uity ; 
and  the  plebii  from  the  celebrated  ancients. 
In  deaoribing  the  pt^lio  it  will  be  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  division  of 
the  liinncan  genus,  vis.  the  equitet.  One 
of  tha  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cir< 
cnmatances  connected  with  this  beautiful 
class  is  their  series  of  transftHrmations  be- 
fore reaching  a  perfect  state.  The  female 
btttteriy  lays  a  great  quantity  of  eggs,  which 
produce  caterpUlars ;  these,  after  a  short 
life,  assume  a  new  form,  and  become  chry> 
Mdides— "the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  These  chrysa- 
lides, or  insect  prisons,  are  attached  in  va- 
noua  ways,  and  are  of  different  forms ;  but 
within  the  cell  or  covering,  of  whatever  it 
may  be  composed,  the  disgusting  caterpillar 
bemmies  the  brilliant  butterfly.  A  single 
female  insect,  in  its  perfect  state,  produces 
several  hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  increase 
is  checked  by  a  host  of  enemies.  A  single 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated,  will  de- 
stroy upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a  week ; 
and  great  numbers  are  also  killed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fly,  vrhich  deposits  iu  ergs  in  the 
caterpillar,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  larvn 
feed  on  the  body  thrt  protected  them. 

PAPIL'L^  the  nipple  of  the  breast,  and 
terminaticms  of  the  nerves  in  that  form 
which  constitutes  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
the  true  skin,  and  of  taste. 

PAPIL10NA'CE£,  the  32d  Linnnan  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  with  flowers  resem- 
bling the  butterfly's  wings,  as  the  pea,  &c. 

PAPILIONA'CKOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet  for  the  corolla  of  plants  which  have 
the  •hape  of  a  butterfly,  such  as  that  of  the 
pea.  Tne  papilionaceous  corolla  is  usually 
four-petaled,  having  an  upper  spreading  pe- 
tal, called  the  banner,  two  side  petals  called 
wina$,  and  a  lower  petal  called  the  keet. 

PAPILLA'RUM  PKOCES'SUS,  in  ana- 


tomy, the  extremities  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 
fibres  that  pass  through  the  m  eribri/orme. 

PAPILLAEY,  orPAP'lLLOUS.  pertain- 

ing  to  or  resembling  a  nipple. Papillose, 

in  ootany,  covered  with  fleshy  dots  or  points, 
or  with  so  A  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

PATIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  a  Roman  catholic.  Hence  papistry, 
papistical,  &c. 

PAPPOOS',  the  name  given  to  a  young 
child  by  the  natives  of  New  England. 

PAR  VA'GUM,  in  anatomy,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nen-es. 

PAPPUS,  in  botany,  thistledown,  a  sort 
of  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with  which  many 
seeds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
semination. A  seed  surmounted  bv  a  pap- 
pus resembles  a  shuttle-cock,  so  that  it  is 
naturally  formed  for  flying,  and  for  being 
transported  by  the  wind  to  a  very  consider, 
able  distance  from  its  parent  plant.  By 
this  contrivance  of  nature  the  dandelion, 
groundsel,  &c.  are  disseminated  and  self- 
sown  in  places  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  never  existed. 

PAFUL^,  in  medicine,  little  blisters, 
pimples,  or  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

PAPULOSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  Ific.  envered  with  vesicular  points  or 
with  little  bli»<ters. 

PAPYROG'RAPHT,  a  lately-invented  art, 
which  consists  of  taking  impressions  from 
a  kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a  calca- 
reous substance  (called  lithographic  paper), 
in  the  same  manner  as  stones  are  used  in 
the  process  of  lithography. 

PAPY'RUS  (evperus  papvnu  of  Lin- 
naeus),  an  Bfcyptian  sedge-like  plant,  or  reed 
^ss,  which  has  acquired  an  immortal  fame 
in  conse<)ttence  of  its  leaves  having  furnished 
the  ancients  with  paper.  It  grows  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt  or  in  the  stagnant  places 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and  in 
thickness  about  four  or  five  inches;  its 
stem,  which  is  triangular  and  tapering,  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  tenuir.ated 
by  a  compound,  wide  spreading,  and  beau- 
tiful umml,  which  is  surrounded  with  nn 
involucre  composed  of  eight  large  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  uses  of  the  papyrus 
were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
making  of  paper.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  wnere  it  grows,  even  to  this  day, 
manufacture  it  into  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and 
sometimes  wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made 
by  weavin|r  the  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a  res»- 
nous  substance  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
water. 

PAR  (Latin,  e^itaO.  in  commerce,  is  said 
of  any  two  things  equal  in  value ;  and  in 
money-affairs,  the  equality  of  one  kind  of 
money  or  property  with  another:  thus,  when 
100/.  stock  is  worth  exactly  100/.  specie,  the 
stock  is  said  to  be  at  par ;  that  is,  the  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  gjive  neither  more  nor 
less  of  the  commodity  with  which  he  parts, 
than  he  receives  of  that  which  he  acquires : 
■  the  equal 
country  and  another. 


thus,  too,  the  par  of  exchange  is  th 
value  of  money  in  one  country  and  a 
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In  the  exchange  of  money  with  fordfni  conn- 
tries,  the  penon  to  whom  a  bill  is  payable 
is  auppoeed  to  receive  the  same  value  as 
was  paid  to  the  drawer  by  the  remitter;  but 
this  IS  not  alwaTs  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  intrinaie  value  of  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  wiiioh  is  owing  to  the  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  exchange  among  the  seve- 
ral countries  and  great  trading  cities.  In 
fine^  bills  of  exehuige,  stocks,  &c  are  at 
pmr  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal  value; 
ub999  par  when  they  sell  for  more ;  and  de- 
tote  par  when  they  sell  for  less. 

PA'RA,  a  Turkish  coin;  verv  small  and 
thin,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  Turkish  piaster. 

PARTABLE,  a  &ble  <»  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  something  real  or  apparent  in 
life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn 
for  instruction.  Parables  are  certainly  a 
most  delicate  way  of  impressing  disagree* 
able  truths  on  Uie  mind,  and  in  many  cases 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  open  reproof, 
and  even  of  formal  lessons  of  morality :  thus 
Nathan  made  David  sensible  of  his  guilt 
by  a  parable;  and  thus  our  Saviour,  in  com- 
nliance  vrith  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
bad  a  kind  of  natural  genius  for  this  sort  of 
instruction,  spoke  firequently  in  parables, 
most  beautifully  constructed,  and  calculated 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  prqu- 
dices. 

PABAB'OLA,  in  conic  sections,  a  eurvi 
produced  by  cutting  a  cone  parallel  to  one 
of  its  sides,  and  having  at  such  section  cer- 
tain fixed  proportions ;  when  the  same  pro- 
portions govern  bodies  in  motion,  they  are 
said  to  describe  a  parabola,  and  this  is  theo- 
retically the  case  with  projectiles  from  the 

earth. Parabolie  J$jfmpt0tet  a  parabolic 

line  approaching  to  a  curve,  so  that  they 
never  meet ;  yet,  by  producing  both  indefi- 
nitely, their  distance  from  each  other  be- 
comes less  than  any  given  line. Parabola 

iforwi,  having  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

FABAB'OLE,  in  oratory,  similitude ;  com- 
parison. Hence,  jKira6oucal  instruction  or 
description. 

PARAB'OLISM,  in  algebra,  the  division 
of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a  known 
quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in 
the  first  term. 

PABAB'OLOID,  in  geometry,  a  parabo- 
lifonn  curve  whose  orcUnates  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  subtriplicate,  subquadrupucate, 
&C.  ratio  of  their  respective  abscissK.  An- 
other species  is  when  the  parameter,  multi- 
plied into  the  square  of  the  abscissas,  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate :  the  curve 
is  then  called  a  semi-cubical  paraboloid. 

PABACEL'SIAN,  a  name  given  to  a  phv- 
siciau  who  follows  the  practice  of  Paracel- 
sus, a  celebrated  Swiss  physician  and  alchy- 
mist  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  and  who  performed  many  extraor- 
dinary cures  by  means  totally  unknown  to 
the  genendity  of  medical  practitioners  of 
his  time. 

PABACENTRIC  MOTION,  in  astro- 
nomy, denotes  so  much  as  a  revolving  planet 
approaches  nearer  to.  or  iccedes  from,  tbo 
sun  or  centre  of  attraction. 


PARACHHONISM,  an  error  in  chnrao- 
lo8>7>  ^  which  an  event  is  related  as  having 
happened  later  than  its  true  date. 

PAR'ACHUTE,  in  aerostation,  a  machine 
or  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  lam  um- 
brella, calculated  to  break  the  fall  or  a  per- 
son in  descending  from  an  air-baUoon. 

PAB'ACLETE,  the  CowtftHee,  a  term  ap- 
plied  in  the  saored  vdume  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

PARACROSnC,  a  poetical  composition 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  %t%X  Terse 
should  contain  in  order  all  the  letters  with 
which  the  succeeding  verses  commence. 

PABTADIGM.  in  grammar,  an  exansple 
X)t  a  verb  conjugated  in  the  several  mooos, 
tenses,  and  persons. 

PAR'ADISE,  a  region  of  supreme  frliei^; 
generally  meaning  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  immedi- 
ately after  their  ereation.  Tlie  locality  of 
this  happy  spot  has  been  assigned  to 
places  the  most  opposite.  The  most  pro- 
liable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  situated  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  Euphrates  an4  Ti- 
gris, and  their  separation  t  Pison  and  Gilion 
being  braaehea  arising  from  them  after 
their  separation.    Arabia  DeseHa  waa  thr 


Ethiopia  mentioned  by  

hy  these  rivers;  and  Chusistaa,  in  Persia* 
anawers  to  the  land  of  Haviteh,  where  there 
was  gold,bdellinm,  the  onyx-stone,  &er^— - 
When  Christians  use  the  word,  they  vieao 
that  celestial  paradise,  or  plaee  of  Mire  and 
reflned  ddight  in  which  the  soma  of  the 
blessed  enioy  everlasting  happiness.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  tiic  Nev 
Testament:  our  Saviour  tdls  tiie  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  "TliiB  d^  shalt  thoa  be 
vrith  me  in  paradise  f  aAd  St.  Paul,  spenk- 
ing  of  himself  in  the  img^  person,  anys, 
"  f  knew  a  man  who  was  eauriit  up  into 
paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  Ibr  a  man  to  ntter." 

PABAOIB'EA,  or  BIRDS  OP  PABA- 
DI8E,  in  omitholocy,  a  genua  of  birds  be- 
longinr  to  the  order  Piem,  Hie  beak  is 
covered  with  a  bdt  or  eoUar  of  dovray  fee- 
there  at  the  base,  and  the  f^hera  on  tbe 
sides  are  very  lon^;  their  whole  phunage 
being  singular  and  sjilendid.  They  occur 
in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  various  parte 
of  India,  hut  are  supposed  to  be  originally 
natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  tail  oensiBta 
of  ten  feathers;  the  tvro  middle  ones,  end 
sometimes  more  in  several  of  the  speeiee, 
are  very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  tbe  baae 
and  tips.  The  legs  and  fieet  are  very  lar^ 
and  strong ;  they  nave  three  toea  forward, 
one  backward,  and  the  middle  connected  to 
the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  first  Joint.  Tbe 
whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately,  been 
very  imperfectly  known ;  few  cabinets  poa< 


scssing  more  than  one  species,  vis.  the 
rreater  or  common  bird  of  Paradise;  nor 
has  any  set  of  birds  given  rise  to  more  fk- 
hies,  the  various  tales  concerning  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  author;  such  as,  their 
never  touching  the  ground  from  their  birth 
to  death ;  living  wholly  on  the  dew;  beio^ 
produced  without  legs;  and  a  number  of 
other  stories  too  rimcitlous   to'  bimtion. 
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Tbaw  are  leveral  ipeeiea;  one  of  which, 
tis.  the  great  bird  ^  Paradise,  h  thus  de- 
scribed:— It  is  of  a  dnnamon  hoe;  crown 
luteoas;  throat  golden  green  or  yellow;  side 
feathers  Tery  long  and  floating ;  length,  from 
the  end  of  the  oill  to  the  end  of  the  real 
tail,  abost  twelve  Inches ;  but  to  the  end  of 
the  long  hypochondroid  feathers,  nearlv  two 
feet  This  species  is  found  in  the  Molucca 
islfuads,  and  those  round  New  Guinea.  They 
move  in  flights  of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a 
leader  above  the  rest,  and  preserve  their 
lidht  and  volaminoos  plumage  in  order,  by 
ahrays  flying  itfainst  the  wind.  The  pecu- 
liar length  ana  structure  of  their  feathers 
hinders  them  ftom  settling  in  high  winds 
on  trees;  and  w^hen  they  are  thrown  on  the 
grotmd  by  these  winds  they  cannot  rise 
again. 

PAB'ADOX,  in  philosophy,  a  tenet  or 
proposition  seemingly  absurd,  or  contrary 
to  received  opinion,  yet  true  in  fact. 

PAft'AGOGE  (Tpton.  paroffojw),  a  figure 
in  grammar  by  which  the  addition  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  made  to  the  end  of  a 
word. ¥arapoge,  in  anatomy,  a  term  sig- 
nifying that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another  which  is  discernible  in  their  arti- 
culation. 

PAR'AGON,  a  model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion implying  superior  excellence  or  per- 
fection; as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  elo- 
quence. 

PAB'AGRAM,  a  play  upon  words.  Hence 
puragramnMtitt,  an  appellation  for  a  pun- 
ster. 

PAB'AGBAPH.  any  section  or  portion  of 
a  writing  which  relates  to  a  particular  point, 
whether  consisting  of  one  sentence  or  many 
sentences.  Paragranhs  are  generally  dis- 
tinguiabed  by  a  brea!k  in  the  Imes;  or,  when 
a  great  quantity  of  print  is  intended  to  be 
coraprcased  in  a  small  space,  they  may  be 
scpacatcd  by  a  dash,  thus—-.  A  mira- 
graph  is  also  sometimes  marked  thus  \. 

PAEALEP-SIS,  or  PAR'ALEPSY, 
a  figure  in  rhetoric  bv  which  the  speaker 


Ereteoda  to  pass  by  wnat  at  the  same  time 
e  really  mentions. 
PARALIPOM'ENA,  in  matters  of  Utera- 


axis, 

wh— ^ 

pol 

ral 

th< 

wa 


onomr,  that  situation  of  the  earth's 
\,  in  Its 


tore,  denotes  a  supplement  of  things  omit- 
ted in  a  preceding  work. 

PAR' ALLAX,  in  astronomy,  the  diflference 
between  the  places  of  any  celestial  objects 
as  seen  from  the  siufaoe,  and  firom  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant. A*- 

ttual  Parallaa,  a  change  in  the  apparent 
•place  of  a  heavenly  body,  caused  by  iu  being 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  different  parts  of 
its  orbit  round  the  sun.  The  annual  paral- 
lax of  the  planets  is  considerable,  but  that 
of  the  fixed  stars  has  till  very  recently  been 
considered  as  altogether  imperceptible.  The 
following  information  is  gathered  from  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  :  *'  Parallax  qf  the 
Fixed  Stare— A  magnificent  conquest  has 
been  achieved  by  Professor  Bcesel,  of  Ko- 
nigsburg,  in  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
double  star.  No.  61,  in  the  constellation 
Cygnus,  whose  distance  he  has  ascertained 
to  be  660,000  times  (in  round  numbers)  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  (also  in  round 
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numbers)  62,700,0(10,000,000  miles.  The  de- 
tails of  this  important  disct)vpry  have  been 
communicated  by  him  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
hart.,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  23,  1838,  which 
was  read  to  the  Astronomical  Society  on 

Nov.  9." Parallax,  in  levelling,  denotes 

the  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  the 
trufe  level  and  that  of  the  apparent  level. 

PAR'ALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies  every- 
where equidistant  from  each  other.— —Pa- 
rallel  planee,  are  such  planes  as  have  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  betunxt  them  equal 

to  each  other. Parallel  raye,  in  optics, 

are  those  which  keep  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  visible  object  to  the  eye,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 

obiect. Parallel  Circlet,  or  circlee  qf  lati' 

tnde,  are  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  west  to  cast,  tlirough 
all  the  points  of  the  meridian,  commencing 
from  the  equator  to  >i\  hich  they  are  parallel, 
and  terminating  with  the  poles.  They  arc 
called  parallels  of  latitude,  because  all 
places  lying  under  the  same  parallel  have 
the  same  latitude. Parallel  sphere,  in  as- 
tronomy, the  situation  of  the  sphere  when 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and 
the  poles  with  the  zenith  and  nadir. Pa- 
rallel sailing,  in  navigation,  the  saiUng  on 
or  under  a  parallel  or  latitude,  or  parallel 
to  the  e()uator. Parallel  mler,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  consisting  of  two  equal 
rulers,  so  connected  together  with  cross 
bars,  that  with  movable  joints  parallel  lines 
may  thereby  be  drawn  to  any  extent  when 

they  are  opened. Parallel  lines,  in  sieges, 

are  those  trenches  which  generally  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  outlines  of  the  fortrens.  They 
serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the  forces 
to  be  directed  against  the  fortress,  and  are 
usually  three  feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the 

circumstances  of  the  case. ^I'ne  word  po- 

rallel  is  also  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
denote  the  continued  comparison  of  two  ob- 
jects, particularly  in  history.  Thus  we 
speak  of  drawing  an  historical  parallel  be- 
tween ages,  countries,  or  men. Parallel 

passages,  are  such  paa8agY^s  iu  a  book  as 
agree  in  import ;  as,  for  instance,  the  pa- 
rallel passages  iu  the  bible. 

PAR'ALLELISM  qf  the  Earth's  oris,  in 
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reculiur  tolid  comprehended  under  six  pa- 
ralleloKrams,  the  opposite  ones  of  which 
are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other ;  or  it  is  a  prism  whose  oase  is  a  pa- 
ralleloKram. 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA.in  mineralogfy, 
a  genus  of  spars,  externally  of  a  determi- 
nate and  regular  figure,  always  found  loose 
and  separate  from  other  bodies,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  oblique  parallelepiped,  with  six 
paralleloKraioic  sides  and  eight  solid  angles. 

PARALOGISM,  in  logpc,  a  false  reason- 
ing.  or  a  fault  committed  in  demonstration, 
when  a  consequence  is  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples which  are  false,  or  thov^h  true,  are 
not  proved;  or  when  a  proposition  is 
passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

PARAL'YSIS,  in  medicine.  Palsy,  or  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion. 

PARAMETER,  in  conic  sections,  a  con- 
stant line,  otherwise  called  the  laliu  rectum 
of  a  parabola.  A  third  proportional  to  any 
diameter  and  its  conjugate. 

PAR'AMOUNT.  in  law,  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  fee.  The  lords  of  those  manors 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
styled  lords-paramount;  and  the  king,  who, 
in  law,  is  chief  lord  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land, is  thus  the  lord-paramount. In 

common  parlance,  it  means  superior  to 
everything  else ;  as,  a  man's  private  inte. 
rest  is  usually  parmmommt  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

PA  R'ANTMPH,  among  the  ancients,  the 

Serson  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom  and 
irected  the  nuptial  scdemnities.  As  the 
parantfmpk  officiated  only  on  the  part  of 
the  bridegroom,  a  woman  called  proauba 

officiated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. ^In 

poetrjr,  the  term  paranjrmph  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  brideman. 

PAR'APEGM,  in  ancient  customs,  signi- 
fied a  brasen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on 
which  laws  and  proclamations  were  en- 
graved. Also,  a  taiole  set  in  a  public  place, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  &c. 

PAR'APET,  in  fortification,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  screening 
soldiers  from  an  enemy^s  shot.  It  means 
literally,  a  wall  breast  high. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA,  or  PARAPHER'- 
NA.  in  law,  the  goods  which  a  wife  brings 
with  her  at  her  marriage,  or  which  she 
possesses  beyond  her  dower  or  jointure, 
and  which  remain  at  her  disfiosal  after  her 
husband's  death.  They  consist  principally 
of  the  woman's  apparel,  jewels,  &e.,  whielC 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  she  wore  as 
the  omamenU  of  her  person ;  nor  can  the 
husband  devise  such  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  his  wife,  though,  during  his  life,  he  has 
power  to  dispose  of  them. 

PAR'APURASB,  an  explanation  of  some 
text  or  passage  in  an  author,  in  terms  more 
clear  and  ample  than  in  the  original. — He 
who  performs  this  is  termed  a  parapkraat. 

PARAPHRENITIS.  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPHROSYNEf.  a  term  used  by  me- 
dical writers  to  express  a  delirium,  or  an 


alienation  of  mind  in  fevers,  or  from  what- 
ever cause. 

PARAPLE'GIA,  or  PAR'APLEGT.  in 
medicine,  a  species  of  paralysis  uauially 
succeeding  an  apoplexy :  that  kind  of  palsy 
which  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  boay. 

PARARYTH'MOS,  in  medicine^  a  poise 
not  suitable  to  the  ago  of  the  person. 

PAR'ASANG,  a  Persian  measure  of 
length,  varying  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  from  thirty  to  fifty  stadia  or 
furlongs. 

PARASCB^^IUM,  in  the  Grecian  and 
Soman  theatres,  was  a  place  behind  the 
scenes  whither  the  actors  withdrew  to  dresM 
and  undress  themselves.  The  Romans  more 
frequently  called  it  pa$t»eenium. 

PARASCE'VB,  a  wcwd  signifying  prepa- 
ration, given  by  the  Jews  to  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  or  Friday ;  because,  not  being 
allowed  to  prepare  their  food  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  they  provided  and  prepared  it  on 
the  dM  previous. 

PARASELENE,  a  mock  moon,  or  phe- 
nomenon encompassing  or  adjacent  to  the 
moon,  in  form  of  aluminous  ring;  which 
are  sometimes  one,  two,  or  more  bright  < 

rts  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  ' 
moon.    The  paraselenes    are   fitrmed  ; 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or 
mock  suns. 

PARASITI,  among  the  Greeks,  were  an 
order  of  priests,  or  at  least  ministers  of  the 
gods,  resembling  the  Kpml^uet  at  Rome. 
Their  business  was  to  collect  and  take  care 
of  the  sacred  corn  dcstiued  for  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods ;  to  see  that 
sacrifices  were  duly  performed,  and  that  no 
one  withheld  the  first  fruits,  Ac  from  the 
deities.  In  every  village  of  the  Athenians, 
certain  Paratiti,  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  but. 
to  ease  the  commonwealth  of  this  burtlien, 
the  magistrates  at  last  obliged  some  of  the 
richer  sort  to  take  them  to  their  ovnn 
tables,  and  entertain  them  at  their  indi- 
vidual expense:  hence  the  word  parmtiie, 
by  which  we  denote  a  hanger- on.  a  fawn  ins 
flatterer,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  another  person, 
would  be  ready  to  surfeit  him  with  adula- 
tion. 

PARASmCAL  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
such  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  and  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  it.  Of  this 
class  is  the  misletoe,  which  shoots  out  its 
radicle  in  whatever  position  cltance  places 
it.  The  seed,  which  finds  the  material*  of 
its  growth  in  the  glue  that  envelopes  it, 
germinates  and  grows  not  only  on  living 
and  dead  wood,  but  also  on  stones,  glasj^ 
and  even  iron.  In  all  these  eases  the  ra- 
dicle is  constantly  directed  towarda  the 
centre  of  these  bodies,  which  proves  that 
it  is  not  towards  a  medium  suited  to  afford 
it  nourishuient  that  the  embryo  of  the 
misletoe  directs  its  radicle,  but  that  this 
radicle  obevs  the  attraction  of  the  bodies 
on  which  the  seed  is  fixed,  of  whatever  na- 
ture tliev  may  be.  * 

PARASI'  TIUM,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
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granary  where  the  sacred  com  waa  pre- 
served, by  the  Parantif  for  sacred  pur* 
poses. 

PARASTREMUfA,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
vnlsire  distortion  of  the  ntouth,  or  any  part 
of  the  face. 

PARATH'ESIS,  a  term  vsed  by  aome 
grammarians  finr  iqipoeition,  or  the  placing 


th( 


est 


a  large  pair  or  scissars. 

PAE'CBNER,  or  COFAR'CENES,  in 
law,  a  coheir,  or  one  who  holds  lands  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common  with 
others.  The  holding  or  occupation  of  lands 
of  inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons,  dif- 
fers fnm  Joint  tenanejf,  which  is  created  by 
deed  or  dense,  whereas  pareenary  is  created 
by  the  descent  of  lands  from  a  common  an- 
cestor. 

PARCHMENT,  in  commerce,  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  anch  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  them  proper  for  writing 
upon.  This  is  done  by  separating  all  the 
flesh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with  pa- 
mice-stone  and  pulvenxed  chalk,  and  re- 
ducing its  thickness  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. Vellum  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
abortiTe  or  very  young  calves.  The  He- 
brews had  books  written  on  the  skins  of 
animala  in  David's  time;  and  Herodotus 
relates,  that  the  lonians  from  the  earliest 
period  wrote  upon  goat  and  sheepskin,  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  merely  scraped  off. 
PAREL'CON,  in  grammar,  the  addition 
of  a  word  or  syllable  at  the  end  of  another. 
P  AREM'BOLE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  often 
confounded  with  the  partntkttit.  The  par- 
embole  is,  in  realit^,  a  species  of  paren- 
thesis; but  its  speafie  character  is  this, 
that  it  relate*  to  tkenUtject;  while  the  par- 
enthesis is  foreign  from  it. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  the  solid 
and  interior  part  of  the  viscera,  or  the  sub- 
stance  contamed  in  the  interstices  between 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera. ^In  bo- 
tany, the  pith  or  pulp  of  plants. 

PA'RENT  (pareiM),  a  term  of  relation* 
■hip  applicable  to  those  from  whom  we  im- 
mediately receive  our  being.    Parents,  by 


the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nature,  are  bound  to  educate,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  children,  over  whom  they 
have  a  le^al  as  well  as  a  natural  power  s 
the^  likewise  have  interest  in  the  profits  of 
their  diildrens'  labour,  during  their  non- 
age, in  case  the  children  live  with  and  are 
provided  iw  br  them;  yet  the  parent  has 
no  interest  in  tne  real  or  personal  estate  of 
a  ehild,  any  otherwise  than  as  his  guardian. 
The  lavrs  roating  to  the  mutual  rights  and 
dntiea  of  parents  and  children  are  a  very 
important  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a 
very  intimate  connexion  vrith  the  state  of 
society  and  with  civil  institutions.  In  an- 
cient timea,  when  paternity  vras  a  great 
foundation  of  civil  anthority,  the  parental 
rights  were  mnch  more  absolute  than  in 
the  modem,  extending,  in  some  countries, 
to  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  continu- 
ing duringthe  life  of  the  two  parties. 

FARENTAlilA,  in  antiquitV,  funeral  ob- 
sequies, or  the  last  duties  naia  by  children 
to  their  deceased  parents.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a  sacrifice,  or  solemn  service,  of- 
fered annually  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

PAErGASITE,  in  mineralogv,  a  variety 
oiactiiuUte;  a  mineral  of  a  gramh  or  bluish 
green,  in  rounded  grains,  with  a  dull,  dun- 
coloured  surfeee;  or  in  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  in  little  plates  mixed  with  la- 
mellar mica. 

PARHBlilON,  inastmnon^y,  anock  sun 
or  meteor,  having  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
itself  and  seen  by  the  side  of  that  luminary. 
Parhelia  are  sometimes  double,  sometimes 
triple,  and  sometimes  even  more  numerous. 
They  are  formed  bv  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  beams  on  a  cloud  properly  situated ; 
and  are  accounted  for  by  supposing  an  in- 
finity of  little  particles  office  floating  in  the 
air,  which  muftiuly  the  imnge  of  the  sun  by 
refiraetion  or  reflection.  Sometimes  a  par- 
kelion  is  tinged  with  colours  like  the  rain- 
bow, with  a  luminous  train. 

PA'RIAN  MAR'BLE,  a  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  tmm  the  island  of  Pares, 
where  it  was  first  found. Parian  Chro- 
nicle.   [See  AauifpaLiAN  Marblks.] 

PA'RIAS,  a  degraded  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the -outskirts  of 
towns;  and,  in  the  country,  build  their 
houses  apart  fW>m  the  villages,  or  rather 
have  villages  of  their  own.  They  dare  not 
in  cities  pass  through  the  streets  where  the 
Brahmins  live;  nor  enter  a  temple  of  the 
superior  eastes.  They  are  prohioited  from 
all  approach  to  any  thing  pure,  and  arc 
doomed  toperftmn  all  kinds  of  menial  work. 

PARIETAL  BONES,  in  anatomy,  two 
arched  bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  Tliey  are 
thicker  above  than  below;  but  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
equal  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  In  new-bora  infants  the  otaa 
parietalia  are  separated  from  the  middle  of 
the  divided  m  /rontia  by  a  portion  of  the 
cranium  then  unossified. 

PAR  IMPAR,  in  antiquity,  a  game  of 
chance  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    It  was  identical  with  the  game 
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of  "  eren  or  odd  "  practised  by  the  boy»  of    scribed  aeeordtng  to  rank ;  thougii,  except 
modem  times.  in  the  presence  of  the  kinr  [queen]  this 

PA'RIS,  1'i.ASTBB  OF,  a  comimsition  ot    formality  b  almost  wholly  cbsj 


lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  ased  in  making 
casts  and  numlds. 

PAR'ISU,  the  precinct  or  territorial  juris- 
diction  of  a  secular  priest,  the  inhabitants  (rf 
which  belong  to  the  same  charch.  Some 
parishes  are,  howcrer.  so  large  and  popu- 
lous, that  I  bey  contain  one  or  more  chapels 
of  ease.  In  18;i6,  Enviand  and  Wales  con- 
tained 11.U77.  and  Ireland  24S0  parishes. 

JPARK,  a  large  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
and  privileged  for  beasts  of  the  chase.  To 
render  an  enclosure  a  park,  a  licence  must 
be  obtained  under  the  broad  seal ;  but  there 
are  parks  ta  reputation,  though  not  erected 
with  lawful  warrant;  and  the  owner  of  such 
may  bring  his  aotion  against  any  one  stealing 
deer  therein.  To  constitute  a  park,  three 
things  are  required;  a  royal  grant  or  li- 
cense; inclosure  by  pales,  a  wall,  or  hedge ; 

and  beasts  of  ohMe,  as  deer,  Ac- Park 

also  signifies  a  large  net  placed  on  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  with  only  one  entrance,  which  is 
next  the  shore,  and  which  is  left  dry  by  the 

ebb  of  the  tide. Park  t^  artiUerr,  a  place 

in  the  rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  en- 
camping the  artillery,  which  is  formed  in 
lines,  the  guns  in  front,  the  ammunition- 
wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pontoons 
and  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  suitounded  with  a  rope  The  gun- 


.  ^  jpenaed  wKh. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  sit  on  each  side 
the  tnrone;  the  two  archbishops  against 
the  wall  on  the  king's  right  hand ;  the 
bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winches- 
ter below  the  former,  and  the  other  bishops 
according  to  priority  of  consecration.  On 
the  king's  [queen's]  left  hand,  aboTe  all  the 
dukes  except  those  of  the  blood  royal,  ait 
theJord  treasurer,  lord  president,  and  lord 
privy-seal ;  then  the  dukes,  marquises,  and 
earis,  the  indiriduals  of  each  class  taking 
precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their 
creation.  Across  the  room  are  woolsacks, 
continued  firom  ancient  custom ;  and  on  the 
first  of  these,  immediately  before  the  throne, 
siu  the  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the 
boose.  On  the  other  woolsacks  are  seated 
the  judges,  masters  in  chancery,  and  king'a 
counsel,  who  only  give  their  advice  on  pointa 
<yf  law. — In  the  house  of  commons  there  are 
no  peculiar  seats  for  any  members.  The 
speaker  only  has  a  chair  appropriated  to 
him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  and  at 
a  table  before  him  sit  the  clerk  and  hia  as- 
sistant. When  the  parliament  is  thna  as- 
sembled, no  member  is  to  depaat  vrithoni 
leave.  Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  members  are  summoned;  otherwise 
three  hnndfed  of  the  oonunons  is  reckoned 
a  full  house,  and  forty  may  compose  a  house 


ners  and  nuurosses  encamp  on  the  llanks;  {  for  the  disiwtch  of  business.  The  method 
the  b'HnbardJert,  pontoon-men  and  artificers  of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in  both 
in  the  rear.— The  phrase  is  also  applied  to  houses.  In  each  house  the  act  of  the  ma- 
denote  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging  '  jority  bindi  the  whcde;  and  this  minority  is 

to  an  army  or  division  of  troops. Por*o/ :  declared  br  votes  openly  given;  not  pri- 

proruiou*,  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch  vately,  or  bj  ballot.— TO  bring  a  bilt  into 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that  the  honse  or  commons,  if  the  relief  sought 
where  the  bread-wagons  are  stationed.  |  by  it  b  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  first  neces- 

PAE'LIAMENT,  the  grand  assembly  of  sary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which  must  be 
the  three  estates  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  presented  by  a  member,  and  usually  scu 
great  council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the  forth  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied. 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  forms  I  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in 
the  lepilative  branch  of  the  government.  '  upon  motion  made  to  the  house,  without 
The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into  any  petition.— A  eammittet  of  the  wkoU 
England  under  the  Norman  kings.  The  koute  is  composed  of  every  member;  and« 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  called  by  to  form  it,  the  speaker  quiu  the  chair  tan- 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  wUtenagemote,  the  |  other  member  being  appointed  chairman), 
meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages.  A  parlia-  and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a  private  member, 
ment  is  called  by  the  king's  [queen's]  writ,  *  In  these  committees  the  oill  is  debated 
or  letter,  directed  to  each  lord,  summoning  clause  bv  clause,  amendments  made,  the 
him  to  appear;  and  by  writs  sent  by  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  en- 
lord  chancellor  under  the  great  seal,  com-  *  tirely  new-modelled.  After  it  baa  gone 
manding  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  to  take  through  the  committee,  the  chairman  re* 
the  necessary  sUps  for  the  election  of  ports  it  to  the  house  with  audi  amettd- 
members  for  the  coimty,  and  the  boroughs  ments  as  the  committee  have  made ;  and 
contained  in  it.  On  the  day  a))pointed  for  then  the  house  reconsider  the  whole  bill 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  [queen]  again,  and  the  question  is  repeatedly  pat 
sits  in  the  house  of  lords  under  a  canopy,  upon  every  clause  and  amendment.  When 
dressed  in  his  [her]  robes,  as  are  all  the  the  house  have  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the 
lords  in  theirs;  and,  the  coramona  being  amendments  of  the  committee,  and  aome- 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  the  ao-  times  added  new  amendments  of  their  own, 
vereign  addresses  both  houses  on  the  state  the  bill  U  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
of  public  affairs.  The  commons  are  then  When  thb  is  finbhed,  it  b  read  a  third  time, 
required  to  choose  a  speaker,  which  officer  and  amendments  are  sometimes  then  made 
being  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  to  it ;  and  if  a  new  clause  be  added,  it  ia 
sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws,  the  enm-  '  done  by  tackin^f  a  separate  piece  of  parch- 
mons  retire  to  their  own  house,  and  the  ment  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider. 
business  of  parliament  begins.  In  the  bouse  The  speaker  then  again  opens  the  contents, 
of  lords,  the  seat  of  each  member  is  pre-     and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the 
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question  wliether  the  bill  shall  pats.  If 
,  tnis  be  oin^eed  to,  the  title  it  then  settled ; 
and  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to  carry 
it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  When 
both  houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  al- 
ways is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  rojral  assent,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  money  bill,  which,  after  receiTing  the 
concunence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  chair- 
roan,  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  Ay  or 
tio;  and  in  the  house  of  peers.  Content  or 
Hot  Content,  The  royal  assent  to  bills  may 
be  given,  either  in  person  (when  the  sove- 
reign appears  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  regally  attired),  or  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  duly  signed.  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 

PARLIAMENTA'RIAN.  an  epithet  for 
those  who  aided  with  the  English  republican 
parliament  in  opposition  to  king  Cnarles  I. 
PAU'ODT,  a  Vmd  of  writing  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  or  hia  thoughts  are,  by 
some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a  diffe- 
rent purpose ;  or  it  may  be  defined,  a  poet- 
ical pleasantry  in  which  the  verses  of  some 
author  are,  by  way  of  ridicule,  applied  to 
another  object;  or  in  turning  a  serious 
work  into  burlesque  by  affecting  to  observe 
the  same  rhymes^  words,  and  cuencea. 

PARa  L,  in  law,  anything  done  verbal- 
ly, or  by  oral  declaration;  t*  parol  evidence. 

Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a  promise 

ipven  by  a  prisoner  of  B-arwhen  suffered  to 
be  at  large,  that  he  will  return  at  the  time 
appointed,  unless  he  shall  have  previously 
been  discharged  or  exchanged.— —Paro/e 
also  means  the  watch-word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  by  a  comraanaing  officer,  in 
camp  or  garrison,  by  which  friends  may  be 
distinguished  from  enemies. 

PAROMOL'OGY,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
Kjpeech  bv  which  the  orator  concedes  some- 
thing to  his  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  oB'n  argument. 

r ABONOAIA'SIA,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  words  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of 
very  different  or  opposite  meanings,  are  af- 
fectedly or  designedly  used;  a  play  upon 
words. 

PARONTC'JIIA,  in  medicine,  a  whitlow, 
or  abscess  formed  near  the  nails  or  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Any  collrctiou  of  pus  formed 
in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  medjcal  Briters 
panariM,  or  whitlow,  and  is  an  abscess  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in  any 
other  parts  ot*  the  body. 

PAR'lUCIDE,  strictly  signifies  the  mur- 
der  or  murderer  of  a  father,  as  matricide 
does  of  a  mother ;  yet  this  word  is  ordina- 
rily taken  in  both  senses,  and  is  also  extend- 
ed to  the  murder  of  any  near  relation.  The 
word  parricide  is  also  applied  to  one  who 
invades  or  destroys  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence,  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. By  the  Roman  law  it  was  punished 
io  a  severer  iuannt>r  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  At'i  er  being  scourged,  the  delin- 
quenta  were  sewn  up  in  a  leathern  sack, 

*    A    raOUIGAL    KINO    IB    NP.AKKK    A    TIHAWT   THAN    A    PARSIMOIt lOI.'S    ONK.** 


with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape, 
and  thus  cast  into  the  sea.  Solon,  it  is 
true,  made  no  law  against  parricide,  appre- 
hending it  impossible  that  anv  one  should 
be  guilty  of  so  unnatural  a  baroarinr. 

PARRICIDIUM,  a  name  idven  bv  a  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  to  the  ides  of 
March,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Cae> 
sar's  assassination.  Dolabella  the  consul 
proposed  a  law  to  change  its  name  to  Jiata- 
lit  Vrbin,  as  he  looked  on  that  day  as  the 
birthday  of  Roman  liberty. 

PAROTIS,  or  PARCXriD  GliAND,  in 
anatomy,  a  large  conglomerate  and  saKval 
glaud,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
nuanmillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of^the  lower  jaw.  Tlie  excretory 
duct  or  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenonian 
duct.  The  word  peroti*  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  infiammation  or  abscess  of  the 
parotid  gland 

PAR'OXTSM,  in  medieine,  aflt  of  higher 
excitement  or  riolence  in  a  disease  that  has 
reaaissions  or  intermissions ;  as  the  paror- 
yra*  of  a  fever  or  the  gout. 

PAR'REL,  among  seamen,  an  apparatus 
or  frame  made  of  ropes,  trucks,  and  ribs,  so 
contrived  as  to  go  round  the  mast,  and 
being  fiaatened  at  both  ends  to  a  yard,  serves 
to  hoist  it. 

PAR'ROT,  in  omithologr,  the  name 
given  to  birds  of  the  genus  Peittamt,  the 
species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  Par- 
rots are  found  almost  everyB-here  in  tropical 
climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
hooked  bill,  a  movable  upper  mandible,  rich 
plumage,  and  by  the  facuttj^  they  possess  of 
making  indistinct  articulations  of  words  in 
imitation  of  the  human  voice.  Their  huuk- 
ed  bill  is  very  serviceable  to  them  iu  climb- 
ing. They  breed  in  hollow  trees,  subsist  on 
fruits  and  seeds,  and  often  attain  a  great 
age.  The  common  gray  parrot  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articulation;  but  many  of 
the  varieties  are  far  more  beantif\il. 

PARSING,  in  grammar,  the  resolring  a 
sentence  into  its  elements,  by  showing  tlie 
several  parts  of  speech  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  their  relation  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rules. 
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PABSTfEP.  IB  botany,  a  wdl  knomi  cnH- 
narjfcgatabl^of  tbegara8l^aa<MUM«;  the 
root  of  wUch  is  deemed  a  valaable  esculent. 
Besides  their  nse  for  the  table,  p 
are  often  enhhratedon  an  extensive 
fodder  for  cattle.     The  milk  of  cows  is 


I  ooaUtf,  and  the  quantity  is 
y  them,  while  bntter  of  a  ine 
safliron  ydlow  oolonr,  and  excellent  flmonr, 
is  produced  by  this  fbod.  Aa  the  roou  are 
not  liable  to  iignry  from  frosts,  they  may 
remain  in  the  grmmd  idl  the  winter,  and  be 
taken  np  as  required. 

PAB'BON,  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  who  has  the  parochial  charge  or 
cure  Ot  aonls^ Pmrmnage,  a  rectory  en- 
dowed with  a  house,  i^ebe,  lands,  tithes, 
Ac,  for  the  maintenuice  of  the  incumbent. 
There  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a  parson- 
age  without  rither  g^ebe  or  tithes,  but  only 

annual  payments. Parse*  Impmrmnue, 

signifies  one  that  is  in  possession  of  a 
chnreh,  whether  it  be  presentatire  or  im- 
propriate, and  with  whom  the  church  is  then 

PABTEBOIB,  in  gardening,  a  level  divi- 
sion of  ground  furnished  with  evergreens 
and  flowers;  sometimes  cut  into  shell  and 
scroll  work  with  alleys  between  them. 

PARTHENON,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  name  riven  to  the  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  of  lUnerva,  erected  during  the  splen- 
did era  of  Pericles.  It  was  built  of  marble 
upon  a  spot  elevated  on  all  sides  above  the 
town  and  citadel ;  of  the  Doric  order ;  228 
Greek  feet  in  length,  and  69  in  height, 
niis  magnificent  temple  had  resitted  all 
the  ravages  of  time ;  had  been  in  turn  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque;  but  in  the  year  1687>  when  the 
Venetians  besieged  the  dtadd  of  Athens, 
under  the  command  of  general  Koenigs- 
mardc,  a  bomb  fell  most  unluckily  on  the 
devoted  Paithenon,  set  fire  to  the  powder 
which  the  Turks  had  shut  up  therem,  and 
thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins. 

PARTIAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  smA. 
ordinate;  as,  a  partial  umbel;  a  partial 
peduncle.  A  partial  involucre  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  partial  umbeL 

PARTICBP8  CRIH'INIS,  in  law,  an  ac- 
complice or  one  who  has  a  share  in  the 
guilt. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  so 
called  because  it  participates  of  both  a  noun 
and  a  verb ;  being  variable  through  the  gen- 
ders and  cases  like  the  former,  and  rej^ird- 
ing  time,  action,  passion,  Ac  like  the  latter. 
——Participles  sometimes  lose  the  pn^ier- 
ties  of  a  verb,  and  become  a4iectives;  as, 
she  is  a  giri  of  fapafrtii^  manners;  that  man 
is  an  aeamplitked  orator. 

PARTICLE,  in  physics,  a  minute  part 
of  a  body,  an  aggregation  or  collection  of 
which  constitutes  the  wh<de  body  or  mass. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
atom ;  as,  partieleo  are  the  elements  or  con- 
stituent parts  of  bodies.  It  also  signifies  a 
very  small  portion  or  part;  he  has  not  a 
partieh  of  v&tue ;  he  would  not  resign  a  jnh^ 
tieU  of  his  property.— —In  grammar,  par- 


tieleo  are  such  parts  of  speedi  as  are  inea- 
paUe  of  any  infiection.  as  the  prepositioB. 
conjunction,  Ac  Bfany  grammarians  have. 
however,  dropped  this  name,  and  divided 
all  parts  of  speech  into  declinable  and  iade- 
dinable. 

PARTITE,  in  botanv.  an  eintheC  for  di- 
vided: thus,  a  partite  leaf  is  a  simple  leaf 
separated  down  to  the  base. 

PARTNERS,  in  a  ship,  strong  pieoea  of 
timber  bolted  to  the  beams  encircling;  the 
masts,  to  keep  them  from  rolUmfft  that  isy 
falKng  over  the  ship's  sides. 

PARTNERSHIP,  the  aaaodatioB  of  two 
or  more  persons  fof  the  prosecution  of  any 
trade,  manufacture,  or  commerdal  enter- 
prise, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  case 
the  connection  is  fonned  by  contract ;  each 
partner  ftimishing  a  part  of  the  capital  ato^ 
and  being  entitled  to  a  prc^rar^onal  ahare 
of  profit,  or  subject  to  a  rnqportional  riiare 
of  loss;  or  one  at  more  of  the  partn^«  nsay 
ftamuh  money  or  stock,  and  the  othera  may 
contribute  their  services.  A  partnerriiip  or 
'  "'  -  of  this  kind  isa *' 


ompany,  and  is  denominated  ujbrm 
or  houee.  lliough  partnershipa  ought  not 
to  be  entered  into  without  i^eat  circom- 
spection,  the  benefits  of  a  miionof  the  meana 
and  advantages  of  diftrent  persons  fionr  the 
conduct  of  a  business,  in  many  instftncea, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  a  weU. 
known  bird  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  compre- 
hending grouse,  partridges,  and  quaSs,  in 
all  75  species.  The  common  partridge  (^*r- 
dia)  is  found  all  over  Europe.    The  placea 


partridges 
espedaUy  * 


ddight  in  1 


t  are  com  fields 


.  whilst  the  cotu  grCws ;  for  vx>der 
that  cover  they  shelter  and  breed;  and  they 
are  firequented  by  them  when  the  com  ia 
cut  down  for  the  grain,  lliey  contributo 
so  much  to  the  gourmand's  pii 


many  experiments  vrere  formerly  in  nse  to 
take  them  alive;  bnt  their  destruetion  is 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  shot 
of  the  sportsman,  or  the  net  of  the  poai^snr. 

PARTY,  in  a  political  sense,  haa  been 
well  defined,  "  the  madness  of  the  many  Ibr 
the  gain  of  the  few."  Tet  it  differs  froa 
factum,  in  implying  a  less  dishonova^ble 
association  of  persons,  or  more  justiflaMe 
designs.  Free  governments  are  the  hot- 
beds of  party;  yet,  probably,  vrithont  the 
existence  of  opposing  parties  in  a  atate, 
civil  flreedom  would  no  longer  exiat.r— ~ 
Party,  in  military  affairs,  a  small  detach- 
ment or  number  of  men  sent  upon  any  par- 
ticular duty,  as  a  recruiting  pwty.  &e«- — 
The  word  party  is  likewise  used  to  qualify 
other  words,  and  may  be  considered  eithn 
as  part  of  a  compound  word,  or  aa  an  a4jee- 
tive;  as|Nir<y  rage,  ;>«r<y  disputes.  Ac— > 
PartymcoUmred,  having  divers  ctdonra;  aa» 

a  part^r-coloured  plume,  Ac Pffrfy  math, 

partitions  of  brick  made  between  buildinn 
separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spresd- 

ing  of  fire. Party-jury,  in  law,  a  jury 

consisting  of  half  fweigners  and  half  Ba- 
glishmen. 

PARUXIS,  in  medicine,  aa 
tion,  boil,  or  abscess  in  tne  guna. 
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PASIG'RAPIIY,  a  eystem  of  nniversal 
writing,  or  a  manner  of  writinif  that  may  be 
underatnod  and  used  by  all  nationa.  Nu- 
luerous  kavv  been  the  attempts  to  cstabliih 
a  universal  language,  particularly  by  the 

f>liilo»opbic  and  pen>eveAng  Germans;  but 
lithi-rtu  all  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 
PAS'QUIN,  a  name  given  to  a  mutUated 
statue  w'tich  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
palace  oi  Ursini,  in  Rome;  and  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  cobbler  famous  fortius 
sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himself 
with  passing  jokes  npon  all  the  people  who 
went  through  his  street.  After  the  death 
of  this  man,  some  workmen,  who  were  dig- 
ging up  the  pavement  before  hia  ahop,  found 
in  tlie  earth  a  statue  of  an  ancient  gladia- 
tor, well  executed,  but  maimed:  this  they 
pet  np  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
by  common  consent  named  it  Pasquin. 
Since  that  time,  all  satirical  papers  in  that 
city  are  attributed  to  this  figure,  and  either 

fot  into  its  mouth,  or  pasted  on  its  body, 
(ence  the  word  jMt«9Kt»«<ie  for  a  lampoon. 
The  difference  between  a  pma^inade  and  a 
tatire  is,  thaf  the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  cor- 
rect and  reform,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
only  to  ridicule  and  expMe. 

PASS,  in  military  affairs,  a  strait  narrow 
passage,  which  renders  the  entrance  into 

a  country  difficult  for  an  army. Pau, 

among  miners,  a  frame  of  tin  boards  set 
sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide  down.^— 'Pam 
of  arm*,  in  chivalry,  a  bridge,  road,  &c. 
which  the  ancient  knights  nndertook  to  de- 
fiend.  The  knighu  who  held  a  paii.  hung 
up  their  arms  on  treea,  pales,  columns,  &c. 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  ana  such  as  were 
dispoaed  to  dispute  the  pass,  touched  one 
of  th«  pieces  of  armour  with  hia  sword, 
which  waa  a  challenge  the  other  waa  obliged 
to  accept. Posa-jMroIe,  in  military  af- 
faire, a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  eommnnicated  by  word  of  mouth 
to  the  rear.— Pa»«-is©rrf,  a  secret  word  or 
coanteraign  which  enables  any  person  to 
pasa  throu^  military  stations.— —Pa««- 
par-tout,  a  master-key ;  or  a  key  that  opens 
several  locks  belonging  to  the  same  house 
or  apartment. 

PASSA'DB,  or  PASSA'DO,  in  fencing, 
an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy. 
Of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  as  passes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 

left,  and  passes  under  the  line,  &c. Pat- 

aadt,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  course  of 
a  horse  backwards  or  forwards,  on  the  same 
apot  of  ground. 

PAS'SAGE,  in  navi^tion,  the  cotirse 
puraaed  at  sea;  or  the  time  of  passing  from 
one  place  to  another;  as,  we  had  a  passage 
in    the  British  Queen,   from  England  to 

America,  in  thirteen  days. Pauoge,  in 

moaie,  a  succession  of  sounds  forming  a 
uieiiiber  or  phrase  in  a  composition.—— 
Right  qfpaatafft,  in  commerce,  is  an  impo> 
ait  ion  or  duty  exacted  by  some  princes, 
either  by  land  wr  sea,  in  certain  confined  or 
narrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  all 
Tcaaela,  and  even  aometimes  on  persons  or 
pasaeogers  coming  in  or  going  out  of  ports, 
jtc Bird*  qf  passage,  those  birds  which 


at  certain  seasons  migrate,  or  pass  from  one 
climate  to  another.  [See  Miobatubt 
Bians,  ftc] 

PASSANT,  ih  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  lion  or  other  animal  in  a  shield  appear- 
ing to  walk  leisnrely.  When  walking  with 
his  head  ajfrontt,  or  looking  full-fiiced.  it 
is  termed  yawint  gardmnt.—^En  passant 
(Fr.)  by  the  way. 

PAS  SERES,  in  omitholpgy,  the  sixth 
order  of  birds,  baring  a  coni^  sharp  beak, 
with  bent  and  sharp  claws ;  including  pi- 
geons, sparrows,  hlackbirda,  swallovrs,  Ac 

PASSIM,  a  word  ol  ri-t'erfnce  in  books, 
aignifyina  here  and  there)  throughout; in 
•uusf  different  places. 

PAS  SING-BELL,  the  beU  that  is  tplled 
at  the  hour  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
death.  The  passing-bell  was  originally  in- 
tended to  drive  away  any  demon  that  might 
seek  to  take  possession  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased,  on  which  account  it  was  some- 
times railed  the  soul-bell.  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
notes  to  Brand,  quotes  'Wbcntley's  apology 
for  our  retaining  this  ceremony ;  "  Onr 
church,"  says  he.  "  in  imitation  of  the 
saints  in  former  ages,  calls  on  the  minister, 
and  others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
brother  in  his  last  extremity.  In  order 
to  this,  she  directs,  that  when  any  one  is 
passing  out  of  this  life  a  bell  should  be 
tolled,"  &c  Hence  the  proverb  mentioned 
by  Bede..— 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 

PASSION,  or  THE  PASSIONS,  strong 
feelings  or  emotions  of  the  mind  excited  by 
an  adequate  eauae.  and  existing  in  auch 
strength  as  to  engross  the  whole  roan,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  every  otiier  cause  of 
sensation.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  notion 
of  tke  passions,  we  muu  begin  with  r^ct- 
ing  the  phrase  that  man  u  possessed  of  this 
or  that  number  of  passions,  and  say  that  he 
is  possesed  of  oae  quality,  that  is,  susceptibi- 
lity, which  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  this 
or  that  number  of  causes.  Man,  therefore, 
has  not  so  many  feelings,  but  one  feeling, 
assuming  different  forms  of  appearance  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  it  receives;  and 
the  number  of  passions  is  exactly  that  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  important  to  a 
sentient  creature.  Now,  these,  in  a  com- 
prehensivo  point  of  riew,  are  only  of  two 
kinds;  those  that  contribute  to  its  plea- 
sure, and  those  that  are  productive  of  pain. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  according  to  some, 
roan  has  only  two  passions ;  the  desire  of 
happiness,  and  the  aversion  to  evil;  but 
subdivided,  each  order  has  its  genera,  and 
each  genus  its  species.  The  desire  of  hap> 
piness  is  separated  into  love,  or  the  wish  to 
possess  that  which  will  impart  happiness ; 
nope,  which  is  the  expectation  of  possessing 
it;  and  joy,  which  is  the  assurance  of  pos- 
session. The  aversion  to  evil  is  separated 
into  fear,  which  belongs  to  the  dread  of 
evil :  grief,  which  belongs  to  the  presence 
of  it ;  and  an^er,  which  resents  it.  These, 
again,  to  which  also  other  genera  may  be 
added,  are  distinguished  into  species ;  as.  to 
fear  belong   terror  and  horror;  and  to  an- 
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ger.  envy,  jMiloiuy,  hatred,  and  malice. 
Some  think  the  most  natural  diviaion  of  the 
passiona  is  into  pleasurable  and  painful : 

"  Lore,  hope,  andjojr,  fair  fleasure's  smiling 
train  ^ 
Fear,  gnef,  and  hate,  the  family  of  pain." 

^In  a  medical  point  of  Tlew,  it  may  be 

observed  that  the  passions  of  the  mind 
chiefly  affect  the  stomach,  inverting  its  mo- 
tion, and  hindering  digestion  and  chylifica- 
tion;  from  which  disordered  state  of  the 
economy  many  crudities  arise,  productive 
of  various  diseases.^— In  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  various  pkssions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  g^eral  attitude  of  the  figure, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  mental  ex- 
pression of  the  features. 

Passion-flower  ipa»»i/iont),in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  climbing  plants,  class  20 
GpHandria,  order  5  Pentamdria  ;  containing 
numerous  species,  remarkable  (br  the  ele- 
gance and  singular  form  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  only  one  of  them  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  succeed  well  here  in  the  open 
ground;  the  others  requiring  shelter  and 
heat.  Thdr  stems  are  woody,  or,  more  ft«- 
quently,  herbaceous,  provided  m-ith  tendrils, 
and  bearing  alternate  simple  or  lobed  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  axillary,  and  supported  on 
peduncles;  the  calyx  is  widely  spreading, 
and  divided  into  ten  parts.  To  thie  base  of 
the  calyx  is  attached  an  interior  cron'n, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  fllaments. 
The  poMsifiora  eteruho,  or  blue-rayed  com- 
mon palmated  passion-flower,  has  long  slen- 
der stalks,  ascending,  upon  support  by  their 
daspers,  thirty  or  fbrty  feet  high,  with  one 
large  palmatea  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the 
axillas  large  spreading  flowers,  with  whitish- 
green  petals,  and  a  blue  radiated  necta- 
rium;  succeeded  by  large,  oval,  yellowish 
fruit.  It  flowers  flrom  July  until  October ; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  conspicuous,  and 
their  composition  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  beautiful ;  but  they  are  only  of  one  day's 
duration,  generally  openinj;;  about  11  or  12 
o'clock,  and  gradually  closmg  the  next  day, 
when  they  assume  a  decayed  appearance, 
and  new  flowers  succeed.  In  some  Catho- 
lic countries  this  i>lant  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration, the  religious  making  the  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower 
to  represent  the  instruments  Of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion;  hence  the  name. 

PAS'SION-WBEK,  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  festival  of  Easter ;  so  called, 
because  in  that  week  our  Saviour's  passion 
and  death  happened.  The  Thursday  in  this 
week  is  called  Mtnmdf  TkMrtdaf,  and  the 
Friday,  Good  Frtdrnp.  The  "passion  of 
Christ"  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and 
most  Protestant  churches  on  the  European 
continent  durinsr  Lent,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing Passion- week,  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour ;  and  it  is  no  ineon- 
siderab^  treat  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  music 
who  may  be  sojourning  at  Rome  during  the 
time,  to  hear  the  compositions  of  Palestrini, 
Pergolcse,  Allegri,  &c.,  in  the  purest  style, 
as  performed  in  the  Capella  Sistina. 


PAS'BIVB,  in  grammar,  a  term  giveii  to 
a  verb  which  expresses  passion,  or  the  effect 
of  an  action  or  some  agent;  as,  in  Latin, 
doctor,  I  am  taught ;  or,  in  English,  as,  she 
•ia  loved  and  ettetmed;  he  fs  mataUed  by 
clandestine  foes.-*— Pcssnw  obedience,  in  ci- 
vil polity,  denotes  not  only  quiet  unresist- 
ing submission  to  power,  nut  iini^es  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  resistanoe,  or  the 
recognition  of  the  duty  to  sobmit  n  ail 

cases  to  the  exisring|;ovemment. Paoone 

prefer,  among  mystic  divines,  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  soul  or  intellectual  faculties, 
and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  gtmce. 
— — Pa»«ire  principle;  in  chemistry,  earth 
and  water,  so  called  because  their  p«ru  are 
not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits, 
oil,  and  salt.— — Passft*  commerce,  trade  in 
which  the  productions  of  a  country  are  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners  in  their  own  ships: 
opposed  to  active  commerce.  [See  Natz- 
OATion  Laws.] 

PASSOVER,  a  solemn  fesUval  of  the 
Jews,  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  following  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  their  provi- 
dential deliverance  on  the  nignt  befinre  their 
departure  firom  Egypt,  when  the  destroying 
angel,  who  pat  to  death  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians  paaeed  over  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  a  lamb. 

PASS'PORT,  a  vrritten  Ifcenst  ftom  a 
king,  governor,  or  other  proper  authority, 
granting  permission  or  safe  conduct  for  one 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate 
a  particular  sea  without  molestation.  Also, 
a  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contra- 
band goods  or  movables  without  paying  the 
usual  duties.  In  all  passports  it  is  usual  to 
describe  the  persons,  purposes,  and  desti- 
nations of  the  traveller;  it  is  aho  intended 
to  show  that  their  characters  are  good, 
and  that  their  objects  in  travelling  are 
lawful. 

PASTE,  a  soft  composition  of  substances. 
Also,  an  artificial  mixture  or  kind  of  co- 
loured glass  made  of  calcined  crystal,  lead, 
and  metaltie  preparations,  so  as  to  imitate 
gems.— In  mineralogy,  the  mineral  sub- 
stance in  which  other  substauees  areim- 
bedded. 

PASTERN,  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot 
ander  the  fetlock  to  the  heel. 

PASTICCIO  [Itsl.J  in  music,  a  word 
used  to  denote  an  opera  composed  of  de- 
tached airs,  by  diffferent  composers,  occa- 
sionally introduced. 

PASTIL,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  composition 
of  sweet- smelling  resius,  aromatic  woods, 
&c  burnt  to  clear  and  scent  the  air  of  a  I 
chamber.  There  are  also  pastils  for  chew-  I 
ing.  in  order  to  render  the  breath  svreet.  ' 
——Paatil,  among  painters,  a  roll  of  paste  ' 
made  up  of  various  colours  with  gum -water,  j 
in  order  to  make  crayons. 

PASTOPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  priests 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whose  of-  ' 
flee  it  was  to  carry  the  images  along  with  \ 
the  shrines  of  the  gods  at  solemn  fcstivats. 
The  cells  or  apartments  near  the  temples 
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mhem  tbe  PMfopAort  liTcd,  were  called 
Faatopkoria, 

PASTORAL^  aometliing  descriptive  of  a 
*'8  life ;  or  a  poem  in  which  any 

passion  is  represented  by  iUeSecU 

on  a  oountiy  life.  The  complete  character 
of  this  poem  consists  in  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  delicacy ;  the  two  first  m  which  render 
an  eclog:ue  or  idyl  natural,  and  the  last  de> 
ligltf  fol.  As  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
luive  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
tbe  hnman  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life  is 
congenial  with  diis  mode  of  occupation,  we 
naturally  consider  poetry  as  having  ori^p- 
Bated  in  the  pastoral  period ;  but  the  poetic 
idea  ^  pastoral  life,  wbere  iJl  is  purity  and 
aimplieity,  is  not  supported  by  experience 
in  past  or  present  times. 

PASTOBA'LE,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
that  part  of  theology  which  includes  the 
ezecntion  of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman,  or 
the  practical  application  of  his  theological 
kDowIe^pe.  In  the  mutorale  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon 
law  is  eomprised;  while  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant aaimster  consists  of  principles  ad- 
dressed  merely  to  his  understandings  in-, 
eluding  certain  rules  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  important  for  the  execution  of 
clerical  duties. 

PASTURE,  or  PASTURE  LAND,  in 
agriculture,  ground  covered  with  grass  ap- 
propriated Sot  the  food  of  cattle. Common 

qf  patture,  is  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  (m 
another's  ground. 

FA'STT,  a  pr^aration  of  venison,  veal. 
Iamb,  or  other  meat;  which  being  well 
boned,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  highly  season- 
ed, is  enclosed  in  a  proper  paste,  and  baked 
without  a  dish. 

PATA'CHE  [Sp.]  a  tender,  or  small  ves- 
sel employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders 
from  one  ship  to  another. 

PATACOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  4*.  8d.  sterling. 

PATAVIN'ITY,  a  term  used  by  classical 
scholars  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  Livy's 
diction ;  so  denomiuated  from  Patovium  or 
Padmt,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but  as 
authors  are  not  a^preed  as  to  what  this  pa- 
tavtnity  consists  in,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  it  is  one  of  those  delicacies 
which  are  undiscemible  when  a  language  is 
no  longer  spoken. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform, 
resembling  what  is  called  a  horse-shoe  •,  not 
always  regular,  but  generally  oval,  encom- 
passed only  with  a  parapet,  and  having 
nothing  to  flank  it. 

PATEE'  or  PATTEE'.  in  heraldry,  a  cross, 
small  in  the  centre  and  widening  to  the  ex- 
tremities, which  are  broad. 

PATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which 
covers  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
called  also  rotvla,  and  popularly  the  knee- 
pan.  The  patella  is  composed  internally  of 
a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony 
plate;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute, 
that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the 
whole,  very  considerable.  This  bone  de- 
fends the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee  from  external  injury :  it  likewise  tends 


to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles  which 
act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg.  by  removing 
their  direction  farther  from  the  centre  of 

motion. Patella,  in  oonchologfy,  a  genus 

of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell,  of  a  conic 
or  other  g^bous  figure,  and  a  very  wide 
opening  at  the  mouth  m  bottom;  always 
applving  itself  firmly  to  some  solid  body, 
which  serves  it  in  the  place  of  another 
shell;  the  animal  inhabiting  it  is  called. 

lima*. ^The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella 

are  called  tipatelUte. 

PArENTS,  or  LETTERS  PARENT 
(open  letters),  writings  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  granting  a  privilege  to  some 
person,  or  authorizing  a  man  to  do  or  enjoy 
that  which  he  could  not  of  himself.  They 
are  called  patent  on  account  of  their  form 
b«ng  open,  readv  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  authority  delegated  by 
them.  Letters  patent  for  n^w  inventions 
are  obtained  by  petition  to  the  crown :  they 
have  to  go  through  many  offices,  and  are 
liable  to  opposition  on  account  of  want  of 
novelty,  &c.;  and  if  obtained,  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  invention  was  not  new,  or 
had  been  made  public  previoiuly  to  the 
granting  the  patent,  they  may  be  set  aside, 
in  general,  any  invention  of  a  new  and  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter  not  known  or  used  before, 
or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
these,  is  patentable.  But  the  invention 
must  be  tnaterial  and  ntrfnl;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade 

Knerally,  nor  mischievous,  nor  immoral.— 
i  the  Specification  the  invention  for  which 
a  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  particulariy  described.  It 
must  be  so  explicit,  that  mechanics  may 
be  able  to  make  the  machine  by_  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  specification, 
without  any  new  inventions  of  their  own. 
The  patent  and  specification  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  title  given  to  the  invention  in 
tbe  patent,  and  the  description  of  it  in  the 
specification,  which  latter  must  set  forth 
the  invention  fully  and  correctly.  The 
terms  used  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous ; 
no  necessary  description  muft  be  omitted, 
nor  what  is  unnecessarv  be  introduced ;  and 
the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best 
and  most  improved  state  known  to  the  in- 
ventor. If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be 
not  complied  with,  the  patent  will  be  void. 
— Duration  of  the  Patent.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  patents  are 
granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
vears.  The  time  in  England  may  he  pro- 
longed by  a  private  act,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  act  of  congress.  In  France,  pa- 
tents are  ^ven  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  inventor;  but  this  last 
term  is  never  to  be  prolonged  without  a 
particular  decree  of  the  legislature. — The 
caveat  is  an  instrument  by  which  notice 
is  requested  to  be  given  to  the  person  who 
enters  it,  whenever  any  application  is  made 
for  a  patent  for  a  certain  invention,  which 
is  therein  described  in  general  terras,  and 
must  be  renewed  annually.  It  simply  gives 
notice  that  the  invention  is  nearly  com- 
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plete4.  vith  a  rrqocst  that,  if  any  other 

penoa  shoaM  applj  for  a  patent  for  the 

Mhinjc  the  preference  may  be  nren  to 

who  entered  it.— JE«;prMr  if  PmtnU. 

The  expenae  of  stamp*,  fee*.  Ae.  may  be 

estimated  at  laol.  for  BugUnd,   lOOf.  for 

Scotland,  and  136(.  for  Ireland:  it  beine  ne- 

'  ceuary  that  separate  patents  should  be 

,  taken  out  for  each,  if  it  be  intended  to 

secare  tiie  privilege  for  the  three  king> 

doms. 

I      PATERA,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 

,  frequently  seen  in  the  Dorir  frine,  and  in 

I  the  tTmpans  of  arches.    The  patera  was  a 

I  small  dish  or  rase  used  br  the  Romans  in 

!  their  sacrifices,  in  which  they  offered  their 

eoasecrated  food  to  the  gods,  and  with 

I  which  they  made  libations ;  and  hence,  as 

I  the  Doric  was  used  for  temples,  it  became 

an  ornament  of  that  order.   It  was  also  en* 

closed  in  urns  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 

after  it  bad  5cen  used  in  the  Ubatioiu  of 

wine  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeraL 

PATERNOSTER,  the  Lord's  prayer,  so 
called  from  the  two  first  words  thereof  in 
Latin.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a 
rosary  or  string  of  beads,  uwd  by  Roman 
cat  Indies  in  their  devotions ;  but  more  espe- 
cially for  every  tenth  larg«  bead  in  the  said 
rosary ;  for  at  this  they  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer;  and  at  the  intervening  small  ones, 

only  an  Art  Maria. In  architecture,  the 

same  term  is  used  for  an  ornament  cut  in 
the  form  of  beads,  eitberwal  or  round,  for 

astragals.  &c. Paterno$ter  erost,  in  he> 

raldry,  a  cross  represented  on  the  escutch- 
eon as  if  made  with  beads. 

PATH  Eric  NERVE8.  in  anatomy,  a 
pair  of  very  small  nerves  which  arise  in  the 
Drain,  aod  run  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of 
the  eye.  These  nerves  have  obtained  the 
name  pathetic,  from  their  serving  to  move 
the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  in  medicine,  a 
term  given  to  those  svmptoros  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  exclusively  characteristic  of  a 
particular  dis&se. 

PATHOG'NOMT,  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  signs  by  which  human  pas- 
sions are  indicated. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  nature  of  diseases,  their 
causes  and  symptoms.  lu  objects  are  to 
ascertain  the  various  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterise the  disorders  of  each  organ  of  the 
body,  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and  pa- 
thognomonic symptoms,  which  afford  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  diseases 
that  resemble  each  other;  to  determine 
the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
by  which  diseases  are  induced;  and  to 
teach  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumstances  and  periods 
of  diseases. 

PATHOS,  language  capable  of  moving 
the  tender  passions,  and  of  exciting  the 
finest  emotions  of  the  soul. 

PATIENCE,  the  quality  of  enduring  af- 
fliction, pain,  persecution,  or  other  evil, 
without  murmuring  or  fretfulness.  It  may 
spring  from  constitutional  Ibrtitude,  from 


I  a  noble  and  heroic  pride,  or  from  a  pioaa 

submission  to  the  4ivine  wilL 
I      PATIENT,  one  who  is  under  the  £x«e> 
!  tion  of  a  physician,  or  other  medical  prae- 

1  titioner,  for  the  cure  of  any  disorder. 

Patient,  in  physiology,  that  which  receives 
impressions  from  external  agenta  ;  or  what- 
ever is_passively  affected. 

PA  TIN,  in  the  Romish  chnrdi,  the 
cover  of  the  ehalice,  used  for  botdiag  par- 
ticles of  the  host. 

PATRE8  CON8CRIPTI,  a  name  ^ven 
to  the  Roman  senators  in  general,  though 
at  first  it  was  applied  to  a  particular  part 
of  that  body.  The  hundred  appointed  by 
Romulus  were  called  simply  Patreg;  a  se- 
cond hundred  added  by  Roniolus  and  Ta- 
tius  upon  the  union  of  their  people,  were 
denominated  Patrea  minorum  Gentium;  a 
third  hundred  being  afterwards  added  by 
Tarquiuius  Priscus,  the  two  latter  classes 
were  called  Patret  Conaeripti,  because  they 
were  written  down  or  pot  upon  the  list 
with  the  original  hundred  of  Bomnlus. 

PATRIARCH,  property  sigmiHes  the 
head  or  chief  of  a  family.  The  name  of 
patriarchs  is  generally  confined  to  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Israelites  who  lived  before 
Moses,  Abraham,  Isaac.  Jacob,  &e. ;  or  to 
the  heeds  of  families  before  the  flood,  as, 
the  antediluvian  patriarekM.  The  appella- 
tion has  from  hence  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops  of  the  first  churches  of  the 
East ;  as,  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria. Jerusalem.  Constantinople. Pa- 

triarchal  erou,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  appro- 
priated to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  as  the 
triple  crown  was  to  that  of  the  pope.  The 
shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice  crossed,  the 
lower  arm  being  longer  than  the  upper 
one. 

PATRT'CIAN,  in  Roman  history,  a  title 
given  at  first  to  the  descendants  of  the  se- 
nators whom  Romulus  created,  and  called 
patret.  "  fathers."  It  was  afterwardsen- 
joyed  bv  those  who  became  senators  hj 
other  channels  ttum  that  of  hereditary 
claim:  but  the  dignity  of  the  patricians 
was  lessened  bv  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  dignity. — The  word  pat>-tcian,  in 
its  general  and  modern  acceptation,  signi- 
fies noble ;  senatorial ;  not  plebeian. 

PATRICK,  St.,  Order  qT.  an  Irish  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George  III.  in 
1783,  which  is  the  only  one  belonging  to 
Ireland,  but  it  is  the  most  splendid  of 
any. 

PATRIOT,  one  who  sincerely  loves  hi» 
country,  and  who,  as  a  proof  of  that  love, 
exerts  his  best  energies  m  contributing  to  •> 
his  country's  welfare.  In  the  Latin  of  the  I  at 
middle  ages,  patriota  signified  a  native,  in  j  g 
contradistinction  to  per«>^rrfiiu,  a  foreigner,  I  ^, 
that  is,  one  who  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  '  o 
citizenship.  As  the  native,  or  citizen,  was  !  m 
considered  to  be  attached  by  his  interests  2 
to  the  commonwcRlth,  the  word  gradnally  j  *• 
received  the  meaning  of  a  citizen  who  loves  '  g 
his  country.  Like  many  other  words,  its  I  " 
true  meaning  has  at  times  been  sadly  per-  |  ^ 
verted,  or  irreverently  used.   In  the  tumult      •» 
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of  political  agitation,  how  often  it  the  con- 
templative observer  compelled 
"  To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause. 
But  that  they  catch  at  popolar  applause!" 

PATRIOTISM,'  the  love  of  one's  coun- 
try— the  noblest  passion  that  animates  the 
bnast  of  a  true  citizen,  either  in  defending 
it  from  foreign  enemies,  or  in  protecting  its 
rights  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  vigour  and  purity  when  assailed 
by  domestic  foes. 

FATRO'L,  in  war, a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guard  in  the  night>time,  to 
observe  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the 
p9Bce  and  safety  of  a  city  or  camp,  or  other 
place.  The  patrol  generally  consists  of  a 
Dody  of  five  or  six  men,  detached  from  a. 
body  on  guard,  and  conunaaded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant. 

P  AT'BON,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  one  that  specially  countenances 
aud  supports  another,  or  lends  his  aid  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  undertaking; 
as,  a  patron  of  the  tine  arts ;  the  patron*  of 

a  charitable  institution,  &e. Patron  (pa" 

troniuj,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  any  person  in  power,  under 
wliose  protection  a  few  inferiors  put  them- 
selves, under  certain  conditions  of  obe- 
dience aud  personal  service.  The  persons 
protected  were  called  elient$.  The  duty  of 
the  patroHt  was  to  be  their  clients'  coun- 
sellors in  difficult  cases,  their  advocates  in 
judKments,  their  advisers  in  matters  of 
doubt,  and  their  overseers  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Patron  was  also  a  title  conferred  on 
a  master  who  had  freed  his  slave;  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  commencing  when  that  of 
master  expired.  The  patron  was  legal  heir 
to  his  freed-uien,  if  they  died  intestate,  or 
without  lawful  i#ue  born  after  their  free- 
dom commenced.  By  the  Puuian  law,  if  a 
freed-man*s  fortune  amimuted  to  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,  and  he  had  three  children, 
the  patron  was  entitled  to  a  child's  por- 
tion.-  Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common 

law,  a  person  who,  having  the  advowson  of 
a  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  spiritual 
promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor, has  the 
gift  and  tUsposition  of  the  benefice,  and 
may  present  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  va- 
cant.  Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 

guardian  or  saint,  whose  name  a  person 
bears,  or  under  whose  protection  he  is 
placed,  and  whom  he  invokes:  or  a  saint, 
in  whose  name  a  church  or  order  is. found- 
ed.—^Lay  patronage  is  a  right  attached  to 
a  person  either  as  founder  or  as  heir  of  the 
founder,  or  as  posMCssor  of  the  see  to  which 
the  patronage  is  annexed.  Eccleaiaatical 
patronag*  is  that  which  a  person  is  entitled 
to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  he 

holds. AnoM  qf  patronage,  in  heraldry, 

are  those  arms  on  the  top  of  which  are 
some  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence. 

PATRONYMIC,  a  term  applied  to  such 
names  of  men  and  women  as  are  derived 
from  those  of  their  parents  or  ancestors ; 
as  Tgdides,  the  son  of  Tydeus. 

PAUH"C1AN8,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees,  so  call- 


ed from  their  founder,  one  Pa<ilus,  an  Ar- 
menian. For  several  centuries  they  sufiered 
great  persecution,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
exterminated. 

'  PAUL'S,  ST.  This  beautiful  cathedral, 
built  upon  an  eminence  in  London,  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  ar- 
chitect. Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  one  master 
mason,  Thomas  Strong ;  and  one  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  Its  length 
is  500  feet  from  east  to  west ;  width,  286  feet 
from  north  to  south ;  and  height,  340  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  ball  is  5,600  lbs;  and  that 
of  the  cross  3,3C0  lbs.  The  height  to  the 
cross  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  404  feet. 
The  iron  balustrade  round  the  church- yard 
is  three  furlongs  and  one- fifth.  The  old 
Crothic  structure  which  before  occupied  this 
site,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  old 
temple  of  Diana,  610 ;  burnt,  964  ;  rebuilt, 
1240,  having  been  150  years  in  building ;  its 
steeple  fired  by  lightning,  1443;  rebuilt, 
having  been  in  great  part  burnt  down,  1631 ; 
and  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  confla- 
gration of  1666.  The  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent building  was  laid,  June  21,  IRJa;  and 
it  was  finished  and  opened,  Dec.  2, 1697 : 
having  cost  nearlv  l,5OO,0OOL  The  build- 
ing is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Two  rows  of  massy  pillars  divide 
the  interior  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
west  front  towards  Ludgate- street  has  an 
elevated  portico,  forming  the  grand  en- 
trance, of  twelve  Corinthian  colu^ln^  with 
an  upper  portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, with  an  entablature  representing,  in 
relief,  the  conversion  of  St.  PauL  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  sight 
in  the  view  pf  London.  But  the  interior 
decoration  of  this  building  does  not  corre- 
spond with  its  exterior  magnificence,  al- 
though many  monuments  and  sutues  to  the 
illustrious  dead  (the  work  of  the  last  half 
century)  considerably  relieve*that  feeling 
of  vacancy,  which  its  vast  unornamcntvd 
walls  excite. 

PAUPERISM.— Pamphlet  after  pamph- 
let  has  been  published  on  this  appalling 
subject,  and  volume  has  succeeded  volume. 
Session  ai'ter  session  have  legislators  pa- 
thetically doled  out  their  nightly  lamenta- 
tions; while  select  committees  have  pon- 
dered over  the  repulsive  evidence  before 
them ;  and  "  reports,"  ad  injinitum,  have 
appeared,  detailing  the  horrors  of  pauper- 
ism, deprecating  the  enormities  of  mendi- 
city, and  suggesting  plans  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Then  come 
commissioners,  in  all  the  panoply  of  judi> 
cial  and  executive  authority,  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable;  and  in  lieu  of  the  pamrhial 
workhouses  of  former  days,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  overseers  to  afford  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  the  casual  sufferer,  those 
huge  bastiles,  denominated  Unions,  rear 
their  dismal  heads  throughout  the  land; 
the  paupers  are  consigned  to  the  care  of 
"  guardians"  destitute  of  authority,  and 
their  pressing  necessities  left  to  "  relieving 
oflicers"  unlurnished  with  the  means  of 
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administering  relief.  The  tide  of  wealth 
rolls  on,  and  luxury  is  at  its  height;  splen- 
did edifices  rise  around  us,  as  if  at  the  wand 
of  the  magician ;  the  flag  of  British  com- 
merce floats  proudly  in  the  breete ;  and  our 
leaving  corn-fields  attest  the  bounty  of  Him 
who  sends  us  food  in  due  season.  Yet 
pauperism,  unmitigated  pauperism,  still 
exists.  To  what,  to  whom  shall  the  eril 
then  be  attributed?  An  able  cotempo- 
rarr,  whose  remarks  so  entirely  coincide 
witn  our  sentiments  that  we  unhesita- 
tingly adopt  them,  says,  "  The  pauperism 
of  England  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  reckless  and  improvident 
habits  oi  its  labouring  poor.  But  the 
greatest  prudence,  united  with  the  greatest 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes, 
will  not  always  save  them  from  want.  This 
is  frequently  the  case  in  England,  where 
waxes  are  low  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  uving,  so  that  an  ordinary  labourer  often 
cannot,  in  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  save  any 
thing  against  the  time  of  decrepitude  or 
sickness;  and  the  children  of  suffering  pa- 
rents must  suffer  with  them.  The  question 
in  regard  to  such  is.  By  what  means  shall 
their  present  distress  be  relieved?  The  eco- 
nomists of  the  new  $chool  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  sajr,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starvation.  But  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent 
to  our  nature  is  onlv  a  hideous  theory,  which 
cannot  enter  into  the  laws  or  habits  of  anv 
people  until  human  nature  shall  be  snnlc 
into  brutal  hard-heartedness.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience,  and  compassion,  en- 
join upon  us  to  give  relief;  and  the  only 
questions  practically  discussed  relate  to  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  to  be  af- 
forded, and  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  reclaiming  such  as  bring  their 
misery  upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleness. 
The  two  g^reat  objects  are — remedy  of  pre- 
sent sufferin|r  and  prevention  of  future ;  and 
these  two  objects  are  very  much  blended,  for 
it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  administer  succour 
as  not  to  encourage  idleness  or  vice.  In  the 
case  of  young  subjects  of  relief,  the  greatest 
cliarity  IS  that  which  is  directed  to  the  form- 
ing of  good  habits,  and  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  useful  arts.  With  older  subjects  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  any  great  amelioration 
of  character.  But  even  with  these,  a  regard 
to  the  influence  upon  their  habits  is  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  view  in  administering 
to  their  present  wants.  One  essential  con- 
dition is,  that  they  should  be  made  to  labour, 
and  thus  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  own  support.  As  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound 
to  support  them,  by  a  just  assessment  of 
the  expenses." 

PAUSA'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival, in  which  were  solemn  games,  wherein 
nobody  contended  but  free-Bom  Spartans. 
It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Pausanias, 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whose  conduct 
the  Greeks  overcame  Mardonius,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated battle  at  Plataea. 

PAUSE,  a  character  of  time  in  music, 
mariied  thus  T-,  denoting  that  the  note  over 


which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  dnnm  oat  to  a 
greater  length  than  usual,  or  to  be  embel- 
ushed  with  appoggiatorea,  shakea,  or  otha 
graces. 

PA  VAN',  a  grave  and  formal  dance  among 
the  Spaniards.  In  this  dance  the  perform- 
ers wneel  nmnd  before  each  other,  the  gem- 
tlemen  dancing  with  cap  and  sword,  priacn 
in  their  robes,  and  the  ladiea  with  long 
trains;  the  motions  being  slow  and  stately. 

PA'YEMENT,  a  floor  or  covering- eonsistt* 
ing  of  stones,  bricks,  or  other  suitable  am- 
terial,  laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  surfiwe 

forhoraes,  earriagesiorfoot-pasacneera. 

Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  aide  walk*, 
are  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii;  bat 
the  oldest  paved  city  of  vtrhieh  there  ia  anv 
account,  is  that  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  which 
was  paved  with  stones  so  early  aa  the  mid- 
dle (Mf  tl<e  ninth  century.  LondoB,  it  ia  aadd^ 
was  not  paved  till  the  13th  eentair,  and  then 
only  very  partially ;  nor  was  it  until  five  mote 
centuries  had  passed  away  that  this  kind  of 
street  accommodation  was  by  any  means  ge^ 
neral.  But  now— thanks  to  the  apirit  of 
improvement — we  have  granite  flag-atones 
of  nuge  dimensions,  and  aaphaltic  •nrfhcea 
of  all  qualities,  tat  the  hnmole  pedeatrian ; 
while  our  carriages  silently  glide  along  on 
pavements  made  of  vrood  I  In  short,  hoota 
of  patriotic  paviors  are  in  foil  action  to  ftci- 
Utate  the  prwress  of  their  follow-citiBens ; 
and  metropolitan  companies,  wooden  and 
asphaltic,  are  every  day  starting  into  exfat- 
ence,  with  the  landuible  intention  of  aseiMiittjr 
our  toayt. — ^As  these  novel  modes  of  paving 
the  streets  are  every  day  coming  more  Into 
use,  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  ere 
long  a  great  change  wiU  be  efl^cted  bj  aome 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  work  of  ri- 
tab7,  we  think  it  desiraW!  to  insert  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  experimenta  which  vreve 
made  in  Oxford-street,  in  Jantiary,  1839. 
The  whole  space  between  Charles-street 
and  Tottenham-court-road  wtm  occupied  by 
twelve  diffbrent  specimens,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  Charles-street,  ris.,  40  feet  of  Robinaon^a 
Parisian  bitumen,  34  feet  laid  in  atndlght 
courses,  and  16  feet  diagonally;  74  foct  of 
parish  stone  paring,  64  feet  of  which  was 
laid  in  straight  courses,  the  stonea  nine 
inches  deep,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  Claridge's  asphalte,  the  remaining  so  t 
feet  consisting  of  stones  only  4^  inches 
deep,  but  laid  diajgonally,  and  filled  np  with 
the  same  composition ;  60  feet  of  the  Bas- 
tenne  Ganjac  bitumen,  part  laid  in  straight  I 
courses,  and  part  diagonally;  135  feet  of 
parish  stone  itarin^,  dirided  into  •»— >  — p^w  i 
tions  in  the  following  order :  Ist  of  < 

dressed  Aberdeen  granite,  witi  ^te  I 

bottom,  and  the  joints  grouted  »«  | 

and  sand;  3nd,  40  feet  of  the  1)4 

diagonally;   and  Srd,   35  feet  <  «d 

Aberdeen  granite,  vrithout  concre  n*    ' 

the  joints  filled  in  vrith  fine  grave  r^s 

followed  by  50  feet  ofthe  Scotch  I  m,  1 

entireljr  the  produce  of  this  oo<  u4  < 

down  in  straight  courses;  60  f( ^.  jr.  ' 

Stead's  pavement  of  wooden  blocks  of  a 
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MncagDoal  1ton/13  inches  deep,  diTided  into 
tfiree  eoaa|MMitment«— one  i^repared  with 
Kyas's  Mtent,  part  dipped  ia,  aid  joiatt 
ran  witA  asphalt,  and  part  without  any 
prepantion  whatever;  the  last  specimen, 
at  TottenliaBa>oo«ft-read,  was  60  feet  of  the 
Val  de  Travers  bstumen,  a  portion  of  which 
osnsisted  of  squaie  blocks  laid  in  straight 
eovrses,  and  the  remainder  of  a  layer  of 
clean  Gnemsey  chiraiuKs,  cemented  to- 
gether  by  bailing  aiphalt  ran  among  them 
nearly  te  the  wurface,  a  fisoc  aoade  with  as- 
phalt,  merdy  showing  the  cbippings  here 
and  there  in  patches.    The  whole  woork  pre> 

seated *  '~"^"  — ''  >•- — ♦i*"-'   -~-d. 
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pressure ;  others  were  held  together  hj  pegs 
nod  grooves,  tUe  object  of  each  being  to 
avuid  all  danger  from  slipperiness  and 
displacement  ot  tlie  blocks.  They  were  cut 
from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  laid  with  the 
gxain  uppermost.  But  the  experiment  of 
wooden  pavement  has  proved  a  failure. 

VAVUL'ION,  in  arehiUcture,  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  usually  insulated  and 
contained  under  a  single  roof;  sometimes 
square,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  a  dome. 
Sometimes  a  pavilion  is  a  projecting  part  in 
front  of  a  bnuding ;  sometimes  it  flanks  a 

corner. In  militarjr  affairs,  a  tent  raised 

on  posts.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  a  flag,  ensign,  or  banner. 

PA'VO,  in  astsbnomv,  a  constellation  in 
the  Boutheni  hemisphere,  consisting  of 
fourteen  stars.  [For  Pavo,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Pbacock,  see  the  latter  word.] 
PSA,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 
tlie  genus  Ptsmi.  of  many  varieties.  It  has 
been  cultivated  mm  remote  antiquitv,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary 
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peace  or  security,  both  of  life  and  goods, 
which  the  sovereign  promises  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, or  others  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion :  such  is  the  neace  of  the  king's  high- 
ways, which  consists  in  the  freedom  from 
all  annoyance  and  molestation ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  peace  of  the  plough, 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough  cattle 
are  secured  from  distress  warrants. 

PBACU,  in  botany,  a  tree  and  its  fruit, 
of  the  genus  Amygdahu,  of  many  varieties^ 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  famiur  rotactm : 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate, 
acute,  and  finely  serrated:  the  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit 
is  a  larp^e  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone 
which  IS  deeply  furrowed  and  roogh  exter- 
nally, which  character  distinguishes  it  both 
ftom  the  almond  and  the  apricot.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  fruits  of 
temporate  climates,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  It  ori- 
p;inalW  came  from  Persia,  hut  it  was  Bot 
introduced  into  England  till  about  the  year 
1560. 

PE'ACOCK,  in  ornithology,  a  large  and 
beautiful  fowl  of  thegenus  Pavo,  oiiginally 
a  native  of  India.  The  name  properly  be- 
longs to  the  male  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  species  in  general ; 
though  the  female  is,  for  distinction's  sake, 
calleo  a  peahen.  Like  other  domesticated 
birds,  the  peacock  exhibits  several  varie- 
ties. The  ordinary  length  of  tltis  splendid 
bird,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
full-grown,  fan-expanded  tail,  is  about  four 
feet.  The  female  is  rather  less;  and  her 
train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  destitute 
of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beau- 
ties which  adorn  the  male:  her  crest  too  is 
shorter,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of 
a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleased  or  de- 
lighted, the  peacock  erects  his  tail,  unfolds 
his  feathers,  and  frcquentl]^  turns  round, 
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parts  of  Europ«;  but  of  which  oiaay  kiod* 
are  cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

PEARL,  in  natural  history,  a  hard,  whit«, 
shining  body,  usually  of  a  globular,  but 
sometimes  of  a  pear-sbape,  found  in  a  tes* 
taceous  fish  commonly  called  the  pearl* 
oyster,  and  esteemed  a  gem  of  high  value. 
They  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
in  clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in 
^he  depths  of  the  sea :  and  such  places  are 
called  pearl  bank:  Some  naturalists  con- 
sider pearls  to  be  onfructified  eg^s ;  others 
descrioe  them  as  mere  concretions  of  the 
juice  of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed, 
and  with  which  the  animal  annually  aug- 
ments it.  Reaumur  remarks,  that  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  decree  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  is  igno- 
rant that  their  juices  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing bard  substances;  and  ne  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  far  from  extraordinary  that 
a  fish  which  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stony  juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  a 
shell,  should  have  enongh  to  form  these 
stones,  if  it  happen  to  overflow,  or  burst 
into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  among  the 
membranes.  The  seas  about  the  East- 
Indies  and  America  yield  pearl-fish  in  great 
abundance ;  and  they  are  found  with  good 
pearls  in  several  parts  of  Europe.-  In  the 
east,  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  gulf  are  the  parts  most  cele- 
brated for  pearl  fisheries ;  and  in  the  west, 
the  coast  of  Terra-ftrraa  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  European  penrls  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  a 

river   of  Bavaria. Peart-Jltkiug    in    the 

Ea»t-Indie$.  This  occupatiou  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  first  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  second  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Each  bark  putn  off  from  the  shore 
at  sunrise,  with  a  land  breeze  which  never 
fails,  and  returns  to  the  shore  at  noon, 
with  a  sea  breeze  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 
To  collect  the  shells  is  the  business  of  di- 
vers, brought  up  to  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tion from  early  youth.  They  descend  from 
their  boat  with  a  rope  fastened  round  their 
body,  and  a  stone  of  20  or  SOlbs.  weight  at- 
tached to  the  foot  to  sink  them.  Generally 
they  have  to  descend  from  eight  to  twelve 
fathoms  before  they  reach  the  shells.  Their 
nostrils  and  ears  are  stopped  up  with  cot- 
ton ;  to  the  arm  a  sponge,  dipped  in  oil,  is 
fastened,  which  the  diver  now  and  then 
brings  to  his  mouth,  in  order  to  draw 
breath  without  swallowing  water.  Every 
diver  has,  besides,  a  knife  to  loosen  the 
shells,  and  a  little  net  or  basket  to  collect 
them.  When  he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable 
to  stay  any  longer  under  water,  he  quickly 
unfastens  the  stone,  shakes  the  line,  and  is 
drawn  up  by  his  companions.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  use  the  diving-bell. 
The  shells  thus  obtained  are  put  into  ves- 
sels, where  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mostly  open 
of  themselves.  Those  widen  contain  any 
pearls  have  generally  firom  eight  to  twelve. 
After  being  dried  they  are  passed  through 
nine  sieves  of  different  sizes.    The  worth  of 


a  pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its ^. 

round  Ibna,  polish,  and  clear  luatfe,  Bone- 
times,  but  vbry  nrtiy,  a  pearl  ia  fooaui  am 
lutjge  as  a  nutmeg.  When  the  peapls  are 
only  about  the  size  of  small  shot  thef  «ff« 
denominated  teed  pearls,  and  aee  of  utU* 
value.  One  o£  the  most  remarkable  penrU 
of  which  we  have  any  autbeDtic  «eepiu»t 
was  bought  by  Tavemier,  at  Catilk,  us 
Arabia,  a  fishery .  fisraous  in  the  dajs  of 
Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  11(1,0001. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  .withoat 
blemisn;  it  is  from  two  to  three  incbes 
long,  and  nearly  one  inch  in  diaisetcr. 
Even  in  antiquity  pearls  were  an  object  of 
luxury.  One,  worth  about  84,0002.  of  oar 
money,  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved 
at  a  banquet  and  drauk  off  to  AntOBr*jB 
health.— —^r/(/?ci«i  penrh  are  small  glo- 
bules or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glaai^ 
perforated  with  two  opposite  lioles,  tbroagh 
which  they  are  strung,  and  mounted  into 
necklaces,  &e.,  like  real  pearl  omameat«. 
The  liquor  employed  to  imitate  the  pearler 
lustre  is  called  e»$enee  d'orient,  which,  ia 
prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ansoio- 
nia  the  brilliant  sciues,  or  rather  the  W 
mellae,  separated  by  washing  and  frictioa 
of  the  scales  of  the  blay,  a  small  river-Msh^ 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  iim- 
tating  nearly,  in  which  the  French  are  aaid 
to  excel. 

PEARL'-ASH.  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  prepared  chiefly  in  America.  Gar-' 
many,  Russia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the 
salts  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood ;  axA, 
having  again  reduced  them  to  dryness 
evaporating  the  moisture,  and  calcining 
them  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  furnace 
moderately  hot.  Pead-ashes  are  much 
used  in  tne  manufacture  of  glass,  and  re- 
quire no  preparation,  except  whea  very 
g^at  transpareucy  is  required. 

PEAT,  a  congeries  of  vegetable  matter, 
in  which  the  remains  of  ori^nitation  are 
more  or  less  visible ;  consisting  of  trunks 
of  trees,  of  leaves,  fruits,  stringy  fibres,  smd 
the  remains  of  aquatic  mosses.  It  occurs 
in  extensive  beds,  called  peat-moeaee,  occu- 
pying the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  covered  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  with  sand,  gravel. 
&c.  It  is  the  common  fuel  of  large  districts 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  of  aone  parts  of 
EnKland  where  coals  are  very  dear.  Losd 
Wilioughby  de  Eresby  has  lately  perfected 
a  peat-compressing  machine,  first  produced 
by  him  in  1837.  I  d  some  experiments  which 
took  place  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Ka- 

K'er,  the  engineer,  specimens  of  peat  that 
id  been  pressed  two  days  previously,  w«c« 
shown  to  oe  perfectly  dry,  neavy,  ai|d  c«q« 
sistent ;  and  some  that  had  been  preserved 
for  a  year  were  scarcely  to  be  disting;uished 
from  coaL  As  fuel  for  the  maBufacture  of 
the  finest  cutlery,  this  peat  is  superior  to 
coal,  probably  firom  being  without  salphor. 
It  can  always  be  obtained  bjr  the  Loidj 
population  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Britiah 
empire  with  infiutdy  less  cost  of  labom 
ana  time  than  the  mere  cutting  and  dryi^c 
of  turf  or  peat.  It  may  also  be  advantage* 
ously  employed  in  lime-burning;    and  in 
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flrea  Of  tuntew,  woiking  machinery,  or 
l«mr«r»tMiii. 

PEB'BLBS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
fiiMila,  deAned  to  be  stonea  composed  of  a 
eiystafine  matter  delmsed  by  earths  of  ta- 
Tktas  kinds  in  the  same  species,  and  then 
•abject  to  Tcins,  clonds,  and  otlier  tariega- 
tions»  usually  fbrmed  by  incrustation  round 
a  eentral  nudens,  but  sometimes  the  effect 
of  a  simple  coneretioui 

PBCABT,  or  PECCABT,  in  loolocy,  a 
South  American  quadruped,  in  general  ap- 
»ung  a  hog,  but  with  a 
leas  bulky,  shorter  legs,  and  bristles 
and  strong,  like  the  quills  of  the  por- 
cupine. Its  colour  is  black  and  white,  and 
on  the  hind  part  of  its  back  there  is  a 
■man  orifice  from  which  issues  a  liquor  of 
a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

PBCH'BLEND,  or  PITCH'BLEND,  in 
mineralogy,  ore  of  uranium;  a  metallic 
substance  of  a  blackish  or  deep  iron-gray 
colour,  sometimes  spotted  with  red:  it  is 
firand  in  masses  in  Swedish  and  Saxon 
mines,  and  is  generally  stratifled  with  other 
minerals. 

PECK,  'a  dnr  measure  of  eight  quarts^ 
being  the  fourth  part  of  a  busheL 

PECOBA,  in  toology,  an  order  of  anl- 
mals  in  the  Linncan  system,  under  the 
comprehending  such  as 
.  lire  on  grass,  chew  the 
cud, and  have  four  stomachs;  as,  the  ante- 
l»pe,  the  camd,  camelopaxd,  stagi  sheep, 

ox,  COWjftc. 

PEGTEN,  in  eonehology,  a  genus  of  bi- 
valve shdis,  shutting  close  alTround,  and 
usually  of  a  depressed  form;  but  having 
one  or  two  processes,  called  ears,  issuing 
from  the  head  of  the  shell  near  the  hinge. 
•'-—'The  greater  part  of  the  pectens  are 
striated;  the  ribs  or  ridges  running  in 
straight  lines  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb; 
whence  the  name. 

PECTINATED,  or  PBCTINATB,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  pinnate 
leaf,  in  which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like 
a  comb.— —A  mineral  is  said  to  be  pecti- 
natedf  when  it  presents  short  filaments, 
crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and 
equidiatant. 

PECTOEAL.  an  epithet  for  whaterrr 
relates  to  the  breast:  hence,  jieefaral  me- 
dicines are  those  which  relieve  diseases  of 
the  breast  or  lungs,  &c. 

PECULATOB,  one  who  defrauds  the 
public  by  appropriating  to  his  own  use  mo- 
ney entrusted  to  his  care. 

PECU'LIAE,  in  the  canon  law,  a  nurish 
or  church  that  has  Jurisdiction  within  it- 
self, and  is  competent  to  the  cranting  pro- 
bates of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  court. 
— — (AMir*  eif  Peeulian,  a  branch  of  the 
court  of  arehes,  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbnrr,  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  matters  relating  to  parishes  that 
haTe  a  peculiar  Jurisdiction. 

PEIrAI'8,  in  music,  the  keys  played  by 
the  feet  (l.ence  the  name),  by  which  the 
deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in 
motion.    A  pedal  is   also   used   under  a 


piano,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
long the  tones.  In  a  harp,  the  pedal  serves 
to  elevate  the  notes  half  a  tone. 

PED'ATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  a  bifid  petiole  connects 
several  leaflets  on  the  inside  only. 

PEITATIFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  whose  parts  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate, but  connected  like  the  toes  of  a  wa- 
ter-fowl. 

FEiyESTAL,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  a  column,  bnng  that  which  serves 
as  its  stand.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
vis.  a  trunk  or  dye,  which  forms  the  body ; 
a  cornice,  the  head;  and  a  base,  the  foot  of 
the  pedestaL 

PEDICLE,  in  botany,  the  ultimate  di* 
vision  of  a  common  peduncle;  the  stalk 
that  supports  one  flower  only  when  there 
are  several  on  a  peduncle. 

PEDIC'ULUS,  in  entomoloay,  the  louse, 
a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Jptera.  Some 
oTdie  insects  of  this  genus,  of  which  there 
are  seventy  or  eighty  species,  infest  the 
bodies  of  quadrupeds,  some  infest  birds, 
some  insects,  besides  which  there  is  the 
Fedic*lv$  kumanu$, 

PEDIMENT,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
low  pinnacle  serving  to  finish  a  frontis- 
piece, and  which  finishes  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, or  is  placed  as  an  ornament  over  |pates, 
doors,  windows,  or  niches.  The  pediment 
is  ortUnarily  of  an  angular  form,  but  some- 
times it  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  parts 
of  a  pediment  are,  1.  the  tympanum;  2.  the 
oomice,  which  crowns  it;  and  8.  the  en- 
tablature, which  serves  it  ai  a  base  or 
scale. 

PEDOBAP-nST,  or  PJBDOBAPTI8T, 
one  that  holds  to  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Most  denominations  of  Christiana 
are.  in  foct, jpsedobaptists. 

PEDOSTBTEB,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the 
distance  from  place  to  place  ascertained. 
It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 


Th'- 


B  of  wheels  with  teeth 
ing  fastened  to  the  foot 

a  carriage;  the  wheels 
at  every  step  or  at  every 
mriage  wheeL 
a  botany,  the  stem  or 
s  the  fructification  of  a 
e  the  fruit.    A  peduneu- 

which  grows  on  a  pe- 

an  or  peer  of  the  realm. 
u ,  of 

>re- 
ike, 
omy 
ha- 
led. 
&c 
)ar- 

lay. 

rith 
nes 
dea 
lity 
lere 
ipty 
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onet  it  is  Uwt  of  ui  berediury  legislator  of 
the  realau  A  peer  is  noc  to  be  pot  upoa 
aey  iBqaeet,  even  tbough  tlie  CMue  bate  a 
reUtioa  to  two  peers;  and  where  a  peer  ia 
defendant  in  a  court  of  equity,  be  is  not  to 
be  sworn  to  bis  answer,  wbicb  is  to  be  re> 
cetved  a|Mn  tbe  Isitb  of  his  bonour;  but 
when  be  u  to  answer  to  interrogatories  or 
to  make  an  attdavit,  or  to  be  examined  as  a 
witness,  he  is  to  be  sworn.— —IVtal  ^  a 
f«9r.  It  is  a  maziu  of  tbe  drst  importance^ 
that  those  public  men  who,  in  a  free  coaa-> 
try  partieularty,  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  political  animosity,  should  be 


secured  acainst  possible  popu 

and  for  this  reason,  aa  well  as  because,  with 


r  ugnsticc; 


the  rest  of  bis  Mlow  suhjects,  he  claims  to 
be  tried  by  his  equals,  a  temporal  peer  mast 
be  arraigned,  whether  on  a  chaive  of  treason 
or  of  felony,  before  the  boose  off  which  he  ia 
a  member.  On  occasion  of  such  a  trial,  all 
the  lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
are  to  be  summoned  at  least  twenty  days 
prerioos  to  its  commencement.  The  course 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  after  the  indict- 
ment is  allowed,  the  soTcreign,  by  com- 
mission  under  the  great  seal,  appoints  one 
of  the  peers,  and  usually  the  chancellor,  to 
be  high  steward,  who  sits  as  judge.  To 
bring  the  indictment  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  a  writ,  called  a  ttrtvafraxx^  is  issued 
out  uf  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  pri- 
soner  is  brought  by  another  writ.  The  high 
steward  assigns  a  day  and  place  of  thai; 
and  twelve  of  the  peers  mtui  be  present.  At 
the  time  and  place  appointeo,  the  high 
steward  being  seated  in  the  customary  atate^ 
the  royal  commission  read,  and  other  cere, 
monies  performed,  he  declares  to  the  pri- 
at  the  bar  the  cause  of  tbe  assembly. 


him  of  justice,  and  encourages  him 

to  answer  without  fear  to  the  charge  that  is 
to  be  preferred  against  him.  The  indict- 
ment IS  then  read  and  the  prisoner  ar- 
raii^ied.  After  the  eridencc  for  the  prose- 
cution and  the  answer  have  been  heard,  the 
prisoner  is  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
bar,  and  the  lords  retire,  in  tbe  manner  of 
a  common  jur^r*  to  deliberate  on  their  ver- 
dict.    On  their  return,  the  high  steward 

op—'-  -• -*-  "*■  -ich  lord  whether  the 

l)v  his  name,  be  guilty 
1  tie  is  arraigned  ?  and 
right  hand  upon  his 
r  answers,  "Guilty," 
my  honour."  If,  by 
lie  prisoner  be  found 
to  tbe  bar  again,  and 
luaints  him  wan  the 
and  passes  sentence 


I 


ugly ;  or  acting  as  he 
the  bigh  steward  may 
ion  the  judgment  and 


L  that  be  passed.  The 
;h  steward  only  takes 
ament  is  not  sitting, 
ring  the  session,  it  is 

court  t(f  parliament; 

once  as  jurors  and 
kcr  collects  the  votes : 
s  not  sittini;.  the  trial 
rt  of  the  hiyh  $teward 


qf  EnfflmutL  There  are  two  pcctUiariticB 
attending  the  trial  of  a  peer:  let.  tbe  nniii- 
her  of  jurors  it  greater  than  ordiniuy,  ererf 
peer  having  a  right  to  sit ;  2ndl^.  ananimlty 
IS  not  required,  but  the  decision  depeit<la 
upon  the  majority,  which,  however,  miut 
amount  to  twelve. 

FEEB'ESS,  a  woman  who  is  nobis  by 
descent,  creation,  or  marriage.  If  a  peetcaa 
by  descent  or  creation  marries  a  petaon 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she  stUl  con- 
tinues noble;  but  if  she  has  obtained  the 
dignity  by  marriage  only,  by  a  subacquent 
marriage  with  a  commoner  she  loses  it; 
tbouglC  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  aht 
always  retains  ber  title. 

PEGASUS,  in  astronomy,  a  conatelI«- 
tion  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  PegatuM,  the  winged 
horse,  which,  according    to   the   Greeas, 

tnmncr  frnm   thm  blood  of  the  Cnrsnn  MTe- 
id 


merit  of  good  works. 
PELECA'N 


NUS,  in  ornithology,  the  ge- 
neric term  in  the  Liunvan  system  for  the 
sort  of  birds  of  which  the  pelican  is  the 
principal  species :  it  comprehends  also  tbe 
cormorant  or  cor\-orant,  the  man-of-war 
bird,  and  the  gannet. 

PELICAN,  a  bird  larger  than  a  awan, 
inhabiting  marshy  and  uncultivated  place^ 
particularly  islands  and  lakes  where  sedgea 
abounds  The  bill  is  straight,  except  at 
the  point,  and  it  has  a  skin  reaching  down 
the  neck,  which  forms  a  pouch  capable  of 
being  distended  so  as  »«  ^"i''  ">-«•'  ""- rts 
of  water.    The  pelicaii  en- 

demess  for  its  young,  ith 

fish  that  have  been  :  mt 

time  in  her  pourh:  h  tha 

fisbuloiis  story  of  its  fe  iw- 

iug  blood  from  the  p 
are  gregarious,  very  foi 
harassed  or  pursued,  n  in- 

tents of  their  stomach  be. 

——Pelican,  in  cheiuisi  ble 

glass  vessel,  or  alenibi  ng 

quors  by  circuli.tion.  for 

continued  distillation  i ... 

PELLA'GRA,  in  medicine,  the  name 
given  to  a  disease,  or  complication  of  dis- 
eases, common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  plains.  It  begins  bv 
an  erysipelatous  eruption  of  the  skin,  and 
is  accompanied  by  remarkable  lassitude. 


ley 
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meUncholj^  moroseness,  and  hypochondri- 
aab,  v&ih  an  evident  propensity  to  suicide. 
A»  the  disease  advances  it  assumes  various 
fonns  of  mania,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 

Kneratty  endures  the  extremity  of  torture 
fore  death  doses  the  sad  scene.  It  is  al- 
most confined  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion  and  the  poorest  classes. 

FELXICLE,  the  thin  and  skin  like  sub- 
stance found  in  egg-shells  and  other  ani- 
mal productions. ^Among   chemists,  it 

signiaes  a  thin  saline  crust  formed  on  the 


wr'— 


dii 


■'ed  to  a 
saline 

ime  of 
r  these 
pelli- 
!  prin- 
he  ge- 

ofthe 
ry  tel- 
roUof 


It,  and 
rs,  the 
led  «■ 

shape 
aeltate 
in  the 


J  ntin^ 

nu  e  fowl, 

cient  times  reeds  were  split  and  shaped  to 
a  point  similar  to  our  pens,  but  quiUs 


not  supoosed  to  have  been  used  for  writing 
'  i  tUI  the  sixth  century.    As  pens,  how- 


witht 


ever,  have  now  become  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  a  short  account  of  them 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  England  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  quills  nom  Russia  and 
Poland,  wltere  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
fed  for  the  sake  of  their  quills ;  and  about 
twenty  millions  are  annually  imported  into 
England  from  these  countries.  The  prepa- 
ration of  quills,  or  touching  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  curious  and  nice  jprocess.  Tliey  are 
first  moistened,  not  by  immersion,  but  by 
dipping  their  ends  into  water  and  allow- 
ing the  remaining  parts  to  absorb  moisture 
bv  capillary  attraction.  They  are  then  heat- 
ed in  the  fire  or  in  a  charcoal  burner,  and 
are  passed  quickly  under  an  instrument 
with  a  fine  edge,  which  flattens  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  apparently 
useless.  They  are  next  scraped,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  beat,  when  they  are  restored 
to  their  original  form.  After  this  prepara- 
tion they  are  cut  into  pens  by  means  of  the 
n -cutter's  knife,  and  are  also  trimmed. 
.  encutter  will  make  about  800  in  a  day. 
Metallic  pens  appear  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced as  rewards  for  merit,  but  steel 
pens  for  writing  were  first  made  by  Mr. 
Wise,  in  1809^  and  were  fashioned  like  pens 


made  of  quills.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in 
1812,  for  pens  with  flat  cheeks,  and  in  this 
way  all  metallic  nens  were  made  for  some 
time,  as  the  rhooium  pen  of  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  and  the  Iridiumpen  of  others.  About 
the  year  1824,  Mr.  Perry  began  to  make 
pens,  and  six  years  after  they  were  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham.  The  steel  is  press- 
ed into  thin  sheets  by  a  rolling  press.  It  is 
then  cut  into  slips,  annealed  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  again  passed  under  the  roller. 
By  means  of  a  peculiar  cutting-machine  the 
pens  are  formed  in  a  falchion  shape.  The 
preparation  for  forming  the  slit  then  takes 
place.  An  extremely  flne>edged  chisel  is 
brought  down  upon  each  separately,  and  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  two-thirds  through  its 
substance.  The  ec^  of  this  instrument 
is  flner  than  any  razor,  but  is  much  harder, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  receive  an  edge  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day.  This  superior 
quality  is  given  to  the  steel  by  beating  it 
tor  several  nours  with  a  hammer.  It  is  an 
important  fact,  and  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  pen-manufiicturers.  A 
triangular  piece  is  next  cnt  out  at  the  up- 
per end  of  tKe  slit  in  the  pen,  which  is  called 
jriereiHff.  The  next  object  is  to  give  them 
their  proper  shape,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  punch  fitting  into  a  correspond- 
ing concavity.  The  pens  are  then  heated 
red  hot  and  dipped  into  oil,  which  must  be 
at  least  three  feet  deep.  The  oil  in  a  few 
weeks  loses  its  properties  and  becomes 
charred.  The  next  operation  is  poUshing. 
This  is  effected  in  a  pecoliar  apparatus, 
called,  emphaticallv,  the  devil,  consisting 
of  a  fly-wheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pens 
are  placed,  and  to  which  a  motion  is  given, 
resembling  that  required  in  shaking  toge- 
ther materials  in  a  bag.  This  motion  is 
continued  for  eight  hours,  when  the  pens 
are  found  to  be  completely  deprived,  by  the 
friction  against  each  other,  of  any  asperi- 
ties which  might  have  existed  on  their 
edges,  and  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  would  have  obstructed  the  free  motion 
of  the  pen  in  writing.  After  this  they  are 
tempered  in  a  box,  shaken  and  brought  to 
a  blue  colour,  being  carefully  watched,  and 
the  heat  lessened  whenever  a  shade  of  yel- 
low is  observed  on  their  surface.  The  split 
is  now  com{)leted  by  touching  its  side  M'ith 
a  pair  of  pincers.  The  total  quantity  ot 
steel  employed  in  this  country  for  making 
pens  amounts  to  120  tons,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  two  hundred  millions  of  pens. 
While  we  allow  that  much  ingenuity  has 
been  shown  in  the  construction  of  steel 
pens,  and  many  improvements  effected  in 
their  manufacture  (for  they  were  wretched 
things  at  first),  we  still  think  them,  at  best, 
but  very  indifferent  substitutes  for  those 

made  firom  the  quills  of  geese. Poun- 

tain-pen,  is  a  pen  made  of  silver,  or  other 
metal,  so  contrived  as  to  contain  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  ink,  which,  flowing  out  by 
gjentle  degrees,  supplies  the  writer  a  long 
time  without  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  fresh  ink. 

PENAL  LAWS,  laws  made  for  thepu- 
nisliment  of  criminal  offences. 
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PEN'ALTT  (in  law),  b  fine  or  forfeiture 
by  way  of  pnnishmrat,  which  it  a  peeu- 
niarp  penalty ;  but  the  word  penalty  is  not 
eonfined  to  this;  for  impritonment,  whip> 
ping,  transportation,  &c.  are  equally  penal* 
'     igh  in  thea' 


ties,  thoug] 


B  shape  of  personid  pu- 

PENANCE,  in  eceleaiastleal  law,  the 
Infliction  of  some  pain  or  bodily  snffering, 
as  fasting,  flagellation,  Ac. ;  as  an  exercise 
of  repentance  for  some  sin,  either  volun- 
t«ry  or  impoeed.— — P«iMtii««  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Bomish  chnrch. 

PENATES,  in  Boman  antiquity,  tutdar 
deities,  either  of  countries  or  of  particular 
houses,  in  which  last  sense  they  were  the 
same  with  the  laret.  The  Penates  were 
originally  the  tntdar  gods  of  the  Trojans ; 
but  being  adopted  by  the  Romans,  they 


PEN'CILS,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CIL8,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  formed 
of  carburet  of  iron  or  plumbago,  with  a 
noint  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  or  draw* 
uig.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  erer- 
pointed  pencils,"  in  their  ingeniously  eon* 
stmcted  cases,  it  is  said  that  the  manufae* 
ture  of  pencils  in  cedar- wood  has  decreased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent;  but  it  is 
still  by  no  means  ineonsiderable  or  unim- 
portant.  Pettctl  4f  rapt,  in   optics,   a 

number  of  rays  diverging  from  some  lumi- 
nous point,  which,  after  fiilling  upon  and 
passing  through  a  lens,  converge  Main  on 

entering  the  eye.^ Pencil,  a  small  brush 

used  by  painters  for  laying  on  their  co- 
lours. Pencils  are  of  various  kinds,  sises, 
and  materials ;  the  larger  sorts  are  made  oi 
swine's  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a  stick  or  handle,  and  when 
large  are  called  brushes.  The  finer  sorts  are 
mMe  of  the  htar  of  camels,  badgers,  and 
squirrels,  and  of  the  don^n  of  swans ;  these 
are  tied  at  the  upper  end,  and  inclosed  in  a 
quill.  All  such,  when  good,  on  being  drawn 
between  the  lips  come  to  a  fine  point. 

PEN'DANT,  a  long  narrow  flag  or 
streamer,  displayed  fVom  a  ship's  mast  head, 
usually  termmating  in  two  points.  It  de- 
notes that  a  ship  is  in  actual  service.  The 
bnad  pendant  is  a  flag  that  serves  to  dis- 
tinKuish  the  chief  of  a  squadron.— —The 
rudder  pendant  is  a  rope  made  fast  to  the 
rudder  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 

rudder  wnen  unshipped. In  heraldry,  a 

part  hanging  from  tne  label,  resembling  the 
drops  in  the  Doric  frieze. Also,  an  orna- 
ment or  jewel  hanging  at  the  ear. 

PEN'DULUM,  in  aynamics,  a  ponderous 
body,  BO  suspended  that  it  may  vibrate,  or 
swing  backward  and  forward,  from  some 
fixed  poAnt,  or  axis  of  suspension.  The  vi* 
brations  of  a  pendulum  are  called  its  oscil- 
lations, and  depend  on  the  force  of  gravity. 
Prom  the  precision  of  its  motions,  it  is  em- 

Sloyed  in  measuring  time  and  space.  The 
istance  of  a  ship,  firom  which  a  gun  is 
fired,  may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
interval  of  time  between  Uie  flash  and  the 
sound  of  a  gun ;  and,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  distance  of  a  cloud,  bv  numbering 
the  seconds  or  half  seconds  between  the 


In  a. 

like  wings  greatly  aMisting  them. 

PENIN'SULA,  a  part  of  a  continent  al- 
most surrounded  by  tne  sea,  except  wlme  it 
joins  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  nedc  ealJM 
an  itthmua.  In  Europe  it  is  common  to  4a>. 
signate  Spain  and  Portugal  br  the  ap|»«l|R. 
tion  of  the  penhuula ;  and  when  w«  spf  t  lof 
the  contest  maintMned  by  the  BritiBli  tmA. 
native  troops  against  the  FrenclH*  v«  •» 
cordingly  term  it  the  jwaiaaBter  t»«r. 
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PENITEWTIART,  in  the  ancient  Chris* 
tiin  church,  a  name  given  to  certain  pret- 
brter^  appointed  in  every  church  to  receive 
tne  private  coofeaeions  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  public  discipline,  by  ac- 
qtudnting  them  wnat  sins  were  to  be  expi* 
ated  by  pnblic  nenanre,  and  to  appoint 
private  penance  tor  such  crimes  as  it  might 
be  deemed  anadvisabie  to  censure  publidy. 

Frtutentiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  an 

gffice  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered 
out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or  dispensa- 
tions relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fessions, &c. The  title  of  penitentiary 

was  also  given  to  an  officer  in  some  cathe- 
drals, who  was  vested  with  power  from  the 
bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  Iiim. 
-^ — Penitentiary,  the  name  of  some  prisons 
hi  England  where  felons  are  kept  to  hard 
labour. 

-  i'BNiTENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
eertain  fraternities  in  Catholic  countries, 
distinguished  by  their  different  habits,  and 
generally  employed  in  charitable  acts. 

PEN'NON,  in  heraldry,  a  small  pointed 
ilag,  borne  by  a  gentleman.  When  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  the  point  was 
eat  off,  and  the  square  flag  that  remained 
bore  the  name  of  banner. 

PEN'NY,  an  ancient  silver  coin,  which 
was  the  only  coin  current  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors ;  but  now  a  copnor  coin,  twelve 
of  which  are  equal  to  a  sbilliog.  In  Ethel- 
dred's  time  the  penny  was  the  20th  part  of 
an  ounce  troy,  hence  tlie  denomination 
pennyMfeiffht.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
avnic  into  it  that  it  might,  if  required,  oe 
easily  broken,  and  parted  into  halves  and 
quarters;  hence  the  temu  ha^-penetf  and 
fart  hinge  or  quadrantea. 

PEWNYWEIGHT,  a  Trojr-weight,  con- 
taining  84  grains,  each  of  which  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried. 

PEN'SION,  an  annual  allowance  of  a 
•mn  of  money  to  a  person  by  government,  in 
eoB«ideration  of  past  services,  civil  or  mili- 
tary ;  or,  St  least,  snch  a  pension  ought  to  be. 
PBN'SIONBR,  one  who  receives  an  an- 
miity  from  another,  whether  in  considera- 
tion of  service  past  or  present,  or  merely  as 

a  benevolence. In  the   universities   of 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  it  denotes  an  nn- 
derfcraduate  or  bachelor  of  arts  who  lives 

at  his  own  expense. The  Band  of  Gentle- 

m0»  Penaionera,  who  attend  on  the  British 
■overeifip,  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII., 
and  their  duty  is  to  guard  the  royal  person 
when  at  home;  for  which  each  receives  a 
pension  or  annual  allowance  of  lUU^— — 
PnwfoiM  qftke  JttM  qf  Cenrt,  annual  pay- 
inenta  made  by  eaeh  member  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

PENTACAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thitt  tor  a  plant  ho^g  five  capsules  or  seed- 


PENTACHORD,  a  musical  instiument 
wHh  <!•«  atrings. 

FENTACHTIINITE,  the  fossil  remains 
of  Asoophite. 

PBNTACHROSTIC/  a  set  of  verses  so 


TBB  MOBBR3r  JBWS   CBLBBBATB  TBB   rBNTBCOST  rOB  TWO  BATS. 


disposed  as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same 
name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

PEN'TACOCCOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet  implying  tliat  the  plant  has  five  united 
cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  hav- 
ing five  sides  and  five  angles.  If  the  five 
sides  are  e<ittal,  the  angles  are  so  too^  and 
the  figure  is  called  a  r^ular  pentagon  — — 
In  fortification,  a  fort  with  five  bastiouB. 

PENTA GRAPH,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  figqres  in  any  proportion  at  plea- 
sure, or  for  copying  or  reducing  a  figure, 
plan,  print,  Ac.  to  any  desired  size. 

PENTAGYN'IA.  in  botany,  an  order  of 

Elants  in  the  Linusean  system,  oompre- 
ending  such  as  have  five  pistils  in  an  her- 
maphrodite flower. 

PENTAHF/DRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
having  fiv<>  equal  sides. 

PENTAHEXAUE'DRAL.  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

FENTAITETER,  in  Latin  and  Gr<>ek 
poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  five  feet  or 
metres.  The  two  first  may  be  either  dactyls 
or  spondees;  the  third  is  always  «  spondee, 
and  the  two  last  anapests.  A  pentameter 
verse  subjoined  to  an  hexameter  constitutes 
what  is  called  elegiac. 

PENTAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  fifth  class 
of  the  Linnaian  system,  containing  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  five  stamens,  vis.  the  orders,  rnoao- 
gynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  jiea/a- 
gynia,  deeagynia,  and  polygynia. 

PENTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  having 
five  comers  or  angles. 

PENTAPETALOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
flowers  that  consist  of  five  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 

PENTAPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of,  or  having  five  leaves. 

PEN'TARCHY,  a  government  in  the 
hands  of  five  persons. 

PENTA8TICH,  in  poetry,  a  composition 
consisting  of  five  verses. 

PENTA8TYLE,.in  architecture,  abnild- 
ing  in  which  there  are  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
an"  '^ 
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FBN ULTIMA.  PENULT,  or  Pbh- 
uiit'imatb  ■tu.ablb,  in  grammar,  the 
last  syllable  bat  one  of  a  word;  and 
hence  the  mmti'penMltiwiate  tyilable  is  the 
last  but  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
penultima. 

PEMUM'BBA,  in  astronomy,  a  partial 
shade  or  obscoritv  observed  between  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  entirely 
intercepted,  and  the  fall  light  iii  an  eclipse, 
arising  from  the  magnitade  of  the  sun. 
Penumbras  most  be  constant  attendants 
of  all  eclipses,  whether  of  the  son  or  moon, 
or  planets  primaij  or  secondary. 

PEP'PER,  a  plant  «nd  its  seed,  of  the 
genus  Piper.  The  leaves  of  the  pepper  tree 
are  oval,  the  flower  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
an  aromatic,  dry,  and  hot  berry.  We  have 
three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  white,  the  black, 
and  the  long.  Black  pepper  fpiper  nigrum) 
is  the  firuit  of  a  shrub  of  the  creeping  kind, 

S>wingin  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other 
iatic  countries.  The  berries  are  produced 
in  clusters,  and  change  as  they  ripen  from 
green  to  red,  and  afterwards  to  black.  White 
pepper  differs  from  the  black  only  in  being 
stripped  of  its  corticle  or  covering.  To  strip 
them,  the  black  berries  are  stewed  in  salt 
water,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  «un  for  several  days  the  chaff  is  rubbed 
off  with  the  hands.    In  this  operation  the 

Kpper  loses  much  of  its  original  warmth.— 
le  long  pepper  is  a  fruit  of  a  different 
species,  also  from  the  East  Indies,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a  com- 
mon  footstalk. 

PEPPERMINT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Mentha,  It  is  highly  aromatic 
and  pungent.  Also,  a  liquor  distilled  from 
the  plant. 

PEP  PEEMINT  TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Encaljfptm  piperita,  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

PEFPER-WATER,  a  liqnor  prepared 
fiY>m  powdered  black  pepper;  used  in  mi- 
croscopical observations. 

PER,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  6y, 
used  in  many  phrases,  as  jier  /bree,  or  per 

attMKiH,  per  cent.  ^. In  chemistry,  it  is 

used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  very  or  fully,  to 
the  utmost  extent,  as  in  peroxyde,  a  sub- 
stance oxydated  to  the  utmost  degree. 

PERAM'BULATOR,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances,  otherwise  called  a  pe- 
dometer,  or  eurveying  wheel.  The  proper 
oflSce  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  measuring 
roads  and  large  distances,  where  expedition 
and  moderate  accuracy  are  reqnired. 

PERBISUL'PHATE.  in  chemistrv,  a  sul- 
p  >ns  of  sulphuric 

a  an  oxyde  at  the 

n 

R  Cbrt.,  the  rate 
o  ir  each  hundred ; 

a  ,  live  pounds  for 

e 

c,  the  first  act  of 
tl  in  the  reception 

0  am  of  the  senses. 

1  that  the  first  ob- 


onr  attention:  the  repeUtion  of  these ide«» 
and  the  development  of  new  wants,  me 
birth  to  our  sentiments  and  thoug hta.  &e 

Ses  convey  the  ideas  of  colotuv  the  ttn 
ose  of  sounds,  the  nostrils  those  of  odoin% 
and  the  palate  those  of  savonrs :  these  ideas 
have  no  connection  with  each  other;  they 
are  separate  ideas  of  dififcrent  qiuJities  of 
bodies;  but  the  sense  of  toueking  unites 
the  whole  in  one  object,  which  noay  hai^pen 
to  be  at  the  same  time  colonred.  odoitnu^ 
savoury,  and  sonorous. 

PERCH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Perco,  with  rough  scales  and  sharp  incur- 
vate  teeth:  its  flesh  is  very  delicate.-— 
Perch,  in  commeroe,  a  measure  of  five  yards 
and  a  half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a  haUL  llie 
word  rod  is  much  more  generally  ased  than 
either  pole  ox  perch,  though  they  aU  signify 
the  same. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID,  in  ehemisi^, 
chlorine  converted  into  an  acid  by  com- 
bining with  a  maximum  of  oxygen.  A  com- 
pound of  this  add  with  a  base  is  termed 
perehlorate. 

PERCUS'SION,  in  mechanics,  the  im- 
pression a  body  makes  in  frdling  or  strildiig 
upon  another:  or  the  shock  of  two  hodies 
in  motion. 

PERCUS'SI  in. 

vented  lock  f  Jie 

place  of  the  pa  et- 

ing  horizontall  m. 

In  this  tube  )ds 

perpendicnlarl  ng 

formed  to  hold  lat 

like  a  hammei  on 

the  tube  last  i  >  a 

little  cap  of  CO  m 

of  which  is  a  c  tea 

by  percussion. 

TEROU',  in  military  affairs,  a  teitn  ap- 
p^ed  to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a  dangeioas 
post ;  whence  evfana  perdue,  in  the  plural, 
for  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army. 

PERE  LA  CHAISE,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  cemetery  at  Paris,  laid  out  as 
such  in  1804.  It  was  formeriy  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jesuits' establishment  in  France^ 
and  was  presided  over  by  P6re  la  Chaise, 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  [See  Cbmbxkky.I 

PEREN'NIAL,  in  botany,  a  plant  which 
lives  or  continues  more  than  two  years 
whether  it  retains  its  leaves  or  not. 

PERFECTION.  In  the  highest  sense 
to  which  this  word  can  be  applied,  it  means 
an  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  su- 
preme or  infinite  excellence.  If  we  spesk 
of  physical  perfection,  we  mean  that  a  na- 
tural object  has  all  its  powers,  faculties,  or 
()ualities  entire  and  in  full  vigour,  and  all 
its  parts  in  due  proportion.  Moral  perfec- 
tion is  the  complete  possession  of  such 
moral  qualities  and  virtues  as  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  capable  of  possessing. 

PERFCLIATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  the  base  of  which  entirely  surronnds 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem 
seems  to  have  been  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  leaf. 

PERFORATiB,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
the  60th  order  of  plants  in  Linn8Fn8*B  Frag. 
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menu  of  a  Natural  Method;  to  called  be- 
cauae  these  plants  have  their  leaves  perfo- 
rated with  small  holes. 
,  FE'EI.  In  Persian  mythology,  the  ptrit 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance  is 
accomplished. 

PERIANTH,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or 
cup  of  a  flower  when  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
ether  parts  of  fructification,  in  distinction 
from  the  calyx  or  outer  Covering  of  the 
flower. 

PERICAADIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  whole  conh> 
pass  of  the  heart.  It  contmns  a  liquor 
which  prevents  the  surfoce  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

PER'ICARF,  the  fruit,  or  seed-vessel  of 
Iilants,  in  all  their  forms  and  delicious  va- 
rieties, serving  as  food  for  animals,  and 
destined  for  that  purpose. 

FERICRA'NIUM.in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane  that  closely  invests  the  sicull. 

FEE'IGBE,  or  FERIGifi'UM.  in  astro- 
nomy, that  i>oint  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  which  it  is  at  the  least  distance 
from  the  earth :  opposed  to  apogee. 

PERIGORD.STONE,  in  mineralogr,  a 
sort  of  manganese  found  at  Perigonl  in 

PERTOTNOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  or  plant  which  has  the  corolla 
or  stamens  inserted  around  the  pistil. 

PERIHE'LION,  in  astronomy,  that 
point  of  a  planet* s  orbit  in  which  it  is  near- 
est to  the  sun ;  opposed  to  opAe/ion. 

PBEIHEXAHB'DiUIi,  in  crystalogra- 
phj,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
the  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  six  sides. 

PERIM'ETER,  in  geometry,  the  ambit 
or  extent  wliich  bounds  a  figure  or  body, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed.  In  circular 
figures,  instead,  of  perimeter  we  use  the 
word  eireumferenee,  or  peripherjf. 

PERIOCTAHB'DRAL.  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
Its  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a  prism 
of  eight  sides. 

PE'RIOD,  in  astronomy,  the  time  which 
is  taken  up  by  a  planet  in  making  its  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its 
course  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  or< 

bit  when  it  began. In  chronology,  the 

revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as 
the  Julian  periods— —In  Grammar,  a  full 

stop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence. In 

arithmetic,  a  point  or  comma  after  every 
third  place  in  a  series  of  figures;  also  in 
the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 
figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels.—— 
Period  also  means  an  indefinite  portion  of 
any  continued  state,  existence,  or  series  of 
events ;  as,  the  first  period  of  life,  the  ear- 
liest jMrJM<«  of  history,  ftc. Period  qf  a 

di*ea$e,  in  medicine,  is  the  time  between 
the  access  of  one  fir,  or  paroxysm,  and  that 
of  the  next,  including  the  entire  exacerba- 
tion, decline,  intermission,  and  remission. 
In  physiology,  period*  devignate  the  vari- 


ous stages  in  the  development  and  decay  of 
the  animal  organization,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  character,  as  the  pe* 
riod  of  childhood,  of  puberty,  Ac. 

PERIOinCALS,  in  literature,  comprise 
the  whole  of  those  publications  which  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  whether  devoted 
to  general  information,  or  especially  in- 
tended for  some  particular  class  of  readers. 
They  consequently  include  all  the  newspa- 
pers, reviews,  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
such  vrorks  on  science  and  art  as  are  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  volumes,  parts,  or  num- 
bers :  and,  most  assuredly,  while  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  they  have  done  much  to- 
wards promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
facilitating  the  progress  of  science.    [See 

NBWSFArBBS.] 

PERIQB'CI,  in  geography,  such  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  as  have  the  same  lati- 
tudes, but  who  live  in  opposite  longitudes; 
or  live  under  the  same  parallel  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  in  different  semicircles 
of  that  meridian.  They  have  the  same 
seasons  throughout  the  ^ear,  but  when  it 
is  noon-day  with  one,  i^  is  midnight  with 
the  other. 

PERIOSTEUM,  in  anatomy,  a  nervous, 
vascular  membrane,  endued  with  quick  sen- 
sibility, immediately  surrounding  both  the 
intemid  and  external  surfaces  of  the  bones : 
it  is  hence  divided  into  the  external  and  tn- 
temal  perioateum  ;  and  where  it  externally 
surrounds  the  bones  of  the  skull,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  the  pericranium.  Tlie  seeming 
sensibility  of  the  bones  is  that  of  this  mem- 
brane: and  its  use  appears  to  be  to  distri- 
bute tne  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of 
bones. 

PERIPATETICS,  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetic  PAi/oaopAy.  He 
^so  was  called  the  Peripatetic  because  he 
delivered  his  lectures  toaUting  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens. 

PERIPH'ERY,  the  drcumference  of  a 
drde,  ellipsis,  or  oth«  regular  curvilinear 
figure. 

PERIPH'RASIS,  or  PERIPHRASB.  in 
rhetoric,  circumlocution:  or  the  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

PBRIPNEU-MONY,  or  PNEUMO'NIA, 
in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs, 
attended  with  acute  fever,  purulent  expec- 
toration, and  difficult  respiration. 

PERIPTER0U8,  in  arehitecture.an  epi- 
thet for  a  place  encompassed  about  with 
columns. 

PERIS'CII,  or  PERIS'CIANS,  in  geo- 

Esphy,  the  inhabitants  of  either  frigid  inne, 
tween  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles; 
where  the  sun,  when  in  the  summer  signs, 
moves  only  round  about  them,  without  set- 
tins,  and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
course  of  the  day  turn  to  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

PER'ISPERM,  in  botany,  a  thick.  fHri- 
naceous,  fleshy,  or  horny  part  of  the  seeds 
of  plants,  either  entirely  or  only  partitilly 
surrounding  the  embryo,  and  enclosed  with- 
in the  investing  membrane. 
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PBRISPHAL'SIS,  in  medUchie.  the  tar- 
camrotMioB  of  •  luxated  boue  for  the  poT' 
poae  of  its  restitation. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION,  in  medicine, 
a  spiral  or  Termiculav  spontaneous  motion 
of  tbe  intestines,  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  tb«  drcBlar  and  longitudinal  fibres 
composing  tbe  fleshy  coats  of  the  intestines. 


by  which  the  chvle'  is  driien  into  tbe  ori' 
fiees  of  tbe  lacteal^   ... 
are  protmded. 


kl  veiua,  and  the  eKcicmenU 


PKR'18TTLB,  in  architectore,  a  ciroular 
range  of  columns,  or  a  building  sarrounded 
by  a  row  of  mllars. 

PERI8TirTOLE.  in  medieine,  the  paoae 
or  interval  between  tbe  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

PERITONiE'UM,  in  anatomy,  a  thin, 
smooth,  labricotts  membrane  investing  the 
whole  internal  surtace  of  the  abdomen,  and 
containing,  more  or  less  completely,  aU  the 
viscera  contained  in  it. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  the  crime  of  wilful 
fklse  swearing  in  any  judicial  proceeding, 
when  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any 
false  swearing,  but  such  as  is  committed  in 
some  court  of  justice  having  power  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  or  before  some  officer  or 
masistrate  invested  with  similar  authority, 
in  some  proceeding  relative  to  a  civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution;  for  the  law  es- 
teems all  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at  least, 
and  hence  will  nut  punish  the  breach  of 
them.  By  numerous  statutes  in  England, 
the  penalties  of  perjury  have  been  extended 
to  false  oaths  by  electors,  bankrupts,  insol- 
vent debtors,  &c.  Jjnioma/MA  qfperjmry  is 
the  offence  of  procuring  a  miui  to  commit 
peijurv.  At  tbe  common  law,  peijnry,  and 
the  subornation  of  it  are  punisliable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillury,  transportation,  &e. 
— We  are  tnld  that  the  Greeks  iniagiued  no 
person  could  swear  falsely  by  Styx,  without 
some  remarkable  punishment ;  and  that  no 
person  guilty  of  peijury  could  enter  the 
cave  of  Palcmon  at  Corinth,  without  being 
made  a  memorable  example  of  divine  justice : 
]ret  notwithstanding  the  general  abhorrence 
m  which  peijury  was  held,  and  the  credit 
which  was  ^ven  to  such  accounts  of  divine 
inflictions,  it  was  so  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  that  Grmeafldet  became  a  prov«rb. 

PERMIT',  a  note  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  excise  for  conveying  spirits,  win^  tea, 
coffee,  ftcn  from  one  place  to  another. 

PERORATION,  the  concluding  part  of 
an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  recapitu- 
hues  the  principal  points  of  his  discourse 
or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness  and  force,  with  a  view  to  make 
a  deep  impressicm  on  his  audience.  Tbe 
main  excellence  of  a  peroration  consists  in 
vehemence,  pathos,  and  brevity. 

PEROX'lDE.  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  oxygen. 
— ^To  peroxydiae  is  to  oxydise  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

PBRPENDICTLAR, hanging  or  extend, 
lug  in  a  right  line  from  any  pomt  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or  at 


right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 

A  ptrpetMeulur  (in  gunwrry).  iaasmaM 

instrument  used  for  the  flnding  tbe  cenuc 
line  of  a  piece  in  the  operadon  of  poiating 
it  at  any  olqect. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  The  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  oonsiata  in  the  invent- 
ing of  a  machine  which  has  the  principle 
of  its  motion  within  itself}  and  tife  means 
j^ro^NMcd  to  solve  this  problcui  have  beea  as 
varums  and  ennosite  as  iu  aolation  appeats  I 
to  be  improbable.   The  difficulty  is,  that  the  \ 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  frictioa  of  tbe  parts  ' 
of  the  machine,  &&,  necesaarily  retard,  and 
inally  stop,  the  motion  of  the  macteiocs,«Bd 
therefore  seem  to  rmder  peipetuai  mocma 
an  impossibility.     [See  Moviow.l  I 

PERPHOS'PHATE.  in  chemistry,  a  phos-  \ 
phate  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  com-  i 
bined  wiA  an  oxyde  aft  the  lii^heat  degree 
of  oxydation. 

PERQUADRI8ULTHATK,  in  ehemia-  ' 

',  a  sulphate  with  four  praportians  of 

Iphuic  acid  combined  with  a  maximnm 
of  oxvde.  I 

PBRROQUET'  or  PARROQUET'.  in  or- 
nithology, a  small  kind  of  panoc.  Also, 
the  AUa  Prittaeula,  an  aqoatie  fowl  inhabit-  i 
iag  the  isles  of  J^pan  and  the  weatcrn  . 
shores  of  America.  | 

PERRY,  the  juice  of  pears,  darifled  by  ; 
fermentation,  in  a  manner  nmilav  to  which  { 
apples  are  prepared  in  the  ptooeaa  of  BsakiBg  i 

PERSECUTION,  the  infliction  of  paa^  I 
punishment,  or  death  upon  otherani^JBstiy, 
more  especially  for  adhering  to  a  religious 
creed  or  mode  of  worship.    The  history  of 


sul] 


history  < 
world  is  full  of  perseoutioBa;  aM  there  . 
is  scarcely  any  dominant  atet  or  party 
religioiu  or  political,  whidi  ham  aot  at 
times  disgraced  humanity  1^  imUettng  ms-  i 
just  punishment  or  peiialtiea  npoa  thew  i 
fellow-men.  for  adhering  to  priaetplea  which  : 
their  eonseiences  dictated  and  their  jodf- 


Sl 


(IOT'ENT,  in  botany,  oontinning     I 


vrithottt  withering;  as  a  ptrti&temt  rulfs, 
continuing  after  the  corolla  ia  withered; 
or  a  pertuieiU  leitf,  remaining  on  the  plant 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  till  aft^  the  snaaaser 
is  over. 

PER'SON.  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  h»- 
man  being;  a  man,  wonmn,  or  child.— — 
Prrsoit,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  sveh 
nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  either  prefixed 
or  understood,  are  the  noniinativea  in  all 
inflections  of  a  verb.  I,  thon  or  yon,  he, 
she  <Nr  it,  are  called  the  flrst.  second,  and 
third  p«r$onM.  Hence  we  apply  the  word 
ptrton  to  the  termination  or  moidified  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  connection  with  the  per- 
sons; as,  tbe  first  person  of  the  verb;  or 
the  verb  is  in  the  second  ptnon. 

PERSONAL,  in  Uiw.  belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing;  as  fter— el 
goodt,  opposed  to  rtal  property  or  estates: 
perwmal  action,  an  action  against  the  per- 
son, wherein  «  man  claims  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  an  iiuury  to  his  person  or 
property.— —PtfrsonalMmiity.  in  metaphy- 
~  of  being,  of  which 
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BMS  ift  the  evidence.^— Per»oiui2  «er&^  in 
|;nunBUHr,  aTorb  that  haa  inflectionaor  «ad- 
Ukga  to  «xpreu  the  persons  of  the  agent. 

FEK^ON/lTM,  in  botany,  the  jOth  Lin- 
nean  natural  order  of  plants,  characterised 
by  being  fetid,  poisonoas,  and  aromatic, 
with  an  irregolar  opm  petal. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  giving  to  an 
iBMumate  object  the  sentiments  and  lan> 
goage  of  a  ratmnal  heing ;  or  the  represen- 
tetion  of  an  inanimate  bang  with  thie  affec- 
tions and  actions  of  a  person.  The  more 
Ae  imagination  prerails  among  a  people, 
the  more  common  are  personifications; 
apd  as  reflection  acquires  the  ascetadancy, 
personifications  are  leas  used. 

PER8PBCTIVE,  that  branch  of  optics 
which  teaches  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  snr&ce,  in  the  manner  they 
i^pear  nnaer  the  pecnliarities  incident  to 
distance  and  height.  It  is  conseqnentlj  a 
seienee  of  the  first  importance  to  tne  paint- 
CT.  In  a  practical  sense,  per^ftetite  is  the 
art  of  drawing,  according  to  the  prineqtles 
of  geometry,  the  true  representations  of 
ical  objects  t  and  is  divided  into  UmmI  pet' 
^fgetite,  which  relates  to  theposition,  form, 
magnitude  &c.  of  the  several  lines  or  con- 
tamra  of  objects,  and  oeruU  pertpeetivt, 
which  has  principally  a  reference  to  the  eo- 
lootti^  and  shading  of  distant  objects. 
Buppose  we  view  a  point  sitnated  beyond 
an  niwight  transparent  plan^  as  a  glass 
window,  the  spot  where  a  straight  line 
from  the  eye  to  this  point  will  go  through 
the  window  is  the*p«rfpee^re  repretentation 
of  it :  for  the  eye  views  all  objects  by  means 
of  rays  of  light,  which  proceed  from  it,  to 
the  different  points  of  the  object,  in  straight 
lines.  Let  us  then  imagine  a  spectator  to 
be  looking  at  a  prospect  without  doors, 
from  within,  through  a  glass  wijidow ;  he 
will  perceive  not  only  the  vast  extent 
vHiieh  so  small  an  i^erture  will  admit  to  be 
seen  by  his  eye,  but  also  the  shape,  sixe, 
and  situation  of  every  object  upon  the 
glass.  If  the  objects  are  near  the  window, 
the  spaces  which  they  take  upon  the  glass 
will  be  proportionably  larger  than  when 
they  are  at  a  grnter  distance ;  if  they  are 
parallel  to  the  window,  then  their  shines 
upon  the  glass  will  be  parallel  also ;  but  if 
thej  are  oblique,  then  their  shapes  will  be 
obkqu^  and  so  on.  And  he  will  always  per- 
ceive, that  as  he  alters  the  situation  of  bis 
ejre,  the  situation  of  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  be  altered  also :  if  he  raises  his 
eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
i^  and  rise  bigger  upon  the  window ;  and  the 
eontrary,  if  he  lowers  it.  And  so  in  every 
situation  of  the  eye,  the  objeeU  upon  the 
window  will  seem  to  rise  higher  or  lower; 
Mid  conse^ently  tbe  depth  of  the  whole 
prospect  will  be  proportionably  greater  or 
less,  as  the  eye  is  elevated  or  depressed ;  and 
the  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  the 
eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it :  that  is,  the  ima- 
ginary line  which  parts  the  earth  and  sky  will 
seem  to  be  raised  as  far  above  the  ground 
noon  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is. 
Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
keeping  bis  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 


of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the  glass 
vrith  a  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil 
touched  the  object;  he  would  then  have  a 
true  representation  of  the  object  in  per- 
spective as  it  appears  to  his  eye :  for  as  vi- 
sum is  occasioneo.  by  pencils  of  rays  coming 
in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point 
of  the  visible  object,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  trann>arent  plane 
throv^h  which  all  those  pencils  of  rays  re- 
spectively pass,  an  exact  representation 
must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  in  that  particular  position,  and 
at  that  determined  distance.  And  were 
pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn 
on  transparent  planes,  this  simple  opera- 
tion, witn  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  would  comprise  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  perspective.  But  what  is 
called  tbe  mrt  nf  pertpective,  according  to 
certain  rules  deduced  from  optics  and  geo- 
metry, constitutes  a  study  too  intricate  for 
its  thorough  development  in  a  work  of  this 
land,  and  forms  a  branch  of  study  which 
can  only  be  obtained  sreitiuiHin  artem.—^ 
Aerial  ptnpeeHte  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  light  which  objects  refiect  in 
proportion  to  their  distance,  and  of  tbe  gra- 
dation of  their  tints  in  proportion  to  the 
intervening  air.  It  is  only  the  nearest  ob- 
jects which  appear  in  their  true  colours 
and  foil  light.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
distant,  the  light  and  colour  become  blend- 
ed with  tbe  colours  of  the  vapours  which 
fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance, 
until  at  last  the  objects  become  lost  fas  an 
indistinct  mass,  of  a  blueish  tinge,  in  the 
horizon.  A  ptunter,  therefore,  who  would 
succeed  in  aerial  perspective,  ought  care- 
Ailly  to  study  the  effects  which  distance  in 
iu  different  degrees,  or  accidental  colours 
of  lii^ht,  have  on  each  particular  colour ; 
and  m  order  to  give  any  colour  its  proper 
effect  in  proportioii  to  its  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  known  what  the  appearance  of  that 
colour  would  be  were  it  close  to  tbe  eye, 
regard  being  had  to  that  degree  of  light 
which  is  chosen  as  the  principal  light  of 
the  picture :  for  if  any  ccMour  is  made  too 
bright  for  another,  or  for  the  |:eneral  co- 
louring of  tbe  picture,  the  brightness  of 
that  colour,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  will 
kill  the  rest.  In  short,  the  harmony  of  a 
picture,  and  that  captivating  charm  which 
we  find  more  particularly  in  good  landscape 
painting,  depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  ap- 
plication of  aerial  perspective. 

PEESPIRA'TION,  in  medicine,  that  va- 
porous evacuation  of  the  juices  of  the  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which 
equalizes  the  heat  in  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  tenaible  and  inaetuible  per- 
spiration; the  former  of  which  is  visible  in 
the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
the  epidermis,  and  the  latter  is  so  subtile  a 
vapour  that  we  cannot  see  it  with  the 
naked  eve.  The  uses  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  arc,  1.  to  liberate  the  blood 
from  superfluous  animal  g^,  azote,  and 
water;  3.  to  eliminate  the  noxious  and  he- 
tero^neous  excrements;  hence  the  acid, 
rancid,  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration 
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of  Mnnc  men ;  8.  to  moiaten  Ui«  external 
nurface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidcrmia  and 
its  nervoiw  papills  be  dried  up  by  the  at- 
mosphcrie  air;  and  4.  to  counterbalauce 
the  mippreafed  polmonarjr  transpiration  of 
the  lunft.  Perspiration  is  accordingly  es- 
sential to  health,  and  when  deficient  may 
be  promoted  by  exercise,  the  warm  bath, 
or  niction.  At  ordinary  times,  it  sboold 
never  fiul  of  encouragement  from  washing 
tho  hands,  fieet,  Ac. 

PBRSULTHATB.  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
bination of  sulphurie  acid  with  the  per- 
oxyde  of  iron. 

PERTU'SBD,  in  boUny,  AiU  of  hoUow 
dots  on  the  surface,  as  a  mif. 

PEEU'VIAN  BARK.     [See  Babk.] 

PESA'DB,  in  horsemanship,  the  motion 
of  a  horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters, 
keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing. 

PESTILENCE,  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mor- 
tal.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  any  moral 

disease  or  corruption  destructire  of  happi- 
ness 

PETAL,  in  botany,  a  ilower-leaf.  In 
flowers  of  several  petals,  the  corolla  is  the 
whole,  and  a  petal  is  one  of  the  leaves  of 
which  tho  whole  corolla  is  comoosed.'— 
Pttaloid,  having  the  form  of  petals. 

PETALISM,  in  antiquity,  a  form  of  pro- 
scription or  banishment  practised  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  writing  the  person's  name  on  a 
leaf;  whence  tte  name.  It  differed  from 
the  Athenian  lutracUm  merely  in  being  for 
ive  years  instead  of  ten,  and  the  name 
being  written  on  leaves  instead  of  shells  or 
tiles. 

PETALITE,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in 
masses,  having  a  foliated  structure ;  its  co- 
lour milk  white,  or  shaded  with  gray,  red, 

PETARD',  in  fortiflateon,  a  hollow  en- 
gine  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  to  be  loaded 
with  powder  and  flxed  on  a  plank ;  made 


for  breaking  open  gates,  drawbridges,  &e. 

PET  ASUS,  in  antiquity,  a  covering  for 
the  head,  similar  to  a  broad  brimmed  hat. 


keep  off  the  heat  of  the  san. In 

architecture,  the  cupola  of  a  house,  m  the 
form  of  a  petasns. 

PETAURIS'TiE.  in  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  certain  athletK,  who  threw  them- 
selves fkom  a  machine  called  a  petauntm, 
which  was  hung  high  in  the  air,  and  de 
scended  to  the  earth  bv  means  of  a  rope. 

PETE'CHIiE,  purnle  spots  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin  in  malignant  fevers.  Hence 
the  term  petechial  fever. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  leaf-stalk,  or 
the  stem  which  supports  the  leaf.  Hence 
the  epithet  petiolate  for  a  leaf  growing  on 
a  petiole. 

PEnT,  or  PETTY.  The  former  word 
occurs  in  our  law  books  in  such  phrases  as 

KHt  jmiy,  pttit  frfosom  petit  lairmy,  Ac  ; 
t  as  the  practice  is  giving  way  to  the  use 
of  the  BngUsh  petiif,  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  language  should  be  disfl- 
gured  vnth  barbarinma  or  jargon  of  any 
Kind,  we  trust  that  these  and  other  similar 


eomponnds  will  ere  iong  be  nhogc- 
ther  abolis&ed.p— Prf t<  treasam,  the  etiae 
of  killing  a  person  to  whom  the  offiender 
owes  doty  or  subjection.  Thua  the  crime 
of  murder,  when  a  wife  kills  her  hosband, 
or  a  servant  his  master,  has  this  appella- 
tion.  Petit  lareenp,  the  stealing  of  goods 

of  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or  under  that 
amount.-— Peft<  enutable,  an  inferior  civil 
officer  subordinate  to  the  high  constable. 


■Petit  jmy,  a  jury  of  twelve  fheebolders 
leUed   to  try  causes  in  a 


who  are  emp) 


nnpani  ., 

called  in  distinction  firom  the 
grand  jury,  which  tries  the  truth  of  indict- 
ments.   [See  JoaT.l 

PETITION,  a  formal  suppKcation  or 
request  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 


especially  to  one  baring  some  jnriadiction, 
Also,  a  |>aper  containing  a  snpplicmtion  or 
solicitation ;  as  private  or  pubUe  petitioum 


PETITIO  PRINCIPai,  in  logie,  the 
taking  a  thin^  for  true,  and  drawing  eoa- 
clusions  from  it  as  such ;  when  it  is  cither 
false,  or  at  least  requires  to  be  proved  be- 
fore any  inferences  can  be  dedaced  tma  it. 
'n  common  parlance  this  is  called  "  beg- 


ging the  question." 
PBTONG',  t 


,  the  Chinese  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  copper  of  a  white  colour.  It  differs 
from  tutenaa,  though  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it. 

PBTREL,  in  ornithology,  the  Pr^eel- 
laria  of  Linnanas,  a  genus  of  birds  well 
known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  **  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,"  whose  appearance  is 
dreaded  by  them  as  a  sure  proguostje  of  a 
storm.  They  breed  in  rocks  aojoininrthe 
sea,  forming  their  nests  in  caritiea.  They 
seem  to  repose  in  a  eommon  breese ;  but 
upon  the  approach,  or  during  the  eontinn- 
ation,  of  a  gale,  they  surround  a  ahip,  and 
catch  up  the  small  animals  which  tlie  agi- 
tated ocean  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any 
food  that  may  be  dropped  from  the  vesseL 
Whisking  like  sn  arrow  throngfa  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  abyss,  and  JUorting  away  over 
the  foaminr  crest  of  some  mountain  vrave, 
they  attena  the  labouring  bark  in  idl  her 
perilous  course.  When  the  stoim  anbaides, 
they  rerire  to  rest,  and  are  no  more  seen. 
The  inhabitanta  of  the  Faroe  islands  use 
them  as  lamps :  they  pass  a  wiek  throngh 
their  bodies,  which,  wnen  lighted,  bums  a 
long  time,  from  the  quantity  of  fat  they 
contain. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  nataral  Mstovy. 
the  conversion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other 
substances  into  stone.  Petrified  bodies  are 
more  or  less  altered  from  their  original 
state,  according  to  the  different  substances 
among  which  tney  have  lain  in  the  earth. 
Some  are  found  but  very  slightly  changed, 
while  others  are  so  highly  impregnated  with 
crystaline,  sparry,  pyritical,  or  other  extra- 
trancous  matter,  as  to  appear  mete  nunnrs 
of  stone;  but  they  are  generally  of  the 
external  dimensions,  and  retain  more  or 
less  of  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies  tnio 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  baa  made  ita 
way.  The  animal  substances  thus  fhund 
petrified  ore  sea-shells,  the  teeth,  bony  pa- 
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l^m  and  bones  of  flah,  the  bones  of  hmd 
•ntmaU.  &e.  These  are  ftmnd  variMsly  at- 
teied  by  the  jaeianatioB  of  stony  and  mine* 
ml  matter  into  their  pores;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  some  of  them  is  whdW  gpons, 
theie  being  only  stoajr*  sparry,  or  other  mi- 
neral matter  remaining  in  the  shape  and 
form.     (See  Oboamic  Rsmairs.] 

PfiTRO-LBUM.  or  Roec-oii.*  is  mine- 
raioey»  an  extremely  subtil*  and  penetrating 
daideradin|r  from  the  earth,  «r  from  cavities 
in  rocks,  bemgtbe  thinnest  of  all  the  native 
bitumens.  It  is  yery  light  and  pellucid; 
but  though  sqoalljr  Imght  and  clear  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  liable  to  a  very  great 


variety  as  to  its  coloor.  The  substances 
which  mineralogisU  have  distiaguished  by 
tbe  names  a^Mltnm,  makha,  petroleum, 
and  naptha.  are  ttmnght  by  some  naturalists 
to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  and  form 
a  series  which  oasses  into  coal.  They  may 
be  thus  distingidsbed.  Jtphultum  forms 
the  connection  with  pitch  coal;  and  is 
found  in  veins,  and  iu  small  masses,  and 
also  sometimes  on  the  sorikce  of  lakea. 
Maltha  is  softer,  has  a  degree  of  tenacity, 
and  &  strong  bituminous  smelL  Peinlemm 
is  semi-li(|uid,  semi-transnarent,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown eolour,  and  fetid  odour.  Naptha 
IS  of  a  lighter  ookrar,  mors  or  less  transpa- 
rent, perwctly  liquid,  li^il,  odortferous,  ^o- 
Istile,  and  inflammable. 

FETRULINK.  an  anetuoaa  substance 
obtained  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon, 
or  from  the  tar  obtained  by  the  distillation 

I  of  various  productions,  both  animal  and 

I  vegetable,  but  especially  the  tar   of  the 

;  beech  tree. 

j     PKTKUMY'ZON,  in  ichthyology,  the  lam- 
S  '  prev,  a  genus  of  tishes  whose  form  and  mo 

'  tiou  resemble  those  of  the  eel,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  species.  Ttte  Prtramy9on 
wuiriauM,  or  great  lamprey,  is  usually  vf  a 
brtiwn  f»live  colour  tinged  with  yellowish 
white.  It  frequently  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas, 
bnt  ascends  the  rivers  early  in  the  spring 
for  a  fi-w  inonihs.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
supposed  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
worms  and  lishes.  They  have  a  wonderful 
tenacity  to  life,  and  various  parts  of  the 
body  long  continue  to  move  after  it  is  se^ia* 
rated  I'nmi  the  head.  The  Pefremyt^a  jlu' 
viatilU,  or  little  lamprey,  is  very  abundant 
m  the  Thames. 

FETUOSI'LEX,  in  mineralogy,  a  venms 
of  earths  of  the  siliceons  order ;  comlsting 
for  the  most  part  of  silica,  vritb  a  portion  of 
alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  primitive  rodu  and  stratiied  mountains, 
haa  no  lustra  and  melts  before  the  blow- 

i^TRO'SUM  08,  in  anatomy,  the  inner 
peoeess  of  the  bones  of  the  temples;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  hardnass  and 


P'BTUNS'E,  or  PETUNTSE,  in  mine- 
ralogy,  a  sort  of  porcelain  day  used  hj  the 
Chinese  in  the  manuflictnre  ofporeelam  or 
china-ware.    It  is  a  variety  of  feldspar. 

PEWTEB,  a  oom^osition  of  fkctitious 
metal,  consisting  of  tin  and  lead,  w  of  tin 


alloyed  with  such  proportions  of  lead,  sine, 
bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workman  has  shown  to  be 
most  eonducive  to  the  improvement  of  its 
harduess  and  colour.  The  Vind  of  pewter  of 
which  tea-pots  are  made  (called  Britannia 
metal)  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth ;  bnt 
it  is  believed  that  the  tin  greatly  prepon- 
derates. Tbe  pewterer  fashions  almost  all 
his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of 
brass  or  bronse,  which  are  made  in  various 
pieces  nicely  fitted  and  locked  together. 

PUAGEDEN'IC,  a  medicine  or  appU- 
cation  that  eats  away  proud  or  fVmgous 
flesh.  Any  wound  or  ulcer  that  corrodes  or 
eats  away  the  flesb  is  also  termed  phage- 
denic.  Phaaedenie  mater,  a  mixture  of 

quick  lime  and  corroaiva  sublimate. 

PHALiB^NA,  in  entomology,  the  moth,  a 

Enus  of  insects  of  the  lepidopterou*  order, 
ring  the  antenns  gradually  tapering  from 
the  baae  to  the  tips,  tonguespiral,  and  wings 
when  at  rest  generally  deflected. 

PHALANX,  in  the  military  affiOra  of 

Greece,  a  si^uare  and  compact  battnliim  or 

>  body  of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  files 

'  compact  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined 

and  pikes  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to 

j  render  it  almost  imposrible  to  break  it.   At 

1  first  the  phahmz  consisted  of  4U00  men, 

but  was  afterwards  doubled  and  even  oua- 

dropled.    The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  thus 

described  by  Polybius.    It  was  a  square  of 

pikemcn,  consisting  of  sixteen  iu  flank  and 

five  hundred  in  front;  the  soUUers  stood  so 

ch>se  together  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth 

rank  extended  three  feet  beyond  the  front : 

the  rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  serriceable 

I  owing  to  their  dntance  from  the  front, 

couched  than  upon  the  shoulders  oi  those 

that  stood  before  them,  and  so  locking  them 

together  in  file,  pressed  forward  to  support 

<  and  push  on  the  former  rank,  by  which 
means  the  asssult  was  rendered  more  vio- 
lent and  irresistible^— The  word  phataua 
is  likewise  used  for  any  combination  of 
people  distinguished  for  firmness  or  solidity 
of  union. 

PHA L'AROPE,  in  omitholonr,  the  nsme 

of  several  species  of  water-fowls  inhabiting 

the  northt^m  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Ame- 

■  rica.    They  live  cm  the  sea  coasta,  fly  well, 

and  swim  expertly,  resisting  the  heaviest 

waves,  but  never  dive.    Their  flesh  is  oily 

and  unpalatable. 

I      PHANTASMAGORIA,  an  o]>tical  exhi- 

'  bit  ion  very  mmilar  to  the  magic  lantern. 

<  It  takes  its  name  from  phantatm,  an  ima- 
I  ginary  or  airy  appearance. 

PHAR'ISBES,  a  sect  among  the  Jews, 
who  disringuished  themselves  by  their  seal 
for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  they 

j  derived  from  the  same  fountain  with  the 
written  word  itself,  pretending  that  both 
were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  were  thenfore  both  of  equal  authority. 

I  From  their  rigorous  observance  of  these 
traditions  they  considered  themselves  as 
more  holy  than  other  Jews,  and  therefore 

'  aeparated  themselves  fttmi  them;  and  hence, 

I  firom  the  Hebrew  word  pharia,  which  signi- 
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fies  to  separate,  thejr  had  the  name  of  pka- 
rineea  or  atparatiat».  The  pbarisees  nuai- 
bercd  in  their  ranks  the  most  cUstiaguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Judca;  and  as 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  admitted  into 
their  society,  they  gained  a  political  influ- 
ence which  often  «^ded  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  nation  under  the  Maccabees,  and 
brought  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
had  been  left  to  the  great  oooncil  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
the  existence  of  angels ;  but,  according  to 
Josephas,  their  beUef  extended  to  no  more 
than  a  Pythagorean  resnrrection.  thai  is,  of 
the  soul  only,  by  its  transmigration  into 
another  body  and  being  born  anew  with  it. 
From  this  resurrection  they  excluded  all 
who  were  notoriously  wicked,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  souls  of  such  persons  were 
doomed  to  a  state  of  everlasting  m-oe. 

PIIAEMACEUTICS,  pharmacy;  or  the 
science  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  medi- 
cines. 

PHAETfACOLITE,  in  mineralogv,  arse- 
niate  of  lim^  which  is  either  milk  white  or 
inclining  to  a  yellowish  white,  and  occurs 
in  small  reniform,  botryoidal  and  globular 
masses,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines.  He  who  writes  on  thu  science 
is  called  a  pkamacoUtyUt,  and  he  who  sells 
the  medicines  so  prepued,  tLpkarwuuopoUtt, 
or  apothecary. 

FUARMACOP(E'IA,  a  dispensatory,  or 
book  of  directions  for  the  composition  of 
medicines  approved  of  by  medical  practi* 
tioners,  or  published  by  autliority. 

PHAR'MACT,inits  most  extensive  sense, 
signilies  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
compounding  and  combining  whatever  sub- 
stances may  be  necessary  to  use  for  medical 
purposes ;  and  as  these  substances  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  to  understand 
the  theory  of  pharmacy  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  botanv,  soology,  and 
mineralogy,  in  order  to  determine  theur 
properties  and  the  laws  of  their  composi- 
tion and  decomposition.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  preBcription  of  the  physician. 

PUA'ROS,  a  light-house,  or  lo^y  build- 
ing near  the  sea,  where  a  Are  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  night,  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  vessels.  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Pharos,  was  ouo  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  given  to  edifices  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  tower  of  king  Pharos  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  it  consisted  of  seve- 
ral stories  or  galleries,  surmounted  with  a 
lantern,  and  was  seen  for  many  leagues  *t 
sea,  as  well  as  all  along  the  coast. 

PHARTNGOrOMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  an  incision  into  the  pha- 
rynx to  remove  a  tumour  or  anything  that 
obstructs  the  passage. 

PHA'RTNXL  in  anatomy,  the  muscular 
bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.    It  is 


shaped  like  a  fannd,  adheres  to  the  fianeea 
behmd  the  larynx,  and  termhaatc*  in  the 
oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  ibm- 
ticated  raod,  and  to  oonvey  it  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

PHA'SES,  in  astronomy,  the  Tarioos  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  at  different  cu^s, 
oein^  first  a  ertteeni,  then  a JswicircZf,  then 
pibhotu,  and  laatly /kU,  when  aha  returns  fay 
the  same  gradation  to  the  state  of  a  new 
moon.— ~-^he  word  pkatet  is  sometimes 
uaed  metaphorically,  to  designate  varioas 
stages  and  appearances  of  one  great  histo- 
rical event ;  as,  "  the  dilBerent  jMoses  which 
the  French  revolution  assumed,"  Ac 

PHASIA'NUS,  in  ormthokigy,  a  geava 
of  birds  of  tlie  order  GaUiiuOp  inclndiag  the 
different  varieties  of  the  pheasant  mieaies, 
and  the  domestic  oock  and  ken. 

PH  ASM  ATA.  in  physralogy,  certain  ap- 
pearances arising  from  the  various  tino 
tures  of  the  elouds,  by  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries,  especially  the  son  and 

PHEAS'ANT,  hi  omithologir,  a  bcantifia 
bird  of  the  genus  Pkunamm*,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  inclu«Uttg  among  them 
the  onnmoa  domestie  fowL  The  ■  true 
pheasant  fpkoMiamiu  eolehieuMjt  the  delight 
of  the  sportsman  and  the  epieure^  is  ddistin- 
guished  by  having  a  long  tail,  the  fieathers 
of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  and  over- 
lay each  other.  In  their  wUd  state,  these 
birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  the  gaUinaoeeas 
tribe,  upon  vegetable  food.  The  fiiiiaW. 
constructs  her  nest  of  leaves  in  some  re- 
tired spot;  andif  any  of  bar  eggs  are  taken 
away,  she  conttnues,  like  the  coatmon  hen, 
to  lay  an  additional  qaaatity.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  diiaate  and 
domestication.  The  golden  pheasant  /jpJmi- 
tianua  pictiu),  a  native  of  Oluna,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  iu  plumage:  the 
prevaihng  colours  are  red,  yeUovr»  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  Cfcst  upon  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleakure.  The 
iris^  bill,  and  legs  are  yellow ;  f  he  tail  long 
and  richly  tinted^  end  iiom  above  k  ariae  a 
number  of  long^  straight  feathers^  of  a  va- 
ried  hue  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  Another 
fine  species  found  in  China  is  the  silver 
pheasant  fpkatiutm*  iqfctiewttnuj :  it  is  of 
a  silvery  white  colour,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black  un- 
der the  belly.  But  the  most  splendid  bird 
of  this  genus  is  the  argus  pheasant  fpiamt- 
HUM  arpusj.  This  species,  which  is  of  a 
large  sisc,  is  found  on  the  monntaias  in 
Sumatraand  some  other  of  thelndiaa  isles. 
It  is  distinguished  by  iu  long  tail,  large 
wing  feathers,  and  a  profusion  of  ocelkMe 
spots,  which  give  this  bird  an  extramdiaary 
and  most  beautiful  appearance. 

PHELLOPLASTICB,  the  art  of  repre- 
sentinp;  works  of  arohiteeture  on  a  reteecd 
scale  u  cork,  which  affords  very  fine  mo- 
dels, and  are  cheaper  than  thoee  in  wood, 
stone,  npetun,  Ac 

PHKN^GITB,  in  ■uaerak>gT,  a  beautifal 
species  of  alabaster,  superior  u  brightnoaa 
to  the  generaUty  of  marble. 

PHENOMENON,  in  physica,  whatoear 
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k  presented  to  the  eye  hj  obiervation  or 
cxpenment,  or  whatever  ia  discovered  to 
esut ;  as,  the  phgnemena  of  heavenly  bodies 
or  terrestial  substances ;  the  jvAenasieaa  of 
heait,  eokmr,  vision,  he. 

PHirON,  in  heraldry,  a  Icind  of  dart  with 
a  barbed  head.  Its  head  is  fireqneatly  borne 
ia  coat  armours,  and  termed  a  pkeo^t 
head. 

PHIDITIA,  in  antiquity,  Lacedemonian 
festivals,  remaitable  for  the  firusality  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  eharitable  intention 
of  the  meeting.  They  were  held  in  public 
places,  and  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  at- 
tended made  contributions  of  floor,  wine, 
cheese,  and  flgs.  Bich  and  poor  assisted 
idike  at  this  fieast,  and  were  upon  the  same 
footing ;  the  derign  of  the  institution  being, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Charistia,  to  recon- 
cile differences,  and  to  cultivate  peace, 
Mendship,  and  a  good  understanding  among 
all  the  dtixens^  of  every  rank  and  degree. 

PHILADELPH'UB,  in  botanv,  a  genua 
of  plants,  class  ISJitOMiatfria,  ordier  1  Ifano- 
yyaJo.  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  of 
the  Synnga  tnbe. 

PHILANTHBOFT,  good-wiH  and  bene- 
volenee  towards  the  whole  of  mankind.  It 
diftrs  from  /iriend$k^  inasarach  as  it  has 
BO  limits  to  its  sphere  of  action,  whereas 
firiendship  ma^  be  eoaflned  to  an  individual ; 
but  a  true  pkuantkropitt  so  loves  his  fellow- 
men  that  he  is  continually  exerting  himself 
for  their  welfare. 

PHILIPTIO,  a  word  used  to  denote  any 
diseourse  or  dedamation  fell  of  acrimo- 
nious invective.  It  is  derived  lirom  an  ora- 
tion made  by  Demosthenea  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  in  which  the  orator  inveighs 
acainst  the  indolence  of  the  Atheniuis. 
The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antony  are  also  called  pMlippie*. 

PIIILOL'OGT,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
is  that  branch  of  literature  which  compre- 
bends  a  knowledge  of  the  etymology  or 
origin  and  combination  of  words,  and  what- 
ever relates  to  the  history,  afflnitj;,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  languages.  In  a  wider  sense 
it  signifies  an  assemblage  of  sciences,  con- 
sisting of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
quities, history,  criticiBm,  ftc.  usually  under- 
stood by  the  French  term  belltt  lettre$. 

PHILLTR'EA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plantB,  dass  2  DimHtMa,  order  1  Monogynitt. 
The  species  consist  of  the  mock  privet,  wdl 
known  evergreen  shrubs. 

PHILOtrOPHT,  the  love  or  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  wisdom.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  term  i>hilosophy  includes  obkervation 
and  reflection  on  every  subject ;  or  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena, 
both  of  mind  aad  of  matter.  The  term 
f>AJ/a*o)»^^  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who 
declined  the  dtle  of  tht  W%$e,  which  had 
been  given  to  his  predecessors,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  name  (^ a  "friend, 
or  lover  of  wisdom."  The  true  end  of  phi- 
losophy is  to  ascertain  facts  or  truth,  and 
tlie  causes  of  things  and  their  phenomena ; 
to  enlarge  nur  views  of  God  and  his  works, 
and  to  render  our  knowledge  of  both  prac- 
tically usefol  and  subservient  to  human 


happiness.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  The 
intellectual  part  comprebends  logic  and  me- 
taphysics; the  moral  part  contains  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations^  ethics,  and  politics; 
the  physical  part  comprises  the  doctrine  of 
bodiie^  animate  mr  inanimate.  With  how 
much  nropriety  then  do  those  who  apply 
themselvea  to  the  studv  of  nature  nil 
themselves  philosophers  (lovers  of  science), 
*       ''  any  other  name  whic» 


rather  than 

would  arrogantly  impiv  the  perfection  of 
their  knowledge.  Pniloe<n>hy,  in  generaJ, 
was  so  imperfect  in  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, and  even  in  the  more  polished  times 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it  appears,  when 
looking  down  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
modem  improvements  and  of  late  discove- 
ries, but  Uttle  removed  from  solemn  trifling 
and  puerile  affectatbn.  Yet  some  of  the 
ancients,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  come  so 
near  the  truth  in  matters  of  high  importance, 
that  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  they  foiled 
of      ■■       "     *■  -       •• 


_  the  discovery.'  In  ethics  and  in 
pcditics  tbey  have  left  behind  them  some  ex- 
cellent works;  but  the  solution  of  the  phe- 
Bomena  of  nature  was  reserved  for  a  Bacon 
and  a  Newton  to  effect.  Their  reasonings 
were  hypothetical  for  thc7  never  thought 
of  arguiBg  by  induction— the  only  chain  by 
which  truth  can  be  drawn  f 


under  t 


truth  can  be  drawn  from  many  of 
find. 


her  deep  recesses.    [The  reader  will 

r  their  proper  heads, 
of  Philosophy,  natural  and  experimental,  se- 


r  proper  heads,  the  several  parts 


imratdy  noticed.  On  a  subject  so  vast  and 
comprehensive,  it  would  be  vain  indeed  for 
us  to  attempt  a  complete  treatise,  or  to 
endeavour  to  write  a  continuous  history; 
but  we  may,  not  inappropriately,  introduce 
in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading 
svstems  wUdi  prevailed  at  different  pe. 
riods  of  antiquity,  and  condude  by  a  few 
observations  on  the  progress  of  philosophy 
during  more  recent  times.]— —Pyfiaffrnvaa 
pkiUtmtpftVt  the  system  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  flourished  600  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  described  the  Deity 
as  one  incorruptible,  invisible  being;  and 
differed  from  some  of  the  ancients,  as 
Epicurus,  in  conceiving  a  connecticn  be- 
tween God  and  man:  ttiat  is,  in  tcachinji^ 
the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  provi- 
doice.  He  asserted  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  but  in  a  sense  euBcntially  peculiar, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
bv  Plato,  as  it  is,  in  part,  at  this  day  by  the 
llindoos.  In  the  cosmogony  nf  Pythago- 
ras, spirit,  however  diffused  through  all 
animals,  was  part  of  the  Divinity  himself, 
separated  only  by  the  gross  forms  of  mat- 
ter,  and  ready,  whenever  diMugaged,  to 
unite  itself  vrlth  the  kindred  essence  of 
God :  but  God  vras  only  purity ',  and  the 
mind  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  uniting  with 
him  a  portion  of  spirit  soiled  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  sinful  life.  The  soul,  there- 
fore, once  tainted,  could  never  return  to 
the  Deity  whence  it  emanated,  till  it  had 
again  recovered  its  innocence.  After  bav- 
iujf  animated  a  human  body  by  which 
crimes  had  been  committed,  it  was  denied 
the  great  object  of  its  desire,  a  union  with 
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its  God,  and  forced  to  enter  into  other  bo- 
dies, till  at  length  it  filled  a  righteous  one 
To  this  theory  was  added  another,  bv  means 
of  which  ponuhments,  proportioned  to  its 
offences,  were  awarded :  according  to  this, 
the  soul  of  a  negro-driver  would  pass  into 
the  bodf  of  an  infant  negro;  and  that 
which  in  one  existence  pli^  the  whip,  in 
the  other  would  receive  the  lash :  the  soul 
of  the  wicked  would  occupy  the  body  of 
some  animal  exposed  to  suffering;  and  that 
of  a  being  of  few  foibles  undergo  a  sentence 
proportionably  mild. — Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  tne  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  a  leading  feature  in  the  ^Pythagorean 
system^— 5ocraftc  philotophy,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Socrates^  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  400  years  B.C.,  and  died  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  natural  religion  against  pagan* 
ism.  Be  is  said  to  have  opened  the  career 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece,  where  he 

i>receded  Plato,  from  the  writings  of  which 
atter  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  chiefly 
known,  for  he  wrote  nothing  himself.  While 
other  philosophers  boasted  of  thdr  know- 
ledge, he  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  his 
ignorance  asserting  that  he  knew  nothing 
but  this,  that  ke  kutw  nothing.  Socrates 
led  men  from  the  contemplation  of  uni- 
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solid  and  substantial  but  piety,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  virtues  and  tlie  gift  of  God; 
that  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  love  of  God  as  its  principle, 
produces  that  sacred  union  which  makes 


families  and  nations  happy ;  that  self-love 
produces  that  discord  and  division  which 
reigns  among  mankind,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  sins :  that  it  is  better  to  sufiier 
wrong  than  to  do  it;  that  it  is  wTong  to 
hurt  an  enemy  or  to  revenge  an  injury  re- 
ceived ;  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  sin  ; 
and  that  man  ought  continually  to  learn 
to  die,  and  yet  to  endure  life  with  all  pa- 
tience and  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

The   Jriatoielian  philotophy,    which 

succeeded  the  Platonic,  is  characterized  by 
a  systematic  striving  to  embrace  all  the  olf- 
jects  of  philosophy  by  cool  and  patient  re- 
flection.  The  Epicurean  phiUfsophy,  or 

the  system  of  Epicurus,  an  Athenian.  This 
teacher  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  doc- 
trine, that  the  supreme  good  consists  in 
pleasure;  a  proposition  tnat  soon  suffered 
a  twofold  abuse.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
misconstruction,  it  was  regarded  as  a  bare- 
faced inculcation  of  sensuality;  on  the 
other,  adopted  by  the  luxurious,  the  indo- 
lent, and  the  licentious,  as  a  cloiJc  and 
authority  for  their  conduct;  and  hence  it 
has  happened  that  the  name  Epicurean 
is  now  used  in  an  absolute  sense  to  desig- 
nate one  minutely  and  luxuriously  at- 
tentive to  his  food.  Epicurus  is  reported 
to  have  written  three  hundred  books,  but 
of  these  none  are  extant ;  and  the  parti- 
culars of  his  philosophy,  which  have  come 
down  to  posterity,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
writing  of  Lucretius,  Diogenes,  lAertius, 
and  Cicero.  His  system,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  Democritus,  consisted  of  three  parts:  ca- 
nonical, physical,  and  etheriaL  Soundness 
and  simplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  some 
natural  reflections,  constituted  all  the  me- 
thod of  Epicurus.  His  search  after  truth 
Sroceeded  only  by  the  senses,  to  the  evi- 
ence  of  which  he  gave  so  great  a  certainty 
that  he  considered  them  as  the  first  natural 
light  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  meanings 
aUowed  to  the  words  pleasure  and  pain  that 
everything  which  is  important  in  the  mo- 
rals and  doubtful  in  the  histonr  of  the  Epi- 
curean system  is  contained.  According  to 
Gassendus,  the  pleature  of  Epicurus  con- 
sisted in  the  highest,  tranquillity  of  mind, 
united  with  the  most  perfect  health  of 
body;  blessinj^  enjoyed  only  through  the 
habits  of  rectitude,  benevolence,  and  tem- 
perance ;  but  Cicero,  Horace,  PluUrch,  and 
several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  represent  the  system  in  a  very,  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  disagreement, 
however,  is  easily  reconciled,  if  we  believe 
one  side  to  speak  of  what  Epicurus  f aught, 
and  the  other  of  what  many  of  his  followers, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  shelter 
under  his  name,  were  accustomed  to  Pi-ac- 
tile.— —"To  the  foregoing  we,  must  add  the 
8toie  philoiophp,  or  the  doctrines  of  Zeno 
the  stoic,  whose  morality  was  of  a  magna* 
nimous  and  unyielding  kind,  formed  to  re- 
sist temptation  to  eviC  and  to  render  men 
callous  to  adversity:  thus  they  maintained, 
among  other  things,  that  a  man  might  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  tortures; 
—the  Cyaie  philotophy,  the   followers  of 
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which  affected  a  great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ;— and 
the    Sceptical  philo$ophy,   under   Pyrrho, 

who  affected  to  doubt   everything. In 

glancing  at  the  hiatory  qf  philoaophy,  the 
student  has  abundant  opportunities  of  oh- 
serving  its  gradual  development  as  a  sci- 
ence,  and  tracing  the  j^rogress  and  aber- 
rations of  the  human  mind— in  themselves 
subjects  most  important  and  instructive. 
Departing  from,  or  only  partially  retain- 
ing, the  conflicting  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  find  the  scho- 
lastics of  the  middle  ages  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  attunment  of  intellec- 
tual excellence,  under  the  influence  of 
principles  derived  from  the  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine;  yet  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phic truths  was  for  a  long  time  feeble, 
irregrular,  and  vacillating.  During  the  15th 
century,  there  arose  a  freer  and  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  inquiry,  penetrating  deeper 
mto  ultimate  causes;  till,  at  length,  the 
cool  and  searching  energy  of  Bacon  enabled 
him  to  produce  his  Novum  Orgunum,  and  to 
give  a  more  substantial  basis  to  the  efforts 
of  the  intellect,  by  making  observation  and 
experience  the  predominant  character  of 
philosophy.  Some  there  were,  however, 
who  disputed  his  laws,  and  hence  new  theo- 
ries occasionally  obtained  a  temporary  dis- 
tinction; but  his  doctrines,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ultimately  prevailed;  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  calm  reasoning  of  Locke 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  the  method  of  investigation  which 
his  great  predecessor  had  pointed  out.  The 
subject,  however,  presents  so  wide  and 
tempting  a  field  for  observation,  that  we 
dare  not  venture  on  it,  lest,  by  unduly  ex- 


a    micK.   kcuaciuuB 

throat. In  chemistry,  a  waterjr  distilled 

liquor,  in  distinction  from  a  spirituous  li- 
quor. 

FHLEGMA'SIiB,  in  medicine,  inflam- 
mations ;  the  second  order  in  the  class  py- 
rextm  of  CuUen's  nosological  arrangement, 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain 
and  inflammation;  the  blood,  after  vene- 
section, exhibiting  a  huffy  coat. 

PHLOGISTON,  a  word  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  principle  of  inflammability ;  or 

Sire  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in 
stinction  firom  fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state 
of  liberty.  But  the  theory  having  proved  to 
be  false,  it  is  generally  abandoned. 

PHOE'NIX,  in  fabulous  history,  a  wonder- 
Ad  bird  which  the  ancients  describe  as  of 
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the  size  of  an  eagle ;  its  head  finely  crested 
with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  neck  covered 
with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour;  its  tail 
white,  and  its  body  purple.  By  some  au- 
thors this  bird  is  said  to  come  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt  every  five  hundred  years,  at  the 
death  of  his  parent  bringing  the  body  with 
him,  embalmed  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  whers  he  buries  it.  According  to 
others,  when  he  finds  himself  near  bis  end, 
he  prepares  a  nest  of  myrrh  and  precious 
herbs,  in  which  he  burns  himself:  but 
from  his  ashes  he  revives  in  the  freshness 
of  youth.  The  several  eras  when  the  phoenix 
has  been  seen  arc  fixed  by  tradition.  The 
first,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris ;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis;  and  in 
the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the 
Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towuds  HeliopoUs.  "  When  to  these  cir- 
cumstances," observes  an  anonymous  criti- 
cal writer,  **  are  added  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix,  and  the  tale  that  it 
makes  frequent  excursions  with  a  load  on 
its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made 
the  experiment  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  it 
puns  sufficient  confidence  in  its  own  vigour. 
It  takes  up  the  body  of  its  father,  and  flies 
with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  to  be  there 
consumed,  it  cannot  but  appear  probable 
that  the  learned  of  Egypt  haa  enveloped  un- 
der this  allegory  the  philosophy  of  comets." 
From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  phoenix  is  a  symbol  of 
a  period  of  500  years,  of  which,  the  conclu- 
sion was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 

in  which  the  figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt. 

PAomis,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  new  south- 
em  constellations. 

PHON'ICS,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
sounds ;  otherwise  called  acousHca. 

PHONOL'OGY,  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the 
human  voice,  including  its  various  degrees 
of  intonation. 

PHOS'GENE,  in  chemistiy,  an  epithet 
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largf!  fish,  Bs  thcf  darted  thronrh  the  water, 
c«iuld  be  traced  by  the  ■cintillatiBg  lines 
they  left  Bpon  its  lurface.  The  prinei 
pnl  cause  of  this  phoepboresoeut  appear* 
aace  was  ascertained  by  the  captare  of  nn- 
merons  medusK,  of  flat  and  ctrcular  form, 
ligbt-pink  colour,  and  eight  inehea  in  dr- 
cuinfcrence;  the  body  nndolated  at  the 
margin,  spread  with  small  tabctdes  on  ha 
upper  sunace,  and  bordered  with  a  row  of 
Slender  tentacles,  each  Ave  feet  long,  and 
stinginff  sharnly  when  handled.  The  cen- 
tre of  tne  under  snrfaos  was  occupied  br  a 
circular  orilice,  or  month,  communieauiw 
«-ith  an  ample  interior  cavitr,  and  surround- 
ed br  four  short  and  tubular  appendages, 
which,  when  conjoined,  resemblea  the  stalk 
of  a  mushroom— a  plant  to  which  the  en- 
tire animal  bore  much  resemUance  ho  form. 
y>htn  captive,  the  creature  displayed  a 
power  of  folding  the  margin  of  the  body  in* 
wards ;  but  its  natural  posture  in  the  water 
was  with  the  body  sprMd  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacles pendent,  when  disturbed,  this  me- 
dusa  emitted  f^om  erery  part  of  its  body  a 
brilliant  greenish  light,  which  shone  with- 
out intermission  as  long  as  the  irritating 
cause  persisted:  but  when  that  was  with- 
drawn, the  luminosity  ^dually  subsided. 
The  luminous  power  evidently  resided  in  a 
slimy  secretion  which  enveloped  die  ani- 
mal, and  which  was  freely  eommnnicated 
to  water,  as  well  as  to  any  solid  obiect. 
When  thus  detached,  it  could  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  same  phosph«ric  pthenomena  as 
the  medusa  itseu ;  hence,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  gleam  of  the  ocean 
arose  no  less  from  the  luminous  matter  de- 
tached tmm  these  creatures  than  from  that 
which  adhered  to  them ;  and  I  was  further 
satisfied  on  this  point,  when  I  found  that 
immersing  the  medusa  in  perfectly  clear 
and  flresh  water  communicated  to  that  fluid 
all  the  scintillating  properties  of  aluminous 
sea.  Though  the  oiseovery  of  t  he«e  miedusae 
was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phois- 
phorescent  appearance  of  the  water,  I  had 
yet  to  leom  that  the  latter  effect  was  partly 
produced  by  living,  bony,  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized fish:  such  fish  were  numerous  in 
the  sea  this  night ;  and  a  tow-net  captured 
ten  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  f<ew  hours. 
They  were  a  species  oi  Seopelut,  three  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  scales  of  a  steel- 
nrey  colour,  and  the  flns  spotted  with  grey. 
Each  side  of  the  marnn  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a  sin^e  row  of  small  and 
circular  aepressions,  <m  the  same  ihetallic- 
grey  hue  as  the  scales;  a  few  similar  de- 
pressions being  also  scattered  on  the  sides, 
but  with  less  regularity.  The  examples  wc 
obtained  were  alive  when  taken  firom  the 
net,  and  swam  actively  upon  being  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  sea  water.  When  handled,  or 
swimming,  they  emitted  a  vivid  phospho- 
rescent light  from  the  scales,  or  plates,  co- 
vering the  body  and  head,  as  well  as  ft-om 
the  circular  depressions  on  the  abdomen 
and  sides,  and  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  as  many  small  stars,  spangling  the 
surface  of  tl»e  skin.  The  luminoos  gleam 
(which  had  sometimes  an  intermittent  or 


twinkling  character,  and  at  others  shcnne 
steadily  ror  several  minutes  together)  en- 
tirely disappeared  af^er  the  death  of  the 
fish."— in  a  paper  by  this  anthor,  entitled 
**  Observations  on  the  Phosphorescence  of 
the  Ocean,  made  during  a  voynrefrcnD  Eng- 
land to  Sydney,  N.  S.  Walea,^  urhieh  was 
read  at  one  of  the  meetinfcs  of  the  Lintuenn 
Society,  he  remarks,  that  the  sea,  when 
phosphorescent,  exhibits  two  distinct  kinds 
of  luminosity,  one  in  which  its  surfhee  ap- 
pears studded  with  scintillations  of  tAe 
most  vivid  description,  more  particularly 
apparent  as  the  waves  are  broken  by  the 
violenee  of  the  wind  or  by  the  passi^  of 
the  ship  through  them,  as  though  they  were 
eleetric  sparks  produced  by  the  collision, 
and  which  scintillations  he  considers  are 
probably  influenced,  in  some  measure,  by 
an  eleetric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
at  those  particular  times  they  werr  observed 
to  be  much  more  vivid  and  incessant  than 
at  others.  The  other  kind  of  luminosity 
qwkenof  has  more  theaf^pearance  of  sheets 
or  trains  of  whitish  or  greenish  light,  often 
sufllciently  brilliant  to  illuminate  the  ves- 
sel  as  it  passes  thron^t,  being  produced  by 
various  species  of  mIjmi,  berof,  and  other 
wtoUutem,  while  in  the  former  case  the  scin- 
tillations which  adhere  in  myriads  to  the 
towing  net  when  drawn  out  of  the  water, 
probwly  originate  in  animalcules  so  mi- 
nute that  the  only  indication  of  their  pre- 
■enee  is  the  light  which  they  emit.  He 
Ihrther  says,  that  the  diffosiou  of  the  phoa- 

Shoric  light  possessed  by  these  mollusca 
oes  not  solely  depend  on  the  creatures 
being  disturbed  (such  as  the  passage  of  the 

ship  through  the  we* *^ hat 

similar  eauses),  is  (  us 

mass  may  frequentlj  iur 

ally  diflbse  its  brilli  is- 

tance  from  the  ship  nt 

disturbance;  and  of  tts 

a  similar  glow  of  li{  he 

water,  without  then  of 

the  waves  to  bring  lit 

breeze  springs  up  <  \t, 

the  passage  of  the  yc„. .. — ,  „„  .......ait 

trace  in  its  wake,  although  the  same  spon- 
taneous diflfhsion  of  light  is  observed  in  the 
water  at  some  distance  to  he  repeated  as  be- 
fore ;  the  phosphoric  light  being  confined 
apparently  solely  to  the  occauonal  groups 
of  molluscs,  which  when  we  succeeded  m 
capturing  them  in  the  towing  net,  resembled 
for  the  most  part  pieces  of  crystJal  cut  into 
various  fantastic  forms,  round,  oval,  hexa- 
gonal, heptagonal,  &c.— — Many  insects, 
like  the  lantern-fly,  |;]ow-worm,  &c.,  emit  a 
strong  phosphoric  light ;  so  do  various  mi- 
nerals. Sulphate  of  oarytcs  gives  a  briglit 
green  light,  acetate  of  potash  a  brul>nt 
green  light,  and  rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then 
white  light.  Temperature  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  emission  of  light  by  these  bo- 
dies. When  they  are  shining,  the  luminous 
appearance  ceases  if  they  are  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  a  fVeczinp  mixture.  It  oecomes 
more  virid  by  applying  heat :  and  if  it  has 
ceased,  it  may  be  renewed  by  applying  a 
stronger  heat,  so  that  a  piece  of  any  solar 
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phosphonu,  which  has  apparently  lost  its 

Kwer*  may  by  heat  be  agatn  made  to  shine, 
the  jurticle  "  Glow-wobm  "  will  be  seen 
some  interesting  particulars  of  that  insect's 
ladid  properties  To  which  we  may  here  add 
that  if  a  glow-worm  is  crashed,  and  the 
hands  and  face  are  robbed  with  it,  they  ex- 
hibit a  luminous  appearaoce  similar  to  that 
produced  from  phosphorus:  also  when  a 
i^low-worm  is  put  into  a  phial,  and  the  phial 
IS  immersed  ip  water,  a  very  beautiful  irra' 
diation  takes  place. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  formed  by  a  satiirated  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen.  When  phospho- 
ras  undergoes  combustion  in  oxygen  gast  a 
great  quantity  of  white  fumes  are  produced 
and  depositea  in  white  flakes,  ana  to  this 
substance  the  name  of  pko^horie  tteid  is 
given.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from 
6oite«,  which  consist  of  phosphwte  of  lime  > 
but  there  are  also  other  processes  for  ob- 
taining it.  Its  component  parts  are  60 
parts  of  oxygen  and  40  of  phosphorus.  It 
combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydes,  forming  with  them  salts  draomi* 

nated  phosphatet^ The  phoaphorwuaei4, 

which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air. 
Phosphorous  acid  forms  compounds  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  which 
are  knon-n  under  the  name  of  pk»$pkit^. 

FHOSTHOaiTB,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  earth. 

PHOSPHORUS,  in  chemistry,  a  yellow- 
ish  semi-transparent  substance,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax.  but  brittle  in  cold  frosty 
weather.  In  atmospheric  air,  it  is  luminous 
at  common  temperatures  without  emitting 
any  material  heat.  It  has  a  rough,  disa- 
greeable taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
garlic  It  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
fermenting  matters,  by  which  the  hydrogen 
is  so  gradually  excited  and  "volved,  and  so 
masked,  as  to  exhibit  a  slow  combustion  at 
the  low  heat  of  44" ;  but  on  the  excitement 
being  increasad  to  148°,  it  rapidly  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  burns  with  in. 
tense  brilliancy,  and  displavs  a  vivid  flame, 
the  union  constituting  phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphorus  dissolves  m  fat  oils,  forming  a 
solution  luminous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  phial  half  tilled  with  this 
oil,  oeing  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked, 
will  give  light  enough  to  sec  the  dial  of  a 
watcn  by  night.— Inflammable  match- 
boxes are  usually  prepared  by  butting  into 
a  small  phial  of  glass  or  lead  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus, and  oxydizing  it  slightly  by  stirring 
It  round  with  a  red-hot  iron  wire.  The 
phial  should  be  unstopped  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  plunging  into  it  the  tii>  of  the  sul- 
'  --'  -i-hich  '^  '    ''    "       "" 

lakini 
s: — 100  parts  of  burnt  bones  in  now 
are  to  be  mixed  with  40  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  they  are  to  be  sufifered  to  remain 
in  contact  for  two  days,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
poured  upon  a  filter  of  cloth,  and  the  liquor 


phur  match  «-hich  we  wish  to  liondle.    The 

Erocess  ot  making  phosphorus  is  as  fol- 
»ws: — 100  parts  of  burnt  bones  in  powder 


that  passes  through  is  to  be  added  to  a 
nitroiM  solution  of  lead ;  a  white  powder 
will  be  formed ;  this  must  be  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in 
a  porcelain  retort,  the  bank  of  which  is 
plunged  in  watery  much  gaseous  matter 
will  come  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame 
spontaneoasly,  and  at  length  a  substance 
vrill  drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  phos- 
phonu. 

PHOS'PHURET,  in  chemistrf,  a  combi- 
nation of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with 
a  base;  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  copper,  or 
of  lime,  Ac— — PAospJhCTVfteJ  hydrogen,  is 
pboaphorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen  gas,  which 
when  it  ootnes  in  contact  with  common  air 
burns  with  grrcat  rapidity,  and  if  mixed  with 
that  air  it  detonates  violently.  Oxygen  gas 
produces  a  still  more  rapid  combustion  than 
common  air.  When  bubbles  of  it  are  made 
to  pass  up  through  water,  they  explode  in 
snoeession  as  they  reach  the  stirface  of  the 
liq«id,  and  a  beautiAii  column  of  white 
smoke  is  formed.  This  gas  is  the  most 
combustible  substance  knovro.  Its  com- 
bustion is  the  coml}ination  of  its  phorofao- 
rus  and  hydrogen  with  thfe  oxygen  of  the 
atmo^there,  and  the  products  are  phospho- 
ric acid  and  water.  It  is  supposed  that 
many  of  those  lights  which  are  said  to  have 
been  scenat  mgnt  around  burving- grounds 
and  other  plaoest  when  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, arise,  in>part  at  least,  from  phospnur- 
ettm)  hydrogen.— ByAyifruref  of  photpho- 
rut  IS  a  second  cemponnd  of -hydrogen  with 
phosph<n«s,  obtained  when  solid  phosphor- 
ous aeid  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air ;  the  oxygeh  of  the  water  of  crystallza- 
ti<»  present  converts  part  of  the  phosphor- 
ous acid  into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hy- 
drogen, uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of 
phospbonis  forms  this  gas.  It  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  detonates 
when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heat* 
ed  to  212  degrees. 

PHOIX)  aRAPHY,  or  PHOTOGENIC 
DRAWING,  tlie  name  given  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  discoverer  of  it,  to  a  "  new  art,"  which, 
though  not  identical,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  M.  Duguerre ;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  given,  under  the  word  Daoubrbeo- 
TTPB.  Of  the  mode  by  which  this  roault 
was  arrived  at,  and  the  previous  steps  which 
science  had  necessarily  to  make  before  it 
could  have  been  attained,  we  propose  to  give 
a  rapid  sketch,  while  we  shall  avoid  entering 
into  any  of  the  details  of  the  manipnlafory 
processes,  which  form  so  important  a  part 
of  photographic  art. 

If  silver  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
well-known  "  lunar  caustic,"  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  is  produced;  and  if  this  again  be 
dissolved,  and  salt  water  added  to  it,  a  white 
cloudy  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  li- 
quid, which  ultimately  subsides  as  a  bril- 
liantly white  powder.  This  is  the  chloride 
of  silver,  in  otner  words  a  direct  ooinpoiitid 
of  the  gaseous  tiement  called  chlorine  with 
silvcor.    This  chloride  of  silver,  called  by 
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fhe  alehemista  kern  tihtr,  Immdm  it  may 
ij€  inrlted  into  a  komjrmaM,  tomt  Uack  in 
tuiiligiit,  an  effect  which  is  alao  produced 
uiioD  lanar  cacwtic  iticlf  when  mixed  with 
arftanic  matter:  the  light  poHCMing  ache- 
nucHi  power  wbioh  inducea  a  decomposition 
of  the  chloride,  or  of  the  nkrate*  of  silTcr, 
the  precise  eharaeler  of  whij^  bowevor, 
has  to  this  day  never  been  entiRly  explain* 
ed.  Wedaweod,  whosa  ingenioits  and  ar* 
tistiemind  created  Btniria,was  atrack  with 
this  sinicular  property  of  licht,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  experiinent  npcn  it  with  a  view 
of  produciuK  pictores  by  its  annoy.  But 
the  process  failed  beeaase  tlic  mctace  eoald 
iHit  be  flxed  when  produced— Um  Ug^  na* 
dually  blackening  the  whole  over  eqoally. 

Among  the  new  eicmenu  discovered  aince 
this  century  began  was  iodine.  Ik  waa 
found  in  1810  in  small  quantities  in  the 
ashes  of  burnt  sea-waed.  It  presented  iraclf 
as  an  iron>grcy  mctaUiC'looking  orvstalline 
substance,  producing,  when  heateo*  an  ex- 


quisite  violet  vapour,  whence  it  received  its 
Dame  towAfC  violet  coloured).    Gar  ' 
inveatigated  the  properties  of  iodii 


it  became  thenceforward  recognised  by 
the  chemist  as  behmging  to  a  groap  of  ele- 
ments of  which  chMfUie  was  the  type. 
Among  the  analogies  which  linked  into  the 
same  group  these  two  elements,  those  of 
'heir  compounds  with  silver  were  promi- 
nent. The  iodide  sd  silver  is  a  yellow 
powder  which,  like  the  chloride,  may  be 
melted  so  as  to  form  a  "  horn  silver,"  and 
like  it  too  is  readily  blaekened  in  the  light, 
though,  however,  not  without  admixture  of 
other  matter.  This  iodide  of  silver  was  the 
substance  which  at  length  yielded,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Talbot,  resnlU  which  guided 
him  to  his  photographie  process  t  aad  it  is 
to  this  day  the  iodide  of  silver  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  most  sensitive  as  well  as 
most  mani 


lageablepi 

The  discovery  of  iodine  was,  tharefbre,  a 
step  necessary  to  be  made  by  chemical 
science  before  that  particular  form  of  pho- 
tographic art  which  bears  the  name  ot  Mr. 
TalboC  could  be  developed.  This  philo- 
sopher then  found  that  by  forming  the 
iooide  of  silver  in  the  pores  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  subse()ttently  washing  that  paper 
over  with  certain  compounds  which  pos- 
sessed a  great  tendency  to  underjgfo  chemical 
changes,  it  became  so  sensitive  to  that 
mysterious  chemical  action  of  light  (^  which 
we  have  Spoken,  that  the  exposure  of  it  to 
that  light  for  the  space  of  a  second  was 
sufficient  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  which  held  together  the  elemenu  of 
the  substances  he  had  united  on  the  paper, 
niis  disturbed  equilibrium  did  not,  lu>w- 
over,  always  necessarily  exhibit  itself  in  au 
actual  decomposition,  as  evidenced  by  a 
blackening  of  the  substances  used,  and 
consequent  alteration  or  reduction  of  the 
iodide  of  silver.  Such  a  decomposition 
could  indeed  be  produced  by  a  prolonged 
exposure  of  the  paper,  but  Mr.  Talbot  found 
that  the  metamorphosing  process  might  be 
cberked  in  a  stage  previous  to  this  aeeom' 
position  by  remuvrng  the  paper  ft^/Vre  it  AoJ 


rtetmed  amp  mtibU  imftrntiou,  and  that  it 
is  then  possible  by  an  after  procaaa  to  eairy 
forward  that  action  of  chance,  even  io  tha 
dark,  to  the  point  at  which  the  blackening 
took  plate,  by  a  true  decomposition  of  the 
compounds  on  the  paper  over  aU  tlwtse 
parts  of  it  on  which  the  light  had  acted. 
And  thus  he  succeeded  in  realising  the  hope 
he  had  kmg  cherished  of  producing  pictures 
in  the  camera  obacura  by  photographic 
agencT.    This  indeed  at  first  must  Imvc  ap- 
peared an  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain 
problem ;  for  the  light  which  forms  thoae 
exquisite  miniatures  of  the  external  world, 
that  all  miut  have  been  charmed  with  in 
the  camera  obseura,  is   necessarily  very 
Aunt.    This  arises  from  the  circuniftaDce 
that  the  light  which  enters  at  the  lens  has 
to  be  diatnbutad  by  ita  refracting  agennr 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  pictnrc  funned,  r 
whereby  iu  iatensity  and  the  consequent  < 
brilliancy  of  the  image  is  greatly  weakened,  t 
But  ere  a  perfect  picture  waa  pro<luced, 
and  ere  a  photographic  process  compltsi  e  io 
all  iu  detaila  could  be  given  to  the  world.  ! 
one  more  great  step  had  yet  to  be  made.  I 
another  difficulty  to  be  oonqoered.  and  that  * 
indeed  not  the  last.    Tliat  difficulty  was  | 
the  same  which  met  Wedgwood  in  the  very  | 
dawn  of  this  century,  and  it  consisf  ed  in 
the  circumstance  that  after  a  picture  ha^ 
been  {Mtodnced  on  tlie  papex;  it  waa  impos-  ' 
sible  to  preserve  it  there ;  for  the  portions  , 
which  were  unaffected  by  the  li^t  duriagc  ' 
the  formation  of  the  picture,  become  black-  I 
ened  so  soon  as  it  la  exposed  to  view  in 
daylight,  so  that  the  paper  rapidly  acquirea  ; 
a  uniformly  dark  colour  all  over.    In  oritr, 
therefore,  to  fix  or  "set"  the  pielnre.  we  ! 
must  either  so  alter  the  nature  of  the  sea-  | 
sitive  eompouod  as  that  it  shall  h«  no  longer 
sensitive  to  the  lifht,  or  we  must  remove  ic 
altogether — a  thug  of  no  small  difficulty.  ' 
Mr.  Talbot,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  certatn  i 
extent  in  effecting  this;  hot  it  must  he 
eoufessed  that  his  jirocess  was  not  entirely 
successful;  and  it  was  not  until  Sir  John 
UerschePs  researches  into  the  oxides  of 
sulphur  that  it  was  found  that,  bv  tite  in- 
strumentaUty  of  the  salts  of  byposulpburoiaa 
acid,  compounds  of  silver  coula  be  diasolred 
for  which  there  were  no  other  solvents  tiiat 
were  not  too  powerful  in  their  action  tar 

{thotographie  use.  By  this  means  it  waa 
bund  possible  to  dissolve  out  of  the  finish- 
ed picture  all  those  portiona  of  the  sensitive 
material  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by 
the  light ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
darkened  and  decomposed  portioua  of  the 
sensitive  silver  oompmind  remained  nearly 
unharmed  by  the  use  of  the  hyposulphite. 
Thus  by  dissolving  out  the  un  blackened 
silver,  and  waUiing  the  picture  thoroaghly, 
it  became  effectuallr  fixed.  Bat  the  road 
to  discovery  is  a  toilsome  one,  and  new  dif- 
ficulties yet  beset  hint  who  waa  trmvelUnf 
it.  We  have  seen  that  the  ray  of  light  acta 
by  producing  a  dark  mark  on  the  photo- 
graphic paper,  so  that  the  illuminated  por- 
tioas  of  the  picture  found  their  espressioa 
in  a  darkened  surface,  while  the  ahadowa  in 
the  natural  uUJect  were  left  as  ligUu  in  tb* 
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photDg^ph.  It  was  well  ciilled  by  Mr. 
Talbot  a  **  oeitative  pictare ; "  and  a  itnufve 
Appearance  does  a  view  thos  taken  in  the 
camera  obscura  present.  Tlie  sky  hanK** 
over  it  black  and  heavy,  while  the  walls  ol 
a  building  or  the  foliage  of  a  tree  stand  ont 
aarainst  that  dark  sky  in  unuutural  relief, 
with  their  shadows  reversed,  so  that,  while 
a  pinnacle  on  which  the  sun  is  shining  is 
black  as  though  in  deepest  shadow,  the 
really  obscured  recesses  of  a  window  seeni 
to  glow  in  brilliant  sunlight,  and  the  whole 
is  illuminated  by  an  unearthlv  glare.  But 
he  who  had  raised  so  spectral  a  vision  did 
not  recoil  before  it.  His  ingenuity  at  once 
suggested  the  means  of  disenchanting 
his  work  of  all  that  made  it  strange  or  un^ 
natural,  and  he  knew  how,  "  with  rod  re- 
▼ersed^"  to  transform  it  into  a  work  of  art 
in  which  light  and  shadow,  and  all  that 
wondrous  detul  for  which  a  photograph  it> 
now  almost  a  name  and  a  form  of  speech, 
should  come  out  into  clear  and  natural 
eontraat,  truer  in  many  ways  to  the  letter 
or  the  book  of  Natore  than  any  other  pos- 
sible transcript.  He  effected  Ibis  inversion 
by  simply  pressing  the  negative  by  a  sheet 
of  glass  into  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
prepared  .with  the  chloride  of  sHver,  and 
then  permlttin|p  the  solar  rays  to  thitK 
through  the  "negative"  on  to  this  white 
sheet.  Hie  result  was  a  "positive  "  picture, 
in  which  the  shadows  were  pmduced  by  the 
rays  which  had  traversed  the  lights  of  the 
negative,  and  the  lights  in  which  were  left 
wheresoever  the  shadows  of  the  negative 
had  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  snn- 
bcntms.  And  so  the  spell  wms  complete.  A 
black  sky  no  longer  hangs  over  the  picture, 
but  one,  on  the  contrary,  the  fault  of  which 
is  its  whiteness ;  shadows  are  no  longer  lit 
by  unnatural  lights,  the  sunned  pinnacle 
BO  more  retreats  into  impossible  cTepths  of 
shadow ;  we  have,  in  fact,  "  the  poMtive," 
the  Talbotype  com(rfete,  while  the  negative 
stOl  remains  to  us,  from  which  thousands 
of  these  positive  photographs  may  succes- 
sively be  taken,  as  engravings  from  a  block. 
Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  process  of  the  Tal 
We  have  said  tnat  it  is  not  our  in- 


mieal  bodies  wfaieh  give  it  its  sensitiveness. 
At  least,  wa  haTe  ooraclves  vainly  sought 
for  evidenea  of  snch  change.  The  extcaur. 
dinary  Ikct,  however,  and  one  which  is  com- 1  | 
inuB  to  both  tha  proecsaes,  and  perhaps, 
too,  to  aU  chaagas  set  up  by  the  action  of 
li|^  is  this,  that  where  no  decomposition 
is  apparent,  or  nny  have  actnidly  been  pro- 
diteed  in  tha  paper  of  the  one  or  on  the 
silver  plate  wfaioh  is  the  haais  of  the  other, 
there  is  yet  a  latent  power  which  haa  been 
communicated  to  both,  and  which  can  be 


developed  by  a  subsequent  process  eon<- 

ttd  in  the  dark.    The  Daguerreotype  it 

produced  by  polishing  m  plate  of  pure  stiver, 


tention  to  carry  our  readers  through  the 
details  of  photographic  manipulation :  we 
shall  not,  however,  be  going  beyond  the 
limit  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves  if  we 
invite  attention  to  tlie  prominent  charae 
teristics  of  each  of  these  two  processes  as 
distinguishing  it  from  the  otiier.  We  have 
given  already  a  sketch  of  the  Talbotype.  It 
bas  been  shown  to  consist  in  the  imbuing 
a  paper  surface  with  certain  salts  of  silver^ 
prominently  the  iodide  of  silver,  formed  f^om 
Mlution*,  or.  as  the  chemical  phraseology 
is,  formed  in  the  "  moist  way.''  Water  is 
present ;  and  the  changes,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  them,  are  probably  not  uncon- 
nected with  a  decomposition  of  this  com 
pound  substance,  water.  But  they  are  cer- 
tainly deeomporithMS.  or  the  picture  is  not 
formed.  We  mean  by  this,  that  if  a  chanxe 
is  not  produced  vitibtg  in   the  prepared 

Kper,  nn  decomposition  would  appear  to 
as  yet  produced  by  the  light  in  the  che* 


and  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  or 
to  the  mixed  vapours  of  this  clement  and 
another  extremely  anAl<^piNia»  and  disco- 
vered subsequently  to  it,  called  bfomine. 
The  silver  plate  thus  receives  a  thin  coating 
of  iodide  or  mixed  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  which  is  therefere  formed  in  the 
"  dry  way  "—that  is  to  say,  without  the  use 
of  water  as  a  menstruaan.  The  fiihitest  ray 
nf  light  impresses  an  invisible  effect  upon 
this  pUite ;  and  here,  as  in  the  Talbotype,  a 
subsequent  process  of  development  is  re- 
quired  to  carry  oat  and  render  visible  the 
efect  commenced  by  the  light.  The  Da^ 
jl^icrreotype  plate,  consequently,  after  the 
iBvinble  picture  has  been  impressed  on  it 
in  the  eunera  obscura,  ia  sttl)|iected  to  a 
remwkAbte  process.  The  liqitid  metal 
mercury  is  wanned  gently  in  the  dark,  till 
vapour  is  given  off  firom  it  (Hke  steam  from 
tepid  water),  and  the  impressed  silver  phite 
is  immersed  in  this  vaporous  atmosj^icrc. 
The  vapour  becomes  condensed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate;  but  not  untlbnnly  so. 
Wherever  the  light  has  failea  the  vapour 
can  become  so  condensed;  but  in  the 
shadows  of  the  pieture  the  plate  has  not 
been  affMsted,  and  these  are  shunned  by  the 
gaseous  mercury.  The  result  is  a  white 
condensation  of  quicksilver  in  amalgsiiia- 
tion  with  the  tUver  over  the  lights  uf  the 
pieture,  while  the  dark  poUalied  surface  of 
the  plate  forma  the  shadows  of  it.  The  sen- 
sitive material  ia  subsequently  removed  by 
■  he  same  reiqpent  as  is  used  in  the  Tal- 
botype, and  the  picture  is  complete,  and  as 
stable  as  one  formed  by  a  mercurial  com- 
ftound  can  be.  Such  is  the  Daguerreotype, 
the  rival  of  our  Rnglish-born  Talbotype. 
The  Daguerreotype,  in  the  hands  of  Claudet 
<Md  others,  rapidly  reached  the  perfect  inn 
aiid  the  rapidity  of  execution,  which  till 
lately  made  it  almost  the  only  avnilnblc 
process  for  the  production  of  a  portrait. 
But  the  BngKsh  process  has.  in  the  nteitn- 
!,  been  advancing  too,  and  now,  within 
these  last  few  months,  has  attained  a  point 
at  which  it  seems  to  rise  superior  to  its  an- 
tagonist; and,  upon  a  material  receittly 
supplied  to  it  by  the  discoveries  of  che- 
mistnr,  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  hs 
dexible  as  paper,  and  even  more  manage- 
able, the  photographist  can  now  take  pic 
tures  with  a  rapidity  that  seeuis  to  leave 
even  the  sensitive  plates  of  the  impntveci 
process  of  Dagnerre  far  behind.  The  nta 
terial  we  allude  to  is  gun  cotton,    Thi> 
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body  when  carefully  meMrcd  eas  ha  Hjh 
solved  in  a  mixture  oi  etaer  and  epfaiU  anA 
by  blcndiof  tbe  eentitive  materiaU  of  tlai 
Talbotfpe  with  tbii  eolution  of  gun-ootton, 
aod  tbcn  poartnf  th«  mixture  on  a  nlate  of 
tHmu»  the  ethereal  menstruum  rapialy  erap 
porates  and  leaves  beliind  it  a  thin  trans- 

Krent  film,  like  a  white  goldbeater's  skin, 
e  flass  with  this  film  noon  it  is  im- 
mersed for  a  short  time  in  a  bath  of  weak 
nitrate  of  diver,  and  thus  acquires  so  great 
a  sensitiveness  that  tbe  motion  of  the 
wind  is  not  rapid  enongh  to  rufBe  the  hair 
of  an  animal  or  the  foUage  of  a  tree  during 
the  short  time  the  picture  is  in  the  act  ol 
being  formed.  The  very  foam  of  the  sea, 
flung  in  all  its  wreathy  airiness  from  the 
crest  of  a  wave^  embodied  in  those  fantastio 
forms  whose  very  charm  is  their  transitoii- 
ness  and  their  perpetual  variety,  may  now 
be  seen  stereotyped  oy  that  only  force whoaa 
motions  are  rapid  enough  to  arrest  sudt 
iecting  images.  It  is  a  singular  though  not 
unaccountable  phenomenon,  that  the  same 
year,  1839,  which  was  marked  by  tlie  dis. 
covery  of  the  photogenic  process  of  Talbot, 
should  also  have  the  name  of  Dagnerre  en- 
graved  npoo  it  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
process  of  heliography,  and  that  the  sama 
elements,  iodine  and  silver,  formed  the 
sensitive  compound  with  which  he  also 
operated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
rather  matter  for  surprise,  not  in  this  coin- 
eideuee,  nor  in  tbe  swiilarity  of  the  disco* 
very  in  either  case,  but  in  the  circumstance 
tliat  in  dealing  with  tbe  same  chemical 
elements  they  did  not  both  fall  upon  one 
and  the  same  identical  process;  aiid  we 
wonder  rather  at  the  diflferences  that  so 
characteristically  distinguish  the  Daguerre- 
otype from  the  Talbolype.  titan  at  the  points 
in  which  these  two  rival  processes  agree. 
(Abrid((ed  from  an  interesting  paper  on 
PuoTuoKArax  in  Frater't  Magazi»e,  for 
Mav.  1853.) 

PHOTOITETEB.  an  apparatus  tot  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  light,  or  an  instra- 
ment  intended   to  indicate  tbe   different 

Juantities  of  light,  as  in  a  cloudy  or  bright 
ay,  or  between  bodies  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  invented  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  M.  de  SausBure,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  others. 
In  Leslie's  photometer  the  essential  part  is 
a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  height, 
and  terminated  by  balls  of  equal  diameter ; 
one  of  the  balls  is  of  black  enamel,  and  the 
other  of  common  glass,  into  which  is  put 
some  liquid.  When  the  instrument  is  ex- 
posed to-tlie  solar  rays,  those  rays  that  are 
absorbed  by  the  dark  colour  heat  tLe  inte- 
rior air,  wlHch  causes  the  liquor  to  descend 
with  rapidity  in  the  corresponding  branch, 
thus  marking  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
while  no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  the 
light  upon  the  transparent  ball. 

PHRASE,  a  short  sentence  or  expression ; 
said  to  be  complete  when  it  conveys  com- 
plete sense,  as  "  to  err  is  human" ;  and  in- 
complete  when  it  consists  of  several  words 
without  affirming  anything.    Any  peculiar 


sentence  or  short  idiomatic  expression  is 

also  denominated  Aphrtue. f  n  musSe,  anj 

regular  symmetriciJ  course  of  notes  wliica 
begin  and  complete  the  intended  egres- 
sion.   

PHEENTTIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever  and' 
d-'=-= — 


Ocai'  uuuu  iL,  ost  iiiai.  ii  is  mujicu  uuwu  lUlO 

a  very  harmless  affair,  and  would  not  even 
hurt  a  fly.  This  fact  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of;  nor  should  we  forget  that  although 
phrenologists  have  mapped  the  outer  cra- 
nium into  so  many  sections,  no  correspond- 
ing sections  or  divisions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  structure  or  arrangement  of 
the  brain.    Were  the  braui  divided  into 
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thirty-six  rellst  phrenologists  mislit  be  just> 
ified  in  niakiD^  out  its  exterior  divisions; 
bat  it  consists  of  one  mass,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  inward  separation  or  distinction  of 
strueture  corresponding  with  tlie  outward 
boundaries  of  phrenological  organs.    We 
most  confess,  that,  like  other  theoretical 
bnciea  which  have  occasionally  sprang  up, 
it  bas  furnished  a  large  fund  of  amusement, 
if  not  of  instruction,  and  also  given  rise  to 
many  sagacious  remarks  from  its  votaries, 
upon  the  naushty  propensities  or  amiable 
affections  of  their  mends.    But  it  may  be 
worth  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  inouire 
whether  the  advocates  of  phrenology  nave 
BOt  discovered  that  they  themselves  possess 
some  fondly  cherished  bump,  bv  which  their 
own  exemi^ary  character  has  been  proved 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  so,  out  of 
pure  eratitode  to  the  science,  had  become 
Its  wuUng  converts  I     We  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  lecturer  arrange  his  craniolo- 
gical  specimens,  from  the  classic  models  of 
ancient  Greece  down  to  the  orang-outang, 
and  heard  him  descant,   in  marvellously 
learned  terms,  respecting  the  indications  of 
amativeness,  secretiveness,  or  destructive- 
ness,  ftc,  which  they  severally  presented, 
and  yet  we  still  find  ourselves  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  unbelief.    It  ought  not 
therefore  to  surprise  our  readers  if  we  endea- 
vour to  justify  OUT  heterodoxy,  by  quoting 
the  following  argumentative  observations, 
which  fcNrmerly  appeared  in  the  Edinburah 
Review:  — "TIm  great  boast  of  phrenolo* 
gy,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  is,  that  it  does  not 
rest  on  fantastical  and  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tions, but  on  a  correct  observation  of  the 
varieties  of  actual  character,  and  is  applied, 
not  to  a  mere  speculative  and  shadowy  ana- 
lysis of  supposed  qualities,  but  to  the  unde- 
niable reabties  by  which  men  are  distin- 
guished in  common  life.  It  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  such  questionable  existences  as 
perception,  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment, but  looks  at  once  to  the  peculiarities 
by  which  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
men  in  societjr  are  marked  to  ordinary  ob- 
•ervation.    Thus  it  finds  one  man  actuated 
in  all  his  conduct  bv  a  strong  desire  of 
tame,  and  immediately  it  sets  down  '  love 
of  approbation'  as  an  original  principle  of 
oar  nature,  and  looks  about  for  a  bump  on 
■ome  vacant  part  of  the  skull,  by  the  sipni 
of  which  the  strength  of  this  propensity 
may  be  measured.  Another  is  distinguished 
by  nis  love  of  money,  and  so  Acquisitive- 
ness is  established  as  a  primitive  and  inhe- 
rent propensity  I   Another  is  a  Kreat  talker, 
and  fortnwith  Language  is  mane  a  distinct 
and  independent  faculty  I    Another  has  a 
turn  for  making  nut-crackers  and  mouse- 
traps, and  what  can  be  so  natural  as  to 
vefer  this  to  the  bulk  of  his  organ  of  Con- 
stroctiveness  f    Another  shows  a  great  love 
for  children,  without  indicating  much  bene- 
volence to  any  grown  creature — and  nothing 
eonseqoently  can  be  plainer  than  that  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  is  an  original  sentiment. 
Some  are  quick  at  arithmetical  operations — 
and  what  explanation  can  be  so  satisfac- 
tory, ••  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  Num- 


ber very  prominent  ?  Others  remember  all 
the  cross-roads  they  have  ever  gone  through 
— and  who  can  deny,  therefore,  that  they 
are  distinguished  for  their  Locality  T  Some 
keep  their  papers,  clothes,  and  furniture 
very  nicely  arranged — which  can  be. attri- 
buted onlv  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  Order ;  while  there  are 
others  again,  at  least  so  Mr.  Combe  assures 
us,  whose  genius  consists  in  peculiarly 
quick  observation  of  sise  and  weight  of  ex- 
ternal substances — for  whose  sake  accord 
ingly  it  has  been  thought  reasonable  to 
create  the  special  original  foculties  of  size 
and  weight !  This,  we  must  admit,  is  suf- 
ficiently simple  and  bold.  But  where  is  it 
to  stop?  If  we  are  thus  to  take  all  the 
tastes,  habits,  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
pensities, by  which  grown  men  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  concrete,  and  forthwith  to 
refer  them  to  some  peculiar  original  faculty 
or  principle,  imagined  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  accounting  for  them,  the  thirty -six  ori- 
ginal faculties  of  the  phrenologists  may  at 
once  be  multiplied  to  360  or  36.000,  and 
room  most  be  made  upon  the  skull  for  as 
many  new  organs.  Some  men  have  a  re- 
markable love  for  their  children,  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  scMirate  principle  of  Philo- 
progenitiveneu.  But  other  men  have  as 
remarkable  a  love  for  their  parents — and 
why  therefore  should  we  not  have  a  faculty 
of  Piki/ojfrofrmi'onteM,  with  a  corresponding 
bump  on  some  suitable  place  of  the  cra- 
nium T  The  affections  of  others,  again, 
are  less  remarkable  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  lines,  and  spread  most  kindly 
in  the  collateral.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then, 
that  we  should  have  a  Philadelphic  prin- 
ciple, to  attach  us  to  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— and  another  to  keep  us  in  charity 
with  our  cousins  ?  If  the  fact,  that  some 
men  are  distinguished  for  their  love  of 
wealth  is  a  suiBcieut  ground  for  assuming 
that  Acquisitiveness  is  an  independent  and 
original  principle  in  our. nature,  should  not 
the  fact  that  other  men  being  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  dog^  and  horses  justify  us 
in  refering  this  also  to  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple ?  or  upon  what  grounds  can  we  refuse 
the  same  honour  to  the  love  of  card-playing, 
gossiping,  or  agriculture  ?  Some  men,  nay 
some  whole  families  are  notorious  for  lying, 
though  addicted  to  no  other  immorality; 
some — the  natural  prey  of  the  former— are 
proverbial  for  their  credulity ;  some  for  in- 
ordinate merriment  and  laU)$hter ;  some  for 
env^;  some  for  love  of  society;  some  for 
teUing  lonsr  stories ;  some  for  love  of  noise ; 
some  for  horror  of  it.  Most  of  tfaescv  it 
appears  to  ns,  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  primitive  faculties  or  propen- 
sities as  any  on  the  phrenologist's  list.  Un- 
doubtedly they  mark  as  conspicuously  the 
characters  and  manners  Of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  are  not  in  general 
so  easily  resolved  into  more  generid  prin- 
ciples. Why  then  should  they  be  excluded 
Arom  the  scheme  of  the  phrenologists,  and 
left  vrithout  any  organs  in  their  improvi- 
dent distribution  of  the  skull  ?  Nay,  upon 
these  principles,  wKy  should  there  not  be  a 
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. origiBil  bealty,  promptiBf  as  to 

tM  praeCim  of  ■trtiag,  Milium,  or  plaat- 
iag^-or  tovudi  the  Unij  of  DoCaay,  »&• 
Boalogy.  1— toiy,  bookbukUiig;  themiurf, 
fynuustiok  or  any  of  tke  other  five  hoBdred 
pomits  to  wkidi  kUe 
betoke  th— e hw,  with 

Ib  natanl  hktoiy, 


FHBTOATi: 


■BBof  JMieefi  of  tho  order  Namnrttwrn,  of 
vhiA  there  are  aeulf  lixty  qpedea.  Oao 
of  tho  kifaet  e^eciee  is  tho  P*nr#e«>e 
yr— rfifc  SMOt  aa  inch  ia  leagth.  Tlie  larva 
of  thia  naect  ia  kaova  by  tho  aaao  of  the 
tmitm  tnvm,  aaA  ia  4ni|aeattf  aaed  hj 
•Bgiera  m  a  bait.  Whea  armoA  at  Ml 
growth,  it  teteaa  Ita  caM  or  tabe  by  aeva- 
ral  alkea  ilaBeata  to  the  stem  of  eemo 
water  jplaat,  or  other  eoaTcaieat  eabetaaeeb 
la  aadia  Buaaer  aa  to  prqfect  a  little  above 
the  aazftee  of  tho  water,  aad,  rarting  ita 
eki^  chaagea  to  a  ehiyaelia  of  a  leactheaed 
shape,  displayiag  the  iaaatare  limba  of 
the  fataio  yhfjpyiara,  whiA  la  a  fartai^ 

""pHflrOIAM  STONE,  a  light  spaagr 
■toae  tewbiiag  apaaiioe^  fionaeriy  aaed 
ia  dyeia»  aad  aaiA  to  ba  dryiac  aad  aatiiB. 

feat; 

FUTUl'818»ia  awdieiBa^  a  eoaiamptaoa 
•       -•      •  *•     la.    [SeeCoa. 


oeeaaoaed  by  aleeratoA  laaga. 
svMmoa.l 

PHTLACTEST,  i 
geacral  aaaie  givea  to  all  kiadsof 
ehaimi,  or  amiueti^  whiA  they  won 
them,  to  piMcive  them  frna  diaeaie  or 
daafcr.  It  is  nore  paiticalaily  aaed  to 
sigaify  a  il»  of  paper  oa  which  waa  wxittea 
■ome  text  of  Benptare,  especially  ofthe  De- 
ealonc^  i^idi  the  aiore  devoat  Jews  wore 


eats,  a 
•pells, 
laboat 


forehead,  breast,  or  aeek,  as 

of  their  religioa. ^AoMmg  the  priautive 

ChristiaBs,ayJ^I«Mtar|f  was  acaM  m  which 
they  iadoeod  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

PHTL'LITB.  ia  the  lustor^  of  fBesDs,  a 
petrified  leaC  or  *  BUBonl  haviag  the  figare 
of  a  leaf. 

PHTS'ALITB  (i 
pkftmHU.  beeaase  it  u»anKwx«  in  nswi, 
a  mineral  of  a  greeaish  white  eoloar,  a  sab- 
species  of  prismatic  topes. 

PHTS-n'BB,  the  cadkaM;  ia  aataial  bia- 


tory,  a  genos  of 
There  sre  ftrar  8 


the  order  erf*. 

spedes:  the  Pi^^Mfer siaaw- 

etphmhu,  or  the  spermaceti  wbal^  grovrs  to 


the  leagth  of  sixty  feet,  aad  the  head  is 
nearly  one^third  of  the  balk  of  the  whole 
aninaaL  Itisoneof  themostdiflcakof  ^ 
the  whales  to  be  takea,  aad  sarvives  fiw  se- 
veral days  the  deepest  wounds  given  it  by  the 
harpoon.  Its  skin,  oil,  and  teadoos  are  all 
converted  by  the  Oreenlaaders  to  aome  va- 
Inable  porpooe.  Hie  spermaceti  is  found  in 
the  head.  Ambergris  is  obtained  from  the 
fieees  of  the  animals.  The  origin  of  this 
substance  had  long  baffled  the  cariosity  of 
the  natnralist,  bat  is  now  said  to  be  ua- 
qaeationably  aseertained. 
PHTS'ICAL,  fn  epithet  denoting  that 
Udi  relates  to  natare  or  nataral  produe- 


tloas,  as  opposed  to  things  moral  or  imagi- 
aary.    We  speak  of  physical  farce  or] 


^OTSaCO-THBOL'OOT,  thedkiKyor  di* 
viaity  illa^rated  or  cateeed  by  physiea  or 
aatoralphiloeophj. 
PHTnCBk  or  NsTuaAi  Pauoaorar,  a 


t«ids  to  dacidsM  the  doetr 
toral  bodies,  dieir  pbeaoaaens,  csaae^  mmA 
effects,  vrith  their  vatioaa  afcctinw^  aao- 
tioBS,  aad  opcratioaa. 

PHTSIOGNOinCS,  among  phyadaB^ 
signs  in  the  eovntenancevriiicB  scrvoto  in- 
dicate the  atate^  dispoeitioa,  Ac  both  of 
the  body  aad  Bdad:  aad  hcace  the  art  of 
redadng  these  signs  to  praetiee  ia  Uimad 
physi^nomy. 

PHTSIOG'NOMT,  the  art  of 
the  prcdomiaant  temper  or  other  d 
utie  qadities  of  the  miad  by  the 
of  the  Cue  or  external  signs  of  the 
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Whatever  b«  thoaglrt  of  the  ponU 

bilitj  of  layiiif  down  strict  nilee  for  ntch 
jadgmenti,  it  u  a  ftiet  of  ercrf-dAy  oeenr- 
renee^  that  we  are,  atanoat  without  reflee- 
tion  oo  our  part,  fanpreseed  tennirably  or 
vnfiivoarably  tn  regard  to  tlie  temper  and 
talenta  of  others  by  the  ezptcsaion  of  their 
cottsteiiaiioea.  No  stndf,  aajs  Lavater.ma- 
theBiatiea  excepted,  more  Justly  deserreato 


ia  a  department  of  physics,  radnding  theo- 
logy and  bdlea-lettrest  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  these  aeiences  mav  be  reduced 
to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a  ilzed  and  appro- 
priate charaeter;  it  may  be  oommanicated 
and  tanriit.  Physiognomir,  he  adds,  is  a 
sonree  ot  pure  and  exahea  mental  gratifi- 
cation. It  affords  a  new  view  of  the  perfee* 
tion  of  Deity;  it  displays  a  new  scene  of 
harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works ;  it  re- 
veals internal  motives,  which,  without  i^ 
would  mly  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vrorld  to  oiHne.  ThatitisasulijectofKreat 
interest,  every  person  of  refleetioB  will  rea- 
dily grust;  but  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  a  general  application  of 
rules  with  urtiich  the  experience  of  others 
hasfhnriahedhim.  We  aU  have  aome  sort 
of  intuitive  method  by  whidi  we  form  our 
opinioBa;  andthou^ourruleafer  judf^ng 
or  men  from  their  KppeKmam  may  Mien 
fhO,  we  still  continue  to  trust  in  them;  and 
naturally  fSed  surprised  if  a  vacant-looking 
man  should  jnrove  extremely  sagacious,  or  a 
morose-looking  one  should  give  us  evidence 
of  his  kind  dispoMtiaa  by  performing  some 
genereus  and  msinterested  action. 

PHTBIOCNOTTPB,  a  machine  for  tak- 
iug  an  exact  imprint  or  east  of  the  counte- 
nance^ latdr  invisnted  by  a  Parisian.  This 
instrument  is  a  metallic,  oval  plate,  pierced 
with  a  large  quantity  of  minute  holea  veir 
doedy  together,  and  through  eaeh  of  which 
a  wire  passes  with  extreme  fheility.  l%ese 
needles  have  the  appearance  of  a  brush,  ne 
whole  la  surrounded  with  a  double  case  of 
tin,  which  eoatains  warm  water,  in  order  to 
keep  the  instrument  of  a  proper  tempora- 
turs  with  the  blood.  If  any  figure  be  applied 
against  this  brush  of  needles,  it  wilf  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressur^  and  leave  an  exact 
mould,  uking  up  only  about  two  seconds. 

PHTBIOL'OGT,  a  term  strictly  signify- 
ing a  discourse  on  nature ;  but  usually  con- 
Aaed  to  that  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  different  fnnetions  and 
propertica  of  living  bodiest  that  ia,  of  bo- 
dies whidi  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind : 
a  definition  which  incladea  vegetdiles  and 
animals.  It  is  distinct  from  ^ysics  in  ge- 
neral, inasmuch  as  it  regards  organised  bo- 
dies alone:  and  from  metapbysica,  inaa- 
much  as  it  doea  not  presume  to  treat  of 
mind.  Physidonr  i«>  »  effect,  what  Dr. 
Darwin  has  called  "  soonomia,  or  the  laws 
of  organic  Ufe."  The  fbnctions  of  animal 
life  are  not  only  more  complicated  in  the 
same  individual  than  those  of  vegetation, 
bat  also  more  diversified  in  the  different 
classes  into  which  animals  are  divided :  so 
that  the  physiology  of  eaeh  class  baa  ita 
peeuliar  laws. 


PI'A  MATER,  in  anatomy,  the  third 
tunie  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  which  not 
onl^  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  insinuates  itself  into  all  its  ca- 
vities. 

PIANO-FORTE,  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument,  the  strings  of  which  are  extended 
over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding-board, 
and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  m  small 
covered  hammers,  which  are  put  in  motion 
by  keya.  It  has  been  gradually  improved, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tBBt  iBstruBMBU  Ib  all  domestie  musical 


PIAZ'KA,  au  Italian  Bame  for  a  . 
or  covered  walk.  The  word  literally  ^pii- 
fiea  a  broad  open  place  or  square;  whence 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  walks  or  porti- 


rr 


PI'CiB,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds 
in  theUniuDau  system  under  the  dass  Jnet, 
comprehending  such  as  have  their  bill  com- 
preMcd  and  eonva,  induding  the  parrot, 
crow,  raven,  magpie,  cuckoo,  jay,  Ac 

PICKET,  or  PIC'QUET.  in  miUtary 
dladpiin^  a  certain  number  of  nwn,  horse 
or  foot,  who  do  duty  aa  an  outgnard,  to 
prevent  surprises, 
which  consists  in  makinp 
atand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stakt 
Pickett,  in  fortificatioB,  snan  stakes,  smme- 
times  shod  with  iron,  used  in  layiiig  out 
ground,  or  for  innning  tfie  fittdnes  of  a 
battery.  In  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six 
feet  long  are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines ;  in 
the  camp,  they  are  used  about  six  or  dgfat 
indies  king  to  fix  the  tent  cords,  or  five 
ttet  long  in  tbe  cavalry  camp  to  fiMtcn  the 


PICROLITE,  a  green-cdonred  mlnerd, 
ciHnposcd  chiefly  of  the  carbonate  of  mag- 

PICTROMEL,  the  diaracteristic  prind- 
ple  of  bile ;  named  from  two  Greek  wordi^ 
signifying  HtUr  and  homep,  in  allusion  to 
its  sharpu  bitter  and  sweet  taste. 

PICROTOXINE,  or  PICROTOX1A,  in 
ehenustry,  the  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
dple  of  the  cocculus  Indicus.  It  crystd- 
ises  in  small  white  needles  or  cdumns. 

PICT8'  WALL,  an  aadcnt  waU  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.d.  183,  on  the 
iMTthem  boundary  of  England,  from  Car- 
lisle to  Newcastle,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  PicU  and  Soots.  It  waa  first  made 
only  of  turf,  strengthened  with  palisades, 

till  the  emperor  Severus  ciHning  m  p 

into  Britain,  had  it  built  with  stone . 
Actios,  the  Roman  general,  rebuilt  it  with 
brick,  A.D.  430.  Some  remains  of  this  wall 
'"  visible  in  porta  of  Northumberland 


PICTURESQUE,  an  einthet  denoting 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which,  dther 
in  a  prospect,  a  painting,  or  a  descriptum, 
strikes  the  mind  with  great  power,  or  im- 
parta  to  it  agreeable  sensations.  In  the 
theory  of  the  arts^  the  word  fieture$fiu  is 
used  as  contradistinguished  trom  poetic  and 
piMtic  The  pM«tcal  baa  reference  to  the 
ftindamentd  idea  to  be  represented, — to  the 
painter's  conception  of  ^  sul^ect;  whilst 
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the  pieturttfue  relates  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  conception,  the  groaptDg,  the 
distribution  of  objects,  persons,  and  lif  hts. 
The  poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its 
mechanical  execution,  may  be  without  fault, 
and  yet  the  picture  be  a  total  failure  as  re- 
gards the  picturesque. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  signifies  some- 
times a  whole,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  first  sense,  we  say  a  piece  of 
cloth,  &c.  meaning  a  certain  quantity  of 
yards  regulated  by  custom ;  being  yet  en- 
tire and  uncut.  In  literature,  we  spei^  of 
a  short  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,  as  a 
piece;  and  m  the  same  way  of  a  musicid 
composition,  as  a  piece  of  music.— Pi«r*«, 
in  the  military  art,  include  all  sorts  of  can- 
non and  mortars.  Large  guns  are  called 
battering-pieces;  smaller  guns  are  called 
field -pieces.    We  also  say,  a  fowling-piece. 

In  heraldry,  the  honourable  piecee  of 

the  shield  are  the  ehiet,  fesse,  bend,  pale, 
bar,  cross,  saltier,  chenon,  and  in  general 
all  those  which  may  take  up  one-third  oi  the 
field. 

PIE'POUDRB,  an  ancient  conrt  of  re- 
cord, incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  and 
of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  has  the 
toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge.  According 
to  the  most  satisfactory  derivation,  the 
term  impties  that  the  conrt  is  that  of  petty 
dealers  or  chapmen,  who  assemble  on  those 
occasions.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any 

S receding  one ;  so  that  the  ii^ury  must  be 
one,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined 
within  the  conuiass  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  unless  the  fair  continues  longer. 

PIER,  a  very  strong  stone  wall  or  mass 
of  solid  stone  work  running  into  the  water, 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea,  to  support  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  or  the  quay  of  a  wharf, 
and  to  withstand  the  dashing  of  waves.— 
Also,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  between 
windows. 

PIE'RIAN,  an  epithet  ipven  to  the 
muses,  from  Mount  Piems,  m  Tbessal^, 
which  was  sacred  to  them;  or  from  their 
victory  over  the  nine  daughters  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Pierus. 

PI'ETIBT,  a  person  belonging  to  a  sect 
of  Protestanu  which  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  latter  pert  of  the  17th  century. 
Thejr  professed  great  strictness  and  purity 
of  hfe,  affecting  to  despise  learning  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  also  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  religion,  and  giving  themselves 
np  to  mystic  theology. 

PrSTY,  that  holy  principle  which  con- 
sists in  veneration  accompanied  with  love 
for  the  Supreme  Being;  and  which  mani- 
fests itself,  in  practice,  by  obedience  to 
God's  will  and  a  pure  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice.— Piety  both  towards  God  and  man 
was  one  of  the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem 
by  the  ancients,  and  is  therefore  comme- 
morated on  innumerable  medals,  sometimes 
under  the  figure  of  a  female  carrying  chil- 
dren, or  of  iVueas  bearing  his  fjather,  &C., 
but  more  frequently  under  that  of  a  female 
standing  at  an  altar. 


PIEZOM'ETER,  an  instrument  ior  as- 
certaining the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
the  degree  of  such  oompresaibility  under 
any  siven  weisht. 
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carrying  messages  of  importance  where  ex- 
pedition and  secrecv  were  required.  Whoi 
a  letter  is  tied  under  the  carrier's  wing, 
and  the  bird  is  set  at  liberty,  from  some 
inconceivable  instinct  it  direcu  its  flight, 
in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from 
whefice  it  had  been  taken. — In  America 
there  is  a  species  of  pigeons  called  the 
passenger  or  wild  pigeon,  which  aboands 
most  prolifically,  and  is  of  a  bluiiii  slate* 
colour  with  a  white  bclljr.  These  birds 
visit  the  different  states  in  innumerable 
Quantities,  but  are  beyond  measure  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  where,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  some  of  their 
"  breeding  places,"  as  they  are  termed, 
extend  over  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets» 
managed  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  hut 
composed  of  brushwood,  who  in  this  way 
will  sometimes  take  from  ten  to  forty  or 
fifty  dosens  at  a  sweep.  Audubon,  in 
speaking  of  these  immense  flocks  of  pi- 
geons, and  their  extraordinaryymwers  of 
flight,  remarks,  that  they  have  been  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  with 
their  crops  still  filled  with  rice,  collected 
by  them  m  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, the  nearest  point  at  which  this  sup- 
ply could  possibly  have  been  obtained; 
and  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that,  owing 
to  their  great  power  of  digestion,  they  wiU 
decompose  food  entirely  in  twelve  hours, 
they  must  have  travelled  between  300  and 
400  miles  in  six  hours,  making  their  speed 
at  an  averaj^e  of  about  one  mile  in  a  mi- 
nute :  and  this  would  enable  one  of  these 
birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the  European 
continent,  as  swallows  undoubtedly  are  able 
to  do,  in  a  couple  of  days.  Such,  indeed,  are 
tbeir  numbers,  that  the  air  is  described  as 
"  literally  filled  with  pigeons;  the  light  f»f 
the  noon -day  becomes  dim,  as  during  aa 
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edipw.**  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  oat  of 
t»Uee  to  attempt  an  estimatie  of  the  nomber 
of  pigeons  oontaiiied  in  one  of  those  mighty 
flocks,  and  the  qnant'ty  of  food  daily  eon* 
•amed  by  its  members.  The  inqoiry  will 
show  tiie  astonishing  bounty  of  the  Creator 
in  Hb  works,  and  how  vniversally  this 
bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  Hving 
thing  on  the  ntat  continent  of  America. 
We  shaH  take,  for  example,  a  oolomn  of 
one  mile  in  brndth,  which  is  (hr  below  the 
•veran  aixe,  and  suppose  it  passing  over 
«a  without  inlerraptien  for  three  hows,  aft 
the  nte  mentioned  aboTe^  of  one  mile  per 
miimite.  This  will  give  as  a  paralldogram 
of  180  mOea  fay  1,  covering  MO  square 
miles;  and  alhnHng  two  pigeoM  to  the 
squsre  yard,  we  hare  1415,1^000  pigeons 


in  one  flock  t  and  as  every  pigeon  consumei 
AiBy  half-a-ptnt  of  food  per  day,  the  ijuan' 
tity  must  be  8.713,000  bushds  per  day, 
which  is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock.-*— 
Onhr  four  sfiedes  of  the  common  pixeen 
ara  HMUidimd  in  Europe,  from  one  erwbidi 
are  descended  tSL  the  vaiieties  which  are 
found  domesticated.  Of  the  p*mneeeou$, 
tile  great-crowned  pigeon«  or  gousa,  bears 
die  greatest  Teaemblance  to  the  OtUlhut  in 
•iae  I  it  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  va- 
rious  isles  of  the  Eastern  Aieliipelago.  The 
Nleobar  pigeon  to  distingutolied  for  its 
biffiiant  plumage :  it  runs  along  the  ground, 
and  builds  iu  nest  like  a  partridge's:  it  in* 
habits  Sumatra,  Nioobar,  and  other  idands 
hi  the  Bast.  Of  the  ordinary  pigeons,  the 
ring  pigeon  u  the  largest,  and  m  migratory. 
The  stock  pteeoB  hJu  an  afllnity  to  the 
former  kind.  But  flies  in  Ime  flocks,  and 
emigrates  about  October.  Tne  biset  lives 
in  flocks,  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
and  in  rocks.— —Pigeons  range  to  a  great 
distance  tar  food,  particularly  for  salt :  and 
they  are  much  distressed  by  excess  of  cold 
or  heat. 

P I O '  M  E  N  T  8,  preparations  of  various 
kinds  used  in  painttni^  and  dyeing,  to  im- 
part the  coiouiti  required.  They  are  ob* 
tained  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 


PIKE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
JKm»,  which  abounds  m  most  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe.  It  u  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city, and  also  for  ita  longevitr. Pike,  in 

mimary  aflUrs,  a  long  slender  staff  vrith 
a  pike  or  spike  at  the  end.    Its  use  at 
soldiers  is  superseded  by  the  bajonet. 

PILABTBR,  in  arehiteetuTe,  a  square 
cduun,  sometimes  insulated,  but  more  fre- 
quently pilasters  are  set  within  a  vrall,  and 
project  only  one-quarter  of  their  diameter 
The  pilaster  is  dinerent  in  diflferent  orders ; 
it  borrows  the  name  of  each,  and  has  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  same  capitals, 
members  and  mrnamcnts,  with  the  columns 
themselves. 

PIL'CHARD  {ehg^em  piteardnt),  in  ich- 
thyology, a  flrii  resembl^the  herring,  but 
rounder  and  thicker.  FUehards  appear  on 
the  Comtoh  coast  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  ftimish  a  eonu- 


denble  article  of  commerce. 
PILE*  a  large  stake  or  beam,  pointed  and 


driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  <Hr  in  a  harbour,  for  the  support  of  a 
bridge  or  other  superstrueture. In  he- 
raldry, one  of  the  fetser  ordinaries,  resem- 
bling  a  pil^  as  above  described.— -i*ile- 
ifmer,  a  machine  for  driving  pointed  beams 
of  wood  into  beds  of  rivers  or  soft  founda- 
tions^ on  which  to  ndse  bridges  and  build, 
ings.^— •1V»  pile  arme,  in  military  tactics,  is 
to  place  three  muskets,  with  <»  without 
fixed  bayonets,  in  such  a  relative  position 
that  the  butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  muxiles  be  close  toother 

in  an  oblique  dlreettoo. Pile,in  coinage, 

a  kind  of  punclieon,  which,  in  the  old  way 
of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
arms,  or  other  fi^eure  and  inscription,  to  be 
struck  on  the  coin.  We  still  cafi  the  arms- 
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Mdved  to  enet  aaoh  a  monamenc  m  akoald 
not  only  record  the  gtorioaa  deed*  of  him 
whoM  memory  it  was  etpeeiatty  intended 
to  honour,  but  alio  be  a  worthy  memento 
of  the  proweM  of  the  Britikh  navy,  and  an 
incentive  to  fatore  deede  of  heroism.  Art- 
ists were  accordingly  invited  to  compete  in 
producing  plMM  ror  tliis  national  worlc; 
and  fhnn  among  the  numerous  designs 
which  were  submitted,  the  one  by  Mr.  Rail- 
ton  (of  which  we  give  the  particulars)  was 
selected.  The  pedettal  has  on  its  four  sides 
baari  re/jeri  of  Nelson's  princinal  engage- 
ments. 1.  The  bearding  of  the  San  Joseph, 
at  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent.  3.  The  battle 
of  the  Nile ;  Nelson,  wounded,  receiving  fh»m 
Captain  Berry,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Van- 
Kuard,  the  sword  of  the  commander  of  the 
Spartiate.  8.  The  interview  at  Copenhagen, 
between  Nelson  and  the  Crovm  Prince: 
and  4.  The  hero,  fatally  wounded,  being 
carried  from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  £ach  of  these  com- 
partments to  be  18  feet  square;  and  the 
figure  of  Nelson,  in  each,  7  feet  high.  The 
pedestal  is  raised  on  a  flight  of  fifteen  st^s, 
at  the  angles  of  which  are  African  lions  in 
a  recambent  posture.  The  tkqft  is  fluted 
throughout,  the  base  being  ricblv  orna- 
ments, the  lower  torus  with  a  caole,  the 
upper  with  oak  leaves.  The  edjrffa/ is  taken 
from  the  bold  and  simple  example  of  Mans 
Uiffoa,  at  Rome;  and  firom  it  rise*  a  cir- 
cular pedestal,  ornamented  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  and  Hone'  heads,  and  sormonnted 
by  a  statue  of  Nblsok.  A  fig^nre  of  Victory 
is  introduced  on  every  side  of  the  capital. 
Dimensions :  the  ba$e,  10  ft.  high,  104  ft. 
vride ;  pedettal,  39  ft.  high,  20ft.  6  in.  wide; 
ba$e  qf  nlumn,  9  ft.  high ;  thuft,  90  ft.  high, 
13  ft.  wide;  capital,  14  ft.  high ;  ttatue,  17 
ft  high;  pedewtal  for  ditto,  14  ft.  Total 
height,  193  feet.  The  estimated  expense  is 
30,000/.;  vis.  masonry,  16.0001.,  sculpture, 
14,0002.  A  comparative  view  of  this  with 
other  monumental  pillars  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  it. 

Height  of 
Date.  CapitaL 

118  Tn^an's  column,       Rome,       115  ft. 

163  Antonine's  column.  Some,  123 
1673  The  Monument,  London,  173 
1806  Napoleon's  column,  Paris,  US 
1833  Duke  of  York's,  London,  109 
1840  Nelson's,  London,    1«S 

[We  beg  to  refer  oar  readers  to  a  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Nelson,  given  at  considerable 
length  in  our  Btogrophieal  Treatmrf.] 

PILXOBT,  an  instrument  of  punMhment, 
consisting  of  a  fhone  of  wooa  erected  on 
posts,  made  to  confine  the  head  and  hands 
of  a  criminal,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
view,  and  to  render  him  publioy  infamoos. 
According  to  Sir  Henrv  Spelman,  it  was 
at  first  peculiarly  intended  for  the  punish* 
meut  orbakers  who  should  be  found  fenlty 
in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  their  brMd.  In 

1816.  this  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 
in  all  cases  except  that  of  peijury,  and  it 
has  now  altogether  CsUen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  anciently  a  post  erected  in  a 

eross.nMid  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  his 


small,  that  after  the  first  disdiarge  it 
genentlly  so  bent  as  to  be  rendered  icm>1 
PIBTELITB,  in  mineralogy,  an  earthy 


arras  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  his  se^nory,  and 
sometimes  with  acoUarto  fixeriininakitniit. 

PI'LOSB.  in  botany,  hairy ;  a  pUote  Uif 
im  one  covered  vrith  mag  distinct  hairs.  A 
piloM  rteeptaeU  has  hairs  betwera  ^bt 
florets. 

Pl'LOT,  one  who  has  th«  care  of  a  ship 
and  superintends  the  Mnrigation,  either 
along  tne  sea  coast,  or  upon 
ocean.  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  i 
whose  profession  it  to  to  direct  a  ship^ 
course  when  near  the  coast,  andinto  and  oi|t 
of  the  harbonrs,  bays,  roads,  or  riverst  fte. 
within  his  peculiar  «Kstrict.— — Pflsfs^^r. 
the  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a 
pilot. 

PIXOT-PISH,  in  ichthyologT,  a  species 
of  GaateroMteut,  of  an  obtong  shape.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  often  aceompanving  ships. 

PI'LUM,  a  missile  weapon  used  by  the 

Roman  soldiors,  and  in  a  chairge  darted 

the  enemy.  Its  point  was  so  long  and 
.     ^    ...    .  .  ^^ 

gen< 


substance  of  an  amrfe-green  colour,  nn««m- 
ous,  soft,  and  not  rasible  by  the  blow-pipc. 
It  is  a  variett  of  steatite,  and  to  snppoecd  to 
be  coloured  by  nickel. 

PIMBNTA,  or  PIMENTO,  Jamaica 
pepper,  popularly  called  alUqdce.  The  tree 
produciBg  this  spice  is  of  the  gevus  Mprtm, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in 
great  abundance;  its  flower  consists  <if  fire 
petals,  and  its  fruit  is  a  roundish  berry, 
eontainin|r  a  pulpy  matter  about  the  seedk 
The  firuit  is  gathered  when  peen,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  many  days  on  dotfas. 
frequentlv  shaking  and  turning  them  till 
thoroughly  dry.  Pimenta  abounds  with  a 
fhigrant  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  in 
great  Quantity  by  distillation,  and  is  so 
heavy  tnat  it  sinks  in  water. 

PIMPERNEL,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  difl^rent  genera.  The 
principal  are  the  Water  Pimpernel,  of  the 
genus  Feronica :  the  Scariet  Pimpernel,  of 
the  genus  Anagalli* ;  and  the  Ydlow  Pfan- 
pemel.  of  the  genus  LynsiadUa. 

PIMPINEL'LA.  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants,  class  fi  Pentandria,  order  3  I>^7yato. 
The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

PIN,  a  small  pointed  instrument  made 
of  brass  wire  and  headed;  used  chiefly  by 
females  for  fisstcntng  and  adjusting  their 
dress.  The  perfection  of  pins  consists  in 
the  stifhiess  of  the  wire  and  its  whiteness, 
in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  poinu.  In  making  this 
little  article  there  are  no  less  than  fborteen 
distinct  operations;  1.  ttrmigktening  the 
wire;  3.  pointing,  which  is  executed  on  two 
iron  or  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen, 
one  of  whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other 
finishes;  3.  cutting  into  pin  lengtka ;  4. 
twietiug  t^f  the  wire  for  the  pin  head»;  ft. 
cutting  the  head*,  13,000  of  which  may  he 
'  perfbraed  by  a  skilful  workman  in  an  hour; 
6.  anneaUng  the  head*,  by  putting  them 
into  an  iron  ladle,  making  them  red-hot 
over  an  open  fire,  and  then  throwing  thetm 
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into  ooM  water;  7.  •koftmo  and  finng  o% 
ike  kead»t  wkieh  operations  are  perfiMrmed 
by  the  aaine  worknsan,  who  can  conplete 
\bOO  an  hour;  8.  ytUowing  or  gleaning  the 
pine,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in 
wine  lees,  soar  beer,  or  solution  of  tartar ; 
9.  wkiteniMa  or  ti$uiing,  which  is  performed 
by  laying  alternate  strata  of  grain,  tin,  and 
the  ptns  in  a  copper  pan»  and  boiling  them 
tORCther  for  about  an  hour;  10.  wtthinp 
the  pine,  in  pure  water;  11.  drffing  and  po- 
liekinf  them,  in  a  leathern  sack  ftUed  with 
coarse  bran,  which  is  agitated  to  and  fro  by 
two  men ;  12.  winnowina,  or  separating  tliem 
fieom  the  brftn :  13.  nrtekina  tke  oavere  for 
receiTin  i, 
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tablets  of  brass  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  in  each  tribe,  who  were 
duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be  judges  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  These  Ubieu  were 
cast  into  one  vessa  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  number  of  beans,  a 
nundred  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
were  thrown  into  another.  Then  the  names 
of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
oat  one  by  one ;  and  they  whose  names 
were  drawn  out  together  with  the  white 
beans  were  elected  judges  or  senators. 

PIN'CERS,  very  useful  implements  of 
carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artizans,  being 
a  double  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in 
the  joint. 

PINCH'BECK.  in  metnllurgy,  an  alloy, 
containing  three  parts  of  sine  and  four  of 


of  Uastings,  then  govenior-geusia],  deter- 
mined ou  their  destruction,  and  being  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  they  were  fiomjuered 
and  dispersed. 

PINDAR'IC.  an  ode  in  imitaiiun  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  pripoe  of  Grtek  lyric 
poets.     [See  Oon.^ 

PINE  {pinuej,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
trees,  of  manj  species,  some  of  which  fur- 
nish timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The 
magnitScent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  sise  and  durability-  The 
Canadian  or  yellow  pine  (pinnt  renHoeaJ, 
sometimes,  tlu)ugh  improperiy«  called  the 
wild  pine  of  Norway,  supplies  excellent 
deals  for  buildings,  and  often  grows  straight 
to  the  height  of  eight  j  feet.  The  wood  is 
compact  and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy 
ed 


by  resinous  matter,  and  is  highly  esteeuie< 
'--  • — *«•    —- »    -» — >•:'•—      "»'hei 
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for  its  strength   and   durability.     When 
young  it  is  a  ber"*"*""'  *-"'   -~^  **—  ""-rtt- 
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tation  is  always 
(pinue  etnbue) 

United  States  ol  er, 

though  not  wit  is 

consumed  in  mu  ind 

for  a  far  greater  lan 

any  other.  It  atl  let, 

or  more,  with  a  I  «r. 

The  pinna  lambt  gi- 

gantic sise:  th<  to 

upwards  of  200  .^ >•!»».; .. —  .-  -om 

seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  a  pure  amber- 
coloured  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and 
m  this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.    Th  en 

either  roasted,  or  pouniie<  les 

for  use  during  the  wint  Ve 

cannot  specify  all  the  vai  eir 

number;  the  wild  nine  of 

Europe,  must  not,  now  ed. 

The  trunk  attains  the  hei  et, 

by  four  or  five  in  diametc  ler 

is  applied  to  a  great  variev,  ».  »»,..,  •»%.  es- 
pecially is  exrcTlent  for  masts.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  timber  in  other  forms,  are 
exported  from  Riga,  Memel,  Dantsic,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  to  the  other  ni&ri. 
time  states  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
Great  Britain.  Large  vessels  have  been 
constructed  of  this  pine ;  and  thcmgh  they 
are  less  durable  than  those  built  of  oak, 
they  come  next  to  it.  In  those  districts 
where  it  abounds,  houses  as  well  as  fur- 
niture are  generall]r  constructed  of  it,  and 
its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior 
to  any  other  materials  for  beams,  girders, 
joists,  rafters,  &c.  It  also  furnishes  ex- 
cellent charcok*  for  forges ;  but  a  more  im- 
portant product  is  the  resinous  matter, 
consisting  of- tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  of 
which  articles  it  supplies  four-fifths  of  the 
consumption  in  the  European  dock-yacds. 

PIN'BAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small 
heart-shaped  substance,  about  the  sixeof  a 
pea,  situated  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  It 
was  a  ciently  supposed  to  be  the  scat  of 
the  soul. 

PI'NE-APPLE,  in  botany,  the  Jnanae, 


TB«    WOOO    or   TUK    SCOTS    FIB    IS    CALLKU    BRU,   OR    TKI.I.OW    UKAi.. 


NDARB'ES,  the  name  given  in  British 
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pipe,  makei  out  leases  of  crown  lands  by' 
warrant  from  the  lord  treasurer,  the  com- 
luissiouers  of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  excliequer.  He  also  makes  out  all 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs,  &c. 

PI'PE-CLAY,  a  white  argillaeeons  earth, 
found  in  great  quantities  at  the  isle  of  Par- 
beck  in  Dorsetsnire,  and  at  Teignmouth  in 
Devonshire,  in  lumps,  which  are  purified 
bj  dissolving  in  water.  The  clav,  when 
prepared,  is  suread  on  a  board  and  beaten 
with  an  iron  W  to  temper  and  mix  it;  it 
is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a  proper  sixe 
to  form  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  being  formed 
hi  moulds  and  baked  in  a  moderately  heated 
furnace,   become  the  clay  pipe   nsed   in 

smoking. In  Germany  there  are  a  great 

variety  of  imoking  pipe*,  of  all  shapes  and 
sixes,  with  bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  &c.  A  German  pipe  generally 
consists  of  four  chief  parU;  the  mouth- 
piece, the  tube,  the  bowl,  and  a  part  which 
connects  the  two  latter,  and  serves  to  col- 
lect the  juice  descending  from  the  tobacco, 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  tube. 

The  Eastern  hookah  is  a  very  curious 

instrument,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
is,  that  the  smoke  passes  through  water, 
loses  the  particles  which  give  it  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  and  becomes  cool  before 
It  reaches  the  mouth. 

Pl'PE-FlSH.  in  ichthyology,  the  Sfngna- 
tkma  of  Linmcus;  a  lish  so  caUed  from  the 
length  and  slendemess  of  its  body,  which 
in  iu  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's 
quill. 

PITER,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnnan  system ;  class  2 
Diandria,  order  3  Trigyniu.  The  species 
are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the  different 
kinds  of  pepper. 

PIP'EHINE,  a  concretion  of  volcanic 
ashes.  Also  a  peculiar  crystaline  substance 
extracted  firom  hlack  pepper.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  is 
f  sbghtly  volatile. 

iPlSTREL;  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
bat,  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

PIP'PIN,  the  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  apples ;  as  the  golden  pippin,  the 
lemon  pippin,  the  Kentish  pippin,  &c. 
PippinM  take  their  name  from  the  small 
spots  or  pips  that  osually  appear  on  the 
-* -"them. 


very  8 
PIP 


aides  of 
PIQUET, 


game  at  cards  placed  he- 
ro persons,  with  only  thirty-two 
cards;  all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes  being  set  aside. 

PI'RACT,  the  crime  of  robbery  or  taking 
of  property  firom  others  by  open  violence 
on  the  hiffh  seas,  without  authority.  It 
inelndes  all  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation 
committed  at  sea,  which,  if  occurring  upon 
land,  would  amount  to  felony.  The  word 
pirtte  signifies  literally  an  adventurer. 
Formerly  the  offence  of  piracy  was  only 
cognisable  hj  the  admiralty  courts;  but  it 
bewg  incoosutent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken 
away,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
an  act  was  passed  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  establishing  a  new  jurisdiction  for 


this  purpose^  which  proceeds  according  to 
the  course  of  common  law.  During  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on 
others,  piracy  was  universally  practised; 
nor  was  the  nuisance  finally  abated  in 
Europe  till  the  feudal  svstem  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law 
everywhere  seeured.  In  more  modem 
times,  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates : 
latterly,  however,  they  have  been  mostly 
driven  from  their  haunts  in  that  quarter. 

PIROUETTE,  in  dancing;  a  rapid  eir* 
cumvolution  upon  one  foot,  which  on  the 
stage  is  repeated  by  the  dancers  many 
times  in  succession.-- ^In  riding,  it  is  the 
sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse,  soas  to  bring 
his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  where  it  was  befcNre. 

PIS'CART,  in  onr  ancient  sUtutes,  the 
right  or  liberty  of  fishing  in  anotbiv  man's 
waters.— —We  have  several  other  words 
derived  from  the  Latin  piaeit,  a  fish;  as 
pUeatorp  and  pUeine,  for  whatever  relates 
to  fishes  or  to  fishing;  piseitorous,  feeding 
or  subsisting  on  fishes;  piacationf  the  act 
(Mr  practice  of  fishing. 

PIS'CES,  in  natural  history,  is  the  fourth 
cl%ss  in  the  Linnsean  system.  [8ee  Icb- 
TBTOLooT.]  This  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory is  mucn  more  imperfectly  understood 
than  the  others,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  animals  of  which  it  treats  inhabiting 
the  watery  element,  with  which  we  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  unac- 
quainted. The  general  form  and  structure 
of  fishes  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation.  Being  neariy  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water 
which  they  mhabit,  their  small  fins  onlv 
are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease  and  steer  their  course  at  pleasure. 
The  pectoral,  and  more  particularly  the 
ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and  depress  the 
fish  :  when  the  fish  desires  to  have  a  retro- 
g^rade  motion,  a  stroke  forward  with  the 
pectoral  fin  effectually  produces  it :  if  the 
fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a  single  blow 
with  the  tail,  the  opposite  way,  sends  it 
round  at  once;  if  the  tail  strike  both  ways 
in  succession,  the  motion  produced  by  the 
double  lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the 
fish  to  dart  forward  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity.   Fishes  have  the  organs  of  sense. 


some  of  them  probably  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, and  others  imperfectly :  of  the  latter 
kind  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste:  the 


sense  of  hearing,  the  existence  of  which 
was  formerly  doubted,  is  now  completely 
ascertained,  and  is  found  to  be  situated  in 
the  head.  The  organ  of  smelling  is  larg^ 
and  the  animals  nave  a  power  of  con- 
tracting and<dilating  the  entry  to  it  as  they 
have  occasion.  B^  their  acute  smell  they 
are  supposed  to  discover  their  food.  The 
sight  of  fishes  is  the  most  perfect  of  their 
senses,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that, 
firom  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  they 
necessarily  have  occasion  for.  Fishes  are 
mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  wiU  seise 


via.*  visa  ABB  VHPBOYIOBO   WITB   AN   AIB-BLABOBB. 
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upon  almoat  anythisf  th«t  oomM  in  their 
way,  and  not  nnAreqnently  denmr  their 
own  offtpringt  thejr  teem  to  manifest  a 
predilection  for  whatever  they  can  awallow 
poMessed  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their 
natural  voracity,  flahea  can  live  Ions  m>a* 
rcDtly  without  food;  and  to  account  for  tail 
it  has  been  sunpoaed  they  feast  on  insects  too 
I  nnman  eye  to  see,  or 

water.— —PJwt^  in  astronomy,  the  tweifth 


small  for  the  nnman  eye  to  see,  or  that  they 
have  the  power  of  chemioally  deoompoaini 


sign  or  constellation  in  the  sodiac.    This 
sign  is  represented  by  two  ftsbes  tied  to> 

Stther  by  the  tails.  They  are  fabled  by  the 
reeks  to  have  been  the  fishes  into  which 
Venus  and  Cupid  were  changed,  in  order 
to  escape  the  giant  Tynhon ;  but  according 
to  the  Bgyptian  mythology,  the  Piscet  were 
hieroglyphic  of  the  spring  season  when  the 
fishing  commences. 

PISXIS  VOOiANS,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
constellation  of  the  southern  hrmiaphere. 

PIS'IFORM,  granular  iron-ore  is  called 
pitifbrm  iron-ore,  from  its  containing  small 
rounded  masses  like  peas  in  sise. 

PIS'OLITE,  in  mineralncy,  h  carbonate 
of  lime,  slightly  coloured  by  the  oxyde  of 
iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  ee/careetw 
tnTm;  and  occurs  in  little  globular  con- 
cretioBS  of  the  siie  of  a  pea  or  larger,  con- 
taining each  a  grain  of  sand  as  a  nucleus. 

PIS'OPHALT,  or  PBAMINEBAL;  a 
soft  bitumen,  black  and  of  a  strong  pungent 
smell.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between 
petroleum,  which  is  liquid,  and  asphalt, 
which  is  dry  and  brittle. 

PIBSASFHALTUM,  Bartk-piteh,  a  fluid 
opaque  mineral  substance,  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence, n  strong  smell,  readily  inflamma- 
ble, but  leaving  a  residonm  of  greyish  ashes 
after  burning. 

PISSBlJ^UM  INDICUM,  Barbadoes 
Tar,  a  mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the 
thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other,  in  i^pcarance,  colour 
and  consistence  to  the  true  pissasphaltum, 
though  diflbring  from  it  in  other  respects. 
It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parU  of  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  in  lane  quantities,  and 
sometimes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

PISTA'CHIA,  or  PISTACHIO  NUT,  in 
botany,  the  nut  of  the  Pittmekia  tertbintku», 
or  turpentine-tree,  containing  a  kernel  of 
a  pale  greenish  eolour,  flavoured  like  an 
almond,  and  yielding  a  pleasant  oiL  It  is 
wholesome  and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 


in   botany,  the  pt^tal,   an 


PlSTABBSN',  a  sUver  coin  of  the  value 
ofninepence. 

PISTIL,  i 
organ  of  fenn  __ 
of  the  pollen,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
<rf  the  pith,  and  when  perfect,  consisting  of 
the  germ  or  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stijfma. 

PittiUmetoiUt  growing  on  the  germ  or 

seed-bud  of  a  flower. FUtiU" 

ing  a  pistil  vrithout  i 


PISTOL,  the  smallest  kind  of  flre-arms, 
and  consequently  the  moat  portable.  Pistols 


are  of  various  lengths,  and  borne  by  hone- 
men  in  cases  at  the  saddle  bow ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  forms  a  part  dT  the  ma- 
nual exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

PISTOLE,  a  Spanish  gold  eoin.  bnt 
eorrent  also  m  the  neighbouing  ooontriea. 
It  is  worth  firom  17«.  to  19e. 

PISTON,  a  short  cylinder  of  metal  or 
other  solid  substance,  fltted  exactly  to  the 


pnm^or 

machine  to  which  it  ia  applied.    Thei 
two  kinds  of  pistons  used  in  i 


cavity  of  the  barrel  of  the  pnmp^  or  other 
"      to  whicli  ■'  ' 

B  of  piM         , ^_,  . 

one  with  a  valve,  and  the  other  withont  a 
valve,  called  a  forcer. 

PITCH,  a  thick,  tenadons. dly  aabstaacc^ 
the  residuum  of  inspissated  tar.  obtained 
by  incision  from  pines  and  flrs.  and  naed  to 
preserve  wood  from  the  elTects  of  water  and 
for  other  purposes.  It  abounds  in  hydrogen, 
and  is.  therefore,  very  combustible.  The 
smoke  of  pitch  condensed  forms  lamp- 
bUck*^— Pi(rA«<i  fkirtt  were  made  use  of 
by  the  fiomaua  to  punish  incendiaries.  Thry 
were  wrapped  up  m  a  garment  daubed  ovrr 
with  pitch  and  other  combustibles,  and 
then  set  on  fire-— — PiVcA,  in  architectnrr, 
the  angle  which  the  roof  of  a  building  is 
set  to.  Alao  the  point  where  a  declivity  be- 
gins, or  the  declivity  itself;  as.  the  pit'rkot 
a  bilL Pitek,  in  music,  the  degree  of  ele- 
vation of  the  key-note  of  a  tune.  The  in- 
Btrument  used  for  this  is  called  a  piitk  pipe. 

PITCH'BLENDB.  a  compound  of  the 
oxides  of  uranium  and  iron. 

PITCHING,  in  sealannage.  the  move- 
ment  by  which  a  ship  plunges  her  head 
and  afterpart  alternately  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  causes;  the  waves  whicn  agitate  the 
vessel;  and  the  wind  upon  the  saila^  whic^ 
makes  her  bend  to  every  blast. 

PITCH-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  ouartx,  which  in  lustre  and  tex- 
ture resembles  pitch.  It  occun  in  large 
beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  moun- 


■  yellow. 


tains.    Its  colours  are  men  and  black ;  or 
brown,  tinged  with  red,  green,  or  y( 
It  is  also  called  obtidia*  and  resiaife. 

PITH,  the  soft  spungy  aubstance  in  the 
centre  of  planu  and  treea.    In  animals,  the 

spinal  marrow. ^The  word  pitk  ia  also 

nsed  to  express  oooeentrated  force,  or  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style.  We 
sav.  tbe  summary  containa  the  pitk  of  the 
original;  in  that  speech  the  jMtA  f»f  the 


whole  argument  is  condensed,  ftc 

PITUITARY 

1  body 
brain,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  secrete 


,        anatomy,  a 

oval  body  on  the  lower  side  of  tbe 


of  the  nostrils^ PitMitmrp 

s  mucous  membrane  that  linea 


the   nostrils  and  sinnses  oommunicai 
with  the  n< 
or  resemblii 


iting 
'PitiUt9m$,  consisting  or 
ingmncns. 
PITYBIA'BIS.  in  medicine,  a  scuHp^^ 


order  of  the  head  and  adjacent  parts. 

Plir,  in  music,  Italian  for  «  littk  aiMV. 
It  is  prefixed  to  words  to  increase  their 
forces  as  piu  alltgro^  a  little  brisker;  pirn 
pimto,  a  little  softer.  Ac 

PI  V'OT,  in  mechanics,  a  pin  on  which  any 
thing  turns.    In  the  military  art,  the  o0oer. 


rnonsTOHB  is  obhbbau.t  ib  ci.osa  oohbbxioh  witb  roarBTav. 
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MijeBBt,  corporal,  or  private,  upon  whom 
the  differeut  wheeliogs  arc  made  m  militarjr 
eTolntiona. 

PIZZICATO  CItalO.a  musical  term.aig- 
nifying  that  the  atrinics  of  the  Tiolin  mait 
bejiinched  with  the  fingers. 

PLACA'BD.  a  printed  or  written  paper 
posted  in  a  public  place,  intended  to  notify 
some  public  measure  It  was  originally  the 
name  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  authority. 

PLACE,  in  phniology,  that  part  of  im- 
movable space  which  a  body  occupies.  It 
is  either  aiaoMe  or  relative,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying  that  part  of  space  which  has  rela* 
tion  to  other  ofaijects.  **  Place  is  to  space  or 
expansion,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  as  time  is  to 
duration.  Our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but 
the  rdative  position  of  anything  with  refer* 
ence  to  its  oistanee  ttom  some  fixed  and 
certain  points.  Whence  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  or  has  hot  changed  place,  when 
its  £stanee  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
respect  to  those  bodies  with  which  we  have 

occasioa  to  compare  it." ^In  astronomy, 

the  word.iflocc  has  various  significations: 
the  phpeieat  place  is  that  in  wmch  the  cen* 
tre  of  Bcelestial  body  lies  ithaoptiaUpUue 
is  that  pmnt  on  the  surfiuM  of  the  sphere 


want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
out  the  eruptions  on  the  surface.** 

PLAICB,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Pleuroneetee,  flat  and  somewhat 
square  in  its  form,  and  furnishing  an  ar- 
ticle of  wholesome  food. 

PLAINTIFF,  in  law,  the  person  who 
commences  a  suit  before  a  judiaal  tribimal, 
for  the  recovery  of  a  claim;  opposed  to  de- 
fendant. 

PLAN,  the  representation  of  something 
drawn  on  a  pUtne  ;  as  a  map,  chart,  or  ich- 
hy.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly 
tr  a  draught  of  a  building,  as  it  ap- 


pears, or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
ground ;  showing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area,  or  ground  plot,  into 
apartments,  rooms,,passage8,  &c. A  geo- 
metrical plan  is  one  in  which  the  solid  and 
vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  na- 
tural proportions.  The  raited  plan  of  a 
building  M  otherwise  called  an  eUtation 
or  artkoffrapkif.  A  perepectite  plan  is  that 
which  is  exhibited  according  to  the  rules 
of  perspective.  [See  Pbusfbctitb.]— 
The  word  plan  also  signifies  a  scheme  or 
prqiect;  the  fi>rm  of  something  to  be  done 
existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  several  parts 
adjusted  in  idea.  A  jilaii,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  expressed  in  words  or  eommitted  to 
writing;  as  apian  of  a  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, the  plan  of  a  military  expe- 
dition, Ac 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  a  plain  surface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  boundary 
lines;  and  as  aright  line  is  the  shortest 
extension  fh>m  one  point  to  another,  so  a 
plane  surface  is  the  shortest  extension  from 
one  line  to  another.— —In  astronomy,  the 
term  plane  is  used  for  an  imaginary  sur- 
foce,  supposed  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
curves  described  on  the  celestial  sphere; 
as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  plmu  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  &c.—— In  joinery,  &c.  a  plane 
IB  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  smooth 
piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture,  through 
which  passes  obliquely  a  sharp-edged  tool, 
used  in  paring  and  smoothing  wood ;  these 
are  of  various  fimns  and  sixes,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

PLAN'ET,  a  celestial  body  revolving 
rotmd  the  sun  as  a  centre,  and  continually 
changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  whence  the  name  ptanei,  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  "wanderer."  The 
planets  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  planets  are  those 
which  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre ; 
and  the  eecondarp,  more  usually  called  sa- 
tellites or  moons,  those  which  revolve  about 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  constantly 
attend  it  rotmd  the  sun.  The  primary  pla- 
oeu  are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Herschel  or  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  Fifteen  smaller  planets,  or  a§- 
teroide,  have  been  discovered  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  [Under  As- 
TBBuiDS  will  be  foana  some  account  of 
these  planets.]  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Herschel,  being  without  the  earth's  orbit, 
are  sometimes  called  the  euperior  planets; 
Venus  andMercury,  being  within  the  earth's 
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orbit,  are  called  {V'mm*  planets.  The  pla. 
nets  are  opaaae  bodies,  which  recptTc  their 
liji;ht  from  tiie  tun;  and  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  /Ired  »tars,  not  only  bj 
their  notion  or  revolation,  but  by  their  not 
twiukiing^.  The  elements  of  a  planet  are, 
1.  its  mean  distance ;  S.  its  sidereal  period ; 
8.  eccentricity;  4.  its  inclination;  6.  place 
of  node;  S.  lonfimde;  and  7.  its  own  lon- 
gitude at  a  flxed  time. Mctutn  of  the 

plametu.  Tne  primary-  planets  all  bend 
t*)iMr  conrve  nhont  the  ren're  of  the  snn, 
and  are  accelerated  in  their  motions  as  tney 
approach  to  him,  and  retarded  as  they  re- 
ceoe  firom  him ;  so  that  a  ray,  drawn  from 
any  one  of  them  to  the  sun,  always  de- 
scribes equal  spaces  or  areas  in  equal 
times :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  power 
which  bends  their  way  into  a  carve  line, 
must  be  directed  to  the  sun.  This  power 
is  no  other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which 
increases  according  as  the  square  of  the 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun  decreases. 
The  universality  of  this  law  still  fkrther 
appears  by  comparing  the  motions  of  the 
different  planets :  for  the  power  which  acts 
on  a  planet  near  the  sun  is  manifestly 
greater  than  that  which  acts  on  a  planet 
more  remote ;  both  because  it  moves  with 
greater  velocity,  and  because  it  moves  in  a 
less  orbit,  which  has  more  curvature,  and 
separates  Ikrther  from  its  tangent,  in  arcs 
of  the  same  length,  than  in  a  greater  orbit. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  planetary  system,  if,  indeed,  the  idea 
of  space  so  vast  be  capable  of  compre- 
hension sufficiently  clear  to  have  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sun,  which  occupies  so  small  a  portion 
of  that  space,  is  a  million  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  Huygens,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert astronomers  of  the  last  century,  cal- 
culated the  time  in  which  a  cannon-ball 
would  run  over  the  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  ana  between  the  sun 
and  the  upper  planets,  and  thence  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  and  offers  experiments  to  prove 
that  it  runs  the  first  hundred  fathoms  in  a 
second.  Continuing  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  it  will  traverse  three  leagues 
in  a  minute,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  an 
hour,  and  four  thousand  three  hundri^  and 
twenty  in  a  day;  and  therefore,  judging 
upon  astronomical  principles  of  the  several 
distances  required,  and  dividing  them  by 
the  space  so  over  run  in  a  given  time,  this 
philosopher  concludes  that  the  hall  must 
take  up  twenty  five  years  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Ju- 
piter; and  two  hundred  and  fifty  m  reach- 
ing Saturn.  But,  how  astouishiiiar  soever 
these  distances  may  be,  they  are  trivial 
compared  with  that  of  the  fixea  stars. 
Those  bodies,  which  appear  only  as  points 
in  the  firmament,  and  of  which  millions 
escape  our  sight,  are  considered  the  cen- 
tre* of  systems — suns,  round  which  planets 
revolve.  What  then  must  be  their  dis- 
tance, since  all  this  multitude  of  suns  shed 
so  small  a  portion  of  light  on  the  planet  to 
which  we  belong  > 


w  „  B*-"-  •—■»-",  •"  ••  uotov  VI  A^urui  Ame- 
rica ;  where  it  is  also  called  button-vtood. 

PLANIFCLIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  made  up  of  plain  leave*  'or  pe 
tals,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre.  The  word  planipetalo^t  ia  Hm^ 
used  for  the  same. 

P  L  A  N I M '  E  T  R  T,  the  mensuration  of 
pUun  surfaces,  or  that  part  of  geometry 


which  re^^rds  lines  and  plain  figufies,  with' 
out  considering  their  height  or  deptlL 
FLAN'ISPUERE,  a  sphere  and  ita  va- 


rious circles  projected  on  a  plane^  snob  aa 
maps,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly,  a  prvyec- 
tion  of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  &c. 

PLA'NO,  a  prefix  to  several  word* ;  a* 
plano-comcal,  plain  or  flat  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  the  other;  piano  conroa,  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other;  plaa*- 
horUontal,  having  a  level  horizontal  svru 
face  or  position  iplatuhsubuUte,  smooth  aad 
awl-fchaped. 

PLANT,  in  physiology,  a  general  name 
for  every  kind  of  vegetable,  though  in  po- 
pular language  the  word  is  generally  applied 
to  the  smaller  species  of  vegetable.  A 
plant  is  an  organic  body,  destitute  of  sense 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  adiiering  to 
another  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw 
from  it  its  nourishment,  and  capable  of  re- 
producing its  kind,  "whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self." Gen.  I ^The  root,  or  part  whereby 

giants  are  connected  to  their  matrix,  and 
y  which  they  receive  their  nutritious  jtiice. 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  absoi  bent 
vessels,  which  being  dispersed  through  the 
interstices  of  the  earth,  attract  or  imbibe 
its  juices;  consequently,  every  thing  in  the 
earth  that  is  dissoluble  in  water,  is  liable 
to  be  imbibed.  The  motion  of  these  autri. 
tious  juices  is  not  uulike  that  of  tbe  blood 
in  animals,  being  effected  by  the  actioii  t£ 
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the  air.  Though  formerly  anknowiii  it  ia 
now  deBri]f  ascertained  that  plants  connat 
of  two  aeries  or  orders  of  vessels :  1.  such 
as  receive  and  distribute  the  alimentary 
juices,  answering  to  the  arteries,  lacteals, 
veins,  ftc  of  animals;  and  i.  the  tracheae, 
or  air-Tcssds,  which  are  long  hoUow  pipes, 
wherein  air  is  received  and  expelled.  It 
accordiugly  follows,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  must  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  air  in- 
eluded  in  these  traches ;  whence  arises  a 
prrpetuid  spring  of  action  to  promote  the 
cii^nilation  of  the  juices  in  nlants.  (For 
the  botanical  distribution  of  plants  into 

cUsses,  xenera,&c.,  see  Botam  t.J Plantt 

%ud  IN  fiiod  and  medicine:  Notwithstand- 
ing accident  first  directed  attention  to  the 
ciutivatton  of  culinary  vegetables,  very  few 
of  these  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state^ 
and  they  are  then  so  modified  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  except  expert  botanists. 
And  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  |;eneral 
rule,  that  rn  profrartion  as  cultivation  im- 
proves  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  for  food, 
so  does  it  deteriorate  in  its  medicinal  Quali- 
ties. It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  plants  employed  as  food  are 
not  now  known  in  a  wild  state,  particularly 
the  different  varieties  of  oom  whioh  have 
foUowed'maa  in  his  emigrations,  and  are 
tmly  met  with  under  the  bands  of  the  culti> 
vator.  Spoutmuout  Plantt:— ¥tw  things 
■re  more  extraordinary  than  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance and  development  of  certain  planta 
in  eertaia  circumstances.  Thns,  after  the 
neat  fire  of  London  in  1664,  the  entire  sur- 
nee  of  the  destroyed  dty  was  covered  witk 
so  vast  m  profhsioa  of  a  qpeeiM  of  a  <*«> 
eiferous  plant,  the  aitjfmbrium  trio  of  Lin. 
naeos,  that  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Eunroe  did  not  contain  so 
many  plants  of  it.  It  is  also  known  that  if 
a  spring  of  salt  water  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  spot,  even  a  great  distance  nrom  the 
sea,  the  neighbourhood  is  soon  covered  with 
plants  peculiar  to  a  maritime  locality,  which 
plants,  prerious  to  this  occurrence,  were 
entire  strangers  to  the  country.  Again, 
when  a  lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  sur- 
fisee  is  immediately  usurped  by  a  vegetation 
wbidi  ia  entirely  peculiar,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  fiouriahed  on  its 

former  bank* Skeletona  </  the  Leaves, 

Cal^aea,  ^e.  ^f  Plante,  SMiy  be  produced  bp 
the  foiiowiMff  method: — Procure  an  open- 
topiped  earthen  pan,  holding  a  gallon  or 
more,  and  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  leaves, 
seed-vessels,  Ac. ;  and  pour  upon  them  a 
suiHeiencT  of  boilina  soft  water  to  cover 
thens.  This  done,  place  the  pan  upon  the 
tilea  oi  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  in  any 
other  place  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a 
Bummer'a  ann  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  Stir  the  leaves  occasionally  (aay, 
once  or  twice  a  week)  and  carefully,  but 
never  change  the  water.  The  putrefactive 
fermentation  will  now  soon  ensue ;  and,  in 
aboot  aiz  weeks  or  two  months,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  many  of  the 
specimens  will  be  completely  macerated; 
and  will  require  no  other  attention  than 
holding  them  singly  under  the  tap  of  the 


water-tub,  er  some  other  small  foreiaa  < 
stream  of  water,  which  will  wash  away  all 
the  oth«  akin  and  green  desby  BMtter.    It  | 
this  matter  does  not  come  off  readily  when  | 


funguses,   algK, 
or  pahns,  and  is  divided  into  herbal 


a  little  with  the  thumb  and  tiuKer, 
er  a  small  knifo,  the  leaves  must  be  soaked 
for  a  longer  time.  Thoseof  the  leaves  which  | 
seem  liable  to  break  during  the  washing  of  ' 
them  may  be  preserved  from  breaking  by 
placing  them  upon  a  little  piece  of  board, 
and  holding  them  by  the  thumb  and  finger; 
and,  should  a  little  of  the  green  fieshy  mat- 
ter remain  fixed  between  the  interstices  of 
the  skeleton  leaf,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  striking  the  leaf  perpen^eularlp  with  a 
clothes  brush.  They  wul  now  only  require 
bleaching:  thia  may  be  done  very  effec- 
tually, by  placing  them  in  a  bandbox,  with 
a  little  sulphur  Darning  ia  a  small  vessel 
beside  er  under  thsm.  The  nsost  sure  way, 
however,  of  bleaching  ohjecta  of  this  nature 
is,  to  immerse  them,  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
dilute  chloride  of  Ume,  or  chloride  of  soda. 

PLAMTiE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
last  of  the  seven  famiuea  into  which  Lw- 
mens 'baa  distributed  the  whole  vcgeuble 
kingdom ;  comprehending  all  those  which 
are   not    fi  ' 

grasses,  or. 
ceoMs  jv/oNfs,  skrube,  and  fives. 

FLANTA'GO,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
planu  in  ths  Linnaean  system;  elaaa  4 
Teirandria,  order  1  Monogpnia. 

PLANTAIN-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  mnoa,  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  which  are,  the  paradieiaco  or  plantain,  and 
the  sapieM^Msi  or  banana-tree.  The  plantain 
rises  with  a  soft  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
hi^h,and  the  fruit  is  a  substitute  for  bread. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  phinu  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  as  some  of  the  trees 
are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year,  they  form 
the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropical  climates. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
estate  or  tract  of  land  occupied  and  tilled, 
either  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  or 
for  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  as  the 
case  may  be. In  politics,  a  colony  or  set- 
tlement of  people  in  a  foreign  country. 

PLANT-CANE,  in  tlie  West  lu(lies,s«ugar  | 
canes  of  the  first  growth,  in  diaiinctmn 
from  the  ratoons,or  sprouts  from  the  route 
of  canes  which  ha\e  been  cut. 

PLASH,  the  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cut 
or  lopped  and  bound  tooihrr  br  uiclirs.— -> 
Plaeking,  bending  the  bough*  of  hedges  and 
interweaving  them,  so  aa  to  thicken  them 

PLAS'MA.  a  graas-green  variety  of  rhom  • 
bohedral  quarts,  occurring  in  beds  with 
common  chalcedony.  It  was  formerly  used 
for  ornamental  purposes,  but  is  now  in 
attle  eeteem. 

PLASTER,  in  medicine,  an  external  ap- 

1>lication  to  the  body,  spread  on  linen  or 
eather. Plaater,  in  masonry,  a  composi- 
tion of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well  mixed 
into  a  kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating 
walls  and  partitions  of  Iiouses,  which  when 
dry  becomes  bard,  but  still  retains  the  name 
of  plaster.— P/a«*er  qf  Pari*,  a  prepare- 
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tioD  of  MTeral  •peciet  of  gypaum  dug  near 
Montmartre,  anUaee  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paria,  from  which  city  it  takes  its  name. 
The  aae  of  this  sabttance,  in  imitating 
works  of  sculpture,  is  n^U  known.^— In 
popular  language,  this  name  is  applied  im- 
properly to  plaster*stone  or  to  any  species 
ofjnrpsnm. 

PLASTIC  ART,  a  branch  of  sculptor^ 
being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men  and 
animals  in  plaster,  clay,  &c.— — The  word 
ploMtie  signifies  having  power  to  give  form 
or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter;  aa»  the 
j>/a«f  te  hand  of  the  Creator,  Ac. 

PLATB,  vessels  or  utensils  of  gold  or  sti- 
ver; from  the  Spanish  word  pfato,  signi/y- 
ing  "silver;"  but  which  application  of  the 
itself  to  be  derived  from  the 


praeti 
lowai 


!tice  of  forming  silver  into  flat  or  shal< 
-  .  articles  fmr  the  table;  thon|:h  any  sil- 
ver vessel  or  wrought  ornament  m  silver  is 

denominated  platen Plate  mrmour,  that 

kind  which  is  composed  of  brood  pieces, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  suttl  armour. 

PLATFORM,  in  architecture,  a  row  of 
beams  which  support  the  timber-work  of  a 
roof;  also  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition 
or  any  other  temporary  purpose.^— Ptot- 
/onu,  in  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of 
earth  on  which  cannon  are  mounted  to  fire 

on  an  enemy. Platform,  in  a  ship  of  war, 

a  place  on  the  lower  deck ;  the  onop.— > 
Plat*  </  a  tkip,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope  yam, 
and  weaved  one  over  the  other ;  thev  serve 
to  save  the  cable  from  galling  in  the  nawse, 
or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of  the  anchors 
to  save  the  pennant  of  the  fore-sheet  from 
rubbing  them. 

FLATIC  A8TECT.  in  astrology,  a  ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  ex- 
actly, but  within  the  orb  of  its  own  light. 

FLATIN6,  the  art  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing baser  metals  with  a  thm  plate  of  silver; 
constituting  what  is  terme«l  plated  goode, 
or  the  plated  manii^aeture.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  spnr-maker,  not 
for  show,  but  a  purpose  of  real  utility.  The. 
more  elegant  spurs  were  used  to  be  made  of 
solid  silver,  ana  from  the  flexibility  of  that 
metal  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  by  the 
slightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
the  workman  alluded  to,  who  resided  at  Bir- 
mingham, contrived  to  make  a  pair  of  spurs 
hollow,  and  to  flll  the  space  with  a  slender 
rod  of  steel  or  iron.  Finding^  this  a  great 
improvement,  and  being  desirous  to  add 
cheapness  to  utility,  he  contrived  to  make 
the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron 
thicker,  till  at  length  he  discovered  the 
means  of  coating  an  iron  spur  with  silver, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  equally  ele- 
gant with  those  which  were  made  wholly  of 
that  metal.  The  invention  was  quickly  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes;  and  numbmess 
vessels  have  now  the  strength  and  cheap- 
ness of  copper  or  iron,  with  the  appearance 

of  silver. ^The  old  method  ct  plating  was 

by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitrons  add,  dip- 
pmg  the  copper,  and  depending  on  the  affi- 
nity of  the  metals,  by  which  a  very  slight 
article  was  produced.    But  at  Sheffield  and 


Birmingham,  all  plate  is  now  produced  by 
rolling  ingots  of  copper  and  silver  together. 
About  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  silver  is  united  by  heat  to  an  inch  of 
copper  in  ingots  about  the  sice  of  a  brick. 
It  u  then  flattened  by  steel  rollers  worked  by 
an  eighty-horse  power  engine.  l%e  greater 
malleabuity  of  the  silver  occasions  it  to 


:  s 

i  id 
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ooloor,  like  nlver,  or  more  tike  poliished 
steeL  It  is  harder  than  iron,  undercoes  no 
alteration  from  the  action  of  air,  and  resists 
the  action  of  adds  and  alkalies.  Its  ore 
contains  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  and 
rhodium,  oesides  iron  and  chromium.  It 
is  melted  with  difficulty,  but  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire. 

PLATONIC,  pertaining  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions.  &e.  Thus  Pla- 
touie  bme  denotes  a  pure  spiritual  affection, 
for  which  Plato  was  a  great  advocate,  sub- 
sisting between  the  diffierent  sexes,  unmixed 
with  carnal  affiections,  and  renotltng  no 
other  object  but  the  mind  ana  its  excel- 
lencies. It  is  also  sometimes  understood 
as  a  sincere  disinterested  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
abstracted  from  any  selfish  views,  and  re- 
garding no  other  object  than  the  individual 

so  esteemed. Platonic  ^ear,  or  the  great 

year,  a  period  of  time  determined  by  the 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of 
time  in  which  the  stars  and  oonsteUations 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes.  This  revolution,  whieh  is 
calculated  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, is  accomplished  in  about  3t,000 
yean.  _[8ee  Pbilosopbt.] 

FLATONIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

PLATOON',  in  the  military  art,  a  small 
square  body  of  forty  or  fifty  musketeers, 
drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  and  placed 
between  the  squadrons  of  horse  to  sustain 
them ;  or  a  small  bodv  acting  together,  but 
separate  from  the  main  body ;  as,  to  fire  by 
platoone. 

FLATTFU8,  in  xoology,  a  quadruped  ia 
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,         -  -         gated 

into  the  shape  of  a  ducVt  bill.    The  body 
it  covered  with  thick  hair,  and  the  feet  are 


PLATTSUCA,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  mnscle 
on  the  tide  of  the  neck  that  aiaiita  in  draw- 
ing the  tkin  of  the  cheek  downwards. 

PLAT.     [SeeDaAMA.] 

PLEA,  in  law.  that  which  it  alleged  by 
a  party  for  himtelf  in  court,  in  a  caote  there 
depending;  but  in  a  more  limited  tente,  the 
deiendanrt  answer  to  the  plaintiiPi  decla- 
ration  and  demand.  That  which  the  plain- 
tiff allecet  in  hit  declaration  it  antwered  and 
repelled,  or  jottifled  bj  the  defendant's  plea. 
Pleas  are  atoally  divided  into  those  of  the 
crown  and  common  pleat.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  suits  in  the  king's  [queen's] 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney -general 
on  his  [her]  behalf.  Common  pleas  are  such 
suits  as  are  carried  on  between  labjects  in 
dnl  cases. 

PLB'ADINO,  in  law,  a  speech  deliTcred 
at  the  bar  in  defence  of  a  cause:  but,  in  a 
stricter  senses  pUadingt  are  all  the  alle- 
gations of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  made  after 
the  declaration,  till  the  issue  is  joined.  In 
this  sense  they  express  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  bar,  replication,  rqoinder,  Ac 
till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue,  that  is,  to 
rest  on  a  single  point.— —P2ea<(iii|r,  amongst 
the  Greeks  ana  Bomans,  was  limited  as  to 
its  duration,  by  a  eUpndra  or  hour-glass  of 
water;  and  to  see  that  the  orators  had 
justice  done  them,  in  this  respect,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the   proper 
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nature  in  each  state,  whether  i 
pieserration  of  the  indiridnal, 
and  propagation  jointly. 

PLBBB'IAN,  one  of  the  oommon  people, 
or  a  person  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Amongst  the  Bomans,  that  part  of  the  po- 
pulace which  was  distinguished  firom  the 
aenatorian  and  equestrian  order.  The  ple- 
beians at  first  were  employed  in  cultivating 
the  lands,  and  the  exercise  of  trades  and 
mechanieid  professions;  but  in  time  they 
broke  through  this  illiberal  restraint,  and 
claimed  a  pwtieipation  irith  the  other  or- 
ders in  places  of  trust,  dignity,  and  emolu- 
Bt.  The  power  of  the  plebians,  firom  the 
first  appointment  of  tribunes,  in  the  year 
of  the  eity  300,  gradually  increased,  till  it 
became    an    overmatch  for  that  of  the 


PLEDOB,  something  left  in  pawn ;  that 
which  is  deposited  with  another  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  penbrmance  of  some  agreement  or 
obligation.-^ln  law,  bail ;  surety  given  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  suit,  or  for  tne  appear- 
ance of  a  defendant,  or  for  restoring  goods 

taken  in   distress    and    replevied. To 

pledff*,  in  drinkin^p,  is  to  warrant  a  person 
that  he  shall  receive  no  harm  while  drink- 
ing, or  from  the  draught ;  a  practice  which 
originated  with  our  ancestors  in  their  rude 
state,  and  which  was  intended  to  assure 
the  person  that  he  would  not  be  stabbed 
while  drinking,  or  poisoned  by  the  liquor. 
Notwithstanding  the  reason  has  long  smce 
ceased,  the  custom  still  continues— a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  force  of  habit. 

PLEDG'BT,  in  surgery,  a  small  fiat  tent 
of  lint,  laid  over  a  wound  to  imbibe  the  mat- 
ter discharged  and  keep  the  wound  clean. 

PLB'IADS,  or  PLE'IADES,  in  astronomy, 
a  duster  or  assemblage  of  seven  stars  m 
the  constellation  Taurus.  They  were  called 
by  the  Latins  tergilUt,  -from  vtr,  spring, 
because  of  their  rising  about  the  vernal 
equinox. 

PLENIPOTENTIART,  a  person  in- 
vested  with  full  power  to  transact  any  bu- 
siness; generally,  an  ambassador  firom  a 
prince,  invested  with  ftiU  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  conclude  peace  with  another 
prince  or  state. 

PLE'NUM,  in  physics,  a  term  denotinr 
that  every  part  of  space  or  extension  is  ftili 
of  matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians. Those  philosophers  who  do  not  ad- 
mit the  idea  of^a  vacuum  are  called  jileiiisls. 

PLE'ONASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  redundancy  of 
words,  used,  though  improperly,to  express  a 
thought  with  the  grester  energy  or  perspi- 
cuity ;  such  as, "  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

PLB'ONASTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  the  spinelle  ruby;  so  called  from  its  four 
facets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  sn- 
glf>  of  the  octahedron. 

PLESIOMOR'PHISM.  the  state  of  erys- 
tallised  bodies,  where  the  forms  are  nearly 
identical. 

PLBTH'OBA,  in  medicine,  excess  of 
blood,  or  an  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  human  body. 

PLBTH'RON,  or  PLBTH'BUM.  in  Ore- 
dan  antiquity,  a  square  measure,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  are  not  certainly  known. 
Some  suppose  it  to  correspond  with  the 
Boman  i^ger,  or  S40  feet ;  others  say  it  was 
the  square  of  a  hundred  cubits. 

PLBU'BA,  fas  anatomv,  a  double  mem- 
brane which  covers  all  tbe  internal  carity 
of  the  thorax. 

PLEUBITIS.  or  PLEU'BIST,  in  medi. 
dne,  an  inflammation  of  the  jiZmra  or  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
It  is  accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  difficult 
respiration  and  cough. 

PLEURONECTES,  in  ichthvology.  a 
genus  of  tithes  of  the  Thoraeie  order :  com- 
prehending those  that  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  fiat-fish.  They  svrim  con- 
stantly obliquely,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  because  they  have  no  air-bladder. 
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and  frefjoently  bury  tbemaeWet  in  the  sand. 
The  plaice,  dounder,  sole,  turbot,  and  dab, 
are  the  principal  species. 

PLICA  POLON'ICA,  a  disease  ot  the 
hair,  peculiar  to  Poland  and  the  noighhour- 
ing  countries.  In  this  disease  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  matted  or  clotted  by  means  of 
an  acrid  humour  which  exudes  from  the 
hair. 

PLINTH,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
member  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  It  is  used 
as  the  foundation  of  columns,  bring  tlte  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  the  or- 
der.  Plinth  tffa  wall,  two  or  three  rows 

of  bricks  advanced  from  the  wall  in  form  of 
a  platband:  and  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding  that  aerrea  in  a  front  wall  to 
mark  the  flotnra,  Ac 

PLI'OCENE,  in  geology,  the  name  given 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell  to  two  of  his  four  divisions  of 
the  tertiary  strata,  each  .being  character* 
ised  by  the  proportion  of  rei-ent  fossils 
which  it  contains.  The  newer  pliocene, 
the  latest  of  the  four,  contains  from  9U  to 
96  per  cent. ;  while  the  older  plioeene  con- 
tains only  from  SO  to  86  per  cent.  £See 
£ocBN*.3 

PLOT,  any  stratagem  or  plan  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  miscnievous  purpose;  as  a 
plot  against  the  ^vernment,  or  against  the 

life  ot   a  sovereign. Plot,  in  dramatic 

writings,  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  more  particularly  the  knot  or  intrigue, 
comprising  a  ^nmnlication    of    incidents 

which  are  ultimately  unfolded. Plot,  in 

surveying,  the  plan  or  drau|(ht  of  any  field, 
farm,  &c.  surveyed  with  an  instrument,  and 
laid  down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
sions. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  an  important 
implement  for  turning  over  the  exhausted 
soil  and  turning  up  the  fresh  and  fertile 
parts,  so  contrived  as  to  save  the  labour  of 
digging;.  Theyareof  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  soil,  and  are  generally 


drawn  by  horses,  though  in  some  places  by 
oxevu——'8team-plougha.  Certain  opera- 
tions of  the  fiarm,  suoi  as  thrashing,  chaff- 


cutting,  &c.,  which  could  be  performed  by 
fixed  jpower,  have  partially  occupied  the 
attention  of  mechanics,  and  suitable  ma- 
chinery driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small 
steam-engines,  has  to  some  extent  been 
advantageously  used  for  such  purposes. 
But  the  idea  of  a  farm  to  be  altogether  cul  • 
tivated  by  steam,  in  liea  of  animal  power, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  as  visionary  and 
absard,  except  by  a  few  individuals,  and 
one  or  two  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
enforced,  in  thrir  publications,  the  practi- 
cability and  importance  of  applying  steam 
to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations  of 

STicultore.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr. 
eathcoat,  the  ingenious  and  well  known 
inventor  of  the  lace  machinery,  has  the 
merit  of  having  conceived  and  planned  thia 
additional  and  remarkable  contribution  to 
science.  The  invention,  after  years  of  costly 
experiment,  has  been  matured  and  perfected 
throng  the  enterprising  liberal!^  of  Mr. 


Heathcoat,  asusted  by  the  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Parkes,  civil  engineer,  whom  he  selected  to 
carrv  his  designs  into  effect.     The  first 


machine  has  been  constmcted  expressly  for 
the  cultivation  of  bogs,  and  has  been  prac- 
tirally  and  successfully  worked  in  Lanca- 


shire, on  Red  Moss,  near  Bolton-le-Moors. 
At  a  late  experimental  trial  of  the  steam- 
ploughs,  as  the  public  prints  inform  as, 
"  two  ploughs  of  different  construction  were 
put  in  action,  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  particularly  the  one  last  invented, 
which  is  dou,,.  racting,  or  made  vrith  two 
shares  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  it  returns 
at  the  end  of  a  '  bout,'  tdung  a  new  furrow 
without  loss  of  time.  The  perfect  mechan- 
ism of  this  plough— the  action  of  the  wwk- 
iiig  coulters  and  under-cutting  knives, 
which  divide  every  opposing  fibre  of  the 
moss— the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  furrow 
turned  over— the  application  <^  a  new  and 
admirable  means  of  traction,  instead  of 
chains  or  ropes — together  with  the  facUitv 
with  which  the  machine  is  managed,  ana 
the  power  applied  to  the  plough  especially 
interested  and  surprised  all  present.  The 
speed  at  which  the  plough  travelled  was 
2^  miles  per  hour,  turning  furrows  18 
inches  broad  by  9  inches  in  depth,  and  com- 
pletely  reversing  the  surface.  Each  furrow 
of  220  yards  in  length  was  performed  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  minutes,  so  that 
in  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours,  this  sin- 
gle machine  would  with  two  ploi^ha  torn 
over  ten  acres  of  bog  land !  The  machine 
which  bears  the  steam-engines  is  itself  lo- 
comotive ;  but  as  the  ploughs  are  moved  at 
right  angles  to  its  line  of  progress,  not 
dragged  after  it,  the  machine  has  to  ad- 
vance only  the  width  of  a  furrow,  vis. 
eighteen  inches,  whilst  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  in  other  words, 
the  machine  has  to  be  moved  onlv  eleven 
yards,  in  the  time  that  the  plonghs  have 
travelled  five-and-a  half  miles,  and  totned 
over  a  sUtute  acre  of  land.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  prime  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  invention ;  and  which  seems  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  economical  application  of 
steam  to  husbandry;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
were  it  requisite  to  impel  the  machine  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  ploughs,  by 
dragging  them  with  it,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  power  of  the  engines  would  oe  use- 
lessly expended." ^That  this  is  no  idle 

theory  maybe  further  learned  firom  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  contemplation  to  use  steam- 


ploughs  in  some  of  our  colonies;  as  the 
following  account,  copied  Arom  a  Gla^^ 
paper,  shows:  "Lately  a  trial  was  made  in 


one  of  the  fields  on  the  estate  of  Fossil, 
near  Glasgow,  of  the  steam-plough,  in- 
tended for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  lands 
of  British  Gniana.  This  trial  was  com- 
pletely soccessfU,  snd  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  numerous  party  who  witnessed 
it.  The  field  was  laid  out  similar  to  those 
in  the  colony,  which  have  canals  on  each 
side  running  parallel  with  one  another.  The 
machinery  consists  of  two  iron  boats,  one 
containing  a  small  high  pressure  steam- 
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«fiO0.OO0.  capable  of  fcediiis  30.000.000  of 
people,  are  as  yet  uncultivated,  offers  an 
immensity  for  experiment.  A  million  of 
horses  miyht  be  dispensed  with ;  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  30.000,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  meantime  this  steam  po«'er, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  manufac- 
tories (though  applied  to  a  total  value  of 
only  330,000,000/.).  has  never  been  made  to 
serve  the  infinitely  more  important  uses  of 
agriculture.  What  may  come  of  it  as  yet 
we  cannot  foresee ;  but  if  the  plan  can  be 
carried  into  effect  on  a  large  scale,  it  must 
be  prodinous — incalculable  !** 

PLOVER,  {j»/«»ta//f ),  in  omitbolosry, 
the  name  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the 


Snus  Charadriu$ ;  as  the  green  plover,  about 
e  size  of  the  common  Uuwing;  and  the 
pey  plover,  with  a  black  beak  and  green 


WKS,  a  very  beautiful  bird. 
PLUM  (pruntuJ,  in  bob 
fruit  trees,  of  which  there  are  numerous 


LUM  (pruntuJ,  in  botany.  •  genna  of 


varieties,  differing  in  colour,  taste,  size,  and 
form :  but  the  most  esteemed  of  all  is  the 
green-gage,  or  reine  Claude. 

PLUMB,  PLUMB'-LINE,  or  PLUM'- 
MET,  a  leaden  weight  attached  to  a  strings 
by  which  depths  are  sounded  perpendicu- 
larly, and  perpendiculars  are  taken  by  car- 
penters, masons.  &c.  Sometimes  the  string 
descends  along  a  wooden  ruler.  &c.  raised 
perpendicularly  on  another;  in  which  case 
It  becomes  a  level. 

PLUMBAGO.  GRAPHITE,  or  BLACK- 
LEAD,  a  fbineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 
iron,  much  used  in  drawing,  and  for  making 

pencils.    [See  Black-Lead.] Plumbago, 

in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5  Pen- 
tandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  species 
are  perennials. 

PLUMBATA,  in  antiquity,  a  seonrge 
used  by  the  Romans,  which  was  so  called 
because  it  was  armed  with  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUBCARBaNAS,  in  cbe- 
mistrr.  subcarbonate  of  lead,  commonly 
caJlen  ceruse  or  white  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUPERACETAS,  in  chemis- 
try, formerly  called  sugar  of  lead  from  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  as- 
tringent qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 
is  not  altogether  harmless. 

PLUM'BUM,  Lead.     [SeeLBAD.] 

PLUME,  or  PLU'MDLE,  in  boUny,  the 
ascending  scalv  part  of  the  corculum  or 
heart  of  a  seed,  which  rises  and  becomes 
the  stem  or  body.  It  extends  itself  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  small  branch  resembling  a  feather. 

from  which  it  derives  iu  name. Plume, 

a  set  of  feathers  for  ornament,  particularly 
ostrich  feathers. 

PLUME-AL'UM,  in  mineralogy,  •  kind 
of  asbestos. 

PLUTillPBD.  in  ornithology.  •  fowl  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet. 

PLUM'MING.  among  miners,  the  opera- 
tion of  finding  bj  means  of  a  mine  dial  the 
place  where  to  sink  an  air  shaft,  or  to  bring 
an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which  way 
the  lode  inclines. 

PLU'MOSE,  something  formed  in  tl.e 
manner  of  feathers,  with  a  stem  and  fibres 


issuing  from  it  on  each  side;  as  tlie  antes* 
nse  of  certain  moths,  butterflies.  Stc. 
In  botany,  a  pUmoee  brittle  is  one  that  lias 
hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  tbe  mam 
bristle.  Plumoae  pappue,  or  down,  is  a  Hjinff 
crown  to  some  seeds,  composed  of  featiiery 
hairs. 

PLU'RAL,  in  grammar,  an  epitbet  ap- 
plied to  that  number  of  nouns  and  Terbs 
which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than 


<fj 


fie 

«l 

PLUSr'in  alg 
thus  -f ,  used  as 

PLUSH,  a  kii 
velvet  nap  on  c 
larly  of  a  woof  ( 
and  a  double  w 
threads  tvristed. 
mels*  hair.  Tht 
made  entirely  of 
of  liair. 

PLUTONIC,  or  PLUraNIAN, 
ing  to  or  designating  the  theory  of  the  form- 
ation of  rocks  and  mountain!  from  fire. 
The  Plutonitta  say  that  the  formation  of 
the  world  in  its  present  state  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  igneous  fusion,  in  opposition  to 
tbe  tieptunitla,  who  maintain  that  it  has  A 
watery  ori^n.  ■  [See  Gboloot.  &c.] 

PLUVIAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  water  that  fiilis 
in  rain  and  snow,  in  any  particular  climate 
or  olace. 


fl  » 

ii  :o 

tl  n 

S  ^ 

fi  !e 

O  Bf 


be  compressed  into  a  much  less  space  than 
it  naturally  occupies.  Take  a  glass  tt^ 
open  only  at  one  end :  it  is  of  course  full  of 
air:  plunee  the  open  end  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  you  see  the  water  rises  an  inch 
or  so  in  the  tube,  the  air,  therefore,  which 
before  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
is  compressed  into  a  smaller  space.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
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mvpfattiajg  about  33  feet  of  water  or  about 
29  or  30  inches  of  quicksilTer.  If  a  glass 
tube  ttj^ards  of  thirty-one  inches  long  be 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  have  its  aperture 
uamersed  in  a  basin  of  the  same  fluid,  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  in  it  will  be  found 
to  vary  both  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
finent  places.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  variable ;  and 
the  above-mentioned  tube  filled  with  quick< 
•ilver  has,  from  its  showing  the  actual 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  been  called  a 
SAaoMXTSB.  By  removing  the  pressure 
firom  air  it  always  expands,  nor  is  it  known 
to  what  degree  this  expansion  will  reach. 
By  increasing  the  pressure,  it  may  be  con- 


into  any  given  space,  however  small, 
nor  has  this  condensation  any  known  limits. 
The  density  of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  compresses  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  investigations  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  which 
were  made  by  experimental  philosophers  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  after  Torri- 
celfi  had  clearly  demonstrated  its  pressure, 
not  only  was  the  barometer  invented  (1643^, 
but  it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  pneumaUc 
machines,  as  the  air-pump,  air-balloon, 
thermometer,  &c.  [For  further  informa- 
tipn,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
ATMOsrauB,  Ah,  A»-rvxr»  BABom- 
CBB,  Fluids,  Gbatitt,  &c.j 

[From  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
certain  aeronautic  experiments  which  were 
much  talked  of  at  the  time  we  commenced 
this  volume,  we  omitted  the  article  "  Abbo> 
STATION,"  and  merely  gave  a  definition  of 
the  word  Balloon,  reserving  for  this  place 
whatever  we  might  at  the  time  deem  essen- 
tial or  most  interesting.  Instead,  there- 
fore, <^  reverting  to  the  art  when  in  its  in- 
&ncy,  and  narrating  the  trite  accounts 
of  former  adventurers  (whose  imperfect 
knowledge  of  aerial  narigation  when  com- 
pared with  the  practical  and  scientific  data 
obtained  by  the  repeated  ascents  of  Mr. 
Green  takes  from  them  all  their  value), 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  one  grand  aeronautic  ex- 
pedition of  modern  date,  and  to  give  that 
one,  as  it  well  deserves,  without  mutilation 
or  unnecessary  abridgment.  We  hardly 
need  add,  that  it  is  the  far-fomed  voyage 
fh>m  London  to  Nassau- Weilbnrg,  accom- 
plished in  November,  1836,  br  B.  Hollond, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Mtmck  Mason, 
the  writer  of  the  narrative.] 

'  he 


th( 


tion,  or  may  justly  be  expected  to  attend 
the  adoption  of  those  improvements,  the 
merits  of  which  it  was  our  sole  object  in 
the  present  instance  to  confirm.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  properties 
and  power  of  the  balloon,  up  to  a  late  period 
(already  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury), a  variety  of  obstacles  apparently  in- 
surmountable continued  to  obsti-uct  the 
progress,  and  paralyze  the  efforts  of  all  who 
sought  to  renaer  it  obedient  to  the  sway  of 
human  will,  and  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  human  life.  The  chief  of  these  impedi- 
ments consisted  in  the  uncertainty  ana  ex- 
pense attending  the  process  of  inflation 
from  the  employment  of  hydroKen  gas ;  the 
dangers  considered  inseparable  from  the 

Eractice  of  the  art ;  the  difficulties  which 
itherto  have  baffled  all  attempts  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  ungovernable  mass,  and  the 
impossibility  which  all  previous  aeronauts 
have  experienced  of  remaining  in  the  air  a 
sufficient  time  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
a  sufficient  distance.  To  remove  these  ob- 
stacles and  reduce  the  aerial  vehicle  to  a 
more  certain  issue,  a  vast  extent  of  actual 
experience,  united  to  an  intellect  capable  of 
turning  it  to  a  proper  account,  was  abso- 
lutely required;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
much  injustice  were  I  not  to  declare,  that 
it  is  to  the  combination  of  both  these  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  Green,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  entire  resulu  of  all  that  is 
beneficial  in  the  practice,  or  novel  in  the 
theory  of  this,  the  most  delightful  and 
sublime  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  It 
was  to  him,  and  to  his  discovery  of  the 
applicability  of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of 
inflation,  that  we  owe  the  removal  of  the 
first  of  those  impediments  in  practice, 
which  till  then  had  continued  to  weigh 
down  with  a  leaden  hand  the  efforts  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  expert,  and  had,  in 
fact,  bid  fair  to  quench  the  incipient  science 
in  its  very  onset.  Up  to  the  period  of  that 
discovery,  the  process  of  inflation  was  one, 
the  expense  of  which  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  its  uncertaintv:  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  days  of  watchful  anxiety,  have 
been  expended  in  the  vain  endeavours  to 
procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a 
balloon,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar affinities,  it  continued  to  escape  almost 
as  fast  as  it  was  generated:  during  all 
which  time  the  various  casualties  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  ineritable  imperfections 
of  a  vast  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and, 
above  all,  the  enormous  expense  attending 
this  operation,  were  to  be  incurred  and  en- 
dured, for  the  sole  purpose,  and  vrith  the 
sole  object,  of  remaining  for  a  few  hours 
helplessly  suspended  in  the  air.  Under 
such  disadvantages  all  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  the  art  had  speedilv  disappeared ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  Mr.  Green's  ingenious  application  that 
the  art  itself  was  saved  from  a  premature 
extinction.^Aerostation  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  roused  by  this  discovery,  she  awoke 
to  redoubled  efforts,  and  rendered  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tkiU^l,  a  profession  and  a 
profit,  which  before  had  ever  been  a  matter 
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I  of  doobt.  dMkulty,  aad  distren.*  Witk 
mp«rt  to  the  next  of  those  impedimmta, 

'  vhicb,  in  the  opinioD  of  m««lnnd.  might 

;  have  oootinned  to  oppow  the  Bdoption  of 
!  '  aeitMUtioB  as  an  orgaa  of  gcnenl  utility — 

I  I  mean  the  danger  umally  eonsideied  aa 
oon>r(|aeat  upon  the  exereiae  of  the  art— 
mach  u  noc  required  to  prove  the  hUaej  of 
such  feara:  two  hnndred  and  tveatjr-aix 
«M«nu  [the  Btunber  of  aseenu  nuwie  by 
Mr.  Grr^n  up  to  that  timel.  uodertaken  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  vithoot  one  disap- 
pointment to  the  public,  and  without  ime 


itary  instance  of  fiual  cousequci 

na  of  an  accident  of  dta^Kreeahle  reauUa 


ofthen      . 

be  required  to  p«fam4  In 
eomaiehend  the  value  of  thia  diaeawciy. 
whieii  more  imnediatciy  faiMaeA  the  objeet 
of  our  late  eatennae^  it  in  wworasary  thmt 
some  idea  should  be  had  of  the  diffievltin 
it  was  inteaded  to  abmte;.  aad  of  the 
eiecta  the*  wcn  calculated  to  pvodoMt 
npoa  the  nirther  pngtem  of  acrostatkaa. 
Whca  a  balloim  asceads  to  aavigafte  the 

iadcpeadMrt  of     '      ' 

Mied  by  ita  ova  ii 

weightof  iU  i 


(except  from  the  intenrention  of  malice),t 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  how  little 
danger  is  to  he  uprehended  in  the  practice 
of  aerostation,  when  under  the  management 
of  a  skilful  leader,  and  with  the  aid  of  those 
improvements  to  which  his  experienee  has 
gtvea  rise.  It  is  not  from  the  bnn|r1iag 
efforts  of  unqualified  persons  that  any  judg- 
ment should  be  formed  on  this  or  other 
matters  of  praeticaJ  detail ;  and  where  tbat 
skill  is  present,  without  which  no  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  success,  and  those  precan- 
tions  have  been  observed  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  requiatc,  I  do  not  nesttate 
to  say,  tbat  the  practice  of  aerostation  is  aa 
devoid  of  extraordinary  danger  as  that  of 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  hitherto 
adopted.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  merita 
of  Mr.  Green's  previous  discoveries,  they 
may  be  said  to  yield  in  importance  to  that 
whereby  be  has  sacceeded  in  enabling  the 
aeronaut  to  maintain  the  power  of  his  bal- 
loon nodiminiahed  during  the  continuance 

*  Independent  of  the  diminution  of  ex- 
pense and  risk,  from  the  employment  of 
eoal  gas  in  preference  to  hydrogen,  for  the  | 
purpose  of  iudHtion.  there  are  other  advan-  i 
tages  of  great  iniportauce,  one  of  which 
merits  special  notice:  I  allude  to  the  supe- 
rior facility  with  which  the  Latter  is  retained 
in  the  balloon,  owing  to  the  greater  sub-  I 
tilty  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen,  and  the  j 
strong  affinity  which  they  exhibit  for  those 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    In  a  bal-  [ 
loon,  sufficiently  perfect  to  retain  its  con- 
tents  of  ooal-gas  unaltered  in  quality  or  | 
amount  for  the  space  of  six  months,  an  j 
equal  quantity  of  hvdrogen  could  not  be 
maintained  in  equal  purity  for  an  equal 
number  of  weeks.  ! 

t  The  "intervention   of  malice"  here  ' 
alluded  to  occurred  some  years  before  at 

Qlj_i.-„t. —  ^. '"-disposed  person  I 

ooi  >e8  of  the  car  in  ' 

BU(  perceived  before  ' 

tb<  a  considerable 

ele  >en  and  bis  com- 

pel !  precipitated  to 

th(  >wly  escaped  de- 

sti  ly  add,  that  Mr. 

Gr  with  Mr.  Mac- 

doi  House,  Chelsea, 

on  0,  had  well  nigh 

pr<  violence  of  the 

wi!  \x  descent  in  the 


quitted  the  earth  than  it  ia  imiardieteiy 
subjected  to  the  iaiaeaee  of  a  eanety  of 


aieumstanees  teadiag  to 
in  its  weight ;  aagmiatiii,  __ 

as  the  case  nay  bi^  the  power  hrtheiwaaa 
of  which  it  ia  sapforted.  The  depeettaaa 
or  evaporation  of  hanudity  to  the  estcaC  ia 
proportion  to  its  mm,  of  aceeial  haadiad 
wci^t  i  the  altoaate  hrstiag  and  nnoKag 
of  ita  gaseous  eonteate  by  the  riaialiw  er 
interpositioa  of  dooda  betweea  the  oktyeet 
itself  and  the  iadaface  of  the  aolar  cap% 
with  a  variety  of  other  aMraeeeBet*  thDatgh 
not  kaa  powerful  agtneie^  all  ■•  caaihiaa 
to  deatioy  the  equitthnan  wUeh  it  ia  the 
maia  ob)*et  of  the  aeroaant  to  iiitawsig 
that  scareely  a  laomait  |>Maca  erilhoot 
•ome  call  for  his  interpoatfjei^  csUmt  to 
check  the  deaeeat  of  the  haUooa  by  the 
Rfection  of  ballaat.  or  to  control  ila  asceat 
by  the  proportionate  discharge  of  gaa;  a 
process  by  which,  it  ia  aaaeoeaaary  to  o^ 
serve,  the  whole  power  of  the  bellooe^  how- 
ever greet  iu  dimension^  meat  ia  time  he 
exhausted,  and  sooner  or  Itter  teraiiaate  ita 
career  by  succumbing  to  the  lawa  eC  (crrea- 
trial  gravitation.  By  the  SMapiecoBtmaace 
of  a  rope  of  the  requiaite  magnitade  and 
extent,  trailing  on  the  ground  beaeath  (and 
if  over  the  sea,  with  a  sufficient  aoantity  of 
liquid  ballaat  contained  in  vessos  floating 
on  its  surfooe),  have  ell  theae  difficulties 
been  overoome,  and  all  the  Ceatursa  of  the 
art  completely  and  eiectoaUy  levcrasd. 
Harnessed  to  the  earth  or  oeean,  by  a  power 
too  great  for  her  to  resist,  it  ia  in  vaia  the 
balloon  endeavours  to  ebange  the  le>-cl  of 
her  onward  course ;  every  toot  she  would 
have  been  otherwise  compiled  to  add  to 
her  elevation  now  only  adda  to  her  vreigh^ 
by  her  endeavours  to  abstract  firoes  the 
earth  a  further  portion  of  that  rope  which 
is  dependent  upon  iU  snrfiice ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  foot  she  would  have  been 
inclined  to  descend,  had  she  been  at  liberty 
as  heretofore,  now  only  abstracts  from  the 
weight  which  draws  her  downward,  by 
throwing  on  the  earth  the  labour  of  aup- 
porting  an  additicmal  portion  of  the  guid*- 
ropei,  which  she  would  otherwise  have  bad 

X  Mr.  Green  afterwards  gave  notice  af 
his  intention,  at  no  distant  day.  of  rrossiug 
from  the  American  continent  to  Europe^ 
by  taking  advaatage.o(  the  pmvaleut  weat- 
eriy  winds  at  eercain  seasons:  but  this 
feat  remains  unaccomplished. 
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to  sutudn  without  relief.    Limited  to  one 
vnalterable  plane,  all  the  fluctuations  abore 
mentioned,  whereby  her  irreparable  stock  of 
power  became  subjected  to  incessant  waste, 
have  thus  completely  been  avoided,   and 
{  not  only  her  ascensive  Ibrce  maintained  in 
<  its  full  vigour  throughout  a  period  deter- 
,  minable  solely  by  her  own  imperfections, 
but  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, over  the  boundless  ocean,  vrithout 
a  landmark  in  the  densest  fog,  and  through- 
out the  darkest  night  the  exact  direction  of 
her  course,  as  well  as  the  very  rate  of  her 


progress  determined  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  most  infallible  results. 


Then 


feature  however  in  this  discovery,  is  the 
altered  aspect  under  which  it  enables  the 

j  aeronaut  to  regard  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  extension  it  bestows 

'  upon  the  hitherto  limited  sphnv  of  his 
relations.  The  ocean,  now  no  longer  the 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  aerial  vovager,  be- 
comes at  once  his  greatest  friena ;  and  in- 
stead of  opposing  bis  iin^press,  offers  him 
advantages  more  certain  and  efficacious 
than  even  the  earth  itself,  with  all  its  pre- 
sumed security,  is  calculated  to  contribute. 
Such  then  was  the  actual  state  of  aerosta- 
tion when  Mr.  Bobert  Hollond,  a  gentleman 
vHio  had  long  cultivated  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  resolved  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  display,  and  une- 

Sjvocal  determination  of  the  merits  of 
ese  discoveries,  by  undertaking  at  his 
own  expense  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  under 
the  gmdance  of  Mr.  Green  (in  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  include  me),  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  intention  of  starting 
from  London  and  proceeding  (in  whatever 
direction  the  winds  at  that  time  prevailing 
might  happen  to  convey  us),  to  such  a  dis- 
tance as  virottld  suffice  to  answer  the  ends 
forwhif*-  '* '-"-  ■*— '-pi- 
ed. Ac  rs. 
Oye  an  led 
the  use  nd 
of  theii  he 


R 


of  depi 

7i\  IS  on 

havinc  or, 

everythi  by 

one  o'c  one 

day.    T rw-. «» 

exhibited  previous  to  the  ascent,  was  no 
less  interesting  than  strange.  Provisions, 
which  had  been  calculated  for  a  fortnight's 
eonsnmptiou  in  case  of  emergency ;  ballast 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  ton  in  weight, 
disposed  in  bags  of  different  sises,  duly 
registered  and  marked,  together  with  an 
unusual  supply  of  cordage,  implements, 
and  other  accessories  to  an  aerial  excursion, 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  car;  while  all 
around  the  hoop  and  elsewhere  appended, 
hung  cloaks,  carpet-bags,  barrels  of  wood 
and  copper,  coffee-warmer,  barometers,  tele- 
scopes, lamps,  wine  jars  and  spirit  flasks, 
with  many  other  articles,  designed  to  serve 
the  purpoees  of  a  voyi^  to  regions  where, 
once  forgotten,   nothing  couM  be  again 


supplied.  Among  the  other  matters  with 
which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide ourselves,  were  passports  directed  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  specifying  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  voyage,  and  entitling 
us  to  exemption  from  the  usual  formalities 
of  office.  Thus  prepared,  and  duly  accou- 
tred, at  half-past  one  o'clock  the  balloon 
was  dismissed  from  the  ground,  and  rising 
gently  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
breexe,  bore  speedily  away  towards  the 
south-east,  traversins  in  her  course  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Kent,  and  passing  in 
succession  nearly  over  the  towns  of  Eltliam, 
Bromley,  Footscray,  and  others,  whose  va- 
riM^tea  outlines  beautifully  diversified  the 
rich  landscape  that  lay  beneath  us.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine  for  the  time 
of  year;  a  few  light  clouds  alone  floated  in 
the  sky*  *nd  at  least  as  useful  as  orna- 
mental, served  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
different  currents  at  different  altitudes:  an 
information  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after, we  were  enabled  to  avail  ourselves 
with  much  effect.  Continuing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  at  forty  eijcht  minutes 
past  two  we  crossed  the  Medway,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Rochester,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  were  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
the  lofty  towers  of  its  cathedral  bearing 
distant  about  two  miles,  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. In  a  few  minutes  after  we  obtain- 
ed our  first  view  of  the  sea,  brightening 
under  the  last  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  and 
occupying  the  extreme  verge  of  Uie  horison, 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  now 
rapidly  advancing.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
our  voyage  that  the  first  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  showing  how  far  it  was  possible 
for  the  skilful  and  experienced  aeronaut  to 
influence  the  course  of  his  aerial  vessel,  bv 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
circumstances  frequently  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. Shortly  after  we  bad  lost  sight  of 
the  city  of  Canterbury  a  considerable  devia- 
tion appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  our  route.  Instead  of  pursuing 
our  former  line  of  south  by  east,  which  was 
that  of  the  upper  current,  by  means  of 
which  we  had  lutherto  advanced,  it  became 
apparent  that  we  were  now  rapidly  bearing 
away  upon  one  which  tended  considerably 
to  the  northward,  and  which,  had  we  con- 
tinned  to  remain  within  the  limiu  of  its 
influence,  would  have  shortlv  brought  us  to 
aea,  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Foreland. 
As  it  had  all  along  been  an  object  to  pro- 
ceed as  near  to  Paris  as  circumstances 
would  permit,*  we  resolved  to  recover  as 
soon  as  possible  the  advantages  which  a 
superior  current  had  hitherto  afforded  us, 
and  accordingly  ro|M  to  resume  a  station 

*  The  proprietors  of  the  balloon  having 
contemplated  making  an  ascent  from  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Hollond  bi&ving  undertaken  to 
transfer  the  balloon  thither,  it  became  a 
consideration  with  us  not  to  increase  our 
distance  from  that  capital  more  than  was 
consistent  with  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
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apon  our  prerious  level.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  manceuTre,  or  the 
success  with  which  the  balloon  acknow- 
ledged  the  influence  of  her  former  associate. 
Bcwcely  had  the  superfluous  burden  been 
discharged  proportioned  to  the  effect  re- 
(luired,  when  slowly  she  arose,  and  sweep- 
ing nii0(!*tically  round  the  horizon,  obedient 
to  the  double  impulse  of  her  increasing 
elevation  and  the  gnradual  chan^  of  cur- 
rent, brought  us  successively  in  sight  of  all 
those  objects  which  we  had  shortly  before 
left  retiring  behind  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
placed  us  almost  vertically  over  the  castle 
of  Dover,  in  the  exact  direction  of  crossing 
the  straits  between  that  town  and  Calais, 
where  it  is  confined  within  its  narrowest 
limits.  It  was  fortj-eight  minutes  past 
four  when  the  first  hne  of  waves  breaking 
on  the  beach  appeared  beneath  u^  and  we 
might  be  said  to  have  fairly  quitted  the 
shores  of  our  native  soil,  and  entered  upon 
the  hitherto  dreaded  regions  of  the  sea.  It 
would  be  impossible  not  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  at  this 
particular  moment  of  our  voyage ;  the  more 
especially  as  the  approaching  shades  of 
night  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  be  the  last  in  which  earth  would 
form  a  prominent  feature,  that  we  might 
expect  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  Behind  us,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast,  its  white  cliffs  melting  into  obscurity, 
api>eared  sparkling  with  the  scattered  lights, 
which  every  moment  augnnented,  among 
which  the  light-house  at  Dover  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  beacon  whereby  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  our  course.  On  either  side 
below  us  the  interminable  ocean  spread  its 
complicated  tissue  of  waves  without  inter- 
ruption or  curtailment,  except  what  arose 
firom  the  impending  darkness,  and  the  limit- 
ed extent  of  our  own  perceptions ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  dense  barrier  of  clouds 
rising  from  the  ocean  like  a  solid  wall  fan- 
tastically surmounted,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  with  a  gigautic  representation  of 
parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and  bas- 
tions, and  other  features  of  mural  fortifica- 
tions, appeared  as  if  designed  to  bar  our 
ftirther  progress,  and  completely  obstructed 
all  view  of  the  shores,  towards  which  we 
were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  entered  within  iu 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while  became  in- 
volved  in  the  double  obscurity  of  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  and  of  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  night.  Not  a  sound  now  reached 
our  ears;  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon 
the  British  shores  had  already  died  away 
in  silence,  and  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
terrestrial  antation  our  present  position 
had  effectually  excluded  us.  In  thw  situa- 
tion, we  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
oontrivances,  the  merits  of  Which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  was  one  of  the  main 
objeeU  of  our  expedition  to  ascertain ;  and 
consequently,  to  provide  against  the  loss  of 
power  by  the  increase  of  weight  proceeding 
from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  on  the  approach  of 


night,  we  commenced  lowering  the  copper 
vessels  which  we  had  provided  for  the  occ»- 
sion.  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  oomi^eted 
our  design,  and  were  patiently  awaiting  the 
descent  we  had  anticipated,  when  the  faint 
sound  of  the  waves  beating  against  the 
shore  again  returned  upon  our  ears,  and 
awakened  our  attention.  The  first  impres- 
sion which  this  event  was  calculated  to 
convey,  was  that  the  wind  had  changed, 
and  that  we  were  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
the  shores  we  had  so  shortly  before  aban- 
doned. A  glance  or  two,  however,  served 
to  show  us  the  fallacy  of  this  impression ; 
the  well-known  lighu  of  Calais  and  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  were  already  glitterinK 
beneath  us ;  the  barrier  of  clouds  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  starting  up  so 
abruptly  in  our  path,  as  abruptly  termi- 
nated; and  the  whole  adjacent  coast  of 
France,  variegated  with  lights,  and  ripe 
with  aU  the  nocturnal  si|nis  of  population, 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view.  We  bad,  in 
fact,  crossed  the  sea;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  about  one  hour,  from  the  time  we 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  were 
floating  tranquillv,  though  ra^ndly,  above 
those  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  It  was 
exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five  when  we  had 
thoroughly  completed  this  trujet ;  the  point 
at  which  we  first  crossed  the  French  shoce 
bearing  distant  about  two  nules  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  body  of  the  lights  of 
Calais,  our  altitude  at  the  time  being  some- 
what  about  three  thousand  feet  alM>ve  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  it  was  now  perfectly 
dark  we  lowered  a  Bengal  li^bt,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cord,  in  order  to  sirnify  our  pre- 
sence to  the  inhabitants  Imow;  shortly 
after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
beating  of  drums,  but  whether  on  our  ac- 
count, or  merely  in  performance  of  the 
usual  routine  of  military  duty,  we  were  not 
at  the  time  exactly  able  to  determine. 
Before  dismissing  the  sea,  a  word  or  two 
seems  required  to  counteract  a  vague  and 
incorrect  impression  regarding  its  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  buoyancy  of  the  oaUoon, 
arising  from  the  difBculties  experienced  by 
Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  in  their  pas- 
sage of  the  same  straits  in  the  year  178S, 
and  the  apparently  imacoountable  remotion 
of  their  difficulties  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  coast.  80  manjr,  how- 
ever, are  the  circumstances  vrithin  the 
range  of  aeronautical  experience  to  which, 
without  intruding  upon  the  manreUona,  or 
calling  new  affimties  into  existence,  these 
effects  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed,  that 
the  actual  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  to 
which  of  them  they  are  most  likely  to  hisve 
owed  their  origin ;  of  these  the  increase  of 


weight  by  the  deposition  of  humidity  on 
the  surface  of  the  balloon,  occasioned  by 
the  colder  atmosphere  through  which  the 


flrst  part  of  their  journey  had  to  be  pursaed, 
and  the  subseouent  evaporation  of  the  same 
by  the  rise  or  temperature  to  which  they 
necessarily  became  subjected  as  soon  as 
they  came  within  the  calorific  influence  of 
the  land,  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  that  cxuted  in  the  bnoy- 
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ancy  of  the  balloon  daring  the  different 
stages  of  it«  proipresi.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anjr  humidity  whereby  the  actual 
weight  of  the  balloon  could  have  been  in- 
creased,  the  mere  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture by  condensing  its  gaseous  contents; 
and  their  subsequent  rarefaction  by  the 
altered  temperature  they  were  sure  to  en- 
counter when  they  reached  the  opposite 
coast,  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for 
much  greater  effects  than  even  those  to 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  apply.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned  certainly  no  such 
uncommon  impression  was  observable,  nor 
did  we  experience  any  diminution  of  ascen- 
si ve  power  in  our  transit  across  the  sea,  be- 
yond what  we  should  have  expected  under 
similar  circumstances  over  a  similar  extent 
of  land.  The  night  having  now  completely 
closed  in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assistance 
from  the  moon  to  iiacuiute  our  researches, 
it  was  only  by  means  of  the  lights  which 
either  singly  or  in  masses  appeared  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  that  we  could  hope 
to  take  any  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  were  traversing,  or  form  any 
opinion  of  the  towns  or  villages  which  were 
continually  becoming  subjected  to  our  view. 
The  scene  itself  was  one  which  exceeds 
description.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's 
surface,  for  many  and  manv  a  leagpie  around, 
as  fkr  and  further  than  tne  eye  distinctly 
eould  embrace^  seemed  absolutely  teeming 
with  the  scattoed  flres  of  a  watchful  popu- 
lation, and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle 
below  that  almost  rivalled  in  bnlliancy  the 
remoter  lustre  of  the  concave  firmament 
above.  Incessantly  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  night,  ere  the  vigilant  inha- 
bitants had  finallT  retired  to  rest,  large 
sources  of  light,  betokening  the  presence 
of  some  more  extensive  community,  would 
appear  just  looming  above  the  distant  hori- 
son  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vancing bearing  at  first  no  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  effect  produced  by  some  vast 
conflagration,  when  seen  from  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  preclude  the  minute  investiga- 
tion of  its  details.  By  degrees,  as  we  drew 
nigh,  this  confused  mass  of  illumination 
would  appear  to  increase  in  intensity,  ex- 
tending Itself  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  assuming  a  custincter  form  and 
a  more  imposing  appearance,  until  at  length, 
having  attained  a  position  from  whence  we 
could  more  immediately  direct  our  view,  it 
vrould  gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  paru, 
and  shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading 
into  squares,  present  us  with  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  town,  diminished  only  in 
use,  according  to  the  elevation  from  which 
we  happened  at  the  time  to  observe  it.  It 
would  be  very  diflicult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  stupendous  effect 
which  such  an  exhibition,  under  all  its  con- 
comitant peculiarities,  was  calculated  to 
create.  That  we  were,  by  such  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  amid  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
skies,  in  the  dead  of  night,  uoknovni  and 
unnoticed,  secretly  and  silently  reviewing 
kingdoms,  exploring  territories,  and  sur 


veying  cities,  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
scarcdy  to  afford  time  for  criticism  ur  con- 
jecture, was  in  itself  a  consideration  aufii- 
cient  to  grive  sublimity  to  far  less  interest- 
ing scenes  than  those  which  formed  the 
snbject  of  our  present  contemplations.  If 
to  Uiis  be  added  the  uncertainty  that  from 
henceforward  began  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  our  course — an  uncertainty  that  every 
moment  increased  as  we  proceeded  deeper 
into  the  shades  of  night,  and  became 
further  removed  from  those  landmarks  to 
which  we  might  have  referred  in  aid  of  our 
conjectures,  clothing  everything  with  the 
dark  mantle  of  mystery,  and  leaving  us  in 
doubt  more  perplexing  even  than  ignorance 
as  to  where  we  were,  whither  we  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  what  were  the  objects  that  so 
much  attracted  our  attention — some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of 
our  situation  and  of  the  impressions  to 
which  it  naturallv  gave  rise.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  under  the  influence  of  these  sen- 
timents, did  we  traverse  with  rapid  strides 
a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  embracing  within  our 
horison  an  immense  succession  of  towns 
and  villages,  whereof  those  which  occurred 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the 
presence  of  their  artificial  illumination 
alone  enabled  us  to  distinguish.  Among 
these  latter,  one  in  particiuar,  both  from 
its  own  superior  attractions,  the  length  of 
time  it  continued  within  our  view,  and  the 
uninterrupted  prospect  which  our  position 
directly  above  it  enabled  us  to  command, 
captivated  our  attention  and  elicited  con- 
stant expressions  of  mingled  admiration 
and  surprise.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  which  actually  appeared  to  blase 
with  the  innumerable  fires  wherewith  it 
was  studded  in  every  direction  to  the  f\ill 
extent  of  all  our  visible  horison,  it  seemed 
to  offer  in  itself,  and  at  one  glance,  an 
epitome  of  all  those  charms  which  we  had 
been  previously  observing  in  detail.  The 
perfect  correctness  with  which  every  line  of 
street  was  marked  out  by  its  particular  line 
of  fires;  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  city,  the 
theatres  and  sijuares,  the  markets  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  larger  and  more  irregular  accumulation 
<^  lights,  added  to  the  faint  murmur  of  a 
busy  population  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the  avocations 
of  gain,  all  together  combined  to  form  a 
picture  which  for  singularity  and  effect 
certainly  could  never  have  been  before 
conceived.  This  was  the  city  ofL  Liege, 
remarkable  firom  the  extensive  iron-works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood, 
occasioned  the  peculiar  appearance  already 
described,  and  at  the  time  led  to  that  con- 
jectuie,  concerning  iu  identity,  the  truth 
of  which  a  subsequent  inquiry  enabled 
us  to  confirm.  This  was  the  last  spectacle 
of  the  kind  which  we  were  destined  to  en- 
joy. Scarcely  had  we  completely  cleared 
the  town  and  the  fiery  region  in  which  it 
was  embosomed,  ere  an  unbroken  obscurity, 
more  profound  than  any  we  had  yet  expe- 
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neaced,  involTed  at  in  itt  foldt,  aad*  effSoe- 
tuall^  excluded  evcrr  tenettrial  oi^t  from 
our  view.  It  wtt  now  put  midnight,  and 
the  world  and  iu  inhabitants  had  finally 
committed  themtelvet  to  repote.  ETcry 
lifrht  wat  eztingoithed,  and  every  touua 
hiithed  into  tilenoe ;  even  the  cheerful 
tonet  of  the  vigilant  watch-dog,  which  had 
frcf^uently  contributed  to  enliven  our  course 
dnnng  the  previoot  portion  of  the  night, 
had  now  ceased;  and  darkuett  and  tran- 
quillity  reigned  paramount  over  the  whole 
adjacent  turfiuse  of  the  globe  From  thit 
period  of  our  voyage  until  th»  dawning  of 
the  following  day,  the  record  of  our  adven- 
tures becomes  tinged  with  the  obteurity  of 
night.  The  face  of  nature  completely  ez< 
eluded  from  our  view,  except  when  circum- 
stancet  occaiionally  brought  ut  into  nearer 
contact  with  the  earth,  all  oar  obtervationa 
during  the  above  period  are  necetearily  con- 
fined to  a  register  of  incidents  and  lenia- 
tions  mingled  with  vague  coi^ecturet,  and 
clouded  with  the  mystery  wherewith  daric- 
aess  and  uncertainty  were  destined  to  in- 
volve so  large  a  portion  vi  the  remainder  <tf 
our  expedition.  The  moon,  to  which  we 
might  nave  looked  up  for  companionship 
and  assistance,  had  she  been  present,  wat 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  tky,  at  all  timet 
darker  when  viewed  from  an  elevation  than 
it  appeart  to  those  inhabiting  the  lower 
regions  of  earth,  seemed  almost  black  with 
the  intensity  of  night;  while,  by  contrast  no 
doubt,  and  the  retnotion  of  intervening  va- 
pours, the  stars,  redoubled  in  their  lustre, 
shone  like  sparics  of  the  whitest  silver  scat* 
tered  upon  the  jetty  dome  around  ut.    Oc- 


casionally faint  flashes  of  lightning,  pro> 
eeeding  chiefly  from  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, would  for  an  instant  illuminate  the 


horison,  and  after  disclosing  a  transient 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  suddenly 
subside,  leaving  us  involved  in  more  than 
our  original  obscurity.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  exceed  the  density  of  night  which 
prevailed  during  this  particular  period  of 
the  voyage.  Not  a  single  object  of  terret> 
trial  nature  could  anywhere  be  distinguish- 
ed; an  unfathomable  abysa  of  "darknesa 
visible"  seemed  to  encompass  ut  on  every 
tide;  and  at  we  looked  forward  into  itt 
black  obscurity  in  tbe  direction  in  which  VB 
were  proceeding,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  we  were  cleaving  oar  way 
through  an  interminable  mast  of  black  mar- 
ble in  which  we  were  imbedded,  and  which, 
tolid  a  few  inchea  before  at,  teemed  to 
toften  at  we  approached,  in  order  to  admit 
nt  still  farther  within  the  precincts  of  itt 
cold  and  dutky  endotnre.  Even  the  Ughtt 
which  at  timet  we  lowered  from  the  car, 
instead  of  dispelling,  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  intensity  o?  the  surrounding  dark- 
nets,  and  as  they  descended  deeper  into  its 
froxen  bosom,  appeared  absolutely  to  melt 
their  way  onwara  by  means  of  the  heat 


which  they  generated  in  their  courte.  The 
cold,  during  this  part  of  the  night  especially, 
was  certainly  intense,  as  could  be  perceived 
not  lest  ttom  the  indicationt  of  the  ther- 
mometer (ranging  variontly  ttom  within  a 


few  degreet  below  to  the  point  of -wp 
lation),  than  fhim  the  effecta  which  St  pio. 
doeed  upon  the  different  liqnort  -whceewidi 
we  were  provided.  The  water,  coAee,  ani. 
of  coarte,  theoil  'iioorteveral vetaelt,  wcte 
completdy  froien;  and  it  wat  cn\j  by  the 
actual  Implication  of  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
that  we  were  enabled  to  proenre  a  aaffl- 
dency  of  the  latter  to  tnmily  oar  wtottt 
daring  the  long  term  of  dvanetB  to  which 
we  were  about  to  he  tubjeoted.  Strabge, 
however,  aa  it  may  appear,  while  all  atooad 
bore  tadi  onequivoeal  tettimony  to  the 
teverity  of  the  cold,  the  effecu  pradaeed 
npon  our  pertont,  ondefiNided  at  uiey  were 
by  any  extraordinary  precautiont,  were  by 
BO  meant  oommenturate  to  the  eauae^  nor 
audi  at  even  under  ordinary  cinnunttaneet 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  to  eaoount  w. 
The  reaton  to  which  may  be  attribated  thit 
uaotoal  exemption  from  the  ctmaeqaencct 
of  a  bw  temperatore^  it  the  abtence  of  all 
earrent  of  air,  the  natural  retntt  of  asw 
titaation,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  charao- 
terittict  of  aerial  navigatioB.  To  thit  hi- 
tentity  of  cold,  preceded  hy  a  long  avb- 
jeetion  to  the  action  of  a  hnasid  atmosphere, 
while  floating  at  a  lower  elevation,  it  lika> 
vrite  to  be  attributed  Uie  occurrence  of  aa 
inddent  whieh,  ftv  the  imprrttion  it  it 
calculated  to  produce  npon  the  minda  of 
those  who  experience  it  for  the  fixtt  timc^ 
and  in  ignorance  of  itt  caute,  meritt  par* 
ticnlarly  to  be  noticed.  It  was  about  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  ballotm, 
kavhag  gained  a  sudden  acoettion  of  power, 
ovring  to  a  ditcharge  of  ballatt,  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  minutet  before,  while 
navigating  too  near  the  earth  to  be  eoB> 
tidered  perfieetly  tafe  in  a  country,  wkh  the 
main  featuret  of  which  we  were  totally  on. 
acquainted,  began  to  rite  with  oontidoable 
rapidity,  and  ere  we  had  taken  tlie  cuatom- 
ary  meant  to  dieck  her  ateent,  had  already 
attained  an  elevation  of  npwardt  of  twdwe 
thontand  fieet.  At  thit  moment,  while  aH 
around  it  impenetrable  darknets  and  stilL 
nest,  and  darknett  mott  profound,  an  on* 
utual  explotion  iasaet  ttom  the  machioa 
above,  followed  instanuneontly  by  a  violent 
rattling  of  the  tilk,  and.  all  the  tignt  which 
may  be  tupposed  to  accompany  the  battt< 
ing  of  the  balloon,  in  a  region  where  notluBg 
but  ittdf  exitts  to  give  occtsion  to  tuch 
awful  and  unnatural  disturbance.  In  the 
same  instant,  tlie  car,  at  if  tuddenly  de- 
tached fVom  itt  hold,  becoiuet  tubjected  to 
a  violent  concutsion,  and  tppeart  at  once 
to  be  in  the  act  of  sinking  with  all  ita  con- 
tentt  into  the  dark  abyts  belnw  A  tecxmd 
and  a  third  explotion  follow  in  quick  tue- 
cettion,  accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  tame  attounding  effectt ;  leaving  not  a 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  unoontcioat 
voyager  of  the  fate  which  nothing  now  ap- 


p^ut  capable  of  averting.    In  a        

after  all  it  tranquil  and  secure ;  the  balloon 
has  recovered  her  usual  form  and  stillnett, 
and  nothing  appeart  to  detignate  the  on- 
natural  agiution  to  whieh  the  hat  been  so 
lately  and  unaccountably  subjected.  The 
occurrence  of  this  phei 
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atrangtitmar  appear,  is,  nevertheleu,  nit- 
MptiUe  of  the  UBiple«t  reiohitiou,  and  cob- 
■iato  m  the  teodeiier  to  enlargement  firom 
lemotidii  of  preuure  which  the  balloon  ez- 
perieBces  in  rising  fipom  a  low  to  a  higher 
position  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  resist- 
•Bce  ttt  this  otiargemeBt  occadoned  hj  the 
net^work  inerioaBly  satarated  with  mois- 
taie^  and  snbseanentlr  congealed  into  the 
dlipticfl  form  which  the  dependent  weight 
of  the  car  obliges  it  to  assom^  whenever 
the  riuunken  capacity  of  the  sphere  it  en- 
compaMcs  will  admit  of  its  longitudinal 
disteBsapn.  As  this  resisUnce  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  non-eloBtie  medium 
(the  toe)  which  has  boand  the  meshes  of 
the  BCt-work  in  their  contracted  form,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liberation  occasioned  by 
their  diamptnre  will  not  take  place  until 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  b«lloon  has 
reached  a  certain  amount ;  when  tuddenly 
that  liberation  is  aeeom|dished,  attended  by 
those  collateral  eflfects  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  describe.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  descent  of  the  car  in  the  above 
represeatation  is  evidently  a  false  one;  the 
ear,  so  far  ftom.  sinking,v  actually  springs 
np;  it  is  the  nnezpectedness  of  such  a 
Bkovement,  and  iu  apparent  inconsistency 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  occasions 
the  delusion,  the  reality  of  which  the  oon- 
eomitant  chrcumsUnces  essentiallv  tend  to 
coaflnn.  Sevend  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  we  had  approached  so 
near  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, imperfectly,  it  is  true,  some  of  iu 
most  prominent  features,  and  to  obtain 
some  faint  idea  (tf  the  nature  of  the  ground 
beneath  us.  At  these  times  we  appeared 
to  be  traversing  large  tracts  of  country  par* 
tially  covered  with  snow,  diversified  with 
forests,  and  intersected  occasionally  with 
rivers,  of  whiefa  the  Mensc,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  Bhine,  towards 
the  conclusion,  formed,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  the  principal  objects,  both  of  our 
admiration  and  of  our  conjectures.  Large 
masses  of  fleecy  clouds  would  at  times  like- 
wise occupy  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, intercepting  our  view  as  we  de- 
scended, and  for  a  while  learing  us  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  not  a  contintiation  of 
those  snowy  districts  which  we  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  remark.  Prom  out  of  this 
mass  of  vapours,  more  than  onee  during  the 
night  our  ears  became  assailed  with  sounds 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
rushing  of  vraters  in  enormous  volumes,  or 
the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  some  exten- 
sive line  of  coast,  that  it  required  all  our 
powers  of  reasoning,  aided  by  the  certain 
knowledge  we  had  of  the  direction  we  were 
pursuing  to  remove  the  conriction  that  we 
were  approaching  the  precincts  of  the  sea. 
and  transported  by  the  windH,  were  either 
thrown  back  upon  the  shores  of  the  German 
ocean,  or  abont  to  enter  upon  the  remoter 
limits  of  the  Baltic.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  coi^eotures  to  which 
this  phenomenon  gave  rise,  or  the  various 
manners  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain its  occurrence.    Among  them  those 


which  seemed  to  obtain  the  greatest  credit, 
were  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  some 
vast  forest,  agiuted  by  the  winds ;  some 
rapid  river  rushing  impetuously  over  a 
broken  and  precipitous  channel :  or  finally, 
that  the  misty  vapours  themselves,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  their  watery  particles,  or 
their  precipitated  deposition  upon  the  ir- 
reguhur  surface  of  the  earth  beneath,  had 
occasioned  the  murmnn  which  multiplied 
throughout  so  large  a  space,  came  to  our 
ears  in  the  formidable  accents  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded.  According  as  the  day 
drew  nigh  these  appearances  vanished,  with 
much  of-the  doubts  to  which  they  had  given 
rise.  Instead  of  the  unbroken  outline  of 
the  sea,  an  irregular  surface  of  cultivated 
country  began  gradually  to  display  itself; 
in  the  midst  tA  wliich  the  mi^eBt>c  river  we 
had  noticed  for  some  time  back,  appeared 
diriding  the  prospect,  and  losing  itself  in  op- 
posite directions  amid  the  vapoun  that  still 
dung  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or  settled 
in  the  valleys  that  lay  between  them. 
Across  this  river  we  now  directed  our 
coune,  and  shortly  after  lost  sight  of  it  en- 
tirely behind  the  gently  swelling  eminences 
by  which  it  was  bordered  on  both  sides. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock,*  during  an  ascent 
which  occurred  shortlv  after  we  had  cross- 
ed this  river,  that  the  balloon  having  reach- 
ed a  considerable  elevation,  showed  us  our 
fint  new  of  the  sun,  and  gladdened  us  with 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  approach  of  day. 
Powerfol,  indeed,  must  be  the  pen  which 
could  hope  to  do  justice  to  a  scene  like  that 
which  here  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  prospect — the 
boundless  variety  it  embraced— the  une- 
qualled grandeur  of  the  objects  it  display- 
ed— the  singular  novelty  of  the  manner 
under  which  they  were  beheld—  and  the 
striking  contrast  they  afforded  to  that  situ- 
ation and  those  scenes  to  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  lately  been  confined,  are  effects 
and  ciroumstances  which  no  description  is 
capable  of  representing  in  the  light  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Better  by  far  to  leave  it  to  a 
fertile  imagination  to  fill  in  the  feint  out- 
lines of  a  rough  and  unfinished  sketch,  than, 
by  a  lame  and  imperfect  colouring,  run  the 
risk  of  marring  a  prospect  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  has  ceriainly  no  pa- 
rallel in  all  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures of  nature.  This  splendid  spectacle, 
however,  we  were  not  lon^  destined  to  en- 
joy; a  rapid  descent,  which  shortly  after 

*  The  time  referred  to  here  and  else- 
where throughout  this  narrative,  is  that  of 
Greenwich.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
vovage,  a  difference,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-four  minutes,  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  times  indicated  at  its  two  ex- 
tremes ;  the  chronometen  of  Weilberg  be- 
ing so  much  in  advance  of  those  of  London. 
This  difference  was  occasioned  by  the  east- 
eriy  direction  of  our  course,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  latitude  to  the  extent  of  eight  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes  between  the  two 
places. 
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eoMied,  for  a  wbile  concealed  it  from  our 
view,  and  once  more  consigned  ua  to  the 
shades  of  night,  which  stiiu  continued  to 
reign  nnbroken  throughout  the  lower  re- 
gion of  the  air.  Again  we  rose  within  reach 
of  this  deliirhthil  prosi>ect :  and  again  did 
we  lose  sipnt  of  it  amid  the  Tapours  and 
obscurity  that  accompanied  our  descent; 
nor  was  it  till  we  had  tiiree  times  made  the 
sun  rise,  and  twice  beheld  it  set,  that  we 
could  fairljr  consider  it  established  above 
the  horixon,  and  daylight  complete  upon  the 
plane  of  the  earth  beneath  us.  Prom  this 
time  forward  all  our  observation  was  princi* 
pally  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  iu  adaptation  to  the  descent  which  we 
had  now  resolved  to  effect,  the  first  fitting 
opportunity.  To  this  step,  the  uncertainty 
in  which  we  necessarily  were,  with  respect 
to  the  exact  position  we  occupied,  owing  to 
our  ijporance  of  the  dittanee  we  had  come, 
especially  determined  us.  For  a  long  time 
past,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  so  nn> 
like  any  with  which  we  were  acouainted, 
had  led  us  to  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to 


whether  we  had  not  already  passed  the  li- 
miu  of  that  oart  of  Europe  where  we  mi_ 
expect  to  find  the  accommodation  and  con< 


DDight 


which  our  own  comfort,  and  the 
safety  of  the  balloon,  imperatively  demand- 
ed.  This  opinion,  the  laige  tracts  of  snow 
over  which  we  had  passed,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  all  we  had  hitherto  pictured  to 
ourselves  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Poland, 
or  the  barren  and  inhospitable  steppes  of 
Eussia,  considerably  tended  to  confirm ; 
and  as  the  region  we  were  immediatelv  ap- 
proaching seemed  to  offer  advantages  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  could  not 
always  hope  to  command,  we  resolved  not 
to  IcNM  the  occasion  it  so  opportunely  ap- 
peared to  have  afibrded  us.  As  soon  as  we 
nad  come  to  this  determination,  all  prepara- 
tions were  speedily  commenced  for  the  de- 
scent; the  guide-rope  was  hauled  in  (an 
operation  of  much  labour,  owing  to  the  bad 
construction  and  imperfect  action  of  the 
windlass) ;  the  grapnel  and  cable  lowered, 
and  everything  got  readv,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  and  fittest 
opportunitjr  that  might  occur.  To  this  in- 
tent, likewise,  we  quitted  our  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  sought  a  more  humble  and  appro- 
priate level,  along  which  we  continued  to 
range  for  some  time,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  yet  early  hour  ot  the  day  de- 
terring us  from  completing  the  descent,  in 
the  fear  of  not  obtaining  tnat  read^  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  wliich  it  is  al- 
wiqrs  the  main  object  of  the  aeronaut,  if 
possible,  to  secure.  As  the  mists  of  the 
night  beean  to  clear  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  sou,  we  were  delighted  to  perceive  a 
country  intersected  with  roads,  dotted  with 
villages,  and  enlivened  with  all  the  signs  of 
an  abundant  and  industrious  population. 
One  or  two  towns,  likewise,  of  superior  pre- 
tensions, were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  giving 
promise  of  accommodation  and  advanta^s 
which,  in  our  present  emergencies,  and  un- 
der our  present  convictions,  were  not  to  be 


neglected.  Acoordin^y,  having  intcbed 
upon  the  ipot  most  proper  for  the  purpose, 
the  valve  was  opened,  and  we  eomroenced 
our  descent.  The  place  so  selected  was  a 
small  grassy  vale,  of  aboot  a  ouarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  embosomed  in  hills,  whose 
sides  and  summits  were  completely  enve- 
loped with  trees.  Beyond  this,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  lay  another  valley  of  the  same 
description,  the  only  one  risible  for  many 
miles,  where  we  could  conveniently  effect 
our  landing ;  an  endless  succession  of  forest 
scenery  completing  the  landscape  in  the  di< 
■      inwhici         •      •«  ^--- 


;h  we  should  have  to  proceed. 
Into  the  former  of  these  we  now  precipi- 
tated our  descent,  with  the  design  of  alight* 
ing.  if  possible,  in  the  centre,  clear  of  the 
woods  that  enclosed  it  on  all  sides.  In  these 
hopes,  we  were,  however,  disappointed ;  the 
wind  suddenly  increasing  as  we  approached 
the  ground,  so  much  accelerated  the  onward 
progress  d  the  balloon,  that  before  the 
grapnel  could  take  effectual  hold  of  the  sul 
we  had  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
and  sweeping  n^dly  over  the  poaud,  wa« 
bcnrne  close  against  the  wooded  declivity 
that  flanked  its  eastern  termination.  To 
discharge  n  snfidency  of  ballast  to  raise 
the  balloon  and  carry  her  dear  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  was  the  natural  remedy. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  to  this  operation 


here  again  presented  itsdf :  the  sand  which 
fomu  the  iMdlaat,  froien  during  the  night 
into  a  solid  block  of  stone,  ref^isea  to  quit  the 


bag  in  the  proportion  required ;  and  no  time 
remained  to  search  for  one  more  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Not  a  moment,  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  lost ;  the  valley  was  passed,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  covered  the  op- 
posing precipice,  were  already  within  a  few 
feet  of  tne  balloon ;  the  grapinel  continued 
to  drag,  and  no  chance  appoured  of  arrest- 
ing  her  progress  on«-ara.  In  this  emer- 
gency one  alternative  alone  remained,  and 
the  sack  itself,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty -six  pounds  in  weight,  were 
consigned  to  the  earth.  In  a  moment,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  so  large  portion  of  her 
burden,  had  sprung  up  above  lUOO  feet,  and 
clearing  the  mountain  at  a  bound,  was  soon 
in  nq>id  progress  to  the  realms  above.  To 
counteract  the  cnosequence  of  this  sudden 
accession  of  power,  and  avoid  being  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  second  valley,  wliich 
we  have  alreadv  described  as  the  onlv  other 
available  spot  nxr  ourdesccnt,  the  valve  was 
again  opened,  and  issue  given  to  a  large 
quantity  of  gas,  sufilcient,  as  was  calcu- 
lated, to  check  the  course  of  the  balloon  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  point  to 
which  all  our  views  were  now  directed.  A 
second  time,  however,  were  we  doomed  to 
be  di&appointed.  No  sooner  had  we  com- 
pleted this  manoeuvre,  than  by  another  ca- 
price of  nature,  the  wind  sudaieolv  abating, 
we  found  ourselves  at  once  becalmed,  and 
rapidly  descending  into  the  bosom  of  the 
woods  that  capped  the  summit,  and  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  intervening  eminences. 
From  this  dilemma  «'e  were  only  relieved 
bv  the  timely  disrharxe  of  a  further  portioa 
of  our  weight ;  not,  however,  before  the  ae- 
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time,  becBine  aware  that  we  were  in  the 
Grand  Dachy  of  Nassau,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Weilburg,  the 
nearest  where  we  could  expect  to  meet 
with  the  accommodation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  rendered  desirable. 
Thither,  therefore,  we  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, and  having  procured  a  cart  and  horses 
for  the  transporution  of  the  balloon,  we 
quitted  this,  to  us,  ever  memorable  spot,  and 
attended  hj  an  amasing  concourse  of  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex.  set  out  for 
Weilborg,  which  a  few  hours  enabled  us  to 
attain.  The  fame  of  our  adventure  had, 
however,  already  preceded  us.  On  our  ap- 
proach we  found  ourselves  greeted  with  ac- 
damations,  and  a  ready  welcome  and  ho- 
nourable attentions  awaited  our  arrival. 
All  the  resources  of  the  town  were  immedi- 
ately placed  at  our  disposal ;  the  use  of  the 
arcfadacal  mantee  was  tendered  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  balloon ;  and  sentries,  more 
indeed  as  a  guard  of  honour  than*  protec- 
tion, stationed  at  the  doors  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  place  of  its  reception.  *  * 
Thus  ended  an  expedition  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  extent  of  country  it  passed 
over,  the  time  wherein  it  was  performed,  or 
the  result  of  the  experiment  fur  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  undertaken,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source.  Starting 
from  Loudon  and  traversing  the  sea,  which 
mere  accident  alone  prevented  from  form- 
ing a  more  important  feature  in  our  route, 
in  the  short  space  of  eij^ hteen  hours  we  per- 
formed a  voyage  which,  including  only  those 
deviations  we  have  since  been  enabled  to 
ascertain,  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
an  extent  of  five  hundred  British  miles !" 
The  following  remark  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  contradict  a 
generally  received  opinion :— "  We  frequent- 
ly rose  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand feet— occasionally  higher.  At  no  time, 
however,  did  we  experience  the  $tigkte$t 
effect  upon  our  bodies,  proceeding  from  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nor,  from  what  my  own  observations,  and 
still  more  those  of  Mr.  Green  (whose  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  far  outweighs  that 
of  all  the  aeronautical  world  together), 
would  lead  me  to  assert,  do  I  believe  that 
any  such  effects  as  are  currently  attributed 
to  this  diminished  pressure,  have  any  exist- 
ence at  all ;  at  least,  at  any  elevation  to 
which  anv  person  has  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  arrive." 

PNEUMATOL'OGT.  the  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  spiritual 
substances. 

PNBUMOniA,  in  medicine,  inflamma- 
Uon  of  the  lungs ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Firrtxutf  and  order  PkUgmatim,  of 
Cnllen,  characterised  by  diflScult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain 
in  the  thorax. 

PNEUMON'ICS,  medicines  proper  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration 
is  affected. 

FiXA,  in  botany,  a  cenns  of  plants,  elass 
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celerated  descent  of  the  balloon  had  brought 
us  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  ground 
(about  120  feet),  and  almost  In  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wood.  Here,  for 
a  few  moments,  we  continued  to  hover; 
the  grapnel  struggling  vrith  the  topnuMt 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  grasping  and  re- 
linquishing its  hold  accordmg  to  the  vary- 
ing impulse  of  the  slight  vrind  that  prevailed 
at  our  elevation.  While  in  this  situation, 
we  perceived,  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
wood,  two  females,  the  first  inhabitants  we 
had  noticed,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  ab- 
solutely petrified  with  gating  upon  so  as- 
tounding an  apparition.  It  was  in  vain  we 
addressed  them  with  a  speaking-trumpet, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  male  population,  whieh  we  con- 
jectured could  not  be  far  off ;  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  proceeding  firom  such  an  alti- 
tude, and  invested  with  such  an  unearthly 
character,  only  augmented  their  astonish- 
ment and  added  to  their  fears:  they  fied 
incontinently,  and  without  waitin|;  farther 
parley  sought  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coverts.  After  continuing  for  a  few 
minutes  long^  in  these  straits,  we  at  length 
reached  the  confines  of  the  wood,  when,  re- 
solving not  to  be  again  baffled  in  our  designs 
by  the  treacherous  inconstancy  of  the  wind, 
the  valve  was  opened  to  its  fullest  dimen* 
aions,  and  the  grapnel  taking  hold  shortly 
iSter,  we  came  to  the  ground  with  consider- 
able, though  by  no  means  disagreeable  ra- 
pidity. As  soon  as  the  descent  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  power  of  the  balloon  suffi- 
dently  crippled  to  permit  one  of  the  party 
to  quit  the  car,  the  mhabitanu  who  hM  hi- 
therto stood  aloof,  regarding  our  matfceu- 
vres  from  behind  the  trees,  oegan  to  flock 
in  fitmi  all  quarters,  eyeing  at  flrstj  our 
mOTcments  with  consideraiole  suspicion, 
and  not  seldom  looking  up  in  the  direction 
firom  which  we  had  just  ahghted,  in  the  ex- 
pectation, no  doubt,  of  witnessing  a  repeti- 
tion of  this,  to  them,  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon. A  few  words  in  German,  however, 
served  to  dissipate  their  fears  and  secure 
their  services ;  when,  as  if  eager  by  present 
assiduity  to  make  amends  for  former  back- 
wardness, they  absolutely  seemed  to  contend 
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S  Trj«ii4rj«,  order  2  DigpuU.  The  species 
•re  mtwtljr  perenniaU,  and  eoiuut  of  vb< 
riou«  kiods  of  neadow-grau. 
I  POD,  the  pericarp,  capsule,  or  leed-vesad 
I  of  certain  plants.  It  is  a  word  in  popular 
use,  but  never  acientiflcally  applied. 

POUA'GBA,  in  medicine,  tbiat  species  of 
goui  which  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  at- 
tacking the  joints  of  the  foot,  particularly 
the  great  toe,  the  pain  of  which  m  described 
as  resembling  that  produced  by  hmns  a 
burning  coal  upon  the  toe.  When  tne  dis- 
ease is  violent,  the  whole  foot  is  so  sensi- 
tive, that  the  slightest  pressure  the  light- 
est  touch,  or  even  the  imitation  occasioned 
by  a  strong  draught  of  air,  causes  excm- 
cuLting  pain.  The  attacks  usually  recur 
once  a-year,  in  spring  or  autumn,  some- 
times twice,  and  even  oftener. 

FffiCILlTIC.  a  geological  terra  applied 
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Civen  to  a  poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose 
irth-day  odes,  and  other  poems  of  rcgoic- 
ing,  for  the  monarch  in  whose  service  he  is 
retained.  The  laureate's  post  in  England 
is  at  present  filled  by  Dr.  Southey,  and  the 
services  formerly  required  are  dispensed 
with.  The  first  mention  of  a  king's  poet 
in  England,  under  the  title  of  poet  laureate, 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Poeta 
Ifiureatut  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  universi- 
ties when  the  candidate  received  the  degrees 
in  grammar  (which  included  rhetoric  and 
versification).  The  last  instance  of  a  lan- 
reated  degree  at  Oxfbrd  occurs  in  1512. 
Ben  Jonsoo  was  court  poet  to  James  I.  and 
received  a  pension,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  title  of  laureate  formally  granted 
him.  Dryden  was  appointed  laureate  to 
Charles  iL,  and  afterwards  to  James  II., 
by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal.  Nahum 
Tate,  Kowe.  Eusden,  Gibber,  Wbiteliead, 
T.  WarloD,  Pye,  Southev,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson,  the  present  laureate,  have  been 
Dryden's  successors. 

PU'ETKV,  in  its  ordinarjr  accepUtion,  is 
the  art  of  expressing  sentiments  in  mea- 
sured language  according  to  certain  rules, 
harmony,  and  taste.  It  is  divided  into 
blank  verse  and  rhjrme,  and  denominated 
according  to  its  subject;  as  pastoral  for 
rural  objects;  elegiac  for  plaintive  pieces; 
lyrical,  or  ballad;  didactic,  or  instructive; 
satirical,  or  humorous;  and  dramatic,  or 
conversational.  But,  agreeably  with  the 
extensive  signification  of  its  Greek  origin 
(I  create),  poetry  assuredly  includes  eVery 
effusion,  every  creation  of  the  mind,  whe- 


ther expressed  by  the  pen,  the  penci],  <» 
the  reed.  In  all  cases,  poetry  has  the  same 
general  character:  that  of  an  appeal  to  the 
passions,  and  an  attempt  to  win  over  the 
bearer  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  whe- 
ther those  conceptions  be  just  or  other- 
wise. The  mfasof  poetr]r  and  versifying  are 
taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by  study ;  but 
this  force  and  elevation  of  thought,  which 
Horace  calls  something  divine,  and  which 
alone  makes  the  poetry  of  any  value,  must 
be  derived  from  nature.  In  Dr.  Chan- 
mug's  remarks  on  the  character  and  writ- 
ings of  Milton,  there  are  some  splendid  pas- 
sages on  the  "art  divine"  which  are  so  just 
and  forcible,  so  full  of  energy  and  beauty, 
that  we  are  glad  to  transcribe  them  for  the 
reader,  rather  than  attempt  of  ourselves  to 
delineate  "  the  language  of  the  imaginatioa 
and  the  passions."  This  admirable  writer 
says.  "In  an  intellectual  nature,  fhuned 
for  progress  and  tor  higher  modes  of  being, 
there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of 
original  and  ever-powing  thought;  and 
poetrv  is  the  form  in  whicn  these  energ;ies 
are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art  that  'it  makes  all 
things  new*  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct.  It  indeed  finds  iu  dements  in 
what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences  in  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind ;  out  it  combines 
and  blends  these  into  new  forma  and  ac- 
cording to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds 
of  nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  1^ 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests 
the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours 
of  the  outward  creation ;  describes  the  sur- 
rounding universe  in  the  colours  which  the 
passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind 
in  those  moments  of  repose  or  agitation,  of 
tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  ma- 
nifest its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and 
joyful  existence.    To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 

Krosaic  character,  the  mind  ma^  seem  law- 
iss  in  these  workings;  but  it  observes 
higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  Laws 
of  the  immortal  intellect;  it  is  trying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emo- 
tions which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendour, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created.  We  accordin^y  believe  that  poe- 
try. fSur  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  ex- 
altation. It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary 
life,  fpves  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  afil- 
nity  with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its 
legitimate  and  highest  efforts  it  has  the 
same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity ; 
that  is,  to  spiritualise  our  nature.  True,  po- 
etry has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice, 
the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but,  when  ge- 
nius thus  stoops,  it  dims  iU  tires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power;  and,  even  when 
poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  pf  pure  feeling,  touches 
of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happi- 
ness,   sympathies   with    suffering   virtue. 
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bunts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hoi- 
[owncss  of  the  world,  pasaaji^  tme  to  our 
moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral 
work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted 
spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is 
good.  Poetrj  has  a  natural  alliance  with 
our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and 
of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  ter- 
rible energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions; 
but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty 
nature,  which  are  ftill  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though 
shuddering  sympathy.  Its  g^reat  tendency 
and  purpose  is,  to  curry  the  mind  above  and 
bevond  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of 
ordinary  life;  to  lift  it  into  apnrer  element, 
and  to  oreathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
gt^emus  emotion.  It  reveals  to  ns  the 
lovelineM  of  nature,  brings  back  the  fVesh- 
Dcss  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unqoenehed  the 
enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time 
of  our  being,  refines  vouthful  love,  stren^h- 
ens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid 
delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  bein^,  and  through  the  brightness 
of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life, 
peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, and  builds  up  imagination  on  the 
ruins  of  wisdom.    That  there  is  a  wisdom 

rnst  which  poetry  wars— the  wisdom  of 
senses— which  makes  physical  comfort 
and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and 
wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not 
deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it 
redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthbom  prudence.  B  ut,  passing  over  this 
topic,  we  should  observe  that  the  complaint 
against  poetry  as  aboanding  in  illusion  and 
deception  is  in  the  main  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than 
in  many  histories  and  philesophie  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles 
of  the  sublimest  verities,  aud  its  dashes 
often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  In  poetry  the  letter  is  falsehood, 
but  uie  spint  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  tlie  boldest  fic- 
tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex- 
pected in  his  delineations  of  life;  for  the 
present  life,  wUch  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  ofiice  of  the  bard  to 
detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being. 
The  present  life  is  not  whoHy  prosaic,  pre> 
cise,  tame,  aud  finite.  To  the  gifted  eve  it 
abounds  in  the  poetic  The  affections  which  { 
spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  far  j 
into  fntarity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  pas- 
sions, which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  { 
almost  superhuman  energy;  the  innocent 
and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom, 
and  bnoyancy,  and  dazsUng  hopea  of  yonth ; 


the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when  it  first 
wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness 
too  va»  for  earth ;  woman,  with  her  ocauty, 
and  gtace,  and  gentleness,  and  fUlnesa  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her 
blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire ; — 
these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  frag^rance,  brings  to- 
gether its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs 
Its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys ;  and 
in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  hy  cares  for 
subsistence  and  physical  gratifications,  but 
admits,  in  ineaisures  which  may  be  indefi- 


nitelr  enlarged,   sentiments   and  delights 
ortny  of  a  higher  being." 
POl  NT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid, 


is  a  qnantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which 
is  indivisible.  Points  are  the  ends  or  extre- 
mities of  lines.  If  appoint  be  supposed  to 
be  moved  any  way,  it  vrill,  by  its  motion, 
describe  a  line.— Pomf,  in  astronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  a  certain  place  marked  in 
the  heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  im- 
portance in  astronomical  calculations.  The 
four  grand  points  or  divisions  of  the  hori- 
Eon,  vie.  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
are  called  the  cardinal  points.  The  zenith  j 
and  nadir  are  thevertical  points ;  the  points  ' 
where  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  are  called  the  nodes;  the 
points  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect are  called  the  rqninoetial  points  ;  that 
whence  the  sun  ascends  towards  the  north 
pole,  is  called  the  vernal  point;  and  that  by 
which  he  descends  to  the  south  pole,  the 
autumnal  point.  The  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  sun's  ascent  above  the  equator, 
and  descent  below  it,  terminate,  are  called  I 

the  solstitial  point. Point,  in  geography,  < 

a  small  cape  or  headland,  jutting  out  into 
the  sea:  thus  seamen  say,  two  points  of 
land  are  in  one  another,  when  they  are  so 
completely  in  a  right  line  against  each 
other,  as  that  the  innermost  is  hidden  by 

the  outermost. Point,  in  optics,  a  term 

applied  on  several  occasions  to  the  rays  of 
light :  vix.  the  point  of  dispersion,  wherein 
tlvB  rays  begin  to  diverge :  the  point  <{/'iii. 
cidenee,  that  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
glass,  or  any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light 
falls :  point  of  reflection,  the  point  from 
which  a  ray  is  reflected :  point  <\f  refraction, 
that  point  in  the  refiracting  surface  where 

the  reft«ction  is  effected. Point,  among 

artists,  an  iron  or  steel  instrument  used  fur 
tracing  designs  on  copper,  wood,  stone,  &e. 
——In  modern  music,  a  dot  placed  by  a 
note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  time 
one-half,  so  as  to  make  a  semibreve  equal 
to  three  minims;  a  minim  eqaal  to  three 

quavers,  &c. Point,  in  poetry,  a  lively 

turn  or  expression  that  strikes  with  agree- 
able surprise;  such  as  is  usually  found  or 

expected  at  the  close  of  an  epigram. In 

heraldry,  points  are  the  several  different 
partaof  the  escutcheon,  denoting  the  local 
positions  of  figures. Point-blank,  in  gun- 
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the  shot  of  a  gun  levelled 
homontally.  The  point-blank  range  is  the 
extent  of  the  apparent  right  line  of  a  ball 
discharged.  In  shooting  point-blank,  the 
ball  is  supposed  to  move  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject, without  a  curve. Pointt,  in  gram« 

mar,  certain  characters  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  writing,  or  the  pauses  to  be 
observed  in  reading  or  speaking;  as  the 
comma  (,)  semicolon  (;)  colon  (:)  and  pe- 
riod (.)  also  the  points  of  interrogation  (?) 
and  admiration  (\)—— 'Pointing,  the  art  of 
dividing  a  discourse,  by  points,  into  periods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  to  be  made  in  reading. 
——Point  of  tight,  in  perspective,  a  point 
on  a  plane  marked  out  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
—-The  word  jwmt  has  various  other  signal- 
fications.  Thus  we  say  "  we  have  gained 
our  point;**  "  he  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence ;"  "  my  friend  is  at  the 
point  of  death  ;**  "  all  pointt  of  dispute  are 
given  up,"  Ac 

POINT'£B>  among  sportsmen,  a  dog  used 
in  finding  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 
feathered  game.  Thoagh  the  pointer  is  not 
a  native  of  England,  it  nas  been  long  since 
naturalised  here.  Johnson,  in  his  Sliooter's 
Companion,  observes,  that  from  judicious 
crossm^  by  the  fox-hound  with  the  Spanish 
pointer,  excellent  Aon  are  to  be  met  with 
m  most  parts  of  England.  They  differ  from 
the  setter,  as  when  they  have  approached 
sufficiently  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  the  true-br»i  setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  generally  the  latter.  Pointers  are 
very  susceptible  of  education;  and  their 
speed,  strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  en- 
able them  to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length 
of  time  almost  incredible. 

POrSON,  a  substance  which  by  its  che- 
mical action,  or  re-action,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  blood,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  flesh,  disturbs  or  suspends  the 
cireulations  and  functions  necessary  to  life. 
Some  destroy  the  parts,  as  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate;  others  destroy  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stomach;  others  create  de- 
composition by  their  active  putrescence; 
and  others  affect  the  medullary  system,  as 
narcotics,  and  suspend  the  energy  of  the 
brain ;  but  they  act  variously  upon  different 
animals. — When  mineral  poisons  have  been 
recently  swallowed,  a  scruple  or  two  of 
ipecacuanha  will  sometimes  suffice  as  an 
emetic;  but  if  this  should  not  operate, 
twelve  grains  of  white  ritriol  should  be 

K'  ren  to  adults.  Where  narcotic  poisons 
ve  been  swallowed,  as  opium,  henbane, 
hemlock,  ftc.,  the  person  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  allowed  to  sleep,  but  be  obliged 
to  drink  plentifully  of  mucilaginous  flmds, 
vinegar,  strong  coffee,  &c.  If  arsenic,  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  lead,  &c.  have  been 
■wallowed  some  time,  and  violent  pain  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  |nriping,  with  a  burning  pain 
in  the  throat :  m  such  cases  a  solution  of 
soap  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
soap  to  four  pounds  or  pints  of  water  should 


be  drank  freely.  Puisons  are  only  de'eteriuua 
in  certain  duses ;  many  of  tite  must  active, 
in  Binull  doses,  furm  valuable  mediuines. 

POLA'CRE,  a  vessel  with  three  masts» 
used  in  the  Mediterraucan. 

POLAEISCOPE,  an  insfniraent  con- 
trived for  the  exact  and  couvenicnt  nbaer- 
vation  of  the  phcnoiueoa  of  polarised  light, 
and  also  for  the  measurement  of  the  auj^lo 
of  polarisation. 
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POXECAT,  in  xoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  MtMela,  or  weasel  tribe,  which  emits 


a  most  fetid  stench  when  pursued, 
habits  Europe  and  Asiatic  Rni 


It  in- 
nrope 

POL'EMARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian magistrate  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  children  of  such  as  lost  their 
lives  in  their  countiVs  service  were  main- 
tained out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  had 
also  the  care  of  sojourners  and  strangers  in 
Athens;  his  authori^  over  them  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  arehon  over  the  citiaens. 

POLEB^'ICS,  controversial  writings,  par- 
ticularljr  applied  to  controversies  on  matten 
of  divinity. 

POLEM'OSCOPE,  in  optics,  an  oblique 
perspective  glass,  or  diagonal  operagUut, 
contrived  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
concave  glass,  placed  near  a  plane  naxna 
in  the  end  of  a  short  round  tub^  and  a 
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vex  glass  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 

^E-STAB,  or  FOXAB  STAB,  in  «a- 

"  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 

<  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  which  is 

*cal  to  the  pole  of  the  earth. 

proximity,  it  never  sets ;  it  is 

^  eat  use  to  navigators  in  the 

there,  in  determining  the 

temal  regulation  of  a 

n.    In  its  most  popu- 

"-liee  signiiies  the  ad- 

icipal  laws  and  re- 

iruorated  town  or 

of  London,  of  Bir- 

tose  who  are  employed 

i  liig  to  its  peace  and  good 

J  termed  poliee-offieera. 

,  in  commerce,  a  written  in> 

L  containing  the  terms  or  condi- 

oa  which  a  person  or  company  nnder< 

.ives  to  indemnify  another  person  against 

losses  of  property  exposed  to  peculiiur  ha- 

sards,  as  fire,  losses  by  sea,  &c.    [See  In- 

SVaARCX.] 

POLITENESS,  polished  manners,  or 
that  conduct  tovrards  others  which  g^ood 
will  in  the  first  place,  and  good  sense  in 
the  second,  imperiously  dictates.  It  unites 
gracefulness  and  gentility  of  behaviour  with 
an  obliging  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  others. 

POLITICAL  ABITHTilETIC,  the  art 
of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on 
matters  relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues, 
value  of  lands  and  efFects,  produce  of  lands 
or  manufactures,  population,  and  the  ge< 
neral  statistics  of  a  country. 

POLITICAL  ECON'OMT,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  a  nation ;  or  the  management 
and  regulation  of  its  revouroes  and  pro- 
ductive property  and  labour.  It  is  a  term 
of  very  comprehensive  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  measures  by  which  the  pro- 
perty and  labour  of  citizens  are  directed  in 
the  oest  manner  to  the  success  of  individual 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosperity. 

'POLITICS,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
is  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  obtaining  the 
ends  of  civil  society ;  or  the  regulation  and 
government  of  a  nation  or  state,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. Politics  is  necessarily  divided  into 
two  branches;  the  one  regarding  a  state  in 
all  its  relations  with  other  states,  and  the 
other  its  internal  arrangements,  or  politjf, 
and  which  includes  whatis  firequently  called 
its  domettic  economy,  viz.  the  augmentation 
of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 
morals. 

POLL,  in  dections,  the  register  of  those 
who  g^ve  their  vote,  containing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  &c.  Also  the  place 
where  the  votes  are  registered ;  as  "we  are 
going  to  the  poll;"  "several  fdectors  were 
unable  to  get  to  the  poll,"  &c. 

POI/LEN,  in  botany,  the  fiarina  or  the 


fructifying  powder  communicated  by  the 
anther  of  flowers  on  the  pistil. 

POL'LENIN,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
prepared  from  the  pollen  of  tulips,  hij^y 
mdammable,  and  insoluble  in  agents  which 
dissolve  other  vegetable  products.  It  is 
soon  subject  to  putrefaction  on  being  ex- 
posed  to  the  air. 

POL'LUX,  in  astronomy,  a  fixed  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 

POLONA'ISE,  a  robe  or  dress,  sometimes 
worn  by  ladies,  which  is  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles. 

POLONE'SE,  the  Polish  language. 

POLONOISE,  in  music,  a  movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rythmical 
cesura  on  the  last. 

POL'VEUINE,  in  chemistry,  the  calcined 
ashes  of  a  plant,  of  the  nature  of  pearl- 
ashes,  brought  fh>m  the  Levant  and  Syria. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  preferred 
to  other  ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is 
perfectly  white. 

POLi,  a  Greek  prefix  to  many  of  our 
words,  signifying  many;  as  in  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles. 

POLYACOIISTIC,  an  epithet  applied  to 
that  which  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound. 

POLTADELPH'IA,  in  botanv.  the  18th 
dass  of  tiie  lannaean  system  of  plants ;  con- 
taining four  orders,  pentandria,  dodecan- 
drU,  teoaandria,  and  polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  united  into  three  or  more  bodies 
by  the  filaments. 

POLYAN'DELA,  in  botany^  the  13th 
class  of  the  Linnnan  system  of  plants; 
containing  seven  orders,  monogynia,  digy' 
nia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  pentagynia,  kexO'. 
gynia,  and  polygynia.  The  nmober  of  the 
stamens  distinguishes  this  class  from  the 
first  eleven  classes ;  their  situation  on  the 
receptacle  separates  it  from  the  12th  class, 
leoaandria}  and  their  distinctness  from 
each  other  is  the  mark  by  which  this  class 
is  known  from  the  Monadelpkia  and  the 
Polyadelphia. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Primula,  or  primrose,  whose 
flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in  clusters. 

POLYANTOG'BAPHY,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice  of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own 
hand-writing,  by  engraving  on  stone;  a 
species  of  lithography. 

POL'YCHEOITE,  in  chemistry,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  saffron. 

POLYCOTYLEDON,  in  botany,  a  phint 
that  has  many  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the 

POLYG'ONUM,  in  botany,  a  iBeniis  of 
plants,  class  8  Octandria,  order  3  Trigynia. 
The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 

POLYGA'MIA,  the  23rd  class  of  the  Lin- 
ntean  system  of  plants;  containing  three 
orders,  monoeeia,  dioeeia,  and  trioeeia,  with 
perfect  flowers,  accompanied  with  one  or 
both  sorts  of  imperfect  flowers. 

POLYG'AMY,  a  plurality  of  wives  or 
husbands  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  Turkey  for  instance,  poly- 
gamy is  allowed ;  but  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, polygamy  is  made  felony,  except  m 
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the  caM  of  abiinice  heyontl  the  seas  for 

sevea  yean.     Polygamy  prevailed  amoni; 

the  Jewish   patriarchs,   both  before  and 

uuder  the  Mosaic  law;  but  the  sute  of 

i  manners  bad  probably  become  reformed  in 

I  this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ,  for 

\  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  no  trace  of 

I  iu  practice.    Polygamy  has  been  allowed 

I  under  all  the  relirions  which  have  prevailed 

in  Asia.    By  the  Tam's  of  Mohammed,  every 

I  Mussulman  is  permitted  to  have  a  plurality 

of  wives :  the  Arabs,  however,  seldom  avail 

themselves  of  this  privilege.    The  ancient 

Romans  never  practised  it,  though  it  was 

not  forbidden  among  them ;  and  Mark  An. 

tony  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  the 

liberty  of  having  two  wives.  From  that  time 

it  became  frequent  in  the  Roman  empire, 

till  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Honorius,  and 

Arcadius,  who  prohibited  it  a.  d.  893. 

POL'YGAR,  in  Uindostan,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woods. 

POLY"GENOU8,  consisting  of  many 
kinds ;  an  epithet  used  in  niinerakigy,  as  a 
polygenofiu  mountain,  one  composed  of 
strata  of  different  spedes  of  stone. 

POL'YGLOTT,  a  book  containing  many 
languages ;  as  the  Polyglott  Bible,  a  bible 
printed  in  several  languages. 

POLTGON,  in  geometry,  a  fignre  with 
many  sides,  or  whose  penmeter  consists  of 
more  than  four  sides.  Bver^  polygon  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  triangles  as  the 
figure  has  sides,  and  may  of  course  he  easily 
measured.— —A>/y^oiuil  nyimben,  are  so 
called  because  the  units  whereof  they  con- 
sist may  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  several  regular  polygons. 

POLYGONUM,  in  botany,  knotgrass,  a 
genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the  nnme- 
rous  joints  in  the  stem. 

POL'YGOAM,  a  figure  consisting  of 
many  lines. 

POL'YGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  mul- 
tipljring  copies  of  a  writing  with  ease  and 
•apedition 

POLYG'RAPHY.  the  art  of  writing  in 
various  ciphers,  and  deciphering  the  same. 

POLYGYN'IA,  in  bouny,  one  of  the 
Liniuean  orders,  containing  plants  the  flow- 
ers  of  which  have  many  pistils. 

POLYHAL'IilTB,  a  mineral  or  salt  oc- 
curring in  masses  of  a  fibrous  structure,  of 
a  brick  red  colour,  being  tinged  with  iron. 
It  contains  sulphate  of  Ume,  of  magnesia, 
potash  and  soda. 

POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  body  or 
solid  comprehended  under  many  sides  or 

I)lanes. In  optics,  a  multiplying  glass  or 
ens  consisting  of  several  plane  surfaces 
disposed  in  a  convex  form. 

POLYM'ATHY,  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences.  Hence  a  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  learning 
is  styled  tijutlymalk. 

POLYMIG74ITE.  the  name  of  a  mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black,  bril- 
liant,  and  crystalised  in  small  prisms. 

rOL'YMORTH,  in  couchology,  a  name 
given  by  Soldani  to  a  numerous  series  of 
shells,  of  a  small  and  irregular  form,  wlueh 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  geuus.^ 


FOLTNEME,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
having  a  scaly  compressed  head,  vdth  a 
blunt  prominent  nose,  and  folding  appen- 
dages to  the  pectoral  tins. 

POLTNE'SIA,  in  geography,  a  term  of 
modem  invention,  used  todesi^ate  a  graat 
number  of  inlands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
the  Sandwich,  Friendly,  and  Society  isles, 
the  Carolines,  I^drones.  Ac. 

POL'YNOMB,  in  algebra,  a  quantity  con- 
sisting of  many  terms. 

POLYOPTRUM,  in  optics,  a  glass 
through  which  objects  appear  multiphed. 

POLYPET'ALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
manv  petal  r. 

POLYPHONY,  or  POLYPH'ONTSM, 
multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverbera- 
tion of  an  echo. 

POLYPHnfLLOUS,  In  botany,  man^- 
leaved ;  as,  a  polyphyUmu  calyx  or  peri- 
anth. 

POLYPODIUM,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants  in  the  Linncan  system,  class  24 
Cryptoqamin,  order  2  Fitiret, 

POLTP'ODY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Polypodium,  of  the  order  of  FiKera  or 
ferns.  There  are  numerous  species,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  male 

POLTPUS,  or  POLTPE,  a  species  of 
fresh-water  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hydra,  and  order  of  Zoopkytea.  It  inha- 
bits the  stagnant  waters  of  Europe^  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  property  that  if  cut 
into  several  parts,  each  part  will  shoot  out 
a  new  head  and  tail,  and  thns  became  a 
perfect  animal.  The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals appear  only  a  homogeoeous  mass, 
constituted  of  a  gelatinous  and  irritable 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  vital  flnids 
move  in  a  slow  and  protracted  course.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  class  are  provided 
with  an  internal  cavity  or  itotnach,  and 
some  (Mfthem  with  indistinct  traces  of  hol- 
low canals  or  ovaries.  The  body  is  usu&lly 
of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  of  a  gela- 
tinous or  transparent  texture ;  the  month 
is  the  only  opening,  and  is  surrounded  trith 
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see  many  little  transparent  lumps,  of  the 
appearance  of  a  jellj,  and  sixe  of  a  pea,  and 
flatted  upon  one  side.  The  same  kind  of 
substances  are  likeirise  to  be  met  with  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which 

rw  in  such  places.  These  are  the  polypes 
a  quiescent  and  apparentW  inanimate 
state.  They  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end 
to  some  solid  substance,  with  a  large  open- 
ing, which  is  the  month,  at  the  other; 
hanng  several  arms  fixed  round  it,  project- 
ing  as  rays  from  the  centre.  In  contem- 
plating the  structure  of  the  polypi,  we  find 
their  nutritive  organs  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  forms;  consisting  of  a  mere  sto- 
mach adapted  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
without  any  other  apparent  organ,  being 
destitute  of  Drain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even 
vessels  of  any  kind.  The  researchea  of 
Trembley  have  brought  to  light  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same 
property  bdongs  also  to  the  external  sur- 
fiice,  or  what  we  might  call  the  skin  of  the 
animal.  He  found  that  by  a  destaroos  ma- 
nipulation, the  hydra  may  be  completely 
turned  inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
and  that  the  animal,  after  having  undergone 
this  singular  operation,  will  very  soon  re- 
sume all  iu  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  accommodates 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  to  the 
transformation,  and  resumes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eagerly  seizing  animalcules  with  its 
tentacttla,  and  introducing  them  into  its 
newly-formed  stomach,  which  has  for  its 
interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exte- 
rior skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  per- 
fect ease.— Still  more  complicated  are  the 
forms  and  economy  of  the  ai^regated  po- 
lypi. Which  prolific  nature  has  spread  in 
countless  multitudes  over  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  whole  globe.  These  grow  in  the 
form  of  plants,  and  are  supported  on  one 
common  stem,  with  widely  extending  flow- 
ering brandies.  These  many  headed  mon- 
sters present  myriads  of  open  mouths,  each 
surrounded  by  single  or  numennis  rows  of 
tentanula,   which   are  extended  to  catch 

their  prey. The  name  given  to  the  habi- 

tMtions  of  polypes,  or  to  the  common  part 
of  I  hose  compound  animMis,  is  poljtpitr ; 
and  M  fussil  polype  is  cnlled  a  poljfpitt.—— 
I'olyinu,  in  surgery,  a  fieshy  tumour,  com- 
monly mpt  with  in  the  nose,  that  abounds 
ill  miuitications,  from  which  it  derives  its 
nam*-. 

PULTSCOPE.  sn  optical  instrument, 
cnnaisting  of  a  p'.ano  ruiivex  lens,  the 
cunvpx  surface  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
urvKr»\facet$. 

POLYSPkRM'OrS.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  liave  mure  seeds  than 
four  succeeding  each  flower,  without  any 
cerlain  order. 

POL'YSTYLE,  a  building  surrounded  by 
numerous  columns,  s<i  iliat  they  cannot  be 
readilv  counted  at  first  view. 

POLYSYi/L.\ULE,  in  Kranimar,  a  word 


consisting  of  more  syHabres  than  three ; 
for  when  a  word  consists  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syUable^  it  is  called  a  monosyllable, 
dissyllable,  and  trisyllable. 

POLYSYNDETON,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  a  figure  in  which  a  redundance  of 
conjunctions,  especially  copulative  ones,  is 
used;  as,  "we  have  armies  and  fleets  and 
gold  and  stores — all  the  sinews  of  war." 

POLYTECHNIC,  an  epithet  denoting  or 
comprehending  many  aru ;  as,  apotyteeknie 
tekool;  ihePol^teeknie  6a/tery.— The  PoiT- 
TBCHNic  ScBOOL,  in  Frauce,  was  establish- 
ed by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11th,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Camot,  Fonrcroy,  &c. 
"  The  committee  of  public  safety  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  proriding  for  the  education 
of  engineers.  The  school  was  first  called 
eeole  eentrale  de»  trtivaux  publica,  which 
name  was  changed  a  year  after.  Men  like 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy, 
and  many  other  distinguished  individuals, 
wefe  its  professors.  It  is  now  established 
in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  college  of 
Navarre.  Napoleon  did  much  for  it,  and 
under  him  it  received  considerable  modifi- 
cations. The  pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in 
the  building,  ana  wear  a  uniform.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  various  departments  of  en- 
gineering, military,  naval,  and  civil.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  300.  The 
terms  for*  the  students  not  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  the  expense  of  uniform  and 
books.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  The  course  of  studies 
lasU  two  years,  in  certain  cases  three.  A 
rigorous  examination  precedes  admission, 
and  another  examination  takes  place  before 
the  pupils  leave  the  institution,  and  it  is 
invariably  attended  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  marshals  of  France,  together  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars ; 
'and,'  says  an  Enelith  writer,  '  the  replies 
of  the  pupils  might  well  astonish  a  senior 
wrangler  of  Cambridge,  or  a  medallist  of 
Uubbn  P  The  origin  of  this  establishment, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, nas  always  inspired  the  students 
with  a  warm  love  of  their  country.  March 
30th,  1814,  they  fought  bravely  against  the 
allies.  In  April,  1816,  the  school  was  abo- 
lished, the  students  appearing  not  sufli. 
cientiy  devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  who,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  re-establish  it  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  In  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  the  students  immediately  took 
part  with  the  people,  and  were  of  the  great- 
est use,  as  well  by  their  military  knowledge 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm ;  and  several 
of  the  most  important  attacks  during  those 
memorable  days  were  conducted  by  these 
youths." 

POLYTH'EISM,  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  a  plurality  of  ^s :  opposed  to  sm- 
notheitm,  or  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being. 
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POMA'CSiB,  the  36th  Linnaean  natural 
order  of  plants,  having  an  eaculeut  pulpy 
root ;  as  the  apple,  &c. 

POMATUM,  a  compound  of  lard  and 
rose-water,  an  unguent  used  in  dressing  the 
hair. 

FCXMEGRANATE,  in  botany,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Renus  punica.  It 
is  as  larg^  as  an  orange,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
having  a  hard  rind  fiUed  with  a  soft  pulp 
and  numerous  seeds. 

POMCE'RIUM,  in  antic^nity,  a  space  of 
ground  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
which  the  augurs  consecrated  on  the  first 
building  of  any  city. 

POMIF'EROUS,  apple-bearing;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  plants  which  bear  the  larger 
kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  melons,  gourds,  &c. 
in  distinction  from  the  baceiferoiu  or  berry- 
bearing  plants. 

POMOLOGY,  that  branch  of  gardening 
which  is  directed  principally  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  &c.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  there  exist  many  porno- 
logical  societies,  unon  a  similar  principle 
to  our  horticultural  societies,  though  the 
former,  as  the  name  implies,  direct  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 

POM'PA  CIECEN'SIS,  or  CEREA'LIS, 
in  antiquity,  a  procession  exhibited  at  the 
Ludi  CereaUt  of  the  Romans,  consisting  of 
a  solemn  march  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  circus,  at- 
tended bv  the  magistrates  and  ladies  of 
quality;  tne  statues  of  the  gods  and  illus- 
trious men  being  carried  along  in  state  on 
waggons  called  tketum. 

POM'PHOLYX,  in  chemistrv,  the  white 
oxyde  which  sublimes  during  the  combus- 
tion of  zinc ;  called /oieer*  0/  zinc. 

PO^UM  AD  AMI,  or  ADAM'S  APPLE, 
in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  protuberance  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  so  nam£d 
from  the  whimsical  supposition  that  a  part 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which  Adam  ate 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  thus  caused  the 
protuberance. 

PON'GO,  in  Eoology,  a  name  applied  by 
Curier  to  the  largest  species  of  ape  known, 
which  inhabits  Borneo,  and  resembles  the 
orang-outang  in  its  general  form  and  erect 
posiuon,  but  has  the  cheek-pouches  and 
lengthened  muzzle  of  the  baboon. 

FONTBE',  in  glass-works,  an  iron  in- 
strument used  to  stick  in  the  glass  at  the 
bottom,  for  more  conveniently  fashioning 
the  neck  of  it. 

PONTIFEX,  among  the  Romans,  was 
one  of  the  order  of  Pontifices,  who  had  the 
Buperintendauce  and  direction  of  divine 
worship  in  generaL  The  Pontifices  were 
erectea  into  a  college  consisting  of  fifteen 
'persons,  of  whom  the  eight  first  had  the 
title  of  MaSorea,  and  the  seven  others  of 
Pontifieet  Minore*.  They  made  together 
but  one  body,  the  chief  of  which  was  called 
Pontifex  Maximn$. 

P  O  NT  IFF.  the  high  or  chief  priest  in 
the  Romish  and  Greek  churches.  The  an- 
cient Romans  had  a  college  o(pont\jf»;  the 
Jews  had  their  poafuf*;  and  the  pope  is 
called  a  sovereign  pont\f.—— The  word 


pontificate  is  used  for  the  state  or  dignity 
of  a  pontiff,  or  high  priest ;  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  for  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

PUNTIFICA'LIA.  the  robes  in  which  a 
bishop  performs  divine  service. 

PONTOON'S,  or  PONTOON  BRIDGE, 
a  floating  bridge,  formed  uf  flat-bottomed 
boats,  anchored  or  made  fast  in  two  lines, 
and  used  in  forming  bridges  over  rivers  for 

the  passage  of  armies. Pontoon  carriage, 

a  vehicle  formed  of  two  wheels  only,  and 
two  long  side  pieces,  whose  fore-ends  are 
supported  by  timbers. 

PONT-VOLANT\  in  military  affaln,  a 
kind  of  bridge  used  in  sieges  for  surprising 
a  post  or  outwork  that  has  but  narrow 
moats.  It  is  composed  of  two  small 
bridges  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  so 
contrived  that,  by  the  aid  of  cords  and 
pullies,  the  upper  one  ma]r  be  pushed  for- 
ward till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

POOR,   POOR  LAWS.    [See  Pao- 

rBBISM.l 

PO'PiE,  in  Roman  antiauity,  certain  of- 
ficers of  inferior  rank  who  assisted  the 
priests  at  sacrifices. 

POPE  (jtepa,  father),  the  head  of  die 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  appellation 
of  pope  was  anciently  siven  to  all  Christian 
bishops ;  but  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  was  usurped  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  whose  peculiar  title  it  has  ever 
since  coutinued.  The  spiritual  monarchy 
of  Rome  sprung  up  soon  after  the  declen- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire.  The  bishops 
of  Rome  affect  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
appointment  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  transferring  the  keys  of  heaven 
(fig^uratively  consigned  to  his  keepimc),  to 
these  bishops  as  his  successors ;  hence 
they  assumed  a  supremacy  which  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  Western  Christians,  but 
resisted  by  the  Eastern  ones,  who  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  have  a  sepa- 
rate Greek  church.  The  vices  of  the  clergy 
led.  however,  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, to  schisms ;  and  a  personal  quar- 
rel between  the  pope  and  Henry  Vlll.  in- 
duced the  latter  to  assume  the  title  of  the 
Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  well  as 
to  recognize  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ers, which  were  adopted  by  many  Ger- 
man princes,  and  the  Northern  sovereiiena. 
The  pope  retains  his  spiritual  ascendancy 
throughout  Italy,  France,  Austria.  Suiiin, 
and  Portugal ;  and  four- fifths  of  the  IrtHb 
are  Catholics.  He  is  also  regarded  as  a 
sovereign  in  certain  provinces  contigoooa 
to  Rome. 

POFLAR,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the  genna 
Populue,  of  which  there  are  eleven  species. 
1.  The  abelc;  2.  the  white  poplar;  3.  thm 
black  poplar;  4.  the  aspen-tree,  or  trem- 
bling poplar ;  6.  the  balsamifera,  or  (;aft>- 
lina  poplar;  6.  the  tacamahaca  of  Canada, 
&e.  The  wood  of  the  abele,  in  particular, 
is  recommended  for  flooring.  Or  the  black 
poplar,  the  inner  bark  is  used  ia  Kaiiis- 
chatka  for  bread ;  and  the  cottony  down  of 
the  seeds  has  been  made  into  paper.  The 
resin  of  the  tacamahaca  is  employed  hi 
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medicdne.  The  Lombardv  poplar  vielda  a 
dye  of  fti  fine  •  Inatre^  and  eqaally  durable, 
as  that  of  the  finest  yellow  wood,  and  its 


colour  it  more  easily  extracted. 

POPLIN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fine- 
woven  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPPY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Papaver,  of  several  species,  firom  one  of 
which,  the  MSMt/Wnsi,  or  wlute  poppy,  opi- 
um is  collected.  [See  OriVM.I 

POP'ULAIl.  enjoying  the  favour  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  as,  a  popular 
ministry.  Also,  whatever  pertains  to  the 
common  people ;  as  the  popular  voice.—— 
In  law,  a  popular  aetion  is  one  which  gives 
a  penalty  to  the  person  that  «ues  for  the 

POPULAHES,  the  name  of  a  party  at 
Bome^  who  struggled  to'  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  people,  and,  by  extending 


their  influence  and  power,  to  increase  their 
own.  The  Populare$  were  opposed  to  the 
Optimatea.  [See  OrTiXATBs.J 

POPULARITY,  the  state  of  possessing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  generaL  "  The  man  whose  ruling  pnu* 
cipTe  is  dutjr,  is  never  perplexed  witb  anx- 
ious corroding  calculations  of  interest  and 
popularity." 

POPULATION,  the  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  any  country.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths, 
the  population  is  continually  increasing  in 
most  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  "  Coun- 
tries,''  says  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  "  are  populous,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce 
can  clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to 

that  of  those  whom  it  can  teed." ^The 

following  Table  gives,  at  a  glance,  the 


ForoLsnoR  of  BiiaLAnD  and  Walbb,  from  the  year  i700  to  18SI. 


Teat 

No.  of  Persons. 

1700 

.  .    6.476.000 

17M 

.  .    6,240,000 

1720 

.  .     6,665.000 

1730 

.  .    6,796,000 

1740 

.  .     6,064.000 

17*0 

.  .    6.467,000 

1760 

.  .    6.736,000 

1770 

.  .    7,428,000 

Year. 

No.  of  Persons. 

GBtBBAI. 

SOWMABT 

,  1851. 

1780 

.  .      7.963.000 

England      . 

16.921,888 

1790 

.  .      8,676,000 

Wales 

, 

1,005.721 

1801 

.  .      9.168,000 

Scotland     . 

,          , 

2.R70.7X4 

1811 

.  .     10,602.600 

Ireland       . 

,          , 

6,615.794 

1821 

.  .     12.218.600 

1831 

.  .     14.694,500 

Total 

. 

27.314,187 

1841 

.  .     16,914,000 

1861 

.  .     18,000/)00 

Scotland. 
Tears        .        .  1801  1811  1821  1831  1841  1861 

Number  of  Persons    1,662,400    1,866,900    2.136,300    3.366,807    3.366,114    2,870,784 

Ibbland. 

Tears 1821  1881  1841  1851 

Number  of  Persons        .        .       .  6,846,949    7.767,401    8,176.238    6,616,794 

Increase  per  cent,  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  at  periods  between  170O 

and  1851 1— 

Between  1801  &  1811  .    .    .14  per  cent.    I    Between  1921  ft  1831  .    ,    .    14  per  cent. 

1811  ft  1821  .    .    .171—-  I  1700&I86I.    .    .175 

Bat  the  increase  of  the  40  counties  of  England,  taken  together  since  1700,  has  been  154 
ner  eent. :  that  of  the  12  counties  of  Wales  only  117  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
The  hut  censusof  the  British  empire  was  uken  in  1851 ;  audit  was  found  that  within 
the  last  half  century  TKN  millions  of  people  have  been  added  to  the  British  population. 
The  increase  of  population  in  the  half  or  this  century  nearly  equals  the  increase  in  all 
preceding  ages ;  and  the  addition  in  the  last  ten  years  of  tv>o  million*  three  hundred 
thoueand  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  exceeds  the  increase  in  the  lastX/ty  years 


of  the  eighteenth  century.    [See  the  elaborate  BsroBT  of  the  Segistrar-general, 
s  of  the  British  empire  taken  in  1851.3 


prefixed  to  the 


POR'CELAIN,  a  fine  sort  of  earthen- 
ware, originally  manufiMtured  in  China, 
and  thence  called  ekima-ioaro.  The  com- 
bination of  silex  and  argil  is  the  basis  of 
porcelain;  and,  with  the  addition  of  various 
proportions  of  other  earths,  and  even  of 
some  metallic  oxydes,  forma  the  different 
varieties  of  pottery,  from  the  finestporce- 
lain  to  the  coarsest  earthen-ware.  Though 
siliceous  earth  is  the  ingredient  which  is 
present  in  large  propfirtion  in  these  com- 
pounds, yet  it  is  the  argillaceous  which 
more  particularly  gives  them  their  charac- 
ter, as  it  communicates  ductility  to  the 
mixture  when  soft,  and  renders  it  capable 
of  being  tamed  into  any  shape  00  the 


lathe,  and  of  being  baked.  TortoUAu*  dif- 
fer much  in  their  fineness  and  beauty. 
Under  the  head  "  Cbina-wabx,"  and  again 
in  the  article  "  BAnTHSN-WABX,"  we  have 
given  somewhat  detailed  accounts  of  the 
materials  and  modes  of  manufacturing 
them.  We  will  here  add  a  description  of 
the  manufocture  of  the  Woretkter  porce- 
lain : — ^The  siliceous  and  other  substances 
are  first  pulverised  by  an  iron  roller  which 
weighs  upwards  of  two  ton^  and  revolves 
in  a  groove  not  unlike  that  of  a  cider-mill ; 
after  this  they  are  calcined,  and  then 
ground  at  the  water-mill,  sufficiently  fine 
to  filter  through  sieves,  through  which  no 
particle  of  greater   dimensions  than  the 
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&7>000th  part  of  an  inch  can  pau.  The 
eomwwition  then,  in  its  lupoid  state,  is 
dried  upon  the  slip-kilns  till  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  oi  clay,  «^en  it  is  taken  to 
the  throwineroom,  where  the  ware  is  lirst 
formed;  and  from  thence  to  the  store- 
room, in  which  it  is  placed  to  drjf  gpradu- 
ally,  thus  preparing  it  for  turning  and 
pressing.  The  articles  being  applied  to 
the  latter,  are  diminished  in  thickness 
about  one-half;  the  ware  is  then  put  into 
the  first  set  of  kilns,  called  "  biscuit  kilns," 
in  which  it  is  burned  nearly  sixty  hours. 
Having  passed  through  these  kilns,  such 
*  ices  as  have  been  warped  by  too  great 
ftt,  are  rebumed  in  the  second.  After 
this  the  articles  are  prepared  for  receiving 
their  glazing,  which  accomplished,  they  are 
a  third  time  committed  to  the  fire, — and 
when  the  glaze  is  sufficiently  vitrified  they 
are  taken  out,  and  when  cool  receive  their 
finest  embellishment  in  the  painting  room ; 
they  are  then  a  fourth  time  condemned  to 
the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporat- 
ing the  gilding  and  the  colours  with  the 
^aze,  after  which  they  are  burnished  for 
the  market. 

POR'CELAINSHELL,  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell 
without  any  hing&  formed  of  one  piece, 
and  of  a  gibbous  figure  on  the  back:  the 


mecei 
heat. 


mouth  is  lon^,  narrow,  and  dentated  on 

each  si" 

limax. 


1  side 


long, 
;  and  I 


the  •niw'i^l  inhabitant  is  a 


POR'CELLANITB,  a  species  of  jasper,  a 
siliceous  mineral  of  various  colours.  It  is 
sometimes  marked  with  vegetable  impres- 
sions of  a  brick  red  colour^  and  seems  to  be 
formed  accidentallv  in  coal  mines  which 
have  indurated  and  semi-vitrified  beds  of 
coal-shale  or  slate-clay. 

PORCH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  vesti- 
bule sunpmrted  by  columns  at  the  entrance 
of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings.—By  way  of  distinction,  a  public  por- 
tico in  Athens,  where  Zeno  the  philosopher 
taught  his  disciples,  was  callea  the  poreh. 
Hence,  the  porch,  in  classical  literature,  is 
equivalent  to  the  school  qf  the  StoicB. 


POR'CUPINE   (hietrix),  iu  zoology, 
very  sinsrular  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belon„ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  glirea.    The  fore- 


teeth of  the  porcupine  are  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  it  has  no  canine  teeth :  its  ears 
are  of  a  roundish  form,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  prickles  or  spines,  and  also 
with  bristles  like  those  of  a  hog.  The 
spines  or  quills,  as  they  are  called,  are  fk 
two  kinds;  some  being  short,  thick,  strong, 
and  sharp-nointed ;  others  longer,  weaker, 
more  fiexible,  and  compressed  at  the  point. 
These  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  erecting 
it'  attacked  or  in  danger;  but  not  of  pro- 
jecting, as  is  sometimes  stated. 

POR'CUPINE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fish  about  fourteen  inches  long,  covered 
with  spines  and  prickles. 

PORE,  m  anatomy,  a  small  aperture  in 
the  skin  for  perspiration,  so  fine  as  to  be  , 
invisible  except  by  microscopes  of  great  j 
power,  and  so  numerous  that  thuustrnds 
of  them  exist  in  a  small  circle.    Also,  a 


.ening  i 
stances;  as  the poum  in  punts. 

PO'RISM,  a  name  given  by  ancient  geo- 
meters  to  certain  propositions,  which  par- 
take  both  of  the  nature  of  a  problem  and  a 
theorem.  The  poritm  asserts  that  a  certain 
problem  may  become  iudeterminata,  and  so 
Car  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  tbevem, 
and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  conditions  by 
which  this  may  be  effected,  it  partakes  m 
the  nature  of  ajproblem. 

POR'PHYRT.  in  mineralogy,  a  granular 
and  crystalized  mass,  the  coroposii ' 
colours  of  which  are  varioua.  In  it 
geneons  gpround  are  disseminated  a  multi- 
tude oi  little  angular  and  granaUfDrm  parts, 
giving  to  the  whde  a  speckled  ai^eannoe. 
It  is  very  hard*  and  susceptiUe  of  a  fine 
polish.    

PORTHTRY-SHELL,  an  animal  or  shell 
of  the  genus  Mwrett,  cmisisting  of  one  v/knl 
valve.     It  was  from  one  species  of  this 

Eenus  that  the  liquor  produeivK  the  cde- 
rated  Tyrian  purple  was  produced. 

POR'PITE,  or  POR'PITES,  in  natural 
history,  a  small  species  of  fossil  eoral  of  a 
roundish  figure,  flattened  and  striated  fimm 
the  centre  of  the  circumference.  It  is 
found  immersed  in  stone,  and  ia  known  bj 
the  name  oi.hair-button-etone. 

PORTOI8E,  in  ichthyology,  a  cetaceous 
fish  of  the  genus  Delphinne,  with  a  Mackish 
or  brown  back,  thick  towards  the  head,  but 
more  slender  towards  the  tail,  which  is 
semi-lunar.  This  fish  preys  on  other  iah, 
and  seeks  food  not  only  bv  swimming  bnt 
by  rooting,  like  a  hog,  in  the  sand andmud. 

PORT,  a  haven,  cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of 
the  sea;  in  short,  any  commodious  place 
situated  on  the  sea-coaat,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  screened  from  the  wind  and  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  <^  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  burden,  and  where 
vessels  may  safely  unload  their  earsoea. 
The  word  port  is  generally  aj^ied  to  spa- 
cious harbours  much  resorted  to  by  ships, 
as  the  parte  of  London  and  Liverpool;  and 
they  may  be  either  natural  or  greatl^  as- 

sisted  by  art. Fort,  a  kind  of  wine  made 

in  Portugal ;  so  called  from  Oporto. 

PORTCUL'LIS,  in  fortification,  a  ma- 
chine  like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gate-way 
of  a  fortified  town,  to  be  let  down  in  case  m 
surprise,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. 

PO^RTER,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor  made  of 
high-dried  nudt,  and  characterised  by  its 
dark  brown  c<riour,  its  peculiar  aromatie 
flavour,  and  its  tonie  and  intoxicating  qua- 
lities. Before  the  year  1780,  the  malt 
liquors  in  general  use  in  London  wars  ale, 
beer,  and  twopenny ;  and  it  was  customary 
for  the  drinkers  of  malt  liquor  to  call  for  a 

Eint,  or  tankard  of  half-and-half,  that  is,  a 
alf  of  ale  and  a  half  of  beer,  a  half  of  ale 
and  half  of  twopenny,  or  half  of  beer  and 
half  of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time,  it  also 
became  the  practice  to  call  for  a  pint,  or 
tankard,  of  three  threade,  meaning  a  third 
of  ale,  of  beer,  and  of  twopenny ;  and  thua 
the  publican  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three 
casks,  and  turn  three  cocka  for  a  pint  of 
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iiq««r.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  and 
waste,  a  liquor  waa  made  whieh  should  par- 
take  of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer, 
and  twopenny,  which  was  called  entire  or 
entire-butt;  and  as  it  was  a  very  hearty 
and  nourishing  Mquor,  it  was  very  suitable 
for  portere  and  other  working  peo|^e :  hence 
it  obtained  its  present  name.  Some  brewera 
eoloar  their  porter  with  burnt  su^ar ;  but  in 
genetnl  they  concentrate  a  quantity  of  their 
first  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  bum  this  into  a  colouring  stuff, 
whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of 
using  nothing  in  their  porter  but  malt  and 
hops. 

FCyRT-FIRK,  a  composition  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  &c.  for  setting  tire  to  powder,  which 
is  reequently  used  in  preference  to  a  match. 
It  may  be  either  used  dry,  or  moistened 
with  linseed  oil. 

PORTGLAIVE,  one  who  formerly  car- 
ried the  sword  before  a  prince  or  governor. 

POTITGRBVB,  or  PCyRTREKVE,  in 
former  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port 
or  maritime  town.  This  officer  is  now 
styled  either  mayor  or  bailiff.  According 
to  Camden,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
was  anciently  called  portgreve,  but  was  ex- 
changed by  Richard  I.  for  two  bailiffs,  and 
these  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  John  to  a 
mayor. 

PtyRTHOLES,  the  openings  or  embra- 
sures in  the  sides  of  ships  of  war,  through 
which  guns  are  put. 

PCyRTICO,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 


gallery  on  the  ground,  supnorted  by  co- 
lumns, where  people  may  walk  under  cover. 
Tliough  this  word  is  derived  from  porta,  a 


gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  used  for  any  arrange- 
ment of  columns  which  form  a  gallery.—— 
The  Athenians  were  curious  in  their  por^ 
ticos,  and  the  poets  and  philosophers  re- 
cited their  works,  and  held  their  disputa- 
tions there.  Their  most  famous  portico 
was  that  tfalled  Paeile,  wliich  was  in  fact 
a  picture  gallery,  adorned  with  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters. 

PO'RTLAND  STONE,  a  compact  kind 
of  sand-stone  obtained  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  gfrit  cemented  together  by 
an  earthy  snar:  it  will  not  strike  with  steel, 
but  makes  a  violent  effervescence  with  nitric 
acid. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  a  lion,  horse,  or  other 
beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  four  feet  on 
the  ground. 
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when  its  situation,  bearing,  or  direction, 
vrith  regard  to  some  other  line  is  given :  on 
the  contrary,  aline  is  given  in  magnitude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  not  its  situa- 
tion.  Potttion,  in  logic,  the  ground- work 

or  proposition  on  which  an  argument  is 

raised. Poaitxon,'m  dancing, the  manner 

of  disposing  the  feet,  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

POSITIVE,  a  term  of  relation  sometimes 
opposed  to  negative:  hence  a  positive  quan- 
tity, in  algebra,  is  a  real  or  affirmative  quan- 
tity, or  a  quantity  greater  than  nothing. 
-—Poritire  qvantitiea  are  designated  by 
the  character  +  pretixed  or  supposed  to 

be  pretixed  to  them. Poaitive  is  used  in 

opposition  to  relative  or  arbitrary :  thus,  we 
say,  beauty  is  no  positive  thing,  but  depends 
on  different  tastes.  It  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural:  as,  a  thing  is  of  poaitive 
right,  meaning  that  it  is  founded  on  a  law 
which  dene^ds  absolutely  on  the  authority 

of  him  who  made  it. The  word  poaitive 

also  means  confident,  or  over-confident.— 
Poaitive  Degree,  in  grammar,  is  the  adjec- 
tive in  its  simple  signification,  mthout  com- 
parison, or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  as,  good  bad,  &c. Poaitive  Electn- 

eity,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricjty.  Poaitive  electricity  being  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass,  is  called  the  vitre- 
oua;  negative  electricity,  produced  by  rub- 
bing amber  or  resin,  is  called  the  resinous. 

POSOL'OOY,  in  medicine,  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  preparing  and  administering 
doses. 

POS'SE  COMITATUS,  in  law.  the  armed 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  charged  by  the  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &c. 

POSSES'SION,  in  law,  the  holding  or 
occupying  of  any  thin^,  either  de  jure  or  de 
facto.  Possession  de  jure,  is  the  title  a  man 
has  to  enjoy  a  thing,  though  it  be  usurped 
and  in  the  actual  possession  of  another;  or  I 
where  lands  are  descended  to  a  person,  and  j 
he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them :  and  pos- 
session de  facto,  or  actual  uossessiun,  is 
where  there  is  an  actual  ana  effectual  en- 
joyment of  a  thing.  Long  undisturbed  pos- 
session is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  pro- 
perty in  the  possessor. 

POSSES'SIVE  CASE,  in  English  gram- 
mar,  the  genitive  case,  or  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  which  either  denotes  ownership, 
as  Johtfa  book  (a  book  belonging  to  John) ; 
or  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  as 
,  Byrou'a  admirers  (those  who  admire  the 
I  writings  of  Byron). 

I      POST,  qfter,  a  Latin  preposition  used  in 
:  composition   with   several   English  words, 
and  generally  implying  a  relation  of  poste- 
:  riority. 

!      POST,  a  messenger  or  earrier  of  letters ; 
one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the 

mail  and  dispatches. A  military  station ; 

as,  the  troops  are  ordered  to  defend  the 

post. A  public  offic?  or  employment. 

The  name  of  a  sort  of  writing  paper,  much 
used  for  letters.— — To  ride  post,  to  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  dispatches  and  papers,  and 
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eonsequently  to  ride  with  speed.— ^Hoiee 
I*  froMl  jfoff,  is  to  travel  exp«<litioasly  by 
the  aid  of  fresh  horses  taken  at  certain 
stations.— —3V  pott,  in  book-keepinr,  to 
carnr  accounts  from  the  waste<Dook  ot 
journal  to  the  ledg^. 

PCKSTAOB,  the  duty  or  eharfe  imposed 
on  letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post.  As 
this  charge  u  now  only  tne  penmp  for  eadi 
letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
whether  conveyed  one  mile  or  one  hundred, 
the  penny-poetage  promoters  have  doubt- 
less earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  a  na- 
meroos  dass  of  her  m^esty**  subjecti. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  may  imagine  that 
the  10  per  cent,  which  has  been  added  to 
their  assessed  taxes  detraou  a  little  from 
tlie  boon ;  but  there  are  others  who,  lik« 
Craikshank's  aristocratie  footmen,  **  don't 
know  what  taxes  iaT  and  to  such  it  mnat 
be  a  source  of  unmixed  ddight. 

P08T-DATB,  to  date  after  the  real  time ; 
as  to  p9$t'dmte  a  bill  or  a  eontraet,  that  is, 
to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  drawing  the 
one  or  making  the  other. 

POST-DILU'VIAN,  a  person  who  Uved 
after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived  sinoe  that 
event. 

POST-DISSnZIN,  in  law,  a  writ  in. 
tended  to  put  tn  possession  a  person  who 
has  been  disseiaed  after  a  Jndgment  to 
cover  the  same  lands  of  the  same  pers( 
under  the  statute  of  Merton. 

POSTBA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  a 
record  of  the  vroceedings  in  a  eanse  after 
a  trial  and  verdict  by  writ  of  nM  prim$,  into 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  after  a  verdiet; 
and  there  afterwards  reoorded. 

PCXSTBRN,  in  fortification,  a  small  gate^ 
usually  in  the  an^  of  a  flank  of  a  bastion, 
or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near  the  orillon, 
descending  into  the  ditch. 

POSTHUMOUS,  bom  after  the  death  of 
a  fother.  Also,  pablished  after  the  death 
of  the  anthiMr:  as  po$thwmtm»  wvrkt. 

POS'TIL,  a  marginal  notet  originallv,  a 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible^  so  called 
because  written  after  the  text. 

POSTLIMINIUM,  or  POSTLIM'INT, 
among  the  Romans,  was  the  return  of  a 
person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  or  who  had 
been  banished  or  taken  by  an  enemy.— 
In  the  modem  law  of  nations,  the  right  of 
fH>«({/M<»ir  is  that  by  virtue  of  whieh,  p«r> 
sons  and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state,  iriien 
coming  again  under  the  power  of  tbe  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  But  this 
cannot  extend  in  all  eases  to  personal 
effects,  on  aeeoont  of  the  diflloulty  of  a»- 
eertaining  their  identity. 

PaSTMASTBB,  the  ofllcer  who  has  the 
superintendence  ^nd  direction  of  a  post- 
office.— The  jw«#aMM««r.90t«r«t  is  thechief 
officer  of  the  post-office  department,  whose 
duty  is  to  make  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  tbe  public  mails  and  see  that  they 
are  execttte<C  and  who  receives  and  is  ac- 
countable for  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
postage  of  letters,  pays  the  expensea,  and 
superintends  the  whole. 


PO'ST-NOTB.  in 
intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distant  place 
by  the  public  mail,  and  made  payable  to 
ordtri  differing  in  this  ftrom  a  common 
bank  not&  which  is  payable  to  the  Nearer. 

P0'8T-0PFICB,an  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  delivery  of  let- 
ters, Ac  PosM  were  originally  intended  to 
serve  merely  for  the  eonveyanee  of  public 
dispatithes,  and  of  persona  travelling  by 
authority  of  government.  But  the  great 
eonvenienee  it  aflorded  to  individuals,  par- 
ticularly as  oommercial  tranaaetiooa  multi- 
plied and  extended,  to  have  a  safe,  regiUar; 


and  speedy  communication  between  distant 
parts  of  tne  country,  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  convert  it  into  a  source  (ana  a  most 


unexceptionable  sourer  as  it  always  ap- 
peared to  ns)  of  pubUe  revenna.  In  J63S 
Charies  L  ereeted  a  letter  ogea  for 


■ee  for  Buk- 
BXtended  only 
I,  the  tiaaes  fl« 


.  bnt  thia  extended 

to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  tiaa 

carriage  were  nneertain,  and  the  postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  toftunish 
horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at 
2\id.  a  mile.  The  plan  did  not  eventually 
sacceed;  but  it  led  to  an  estahliabment  for 
the  conveyanoeof  letters  to  all  parte  of  the 
kingdom,  weekly.  This  was  in  IM9,  under 
the  commonwealth.  In  1967.  the  poat-oAce 
was  established,  more  after  the  footins  it 
lately  bore,  and  the  rates  of  postage  Umt 
were  then  fixed  were  eontinoed  till  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  But  instead  of  imprwring; 
the  post  gradually  became  less  expeditious 


and  in  1^,  when  a  joiumey  flrom  Jm 
to  Bath  was  made  br  the  duigenees 
hours,  the  post  took  40  honral 


in  17 


odier  KMids  the  rate  of  tmveUing  bore  abont 
the  same  proportion.  Under  theae  eireoa- 
stances,  it  oeoarred  to  Mr.  John  Pahmer.  of 
Bath,  comptroller-general  of  the  poet  naca, 
that  a  very  great  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  conveyaneeof  lettes^  inreaa  stt 
of  econonqr,  as  weU  as  of  speed  and  aaftiy . 
by  contracting  with  the  proprietors  oC  the 
coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail;  the 
latter  bring  bound  to  perform  the  jonmer 
in  a  specified  tim^  and  take  a  gvud  with 
the  mail  for  iuproteetkm.  That  thia  plan 
has  worked  wel^  and  proved  highly  heneA- 
eial  both  to  the  public  and  the  covemnwnt, 
every  one  must  admit;  and  thoonh  a  anng 
comer  in  the  mail,  once  so  desirahle,  anst 
now  give  way  to  a  plaee  in  the  rapid  rail- 
way ^'train.'^  ire  era  hoond  to  regwd  it 
as  an  old  friend  who  has  served  ns  on  many 
an  important  oeeasion.  nm  Post  OOee 
Act  (18B9),  which  reoogniaes  the  expedieimy 
of  one  nniform  postage  of  One  Penny,  fior 
all  Inland  Letters  within  a  certain  M^^ht, 
and  without  reference  to  the  aevcral  dis- 
tances of  their  delivery,  is  now  in  operation ; 
but  in  delegatingita  powenof  exeention  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  "My  Lords^  are 
empowered  to  alter,  fix.  reduce^  or  remit  the 
rate  of  postage  at  any  time;  andalaok  frmn 
time  to  time,  to  appoint  whether  the  poaft- 
age  shall  be  paid  by  the  eender  or  by  tlm 
receiver,  or  either  way,  at  the  optkm  of  the 
'-^ ->.  Hie  experiment  is  thna open aiaU 
to  revisaL    NewwfUfm  go  firee  in 
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Omt  Britain  thraagh  the  General  poet; 
tkef  noet  be  open  at  eadi  end;  anv  wnling 
or  inekMore  anVjeeU  them  to  a  treble  poet* 
age.  To  the  British  oolonies  they  alao  go 
I  free,  if  pot  into  a  poat-office  within  aeren 
-   r«  of  pu"  -     -.      ~      . 


day*  of  pnbUcatioB.  To  the  Continent, 
where  EnfUsh  papen  are  receired  free, 
thoae  printed  in  their  langoage  are  alao  free 
here.  Books  ma^  now  alao  be  aent  to  dl 
parte  of  the  enipure  and  the  eoloniea^  if  in. 
doaed  in  enrelopea  open  at  each  end,  at 
«K7  moderate  ratea:  and  probably  the 
IMhsv  pMUgg  adieme  will  be  aoon  extended 
to  all  paru  of  the  driliaed  worid. 

PO'STSCRIPT,  an  addition  made  to  a 
letter  after  it  ia  eondnded  and  signed  by 
the  writer.  Alao^  any  addition  made  to  a 
literary  performance  after  it  had  been  aop- 
poeed  to  be  tniahed,  containing  aamething 
omitted  or  ao—ething  new  oecarring  to  the 
writer. 

POSTULATES,  ftindamental  prindplea 
;  inany  art  or  adence,  which  are  too  eaay  and 
,  adf-erident  to  need  demonstration. 

POTAB'GO,  a  kind  of  piekk  imporied 
from  the  West  Indiea. 

POTASH  (putama),  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  of  vegetidtle  fixed  alkaU  in  an 
unrefined  state,  praenred  from  the  aahea  of 
certain  plants  by  lixiriation  and  CTapora* 
tion.  The  matter  mnaining  after  evapo- 
ration ia  refined  in  a  crmdble  or  ftimaoe; 
and  the  extractive  snbataBce  bnmt  off  or  dia. 
apated.    Bcfined  potaah  is  called  pmrUtk. 

POTAS'SIUH,  us  ehemiatry.  a  substance 
proenred  by  peasing  a  galvanic  charge 
through  vegetable  alkali,  of  which  it  ia  the 
metalhe  basis.  Potaaainm  has  the  moat 
yowerflil  afllnity  for  oxygen  of  all  sabstaDces 
known;  it  takea  it  from  every  other  com- 
pound, and  hence  is  a  moat  important  agent 
in  chemical  analysis. 

POTATO^  a  inodttctive^  wholesome,  and 
nutritive  root  of  the  genua  aolunrnm;  a 
native  of  America.  It  is  the  prindpal  food 
of  the  poOT  in  aome  conntriea,  imd  has 
proved  one  of  the  gieateat  bleasings  be- 
1. :_.-^ 1: ^|j, 
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'  as  potential  heat  or  cold.— — Po/en/i<iI  wutod, 

I  in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb  w  hifh 

i  is  used  to  express  the  power,  poMibiiity, 

Uberty,  or  necessity  of  an  action  or  of  being ; 

•8,  I  map  go,  he  caa  siog. 

POTSTONB,  in  miueralogy.  a  kind  of 
indurated  black  talc,  pauing  into  serpen- 
tine. It  is  of  a  greenish  gray  colour,  and 
oeeurs  massive,  or  in  granular  concretions. 
POTTERN  ORE,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
cies of  ore  which,  from  its  aptness  to  vitrify 
like  the  giariug  of  potter's  ware,  the  miners 
call  by  this  name. 

POTTERY,  the  manufacture  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  bat  par- 
tieulariy  of  the  coarser  sorts.  The  better 
of  pottery,  called  in  thia  countrr 
rdahur*  war*,  are  made  of  an  artificial 
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mixture  of  alumina  and  ailica;  the 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  day  from  De- 
Tonshire  chiefly;  and  the  Utter  consisting 
of  chert  or  flint,  which  is  heated  red-hot, 
qnenehed  in  water,  and  then  sifted  to  now- 
der.  Bach  material,  carefully  powdered 
and  sifted,  is  diffused  through  water  mixed 
by  meaaore^  and  brought  lo  a  due  consist- 
ency by  enuporation ;  it  ia  then  highly 
plastic,  and  formed  upon  the  potters'  wheel 
or  lathe  into  various  dreular  vessds,  or 
moulded  into  other  forms,  which,  after 
baring  beea  dried  in  a  warm  room,  are 
doaed  in  baked  elay  veaeels,  resembling 
bandboxea,  and  called  taggan;  these  are 
ranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it, 
leaviDg  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel ;  here 
the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  thus  brought  to  the  state  of 
hiteait,  Thia  ia  afterwards  gUued,  which  is 
done  by  dipping  the  biscuit-ware  into  a  tub 
containing  a  mixture  of  about  60  pans  of 
litharge^  10  of  elay,  and  30  of  ground  flint, 
diffhsed  in  water  to  a  creamy  consisteoce, 
and  when  taken  out  emmgh  adheres  to  the 
nieoe  to  give  an  uniform  glasing  when  again 
beated.  The  piecea  are  then  again  packed 
up  ia  the  aeggara^  with  email  bits  of  pottery 
interposed  Mtween  each  and  fixed  in  a  kiln 
as  before.  The  glaaing  mixture  fuses  at  a 
very  moderate  heat,  and  pvea  an  uniform 
glossy  coatings  which  finiahea  the  process 
when  it  ia  intended  for  common  white  ware. 
[See  BABvannwAaa.] 

POUNCE  gumaandaiach  pdveiixed.  a 
Ane  powder  used  to  jp  '  \  from 

aMreading  mi  paper.    Th  a  kind 

of  jMimci^  aaed  by  embr  td  lace- 

Bsakers,  which  is  made  1  dust, 

and  Midoeed  in  musliiu  passed 

over  holes  pricked  in  the  srk  the 

lineaor  deaignaoBapaps  th. 

Faumtm,  in  ndconiy,  the  talons  or  daws  of 
a  bird  <tf  a  prey. 

POUND^  a  weight  eoBtaining  18  ounces 
troy,  and  16  avoirdnpois  weighu  It  also 
denotea  a  aM»ey  of  aoooant;  ao  called  be- 
...  '  of  ailver  weighed  a 


pound  troy. Pmmd,  any  endosed  place, 

erected  by  authority,  in  which  cattie  are 
confined  when  takea  in  treapaasing,  or 
going  at  large,  ia  violation  of  law.  A 
common  pound  is  kept  in  every  township, 
lordship,  or  village;  and  it  ia  said  there 
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oQf^ht  to  be  one  in  eteiy  parish,  the  want 
whereof  is  panithable  in  a  cooit-leet. 

POURPRB8TRB,  in  Uw.  any  encroach- 
■lent  on  the  highway,  by  the  erection  of  a 
•bed,  or  the  throwing  oat  a  window,  tie. 

POWER,  in  a  philosophical  aense.  the 
faculty  of  doins  or  performing  anything. 
TIte  exertion  of  j»«M«r  proceeds  from  the 
will ;  and  in  strictness,  no  bong  destitute 
of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power.—— 
Aetwe  power  is  that  which  moves  the  body ; 
tpwHlafive  power  is  that  by  which  we  see, 
judge,  remember,  or,  in  ceneral,  by  which 
we  tUnk.  Power  may  exist  without  exer- 
tion :  we  have  power  to  speak  when  we  are 
silent.  This  word,  indeed,  has  an  almost 
unlimited  signiAcation,  whether  as  r^^ards 
animal  strength  or  mental  ability  t  we  speak 
of  the  pewert  of  genius;  tlie  reasoning 
powers !  the  power  which  a  atan  has  of 
rdiering  the  distressed;  his  moral  power, 
&c Power  also  means  force  or  momen- 
tum; as,  the  power  of  the  wind,  which 
propels  a  ship  or  overturns  a  building ,  or 
the  immense  power  of  steam  when  applied 
to  machinery.— —PoiMr,  in  mechanics,  any 
force  which,  applied  to  a  machine^  seU  it  in 
motion.  There  are  six  simple  machines, 
which  are  partieulariy  denominated  the  six 
mechanical  powertt  namely,  the  lever,  the 
batanee,  the  eerew,  the  wheel  »nd  eucle,  the 
wedge,  and  the  pulley.  The  simple  weight, 
as  applied  to  clocks,  iad(s,  and  other  ma- 
chines, is  the  povrer  whioh  can  be  most 
easily  applied  as  a  flrst  mover,  and  its  ac- 
tion also  is  most  uniform.  As  this  power 
requires  to  be  renewed  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod, it  is  mostly  used  for  slow  movements. 
The  spring  is  a  useful  moving  power,  but. 
like  the  weight,  it  requires  to  be  wound 
up  after  a  certain  time,  whence  it  is  also 
chiefly  used  for  slow  movements.  The 
spring  differs  from  the  weight  in  one  re- 
markable respect,  which  is,  that  its  action 
is  never  uniform,  being  strongest  when 
most  bent;  but  there  are  Biethods  of  recti- 
fying this  defeet.  Thus  the  chain  of  a 
watch  is  made  tojrind  on  a  conical  puce  of 
metal,  which  assists  the  action  of  the  spring 
when  it  is  wanted.— The  steam  of  boiling 
water  is  a  most  poweiftal  agent,  and  recent 
improvements  have  extended  the  applica- 
tion of  it  ft-om  the  smallest  to  the  most 
powerfnl  engines.  The  power  of  a  horse 
will  raise  a  weight  over  a  pulley  SOlbs.  four 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  drawing  a 
load  of  two  tons  on  a  level  road  the  same 
distance.^— 'Power,  in  arithmetic,  the  pro- 
duct of  anv  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any 
number  of  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  hi- 
quadrate,  Ac Power^  in  law,  the  autho- 
rity which  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for 
him.  The  instmment  or  deed  by  which  this 
is  done  is  railed  a  power  ef  attomep. 

POWTBR,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
certain  kind  of  pigeon  whioh  has  a  habit  of 
swelling  np  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

POYNING'8  LAW,  an  aet  of  parliament 
made  under  Henry  VII.,  whereby  the  law 
of  England  became  in  force  in  Ireland.  It 
derived  it«  name  ftpom  8ir  Edward  Poyning, 
then  lord  lientenaot  of  Ireland. 


PRACTICE,  ra  arithmetic,  a  neat  and 
easy  way  of  determining  the  amount  of 
numbers  of  articles  at  a  price,  bv  takin]^ 
the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pouud  or  shilling,  di- 
viding accordingly,  and  adding  the  quoti- 
ents together  for  pouuds  or  shillings. 

Practice  qf  the  courte,  in  law,  the  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  or  carrj-ing  on  suits 
at  law  or  in  eouitv. 

PR/BCEP'TORIS,  in  ecclesiastical  af 
fiftirs,  certain  beuetices  having  their  name 
from  being  possessed  by  the  more  eminent 
Templars,  whom  the  chief  master,  by  his 
authority,  created  and  called  Pracepforea 
Tempti. 

PRECIPE  IN  CAP'ITE.  in  law,  a  writ 
issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  a 
tenant  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  as  of 
his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle. 


PRiECIPITA'TIO  na  Roaoaa,  in  anti- 
quity, a  capital  punishment  among  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the 
criminal  headlong  from  that  part  of  the 
prison  which  nas  called  finbur. 
PR^ECOGNITA,  things  previously  knovm 
in  order  to  understand  sumeiliiug  rise.  Tims 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  uf  the  humnn 
body  is  one  of  the  prttcoynita  of  medical  | 
science  and  skill. 

PREFECTURE,  in  antiqnitv,  an  appel 
lation  given  to  certain  towns  in  Italy,  whose 
iuhahitants  had  the  name  uf  Roman  citi- 
lens,  but  were  neither  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
own  laws  nor  magistrates,  being  governed 
by  annual  prefects  sent  from  Rome.  These 
were  generally  such  places  as  were  suspect- 
ed,  or  had  some  way  or  other  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  state. — The  title  prafec- 
tua  was  given  to  many  officers  in  ancient 

PIUBMUNI'RE,  in  law,  a  vrrit  granted 
against  a  person  for  introducing  ana  main- 
taining the  papal  power,  creating  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio,  and  yieldiug  that  obeilience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  pope,  which  cnnsti- 
tutionally  belongs  to  our  rightful  jovpreiRn. 

PRENtyMEN,  among  the  lloinans.  like 
our  Christian  name,  served  to  distiuvuish 
brothers,  &C.,  from  eacii  other;  as  Caius. 
Lucius,  Marcus,  Jnlios.  &o.  Care  was  ge- 
nerally taken,  in  conferring  the  pr>mni»ni, 
to  give  that  of  the  father  to  the  oldest,  that 
of  the  grandfather  to  the  second,  and  »o  on. 
The  prmnomen  was  not  brought  into  use 
till  long  after  the  nomtn,  or  family  name. 

PRiETEX  TA,  or  Tooa  Pa jcxxx'ta.  vras 
a  long  white  robe,  with  a  purple  border, 
origiually  appropriated  by  Tullius  Hosti- 
lius  to  the  Honian  magistrates  and  s«>me 
of  the  pricsM;  but  afterwards  worn  by  chil- 
dren of  quality,  by  boys  till  the  age  of  se- 
venteen, when  they  assumed  the  toga  vi- 
rilis ;  and  by  girls  till  they  were  married. 

PRiE  TOR,  a  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romana,  instituted  for  llie  adminint ration 
of  justice  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls. 
The  offiee  of  pr*rtor  was  instil utrd  in  the 
year  of  the  city  388,  to  administer  juMioa 
in  the  city,  instead  of  the  consuls,  who  were 
at  that  time  wholly  eugMged  in  forrign  wars. 
The  institution  also  was  intended  to  con^ 
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pcnsate  to  the  nobility  the  loss  of  their  ex- 
clusire  right  to  the  eonsubhip,  to  which 
houour  the  eommons  had  now  put  in  their 
claim,  and  succeeded.  The  pnetor  decreed 
and  proclaimed  pubhc  feasts,  had  the  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  kept 
a  register  of  all  the  fireed-men  who  were  en- 
firanchised  at  Rome.  In  tlie  absence  of  the 
consols  he  had  a  right  to  command  the  ar> 
miesi  he  also  commanded  the  qu4ittor$,  who 
served  him  as  lieutenants,  and  were  charaed 
with  part  of  the  boatneis  of  his  office.  He 
was  entitled  to  the  prmtexta,  the  curule 
chair,  and  two  lictors  to  walk  before  him 
in  Smne,  and  six  when  out  of  the  city. 

PR^TOBIA'NI,  Fbjitobia  Cobobtbs, 
or  Pf«torum  Gnartls,  were  the  emperor's 
guards,  who  in  time  were  increased  to  ten 
thousand.  Hie  Pnetorian  bands  owe  their 
first  institution  to  Sdpio  Afiricanus,  who 
chose  for  his  guards  a  companv  of  the 
brarest  mca  in  his  army;  but  m  nme  they 
becasM  very  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their 

PB^TCyRTUM,  among  the  Bomans,  do- 
noted  the  hall  or  court  where  the  pnetor 
administered  instiee:  it  was  also  his  palace. 

PBAOlfA'riC  SANCTION,  in  thedvU 
law,  is  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign, 
delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to  some 
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PRATIQUE,  in 
permission  to  hold  intercourse  and  uade  ! 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having  i 
-performed  9uwantine,  or  upon  a  certifiiitie  - 
that  the  riup  did  not  comefirom  an  infected  j 

PBSAIXAMITB,  an  appellatioB  giveu  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  by  sume 
are  supposed  to  liave  lived  before  Adam        i 

PRE'AMBLB,  in  law,  the  iotioduclory  I 
asatter  to  a  statute,  which  contains  the  rea- 
■ons  for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PRBB'END,  the  stipend  or  maintenance 
a  prebendary  receives  out  of  the  estate  ul  a 
eathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Prebends 
are  tbmpU  or  di^nitmry  ;  a  simple  prebtud 
has  no  more  than  the  revenue  for  its  sup* 
port ;  but  a  prebend  with  dignity,  has  ai- 
w^s  a  jnriadiction  annexed  to  it. 

PREB'ENDAEY.a 


joys  a  prebend. 


eeelesiastie  who  ew- 

.  .       , The  difference  between  a 

prebendary  and  a  eanon  is,  that  the  fonupr 
receives  hia  prcbcBd  in  consideration  of  his 
offidating  in  the  ehnreh;  but  the  btter 
flserely  in  eanaeqnenoeof  his  being  received 
into  the  eathedraL 

PRECEDENCE,  by  custom  and  cour- 
tesy, the  li^t  of  taking  piaaa  before  aiu>- 
ther,  which  ia  detensined  by  authority, aud 
foUowed  exaetir *      *'  •  ' 


tanslnedbva 
OBidl  pobiie 


PRE'CEDSNT,  in  law,  a  judicial  dec!., 
sion.  vhieh  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  Ue- 
teradnatioBs  in  similar  or  analogous  cases : 
thua  the  precedents  of  a  oouri  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  no  eourt  will  revers*  a 

judgDMBt  eontraxy  to  many  precedents. 

PrwMlmt  also  frequeatly  denotes  an  origi- 
nal authentic  iaatrament  or  writing,  which 
serves  as  a  form  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECENTOR,  the  .chanter  or  master  of 
the  ehoir  in  a  oathedniL 

PRE'CBPT,  in  law,  a  eonunand  in  writ- 
faajr  sent  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  &c  for 
bringing  a  person,  rceoid,  or  other  matter 
before  him.— In  a  general  sens^  a  rrtetpt 
sisniAes  any  eommandmcnt  or  order  intend- 
ed as  BB  authoritative  rule  of  action;  hut 
applied  particularly  to  eonunauds  respect- 
ing moral  emdnei.     Hence  jirecqttor,  a 


PRECBS'SION  of  the  EQ'UINOXES,  in 
"  "       of  the  axis  of  the 


earth,  by  which  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
nodes,  recede,  with  reference  to  the  stars, 
I*  af  45"  in  a  eentury.  It  appears  tliat  the 
pole,  the  sobticos,  the  equinoxes,  and  all 
the  other  pointa  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  and  are  constantly  moving 
nom  east  to  west,  or  from  Aries  towards 
Pisces,  Ac,  by  means  of  which  the  equinoc- 
tial points  are  carried  further  and  further 
back  among  the  preceding  signs  or  stars  at 
the  rate  of  about  60\i'  each  year;  which 
retrograde  motion  is  called  the  prcccMioa, 
rfecMtea,  or  re#r»MMi«a,  of  the  equinoxes. 
It  was  discovered  by  Uipparchus,  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  Christiaa  era,  thouKn 
it  is  alleged  that  the  astronomers  of  India 
had  discovered  it  long  before. 

PRECIPITATE,  in  chemistrv,  is  any 
matter  or  substance  mhioh,  having  been 
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dissoWed  in  a  fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ve««el  on  the  addirion  of  some  other 
substance,  capable  of  producing  a  decom- 
position of  the  compound.    The  term  is  {(•• 
nerally  applied  when  the  separation  takes 
plare  in  a  flocculent  or  puherulent  form ;  in 
opposition  to  crystalitation,  which  implies 
I  a  hke  separation  in  an  angular  fbrm.    Itut 
chemists  call  a  mass  of  crystals  a  predpi- 
I  late,  when  they  subside  so  suddenly,  that 
I  their  proper  crystaline  shape  cannot  be  dis 

^  tinguished  by  the  naked  eye. Precipitate 

per  Me,  or  rc^  precipitate,  the  red  oxyde  or 
peroxTde  of  mercury. 
I      PRECIPITATION,  in   chemlstrr,   the 

Erocess  of  decomposition  by^   which   any 
ndy  separates  from  others  in  a  solution 
aud  falls  to  the  bottom. 
PEBDESTINATION,    in    thcoIo«y,    a 
'  term  to  denote  the  pre-ordi nation  of  men 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  everlasting  hap- 
'  niness  or  misery.    One  who  believes  m  this 
,  doctrine  is  called  a  predeetinarian, 

PREDICAMENT,  in  logic,  a  category. 
j  The  school  philosophers  distribute  all  the 
I  objectsof  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  ge- 
nera or  classes,  which  the  Greeks  call  ea- 
tefforiea,  and  the  Latins  predieamente. 

PREDICATE,  in  logic,  that  part  of  a 
proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  some- 
I  thing  of  the  subject:  thus,  in  these  propo- 
sitions. "  snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white," 
whiteness  is  thepredieate  affirmed  of  snow, 
aud  denied  of  ink. 

PRE-EMPTION,  the  right  of  purchas- 
ing before  others.  Prior  discovery  of  land 
inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  is  held  to 
give  the  discoverer  the  pre-emption,  or  right 
of  purchase  before  others. 

PREEN,  to  clean,  arrange,  and  dress  the 
feathers,  as  fowls,  to  enable  them  to  glide 
more  easily  through  the  air  or  water.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  two 
glands  on  their  rump,  which  secrete  au  oily 
substance  into  a  bag,  from  which  they  draw 
it  with  the  bill  and  spread  it  over  the  fea- 
thers. 

PRE'FIX,  or  AFFIX,  in  grammar,  a  par- 
ticle put  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  either 
to  vary  its  form  or  alter  its  signification. 

P  R  B  H  E  N'S  I L  E,  adapted  to  seixe  or 
grasp.  Thus  we  say,  the  tails  of  some 
monlceys  are  prehensile. 

I'EEHN'ITE,  a  mineral  of  the  siliceous 
kind,  of  an  apnle-g^reen  or  greenish  gray 
colour.  It  has  been  called  sborl,  emerald, 
chrysoprase,  felspath,  chrysolite,  and  zeo- 
lite. It  is  massive  or  crystalized,  but  the 
form  of  its  crystals  cannot  be  determined 
in  consequence  of  their  aggregation. 

PRE"JUD1CB,  decision  neither  founded 
upon  nor  consistent  with  rcasou,  and  the 
error  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  idleness. 
It  is  the  enemy  of  all  trtith,  knowledge, 
and  improvement ;  and  is  the  blindness  of 
tlie  mind,  rendering  its  powers  useless  and 
mischievous.  Inuumerabic  are  the  pregu- 
dices  we  imbibe  in  our  youth ;  we  are  ac- 
customed to  believe  without  reflection,  and 
to  receive  opinions  from  others  without  ex- 
amining the  grounds  by  which  they  can  be 
supported. 


PRE'LATE.  an  ecclesiastic  raised  to 
some  eminent  dignity  in  the  church ;  as  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  a  patriarch.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  preliUe  is  called  a 
prelacf. 

PRELIM'INARY.  in  general,  denatea 
something  to  be  examincdand  determined 
before  an  affair  can  be  treated  of  to  the 
purpose.  The  preliminaries  qf  peace  con- 
sist chiefly  in  settling  the  powers  of  am- 
bassadors, and  certain  points  in  dispute, 
which  must  be  determined  previous  to  the 
treaty  itself. 

PREM'ISES,  in  logic,  the  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the  ia- 
ferencc  or  conclusion  is  drawn.  Also,  pro- 
positions antecedently  proposed  or  proved. 

Premises,  in  law,  lands,  tenements,  &c. 

before  mentioned  in  a  lease  or  deed. 

PREMIUM,  properly,  a  reward  or  re- 
compense ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  a  mer- 
cantile sense  for  the  sum  of  money  given 
to  an  insurer,  whether  of  ships,  houses, 
lives,  &c.  Also  the  recompense  or  priae 
offered  for  a  specific  discovery,  or  for  soe- 
cess  in  an  enterprise.  It  is  sometimes  ay- 
nonymous  with  interest;  but  generally  it 
u  a  sum  per  cent,  distinct  from  the  inte- 
rest ;  as,  the  bank  lends  money  to  govern- 
ment at  a  premium  of  2  per  cent. 

PREMON'8TR\NT8,  a  religious  order 
of  regular  canons  or  monks  of  Pr^roonti^, 
in  the  isle  of  France;  instituted  in  1120. 

PREMOR'SB,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
which,  when  applied  to  roots,  meaaa  such 
as  are  not  tapering,  but  blunt  at  the  end; 
when  applied  to  leaves,  such  as  end  very 
obtusely  with  unequal  notches. 

PREPEN'SE,  in  law,  premeditation  and 
forethought  as  applied  to  bad  actiona; 
whence  the  term  ma/ieeprepeiiae. 

FREPOSI'TION,  in  grammar,  a  part  of 
speech,  which  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
of  one  subject  to  another. 

PREROG'ATIVE,  an  exclusive  or  pecu- 
liar privilege.— —The  royal  prerogative  is 
that  special  pre  eminence  which  a  sove- 
reign has  not  only  over  other  persona,  but 
over  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common 
law,  in  right  of  the  regal  dignity.  Among 
these  are  the  right  of  appointing  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  making  peace  and  war  ——It 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  house  of  lords  in 
Great  Britain  to  decide  legal  Questions 
after  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  have 
been  appealed  against.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  house  of  commons  to  determine 
the  validity  of  all  elections  of  tikeir  own 
members.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  father 
to  govern  Itis  children.  And  the  right  ef 
governing  created  beings  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

PREROG'ATIVE  COURT,  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  establislied  for  the  trial  of  all 
testamentary  causey  where  the  deceased 
has  left  bona  notabilia  (bt.)  within  two  dif- 
ferent dioceses.  In  which  case  the  probate 
of  wills  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  by  way  of  special  prerogative. 
And  all  causes  relating  to  the  wills,  adaai- 
nistrations,  or  legacies  of  such  persons,  are 
originally  cognixable  herein,  before  a  judge 
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appointed  by  the  archbishop,  called  the 
juage  of  the  prerogative  court. 

PRESBYOPIA, in  medicine,  that  defect 
in  vision  by  which  objects  that  are  near  are 
seen  confusedlf,  but  those  at  a  distance 
more  distinctly.  It  proceeds  from  various 
causes,  but  icenerally  arises  from  too  great 
flatness  in  the  crystaline  humour,  and  is 
common  with  aged  persona. 

PRESBYTER,  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church,  an  elder ;  one  who  had  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  flock.  The  word  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  usually  signifies  a  ruler 
or  governor;  it  being  a  title  of  oflice  and 
dignity,  not  of  age,  and  in  this  sense  bishops 
are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PRBSBYTE'RIANS,  a  sect  of  Protest- 
ants, so  called  from  their  maintaining  that 
the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in 
the  New  Testament  was  by  preabyterie* ; 
that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  as- 
sociated ror  its  government  and  discipline. 
^The  kirk  or  church  of  Scotland  is  go- 
verned by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies :  which  constitution  was  intro- 
duced from  Geneva,  together  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  the  reformer  of  that  coun- 
try, by  the  well-known  John  Knox.  In  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  there  are  fifteen  synods, 
and  sixty-nine  presbvteries.  The  presbyte- 
rians  stand  opposea  to  the  epitfopalian*, 
the  latter  oreferring  the  hierarchy  of  bi- 
shops; ana  to  congregationaliata  or  inde- 
pendents, who  bold  every  paetor  to  be  as 
a  bishop  or  overseer  of  bis  ovm  congrega- 
tion, independent  of  any  person  or  body  of 
men. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  law,  a  right  and 
title  to  a  thing  funded  upon  a  continued 
possession  of    it  beyond    the  memory  of 

man. Preaeription  differs  from  cuatom, 

which  is  a  local  usage.     Prescription  is  a 

personal  usage  annexed  to  the  person. 

Preaeription,  in  medicine,  a  direction  of  re- 
medies for  a  disease  and  the  manner  of 
using  them,  as  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

PRES'ENCE  OP  MIND,  that  calm,  col- 
lected state  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  which 
enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  without 
disorder  or  embarrassment  in  unexpected 
difficulties. 

PRES'ENT  TENSE,  in  grammar,  the 
tense  or  form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  ac- 
tion or  being  in  the  present  time,  as  "  I  am 
reading;"  or  something  that  exists  at  all 
times,  as  "  temperance  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  excess ;"  or  it  expresses  habits  or 
Seneral  truths,  as  plants  growi  birds  Jty; 
ogs  bark,  &c. 

PRESENTATION,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  act  of  a  patron  offering  his  clerk  to  the 
bishop,  to  be  instituted  iti  a  benefice  of  his 
gift.  An  advoWBOn  is  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. A  patron  may  revoke  his  presenta- 
tion before  institution,  but  not  afterwards. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  law,  a  declaration 
or  report  made  by  jurors  or  others  of  any 
offence  to  be  inquired  of  ift  the  court  to 
which  it  is  presented. 


PRES'ENTS,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  law 
for  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  lease,  or  other 
written  instrument ;  as  in  the  phrase 
"Know  all  men  by  these  preaenta;"  toat  is, 
by  the  writing  itself,  per  preaentea. 

PRESER'VE,  a  small  enclosed  place  in 
gentlemen's  grounds,  where  game  is  pre- 
served. 

PRES'IDBNT,  an  officer  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  corporation,  company,  or  as- 
sembly of  men,  to  Iceep  order,  manage  their 
concerns,  or  govern  their  proceediugs.  Also 
an  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a 
province  or  territory,  or  to  administer  the 

government  of  a  nation. Vice  preaident, 

one  who  is  second  in  authority  to  the  pre- 
sident, and  performs  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent when  the  latter  is  disabled  or  absent. 

PRESS,  a  machine  or  instrument  by 
which  things  are  compressed.  It  acts  by 
of  the  screw,  and  serves  for  different 


purposes,  as  a  wine-press,  a  cheese-press, 
he. By  the  preaa  is  meant  the  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  through  the  means 
of  printing.  "  A  free  press  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  a  free  people ;  a  licentious  press  is  a 

curse  to  society." Liberty  qf  the  preaa. 

[See  LiBERTT.] 

PRESS'-GANG,  &  detachment  of  seamen 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  empow- 
ered to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service. 

PRESSMAN,  in  printing,  a  workman 
who  manages  the  press  andimpresses  the 
sheets. 

PRESS'URE,  the  force  of  one  body  act- 
ing on  another  by  weight  or  the  continued 
application  of  power.  Pressure  is  occa- 
sioned by  weight  or  gravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by 
elasticity,  &c.    The  degree  of  pressure  is  in 

Kroportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing 
ody,  or  to  the  power  applied,  or  to  the 

elastic  force  of  resisting  bodies. In  a 

moral  sense,  we  speak  of  the  preaaurc  of 
debts,  the  preaaure  of  taxes,  the  pressure  of 
affiictions,  &c. 

PRESTATION  MON'ET,  a  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and 
other  dignitaries  to  their  bishop,  pro  exte- 
riore  juriadictione. 

PRESTIMONY,  in  canon  law,  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  a  priest,  appropriated  by 
the  founder,  but  not  erected  into  any  title 
of  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary. 

PRESr  MONEY,  called  eameat-money, 
the  sum  given  to  a  soldier  at  the  time  he 
enlists,  so  called  because  it  binds  the  re- 
ceiver to  be  ready  for  service  at  all  times 
appointed. 

PRESUMP-TIVE  EVIDENCE,  in  law, 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  circumstances 
which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact, 
as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  positive 
proof. 

PRETEN'SION,  a  holding  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  right  or  possession  of  a  thing, 
with  a  view  to  make  others  believe  what 
is  not  real,  or  what,  if  true,  is  not  yet 
known  or  admitted.  There  are  ill-founded 
pretensions  and  well-founded  pretensions : 
for  instance,  a  man  may  make  pretenaions 
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to  rights  which  he  CMinot  nuuntain,  or  to 
skill  which  he  does  not  possess;  and  he 
mar  make  preten$iont  to  acquirements 
which  he  really  possesses,  but  is  not  known 


th 


are  acemea  cAbrnuruiuary,  uui^  uui.  luimva- 

lous ;  in  distinction  from  events  which  are 
ti^^ematural,  which  cannot  be  produced  by 
physical  laws  or  powers,  and  mnst  there- 
fore be  produced  by  the  direct  intervention 
(»r  Omnipotence. 

PBETEBPER'FECT,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  equivalent  to  preterit,  applied  to 
the  tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action 


or  beinf  absolutely  past. 

PBJSTERPLUPERTECT,  UteraUy ' 
yond  more  than  i>erfect ;"  an  epithet  in 


grunmar,  designating  the  tense  of  verbs 
which  expresses  action  or  being  past,  prior 
to  another  past  event  or  time. 

PBEVABICATION,  a  deviation  from 
the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fur  dealing ;  a 
shuffling  or  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth  or 

the  disclosure  of  truth. In  the  civil  law, 

the  collusion  of  an  informer  with  the  de- 
fendant,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sham 

prosecution. In  common  law,  a  seeming 

to  undertake  a  thing  falsely  or  deceitfully, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroying 
it. 

PBEVEirrrVE  service,  an  appella- 
tion for  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed 
police  officers  eng^aged  to  watch  the  coasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling 
and  other  illegal  acts.  The  men  thus  em- 
ployed are  alM  sometimes  termed  the  eoatt 
blockade  force. 

PRICE  CURRENT, in  commerce,  a  pub- 
lished list  or  ennmeration  of  the  various  ar- 
ticlei  of  merdiandise,  vnth  their  prices,  the 
duties  (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  im- 
ported or  exported,  with  the  drawbacks  oc- 
casionally sllowed  upon  their  exportation. 

PRIEST,  acoordinp  to  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  a  person  who  is  set 
apart  or  consecrates  to  the  ministrv  of  the 
Gospel.  In  its  most  general  sense  the  word 
includes  all  orders  of  the  dersy  duly  licensed 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  each 
respective  denomination  of  Christians :  but 
Protestants  are  accustomed  to  apply  the 
word  more  especially  to  clergymen  of  the 


cathoUo  persuasion.^— 'In  primi- 
tive ages,  the  fathers  of  families,  pnnces, 
and  kings  were  priests.    In  the  days  of 


Moses  the  office  of  priest  wa^restricted  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  priesthood  con- 
sisted of  three  orders,  the  nigh'^priea^  the 
priests,  and  the  Levites ;  and  the  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 

^Among  pagan^  priesU  were    persons 

whos&  appropriate  business  was  to  offer  sa- 
crifices and  perfiorm  other  sacred  rites  of 
relisnon. 

PRrMACT,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  sU- 
tion  or  dignity.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  is  primafe  of  all  England. 

PRI'MiE  WS,  the  medical  term  for  the 
whole  alimentary  duct ;  including  the  oeso- 
phagus, stomacl^  and  intestines,  with  their 
t^pcndages. 

PRIMATES,  in  soology,  the  first  order 
of  animals  under  the  class  MammaUa  in  the 
Linnsan  system,  including  the  four  genera 
—Homo;  Simim,  the  ,uie,  monkey,  &c; 
Lemur,  the  lemur ;  and  Veepertilio,  the  b»t. 

rRI'MAGE,  in  commerce,  a  small  datj 
payable  to  the  master  and  marinern  of  a 
sh?" 


lot 


of  if 

ob  m 

rig  t, 

ao  « 

it  » 

pa  i- 


ph 

nuB  Primula,  of  several  varietiea. 

PRI  NCE,  a  general  title  for  all 
or  persons  exercising  the  funetians  of  go- 
vernment in  an  independent  manner,  evea 
though  thev  are  piermittcd  so  to  do  bj  ibm 
will  of  anotner. 

PRIN'CIPAL,  in  commerc^  is. the 


pital  of  a  sum  due  or  lent,  so  called  in  oppo- 
sition to  intereet.  It  also  denotes  the  €rwt 
fund  put  by  partners  into  a  common  stocky 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  calls 
or  accessions  afterwards  required.-^— la 
law,  the  absolute  perpetrator  of  a  crime  is 
called  a  primey^l  in  the  first  degree;  a 
^neipal  in  the  second  degree,  is  one  who 
IS  present,  aiding  and  wetting;  distin- 
guished from  an  aeceetarjf. 

PRIN'CIPLB.  in  a  general  sense,  the 
origin,  source,  or  primordial  substance  of 

anv  thin^. In  science,  a  truth  admitted 

either  without  proof,  or  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  before  proved.— — In  eUiics,  that 
which  is  believed,  and  serves  as  a  rule  of 
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action  or  the  basis  of  a  system ;  as  the  pn'n- 
cipltft  of  morality;  the  principlea  of  the 
Stoics,  &c. 

PRINTING,  th-e  art  of  takitig  impres- 
sions from  wooden-hlocka,  types,  or  plates, 
upon  paper,  silk,  calico,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance.  Pbinttho,  op  Ttpoobapht,  is 

that  very  important  art  by  means  of  which 
copies  of  books  are  multiplied,  and  conse- 
quently, knowledf^e  and  science  diffused 
among  mankind.  It  is  understood  to  have 
been  practised  verv  anciently  in  China ;  but 
Chinese  printing  differs  from  European  es- 
sentially, and  the  praise  of  rendering  the  art 
truly  valuable  to  the  human  race  oelougs 
to  him'  who  first  introduced  movable  types. 
In  their  first  essays,  Guttenbui^,  Faust,  and 
Mente  all  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the 
letters  were  cut  in  the  Chinese  manner; 
and  from  the  specimens  that  remain,  it 
appears  that  thev  impressed  only  one  side 
of  the  paper,  takrag  the  pains  to  paste  the 
blank  &ces  of  every  two  leaves  together,  to 
make  one  with  print  on  either  side.  After 
this,  they  used  single  letters  of  wood ;  and  at 
length,  letters  of  metal.  Tliis  last  great  in- 
vention is  generally  attributed  to  Schoeffer, 
first  the  servant,  and  afterwards  the  part- 
ner and  son  in-law  of  Faust.  At  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  character  of  type  em- 
ployed was  the  old  Gothic  or  German.  Tlie 
Roman  type  was  first  introduced  by  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Paunartz,  at  Rome,  and  tlie  Italic 
by  Aldus.  The  earliest  complete  Greek 
work  was  a  grammar  of  that  language, 
printed  at  Milan  in  14/6.  The  Pentateuch, 
which  appeared  in  1482,  was  the  first  work 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  the 
earliest  known  Polyglott  bible — Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  Latin— issued  from 
the  press  of  Genoa  in  1516.    The  art  of 

Erintin^  whs  first  introduced  into  England 
y  William  Caxton,  a  native  of  Kent,  who 
established  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
some  time  between  1471  and  1474.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  j^riQting 
had  reached  afionrishing  condition  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vill.  and  his  successors,  English 
printers  had  become  "  so  skilful  as  to  print 
books  as  well  as  any  beyond  the  seas.''  In 
Scotland  the  art  is  not  known  to  have  ex- 
isted earlier  than  the  year  1500;  and  about 
fifty  years  after  that  time  we  find  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland.  But  Scotland  was 
not  long  before  it  distinguished  itself  by  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  typographical  pro- 
ductions ;  while  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said 
to  hare  advanced  a  step  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing books  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century. — ^The  workffien  by  whom  the  art 
of  printing  is  performed  are  of  two  kinds, 
1.  Compontjrs  who  range  and  dispose  the 
letters  into  words,  lines,  pages,  and  sheets; 
and,  2.  Preatmen,  who  apply  the  ink  and 
take  off  the  impressions.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  the  printing  press 
•vas  cliiefly  formed  of  wood ;  and,  for  the 
irat  essential  modification  of  it,  the  world 
a  indebted  to  the  late  earl  Stanhope.  His 
the  Stanhope)  press  is  composed  entirely 
tf  iron ;  the  table  on  which  the  types  rest. 


and  the  platten  (or  surface  which  gives  the 
impression)  are  made  jperfectl^  level;  a 
beautiful  combination  of  levers  is  added  to 
give  motion  to  the  screw,  causing  the  plat- 
ten  to  descend  with  increasing  rapidity, 
and  consequently  with  increasing  force, 
till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  a  very  great 
power  is  obtained.  "Various  other  iron 
presses,  more  or  less  upon  the  principle  of 
the  "  Stanhope,"  with  such  improvements 
as  time  and  farther  experience  suggested, 
were  subsei^uently  made;  among  which  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  Messrs.  Clymcr, 
Ruthven,  Cogger,  and  Cope  deserve  to  he 
mentioned :  but  still  thoy  were  only  presses, 
acting  by  a  reciprocating,  not  by  a  conti- 
nuous motion  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
year  1798,  a  period  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  no  improvement  had  been  in- 
troduced into  this  important  art.  A  new 
era  had,  however,  arrived,  when  the  de- 
mands for  prompt  circulation  of  political 
intelligence  required  powers  of  printing 
newspapers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
expeditiuns  hand  presswork;  and  at  It-ngth 
the  automatic  printing  machine  struggled 
into  existence.  A  mere  outline  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
would  occupy  many  pages.  The  great  tri- 
umph in  the  art  lias,  however,  been  the 
substitution  of  cylindrical  machinery  for 
the  screw-press.  The  tuggeation  of  this 
improvement  belongs  to  Mr.W.  Nicholson, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal ; 
but  the  first  vmrking  machines  were  erected 
I  by  Mr.  KOnig  (from  Saxony),  who  was  en- 
I  i^a^ed  for  several  years  in  this  country  in 
,  bringing  his  machines  to  perfection ;  and, 
'  at  length,  the  reader  of  the  Timea  news- 

aer  was  told,  on  Nov.  28th,  1814,  that  he 
1  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  printed  by 
i  machinery,  and  by  the  power  of  steam  1  In 
these  mnchines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 
under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped 
the  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly 
held  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  tapes ; 
the  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box, 
from  which  it  was  forced  by  means  of  a 
powerful  screw  depressing  a  tightly-fitted 
piston ;  thence  it  fell  between  two  iron 
rollers;  bel'.w  these  were  placed  a  num- 
ber of  other  rollers,  two  of  which  had,  in 
addition  to  their  rotary  motion,  an  end 
motion,  i.  e.  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 
their  length ;  the  whole  system  of  rollers 
terminated  in  two,  which  applied  the  ink 
to  the  types.  This  machine  produced  1100 
impressions  per  hour;  subsequent  im- 
provements raised  them  to  1800  per  hour. 
The  next  machine,  also  by  Mr.  KOnig, 
was  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet, 
by  conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other.  This  was  made 
in  1815,  and  printed  1000  sheets  on  both 
sides  per  hour.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for  curving  stere- 
otype plates,  for  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder. 
These  machines,  though  only  adapted  for 
stereotype  printing,  first  showed  the  best 
method  of  furnishing,  distributing,  and  ap- 
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nth  and  Coirper,  kowe?er,  by  tbeir  eon* 
^nt  ingenuity.  rapenedM  Mr.  Ktaig** 
mventioM,  and  eonrtmcted  n  nomber  of 
machiuca.  modified  in  twentr-ive  diflierent 
waya,  tor  prinCinff  booka,  bank-notea.  newa-. 
papera,fte.:  tbcvgreateatancceaahaabeen 
in  printing  newmpera.  In  tbe  Tiwu*  ma« 
chine,  oonatraeted  oy  Applegath  and  Cow- 
per,  tbe  form  paaaea  under  foor  printing 
cylindera,  which  are  fed  with  theeta  of  i^per 
by  four  hida,  and  after  the  aheeta  are  printed 
they  paaa  into  the  handa  of  four  othere; 
by  thia  contrivance  4000  aheeta  per  hour  are 
printed  on  one  aide^— In  thia  brief  and  ne- 
ceuarily  imperfect  aeoonnt  at  printing,  the 
reader  moat  expect  no  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  ita  earljr  hbtory,  and  the  atriking 
iinprovementa  wnioh  have  recently  been 
made.  And  we  ahall  conclude  it  with  the  foU 
towing  philoaophic  obaervationa  by  Dr.  Ure : 
"  In  renewing  thoae  great  eraa  of  national 
induatry,  when  the  prodaetive  arte,  after  a 
long  period  of  irkaome  vaaaalage,  have  and* 
dcnlv  aehiavfcd  aome  new  oomj^eat  over  the 
inertia  of  mactet,  the  contemplative  mind^ 
eaunot  flul  to  be  struck  with  the  inaignift* 
cant  part  which  the  aeademical  philoaopher 
baa  generally  played  in  anch  memorable 
erenta.  Bngroased  with  barren  ayllocisma, 
or  eqnational  theorama,  often  little  better 
than  tmiama  in  diagvise,  he  nevertheleaa 
believea  in  the  perfeetion  of  hia  attainmenta, 
and  diadaina  to  aoil  hia  handa  with  those 
handicraft  (^perationa  at  which  all  improve- 
menta  in  the  arte  mast  necessarily  begin. 
He  does  not  deem  a  manufacture  worthy  of 
his  regard,  till  it  baa  worked  out  ita  own 

Kndeur  and  independence  with  patient 
our  and  oonaummate  akilL  In  this 
spirit  the  men  of  apeculative  adenee  neg- 
lected for  60  jreara  the 'ateam  engine  of 
Neweomen,  till  tbe  artiaan  Watt  trana- 
formed  it  into  an  automatic  prodigv;  the^ 
have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  dynaim- 
oal  inveatigattona  the  factorv  mechaniama 
of  Arkwright,  yet  nothing  m  the  whole 
compass  of  art  deserves  it  so  well;  and 
though  perfectly  aware  that  revolveney  ia 
the  leading  law  in  the  aystem  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  have  never  thought  of  showing 
the  workman  tliBt  thia  wiw  alao  the  tnie 
principle  of  every  automatic  machine.  Theae 
remarks  aeem  to  be  peculiariy  applicable 
to  book-printing,  an  art  invented  for  the 
honour  of  learning  and  tbe  glory  of  the 
learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  for 
ita  advancensent;  yet  by  the  overruling 
bounty  of  PiovideBce  it  haa  eventually 
aerved  aa  the  ^rcat  teacher  and  guardian  « 
the  whole  hmAj  of  man." 

PRI'OB,  the  anperior  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  or  one  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PRI'SAGB,  an  ancient  right  belonging 
to  the  arown  of  England,  of  taking  two 
tuna  of  wine  flrom  eve^  ahip  importing 
twenty  tuna  or  more.  Tuisj  by  charter  of 
Edward  I.,  was  exdianged  into  a  duty  of 
two  shiUinga  for  every  tun  imported  by 
merchant  atrangera,  and  called  butUrafftf 
beeaose  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 

PRI8CILXIAMI8T8.  in  church  faiatory. 


a  Chriatian  sect,  ao  called  from  their  leader 
PriadlUaa,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  biahop 
of  Arila.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  practised 
raagie,  and  to  have  maintained  the  prind- 
pal  errora  of  the  Maniehees;  but  hia  pecu- 
liar tenet  waa,  that  it  ia  lawfhl  to  make  (hlae 
oatha  in  the  aupport  of  oneTa  cauae  and  in- 
tereat. 

PRISM,  in  geometry,  an  oblong  aoKd, 
contained  under  more  than  four  planea, 
whose  baaea  are  equal,  parallel,  and  alike 
eituated.  If  the  boAj  be  triangular,  it  ia 
called  a  triangular  pnam;  if  square,  a  qua- 
drangular one.  Pritwt,  in  dioptrics,  a  tri- 
angular glass  body  used  in  experimenu 
respecting  the  nature  of  Ught  and  colours. 
The  phenomena  and  uaes  of  the  prism  ariae 
from  ita  aeparating^  the  raya  of  light  In  their 
paasage  through  its  substance;  and  the 
doctrine  it  ia  underatood  to  deimmstrate  ia, 
that  eoloura  are  mriginal  and  unohangeabl* 
propertiea,  inherent  in  light  itaelf.  The 
Bun^a  raya  tranamitted  throufch  a  prism  to 
aa  oppo«tte  urall,  prqiect  an  image,  like  a 
rainbow.  Ita  colours,  whidi  are  varioua 
and  virid,  are  red,  yeltow,  blue,  green,  and 
violet  I  and  the  whole  phenomenon  ia  ex- 
plained upon  the  principle  that  the  eoloared 
rays,  which  were  oefore  mixed  and  blended 
together,  are  now,  in  virtue  of  their  differ- 
ent rcfkangibiHties,  separated  by  refiraetioB, 
in  passing  ^roug^  the  prism,  and  each  eo- 
lonr  thrown  by  itaelfl 

PRIVATEER',  a  ahip  or  veaad  of  war 
owned  and  equipped  br  private  peraona  at 
their  own  expense,  and  who  are  permitted 
by  tbe  government  to  aeiae  or  plunder  the 
veMds  of  an  enemy  in  war.  The  owners 
of  privateera  mnat  give  bond  not  to  break 
the  atipttlationa  of  treatiea  subeiating  with 
their  government,  and  not  to  misnae  tbdr 
eaptbea.  Ifaahipbefttedont  andact  aa 
a  privateer  without  being  licenaed  or  eom- 
nuaaioned  by  government,  it  is  a  pirate. 
That  the  aevereat  reatrietions  should  be 
enforced  on  privateering  ia  manifestly  fbr 
the  interest  of  indiridusja,  to  whatever  bel- 
ligerent power  they  bekmg.  The  wiah  to 
amaaa  munder  ia  the  only  principle  by 
which  tney  are  actuated;  and  auch  being 
the  eascb  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  should  be  very  scrupuloua  about  ab- 
ataininjr  fWmi  excesses. 

PRlv'ATlYE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  to  a 
word  which  changea  ita  signification,  and 
gives  it  a  contrary  sense;  aa  mt  and  in :  «»- 
wiae,  <nA««i«s. 

PRIVET,  in  botany,  a  well-known  ahrub 
of  the  genua  Liputtmwt,  The  encryreta  pri- 
vet ia  of  the  genus  JMomnim. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  some  peculiar  be- 
nefit  granted  to  certain  peraona  or  t^acea, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  the  law,  or 
beyond  the  oommon  advautagea  of  other 
-* Tbua  the  nobles  of  GtttA  Britain 


have  tbe  priviUat  of  being  tried  bv  their 
peers  only;  and  members  of  parliament 
have  the  primlegt  of  exemption  from  at' 
reats  in  certain  eaaea. 

PRIVT-COUNCIL.  in  British  polity,  an 
executive  body,  with  whoae  assistance  tbe 
crown  issues  proclamations,  which,  if  not 
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«ofatnury  to  law,  are  binding  on  the  sabject. 
Ancienuy*  the  jpHvy-eotra«t{  was  a  high  court 
of  JBStice;  but  in  modem  times  it  seldom 
or  never  interfere*  with  judicial  mattery 
itself  to  the  executiTe  branch  of 

„ A  priry-eonncil  is  sununoned 

on  a  warning  of  forty-four  hours,  and  never 
held  without  the  presence  of  a  secretary  of 
statOb  In  debates,  the  lotreat  ddivorshis 
opinion  first;  the  sovereign,  if  present,  last; 
and  though  the  privy-counciUors  thus  ipve 
thekt  opinions,  it  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
alone  which  is  decisive. 

PRIVY. SEAL,  a  seal  alBxed  by  the 
queen,  or  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  to  instruments  that  afterwards  pass 
the  great  seal.—— The  wcnrd  j»rtvy-Ma<  is 
also  used  elUptically  for  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  privy-seal ;  as,  "  the 
queen's  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the 
privif-$eml,  who  makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant 
thereon  to  the  chancery." 

PEO  ABD  CON,  i.e.  jire  and  eo»tra,  for 
and  against,  a  phrase  frequently  occurring 
in  common  paruuiee. 

PBCA.  a  vessel  used  in  the  South  Seas, 
with  the  nead  and  stem  exactly  alike,  but 
with  the  sides  differentljr  formed;  that  in- 
tended for  the  lee  side  being  flat,  the  other 
rounded.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  proa 
is  fhraished  with  a  frame  extended  from  the 
windward  side,  called  an  outrigger. 

PROBABILITY,  that  state  of  a  question 
which  fidls  short  of  moral  certainty,  but 
incline*  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  trath. 
Demonstration  produces  certain  know- 
ledge ;  iffoof  produce*  belief  and  probabi- 
Utp  opinion.^— If  the  chance  that  a  thing 
may  happen  is  less  than  the  chance  that  it 
majr  not  happen,  it  is  said  to  be  orc^ble ; 
and  the  numbers  which  express  these  vari- 
able chances,  when  ascertained,  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  actfliM  4^  frobabititiet. 
Aa  applied  to  human  life,  fotrnded  on  table* 
of  m<Htalitv,  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of 
aocietieB  which,  for  certain  annual  pre- 
miums, varied  according  to  age,  undertake 
to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  neirs  of  the 
party,  whose  life  is  thereby  insured  for  that 
sum. 

PROLATE,  in  law,  the  proof  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  validity  of  a  vrill,  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  will  to  the  proper  ofScer, 
and  such  other  proceedings  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes, as  preli£ainary  to  the  execution  <tf 
it  by  the  executor. 

PROBXEM,  in  logic,  a  proposition  that 
appears  neither  absoliMcly  true  nor  false, 
and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either  in 

the  affirmative  or  ncf^ative. In  geometry, 

a  proposition  in  whidi  some  operation  or 
coustruction  is  r^uired,  as  to  cuvide  a  line 
or  an  angle,  &c.— — In  algebra,  a  question 
or  proposition  which  requires  some  un- 
known truth  to  be  investigated,  and  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  demonstrated.— -In 
a  general  sense,  a  problem  may  be  defined, 
any  question  involvmg  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
and  requiring  some  operation  or  fiurther 
evidence  for  its  solution. 

PEOBOS'CIS,  in  natural  history,  the 
tmnk  or  snout  of  an  elephant,  and  of  some 


other  animals,  particularly  of  insects.  Flies, 
gnats,  &e.  are  furnished  vdik  a  proboscis, 
or  trank,  by  means  of  which  they  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  and  the  juice*  of  vege- 
table*. 

PROCATARX'IS,  in  medidne,  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  a  disease :  the  jnvca- 
taretie  cause. 

PRO'CEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  sum, 
amount,  at  value  of  gooda  aold  or  converted 
into  money. 

PROCBLLA'RIA,  in  ornithology,  the 
Storm-bird,  a  genus  of  birds  belongbig  to 
the  order  of  the  jNiMeret.  It  is  about  the 
aise  of  the  common  water- wi^;tail,  and  it* 
general  colour  i*  black,  except  that  the  co- 
vering feather*  of  the  vrings  have  some 
white  towards  their  tips.  When  it  hovers 
about  ships  it  i*  a  *iire  token  oi  an  ap- 
proaching stwm. 

PRaCESS,  in  law,  the  whole  coarse  of 
proceeding  in  any  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  <ur  criminal,  from  the  orig^al  writ  to 
the  end  of  the  suit.  In  a  more  limited 
aens^  process  denote*  that  by  which  a  man 
is  first  called  into  any  temporal  court.—— 
Ort^'nai  jnvffes*  is  the  mean*  taken  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court. 
Metneproeet*  is  that  which  issue*,  i>ending 
the  suit,  upon  some  ct^teral  or  interlo- 
eutory  matter,   final  protftt  1*  the  process 

oi  execution. Proeimt,  in  chemistry,  the 

whole  course  of  an  experiment  or  series  of 
operatipn*,  tending  to  produce  something 
new.  Proeeas,  in  anatomy,  any  iHTotuberance, 
eminence,  or  pnuecting  part  of  a  bone. 

PRO'CHRONISM,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, when  events  are  dated  anterior  to  the 
time  at  which  they  happened. 

PROCLAMATION,  a  public  notice  or 
declaration  of  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  magbtrate.  Procla- 
mation ia  used  for  a  solemn  declaration  of 
war  and  pMce,  and  for  the  act  of  notifying 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  the  throne; 
also  for  the  public  declaration  used  at 
the  calling  of  a  court ;  and  fbr  variou*  other 
objects. 

PRO  CONFES'SO,  in  law,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  defiendant  in  chancery  who  ap- 
pears and  is  afterwards  in  c<»tempt  for  not 
answering ;  wherefore  the  matter  contained 
in  the  bill  shall  be  taken  pro  fon/uto,  that 
is,  as  though  it  had  been  confessed. 

PROCON'SUL.  a  Roman  magistrate  sent 
to  govern  a  province  with  consvdar  autho- 
rity. The  proconsuls  were  appointed  firom 
the  body  of  the  senate,  and  their  authority 
expired  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  their  ap- 
pointment. Before  the  proconsul  quitted 
ttome,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  offered 
sacrifice,  put  on  the  robe  of  war  called-pa- 
ludamentHm,  and  then  departed  from  the 
city  in  pomp,  preceded  by  hctors,  with  rods 
and  axes,  aud  attended  by  his  friends  to 
some  distance  from  Rome.  His  equipage, 
consistiug  of  pavilions,  horses,  mules, 
clerks,  secretaries,  &c.  was  called  his  vim- 
tieum.  and  provided  at  the  public  expense. 

PROCTOR,  a  person  employed  to  ma- 
:e  another's  cause  in  a  court  of  ciril  ur 
iesiastioal  law,  as  in  the  court  (^  admi- 
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raltj;,  or  in  a  spiritoal  court. Also  the 

maipitrate  or  su  peri  n  tendan  t  of  a  university. 

FROCUM'RENT,  in  botany,  trailing; 
unable  to  support  itself,  and  therefore  lyintf 
on  the  ground,  but  without  putting  forth 
roots:  as,  a  procumbent  stem. 

PROCURATION,  in  law,  a  composition 
paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop  or 
archdeacon,  to  commute  for  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  to  have  been  given  him  at 
his  visitation.  Also,  the  instrument  by 
which  a  person  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

PROCURATO'RES,  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  officers  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  regulate  the  pubUc  revenue,  re- 
ceive it.  ana  dispose  of  it  as  the  emperor 
directed.  Such  an  oflicer  was  Pontius  Pi- 
late in  Judea ;  but  as  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a  rebellious  people,  besides  his  au- 
thority over  the  revenue,  he  was  invested 
with  all  the  power  of  a  pro-consul,  even  a 

power  of  life  and  death. Proeuratoret,  in 

the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  were  pro- 
perly such  lawyers  as  assisted  the  plaiutiff 
in  proving,  or  the  defendant  in  clearing 
himself  from  the  matter  of  fact  allegeo. 
Tliey  are  often  confounded  with  the  advo- 
eatet. 

FRO'DUCE,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  is  what 
any  country  yields  from  labour  and  national 
growth,  which  uiay  serve  either  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  produce  of  a  farm,  of  a  mine, 
of  a  tax,  &c.;  but  when  we  allude  to  a  work 
either  of  nature  or  art,  we  use  the  word  i>ro- 
duetion. 

PRO'DUCT.  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  as  5x4—20,  the 

product  re<}uired. In  a  general  sense, 

that  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals ;  as  the  produeta  of  the  sea- 
son.—^ProdartiM  UUtaur  is  that  which  in- 
creases the  number  or  amount  of  products ; 
opposed  to  unproductive  labour.  The  labour 
of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  is  productive ; 
the  labour  of  ofBeers  and  professional  men 
is  unproductive  to  the  state. 

PROEMPTaSIS,  in  astronomy,  that 
which  make*  the  new  moon  appear  a  day 
later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation  than 
it  would  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFES'SION,  a  word  which,  when  ap- 

Slied  to  a  person's  vocation  or  employment, 
esignates  an  occupation  not  merely  me- 
chanical. We  say,  tlie  learned  pro/eationt  ; 
the  prqfetewn  of  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,.a  lecturer,  or  a  teacher. 
In  like  manner,  we  use  the  word  pro/ea- 
atonal  when  speaking  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies,  pursuits,  or  duties. 

PROFES'SOR,  in  its  original  sense,  sig- 
nifies one  who  makes  open  declaration  of 
his  sentiments  or  opinions,  particularly  one 
who  makes  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief  in 

the  Christian  doctrine  and  revelation. 

In  its  more  modem  and  common  accepta- 
tion, apni^Mor  is  one  that  publicly  teaches 
anv  science  ar  branch  of  learning :  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  of  mathematics. 


o^heology,  &c.  In  a  university,  some  pro- 
fessors are  denominated  from  the  arts  they 
profess,  otherffrom  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
fessonships,  or  those  who  assigned  a  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  professors. 

PRO'FILE,  in  general,  the  view  of  an  ob- 
ject from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  wliicli 
more  or  less  of  the  Other  side  is  hidden 

from  the  eye. Prqfile,  in  sculpture  and 

painting,  a  head,  portrait,  &c.,  represented 
sideways,  or  in  a  side  view.  Ou  almost  all 
medals,  faces  are  represented  in  profile,—— 
Profile,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  building,  or  member,  also  the 
draught  of  a  building,  representing  it  as  if 
cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the.  roof  to 
the  foun<l«tinTi. 

PROF  ibe 

gain  or  i  md 

sold;  th  ep- 

ing,  is  I  Lhe 

latter  oi  '  i« 

the  gain  ice 

beyond  be- 

yond all  Lhe 

many  w  the 

pages  o  ew 

more  wo  is : 

"  Let  no  s." 

PROF  he 

fifth  ord  n's 

nosology  in- 

creased excretions. 

PROGNOSIS,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  event  of  a  disease  bv  parti- 
cular symptoms.  Hence  the  wora  prog- 
noatie,  a  si^n  or  symptom  indicating  the 
event  of  a  disease. 

FROGRAM'MA.  or  PRCyORAMME,  a 
detailed  account  or  advertisement  of  aouie 

ibtic  performance.     In  a  university,  a  bil- 

t  or  advertisemer    ■ 

ation. In  anti 

some  public  place. 

PROJECTILES,  in  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  thrown  or  driven  by  an  impel- 
ling force  from  the  surface  of  the  eartli.  and 
affected  by  gravity  and  the  resintan9e  of  the 
air. Projectile  force,  the  force  of  explo- 
sion or  projection  with  which  a  common 
ball  or  missile  is  thrown,  which  im parted 
force  being  gradually  parted  with  to  the 
air,  and  counteracted  oy  the  constant  down- 
ward force,  occasions  the  body  to  desrril>e 
a  curve  line. — The  velocity  of  a  munkct  ball 
is,  on  an  average,  16UU  feet  per  second,  and 
its  range  half  a  mile.  In  velocities  excei-d- 
ing  1600  feet  per  second,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  greatly  increased;  hence  the  ab- 
surdity ofjiving  balls  too  great  an  initial 
velocity.  To  give  a  bullet  the  velocity  of 
2000  feet  per  second,  requires  half  as  much 
more  powder  as  to  give  it  the  velocity  of 
ICtK)  feet ;  yet  after  Both  have  muvcd  400 
feet,  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of 
each  is  reduced  to  8  feet  per  second.  A 
24-pound  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  2000 
feet  per  second,  meets  a  resistance  of  800 
pounds. 

PROJECTION,  in  architecture,  the  out- 
jutting  or  prouiincncy  of  columns,  &c.  be* 
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SDd  the  level  of  the  wall. Projection  ttf 
t  Sphert,  in  astronomy,  a  representation 
of  the  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projec- 
tion ;  the  atereoffraphie,  the  orthogrophie, 
and  the  ^Romoxic  [which  see  respectively]. 
PEOJOJOY.  The  following  cannot 
fkil  to  be  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  natural 
history  as  affording  a  most  singular  instance 
of  the  close  conncTton  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  In  September,  1839. 
"at  the  ordinary  scientific  meeting  of  the 
Zoologicid  Society,  the  first  communication 
read  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
British  cwnsulate,  at  Maracaibo,  on  a  plant 
called  projojoy  in  the  country  from  which 
it  is  derived,  and  which  arrives  in  this 
state  from  the  strange  metamorphose  of  an 
insect.  In  the  insect,  which  was  described, 
some  of  the  legs  had  been  already  chaniced 
into  roots,  and  in  this  state  it  was  presented 
to  the  contributors.  It  was  announced 
that  a  similar  insect  had  been  discovered  in 
North  Carolina,  which  assumed  alternately 
that  form  along  with  a  plant.  "When  this 
hybrid  creature  assumes  the  form  of  an 
insect,  or  animal,  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  much  resembles  a  wasp  in  ap- 
pearance. When  the  insect  has  attained  its 
rail  length  it  disappears  nnder  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  dies;  soon  after  which 
the  two  head  legs  begin  to  sprout  and  vege- 
tate, the  shoots  extending  upwards,  and  the 
plant  in  a  short  time  reaching  the  height  of 
six  inches.  The  branches  and  the  leaves 
are  like  the  trefoil,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  former  there  are  buds,  which  contain 
neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect, 
which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to  the  ^und,  or 
remains  on  its  parent  plant,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  till  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when  the 
insect  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  plant 
shoots  forth  again." 

PROLEGOMENA,  introductory  or  pre- 
liminary remarks  prefixed  to  a  book  or 
treatise. 

PROLEP'SIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  the  speaker  anticipates  or  prevents 
objections,  oy  alluding  to  or  answering 
them  himself. 

PROLEP'TIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  periodical  disease,  whose  pa- 
roxysm returns  at  an  earlier  hour  every 
time,  as  is  frequently  the  rase  in  agues. 
PROLIFEROUS,  in  botany,  prolific.    A 

Cl\ferouM  at  em  is  one  which  puts  forth 
nches  only  from  the  centre  of  the  top, 
or  which  shoots  out  new  branches  from  the 
summits  of  the  former  ones,  as  the  pine 
and  fir.  A  proliferoua  umbel  is  a  compound 
one,  which  has  the  smaller  umbels  divided. 

PROLIFI CATION,  in  botany,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  flower  froib  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first;  either  from  the  centre 
of  a  simple  flower,  or  from  the  side  of  an 
Mgrrtmte  one. 

PRO'LOGUE,  in  dramatic  poetry,  an 
address  to  the  audience  previous  to  the 
eommencement  of  the  play,  delivered  by 
one  of  the  performers.  It  ma^  either  he  in 
prose  or  verse,  but  is  jcenerally  in  the  latter ; 
and  it  nsually  consists  of  apologetic  re- 


marks on  the  merits  of  the  piece  about  to- 
be  represented.  Sometimes  it  relates  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  author  or  actors 
stand  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  it  eon« 
tains  allusions  to  subjects  incidental  to 
neither. 

PROLU'SION,  in  literature,  a  term  for- 
merly  applied  to  certain  pieces  or  compo- 
sitions made  previously  to  others,  by  way 
of  prelude  or  exercise. 

PROM'ISSORY  NOTE,  a  writing  or  note 
of  hand,  promising  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  at  a  certain  time,  in  consideration  of 
value  received  by  the  promiser. 

PROMONTORY,  m  geography,  a  high 
point  of  land  or  rock  prmecting  out  into 
the  sea;  the  extremity  of  which  towards 
the  sea  is  called  a  headland. 

PRONATION,  in  anatomy,  that  motion 
of  the  radius  whereby  the  paun  of  the  hand 
ia  turned  downwards;  opposed  to  BupinO' 
tion, 

PRONOUN,  in  grammar,  a  declinable 
part  of  speech,  which  being  used  instead  of 
a  noun,  prevents  the  repetition  of  it.  They 
are  peraonal  when  they  simply  denote  the 
person,  as  "I,  thou,  he,"  &c.;  poaaeative, 
when  they  also  denote  possession,  as  "my, 
thine,  his,"  &c. ;  relative,  whc-n  they  express 
a  relation  to  something  going  before,  as 
"which,  what;"  interrogatire,  when  they 
serve  to  ask  a  question ;  denoMsfro^tve, 
when  they  point  out  things  precisely,  as 
"  this,  that.*'  Thus  we  say,  "  the  jury 
found  the  priaoner  guilty,  and  the  court 
pronounced  sentence  on  Ats* ;  thia  was 
certainly  unjust,  for  he  clearly  proved  an 
alibi,  wAiek  every  person  thought  must  have 
led  to  kia  acquittaL" 

PROOF,  m  law  and  logic,  that  degree 
of  evidence  which  convinces  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces 
belief.  Proqf  differs  from  dewutnatration, 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
conclusive  reasoning:  whereas  the  term  de- 
monstration  is  applicable  only  to  those 
truths  of  which  the  contrary  is  inconceiv- 
able.  In  printing  and  engraving,  a  proqf 

is  a  rough  impression  taken  fur  correction. 

PROPAGANDA,  during  the  French  re- 
volution, was  a  term  applied  to  secret  so- 
cieties whose  object  was  the  propagation  of 
democrat ical  principles;  and  it  luis  since 
become  to  signify  any  kind  of  institution 
for  making  proselytes  for  political  objects. 
— The  name  was  originally  given  to  those 
institutions  which  were  erected  by  the  pa- 
pal court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own 
power  and  the  Catholic  religion  among 
those  who  were  not  within  its  pale.  It 
was  called  the  congregatio  de  propaganda 
fide  (society  for  propagating  the  frdth),  and 
was  foundM  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

PROFEB,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  which  is  to  be  represented  in  eoat- 
armour  in  its  own  proper  tincture  or  na- 
tural colours. 

PROP'ERTY,  a  particular  virtue  or  qua- 
lity which  nature  has  bestowed  on  some 
things  exclusive  of  all  others:  thus  eoloiur 
is  a  property  of  light ;  extenuon.  figure, 
divisibility,  and  impenetrability,  are  proper- 
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ties  of  bodies,  &c.——Propertf,  in  Unr,  is 
deteed  to  be  the  higkest  right  a  person  hss, 
or  ean  have,  to  mj  thing.  At  thu  day  pro- 
perty in  lands,  we.,  is  acquired  either  by 
entv^,  descent,  law,  vr  conveyance ;  and  in 
goods  and  chattels  property  may  he  gained 
varioos  ways,  as  by  gift,  inkerttanee,  or  ]^- 
chase.  The  labour  of  inTcnting,  making, 
or  prodaeing  anything,  constitntes  one  of 
the  highest  and  indeficasible  titles  tojN«- 
pertf.  That  also  is  a  person's  pnpertf  to 
which  he  has  a  legal  title,  whether  in  his 
possession  or  not.— -Modi  has  of  late  been 
Mid  respecting  the  rigkt  of  an  aathor  to 
his  literary  productions,  as  a  species  of  ab- 
solute property;  and  why  the  productions 
of  manual  labour  shoirid  rank  higher  in  the 
scale  of  rights  than  the  productions  of  the 
intellect— or  why  the  former  should  be  held 
without  limitation,  and  the  latter  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  years— will  require  better  argu- 
ments to  substantiate  than  have  yet  been 
advenecd. 

PRUPH'ET,  in  general,  one  who  finre- 
tels  future  erents;  nut  when  we  speak  of 
tke  prophets,  we  mean  those  inspired  per- 
sons among  the  Jews  who  were  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  declare  his  will  and  pur- 
poses to  that  people.  Among  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 
the  wntiinfca  of  sixteen  prophets,  four  of 
which  are  denominated  tlie  "greater  pro- 
pliets,"  vis.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  and 
Daniel;  so  called  from  the  length  or  ex- 
tent of  theur  writings,  which  exceed  those 
of  the  others,  vis.  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos.  Oba- 
diah,  Jonas,  Mieah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  who  are 
called  the  "lesser  prophets.*^  The  deep 
sense  and  religious  Are  of  these  men,  so  lu 
before  their  age,  present  a  phenomenon 
that  can  be  explained  only  b£  the  special 
action  of  divine  influences.  They  appear, 
therefore,  as  messengers  of  God,  divinely 
inspired  seers;  and  their  preachings  and 
songs  were  preserved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  among  them  were 
rendered  more  impressive  by  their  con- 
nectitm  with  poetry  and  music.  Their  con- 
stant object  was  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  in  their  purity :  and 
the  richness,  originality,  and  sublimity  of 
their  writings  still  awTUcen  the  admiration 
of  those  who  deny  them  the  character  of 
prophecies.— The  prophteiet  in  general 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  double  sense, 
and  a  double  completion ;  one  sense  refer- 
red to,  irtiich  had  its  accomplishment  about 
the  time  when  the  jmiphets  wrote;  the 
other  sense  had  a  relation  to  distant  times 
and  events,  to  which  it  applies  in  a  some- 
what allcfeorical  manner. 

PROPHYLACTIC,  in  medicine,  an  epi- 
thet far  whatever  preserves  or  defends 
against  disease. 

PROPITIATION,  in  theology,  an  atone- 
ment or  sacrifice  offered  to  God  to  assuage 
his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious. 
Among  the  Jews  there  were  boto  ordinarv 
and  public  saeriflcea,  as  holocausts,  &e.  oi- 
fiered  by  way  of  thanksgiving ;  and  extraor* 
dinary  ones,  oiTersd  by  particular  persona 
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guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of  prmpiHaikm. 
It  was  also  a  fieast  among  the  iefn,  crio- 
brated  on  the  lOtk  of  the  month  Tiari,  in 
commemoration  of  the  divine  pardon  p>o- 
daimed  to  their  farefiuhers  threugli  lloses, 
who,  aa  God's  agent,  remitted  the  nnnidi- 
ment  due  to  the  crime  of  thenrwofanipptng 
the  golden  cal£  TheBomisbdimchbeUeve 
the  mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  reformed 
chnrdwa  allow  of  no  propitiation  b«t  tkat 
one  offered  by  Jesus  Cnriat  mi  the  erosa. 

PROPI'"nATORT,  or  Mbbct-sba*.  tlw 
cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  or  covenant,  lined 
within  and  without  with  plates  of  gold, 
lliis  is  said  to  have  been  a  type  of  Chnst. 

PRaPOLIS,  a  thick  odoroua  substance 
having  some  resemblance  to  wax,  and  nsed 
by  bees  to  stop  the  holes  and  crevices  in 
their  hives  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold 
air,  Ac 

PROPaBTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
eomparative  relation  of  any  one  thing  to 
anotoer.—— ProporttoK,  in  mathematics,  an 
equality  of  ratios.  The  term  proportion  is 
sometimes  improperly  used  for  ratio.  The 
ratio  between  two  quantities  is  expresaed 
by  the  quotient  of  one  dirided  by  the  other: 
thus,  the  ratio  of  10  to  6  is  2.  These  two 
equal  ratios  constitute  a  proportion,  which 
is  expressed  by  nying,  10  is  to  5  aa  16  is  to 
8;  or  more  concisely,  10:  5:  s  16:  S.-— — 
In  arithmetic  pr^ioriion  is  a  rule  by  which, 
when  three  numbers  are  given,  a  fourth 
number  is  found,  which  bears  the  saane  re- 
lation to  the  thinl  as  the  second  does  to  the 
fost;  or  a  fourth  number  is  found,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  second  as  the  first 
does  to  the  third.  The  former  is  called 
dirret,  and  the  latter,  meerte  prop»rtkm^—— 
Harwumieat  proportion  is  when,  of  three 
numbers,  the  ftnt  is  to  the  Chfad  aa  the  dif- 
ference of  the  first  and  second  to  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  second  and  third.  Thus.  S. 
3.  6.  are  in  harmonical  proportion ;  for  3  ia 
to  6  as  1  to  S. 

PROPOSI'TION,  in  logic,  the  part  of  an 
argument  in  which  some  quality,  negative 
or  poative,  is  attributed  to  a  aubje«ti  aa 
"  man  is  mortal;"  "  war  is  dreadful.'*— 
In  mathematics,  a  statement  in  terms  «f 
either  a  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  performed.  It  ia  termed  a 
problem,  when  it  is  something  to  begone; 
and  a  tkeorewt,  when  it  is  something  to  be 
proved. 

PROPRVFECT,  anmng  the  Romans,  the 
prefect's  lieutenant,  or  an  officer  whom  the 

S refect  of  the  prstorinm  commiasioned  to 
o  anv  part  of  his  duty. 

PROPRATOR,  a  Roman  magistrate, 
who,  having  dis char|red  the  office  of  pnttor 
at  home,  was  sent  into  a  province  to  com- 
mand there  with  hia  former  pratorial  aa- 
thority. 

PRO  RATA,  in  commerce,  a  tern  some- 
times used  by  merchants  for  ia  proportiom  i 
as  each  person  must  reap  the  profit  or  80s« 
tain  the  loss  pro  rmta  to  his  interest,  thai 
is,  in  proportion  to  his  stork. 

PRO  RE  NATA,  according  to 
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PBOBOGATION,  b  torn  lued  Bt  the 
•ondBiioii  of  B  MHioD  of  parliBmrnt,  de- 
Botinf  iu  ooBtiBaaiwe  froat  one  aeaakm  to 
another;  bs  bb  n^HturMiBMif  it  b  continu* 
ation  of  the  aesdon  from  An  to  day. 

PIOSCB'MIUM.  in  the  drecian  and  Bo- 
oHui  thealrea,  was  the  stage  or  place  before 
the  aeeae^  ^Hkcre  the  fm^tmm  stood,  into 
which  this  Bctota  came  from  belund  the 
■oenea  to  petfofBi. 

PB08CBIPTI0N,  a  puiiishment  in  nae 
mmomg  the  Roauais*  whfeh  had  Mnue  ana* 
logy  to  onr  ontlawry.  The  name*  of  the 
ptimrtpti,  or  penons  aaflimBg  under  pro< 
leription,  were  potted  op  in  tablets  at  the 
foram,  to  the  ena  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  jvitice,  a  reward  being  firopoaed  to  those 
wlxo  took  them,  and  a  panbhment  to  thfwe 
w1m>  eoneealed  them.  Under  the  trinm* 
rirtte  many  of  the  best  Soman  citixcns  fell 


PI 


R08ECUTI0N,  in  law.  the  institution 
and  earryinr  on  a  siiit  in  a  eoart  of  law  or 
ecjoity ;  or  the  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
c'larges  against  an  offender  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  juag> 
laent.— — The  person  who  institutes  and 
carries  on  a  enminal  suit  is  called  the  pro- 

PROSELYTE,  a  new  convert  to  some 
religion,  system,  or  party.  Thus  a  pagan 
converted  to  Christianity  is  a  jprotel^te; 
and,  although  the  word  primarily  refers  to 
converts  to  some  religious  creed,  we  speak 
familiarly  oi  pro$elgte»  to  the  theories  of 
Lavoisier,  Black,  fte. 

PROSBNNBA'UEDRAL,  in  erystalo. 
graphy,  having  nine  faces  oa  two  adjacent 
parts  (it  a  crywtaL 

PBOS'ODY,  that  part  of  graounar  whidi 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  end  the  laws  of 
versification. 

PROSONOMA'SIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  allusioB  is  made  to  the  likeness  of 
a  sound  in  several  naoies  or  words:  a  kind 
of  pun. 

PROSOPOLEP'ST,  a  prematare  ooinion 
or  praiJadioe  against  a  person,  formed  by  a 
view  of  his  external  appearance. 

PBOSOPOPE'IA,  a  figure  in  rhetorie. 
wherein  qualities  or  things  inanimate  are 
represented  as  speaking  and  acting  like  ani- 
mate  ol]{jecta. 

PBOSPECTUS.  the  outline  or  plaa  of  b 
literary  woric,  containing  the  general  sub* 
jeetor  dn^.  with  theneeessary  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  publication.  The  word 
j»rM|MrtMt  has  recently  been  adopted  in  an* 
noundng  many  undertakings  and  schemes 
not  pnrdy  Hterary. 

PRO'STTLE,  in  aichiteetmv.  b  range  of 
celumBS  in  the  fkont  of  a  temple. 

PBOTA'SIS.  in  the  ancient  drama,  the 
first  part  of  a  comic  or  tragic  piece,  in 
whieh  the  several  members  of  the  dmmath 
penanm  are  shown,  and  the  subject  or  plot 
entered  on. 

PBOTEA.  is  botany,  a  geans  of  plaata, 
class  4  TetrmndHm,  order  1  Monogjfma,  so 
called  from  the  variablenesa  of  iU  fructifi- 
cations. The  species  consist  of  a  variety  of 
bcautifol  and  graoefu]  dmibc. 


PROTEST,  a  formal  and  solemB  deela* 
ration  of  opinion,  given  in  writing,  com- 
monly against  some  act;  as,  the  pmtMt  of 
lords  in  parliament;  or  the  formal  and  re- 
corded aissent  of  a  minority  aninst  the 
majority  of  any  public  body.-  Prsf—t.  in 
^M 


notary-pnUie,  at  the  request  of  the  holder 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting  against 
the  orawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the 
exchange,  diarges,  damages,  and  interest. 
This  protest  is  written  OB  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  notice  ^ven  to  the  indorser  of  the 
same,  by  whieh  he  becomes  liable  to  pay 
with  charges  and  interest  t  also, 


i-payment  to  a  bMik- 
ing  firm,  ttc  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
pmtMtt  vis.  a  writiag  attested  by  a  justice 
<tf  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severitv  of  the  voyage 
by  which  the  ship  has  snffBred,  and  showing 
that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned  by  his 
misconduct  or  neglect. 

PROTESTANT,  in  church  history,  a 
name  first  given  in  Germany  to  these  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Lnther  x.becanse, 
in  lfi39.  they  protested  against  a  decree  of 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  diet  of 
Spires,  declaring  that  they  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  This  name  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Calvinists,  and  is  now  be- 
come conmion  to  all  who  bdtmg  to  the 
reformed  churches.   [See  RsroBMATton.] 

PROTESTATION,  in  law,  a  dedaration 
in  irieading,  by  which  the  party  interposes 
an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some  foot, 
protmtinff  that  it  doea  or  does  not  exist. 


PRO'TEUS,  in  mythologv,  a  n 
deity,  whose  distingnidring  cnaracteristic 
was  the  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes. 
Hence  we  denominate  one  who  easily 
dianges  his  form  or  principles  a  Prot*u». 
— — Ib  natural  histoinr,  the  name  Pro<rtM 
has  been  ipven  to  an  animal,  the  classifica- 
tion of  whwh  has  been  much  controverted, 
in  eonseqnence  of  its  duuticteristics  being 

3nallv  those  of  a  lisard  and  a  fish.  Sir 
amphr^  l>Mrfj  who  saw  one  of  these  sin- 
gular anmials  m  a  lake^  in  the  beautiful 
KTotto  of  Maddalena,  at  Adelsburg^  in 
Illyria,  thus  describes  itt  "At  first  vou 
ought  stippose  it  to  be  a  lisard,  but  it  nas 
the  motions  of  a  fish.  Its  heaid,  and  the 
.ower  part  of  its  body,  and  its  tail,  hear  a 
Btrong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  eel ;  but 
it  has  no  fins ;  and  its  curions  bronchiid  (or 
Inng-like)  mnns  are  not  like  the  gills  of 
fishes ;  they  man  a  singular  vascular  (net- 
like) stmetnre^  almost  like  a  crest  round 
the  throat,  which  may  be  removed  without 
occasioning  the  deatb  of  the  animal,  who 
is  likewise  fhmishedwith  lui^  With  this 


supplying  air  to  the 
blood,  it  can  live  either  below  or  above  the 


anrfocc  df  the  water.  lu  fore  feet 
hie  hands,  hot  they  have  only  three  daws 
or  fingers,  and  are  too  feeble  to  be  of  use 
in  graspfaig  or  snppeeting  the  we^ht  of  the 
annual;  the  hinder  feet  haveimly  two  daws 
or  toes,  and  in  the  larger  epcciaiens  arc 
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foand  so  imperfrct  as  to  be  almost  oblitc* 
rated.  It  has  small  points  in  olace  of  eyes, 
as  if  to  presrnre  the  analofry  of  nature.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  whiteness  and  transparency 
in  its  natural  state,  but  when  exposed  to 
light,  its  skin  gradually  becomes  darker, 
and  at  last  gains  an  oliTf  tint.  Its  nasal 
organs  appear  large ;  and  it  is  abundsntly 
fnmishea  with  teeth,  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  it  is  an  animal  of  prey :  yet, 
in  its  confined  state,  it  has  ncTcr  been 
known  to  eat.  and  it  has  been  kept  alive  for 
many  jears,  by  occasionallv  cUungiog  the 
water  in  which  it  was  placed.'* 

PROTHON'OT.\RY,  a  chief  clerk  of  tbe 

king's  bench  and  common  pleas. ApM- 

Miemt  protkonotarie*^  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  twelve  persons  constituting  a 
college,  who  receive  the  last  wills  of  cardi- 
nals, are  employed  in  the  proceedings  ne- 
cessary  for  the  canonization  of  saints.  &c. 

PROTOCOL,  the  first  draught  of  a  deed, 
contract,  or  instrument.  The  word  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  such  writings  as  are  of  a 
diplomatic  cliaracter. 

PROTOMARTYR.  a  term  applied  to 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr;  and 
used  also  for  the  first  sufferer  in  any  cause, 
relicinus  or  political. 

PROTOPOPE,  the  imperial  confessor,  an 
officer  of  the  holy  directiug  synod,  the  su- 
preme spiritual  court  of  the  Greek  church 
in  Russia. 

PROTOSULTHATB,  in  cbemistry.  the 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pro- 
toxyde.       

PROTOTTPE.  an  original  or  model  after 
which  any  thing  is  formed. 

PROTOX'YDB.  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
combined  with  oxygen  in  the  tirst  degree. 

PROVBDO'RB,  a  purveror,  or  one  em- 
ployed to  procure  supplies  for  an  army. 

I^RQV'ENCE  (or  PROV  INCE)  ROSE, 
in  botany,  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses 
that  grows,  and  of  which  there  are  different 
varieties:  as,  the  white,  the  blush,  and  the 
dwarf  provence. 

PROVERB,  a  pithy  sentence,  presenting 
some  striking  and  nmiliar  image  to  tbe 
mind,  which,  by  the  force  of  association, 
makes  its  effect  strong  and  permanent,  and 
thereby  often  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a 
long  discourse  or  explanation.  Proverbs 
are  impartial  censors ;  they  take  cognisance 
of  the  virtues,  the  vices,  and  follies,  of  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons.  No 
country  is  without  iu  proverbs;  they  are 
the  rox  pofuU ;  but  care  should  of  course 
be  Uken  to  select  from  the  mass  which 
abounds,  those  which  are  unexceptionable. 
— In  alluding  to  the  free  use  we  bad  made 
of  them,  we  remarked,  in  the  Introductory 
Observations  to  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
that  **  proverbs,  however  quaintly  expressed, 
contain  the  essence  of  some  moral  truth  or 
practical  lesson :  they  are  drawn  from  real 
life,  and  are  generally  the  fruit  of  philoso- 
phy grafted  on  tbe  stem  of  experience." 
Fastidiousness  or  fiishion  naay  fall  out  with 
these  plain-speaking  moralisU;  our  faith 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  remains  as  firm  as 
ever;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  through 


our  means,  as  we  have  before  expressed  i^ 
**  manv  of  these  brief  lessons  of  experience 
shoula  be  engraven  on  the  tablet  of  the 
memory,  never  to  be  eraaed."— B90&  qf 
Proverba,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tea- 
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diction. 

PROVINCIALISM,  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  province  or  district  of  country 

I  remote  from  the  principal  country  or  tauu 

I  the  metropolis. 

PROVISIONAL,   provided  for  present 

I  need  or  for  a  temporary  occasion ;  aa.  a 

'  proviaiomol  government,  a  jiroruioaol  trea^ 
ty,  &c. 

PROVI'SO.  in  law.  an  article  or  daasc 
in  any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  &c.  by 
which  a  eonditional  stipulation  ia  intro- 
duced. 

PROTOST.  in  a  general  senses  a  perse 
who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  or  superii 

tend ;  as.  the  prorott  of  a  college. The 

provott-marakal  of  an  army,  is  an  officer 

I  appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  deserters 
and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  soldicxa 
from  pillaging,  to  regulate  weight*  and 
measures,  &c.  There  is  a  similar  officer  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  pri- 
soners uken  at  sea. 

PROW,  in  nautical  language,  the  bcakor 
pointed  cutwater  of  a  galley  or  xebec:  |h» 


raoviDaacB  roa  wab  is  tbb  bbst  raBTBHTioa  or  it."— bacov. 
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■pper  part  ii  usobUj  ftunished  with  a 
gntinK  platform.  Alao  the  fore>pait  of  a 
ihip. 

PROX'IMATB  CAUSE,  that  which  im- 
mediately  precedes  and  produces  the  eflbet, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rettott  or  frtdit' 
potinff  cause. 


PRbXT,  the  •sencT  of  another  who  acta 
a  substitute  for  his  principaL 


-In 


England,  any  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
may  cause  another  peer  to  vote  for  him  as 
his  proxy  in  his  absence. 

PRUNEL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didpnanua,  order  1  Oystaot- 
permia.    The  species  are  perennial. 

PRU'NING,  in  horticulture,  the  lopping 
off  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 
for  improving  their  appearance  or  to  eanse 
them  to  bear  better  fruit. 

PEU'NUS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  plants, 
class  13  Jnmndria,  order  1  Monoafnia. 
The  diffisrent  Tsrieties  of  die  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  &e.  belong  to  this  genus. 

PEUEI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  entaneons 
disease  of  wluch  there  axe  many  nurieties. 
It  is  cansed  by  sharp  humours  which  stag* 


the  deadliest  poisons  known.  It  is  a  ooib> 
pound  of  cyanogen,  prussic  gas,  and  hjdro- 
gen ;  hence  also  called  kfdroepmiue  and, 

PEYTANE'UM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  senate-bouse  in  Athens,  where  the 
council  of  the  prjrtMmet  assembled,  and 
where  those  who  had  rendered  any  signal 
sf^rnce  to  the  commonwealth  were  main* 
tained  at  the  public  expanse. 

PSALM,  a  divine  song  mt 

chiefly  appropristed  to  th  od 

fifty  Paalmt  tif  David,  a  cai  of 

the  Old  Testament.    Most  tns 

have  a  particular  title,  sign!  he 

name  of  the  author,  the  pei  to 

set  it  to  music,  or  sing  it,  >nt 

that  was 'to  be  used,  or  the  sc- 

casion  of  it.     Some  have  lat 

David  was  the  sole  author  of 

Psalms;  but  the  titles  of  im 

prove  the  contrary.    Some  ms 

were  apparently  written  by  auK>mvu  -,  b  lew 
belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  imme* 
diately  succeeding  him :  and  severalio  the 
mournful  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  of  the  return,  especially  those  neadei 
»rah,*'  ihost  of  which  are 


"  for  the  sons  ofKon 


probably  by  the  same  author.    Pinally,  a 
KW  bdoog  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees. 


B«t  hj  whomsoever  penned,  then  caa  bs 
BO  douht,  even  apart  from  their  divine  in« 
spiration,  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  efforts  of  poetry. 

PSALTERT,  a  musical  iustrument  nsed 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  is  not 
known.  That  which  is  now  used  is  a  flat 
triangular  instrument,  truticsted  at  the  top, 
and  strung  with  thirteen  chords  of  wire. 

PSAM'MITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  micaceous  sandstone. 

PSEU'DO.  a  prefix  (nrom  the  Greek) 
nsed  in  the  composition  oPmany  words  to 
denote  fuUe  or  »puriau$;  as,  a  pteado- 
prophet,  or  false  prophet,  &c. 

PSEUDOMETAL'LIC,  in  mineralogy. 
an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  lustre,  which  is  per. 
eeptible  only  when  held  towards  the  light. 

PSEUDOMORPH'OUS.  a  mineral  which 
owes  its  form  to  some  extraneous  cause,  nut 
to  natval  cirstallisation. 

PSEUDO-TIN'EA.  in  entomology,  an 
insect  resembling  a  moth,  which  feeds  on 
wax.  and  being  covered  with  a  coat  that  is 
imperviouB  to  the  stings  of  bees,  will  some- 
times  enter  a  hive  and  compel  its  inhabit 
tants  to  abandon  it. 

PSEUDaVOLCA'NO,  a  volcano  thsr 
•mita  amoke  and  flame,  but  no  lava.  A 
baming  mine  <tf  coal  is  sometimes  termed 
ptnuh-vtleauie. 

PSEU'DOSCOPB.  a  name  given  to  the 
■tenoaeope  when  employed  to  produce 
**  conversions  of  relief.**  The  psendoscope 
consists  of  two  reflecting  prisms,  placed  tn 
a  frame  with  adiustments,  so  that  when 
applied  to  the  eyes,  each  eye  may  separately 
see  the  reflected  image  of  the  praection 
which  usually  falls  on  that  eye.  The  in* 
Btmment  being  directed  to  an  object  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  object  shall  appear 
of  its  proper  size  and  at  its  usual  distance, 
the  distances  of  all  other  objects  are  in. 
verted,  all  nearer  objects  appear  more  dis. 
tant,  and  all  more  distant  objects  nearer, 
and  this  constitutes  the  conversion  of  relief. 

P8ITTACUS.    [SeePsaaoT.] 

PSO'AS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
mtudes,  disthiguishedf  as  ma^avs  and  par- 
9U$.  The  ptaaa  stajraMS  is  one  of  the  flexor* 
mnseles  of  the  thigh,  and  arises  from  the 
flrst.  second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebtv  of 
the  loins.  The  jMoat  parviu  is  one  of  the 
flexor-muscles  of  the  loins,  which  arises  by 
a  tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  ilium ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

fSTCHOL'OOY,  the  doctrine  of  the  na. 
ture  and  properties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  trea* 
tise  thereon. 

PTAElflOAN,  fas  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Tttraa.  The  colour  of  its  pln« 
■uge  is  a  pale  brown  or  ash,  elegantly 
marked  with  dusky  spots  or  minute  bars, 
and  the  bellr  and  wings  white.  This  biid 
is  occasionailly  seen  on  the  summits  of 
mountaina  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

FTOLBMAIC  SYSTEM,  or  the  system 
of  astronomv  invented  by  Claudius  Ptole- 
maras,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  who  lived 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
toe  Christian  era.  The  P/oI«mai'c  «y«<eiN 
supposes  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars  revolve  around  it, 
from  east  to  west,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  theory  was  received  for  ages ; 
astrunomers  having  no  notion  of  any  other 
system  but  our  own,  nor  of  any  other  world 
but  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  They  ima* 
gined  that  all  the  fixed  stars  were  contain- 
ed in  one  concave  sphere,  and  that  the 
prtmitm  no6tfe^as  circumscribed  by  the 
empyreal  heaven,  of  a  cubic  form,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  blissful  abode  of 
departed  souls.    [See  Astroromt.] 

PTY'ALISM,  in  medicine,  an  unnatural 
or  copious  flow  of  saliva ;  salivation. 

PUBES'CENCB,  (from  pubea),  in  bo- 
tany, the  hairy  or  downy  substance  growing 
on  certain  vegetable  productions:  hence  a 
puie$e*nt  plant. 

FUB'LICAN,  among  the  Romans,  a  far- 
mer of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues,  the 
inferior  officers  of  whick  class  were  deemed 
oppressive ;  they  were  consequently  regard- 
ed by  the  Jews  and  other  tributary  nations 

with  no  small  degree  of  detesution. 

Under  the  modem  term  of  pubUeaju  are 
comprised  inn-keepers,  hotel-keepers,  ale- 
house-keepers, keepers  of  wine  vaults,  &c. 

PUBLICIST,  a  writer  on  the  laws  of 


F  U  D'D  I N  6-8  T  O  N  B,  in  chemistry,  a 
term  invented  by  English  lapidaries  to  de- 
signate one  particular  mineral  aggregate 
consisting  of  oblong  and  rounded  pebbles 
of  flint,  about  the  sise  of  almonds,  im< 
bedded  in  a  hard  siliceous  cement.  The 
pebbles  are  usually  black,  and  the  cement 
a  light  yellowish  brown.  It  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  used  in 

It  ■     "       •■•'•• 
Essex. 


ornamental  works.    It  is  found  chiefly  in 


FU'LEX.  in  entomology,  the  flea. 

PULLEY,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  having 
a  groove  around  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis. 

PUL'MONAttY,  or  PULMONIC,  per- 
taining  to  the  lungs;  as,  a  pulmonarjf  dis- 
ease or  eonsumptio'a. 

PULSE,  a  motion  of  the  blood- vessels, 
crested  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  arteries.'  Itdiniinislieswith 
age,  giving  in  children  from  140  to  100 
strokes  a  minute  ;  but  at  puberty  only  80 ; 
and  when  above  60  years,  al)Out  60  puUa- 
tiont. Pulte,  in  buiauy,  the  seed  of  legu- 
minous plants,  as  beans,  peas,  &c 

PUL'VINATED,  an  architectural  term, 
expressive  of  a  swelling  in  any  portion  of 
an  order,  as  the  ijriese  of  the  louic  order, 
for  example. 

PU'MA,  in  zoology,  a  rapacious  Ameri- 
can quadruped,  of  the  genus  Felu. 

PUM'ICE-STONB,  a  soongy.  vitreous- 
looking  mineral,  described  as  a  volcanic 
luroduction,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres  of 
a  silky  lustre,  or  a  fossil  reduced  to  this 
state  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  is  found  on 
the  surfisoe  of  the  sea,  and  on  its  shores; 
and  is  particularly  known  to  be  piodnoed 


by  the  burning  mountains  Etna,  Vesuviua* 
and  Uecla,  among  the  eruntions  of  whieh 
it  is  thrown  up  m  great  aoundance.  Pu- 
mice is  of  three  kinds,  vitreous,  common, 
and  porphyhtic.  It  is  used  for  polislting 
ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &e. ;  as 
also  skius  and  parchment. 

PUMP,  an  hydrauUc  engine  for  raising 
water  by  exhausting  the  incumbent  air  of 
a  tube  or  pipe,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surrouuding 
water.  There  are  various  kinds  of  pumps; 
as  a  forci»g  pump,  the  air-pump,  Ji.e.  A 
ckain-pump  is  a  chain  equipped  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  valves  at  proper  distances, 
which,  working  on  two  wheels,  passes  down 
through  one  tube  and  returns  through  an- 
other. 

PUMPKIN,  or  POM'PION,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  fruits  of  the  irenus  Cucurbita, 
The  pumpkin  is  a  species  of  gourd,  or 

Suash,  distinguished  from  most  varieties 
the  latter  by  the  rounded  form  of  tlie 
firuit,  which  sometimes  grows  to  an  enor- 


F 


pu  ch 

foi  es- 

ak:  ted 

in ^  ,  — urd 

indeed  if  the  laws  of  decorum  were  so 
strict,  as  to  debar  us  from  cheering  the 
dull  realities  of  life  u-ith  an  occasional 
scintillation  of  wit,  even  at  the  haxard  of 
perpetrating  a  bad  pun. 

PUNCTUATION,  in  grammar,  the  dis. 
criminating  use  of  certain  marks  adopted 
to  distingmsh  the  clauses  of  a  period,  some- 
times with  reference  to  the  sense,  and  at 
others  to  the  grammatical  construction. 
Thus,  a  full  point  ( . )  closes  a  perfect  sen- 
tence; a  colon  ( : )  indicates  an  adjunct;  a 
semicolon  ( ; )  distinguishes  its  principal 
part ;  and  a  comma  ( , )  parts  subordinate 
to  the  semicolon.  A  sentence,  which  may 
include  several  periods,  terminates  a  branch 
of  the  subiect  or  argument.  A  question  ia 
indicated  by  (  7  ) ;  an  exclamation  by  ( !  ) ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  include 
a  collateral  circumstance  in  a  parent  besia 
(  ).— The  ancients  were  altogether  unac- 
qtuiuted  with  punctuation. 

PUNCTURATION,  in  surgery,  the  incip 
sion  of  needles  in  the  skin,  to  relieve  the 
painful  diseases  of  its  coats  from  tensioiig 
obstruction,  &c 

PUN'DIT,  in  Hindostsn,  a  learned 
Brahmin;  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  lai^ 
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gaage,  and  in  the  science,  laws,  and  religion 
of  that  country. 

PU'NIC,  pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians 
or  their  lugoage.  Also,  a  term  implying 
treacherous,  deceitfiil ;  as  pnnh  ftith. 

FUN'ISHMENT.  the  infliction  of  pain, 
or  personal  suffering  according  to  law,  for 
crimes;  intended  as  an  example,  to  deter 
others  and  to  correct  the  offender.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  is 
raflicted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
in  Yirtue  of  the  right  of  government,  vested 
in  the  legislature,  and  belongs  only  to  per* 
sons  dotbed  with  authority.  Some  punislw 
ments  consist  of  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 
Locke  observes,  "  the  rewiMs  and  punish* 
ments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the 
choice  against  whatever  jdeasure  or  pain 
this  lifeean  show." 

PUT  A,  in  entomology,  the  ehrif$alia  or 
quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 

PU'PIL,  in  anatomy,  the  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  ins ;  the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
to  the  crystahne  humour,  to  be  painted  on 

the  retina. Pupil,  one  under  the  care  of 

an  instructor  for  education  and  discipline. 

PUPIVER0U8.  feeding  on  the  larvK  and 
crysalidet  of  insects. 

PUROATION,  the  act  or  operation  of 
clearing  one's-self  of  a  crime;  a  mode  of 
tryinr  persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which 
was  fonnerly  in  practice. 

PUR'GATORT,  a  supposed  plroe  or  state 
after  death,  where,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  pu- 
rified by  fire  from  the  sins  which  they  cwrry 
with  them  out  of  this  life,  befmre  they  are 
admitted  to  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURIFICATION,  m  reUgion.  the  act  or 
operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by  re* 
moving  any  pollution  or  defilement.  Puri- 
flcatiun  by  washing  was  common  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  Pa^ns ;  and  the  Moham- 
medans always  use  it  previous  to  devotion. 

FU'RIM,  among  the  Jews,  the  feasts  of 
lots,  instituted  to  commemorate  their  de- 
liverance from  the  machinations  of  Haman. 

PU'RITAN,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
dissenters  from  the  chnrch  of  England,  on 
account  of  their  professing  to  follow  the 
pure  word  of  Ood,  in  opposition  to  all  tra- 
ditions and  human  institutions. 

PURTLIN,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
her  extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  build- 
ing or  roof,  across  and  under  the  rafters,  to 
support  them  in  the  middle. 

PURPU'RA,  in  natural  history,  a  genns 
of  simple  shells,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of 
one  continuous  piece,  and  covered  vrith 
spines  and  tnberdea.  The  mouth  is  small, 
and  approaches  to  a  round  figure :  the  cla- 
vicle u  short,  but  the  other  extremity  is 
nsually  protended  to  a  considerable  length. 

PUBTURE  fjmrplej,  in  heraldry,  is  one 
of  the  five  colours  of  armories,  compounded 
of  gules  and  azure,  bordering  on  vi<det.  It 
is  represented  in  engraving  by  diagond  lines 
Awn  right  to  left. 


PURTURIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  upon 
uric  acid. 

PUR'8ER,in  the  navy,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  who  Ukes  ebarge  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  attends  to  their  preservation 
and  distribution  among  the  officers  and 
crew. 

PUR'SUIVANT,  in  heraldry,  the  lowest 
order  of  officers  at  arms.  The  pursMivants 
are  property  attendants  on  the  heralds  when 
they  marshal  public  ceremonies. 

PUS,  the  white  or  yell^iri^  matter  is- 
suing  from  a  sore,  which  usually  precedes 
the  healing,  and  in  such  eases  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus.  Examined  in  a  mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
of  globules,  and  a  transparent  oolooriess 
fluid.  Its  specific  gpravitv  is  greater  than 
that  of  water ;  exposed  to  heat,  it  evaporates 
to  dryness,  but  does  not  coagulate. 

PUTAMIN'EA.  the  twenty-fifth  Linnaean 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  fruit  is  cover- 
ed with  a  wooden  shell,  as  the  caper,  &c 

PUrCHOCK.  the  root  of  a  phint  that 


^rovn  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  bnmed, 
It  yields  a  fine  smoke,  and  a  grateftil  and 
diffusive  smell.    The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 


fine  powder,  which  they  bum  as  incense  in 
the  temples  of  their  gods. 

PUTRBFACnOh,  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  hy- 
drogen creating  an  offensive  smell,  and  the 
process  tending  to  excite  similur  decompo- 
sition in  other  animal  bodies;  hence  we 
have  putrid  and  contagious  fevers  from  this 
cause.  It  follows  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion ;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  com- 
pound forming  water,  the  nitrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  carbon  remains,  the  orig^al 
substance  being  thus  decomposed  into  its 
elements.  Every  living  body,  when  deprived 
of  life,  performs  a  retrograde  process,  and 
becomes  decomposed :  this  is  called  fer- 
mentation in  vegetables,  and  putr^aetion 

in   animals. Jntiteptie  proee*M$.    In 

curing  provisions  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed are,  dr^ng,  smoking,  salting,  and 
pickling. — Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  op 
in  vessels  or  chambers  free  Arom  damp,  and 
excluded  firom  the  air.  Well-dried  grain  is 
not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects.— 
Fruits  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
Pears,  apples,  plums,  &c.,  should  be  ga- 
thered in  a  sound  state,  altogether  tree 
ftom  bruises,  and  plucked  in  Srf  weather 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of 
preservation  is,  to  expose  them  in  an  ury 
place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  to  lay  them  in  dry  sawdust  ot 
chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to  toueh  each 
other.  Another  method  consists  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  tine  dry  sand  in  a  ves- 
sel which  should  be  made  air-tight  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place  — Herbs,  cabbages,  &c.,  mav 
be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  ccUarj[>rovided 
they  are  covered  with  dry  sand.  Tuberous 
and  other  roots  are  better  kept  in  an  airy 
place,  where  they  may  dry  a  Httle  without 
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brnnf  expoaed  tothewfoter't  froct.— A  par* 
tia  ilnring  is  gWen  to  Tarifraa  vegetable 
jiiieea  by  eraporatinr  them  to  the  conaist- 
enre  of  a  ayrap,  called  a  rot,  in  which  ao 
much  of  the  water  ia  dissipated  aa  to  pre> 
vent  them  flrom  numiBg  into  fermentation. 
The  fVuits  most  he  crushed,  aqueeted  in 
hails  to  expel  the  jniees,  which  must  then 
be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  Are,  or 
on  a  water  or  ateam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in 
▼neuo:  sometimes  a  anall  proportion  of 
spices  is  Milded,  to  prevent  mouldiness. 

I'lTTTT ,  a  kind  of  cement,  made  of  whit< 
ing  aud  linaeed  oil  pounded  together  into  a 
paate,  which  is  used  hv  gUuiers  in  fhatening 
the  panes  of  ^^s,  and  alio  by  painters  in 
stopping  creneea. 

PUZZOLAlirA.  in  ndnerdogy,  b  looae 
porous  volcanic  anbstaaeo  or  atone. 

PYC'MTK,  in  mineratogy,  called  alio 
akorloua  topaM,  usually  appears  in  long  ir> 
regular  prisms  or  cylinders,  longitudinally 
striated,  and  united  in  bundles. 

PTCNUSTTLE,  in  ancient  architecture. 


'  a  building  where  the  columns  stand  very 
dose  to  each  other ;  only  one  diameter  and 
a  half  of  the  columu  being  allowed  to  eaeh 


tillation  the  aeetatea  of  copper,  lead,  al- 
kalies, and  eartha.  It  is  very  combustibfe, 
aad  bums  with  a  brilliant  itame  without 
■moke.  It  is  uied  for  dissolving  the  gum- 
resins  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 


*•  intercolumniation. 
a  !  PTG'MT,an  appellation  viven  by  the  an. 
5  eients  to  a  fabulous  race  of  beings  said  to 
f  Inhabit  Thrace,  who  waged  war  with  the 
cranes  and  were  destroyed.  The  wofd  ii 
BOW  used  to  aticnify  a  dwarf, 

PTIxy.tUS.  in  Buatomy,  the  rt^t  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  is  con- 
neeted  with  nnd  opens  into  the  intestines. 
I  PTRA'TIDS.  New  acids  are  generated 
by  the  process  of  decomposition  which 
several  vegetable  acids  nndergo  when  dis- 
tilled, and  they  are  then  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  pyraeidt.  Thus,  gallic  acid 
yields  pyro^a//te  acid ;  tartaric  acid  yields 
Pffrotartarie  acid,  &e. 

PYRAL'LOLITK,  a  mineml  of  a  green- 
ish  colour,  reeently  discovered  in  Fiuland. 
It  is  both  massive  and  in  crystals. 

PYR'AMID,  a  solid  body  standing  on  a 

triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 

terminating  in  a  vertex  or  point  et  the  top. 

Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  formed  by  the  j 

'  meeting  of  three  or  more  planes  at  a  point 

terrord  t  he  apex. ^The  Pyramirf*  iff  Egypt 

are  noble  monnments  of  Egyptian  gran> 
denr,  about  forty  in  number,  near  Mem>  ' 
phis.    The  largest  is  481  feet  in  height, 
measured  perpendicularly,  and  the  area  of  i 
its  base  includes  eleven  acres. 

PYRfAMOlD,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure,  j 
formed  bv  the  rotation  of  a  semi- parabola 
about  its  oase  or  greatest  ordinate. 

PYR'ENITE.a  mineral  of  agrayish  black 
colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  consi- 
dered us  a  varietv  of  garnet. 

PYRETOLO^T,  the  doctrine  of  fevers, 
or  a  trentise  on  their  nature,  effects,  Ac. 

PYRITES,  or  PYR'ITE,  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  inilafflmable  substHoces  cum* 
nosed  uf  iron,  in  combiustion  with  sulphur. 
It  occurs  massive,  disseminated,  and  fre- 
quently crystallised. 

PYRO-ACETIC  SPIRIT,  in  chemistry, 
a  liquid  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  dis- 


PYROLIO'NITB,  m  chemistry,  a  Bait 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyroUgnous 
add  with  another  substance. 

FTBOLIG'NOUS  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  add  obtained  fh>m  beech  and  other 
woods  by  distillation,  which  is  a  liquid  of 
the  eoloor  of  white  wine,  of  a  strong  add 
and  sliehtly  astringent  taste.  It  is  an  an- 
tiseptic, and  serves  instead  of  wood  smoke 
(of  which  it  is  the  principle)  for  preserving 
aaimal  substances. 

PYBOLITinC  ACID,  fai  eheaaistry,  an 
add  obtained  flrom  the  silvcxr  white  platca 
which  sublime  ftom  uric  ada  eooereCions, 
when  distilled  in  a  retort. 

PYROL'OGT,  the  natnnd  history  of 
heat,  latent  and  sensible;  or  a  treatise  on 
that  subject.  A  believer  in  the  doetrine  of 
latent  heat  is  termed  anrralDfM. 

PYROM'ALATE,  in  ehemktrr,  a  eoto. 
pound  of  malic  add  and  a  saliflaole  base 

PYROMA'LIC  ACID,  is  ehowstry,  a 
■nhstance  obtained  fkvm  the  distillation  of 
malic  add. 

PYR'OMANCT,  £vinatioB  by  Hre. 

PYROM'ETER,  an  iBBtnmient  for  mea- 
suring hig^  temjiersturr'  —  ■■ — ' — i  of 
heat,  above  those  indicat  -ai* 

rial  thermometer ;  partie  in- 

vented by  Mr.  Wedgewoo  ing 

the  expansion  of  solid  boi  liia 

instrument  is  founded  on  hat 

day  progressively  contra  ten- 

sions in  proportion  aa  it  is  exposed  to 
higher  degrees  of  heat. 

I'i'UOl'MANE,  a  mineral  which  in  its 
natorHl  state  is  opaque,  but  by  means  of 
heat  is  rendered  transparent. 

PYRaRTF"»'*    »     -e- 

sembling  ort  7 

different  fVon  iC 

of  the   blow  IB' 

ortli'ic  melts 

PYR'OSCC  ». 

suring  the  p<  nr 

the  intensity 

PYROS'M/  Jf 

a  brown  or  i  in 

six-sided  pris 

PYROTAB  It 

fbrmed  bv  thi  )s 

add  with  ai  »• 

tartomu  adi  le 

tartrite  of  poi 

PYR'OTEC  J, 

the  sdence  w  it 

and  applicatii  l 

particularly  in  the  construction  of  artificial 
fireworks. 

PYR'OXENE,  in  mmeralogy,  a  class  of 
stones  sometimes  named  voleanie  *KorL  It 
comprehenda  many  substances  of  different 
appearances,  but  is  almost  alwaya  crystal- 
heed. 

PYRRH(yNIAN8,  or  PTRRTHONISTS, 
a  aect  of  ancient  philbsophen,  so  caiUka 
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from  Pyrrho,  a  native  of  EHs,  in  Pelopon- 
nesas.  The  opinions  of  these  philosopbers, 
who  were  also  called  sceptiet,  terminated  in 
the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  in 
which  tbejr  found  reason  both  for  affirming 
and  denying;  they  accordingly  seemed  to 
be  aiwavB  in  search  of  truth,  without  ever 
acknowledging  that  they  had  found  it: 
hence  the  art  of  disputing  upon  all  things, 
without  ever  going- farther  than  suspending 
our  judgment,  is  called  pyrrkoniam. 
PYTHAGOREANS,  a  sect  of  ancient 

{thilosophers,  so  called  fh)m  being  the  fol- 
owers  of  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of 

Rome. Pythagorean  tyatem,  the  system 

of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which 
was  founded  ou  the  hypothesis  that  the 


sun  was  a  movable  sphere  situated  in  the 
centre,  round  which  the  other  planets  re- 
volved. This  is  now  called  the  Copernican 
system,  because  it  was  revived  by  Coperui- 
cus.     [See  Astbonomt.] 

PYTH'IA,  or  PYTHONESS,  in  anti- 
quity,  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.—— 
Pythian  Gurnet,  games  celebrated  at  Delphi, 
every  five  years  m  honour  of  Apollo,  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Python,  which,  according 
to  the  mvthological  history,  was  a  dreadful 
dragon  tnat  sprang  from  the  mud  left  by 
tlie  flood  of  Deucalion. 

PYX'IS.  in  anatomy,  a  name  for  the  ace- 
tabulum, or  hip-bone. In  the  Romish 

church,  a  box  or  case  in  which  ia  kept  the 
consecrated  host. 
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QUACHIL'TO,  in  ornithology,  a  Brasi. 
lian  fowl  of  the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a  fine 
black  colour  streaked  and  spotted  with 
white.  Its  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of 
a  cock. 

QUACK'ERY,  the  boastful  pretensions 
of  an  empiric  or  iguorant  quack. 

QUAD'RAGEME,  a  papal  indulgence 
multiplying  remissions  by  forties. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  Lent ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  consists  of  forty  days. 

QUAD'RAKGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
consisting  of  four  sides  and  four  angles. 
——In  architecture,  any  range  of  houses  or 
buildings  with  four  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
square. 

QUAD'RANS,  a  farthing,  or  fourth  part 
of  a  penny.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling,  or  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  which  a 
penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  and  quar- 
ten;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  aoequal  cut> 
ting^  that  king  coined  halfpence  and  far- 


thingrs  in  distinct  rannd  pieces.— —Qua- 
draue  was  also  a  division  of  the  Roman  a*. 

QUAD' BANT,  in  geometry,  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  containing  the  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees,  also,  the  space  or  area  included 
between  this  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  each  extremity.— ^QaacIraMf^ 
in  astronomy  and  navigation,  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars ; 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying 
heights,  distances,  &c.  Quadrants  are  m 
different  forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is 
Hadley's  quadrant,  which  consists  of  an 
octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  the 
index,  the  speculum,  two  horizontal  glasses, 

two  screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. There 

is  also  the  gunner^a  quadrant,  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &0. 
——QModrant  qf  altitude,  a  slip  of  brass  of 
the  length  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and 
appended  to  the  artifieial  globe.  It  serves 
as  a  scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths, 
&c. 

QUADRANT'AL,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
which  is  every  way  square,  Uke  a  die. 

QUAD'RAT,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal 
cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs,  &c. 

QUAD'RATE,  or  QUAR'TILE,  in  astro- 
logy, an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
which  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  citcle. 

QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS,  in  alge- 
bra, those  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  square. 

QUAD'RATRIX,  in  geometry,  a  mecha- 
nical line  by  means  of  which  we  can  find 
right  hues  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
cirdes  or  other  curves  and  their  several 
parts. 

QUAD'RATURE,  in  ^metry,  a  fourth 
part ;  or  a  square  equal  m  superficies  to  a 
cixcic—Cluadrttture  of  the  Circle,  the  find- 
ing some  other  right  lined  figure  equal  to 
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ob^ed  can  save  them;  and  that  this  light 
ia  Chriat,  the  true  liRht,  which  li^hteth 
eTcrf  man  that  cometb  into  the  world :~ 
that  the  Scriptures  were  indeed  given  bf 
inspiration,  and  are  preferable  to  all  the 
other  writings  in  the  world;  but  that  they 
are  no  more  than  secondary  rules  of  faith 
and  j^ractice,  in  subordination  to  the  light 
or  spirit  of  Ood,  which  is  the  primary  nue: 
— that  immediate  Revelation  has  not  ceased, 
a  measure  of  the  spirit  being  given  to  every 
on*  1— that  all  superstitions  and  ceremonies 
in  religion,  of  mere  human  institution, 
ought  to  be  laid  aside :— that  in  civil  so« 
dety,  the  saluting  one  another  by  unlling 
off  tne  hat,  bending  the  body,  or  other  hu- 
miliatiug  posture,  should  be  abolished;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  tkou 
when  addressing  one  person,  instead  of  the 
customary  you,  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  They  further  laid  it  down  as  a  solemn 
obligation,  not  to  take  an  oath,  encourage 
war,  engage  in  private  contests,  nor  even 
carry  weapons  of  defence.— On  a  moat  vital 
question  of  Christian  faith,  one  of  their 
body  has  lately  thus  written:  "Although 
'  Friends'  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  epithet 
exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  are 
the  wortU  of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  aa 
they  were  moved  bv  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
they  are  profitable  for  doctrine*  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  m  righteous- 


ehise.  or  furnishes  one  with  any  legal  power 
or  capacity* 

QUaL'ITT.  in  physics,  that  property  be- 
longing to  a  body  which  affects  our  senses 
m  sncn  a  manner  that  it  may  be  distin- 

gnished. Kaaenttal  qnalitiea  are    such 

aa  are  neeeasary  to  constitute  a  thing  what 
it  is. 

QUANTITT,  in  physics,  anything  capa- 
ble of  estimation  or  mensuration,  which 
being  compared  vrith  another  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or 

less,  equal  or  unequal  to  it. In  common 

usage,  fiMwftfy  ia  a  mass  or  collection  of 
matter  of  indeterminate  dimensions ;  thus 
we  say,  a  fueafify  of  earth,  a  ^nantity  of 
timber,  &c.  But  when  we  speak  of  an  as- 
semblage  of  individuals  or  separate  beings, 
we  say  a  number;  as  a  mwmher  of  men,  of 
horses,  Ae.— — In  mathematics,  anything 
which  can  be  multiplied,  divided,  and  mea- 
sured—^In  gprammar,  the  measure  of  a 
syllable,  or  that  which  determines  the  time 
in  which  it  is  pronounced. 

QUANTUM  [Lat.],    the  quantity. 

Q>Mntmm  sMrmf  (as  much  as  he  deserved), 
in  law,  an  action  grounded  on  a  promise 
that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  his  service  as  much  as  he  should  de- 
serve.——4)iMwf«M  vaUbut,  an  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant  for  goods  sold,  as 
much  as  thi^  were  worth. 

QUAB'ANTINB,  the  restraint  of  inter- 
coune  to  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port  is 
subjected,  on  the  presumption  that  sne  may 
be  infected  with  a  malignant,  contagious 
disease.  This  is  either  for  forty  days,  or 
Cur  any  other  limited  term,  according  to 
drenmatances.  A  ship  thus  situated  is 
said  to  be  pti/ermimf  quarantine.  The  term 
from  the  It  " 


Italian fnoraat a,  forty; 
it  being  generally  supposed  that  if  no  infec- 
tioua  disease  break  out  within  forty  days, 
or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  free  admission  of  the  indi- 
viduals under  quarantine.  During  this  pe- 
riod all  the  goods,  clothes,  Ac.  that  might 
be  anppoaed  capable  of  retuning  the  inrec- 
tion,  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  purifica- 
tion, which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 

Quarantine  system. In  law,  the  period  of 

forty  days,  during  which  the  widow  of  a 
man  dying  possessed  of  land,  has  the  privi- 
lege or  remaining  in  the  principal  messuage 
or  mansion  house. 

QUAR'BY,  a  pit  or  cavern  where  stones 
for  building,  &c.  are  dug  from  the  earth ;  as 

a  freestone  quarry,  or  a  marble  quarry. 

In  tklconry,  the  game  which  a  hawk  is  pur- 
suing or  has  kified. Among  hunters,  a 

part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken, 
given  to  the  hounds. 

QUARTAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting ague  that  occurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUABTATION,in  chemistry,  the  operv 
tion  by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  another 
thing. 

QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  of  anything, 
the  fractional  expression  for  which  is  )4. 

Qiuirfei',  in  weights,  is  generally  used 

for  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight 
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[apoi«,or28lb. QMmrter,  in  tMtiono- 

mj,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon'*  period  or 
moothlf  revolution:  thus,  from  the  new 
moon  to  the  quadrature  U  the  first  quarter; 
from  this  to  full  moon,  the  second  quarter, 
&c.  Also,  a  region  in  the  hemisphere  or 
Kreat  circle,  or  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points :  as  the  four  quarter$  of  the  globe. 

dmarter,  in   naval   architecture,    that 

part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 
steerage  to  the  trmnsom.— — On  ship- board, 
quartera  signifies  the  stations  or  places 
where  the  officers  and  men  are  posted  in  ac- 
tion.  Qtutrter*,  in  war,  is  used  in  Tarious 

senses,  riz.  the  place  allotted  to  a  body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon :  thus  they  say,  the 
general  has  extended  his  quartert  a  great 
way,  &c  Quarter  also  signifies  the  sparing 
of  men's  lives  when  they  are  no  longer  able 

to   defend    themselTes. Head-quartera, 

the  place  where  the  general  of  an  army  re- 
sides,  which  is  generally  near  the  centre  of 

the  army. Winter  quarters,  the  places  in 

which  the  troops  are  lodged  during  the 
winter,  or  their  residence  ra  those  places. 

Quarter-deek,  that  part  of  the  deck  of 

a  ship  which  extends  from  the  stern  to  the 

mainmast. Quarter'galUry,   a  sort   of 

balcony  on  the  quarters  of  a  ship. Quar- 
ter-matter, in  tne  army,  an  officer  whose 
business  is  to  attend  to  the  quarters  of  the 
soldiers,  their  provisions,  &c.  In  the  navy, 
an  officer  who  assists  the  mates  in  their 

duties,  attending  the  steerage,  &c. Qjuar' 

ter-wuuter-ffeneral,  a  military  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  mark  the  marches  and  encamp- 
ments of  an  armx,  the  head  quarters,  and 
procure  supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  &c. 

QUABTER  DAYS,  the  days  which  benn 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  namely,  the 
25th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day;  the  24th  of 
June,  or  Midsummer  Dav ;  the  20tli  of  Sep- 
tember, or  Michaelmas  Day ;  and  the  25th 
of  December,  or  Christmas  Day. 

QUARTEAING,  in  heraldry,  partitions 
of  the  escutcheon  acrording  to  the  number 
ofcoats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  the  several 
divisions  that  are  made  when  the  arras  of 
more  than  one  family  are  borne  by  the 
same  person. 

QUARTER  SES'SIONS,  a  court  of  jus. 
tice,  held  quarterly,  before  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  try  minor  ofiTences  by  jury, 
after  bills  found  by  a  grand  jury.     The 
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false  ruby,  derives  its  ooloar  firom  bh  ^ 
nese.  Avantnrine  is  a  beauufui  variety  of 
qoarts,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which,  from 
a  peculuuity  of  texture,  appears  filled  witli 
bright  ^MUiglea.  Small  crrstals  of  quarts, 
tinged  with  iron,  are  fbuna  in  Spain,  and 
have  been  termed  hyacinths  of  Compostella. 
Fliut.  chalcedony,^  cameliaa.  onyx,  sardo 
nyx,  and  bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  agates,  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  quarts,  with  various  ma- 
terials from  which  they  derive  their  parti- 
cular hue. 

QUAS,  a  liquor  commonly  drank  in  Rus- 
sia. It  is  prepared  from  pollard,  meal,  and 
bread,  or  from  meal  and  malt,  by  an  arid 
fermentation. 

QUASHaXG,  in  law,  the  overthrowias 
and  annulling  of  anything. 

QUA'SI  CONTRACT,  in  the  civil  law. 
an  act  which  has  not  the  stnet  form  of  a 
contract,  but  yet  has  the  force  of  one.  Thu», 
if  one  person  does  another's  business  in  his 
absence,  without  his  procuration,  and  it 
has  succeeded  to  the  other  person's  ad  van-  i 
tage;  the  one  may  have  an  action  for  what  I 
be  has  disbursed,  and  tlie  other  to  make 
him  give  aa  account  of  lii>  administration ; 
which  amounts  to  a  quaai  eoutraet.  | 

QUAS'SIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  uf  plants,  ' 
class  10  Decandria,  order  1  Jfoaoi^yain.— — > 
The  wood  of  the  root  of  the  Quaaaia  tree  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  a  decoction  from  it  is 
lued  in  medicine.  Our  public  brewers  luive 
been  often  charged  with  using  it  as  a  sub-  ' 
stitute  for  hops,  but  it  is  uow  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  I 

QUAS'SINE  or  QUAS'SITE,  the  bitter 
extract  of  quassia,  the  solution  of  which  is 
loIoarlcBs  and  intensely  bitter.    It  crya-  j 
lallises  in  very  small  white  prisms. 

QUATREI<OIL,  in  heraldry,  four  leaved 
grass,  a  freouent  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

QUATER,  in  music,  a  measure  of  time 
equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  or  an  eighth  of  a 
semibreve.  Also  a  shake  or  rapid  vibration 
of 
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'  QUEST -MEN,  in  law,  penons  chosen  to 
inqmre  into  abases  and  misdemeanours, 
especiailj  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 


QUES'TUS,  in  law,  land  which  does  not 
descend  by  hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired 
by  one's  own  labour  and  industry. 

QUICK'LIME,  any  calcareous  substance 
deprived  of  its  fixed  or  carbonic  air.  or  an 
earthy  substance  calcined;  as,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, oyster-shells,  &c. 

QUICK-MATCH,  a  combustible  prepa- 
ration used  by  artillerymen ;  bein^  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boihng  corn- 
position  of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder. 

QUICK'SILYEB,  a  metal  so  remarkable 
for  its  fluidity,  as  to  be  cong^alable  only 
with  the  intense  cold  indicated  by  39"  or 
40*  below  8ero  on  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter.    [See  Merccrt.1 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  in  law,  an  equivalent, 
or  the  mutual  consideration  and  recipro- 
cal performance  of  both  parties  to  a  con« 
tract. 

QUI'ETISTS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  mystics,  originated  by  Molino,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  maintained  that  rcK- 
gnon  consists  in  the  internal  rest  and  medi- 
tation of  the  mind,  wholly  employed  in  con- 
templating Grod  and  submitting  to  his  will. 
This  doctrine  was  termed  quietUm.  Rarely 
as  these  precepts  of  qnietism  can  be  put  in 
practice,  oecause  they  comport  neither  with 
the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  de- 
mands of  our  social  condition,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  frequently  re-appeared  in  the 
mjrsticisms  of  later  sects. 

QUINCE,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
Tyrtu  Cjfdonia,  so  named  firom  Cydonia,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  abounding  with 
this  fmit.  It  is  now  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  and  when  boiled  and  eaten  with 
sugar,  or  made  into  marmalade,  is  much 
esteemed. 

QUIN'CUNX,  in  gardening,  the  term  for 
a  method  of  planting  trees,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  square  (one  at  each  corner,  with 
one  in  the  centre),  thus  ;  •  :  This  repeated 
indefinitely  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 
which  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square  or 
parallelogram,  presents  equal  rows  or  pa- 
rallel alleys. In  astrology,  an  aspec*  tn 

which  the  planets  are  five  degrees  distant 
from  each  other. 

QUINDEC'AGON,  in  geometry,  a  plain 
figure  with  fifteen  sides  and  fiAeen  angles. 

QUINDE"CEMVIR,or  QUINDECEM'- 
VIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of  fif- 
teen magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to 
preside  over  the  sacrifices.  They  were  also 
the  interpreters  of  the  Sibyl's  books ;  which, 
however,  they  never  consulted  but  by  an  ex- 
press Older  of  the  senate. 

QUINI'NA,  or  QUINI'NE,  a  prenara- 
tiou  from  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  and  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
materia  medica.  Qicinina  and- cincAonina 
are  two  vegetable  alkalies  extracted  from 
Peruvian  bark  or  cinchoaa :  the  pale  bark 
containing  most  cinchonina.  and  the  yel- 
low bark  most  quinina.    The  extensive  sale 


and  high  price  of  snlphate  of  quinine,  have 
given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration, 
the  detection  of  which  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical chemist. 

QUINQUAGENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, an  officer  who  had  the  command  of 
fifty  men. 

QUINQUAGES-IMA.  or  Shrove  Sunday, 
so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  be- 
fore Easter. 

QUINQU ATRIA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
with  much  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pa- 
nathensea  were  at  Athens. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  Ro- 
man games  that  we're  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

QUIN'QUIREME.  m  antiquity,  a  gaUey 
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QUIN'SEY,  or  QUIN'SY,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  angina,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  with  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

QUINTES'SENCE,  in  chemistrv,  a  pre- 
paration consisting  of  the  essential  oil  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated-with  spirit  of  wine. In  a  more 

general  sense,  an  extract  fVom  anything, 
containing  its  virtues  or  most  essential  part 
in  a  small  quantity. 

QUINTILE,  in  astronomy,  the  aspect 
of  planeta  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
fiftli  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72  degrees. 

QUINTILIS,  in  chronoh)gy,  the  month 
of  July,  so  called  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month  of  Romulus's  year,  which  begao  in 
March.  It  received  the  name  of  July  from 
Marc  Antony,  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  reformed  the  calendar. 

QUINTIN,  in  ancient  martial  sports,  an 
upright  post  on  the  top  of  which  turned  a 
cross  piece,  on  one  end  of  which  was  fixed 
a  broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand-bag. 
The  play  was  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the 
broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  without 
being  struck  by  the  sand-bag  behind. 

QUIRINA'LIA.  in  antiquity,  a  feast  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Romans  m  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  called  QuirtiiK*.  These 
feasts  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the  calends 
of  March. 

QUIRITES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
to  the  populace  of  Rome,  as  distingmshed 
from  the  soldiery. 

QUI-TAM,  in  law,  a  term  for  an  action 
brought,  or  information  exhibited,  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  on  a  penal  statute,  wherein 
half  the  penalty  is  directed  to  fall  to  the 
suer  or  informer. 

QUITRENT,  in  law,  a  small  rent  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  whereby 
thev  go  quit  and  free  from  all  other  services. 

QUirTER-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet,  between  the 
heel  and  the  quarter,  usually  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot. 

QUOAD  HOC,  a  term  used  frequently  in 
law  reports  to  signify  that  "as  to  the  thing 
named,"  the  law  is  so,  &c. 

QUOD  PERMITTAT.  in  law,  a  writ  for 
the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseized  of  common 
of  pasture,  against  the  heirs  of  the  dis- 
seisor. 
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QUOIN,  or  COIN,  on  shipboard,  a 
wedge  fiMtened  on  the  deck  cioae  to  the 
brceeh  of  the  carriage  of  a  guu,  to  keep  it 
Ana  vf  to  the  ahip'a  aide,  &c.-~— Qtiet»«,  in 
arehitcetvre,  the  eomers  of  brick  or  atone 
walla.  The  word  ia  particularly  aaed  for 
the  atoBca  in  the  eomcra  of  brick-buildinga. 
When  thee*  stand  out  beyond  the  brick- 
weri^  their  edfca  being  chamfered  ol^  they 
are  sailed  rw<«e  c^noina. 

QUOITS,  a  kind  of  exercise  or  game 
very  sunUar  to  the  one  known  among  the 
aneienta  nnder  the  name  of  dUeua.  It  eon- 
sista  in  pitehing  or  throwing  a  Hat  iron  ring 
or  kind  of  horae-slioe  at  a  fixed  object. 

QUO  JU'RB,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for 
a  person  who  has  lands  wherein  another 
elaims  eommon  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind;  and  is  brought  in  order  to  compel 
the  person  to  show  by  what  title  he  clial> 
lenges  it. 

QUO'RUM,  in  Uw,  a  word  fireqnently 
mentioned  in  our  statutes,  and  in  eommis> 
sions  both  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others.  By  it  ia  generally  anderstood,  such 


a  number  of  justices  as  are  competent  by 
law  to  transact  business.  The  term  is  de* 
riTcd  txvm  the  words  of  the  eommission, 
HneniM  A.  B.  uakm  eate  tolumtu.  For  ex> 
ample,  where  a  commission  is  directed  to 
seven  persons,  or  to  any  three  of  them, 
whereof  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  to  be  two.  these 
are  said  to  be  of  the  qnoruwi,  because  the 
rest  cannot  proceed  without  them. 

QUO'TA,  in  law,  a  share  or  contribution. 

QUOTIIVIAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit, 
ting  fiever,  or  ague,  of  which  the  paroxysm 
or  nt  returns  every  day. 

QUO  TIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
which  arises,  b^  dividing  the  dividend  by 
the  divisor ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number 
by  another. 

QUO-WAERANTO,  in  law,  the  name  of 
a  writ  which  lies  against  any  particular 
persons,  or  bodies  poUtic  or  corporate,  who 
usurp  or  make  an  improper  use  of  any  fran- 
chise or  liberty,  in  order  to  oblige  tliem  to 
show  by  what  risht  and  title  they  hold  or 
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E,  the  eightMBth  letter  of  oar  alnbabet, 
is  numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi- 
vowels, and  is  sometimes  called  the  emuint 
letter.  Its  sound  is  formed  by  a  guttural 
extrusion  of  the  breath,  which  in  some 
words  is  through  the  mouth,  with  a  sort  of 
quiveringmotioD  or  slight  jar  of  the  tongue. 
In  words  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who 
tnrote  k  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the 
aspirated  sound  vrith  which  this  letter  was 
pnmonneed  by  the  Greeks ;  as  in  rkapaodf, 
rketorie,  f«.,-  othervrise  it  is  always  followed 
by  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables.  As  an  abbreviation,  R  in  Eng- 
lish, stands  for  recand  regiua ;  as  George  R; 
Victoria  R.  In  the  notes  of  the  ancieuU,  R. 
or  RO.  stands  for  JReaui ;  R.C.  Romana  ei- 
vita$;  K.O.C.  rei  iferenda  cttuta  :  R.F.E.D. 
ror<<>/iie(«si  et  dietnm  ;  RG.F.  regit  Jtliu*  ; 
R.F.  rrifntblie;  or  Romani  prineipet.  As  a 
nuntenu  B,  in  Latin  authors,  stantk  for  80, 
and  with  a  daah  over  it,  for  80,000. 

RAB'BET,  ia  carpentry,  a  deep  groove  or 
phannel  eat  in  a  piece  of  timber  longitu- 
dinally, to  receive  the  edge  of  a  plank,  or  the 
ends  of  several  planks,  that  are  to  be  fast- 
ened therein.— —JtoMrfJRji.the  paring  down 
the  edge,  or  cutting  channels  or  grooves  in 
boards,  for  the  purpose  of  lapping  one  over 
the  other.  In  ship-carpentry,  it  signifies 
the  letting  in  of  the  planks  of  the  ship  into 
thekeeL 

BAB'BI,  or  BAB'BIN,  a  Htle  assumed  by 
the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  among 
the  Jews,  which  literally  signifies  master  or 
lord.   There  were  several  gradations  before 
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gogues, determine  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy, and  frequently  pronounce  upon  civil 
affairs. 

BAB'BIT,  in  poology,  the  Ltpnu  enuientus 
of  Linnseus,  a  well-known  animal  of  the 
hare  kind,  which  fieeds  on  grass  or  other 
herbage  and  grain,  and  burrows  in  the 
earth.  It  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  and  is 
kept  in  warrens  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 

RAB'DOMANCY.  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
divination  by  means  of  rods,  according  to 
their  mfuiner  of  fislling  when  they  were 
set  up. 

RA'CA,  a  Syriae  word  signifying  empty 
foolish,  beggarly ;  a  term  of  extren;c  cob- 
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tempt.  The  Jews  used  to  pronounce  the 
word  with  certain  gestures  of  indignation, 
as  spitting,  taming  awajr  the  head,  &c.  Our 
Saviour  (Matth.  t.  23.)  intimates  that  who- 
soever should  call  his  neighbour  roeo,  should 
be  condemned  by  the  council  of  the  San- 
hedrim. 

RACCOON',  in  xoology,  an  American 
quadruped  of  the  genus  ifrtut.  It  is  some> 
what  of  the  shape  of  a  beaver,  with  hair 
like  that  of  a  fox  ;  its  head,  too,  resembles 
the  fux,  except  that  the  ears  are  shorter, 
roundiali,  and  naked ;  its  tml  is  longer  than 
its  body,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  cat,  with 
annular  streaks  of  different  colours.  This 
animal  lodges  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  feeds 
on  vegetables :  its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  palatable  food. 

RACE,  the  lineage  of  a  family,  or  the 
scries  of  descendants  indefinitely  continued. 
AH  mankind  are  called  the  race  of  Adam; 
the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham ; 
and  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the  Capetine  or 
the  Cnrlovingian  race  of  kings,  &c. 

RA"CEM£,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo> 
rescence,  consisting  of  a  peduncle  with 
short  lateral  branches.  It  may  be  either 
simple  or  compound,  naked  or  leafy,  &c. 

Raeemout,  growing  in  clusters.    Race- 

miferoiu,  bearing  racemes  or  dusters ;  as, 
the  racemiferous  fig-tree. 

RACES,  in  the  usual  acceptation,  signify 
public  trials  of  the  speed  of  horses.  Thev 
were  customary  in  England  in  Tery  early 
times,  and  are  mentioned  by  Fits  Stephen 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  oaeen  Eliia- 
......        .  .    ,     ^[i^g '  ' 


beth's  time  they  appear  to  have  deea 
to  such  excess  as  to  have  injured  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  ^ntlemen  rode 
their  own  h  '    "'       "      » I. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in 
the  whole  business  of  racing;' and,  as  in 
every  other  species  of  gambling,  the  wealthy 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  sport,  gene> 
raUy  in  the  end  become  tlie  victims  of  a 
host  of  black-legs  and  their  confederate 
jockies.— There  are  few  amusemenu  more 
exhilarating ;  and  as  the  period  of  the  races 
generally  serves  as  a  rendecvons  for  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion,  the  scene,  independent 
of  the  sport- itself,  is  one  of  gaietv  and 
pleasurif. Among  the  ancients,  horse- 
races were  performed  either  by  single 
horses,  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
they  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  npon 
the  othr      ■ -•  '     "•     •  -    ^es  were 

perform  r,  Hve,  or 

ninre  1i  chariots. 

How  gi  if  horses 

migiit  b  reast,  or 

ibunefV  -in  pairs. 


Clisthenes,  the  Sicyonian,  introduc*d  the 
eustom  of  coupling  the  two  middle  horses 
only;  the  rest  he  governed  by  reins.  The 
principal  part  of  a  charioteer's  skill  con- 
sisted in  dexterouslv  avoiding  the  metm,  or 
goals;  a  failure  in  tnis  point  overturned  his 
chariot,  which  was  an  event  that  was  at- 
tended not  only  with  immioeni  danger,  but 
also  with  great  disgrace.  We  read  that 
Nero,  at  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
decemj%gi»,  or  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses. 
He  also  used  camels  in  the  Roman  circus ; 
and  Heliogabaltts  introduced  elephants  in- 
stead of  horses.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  Roman  chariot- 
races,  was  the  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
which  divided  into  parties  the  whole  city  of 
Rome. 

RACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  rickeU 
[which  see]. 

RACK,  a  horrid  engine  of  torture,  fur> 
nished  with  puUies  and  cords,  &c.  for  ex- 
torting confession  from  criminals  or  sus- 
pected persons.  Its  use  is  entirely  unknown 
in  free  countries. 

RACK'ET,  a  bat  to  strike  the  ball  with 
at  tennis,  usually  consisting  of  a  net-work 
of  catgut  strained  very  tight  in  a  circle  of 
wood,  with  a  handle. 

RA'DIAL,  in  anatomy,  pertaining  to  the 
radiut  or  fore-arm  of  tlie  human  body ;  as, 
the  radial  artery  or  nerve.  The  radial 
muteUa  are  two  muscles  of  the  fore-arm, 
one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other 

extends  it. Radial  curvet,  in  geometry, 

curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose  ordinates 
all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  including 
drcle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi-dia- 
meters. 

RA'DIATE.  or  RA'DIATED,  in  botany, 
are  sach  flowers  as  have  several  semi-flos« 
cttle*  set  round  a  disk,  in  form  of  a  radiant 
star:  those  which  have  no  such  rays  are 
called  disrout  flowers. 

RADIATION,  the  act  of  a  body  emitting 
or  diffusing  rays  of  light  all  round,  as  from 
a  centre.  Though  every  visible  body  be 
radiating,  yet  it  need  not  be  luminous  in 
itself,  but  only  illuminated ;  that  is,  it  may 
diffuse  rays  received  from  a  luminous  body, 

as  well  as  emit  those  of  its  own. Radi' 

ating  point,  in  optics,  any  point  of  a  visible 
object  from  whence  rays  proceed. 

RAD'ICAL,  in  general,  something  that 
serves  as  a  basis  or  foundation ;  as,  a  radi' 
eal  truth  or  error.— -—In  grammar,  the  ap- 
pellation radical  is  given  to  primitive 
words,  in  contradistinction  to  compounds 

and  derivatives. Radical,  in  chemistry, 

a  simple  constituent  part  of  a  aubstance, 
which  is  incapable  of  decompositMm.  Also, 
the  distinguishing  part  of  an  acidt  that 
which  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  eonimon 
to  all  acids. Radical  quantities  in  alge- 
bra, quantities  whose  roots  may  b«  accu- 
rately expressed  in  numbers.— ^Aadieab, 
in  politics,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  of  Great  Britain. 

RADICATION,  in  botany,  the  dispon- 
tiOB  of  a  root  of  a  plant  with  respect  to  the 
ascending  and  descending  eaadni  and  the 
radicles. 
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mile,  namely,  5280.  In  descending;  planes, 
so  mucli  inclined  that  the  gravity  would 
move  the  carriages  too  rapidly  for  safety, 
theveluciiy  is  checked  by  means  of  a  break, 
Hhich  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  curvature  as  the  rim  of  a  set  of  the 
wheels,  upon  which  the  break  is  pressed  by 
nuuos  of  a  lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  conductor,  in  his  position  on 

the  carriage. Power.    Where  the  road  ia 

suf.icientl^  and  uniformly  descending  in 
one  direction,  gravity  mav  be  relied  upon 
as  a  motive  power  in  that  direction ;  but  on 
rtiilreads  generally,  some  other  power  inoat 
be  rnuirted  to  in  each  direction.  It  was  at 
iirnt  te  great  question  as  to  whether  sta- 
liuuaty  or  locomotive  steam-engines  should 
be  used,  but  after  various  experiments  loco- 
uiotivus  were  preferred;  and  the  opinion  in 
fuvuur  of  tiiis  kind  of  power  on  roads  of 
waich  the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
tlurty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  became  pretty 
fully  established.  Stationary  power  can  be 
used  to  advanta^  only  on  lines  of  very 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is  ne- 
cessarily very  great,  and  almost  the  same 
whether  the  transportation  be  greater  or 
less.  Another  ol^jection  to  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary power  ia,  that  its  interruption,  in 
any  part,  breaks  up  the  line  for  the  tune, 
whictt  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  a  lo- 
comotive. The  alternative,  accordingly,  is 
between  the  use  of  locomotive  steam-enjpines 
or  horses;  and  the  fact  seems  well  esta- 
bliiihed,  that  where  the  transportation  is 
sufficient  for  supplying,  adequate  loads  for 
locomotive  engines,  and  where  the  road  is  lo 
constructed  tkst  thev  can  be  advantageously 
used,  and  where  fuel  is  not  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, they  afford  much  the  most  econo- 
mical motive  power. It  would  be  futile  in 

a  work  of  this  nature  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  than  a  cursory  notice  of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject ;  sevenu  works  being  regularly  published 
for  the  cxyrer-i  purpose  of  affording  all  the 
necessary  infurmation.  "We  will  therefore 
just  plucc  bsfore  the  reader  a  statement  or 
two  that  lie  in  our  way,  by  which  be  will  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  railways  in 

general: The  London  and  Dirmingkam 

Railway  wr.s  opened  throu^out  on  Sep- 
tember 17*  )S3S:  the  first  train  completing 
the  distance,  112^  miles, in  four  hours  and 
fourteen  minutes;  and  tlie  second  train, 
carrying  2UU  passengers,  in  about  six  hours. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  railwajr  is  about 
6,0U0.UU0/. :  one  of  its  moat  labonous  works 
is  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  2598  yards  in  length, 
the  expense  of  which  is  stated  at  4UO,0U0/. 
With  the  exception  of  the  inclined  plane 
between  Enston  Grove  and  ^amden  Town, 
the  least  favourable  inclination  is  equal  to 
only  uiie  in  33U,  or  sixteen  feet  in  a  mile ; 
only  about  thirteen  miles  of  the  road  are 
perfectly  levd,  the  remainder  forming  a 
series  of  incliiied  planes;  and  the  station  at 
Birraiugimin  is  250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Loudon  station.  The  cost  of  the  iron 
rails  is  stated  at  460.UU0/.;  their  weight, 
35,000  tons ;  cost  of  stone  blocks,  180,000/. ; 
weight,  ld2,4()0  tons:    total   excavations. 


!  15,000,000  cubic    yards.      Subjoined    !■  a 
table  showing  the  extent  of  milrosds  in 
operation  and  in  progress  in  18-S3,  to-ietlier 
with  the  capital  invested  in  them  in  dtf  I 
ferent  countries  throU);hout  the  world. 


-ng. 

land.  France,  Belgium,  Italy.  Germany,  nay, 
over  the  whole  of  the  European  continent, 
and  on  an  infinitely  more  extended  scale  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  railroads  are 
every  where  in  progress.  With  regaH  to  the 
latter,  many  circumstances  conspire  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  of  thess  roads — the 
alluvial  plains,  which  often  present  a  dead 
level  for  a  hundred  miles  together,  the  great 
plenty  of  timber,  and,  more  than  alC  the 
non-appropriation  of  the  ground,  which  en- 
ables tne  protjectors  to  buy  it  for  a  trifle, 
and,  in  the  nugority  of  eases,  to  get  it  for 
nothing.  "  They  have  pushed  these  roads 
(savs  a  writer  in  the  Leicefeter  Mercury, 
and  eopied  into  the  Mechanic's  Magazine) 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  they  hold 
steadily  and  straight  on  through  plain  and 
morass,  through  une,  forest,  and  river,  and 
across  the  rugged  Alleghanies.  and  the  wiU 
wc  I  Mohaw  k ; 


hu  (  way,  you 

no  velocity  of 

tw  hese  roads 

ha  a  5000  dol- 

lai  n,  made  of 

Bi  tone  sleep- 

en  UOO  dollars 

a  I  I  only  one- 

»ei  and  Man- 

ch  I  dexterity 

wL — ..^-...  w»..  wttvelling,  is 

also  seen  here :  the  engines  are  nearly  all 
of  Aiuericun  construction,  having  super- 
seded those  imported  tVom  England,  and 
the  engineers  seem  to  have  them  under 
better  control.  There  is  certainly  no  un- 
necessary expense  about  these  railroads. 
The  sleepers  are  often  not  filled  op,  and 
frequently,  in  passing  a  deep  chasm,  or 
rushing  torrent,  the  bridge  is  only  just  w^ide 
enough  for  the  rails.  Most  of  these  rail- 
roads are  at  present  single  tracks,  which 
occasion  delay  when  trains  meet.  The  car- 
riages are  larger  than  ours,  they  are  some- 
times fifty  feet  long,  and  have  a  deck  with 
verandas.  1  have  often  remarked,  that 
American  engineers  seem  mose  dextrous 
than  English.  I  hnve  seen  a  train  going 
seventeen  miles  an  hour  stopped  in  forty 
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TW  CBgiiM  eamn  a  large  sborel  in 
it,  whick  Temores  any  obstacle  lying  on 
the  rail.  Kidiag  on  the  enginea  of  a  Waah- 
ington  train  at  niaht,  I  aaw  a  cow  lying  on 
the  rails;  before  I  could  exclaim,  we  were 
upon  her,  and  I  expected  a  ahock,  instead 
of  which,  the  sborel  picked  her  up,  earned 
her  a  few  yards,  and  then  threw  her  to  the 
roadside,  out  of  the  way.  I  took  many  op- 
portunities of  riding  on  the  engines— wood 
IS  bnmed  in  most  of  them — anthracite  coal 
in  fiew.  llieir  cylinders  mn  mostly  hori- 
tontal,  like  oar  own;  bat  I  saw  several 
where  the  crlinders  were  verticaL  There  is 
a  fine  road  nrom  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Utica,  mneCy  miles.  This  road,  in  a  few 
months,  will  reach  to  BuflUo,  on  the  Lake 
Brlc^and  then  a  traTeller  may  pass  from 
New  Toric  to  Niagara,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  railroada  throughout  all  the  New 


England  Slates  to  everr  town  of  import- 
ind  miles  in  proness 
in  the  soath  and  west.    There  is  the  least 


improvement  in  the  slave  states.  There  is 
no  country  where  you  can  cross  such  vast 
tracts  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  America,  and 
the  fisctlities  are  every  day  increasing.  The 
Ohio  alreadv  joins  the  Delaware,  by  a  rail- 
road SftO  miles  long,  and  in  a  few  vears  a 
traveler  may  be  able  to  pass  from  the  gulf 
of  Xewfbnndland  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico — 
trom  icebergs  to  orange-groves — in  six 
days." 

BAILWAT,  AvMosrHBBic  or  Prbuma- 
viow— This  invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  was 
at  first  imagined,  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  being  at  present  much  divided  on  the 
subject.  A  ^reat  dispute  has  also  arisen  as 
to  the  priority  and  rig^t  of  invention  to 
this  means  of  railway  transit ;  Mr.  Pinkus 
and  Mr.  Vallance  contending  that  they 
brought  it  to  nseflil  working  order  before 
Mr.  Clegg  and  his  co-natentee  Mr.  Samuda. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  pneumatic  svstem 
ofrailwavis  in  the  means  bv  whicn  the 
power  obtainable  vrithin  a  close  tube  or 
tunnel,  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  inclosed 
column  of  air,  is  eommunicated  to  a  train 
of  carriages  on  the  outside  throughout  its 
longitudinal  extent,  and  in  the  combination 
necessary  to  render  it  effective,  the  prind- 

Gd  feature  in  which  is  a  perpetually  shift- 
g  valve.  The  body  of  the  railwav  is  a 
cast-iron  c^inder,  with  horisontal  rails  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ing ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The 
quantity  of  iron  in  a  given  length,  and  the 
conseauent  cost  of  the  cylinders,  are  ascer- 
tainable to  a  fk>action,  and  the  cylinders 
mav  be  east  in  substance  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, sin •— d  degree  of  strength 

may  be  n  nstmction  by  ribs  or 

rings  up  semi-circumference 

at  long  lie   maintenance    of 

fixed  steam-engines,  snch  as  are  to  be  used 
as  prime  movers,  or  to  work  the  air-pumps, 
at  stations  along  the  line,  is  a  matter  of 
every-diw  experience;  and  the  working  of 
the  blowing-machines,  used  in  blasting 
iron,  fhmishes  data  for  the  woriting  of  air- 


The  invention  is  not  a  recent  no» 
velty  in  the  history  of  practical  philosofdi^ 
but  in  all  the  attempts  to  render  it  practi- 
cable, the  inventors  found  a  difficulty  ia 
contriving  such  an  aperture  fw  the  transit 
of  the  connecting  rods  or  bars  as  should 
not  destroy  the  vacuum  within  the  tube  by 
affording  sn  opening  for  the  rushing  in  of 
the  external  air  in  such  places  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  whole  principle 
and  power  of  the  vacuum.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Pinkus  thought  he  had  effected  this  oh* 
ject;  his  method  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  a  pipe,  60  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  slit 
or  groove  in  the  upper  surface ;  the  groove 
wss  to  be  closed  by  laying  a  rope  in  it,  a 
piston  was  to  move  in  the  tube  to  which 
the  rods  or  bars  connecting  it  with  the 
carriage  were  attached,  wheels  were  at- 
tached to  the  bar  or  rod  which  lifted  up 
the  rope  as  the  piston  passed  beneath  it, 
and  then  came  another  a'heel  behind  the 
bar  or  rod  which  forced  down  the  rope  into 
its  former  plac^  after  the  passage  of  the 
bar  had  taken  place.  The  defect  here  is 
aaid  to  have  been,  that  the  r(^;>e  could  not 
be  sufficiently  forced  down  so  as  to  make 
the  aperture  air-tight.  The  present  pa- 
tentees assert  that  they  have  contrived  an 
effectual  method  of  closing  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  make  it  air-tight  after  the  passage  of 
the  connecting  rods,  and  thus  render  the 
application  of  the  vacuum  principle  of 
practical  utility  to  railroad  conveyance. 
Their  contrivance  is  this : — A  pipe  of  nine 
iuches  is  used  fortihe  transit  of  the  piston; 
along  the  top  of  it  is  an  aperture.  To  close 
the  aperture  there  is  a  strip  of  leather, 
strengthened  by  plates  of  iron  fixed  like  a 
lid,  by  being  attached  on  one  side  to  the 
pipe,  while  the  other  side  falls  into  a 
groove,  filled  with  a  composition  of  oil  and 
wax.  Wheels  are  attached  for  opening 
and  closing  the  valve,  and,  what  is  com- 
pletely a  new  feature,  a  heated  upper  rod 


passes  over  the  composition  after  the  valve 
has  been  closed,  melts  the  composition, 
soldering  down  the  edge  of  the  valve  or  lid 
to  the  groove,  and  sealing  the  tube.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  desider^um  so 
long  sought  in  vain,  viz.  the  connectias^ 
the  piston  in  the  tube  with  the  carriage 
above  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  -vacuum  in  the  tube  from  bewg  de- 
stroyed by  the  rush  of  external  air,  haa 
been  accomplished.  It  is  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  line  of  pneumatic  railway  into 
sections  of  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length,  according  to  the  acclivities  to  be 
worked,  since  the  steeper  acclivity  v^  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  rarefaction  to  be 
obtained  within  the  same  time.  High- 
pressure  steam-engines,  of  sufficient  power, 
at  each  of  the  stations  which  limit  the  sec- 
tions, will  work  air-pumps  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  reouired  degree  of 
rarefaction  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  load  to  be  drawn  within  a  given  time ; 
and  the  resistance  being  overcome,  the 
train  vidU.of  course,  proceed  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  vrith  which  the  pistons  of  the 
air-pumps  are  worked.  We  have  aitnessed. 
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■everal  experiments  of  tbe  atmospheric 
nSiwaj  on  the  line  of  railroad  which  runs 
from  the  Uxbridge  road,  near  Shepherd's 
Bash,  across  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  the  line 
of  the  Great  Western  Bailroad ;  but  that 
it  will  ever  compete  with  its  noisy  and 
terrific  rival  is  more  than  we  will  venture 
to  predict. 

KAIN,  in  meteorology,  Tapour  precipi- 
tated  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  droos 
of  water.  Rain,  is  the  return  to  the  eartn, 
in  condensed  dro|^,  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
whieh  are  raised  m  the  atmosphere  by  the 
sun  and  wind ;  the  condensation  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  change  in  the  general  tempe- 
rature, by  a  collision  produced  by  contrary 
currents,  or  by  a  cloud  passing  into  a  cold 
stratum  of  air.  The  m>wer  of  the  air  to 
hold  water  in  solution  does  not  increase  in 
Che  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, but  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
Hence,  when  two  masses  of  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  of  different  terapera- 
turea,  are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is 
not  datable  of  holding  the  wlu^e  water  in 
solution,  and  a  part  is,  in  consequence, 
ptecii^tated  as  rotn.  As  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, when  saturated,  is  calculated  not  to 
nold  in  solution  more  water  than  would 
form  a  sheet  Ave  inches  in  depth,  while  the 
mean  annual  deposit  of  rain  and  ^  dew  is 
probably  from  86  to  40  Inches,  it  is  obrious 
that  the  inpply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  renewed  manr  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  [See  Ai  a,  Foe,  Ac.]  The  quan- 
tity of  t$in  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere depenos  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances,—on  the  prerious  dampness  of  the 
unmixed  portions  of  the  fluid,— their  diffe- 
rence of  heat,— the  elevation  of  their  mean 
temperature,— and  the  exunt  of  the  combi- 
nation which  takes  place.  When  the  depo- 
sitionis  slow,  the  ' 

bules  remain  sui 
but  if  it  be  rapid  and  copi 
conglomerate,  and  produce,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  throoch  which 
th^  descend,  rain,  mist,  snow,  or  haiL 

KAIN'BOW,  in  meteorology,  an  arch  or 
semicircle  exhibited  in  a  rainy  sky,  and 
some  similar  situations,  opposite  to  the 
sun,  adorned  with  the  prismatic  colours, 
and  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  spherical  drops  of  water.  The  inner 
bow  is  produced  by  a  refraction  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  drop,  a  reflection  from  its 
back,  and  a  refraction  at  its  exit,  or  by  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection.  The  outer 
bow  by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections 
within  the  drop ;  and,  as  much  of  the  light 
is  dbpersed  by  the  two  reflectious,  so  the 
outer  bow  is  fainter  than  the  inner  bow. 
As  all  the  drops  in  a  shower  are  affected  at 
the  same  time,  so  all  the  colours  of  light 
are  visible  anywhere  to  a  spectator  whose 
back  is  to  the  sun,  in  circles  which  are 
from  54  to  tl  degrees  and  from  43  to  40  de- 
grees from  the  eye;  but  in  the  two  bows 
the  cfdours  are  reversed.  The  two  bows  may 
be  imitated  by  small  glass  globes  of  water 
placed  within  the  above  angles  from  the 
eye,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with  an  en- 


gine. A  line  passing  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  of  the  specutor  goes  to  the  centre 
of  the  bow,  so  that  the  height  of  the  bow  is  . 
inversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ;  and,  if  ' 
the  sun  is  more  than  43  or  &4  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  is  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye.  no  two  persons  can  see  tlie 
same  bow.  An  artificial  rainbow  may  be 
produced  in  sunshine  by  scattering  drops  of 
water  from  a  brush,  by  a  garden  engine,  or 
otherwise,  the  water  being  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  and  the  spectator  standing  between 
it  and  the  sun.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers  produce  colours  on  the  same 
principle  as  rain-drops;  as  do  also  mist, 
and  particles  of  frt>ien  water  between  a 
luminous  body  and  the  eye,  exhibiting  the 
circular  haloes  often  observed  around  the 
sun  and  moon.— —  Liraar  rainbow.  The 
moon  sometimes  also  exhibits  the  pheno- 
menon of  an  iris,  by  the  refraction  of  her 
ra]ps  in  drops  of  rain  in  the  night  time. 
Aristotle  says  he  was  the  first  that  ever  ob- 
served it;  and  adds,  that  is  never  visible 
but  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  lunar 
iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the  solar,  but 
much  fiunter.—— JlTariae  rainbow,  a  pheno- 
menon sometimes  observed  in  an  agitated 
sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the 
waves  aloft,  and  the  son's  rays  flailing  upon 
them,  they  are  refracted. 

RAIN-GAUGE,  or  PLinaAM'ETEE, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  frills  at  any  place  in  a  given 
time.  A  very  simple  rain-gauge,  and  one, 
it  is  said,  which  vrill  answer  all  practical 
purposes,  consists  of  a  copper  frinnel,  the 
area  of  whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square 
inches :  this  ftinnel  is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  caught  is  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by 
178,  which  gives  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
parts  of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  gauges, 
care  must  be  taken  tliat  the  rain  may  have 
free  access  to  them ;  hence  the  tops  of 
buildings  are  usually  the  best  places.  When 
the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  them  at 
different  places  are  compared,  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because, 
at  different  heists,  the  quantities  are  al- 
ways different,  even  at  the  same  place. 

RAI'SINS,  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  and 
dried  either  in  an  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  in  this  latter  case  they  are  richer  and 
sweeter  than  when  dried  in  an  oven.  Tlic 
best  raisins  come  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Calabria;  there  are 
also  very  fine  ones  brought  from  Smyrna. 
Damascus,  and  Egypt :  their  quality,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
method  of  their  cure.  The  finest  raisins 
are  those  qf  the  tun,  so  called,  being  the 

nmpest  bunches,  which  are  left  to  ripen 
y  upon  the  vine  after  tlieir  stalks  have 
been  half  cut  through.  They  are  imported 
in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  jars;  and,  ex- 
durive  of  raisins,  a  ccnaiderable  quantity  of 
nndried  grapes  is  annually  imported  from 
Spain  and  Tortngal,  in  jars,  packed  in  saw> 
dost.    [See  Gbafb.] 
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BA'JAH,  one  of  the  ancient  hereditary 

Ginces  of  India,  befure  itv  conquest  by  the 
oguls;  lome  of  whom  are  tributary  to 
Eurapeuu^  and  aome  are  aaid  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

RAKB,  in  a  ahip,  the  pruection  of  the 
upper  parts,  at  the  height  uf  the  stem  and 
stem,  beyond  the  extremitiea  of  the  kecL 
AisOk  a  term  sirnifying  to  flr«  in  a  direction 
with  the  length  of  anything!  for  example, 
to  cannonade  a  ship  on  the  atem  or  head, 
■o  that  the  balla  range  the  whole  length  of 

the  deck,  is  to  rake  her  fore  and  aft. ^The 

word  rake  is  also  applied  to  a  loose,  disor- 
derly, vicious  man. 

BALLBNTAK'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term,  implying  that  the  tune  of  the  passage 
orer  which  it  ib  placed  is  to  be  graduafly 
decreased. 

BAL'LUS,  in  omitholoey,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  fhralla.  They  inhabit  sedgy 
places:  the  principal  species  are — the  crake 
or  land-rail,  the  brook  ousel  or  water-rail, 
the  spotted  gallinule,  and  the  Philippine  rail. 

RAM,  in  soologT,  the  male  of  the  sheep 
or  ovine  genus :  in  bomo  parts  of  England 

called  a  <«j». Bon,  in  astronomy  [See 

AaiBs].    Bee  also  BATTsaine  Ram. 

RAM'ADAN,  a  solemn  season  of  fasting 
among  the  Mahometans,  kept  in  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Arabic  year.  The  Maliome- 
tans  call  this  mouth  holy,  and  believe  that 
as  long  as  it  lasta  the  gates  of  paradise  are 
open,  and  those  of  hell  shut. 

RAMEN'TUM,  in  botany,  the  small 
loose  scales  that  are  frequently  found  on 
the  stems  of  vegetables. 

RA'MEOUS,  in  botany,  growing  on  or 
shooting  from  a  branch. 

RAMIFICATION,  any  small  branch 
issuing  from  a  large  one,  particularly  the 
very  minute  branches  issuing  from  the 
larger  arteries.— —In  botany,  the  manner 
in  which  a  tree  produces  iu  branches  or 
boughs. 

RA'MOUS,  in  botany  having  lateral  diri- 
sions  or  being  ftill  of  branches,  as  a  stem 


fot_ 


diers  contiuoally  keen  guard  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and  pieces  of  artillery  are  planted 
there  for  the  defence  of  the  place.— —ilaia- 
part,  in  civil  architecture,  u  used  for  the 
space  left  between  the  wall  of  a  city  and 
the  nearest  houses. 

RA'NA,  in  soology,  the  name  of  the  ge- 
nus of  which  frogs  and  toads  are  the  species. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  line  which  a 
shot  describee  from  the  mouth  of  a  piece  to 


the  point  where  it  lodges.  When  the  inus- 
tle  is  elevated  to  45  degrees,  it  is  called  the 

utmost  range. Among  mariners,  a  suS- 

cient  length  of  the  calue  drawn  u}ioa  the 
deck  before  the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from 
the  bow. 

RATiGER,  hn  officer  urhose  duty  it  was 
to  walk  through  the  forest,  and  present  all 
trespassers  at  the  next  forest  court.  The 
office  of  ranger  is  not  of  the  same  impor- 
tance as  formerly,  but  the  situation  is  still 
filled,  and  his  duties  are  of  a  similar  kind. 

RANFNiB  yVTSJE.  in  anatomy,  the  firog 
veins,  certain  veins  which  appear  under  the 


RANUN'CULVS,  a  perennial  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a 
globuhir  shape.  Also  the  systematic  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  globe 
ranunculus,  the  crowfoot,  and  the  spear- 
wort  are  the  prindpal  species. 

RANZ  DE  YACHE,  in  music,  a  favour- 
ite national  air  among  the  Swiss  shep- 
herds, which  they  play  upon  their  bagpipes 
while  tending  their  flocks  and  herds.  It 
consists  of  a  rw  simple  intervals,  is  entirely 
adapted  to  the  primitive  lift  of  these  people 
and  their  instrument  (the  MpetUkom,  horn 
of  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  elTect 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This  eflirct 
becoming  intimately  associated  with  the 
locaUty  of  Switierland,  explains  the  many 
anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness  caused  by 
the  sound  of  the  Ran$  tUt  Faehet,  when 
heard  by  Swiss  in  foreign  countries. 

RAVE,  a  division  of  a  countv ;  it  some- 
times means  the  same  aa  a  hundred,  and  at 
other  times  signifles  a  division  consisting  of 
several  himdredsi  thus  Sussex  is  divided 
into  six  rape;  every  one  of  which,  besides 
its  hundreds,  has  a  castle,  a  river,  and  a 
forest  belonging  to  it.  Similar  districts  in 
other  counties  are  called  tithings,  lathes,  or 
wapentakes.— —In  botany,  a  biennial  plant, 
■"  — '—  *-- >e  is  cultivated 
partly  en  ae- 


of  the  genus  Brassteo.  Bape  is  cultivated 
in  many  parta  of  England,  partly  en  ac- 
count of  Its  seed«  which  is  cnuhed  for  oil. 
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aud  partlf  tut  it*  leaTet  as  food  for  tbeep. 
——Mape-cake,  is  the  adliering  masses  of 
tlie  husks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed :  they  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  a  malt-mill  or  other  machine ;  and 
are  used  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  crops 
of  different  kindy*  or  are  drilled  along  with 
turnip  seed. 

BATH  ANUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tetradynamia ;  order  2  Silim 
fwta.  The  speciea  are  the  difCerent  varie- 
ties of  the  radish. 

BAPHID'IA,  in  entomologry*  a  genus  of 
four-winged  insects  of  the  ^'europtera  or- 
der. The  bead  is  of  a  homy  substance, 
and  depressed;  the  tail  is  armed  with  a 
slender  horny  weapon,  not  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremity :  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  scorpion 
fly,  ana  is  common  in  meadows  in  July. 

RAFIDS,  the  part  of  a  river  where  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  very  considerable^ 
owing  to  a  ^adual  descent  of  the  earth, 
but  not  sufficient  to  occasion  such  a  fall  of 
the  water  as  is  deemed  a  cascade  or  cata^ 
ract. 

RAREFACTION,  in  physics,  the  act  or 
process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies ; 
that  is,  brought  to  possess  more  room,  or 
appear  under  a  larger  bulk  without  acces- 
sion of  any  new  matter.  Rarefaction  is  op- 
posed to  condeiuation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
shows,  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  so 
immense,  that  it  is  inconceivable  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  repelling  force 
inherent  in  the  air,  whereby  its  particles 
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odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vege- 
Ubles. 

RATCH,  in  clock-work,  a  sort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  serve  to  lift  the 
detents  every  hour  and  thereby  cause  the 
clock  to  strike. 

RATCU'ET.  a  small  tooth  at  the  bottom 
of  t  be  fusee  or  Wrel  of  a  watch,  which  stops 
it  in  winding  up. 

RATCH'IL,  among  miners,  fragments  of 
stone. 

RATE,  an  assessment  by  the  pound  for 
pubhc  purposes;  as,  for  the  poor,  the  liigh- 
ways,  ehurch  repairs,  county  expenses,  &c. 
In  the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship, 
according  to  its  magnitude  or  force. 

RATU^OFFITE.  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
garnet  found  in  Sweden.    Its  colour  is  a 


dingir  brownish  black,  and  it  is  accoinpa- 
niea  with  calcareous  spar  and  small  cryst «ls 
of  bornblend. 

RATIO,  the  proportion  or  multiple  of 
one  thing  in  regard  to  another  thing.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  2  to  4  is  double,  and  Uie  same 
as  the  ratio  of  3  to  6,  or  25  to  60.  The  com- 
position of  difierent  ratios  is  effected  by 
multiplying  the  antecedents  t<>gether,  and 
the  consequents  together.— —Prime  and  tU- 
timate  Ratio,  the  relation  which  two  va- 
riable quantities  bear  to  each  other  when 
they  are  first  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
indefinitely  small,  hence  called  prime;  or 
the  relation  of  two  variable  quantities  to 
each  other  at  the  instant  of  vanishing,  or 
becoming  indefinitely  small,  and  hence 
called  ultimate  ratio. 

RATION,  the  proportion  or  fixed  lOlow- 
ance  of  provisions,  drink,  forage,  &c.  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub> 
sistence,  and  for  the  subsistence  of  horses. 
Seamen  in  the  navy  also  have  ratione  of 
certain  articles. 

RATIONA'LE.  the  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explain- 
ing the  principles  on  whicn  it  depends,  and 
every  other  circumstance. 

RA'TIONALISTS,  a  term  used  to  denote 
certain  latitudioarians  in  religion,  who  con- 
sider the  supernatural  events  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
the  ^Titers,  without  any  real  ground,  as 
supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality 
of  the  sacred  writings  as  subject  to  the  test 
of  human  reason. 

RATLINES,  in  a  ship,  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  for  going  up  the  shrouds 
and  ascending  to  the  mast-head. 

RATOON',  a  sprout  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  has  oecn  cut. 

RATTAN',  or  RATAN',  a  long  slender 
cane,  the  growth  of  a  bush  in  parts  of  India 
(the  Calamm  rotangot  Linnaeus).  The  spe- 
cies have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  jointed 
embranching  stems,  extremely  tough  and 
pliable,  often  ascending  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  without  prickles  or  tendrils. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  fo- 
rests of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  exists 
in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula. "  The  wood-cutter  who  is  inclined 
to  deal  in  this  article,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
"  proceeds  into  the  forest  without  any  other 
instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away. 
The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is 
this :  he  makes  a  notch  in  the  tree  at  the 
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ratUn  beiiiK  doubled  before  being  thus  tied 
up.  AAer  dryiiig,  they  are  fit  for  the  inar> 
ket  without  further  preparation."  Im- 
mense quantities  are  consumed  in  India  and 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  China. 
For  cane  work  they  should  be  chosen  lonr, 
of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glaxeo, 
of  a  small  sixe,  and  not  brittle. 

RATTLESNAKE,  in  zoology,  a  poison- 
ous serpent  of  the  genus  Crotalus,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  len^h,  with  several 
homy  cells  at  the  tiul,  which,  when  moved, 
produce  a  loud  rattling  noise.  The  head  is 
uroad,  triang^ar,  ana  flat;  the  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  month  large,  and  the   tongue 


;of 
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pied  by  these  homd  tenants,  hissing  and 
shaking  their  rattles,  fled  from  the  house 
by  beatm^  off  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and 
escaping  m  that  direction."  Blnmenbach 
says,  "  we  are  assured  by  credible  eve-wit- 
nesses  that  squirrels,  small  birds,  &c  fall 
from  the  trees  on  which  they  stand,  into 
the  throat  of  the  rattlesnake  below;  tlie 
circumstance  is  not,  however,  by  anv  means 
confined  to  this  genus,  as  it  has  Seen  re- 
marked in  many  other  serpents  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World." 

RATTLESNAKE  ROOT,  in  botany,  a 
plant  or  root  of  the  KcavL*  Folygala,  and 
another  of  the  genus  Prenanthet. 

RAVELINS,  in  fortification,  detached 
works  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  sa- 
lient angles,  and  raised  before  the  counter- 
scarp. 

RATEN,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Conws,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
bluish  baeki  the  head  is  small,  depressed 
on  the  crovrn,  and  flatted  on  both  siues;  the 

Ses  are  larae,  bright,  and  piercing;  and' 
e  beak  is  long  and  thick.  It  builds  in 
high  trees  or  rocks ;  is  long  lived,  feeds  on 
all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smell. 

RAT,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light,  propa- 
gated from  a  radiant  point;  said  to  becftrfcf 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  point;  re- 
fleeted  if  it  first  strike  upon  aoyoody,  and 
is  thence  transmitted  to  the  eye.  T)ie  mixed 
Bolar  beam  contains,  1st.  calorific  rayt,  pro- 


ducing heat  and  expulsion,  hot  not  viaiim 
and  colour;  2nd.  eolorijlc  rayB^  prodEcm|{ vi- 
sion and  colour,  but  nut  heat  and  expanaioQ ; 
3rd.  chemical  rays,  producing  certain  efl^ta 
on  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  neitJMr 
heat,  expansion,  vision,  or  colour;  and  4tli. 
a  power  producing  magnetism,  but  whether 
a  distinct  or  associated  power  is  not  deter- 
mined.——In  botany,  the  outer  part  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  compound  radiiUe  flower. 

In  ichthyology,  a  bony  or  cartilagiueiu 

ossicle  in  the  fins  of  fishe^  serving  to  avp- 
port  the  membrane. 

RAT'-FISH.  in  ichthyologr.  a  geaus  of 
flat  fish,  with  spiracles,  of  which  tnere  are 
nineteen  species ;  the  chief  are  the  skate, 
thornback,  the  sting  ray.  and  the  torped«, 
possessed  of  galvanic  arrangements  and 
powers. 

RAYONNA'NT.  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  any  ordinary  that  dru-ts  forth  rays  Uke 
the  sun  when  it  shine&  furth. 
'  RE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  or  inseparable 
particle  at  the  beKinniug  of  words,  to  repeat 
or  otherwise  modify  their  meaning;  aa  in 
r«>action,  re-export,  &c. 

REACH,  iu  sea  language,  aignifiea  the 
distance  between  any  two  points  of  land, 
lying  nearly  in  a  rii(ht  line. 

REAC  TION,  in  physics,  the  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulae 
of  others,  that  endeavour  to  clumge  their 
state,  whetlitrr  of  motion  or  rest. 

REA'G  ENT,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given 
to  such  bodies  as  serve  to  detect  the  oom- 
poneot  narts  of  others. 

REAL,  a  small  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  forty  maravedis;  out  its  valu»is  diHierent 
in  different  provinces.-— itcai,  in  law,  per- 
tainiog  to  things  permanent  and  inunovE* 
ble ;  as  real  estate,  opposed  to  perfmmt  or 
tnovable  property.  Bxal  etaeta,  assets  con- 
sisting in  real  estate,  or  lands  aud  tenements 
descending  to  an  heir,  suOicient  to  answer 
the  charges  npon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. 

REAL'GAR,  a  metauie  substance^  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  which  is  either  native, 
and  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  it  is 
factitious,  procured  by  boiling  orpiment  in 
subliming  vessels. 

RE'ALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  the  opponite 
of  idealuM,  and  is  that  philosophical  system 
which  conceixes  external  thing*  to  exist  in- 
dependently of  our  conceptions  of  them; 
but  realism  becomes  materialum  if  it  con- 
siders matter,  or  physical  substance,  as  the 
only  original  cause  of  things,  and  the  soul 
itself  as  a  material  substance. 

RE'ALISTS,  in   philosophy,  a  ae^  of 
rmod  in 


school  philosophers  form<  _,, 

to  the  Nominalists,  who  held  that  words. 


i  in  opposition 


and  not  things,  were  the  objects  of  dialee- 
tics 

REALM,  a  royal  jurisdiction  or  extant  of 
a  king's  dominions 

RE.\L  PRES'ENCE.  h  the  Romish 
church,  the  artud  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  ui  the  eueltarist,  or  the 
cnnvprki«m  of  the  substance  of  the  brvad 
and  «iue  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 
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RRAK,  a  certain  qnantity  of  paper. 
Twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each 
mnke  a  ream  of  writing  paper;  but  the 
jnintet**  ream,  or  perfett  ream  of  printing 

Kper,  consists  of  21  ^  quires,  or  516  sheets, 
ro  reams  make  what  is  termed  a  bundle. 

BEAR,  a  military  term  for  behind.—— 
Rear-ffuardt  a  bodv  of  men  that  marches  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it.— — 
Aear-nmik,  the  last  line  of  men  that  are 

Arawn  op  two  or  more  deep. The  rear  is 

also  a  naval  term  applied  to  the  squadron 
which  is  hindermost. 

REASON,  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  distinguishes  truth  firom  ftilse- 
hood,  and  good  firom  evil,  and  which  enables 
the  peesesaof  to  deduce  inferences  txvok 
fiftcts  or  from  propositions. 

RrASONING.  or  RATIOCINATION, 
the  exereise  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
called  rMMon;  or  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
deducing  some  unknown  proposition  ftoxa 
other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
knofwn.  Every  aet  of  reasoning  necessarily 
includes  three  distinct  judgmenU;  two, 
whereiB  the  ideas  whose  relation  we  want 
to  discover  are  severallv  compared  with  the 
middle  idea,  and  a  thurd  wherein  they  are 
themselves  connected,  or  disioined,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  result  of  that  comparison.  Now, 


as  our  Judgments  when  put  into  vi 
called  proDOsitions,  so  the  expressions  of 
our  reasonings  are  termed  syllogisms.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  as  every  act  of 
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ing  implies   three  several  judgments. 


implies    to 
f  syllogism 


must  include  three  disunct 
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REB^L,  one  who  revolts  from  the  go- 
vernment to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
either  by  openly  renouncing  the  authority 
itt  that  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing  it. 

REBEL'LION,  an  open  and  avowed  re< 
Boneiation  of  the  authority  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  which  one  owes  allegiance.  Rebel- 
hem  differs  from  imtmrrectin ;  for  insurrec- 
tion may  be  a  rising  in  opposition  to  a 
partieular  aet  or  law,  without  a  design  to 
reuoonoa  wholly  all  subjection  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  may  lead  to,  bnt  is  nnt 
necessarily  in  the  first  instance  rebellion. 
Rebellion  differs  also  from  mutinf,  that 
being  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
against  the  authority  of  their  oiBeers. 

RB^US,  an  enigmatical  representation 
af  some  nam^  Ac  by  using  figures  or  pic- 


tures instead  of  vrords.—— Camden  tells 
ns  the  rebus  was  in  great  esteem  among 
our  forefathers,  and  he  was  nobody  who 
could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  in- 
vention by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  ac« 

cordingly. ^In  heraldry  a  coat  of  arms 

which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  a 
person. 

REBUTTER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  snr-rcjoiuder,  in 
a  cause  dcpendmg  in  the  court  of  cban- 
eerv  fte. 

BBCEIPT',  >n  cnraraeree,  an  acqnittsnre 
or  discharge  in  writinj;  for  money  receivt-d, 
or  other  vslattble  consideration. 

RECE'IYER,  in  pnenmntics.a  glass  vef* 
acl  for  containing  the  tiling  on  which  an 
experiment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be  mnde. 
In  law,  one  who  takes  stolen  goods 
from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
and  incurs  the  guilt  of  ^fartaking  in  the 
crime. 

RE«CENT,  a  geological  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  int  ro- 
dnetion  of  man,  all  formations  since  tlist 
period  being  so  termed.  The  word  is  aho 
used  in  natural  history,  in  contradistinction 
to  cxtiaef. 

RECEPTACLE,  in  botany,  the  base  by 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  firnctiflcation 
are  conneeted.  The  receptacle  of  the  IVuc. 
fiflcation  is  common  both  to  the  flower  and 
the  fhiit:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is 
the  base  to  which  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  are  fixed :  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fruit  is  the  base  of  the  fruit 
only:  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds  is  the 
base  to  which  the  seeds  are  fixed. 

RB'CIPE,  a  medical  prescription ;  or  di- 
rections for  preparing  any  mixture  or  com- 
pound. 

RECIP'ROCAL,  in  general,  something 
that  is  mutual,  or  which  is  returned  equally 
on  both  sides,  or  that  affects  both  parties 
alike.—— l{«et»roMiI  term*,  in  logic,  are 
those  which  nave  the  same  signification; 
and  consequently  are  eonvertible  and  may 

be  used  for  each  other. Reeiproeal  fi- 

gure$,  in  geometry,  are  those  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 

same  ratio  in  both  figures. Reciprocal 

guantitie$,  in  mathematics,  are  those  which, 
multiplied  together,  produce  unity. Re- 
eiproeal proportion,  m  arithmetic,  is  when 
in  four  numbers  the  fourth  is  less  than  the 
second  by  so  much  as  the  third  is  less  than 
the  first,  and  the  contrary. 

BECITATI'VE,  a  kind  of  musical  pro- 
nunciation,  in  which  the  composer  and  the 
performer  endeavour  to  imitate  the  inficc- 
tions,  accent,  and  emphasis  of  speech ;  such 
as  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearsed  in  cathedral  churches, 
or  that  of  actors  on  an  operatic  stage  when 
they  relata  some  event  or  reveal  some  de- 
sign. 

RECK'ONINO,  in  navi|rat!on,  an  account 
of  the  ship's  course  and  distance  calculated 
from  the  log-board  without  the  aid  of  celes- 
tial observation.    This  is  called  the  dead- 


REC'LINATE,  in  botany,  bent  down- 
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warda,  M  that  tlie  point  of  the  leaf  ia  lower 
than  the  base. 

ABOLINATION.in  cUalling,  the  nnm- 
her  of  d^rees  which  a  dial-plane  lean* 
backwarda  from  an  exactly  upright  or  ver> 
tical  plane ;  that  ia,  from  the  cenith. 

RECOGN'IZAKCB,  in  Uw,  a  bond  or 
obli^iion  acknowledged  in  some- court,  or 
before  aome  judge,  with  condition  to  4o 
some  particular  mat,  ai  to  appear  at  the  aa- 
sizea,  to  keep  the  peace,  &e.  The  person 
who  enters  into  such  bimd  is  called  the 
recognitor;  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
bound  is  the  reeogniue. 

KECOII/,  in  gunnery,  the  retrograde 
motion  made  by  any  piece  of  fire-arms  on 
being  discharge  Thiaterm  is  particularly 
applutaUe  to  piecea  <if  ordnance,  whidi  are 
always  subject  to  a  recoil,  according  to  the 
sizes  and  the  charges  which  they  contain. 
To  lessen  the  xecoilof  a  gun,  the  platfimns 
are  generally  made  sloping  towards  the 
embrasures. 

RECONNOITRjB,  in  military  langni^ 
means,  to  inform  one's-sdf  by  ocular  m- 
speetion  of  the  rituation  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  nature  of  a  pieee  of  ground. 


of  the 
military  art,  an( 


.  ^ „ It  is  one 

iportant  departments  of  the 
id  must  precede  erery  oonu- 

oent.     fieconnoitering  not 

unfreqnently  brinjgs  on  engagements,  md 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  march  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitering  partv,  and  to 
make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain informa^n  from  them. 

BECORD'EB,  a  person  whom  the  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  of  a  city  or  corpora- 
tion associate  with  them  for  their  better 
direction  in  matters  of  justice,  aad  proceed- 
ings in  law.  He  also  speaks  in  their  name, 
upon  public  occasions. 

REC'OBJ>8,  in  law,  the  registers  of  offi- 
cial transactions,  made  by  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whMe  pro- 
ceedings are  directed  bylaw  to  be  recorocd: 
as,  the  record*  of  statutes  or  of  judicial 

courtt. Court  ttf  record,  is  a  court  whose 

acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled 
on  pareliment  or  in  books  for  a  perpetual 
memorial ;  and  their  records  are  tlM  highest 

evidence  of  facts. Trial  by  record,  is 

where  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and 
the  opposite  party  pleads  there  is  no  such 
record.  In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence 
being  admissible. 

UBCOV'ERT,  in  law,  the  obtaining  a 
right  to  something  by  a  verdict  and  judg- 


ment of  court  from  an  opnosing  party  in  a 
suit ;  as,  the  recovery  of  debt,  damage^ 
and  costs,  by  a  plaintiff;  the  recovery  of  laud 


in  ejectments,  &o. 

RBC'REMBNT.  in  chemistry,  some  su- 
perfluous matter  separated  from  some  other 
that  is  useful ;  in  which  sense  it  is  the  same 
with  scoria,  drops,  ftc. 

RECTANGLE,  a  figure  whose  sides  are 
pmiendicular  to  each  other,  or  90**. 

RECTIFICATION,  in  chemistrr,  the 
process  of  refining  bv  repeated  distillation 
or  sublimation,  in  order  to  render  the  sub- 
stance purer. 


RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  the  poaae^ 
sors  of  several  official  situatioos  ;  aa,  1.  A 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  cure  oi 
a  parish,  and  the  property  of  the  tithes^ 
&c.)  2.  The  chi^  elective  office^  in  sereral 
universities;  3. The  head  master  of  laifio 
public  schools  in  Scotland;  4.  The  governor 
m  several  convenu;  5.  The  superior  of  a 
seminary  or  college  of  the  Jesaiu. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  tkinl  and 
last  of  the  large  intestines. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common 
to  several  pairs  of  muscles,  so  called  om 
account  of  the  atraightness  of  their  ^>res- 

RECTUS  IN  eUTlIA,  in  law,  one  who 
Btmds  at  the  bar,  no  person  objecting  any 
thing  against  him.  Aiso^onewbo  has  re^ 
versed  an  outlawryf  and  can  tberefiure  pur- 
take  of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

RBCUR'REKT  VERSES,  in  poetry^ 
verses  that  read  the  same  backwMrda  aa 
they  do  forwards. 

BECUR'yATE,in  botany,  bowed  <v 
curved  downwards;  as,  a  recarvate  leaf. 
Or  bent  outwarda;  as,  a  recnrvate  prickle^ 
corolla,  Ac. 

RECURyaROSTER,  ia  ornithology,  a 
fowl  whose  beak  or  bill  bends  upwards. 

RECURVIROSTBA,  in  omithetogy,  a 
grains  of  birds,  order  Qralla.  Birds  of  thia 
tribe,  called  in  En^iah  Avoeet,  inhabit  tha 
southern  parts  of  Europe.   . 

RECU'SANT,  in  Engli^  hiatmy,  one 
who  refoses  to  adosowledge  the  kingly  am- 
premacy  in  matters  of  rdigion  ;  as,  a 
popish  reeueunt,  who  aoknowledga  only 
the  sTipremacT  of  the  pope. 

RED,  in  physics,  one  of  the  simple  or 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  but  it  has  diffierent 
shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  v«mi)- 

lion,  orange  red,  Ac. The  Greeks  called 

the  Arabian  gulf  the  Brythrean  at  Hed  eea, 
probdbly  from  Ed«nn  or  Idnmea;  impro- 
perly applying  the  meaning  of  Edem,  red, 
to  the  sea,  which  improper  application  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

RED1IRBA8T,  in  ornithology,  a  well- 
known  bird,  the  MotaeiUa  mdecala  of  Lin- 
nsus.  The  fame  of  thia  bird  has  arisen 
firom  the  habit  of  its  seeking  the  aid  of 
man  during  the  winter  season,  whose  dwell- 
ings it  then  visits  without  dread. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  the  liberation 
of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage ;  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  to  re-enter  upon  it  by 
paying  the  principal  sum  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged,  with  interest  and  costs;  also, 

the  right  of  redeeming  and  re-entering.^ 

In  war  and  in  commerce,  the  act  of  pro- 
curing the  deliverance  of  persons  or  things 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  captors 
by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent ;  as.  the 

redemption  of  a  ship  and  cargo. In  theo- 

logy,  the  ransom  or  deliveraace  of  sinners 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties 
of  GoiTs  violated  law  by  the  atonement  of 
Chrbt. 

RED  LEAD,  aiiahtm;  a  red  CKide  of 
lead,  prepared  by  exposing  massicot  for 
about  48  hours  to  the  flame  of  a  revefbera» 
tory  furnace. 
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REDOUBT',  in  fortiftcntion.  a  niiaU  '  tAritmt  of  the  mind,  or  of  past  event*. 


•qiMure  fort  iritbout  anv  det'ciire  bat  in 
frobt ;  oaed  in  trenches,  tinea  of  ciroomTal> 
latioB,  contravaUation,  and  approach,  to 
defend  paaugea,  Ac 

RED  SAN'DKRS.    Ilie  wood  of  a  tree 

KTOwiBg  in  Ceylon  and  utlier  parts  of  India 

(the  Pttroearptn  toHtaliHut  uf  botanists). 

It  is  of  a  Kaniet-red  oolour  and  extremely 

bard.    The  old  wood  only  is  employed  as  a 

I      dye-ttitf.  and  llie  colouring  mutter  which 

3      it  Tieldsis  by  chemists  known  as  tantalin«. 

j         mXD  SN'OW,  a  minute  fungus  abuiidiint 

i     in  the  aretic  regions,  wliicb  gives  the  co> 

j     loar  to  the  red  suow  {  its  botanical  name  is 

«  .      RKDISTART.  in  ornitliology,  a  bird  of 
l  I  the  KVBus  M»tatiHa. 
I         REDUCaiUADABSUR'DUM.inlogie. 
'  I  a  mude  uf  arifumviit  by  wliicb  the  truth  of 
;  {  apr»posiiiou  u  itrovfd  by  shoHing  the  ab- 

I'  surdity  nf  thii  contrary. 
REDUCTION  OP  EQUATIONS,  in  al- 
gebra,  rrtlncHig  them  tu  the  simplest  state, 
or  etearing  tbeiu  of  all  »Mpertluous  ouanti* 
;  \  ties,  by  •eparatiiig  tbir  known  from  the  un- 
known, tiii  the  uukuown  quantity  is  found  on 
one  side,  and  the  knr.wu  unea  on  the  other. ' 
REDUl'LiCAlMON,  in  logic,  a  kind  of 
conditMm  expresited  in  a  proposition  indi- 
cating or  aaHiitnin^  the  manner  wherein ; 
tltc  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  suhjcct. 

REED,  the  common  name  of  many' 
agnatic  nlants.  In  general,  it  deiMies  a  ' 
kind  of  long,  hollow,  kuotii^d  grass  that 
growa  in-leus  and  watery  places.— —RMd, 
in  music,  the  bttla  movable  tube  at  the 
mouth  nf  certain  wind  instruments 
EEEFINO,  a  sea  term  fur  the  rolUiig  or 


J  nn  a  sail  in  a  great  gale  of  wind.- 
tU^^matU,  a  tackle  upon  deck,  ooramu- 
nicating  with  -iia  pendaut,  and  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  top- mast  hc«d.  and 
throBgh  a  hole  in  the  top- sail  yard*arm,  ia 
attached  to  a  erinfde  below  the  lowest  reeH 
It  is  need  to  pull  the  akiru  of  the  top-sails 
close  to  the  extremities  of  the  yards  to 
lighten  the  labour  of  reedng. 

REFECTION,  among  certain  eoclesias- 
tiea,  a  spare  meal  or  repast  just  sufficing 
for  the  support  of  life:  hence  the  hall  in 
eonveiita,  and  other  communities,  where 
the  monka,  nuns,  &«.  take  their  refections 
%r  meals  in  common,  is  called  the  r^eetorif. 
REFEREE',  one  to  whose  decision  a 
ihinij^  ia  referred;  particularly,  a  person 
appointed  by  a  court  to  hear,  examine,  and 
decide  u  cause  between  parties,  pending 
before  the  eonrt,  and  make  report  thereon. 
REFERENCE,  in  law.  the  act  of  refer- 
riuf  a  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
an  arbitrator.  Also,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  referring  a  matter  toa  master.— — 
R^trenaet  in  jprinting,  a  mark  in  the  text  of 
a  work  referrmg  to  a  similar  one  in  the  aide 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

RBPI'NINO,  in  general,  is  the  art  or 
I»»ctioe  of  purifying  a  thing;  including  not 
only  the  aasaying  or  refining  of  metdis,  but 
likewiae  the  danf  cation  ot  liquors. 

REFLECTION,  the  review  or  reconsi- 
denrtio«  of  past  thoughts,  opinions,  or  de- 


ReJUttiim  ttf  tkt  rmft  tf  iUfhif  in  optics,  is 
their  return  after  approaching  so  near  the 
surfeces  of  bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelied, 
or  driven  backvrarda.  The  great  law  of 
reflection  is,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  ia 
alwavs  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

RB'FLEX,  in  painting;,  ia  a  term  used  to 
denote  those  places  in  a  picture  which  are 
supposed  to  M  illuminated  by  a  light  re- 
fleeted  ttam  some  other  body,  represented 
in  the  same  pieee.— — ll<^  vistm,  that 
performed  by  means  of  reflected  rays,  aa 
from  mirrors 

REFOR'M  (FARLIAMBNTABT),  a 
change  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the 
representative  part  of  the  Enriish  consti- 
tution, by  an  extension  of  the  deetive  firan« 
chise  to  modem  large  tovms,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  fte.  which  heretofore 
sent  no  members  to  parliament  and  by  tak- 
ing away  the  franchise  from  places  which 
had  long  mnce  become  inaifuifleant.  [See 
Parmambnt,  &c.] 

RBFORMA'TION,the  term  applied 
by  Protestants,  nniveraally,  to  denote  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
ProtesUnt  rdigion,  whieh  was  flrst  set  on 
foot  in  Germany  by  Lnther,  a.b.  1617,  but 
had  been  begun  in  England  by  WickliSe, 
and  was  afterwarda  completed  hr  Henry 
VIII.  who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of 
the  Church.  Of  all  the  errors,  frauds,  and 
superstitions  of  the  church  ot  Rome,  the 
one  which  proved  most  injnrioua  to  religion 
and  morals,  and  that  which  was  most  de- 
plored by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
men,  was  the  fiusility  with  which  riches  were 
allowed  to  purchase  salvation !  Wealth 
was  invested  in  monasteries,  shrines,  and 
chantries;  and  few  persims  who  had  any 
property  at  their  own  disposal  went  out  of 
the  worid  without  bequeathing  some  of  it 
to  the  clergy  for  saying  masses,  in  number 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest, 
for  the  beneflt  of  their  souls.  Thtis  were 
men  taught  to  jput  their  trust  in  riches; 
their  wedth,  beug  thus  invested,  became 
available  to  them  beyond  the  grave;  and  in 
whatever  sins  they  indulged,  provided  they 
went  through  the  proper  forms  and  obtained 
a  discharge,  they  might  purchase  a  free 
passage  tturough  purgatory,  or,  at  least,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  and  a  mitigation 
of  iu  torments  while  they  lasted.  But  pur- 
gatory was  not  the  only  invisible  world  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  extended ; 
for  to  the  pope,  as  to  the  representative  of 
St.  Peter,  it  was  pretended  that  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell  were  given ;  a  portion  of 
this  power  was  delegated  to  everv  priest, 
and  tney  inculcated  tnat  the  soul  wnich  de- 
parted without  confession  and  absolution, 
bore  with  it  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins 
to  sink  it  to  perdition.  To  this  let  us  add, 
that  the  am^anoe  of  the  priests  had  exas- 
perated the  princes ;  the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars  did  injury  (o  the  secu- 
lar ecclesiastics ;  and  a  thousand  innocent 
victims  of  the  inquisition  called  for  ven- 
geance. Other  causes  also  conspired  to 
bring  on  the  day  of  religious  freedom:  the 
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9(c  Scientific  taCO  Xiurare  ^nasmrs ; 


[" 


fhvnomM  frt  adberinr  to  tlie  metal,  by 
atuvetng  it  to  thenuclves,  and  absorbing 
it.—— R^hu,  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  tbe 
irst  magnitode,  in  tbe  omwtdlation  Lco^ 
called  also  from  its  situation,  eer  Imnu*,  or 

tbe  lion's  beart. Reffubu,  in  omitbolosnr, 

the  name  of  several  buds  td  tbe  m9taeulm 
kind.  Tbe  crested  regnlas  is  about  tbe  siie 
of  tbe  common  wren ;  tbe  bead,  neck,  and 
back  are  of  a  mixed  green  and  gray  cokmr; 
its  breast  and  belly  ot  a  pale  gray,  and  its 
«-ings  variegated  witb  black  and  yellow. 
Tbe  bead  of  tbe  male  is  ornamented  witb 
an  orange-orfoared  crest  or  orown;  wbence 
tbe  names  rtffulu*,  fryaatms,  fte. 

REIN  .DEEB,  in  loology,  the  Cmrmu  U- 
nmdaa  of  Linncus,  an  animal  of  tbe  deer 
kind  tbat  inbabiu  the  nortben  regions, 
cbietf y  iu  Norway,  Lapland,  and  GrecBland; 
it  is  live  feet  in  height,  homa  long  and 
,  besides  a  pairof  browantlers.  This 
is  used  by  tbe  natiTes  in  drawing 
their  sleds  and  mc  other  pnrpoaea ;  mid  Mt 
is  allowed  that  k  will  draw  a  sled  on  tbe 
snow  more  than  a  hnndred  milea  in  a  day. 

BBJOIN'DBB,  is  law,  the  dfeCeadant's 
answer  to  the  pUdntiirs  reply. 

RBLATlONTin  logic,  one  of  the  ten 
predicaments  or  aoddentabekHiging  to  sab- 
stance.'— 'Xetetioti,  mAarsMMteaJ^  in  mnsic, 
a  term  to  express  that  seme  baiah  and  dis- 
pleasing discord  is  produced  in  comparing 
the  raeaent  note  with  that  of  another  part. 

RKL'ATITB,  in  general,  a  term  signifying 
not  absolute,  but  considered  as  belongini^  to 


ng  dae.- 

hich  rdatca  to  or  ve- 


in grammar,  a  word  wl 
presents  anothw  wprd,  called  ita  antece- 
dent, or  to  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  soa- 
tence,  or  to  a  series  of  sentences,  which 
constitntea  its  antecedent.— iMa<ive  terwu, 
in  logic,  terms  which  inqdy  relation,  as 
guardian  and  ward ;  haaband  and  wife ; 
master  and  servant. 

RELAY',  a  supply  of  horaea  ready  onnhe 
road  to  relieve  others,  in  order  that  a  tra- 
veller may  proceed  without  delay.  In  hunt- 
ings reiay  signifies  fresh  sets  of  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  both,  placed  in  readiness^  in  case 
the  game  cmnes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or 
to  mount  tbe  hunters  in  Ueu  of  tbe  former. 

RELB'ASB,  in  law,  is  a  discharge  or  con- 
veyance of  a  person's  ri^t  in  lands  o 
ments,  to  another  who  has 


sortene- 


estate  in  possessJon.  The  words  generally 
used  therein  are^  "remised,  released,  and 
for  evw  ouit-daimed." 

RELICS,  in  tbe  Romish  church,  the  re- 
mains or  supposed  remains  of  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  holv  persons,  or  something 
appertaining  or  belonging  to  them,  devoutly 
preserved  in  honour  of  their  memory.  At 
irst  these  obgeou  were  only  held  in  hi^ 
esteem ;  but  <m  the  return  of  tbe  crusaders 
from  tbe  East,  relics  greatly  multiplied,  and 
eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  them 
miraculous  powers,  wbicb  soon  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  fraud  of  tbe  grossest  kind. 

RELIE'F,  in  law,  a  fine  formerly  paid  to 
the  king  by  every  one  who  came  to  an  in- 
hentauce  of  land  held  in  eajrite,  or  military 
service.— UrfK^  m  ehameery,  an  rarder  sued 


out  for  the  dissolving  of  contracts,  Ac  on 
tbe  ground  that  they  are  unreasonable  or 

preiudiciaL To  rttieve  guards  in  military 

tactics,  to  bring  fresh  men  for  the  rdief  of 
those  that  were  on  guard  before. 

RELIEVO,  or  RELIEF,  in  sculpture^ 
the  prominence  of  a  figure  that  rises  frtna 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed. 
There  are  three  degrees  of  relievo :  aUo, 
btm,  and  dntd.  The  alto-reUevo^  also 
called  Ac«/-rWt<f,  or  high-relief,  is  that  in 
which  tbe  figure  prctjecu  according  to  tbe 
natural  proporti<ms.  Basso-rdievoi,  baa-n- 
(tV>  or  low-rdief,  is  that  usual  on  medals : 
and  demi-relievo,  dmi-relirf,  or  balf-rdief; 
is  where  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  from 
the  plane. 

RELI'GION,  that  worship  and  homage 
which  is  due  to  God,  eolisidered  as  our  cre- 
ator, preserver,  and  most  bonntifal  bene- 
fiustor.  It  is  divided  into  natural  and  re- 
vealed. By  maturtU  religio*  is  meant,  that 
knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  thoae  duties  to  him,  our 
fellow-creatnres,  and  ourselves,  which  are 
discoverable  from  the  right  exerdae  of  our 
rational  fiieulties,  from  considariBg  the  na- 
ture and  perfections  d  God,  and  our  re- 
lation to  him  and  to  one  another.  Bv  re- 
vtmled  rtligio*  is  meant,  natural  religioii 
explained,  enforced,  andenlaived,  from  the 
eqiress  declarations  of  God  himself  from 
the  mouths  «•  pens  of  his  prophets,  &e. — 
Religion,  in  a  more  eontraeted  sense,  ia 
used  for  any  svstem  ni  fhith  and  worship ; 
and  even  for  tne  various  sects  into  whidi 
each  religion  ia  divided.  Rdigion  is  difjer- 
«at  frmn  tkeotogp,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  ia 
speculative  and  the  formo'  practicaL  Re- 
gion is  a  system  of  duties ;  tbeolo^  a  sys- 
tem of  opinions.  Theology  inquires  into  tbe 
nature  <h  the  power  or  powers  to  whom  all 
visible  things  are  in  snhiection ;  relinon  is 
the  sentiment  which  springs  from  that  in- 
quiry. The  slightest  knowledge  of  history 
is  sufllcient  to  inform  us  that  religion  baa 
ever  had  a  powerful  influence  iu  moulding 
thesentiments  and  manners  of  men.  In  one 
region  or  age  it  has  been  fovourable  to  civi- 
lisation and  refinement ;  in  another  it  baa 
been  so  directed  as  to  fetter  genius  or 
warp  the  human  mind.  That,  however, 
depends  on  tbe  purity  of  the  doctrine  and 
tbe  liberality  of  its  teachers. 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES,  diflbrent  asyla 
or  habitations  for  priests,  nuns,  and  poor, 
still  existing  in  Catholic  countries,  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation  abounding  in  England. 
They  consisted  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  pri- 
ories,  hospitals,  friaries,  and  nunneries,  sup- 
ported by  lands  and  bequests  left  them  hj 
pious  person^  wbicb   became  enormoon. 


Henry 


ffeai^  the  ^mie  (above  90UU)  W( 
solved,  and  their  wealth  srised  bv 
the  Eighth ;  the  monks,  nnns,  and 
being  allowed  pensions. 

RELIQ'UAS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
aabes  and  bones  of  tbe  dead,  remaining 
after  burning  their  bodies ;  which  were  ga- 
thered up,  put  into  urns,  and  aitervranla 
deposited  in  tombs. 

REMAIN'DER.  in  dirision,  the  nnme- 
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6ta  in  the  Linuiean  ayBtem,  and  include  the 
toitoise,  turtle,  toed,  flmgf.  Iheard,  crocodile, 
elligator.  chameleon,  salamander,  &c. 

aEPUFLlC,  in  politici,  a  aUte  in  which 
the  exeroiae  of  the  aovereigB  power  ia 
lodged  in  repreaentativeB  elected,  bf  the 
people.  In  modem  uai^e^  it  difiElera  from  a 
democracy  or  democratic  stat^  in  which 
the  people  exercise  Uie  powers  of  sove- 
reignty in  person  s  yet  the  democracies  of 

Greece  are  often  called  rqmbUea. Repub- 

lie  qf  letten,  the  collective  body  of  learned 
men. 

SEPULLULATION,  a  term  in  botany 
for  the  act  of  budding  again. 

REPUL'SION,  in  phvaica,  that  i«operty 
in  bodies  by  which,  if  tnev  are  placed  just 
beyond  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attrac- 
tion, they  mutually  fly  from  each  other.  By 
repulsion  a  fine  needle  will  lie  on  water 
without  apparently  touching  it ;  and  drops 
of  water  vrill  roll  over  a  cabbage-leaf  with- 
out  leaving  the  least  trace  behind. 

REQUESTS,  Count  of,  in  law,  a  conve- 
nient court  for  the  recoverv  of  amall  debts, 
held  by  commisnoners  duly  qualified,  who 
trv  causes  by  the  oath  of  parties  and  of 
other  witnesses. 

RE'QUIEM.  in  mnsie,  a  prayer  in  the 
Romish  churdi,  which  begins  with  Re- 
quiem mtemam  dona  ei$  domin*;  whence 
"  to  sing  a  rtquitm,"  is  to  sing  a  mass  for 
the  rest  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons. 

RESCRIPT,  the  answer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on 
some  diflScult  question.  This  answer  serves 
as  a  decision  of  the  question,  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

RES'CUE.  in  law,  the  forcible  retaldng 
of  a  lawful  cUstress  from  the  distrainor,  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  law :  also,  the  for- 
cible liberation  of  a  defendant  from  the 
custody  of  the  officer. 

RBSERVA'TION,  in  Uw.  a  clause  or 
part  of  an  instrument  by  which  something 
u  reserved,  not  conceded  or  arranted.— — 
Mental  retervationt  is  the  withboldiiig  of 
expression  or  disclosure  of  something  that 
arocts  a  proposition  or  statement,  and 
which  if  oisdosed  would  materially  vary 
itr  import. 

RESERTB,  or  Corp$  de  reaerre,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  third  or  hwt  line  of  an 
army  drawn  np  for  battle ;  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  reserved  to  sustain  the  rest, 
as  occasion  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but 
in  case  of  necessity. 

RES'EBVOIB,  a  place  where  water  is 
collected  and  reserved,  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  distant  places  throuf^  pipes,  at 
to  supply  a  fountain,  &c 

RESIDENTIABT,  a  canon  or  other 
ecclesiaiitic  installed  into  the  privileges  and 
profits  of  residence. 

RESID'UAL  FIGURE,  in  geometry,  the 
figure  remaining  after  aubtracting  a  lesser 
from  a  greater. 

RESIDUAL  ROOT,  in  algebra, a  root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  members,  con- 
nected together  by  the  sign  — . 

RESlfrUART  LEGATEE',  in  law,  the 
legatee  to  whom  the  residue  ^  a  personal 


estate  is  given  by  will,  after  dedactias  aB 
the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

RESILIENCE,  the  aet  of  lemfiaf  ov 
springing  back,  or  the  act  of  rebonndinif  { 
as,  the  renlienee  of  a  ball  or  of  aonnd. 

REB'IN,  or  ROSIN,  a  solid  inflammmU* 
substance  exuding firom  trees;  as  the  com- 
mon resin,  or  turpentine,  firom  the  pine  ; 
mastich  from  the  pistacea;  sandarach  fnna 
the  thuya,  Ac  Pure  resins  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  the  impure  resins  are  not  a»- 
lable.  Resins  differ  firom  jraau,  which  are 
veget^le  mucilage;  and  they  are  lea* 
sweet  and  odorous  than  balsams.  Almoat 
all  resins  are  translucid,  not  often  cokmr- 
leas,  but  generally  brown.  ¥rhen  heated, 
the^r  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a  thick 
visod  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into 
a  smooth  shining  mass.->— Amimoim  efae- 
trieiiv,  is  that  electricity  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous  kind,  and 
which  is  generally  uegative.  Hence  the 
term  retina-eleetrie. 

RESISTANCE,  or  RaaisTiae  Foaca, 
any  power  which  acts  in  an  opposite  diree- 
tion  to  another,  or  which  preventa  the  ef- 
fect of  another  power;  as  the  r«s<t«aace  of 
a  ball  which  receivea  the  force  of  another; 
the  retittanee  of  wood  to  a  cutting  instra- 
ment ;  that  of  air  to  the  motion  of  a  can* 
son-hall,  or  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a 
ship.— -l/Ve  use  the  term  rc«ia<tii^  Medhiai, 
when  vre  speak  of  a  substance  which  op- 
poses the  passage  of  a  body  through  it. 

RBSOLU'TION,  the  operation  or  proceaa 
of  separating  the  parU  which  compos*  a 
complex  idea  or  a  mixed  body.-— -*The  de- 
termination or  decision  of  a  legislative 
body ;  or  a  formal  proposition  offered  tat 

legislative  determination. In  raathana- 

tics,  a  method  by  which  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  proposition  is  diseoveredv— — In 
chemistry,  the  reducing  a  body  to  iu  com- 
ponent partaw ^In  surgery,  the  dispersing 

of  tumours. RembUion  eif  fitnet,  in  bm- 

chanics,  the  dividing  any  force  or  uiocioo 
into  several  others  in  other  direcfioBa,  bat 
which  taken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  sin^e  one. 

RESPIRATION,  an  important  function 
of  the  annual  body,  eonsisting  in  the  aitetw 
nate  inhalation  aud  exhalauon  of  air,  hy 
which  the  lungs  and  chest  are  altcraately 
dilated  and  coniracied. 

RES^PlRATOR,aB  inatrument  made  e€ 
a  series  of  extremely  thin  perforated  aaetal 
plates,  fitted  to  cover  the  mouth,  over 
which  it  is  fastened  by  bandagea;  its  obiect 
being  to  heat  the  inspirtd  mkt  before  ea^ 
tering  the  lungs,  by  retaining  for  a  tiaM 
that  of  ihe«J!|itr«rf  air.  Persona  alBieted 
with  asthmatic  complaints,  or  diseased 
lungs  from  other  causes,  have  often  re- 
ceived loeat  benefit  from  its  vse. 

BESPOND'ENT,  in  law,  one  that  an- 
swera  in  a  suit,  particulariy  a  ehanoery  suit. 
^— In  the  schools,  one  who  laatutains  a 
tbcaia  in  reply,  and  whoae  province  is  to  re- 
fute objections  or  overthrow  acgumenta. 

RESTORATION,  ranewal;  revival;  re- 
esUblishment.  In  Baglaad,  the  rrtam  of 
king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  is,  by  «av  of  e«ai> 
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ntaet,  called  <A«  Se«foratum;  and  the  S9th 
of  May  is  kept  aa  an  anniveiBary  featival,  in 
rommemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of 


RESULT'ANT,  in  mechanics,  a  force 
which  is  the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more 
forces,  acting  in  different  directions. 

KESU'PINATE,  in  botany,  reversed.  A 
rtaupinatt  Unf  is  when  the  upper  sorlkce 
becomes  the  lower,  or  the  contrary.  A  re> 
npvMLtt  eoroUa  is  when  the  upper  lip  fhces 
the  gronnd,  and  the  lower  lip  the  sky. 

R  U  S  U  R  BE  CT I O  N,  a  term  implying 
either  the  return  to  life  of  Jesus  Chnst,  or 
the  revival  of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment as  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  the 
scriptures. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead  to  life ;  chiefly  con> 
fined  to  the  restoring  ot  those  who  appear 
to  be  dead  from  being  immersed  in  water  or 
from  hanging.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air, 
the  water  rashes  into  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  parts  immediateU^  contract  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the 
lungs.  The  contracted  state  continues  as 
long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  which  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  depends;  when  that  is  gone 
tbey  become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters 
the  windp  ne,  and  completely  fills  it.  As 
soon  as  the  oody  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
it  should  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may 
have  on,  and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It 
should  then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm 
blankets,  or  in  the  spue  clothes  taken  from 
some  of  the  by-stanaers,  and  be  removed  as 
i|uickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house, 
in 'which  a  fire  is  ready  or  can  be  made. 
Whatever  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bead  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
body  should  be  laid  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
doable  blanket,  spread  upon  a  low  table,  or 
upon  a  door  supported  by  stools,  the  head 
and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillows. — It  is 
presumed  that  by  this  time  medical  assis- 
tance may  have  been  procured,  and  that  the 
proper  means,  which  vary  according  to  the 
case,  will  be  used. 

REnCENCE.  or  RET'ICEN'CY,in  rhb- 
foric,  a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
speaks  of  a  tbing,  while  he  makes  a  show  as 
if  he  would  sav  nothing  on  the  subject. 

RBTIC'VLATU,  in  botany,  having  dis- 
tinct veins  crossing  like  net-work ;  as,  a  r«- 
tieiUate  wtai  or  corolla. 

RBT'IFORM ,  composed  of  crossing  lines 
and  interstices,  like  a  net;  as,  the  rttif&rm 
coat  of  the  eye. 

RETAIN' BR,  in  law,  a  servant  who  does 
not  reside  in  the  hoase  of  bis  master,  but 
only  attends  upon  special  occasions. 

RBTAIN'INO  -FEE,  a  fee  given  to  a 
counsel,  in  order  to  engage  him  and  pre- 
vent his  pleading  on  the  contrary  side. 

RE^TE  MUCaSUM,  in  anatomy,  a  mu- 
cous membrane  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  cutis,  which  is  one  part  of  the  integ^« 


ment  of  the  skin,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
colour  in  the  human  species. 

RET'INA,  in  anatomy,  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  eye,  wliere  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  re- 
ceived, and  of  which  it  is  the  true  organ. 

RBTINITE,  in  mineralogy,  stone  of  fusi- 
ble pitch,  of  a  resinous  appearance  and  of 
various  colours,  rarely  homogeneous,  and 
often  containing  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
scales  of  mica.  It  is  called  also  retituu- 
pkaU. 

RETIRA'DE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
retrenchment  in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or 
other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
inch,  after  the  defences  are  dismantled. 

RETORT',  a  chemical  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Any  substance  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  great  heat  being  put  into  it, 
is  exposed  in  it  over  a  lamp,  or  other  fire, 
and  on  being  volatilized,  passes  through  the 
end  into  any  other  vessel  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

KBTRAX'IT,  in  law,  the  vrithdrawing  or 

en  renunciation  of  a  suit  in  court,  by 
..  _jich  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action.  A  re- 
trtucit  is  a  bar  to  any  fhtore  action,  which 
a  nonmit  is  not. 

RETRENCH'MENT,  in  the  art  of  war. 
any  kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post  and 
fortify  it  against  the  enemy,  such  as  fas- 
cines loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  sand- 
bags, &e. 

KB'TRO,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  as  In  re- 
trocession, retrogradation,  &c.;  implying  a 
going  backward. 

RBTROCES-SION    op  THE    EQ'UI- 
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in  the  form  of  a  mesly  dBovcMence,  or 
cr^stalixed  in  flat  nz-sided  priani%  anil  in 
acietilar  erritala. 

REVB'ILLK  in  milttarf  affidn,  the  beat 
of  dram  about  break  of  day,  to  give  notice 
that  it  ia  time  for  the  BoloMrt  to  riae  and 
for  the  aentinela  to  forbear  ehallenging. 

REVBLATION,  the  act  of  revealing;  or 
making  a  thing  pidilie  that  waa  befora  ob- 
known.  It  ia  alao  naed  far  the  diaeeveriea 
made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them 
to  the  world;  and  more  particalariy  fbr  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatameat.  The 
principal  testa  of  the  troth  of  any  revela- 
tion are,  ita  being  worthy  of  God,  and  eon> 
sistent  with  his  known  attributeai  and  in 
ita  having  a  tendency  to  reflne^  purify,  and 
exalt  the  mind  of  man  to  an  imitation  of 
the  Deity  in  his  moral  perfections. 

REYELATIONSv  Book  or.    [See  Aro- 

CAI.TrSB.1 

BEV'BNUB,  in  a  general  sense;  is  an 
annual  or  eontinnal  income^  or  the  yearly 
profit  that  aooraes  to  a  Bian  from  his  lands 
or  possessions ;  but  in  modem  usage,  reeemie 
is  generally  applied  to  the  annual  produce 
of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties,  &c.  which 
a  nation  or  state  collecu  or  receives  into 

the  treasury  for  nablic  nse^ ^Tbe  royoi 

reveut  is  that  which  the  British  constito- 
tion  has  vested  in  tlie  soverewn,  to  support 
the  regal  dignity  and  power.  This  is  either 
ordinary  or  emtraordtHunf.  There  was  a 
period  ymhtn  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  sufldent  to  dctray  the  expenses 
of  government,  without  recurrence  to  taxes ; 
but  much  of  this  is;  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  hands  of  lords  of  manors  and  other 
subjects,  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England. 
From  tUa  cans^  the  crown  has  become 
almost  dependent  on  the  people  for  iu  ordi. 
*     '   '  ^;  and  though 

desirable  that 
,  the  executive  po«'er 
in  nossession  of  an  hereditary  estate 
and  hereditary  claims,  adetiuate  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community,  without  the  asBist- 
anoe  of  imposts,  yet  the  least  reflection 
convinces  us  that  the  security  of  political 
liberty  consists  in  the  reverse.  The  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  is  now,  as  above 
remarked,  but  triiling:  the  eatraordiHarjf, 
which  includes  the  whole  amount  of  the 

. 1 .«J   u 1: .     :-    .1.-^ 
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BEVET'MENT,  in  fortiflcatio9»B  strong 
wall  on  the  onUide  of  a  rampart,  intended 
to  support  the  earth. 

BEVIEW.  in  military  tactics,  the  dis- 
plajr  of  a  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  tiie  state  of  their  appearance  and 
discipline  before  some  superior  officer  or 
illustrious  personage. Review,  in  litera- 
ture, a  critical  examination  of  a  new  publi- 
cation. Also  a  periodical  publication  con- 
taining critical  examinations  and  anafyaes 
of  new  worka.    The  person  who  perfondfe 

this  duty  is  called  the  reviewer. Review 

( bill  of) ,  iu  chancery,  a  bill  where  a  cause  baa 
been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  appear- 
ing, or  some  new  matter  being  discovered 
after  the  decree  was  made,  this  bill  is  given 
for  a  fresh  examination^into  the  merits  of 
the  cause. 

.  REVI'SB,  a  second  proof-sheet  of  a  work, 
for  the  revisal  or  re-examination  of  the 

errors  corrected. The  act  of  reciting  a 

book  or  writing  for  publication,  is  termed  a 


BEVI'VOB,  in  law,  the  reviving  of  a  suit 
which  is  abated  bv  the  death  of  any  of  the 
parties.    This  is  done  by  a  hiU  nf  revivor. 

BBVCrKE,  to  reverse  or  repesL  A  law, 
decree^  or  Mntence  is  revoked  by  the  same 
authority  which  enacted  or  passed  it.  A 
dense  may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  use 
by  the  grantor,  and  a  will  by  the  testator. 
——A  law  may  cease  to  operate  vithout  an 
express  mo«a<to«.— — To  retake  at  cards  is 
to  renounce. 

UEV'OLUTE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
rolled  back  or  downwards ;  as,  revolute  fo- 
liations or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 

,  leaves  in  the  bud  are  rolled  spirally  back 

I  or  towards  the  lower  surface. 

REVOLUTION,  in  poUtics,  a  material 

I  or  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  go- 

,  vemment.  Thus  the  revolution  in  England, 
lu  1688,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  of 
king  James  II.  the  establisbmeat  of  the 
house  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  and  tbe 
restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive state.  In  like  manner,  though  with 
very  different  consequences,  the  revoIafieB 
in  Prance  in  1793  effected  an  entire  change 
of  constitution :  but  the  lapse  of  siztv  vears 
has  done  little  to  consolidate  the  affairs  of 
thst  country ;  and  though  tbe  nation  has 
since  passed  through  all  kinds  of  govern* 
ment  known  among  men,  it  is  still  as  fisr 
from  stability  as  when  it  sent  Louis  XVI.  to 

the  scaffold. Revolution,  in  physics,  the 

circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its  axis ;  as,  the 

revolution  of  a  wheel,  &c. Revolution,  in 

astronomy,  the  motion  of  any  heavenly  body 
in  a  circular  line  until  it  returns  to  the 
same  point  again. 
REX  SACROHUM, among  the 


was  a  person  appointed  to  preside  In  certain 
sacred  duties.  He  generally  performed  such 
ofllce  as  the  kings  of  Rome  had  reserved  to 
themselves  before  the  abolition  of  their 
power.  He  was  chosen  by  the  auffure  and 
fontifleee,  at  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  the  name  of  king  might 
not  be  wholly  extinct ;  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  the  least  share  in  eivil  affiiira. 
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BHAP80DT,  a  collection  of  passages, 
composing  a  new  piece,  but  without  neces- 
sary dependence  or  natural  connection. 

BHE'INE  (rametimes  termed  TSL^raon'' 
ticihb),  a  substance  obtained  from  rhubarb 
{rheum),  by  treating  it  with  ether.  It  is 
obtained  in  minute  crystalline  grains,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  having  no  taste  or 
smell :  and  is  remarkable  as  a  solvent  of 
iron. 

BHEN'ISH,  pertaining  to  the  river  Rhin^ 
or  to  Bheims  in  France ;  as,  Rkeiuth  wine. 

RHE'TIAN,  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Bhteti,  or  to  Bhtetia,  their  countrr,  as  the 
Bketian  Alps,  now  the  country  of  TYTtti  and 
the  Grisons. 

BHETOBIC,  the  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  elegance,  and  fbree;  or,  as  lord 
Bacon  defines  it,  the  art  of  applying  and 
addressing  the  .dictates  of  reason  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
so  as  to  affect  the  will  and  derires.  Bhe< 
toric  and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  theory  from  the  practice ;  the  rhetori- 
cian being  the  one  who  describes  the  roles 
of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he  who  uses 
them  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  rhetoric 
are,  invention,  ditporifion,  and  elocution. 
The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  are  produced,  are  denomi- 
nated tropea  and  flgurea.  The  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  orator  employs  his  words 
for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called 
*tjfle,  which  is  variously  distinguished.  Bhe< 
toric  divides  an  oration  or  speech  into  five 
parts:  the  exordinm,  narration,  confirma- 
tion, refutation,  and  peroration.  The  eamr* 
dium  is  the  part  in  which  the  speaker  pre- 
pares the  minds  of  the  auditors  for  what  he 
u  about  to  advance.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  care  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  matter  and  manner  should 
be  to  the  purpose,  brief,  and  modest.  The 
narration  is  the  recital  of  facts  or  events ; 
and  should  have  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
probability,  brevity,  and  consistency.  The 
eonjlrmation  establishes  the  proofs  of  a  dis- 
course, and  arranges  them  m  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  enforce  conriction.  The 
rtfutation,  or  anticipation,  furnishes  argu- 
ments to  answer  the  assertions  that  may 
be  opposed  to  the  narration.  The  perora 
Hon,  or  conclusion,  should  recapitulate  the 
whole  with  condensed  force  and  energy. 

BHEUM,  in  medicine,  an  inflammaton 
action  of  the  mucous  glands,  attended  vrith 
increased  discharge  and  an  altered  state  of 
jjj  . ,..  ?.  „.    _.  ^-  '-— ny, 
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ing,  in  the  ftill  grown  animal,  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  is  a  weapon  of  defence  shi  jh 
secures  him  from  almost  every  attack.  Even 
the  tiger,  with  all  his  ferocity,  is  but  rarely 
daring  enough  to  assail  him.  The  skin  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  in  some  parts  so  thick  that 
it  is  scarcely  penetrable  by  the  sharpest 
sabre  or  even  a  musket-ball.  He  is  not 
ferocious  unless  provoked :  runs  with  great 
swiftness,  and  rushes  through  brakes  and 
woods  with  an  energy  to  which  everything 
yields.  The  thidooeros  delights  in  retired 
places  near  lakes  and  streams,  and  appears 
to  derive  one  of  his  greatest  satisfactions 
from  rolling  in  the  mud. 

RHINO"CER08-BIBD,  in  ornithology, 
a  bird  of  the  genus  Bueero$,  having  a  crook- 
ed horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  up- 
per mandible. 

RHO'DIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered among  the  grains  of  crude  platina 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.  When  pure  it  is  brittle, 
and  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for 
ita  fusion  than  any  other  metaJ,  unless  it 
be  iridium.  It  readily  alloys  «-ith  every 
other  metal,  excqpt  mercury,  and  is  insolu-. 
ble  in  all  acids. 

B  H  O D O D  E N'D BO N,  in  botany,  the 
dwarf  rose-bay;  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  pink  or  rose 

colour. ^A  genus  of  plants,  class  10  De- 

eandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  species 
are  shrubs. 

BHCyDONITE,  a  mineral  of  a  reddish 
hue  and  splintery  fracture,  occurring  com- 
pact or  fibrous  in  parts  of  Germany. 

BHOET'IZITB,  a  mineral  of  a  white  co- 
lovur,  occurring  in  masses  or  in  radiated 
concretions. 

RHOM'BO,  or  BHOM'BUS,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  species  of  pleuroneeteo,  with  the  eyes 
on  the  left  side:  it  is  a  moderately  large 
fish,  but  is  not  so  thick  and  fleshy  as  the 
turbot. 

BHOMBOID,  in  geometnr,  a  quadrila- 
teral figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  eauilateral 

nor  equiangular. In  anatomy,  the  rAom- 

boid  mutele  is  a  thin,  broad,  and  obliquely 
square  fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the 
basis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi. 

RH0MB-8PAB>  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white,  and  crystalized  in  rhomboids,  occur- 
ring massive,  and  imbedded  in  chlorite  slate, 
limestone,  &c.  It  consists  chiefly  of  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

BHOM'BUS,  or  BHOMB,  in  geometry, 
an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  or  a  qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
opposite  ones  being  obtuse,  and  two  acute. 
It  consists  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
united  at  the  base. 

BHU'BARB,  a  valoahle  medicinal  root 
growing  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russian 
Tartary,  of  which  that  from  Turkey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rheum,  of  several  snecies ;  as,  theraphontic, 
or  common  rhubarb  ;  the  palmated  or  true 
Chinese  rhubarb ;  the  compact  or  Tartarian , 
the  undulated,  or  waved-leaf  Chinese  rhu- 
barb ;  and  the  ribes,  or  currant  rhubarb  of 
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Mount  labanoa.  There  it  also  a  species  of 
rhubarb  cultirated  in  English  gardens, 
which  makes  agreeable  spring  tarts,  and  is 
considered  verx  wh<desome. 

RHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  phu>ts,  class 
5  Ptfiifaii^rta,order8  IVt^iniMi.  The  species 
are  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  the  diffinmit  Binds 
of  Sumach. 

RHYME,  in  Tcraifleation,  theoorrespond- 
enee  of  sonnd  between  the  last  syllable  or 
syllables  of  one  verse,  and  the  last  syllable 
or  syllables  <tfaTerae  succeeding  immedi- 
ately, or  at  no  great  distance.  To  consti- 
tute this  correspondence  in  single  words  or 
in  syllables,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wnoel 
and  thejfnaJ  articulations  <«  consonants, 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the  same 
sound.  The  initial  eonsonanta  may  be  dif- 
ferent, as  in  kopt  and  rope,  five  and  give,  &c. 

RHTMOPOS'IA,  in  ancient  music,  that 

irt  of  the  science  which  prescribed  the 

iwB  of  rhyme,  or  what  apportained  to  the 
rhythmic  art. 

RHYTHBf.  or  RHTTHlifUS,  in  music, 
the  measured  division  of  time,  or  the  pro- 
portion which  the  parts  of  the  movement 
have  to  each  other.  In  poetrv,  it  is  the  re- 
lative duration  of  the  moments  employed 
in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  verse ;  and 
in  miMte,  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  air. 
The  p^tical  rhythm  requires  a  succession 
of  motions  of  regular  duration,  which,  va^ 
rionsly  interrupted,  must  yet  be  obvious,  and 
combined  according  to  the  rules  of  beauty 
and  grace,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole. 

RI'AL,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten 
shillings  sterling,  formerly  current  in  Bri- 
tain. 

RIB,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which  forms  a 


port  ( 
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part  of  the  firame  of  the  thorax.  In  the 
human  body  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  proceeding  from  the  spine  to  the  ster- 
num, or  towards  it,  and  serving  to  inclose 
and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs.— —In  na- 
val architeeture,  a  piece  of  timber  which 

forms  or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship. 

In  botany,  the  continnation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a  lea^  and  from  which 
the  veins  branch  out. 

RIB'BON,  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  worn 
either  as  a  badge  or  as  an  ornamental  part 
of  dress.  Ribbon-wravinK  is  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  numerous  hands,  and  displayinir  much 
taste  and  skill. Ribbon,  in  navsl  archi- 
tecture, a  long  narrow  flexible  piece  of  tim- 
ber, nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  from 
the  stem  to  the  stern jmst,  so  as  to  encom- 
pass the  ship  lengthwise. 

RICE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Orpxa,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  as  corn. 
The  calyx  is  a  bivalvnlar  uniftorous  glume ; 
the  corolla  bivalvular,  nearly  equal,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  loves  a  watery  soil,  and  to  whatever  height 
the  water  rises,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the 
growth  of  tka  rice  keeps  paee  with  it,  the 
■ummit  always  ay pearing  abave  the  surface 
of  the  water     In  this  neoessary  property. 


rice  resembles  manj  other  aquatic  plants. 
All  rice,  however,  is  not  the  produce  of  a 
watery  soil ;  for  the  upland  rice,  which  is 
the  best,  will  not  thrive  there.  This  grain 
forms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  ul  warm  climates,  for  which 
it  indeed  seems  specially  provided  by  the 
all-wise  Creator. 

RICK'ETS,  (technically  RACBrTis).  in 
medicine,  a  disease  which  affiects  children, 
and  in  which  the  points  become  knotted, 
and  the  legs  and  spine  grow  crooked 

RICOCHET,  or  RICOCHET-FIRING, 
in  gunnery,  the  firing  of  giuoa  mortars,  or 
hovrilsers  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
a  few  degrees,  so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or 
shells  just  over  the  parapet,  and  cause  them 
to  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart.  These  i 
batteries  are  called  ricocket-batterieo.  ] 

RIDE,  a  term  made  use  of  in  a  varietjr  of 
senses  with  reference  to  a  ship's  position  ' 
or  motion.  | 

RIDEAU',  in  fortification,  a  rising  ground 
commanding;  a  plain :  also  a  trench  covered 
with  earth  in  form  of  a  parapet  to  shelter 
soldiers. 

RIDER,  or  RIDER-ROLL,  in  law.  a  | 
schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parchment,  often 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record  or  act  of  par-  j 
liament.  | 

RI'DING  [corrupted,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  from  tritking,  third],  one  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  of  York  j 
is  divided,  anciently  under  the  government  ! 
of  a  reeve. 

RIDOTTO,  a  favourite  amusement  in 
Italy,  consistinor  of  musir  and  danrinpr. 

RIFACIMENTO,  an  Italian  word,  of 
late  often  used  in  English,  to  denote  a  re- 
making or  furbishing  np  anew.  Its  most 
usual  appUcation  is  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
somewhat  different  purpose  or  to  a  changed 
state  of  circumstances. 

RI'FLE.  a  gun  having  several  spiral 
grooves  or  channels  cut  in  the  barrrl.  Eng- 
Bsh  rifles  axe  generally  charged  at  the  breecb, 
the  piece  being  for  this  purpose  made  lareer 
there  than  in  any  other  part.  The  powder 
and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  side  of 
the  barrel  bv  an  opening,  which,  when  the 

eieca  is  loaded,  is  filled  up  with  a  screw, 
y  this  means,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  grooves,  and 
acquires  a  continuous  spiral  motion  as  well 
aa  ita  progressive  one. 

RIO'GINO,  the  ropes  belonging  to  i> 
shiii,  by  whieh  the  masts  are  Bu»tMJiicd  an<l 
BHCfuded,  and  the  sails  managed,  ^he  rt^- 
ging  is  <^  two  kinds,  tianding  rigging,  m  - 
tlie  shrouds  and  stays,  and  running  rigging, 
such  as  braces*  aheets,  hallinrds.  &c. 

RIMO'SE,  a  suological  term,  lo  denoit 
that  the  surface  of  any  part  possesses  nu 
meroua  miuute  narrow  excavations,  run 
aing  into  each  other. 

RING-BONE,  m  farriery,  a  eatlus  grow. 
iiig  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern 
of  a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

RING'DOVE,  in  ornithology,  the  Colwmhm 
palnatbut,  the  largest  of  the  European  q»e- 
cies  of  pigeons. 
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RIN'GENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  apnUed 
to  an  Irregnlar  monopetaloas  ctNroUa,  whose 
border  it  usually  dinded  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  lip 

BINGT.EADBR,  the  chief  or  leader  of 
anj  association  of  men  engaged  in  an  ille> 
gal  enterprise,  aa  rioter*,  mutineers,  Ac 

RI'OT,  in  a  general  sense,  means  a  tumult- 
uous assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation.— 
Riot  Act,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblies,  which 
being  read  by  a  magistrate  or  peace  officer 
to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  appre- 
bended  as  rioters. 

RITE,  a  formal  act  of  religion  or  other 
solemn  duty ;  the  manner  of  performing  di- 
vine  service  as  established  by  law  or  custom. 

RITORNELXO  (ItaUan),  in  music,  a 
passa^  which  is  played  whilst  the  princi- 
pal voice  pauses :  it  often  signifiea  the  in- 
troduction to  an  air  or  any  .musical  piece. 
This  ritomello  is  often  repeated  after  the 
singing  voice  has  conduded;  hence  the 
name^ 

RITUAL,  a  book  containhif  the  ritea,  or 
directing  the  order  and  manner  to  be  ob- 
served in  celebrating  religious  ceremonies, 
andperrorming  divine  service  in  the  church. 

RIVERS,  large  streams  of  water  flowing 
through  channels  or  low  parts  of  the  aur- 
(ace  of  the  earth,  and  pursuing  their  course 
towards  the  sea.  They  produce  a  variety 
of  phenomena  and  service  to  the  inhabitanta 
of  their  banks,  though  often  destruction 
firom  overflowing  them,  owing  to  inattention 
in  not  rendering  their  courses  or  outlets 
proportionate  to  their  occasional  increase. 
The  largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  In  South  America  $  the 
Mississipi,  Missouri,  and  St.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America ;  the  Kian  Kiou,  the  Hoanho, 
the  Lena,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Asia;  the  Nile  in  Africa;  and 
the  Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  in 
Europe.  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle 
with  the  sea  oy  means  of  a  single  outlet, 
while  others  before  their  termination  divide 
into  several  branches.  This  circumstance 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 

the  country  throurii  — *---^  — = '-is; 

but  it  also  frequently  i  lo- 

city  of  the  stream  being  ed 

in  Its  latter  stage,  that  ta- 

cle  in  the  ground  has  its 

course,  and  a  number  ^  us 

produced. In  a  vei  rk, 

entitled  "The  Thames  n, 

by  C.  Maekay,"  ia  th  ed 

exordium — "  Rivers  hi  en 

the  objects  of  love  an<  !Ct 

of  the  ancient  Persiant  so 

highlv,  that  they  deemt  Di- 

lute tiiem.  For  countkn.  .gi^  »»»  «w<^«^r8 
by  the  Ganges  have  looked  npon  it  as  a  god, 
and  have  deemed  it  the  summit  of  human 
felicity  to  be  permitted  to  expire  upon  its 
banks.  The  Egyptian  still  esteems  the 
Nile  above  all  earthly  blessings;  and  the 
Abyssinian  worships  it  as  a  divinity.  Super- 
stition has  peopled  these  and  a  thousand 


other  streama  with  a  variety  of  beings,  or 
personified  them  in  human  shapes,  the  bet- 
ter to  pay  them  homage.  Rivers  all  over 
the  world  are  rich  in  remembrances.  To 
them  are  attached  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  a  nation.  Populiur  superstition 
clings  around  them,  and  every  mile  of  their 
course  is  celebrated  for  some  incident,— is 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  adventure,  a  niuurn- 
fnl  legend,  or  an  old  song.  What  a  swarm 
of  pleasant  thoughts  rise  upon  the  memory 
at  the  sole  mention  of  the  Rhine !— what  a 
host  of  recollections  are  recalled  by  the 
names  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Meuse,  the  Seine,  the  I<oire, 
the  Tagus,  the  Guadalquivir  ! — even  the 
low-banked  and  unpicturesoue  Elbe  and 
Scheldt  are  dear  as  household  things  to  the 
neighbouring  people.  Their  praises  are  sung 
in  a  hundred  different  idioms;  and  the  fair 
maidens  who  have  dwelt  upon  their  banks, 
and  became  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  t  heir 
cruelty,  or  their  woe,  have  had  their  names 
mingled  with  that  of  the  river  in  the  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  national  song.  To  the  man 
who  has  a  catholic  faith  in  poetrv,  every 
river  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  holy 
water.  Liddell,  and  Tweed,  and  Dee,— 
Tiviot,  and  Tay,aiid  Forth,  and  doleful  Yar- 
row, sanctified  by  a  hundred  songs.  Poetry 
and  rcnnance  have  thrown  a  charm  around 
them,  and  tourists  from  every  land  are 
familiar  with  their  history.  Great  writers 
have  thought  it  a  labour  of  love  to  collect 
into  one  foena  $i\  the  scattered  memoranda 
and  fieeting  acn^  of  ballads  relating  to 
them,  until  those  msignificant  streams  have 
become  richer  than  any  of  our  isle  in  recol- 
lections which  shall  never  fade." 

RIX-DOL'LAR,  a  silver  coin  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  worth  from  three 
to  four  shillings  sterling.  In  some  parts 
its  value  is  the  same  as  the  American  dollar, 
or  4a.  6d. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyolo^,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  CfprmuM  or  earp  kmd. 

ROAD,  a  highway,  or  a  way  prepared  for 
travellers ;  it  is  either  a  carriage  road,  where 
carriages  may  pass,  or  a  foot  road  or  path 

for  paasengers. MiUtary  roads  were  ior- 

merty  constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the 
passage  of  their  armies,  of  which  there  are 
still  vestige*  in  England.  Roads  are  now 
principally  made  by  atone*  broken  uu  into 
small  piece*  and  bound  together  with  the 
earth,  which  is  called  macadamizing,  from 
the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  plan 
originated.  The  formation  of  good  roads 
give*  the  greatest  facility  to  commerce,  and 
contribntea  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  deficient  in  a  country,  the 
people  are  less  polished«  and  generally  ill 
supplied  with  many  of  the  necessaries,  as 
meil  aa  the  luxuries  of  life. ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  most  discouraging,  but,  we  fear,  too 
true  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  tum- 
pike-road*,  financially  considered: — "  At 
the  present  time  (1840)  there  are  22,000 
mile*  of  turnpike  roada  in  England  and 
Wales ;  upon  which  there  are  mortgages  to 
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the  Amount  of  8^R5,367{.,  being  «n  inereaae 
of  1,040,4641.  in  the  lASt  nine  jreart  1  The 
•nnoal  receipts  are  under  1,600,000<. ;  the 
exjwnse  of  repair*,  86/.  per  mile  per  annum ; 
of  improvementa,  91.  per  mile;  and  of  Bur- 
Terrs'  aalariea  and  other  charges,  6L  per 

nule." ^We  can  well  remember  the  time' 

when  a  "turnpike  bond"  was  considered 
a  most  dibble  sennrity  for  our  spare  cash ; 
but  in  thu  railroad  age,  we  suppose  '■*-' 
*  !h  loi 


turnpike  trusta  will  not  be  mud 
trusted,  and  traveUers  whose  faith  in  high< 
pressure  engines  is  not  all-sulBcieDt,or  who 
maf  have  occasion  to  deviate  from  the  ^irtct 
lime,  must  soon  be  content  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  mire,  as  their  ancestors  did 
before  them,  whna  turnpike-gates  were  just 
coming  into  foshion.  ana  the  power  of  steam 
was  altogether  unknown. 

ROAD,  or  BOAD'STEAD,  a  place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  flrom  the  shore. 

BOAffriNO,  in  metallurgy,  the  sepwa- 
tioo  of  volatile  bodies  from  those  which 
are  more  fixed,  bjr  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  fire ;  and  is  generally  the  first  pro- 
eess  in  the  separation  of  metals  from  their 
ores:  it  differs  from  sublimation  only  in 
this,  that  in  this  operation  the  volatile  parts 
are  dissi^ted,  when  resolved  into  vapoun  t 
whereas  m  that,  they  are  preserved. 

ROBIN'IA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planta, 
class  17  Diadelphia,  order  4  Deewndrim,  The 
species  are  shrubs,  as  the  rose-acacia,  &c. 

BOC'AMBOLB,  in  botany,  the  JlUum 
aeorodopramtwi,  a  sort  of  wild  garlic,  gnrnvring 
naturally  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  haa 
a  heart-shaped  root  at  the  side  of  the  stalk. 

BO'CHBLLE  SALT,  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known. 

BOCHOBT,  a  surplice;  the  white  upper 
garment  of  a  priest  worn  while  officiating. 

BOCK,  a  stony  mass,  forming  a  portMm 
of  the  substance  of  our  globe :  rocks  are  in 
general  disposed  in  monntainoas  rangea, 
though  in  some  few  instaneea  they  are 
found  existing  in  immensely  large  separate 
masses.  Granite  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
primary  ro^s.  It  consisu  of  grains  of  fel> 
spar,  quarts  and  mica  intimately  Mgregated 
together.  The  highest  mountains  In  Britain 
are  composed  of  granite  and  iu  associ- 
ates ;  but  these  are  merely  trifling  protube- 
rances on  the  earth's  face,  when  compared 
with  the  exceeding  heights  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  or  the  yet  more  elevated  mountaina 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, which  ecmsist  of  the  same  materlala. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  granite  are  ex- 
tremdy  permanent  even  in  mountain 
and   seem   almost  imperishable. 


BOCK-BUTTEB,  in  chei 
'  Ite  of  alumine^ooiing  from  a 


snlphii 
rocvs. 

BOCK  CBTS^AL,  in  mineralogy,  the 
most  perfect  variety  of  siliceous  earth  or 
quarts.  When  purest  it  is  white  or  coi«nr- 
less,  but  is  often  found  of  a  grayish  white 
or  pale  yellow  eolour.  Its  moat  uaoal  form 
is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  aurmonnted 
by  hexuonal  pyramids. 

BOCK'BT,  in  pyrotechny.  an  artificial 
fire-work,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  case 
of  primer,  filled  vrith  a  compoaitioB  of  oooa^ 
bnstible  higrediants.  This  being  tied  to  e 
stick  and  fired,  ascends  into  the  air  and 
bursts,  presenting  a  ahower  of  stars,  eo- 


lOBOBBTB  BOCKBVS.]- 

of  acverBl 


aeeordiBg  to  the  natme  of  the  com- 
pontion.    [See  Cobobbi 
Roehtt,  in  botany,  the 


kinds  of  plants  of  different  genera. 

BOCK'ING-STONBS.  Of  these  rocfcs» 
called  also  Loggan  or  Laggan  stones,  there 
are  several  among  the  picturesque  harriers 
of  the  British  coast.  They  appear  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  with  a  slightly 
rounded  base  resting  on  a  fiat  siuface  of 
roek  below,  irhich  is  so  nearty  balanced, 
that  an  individual  can  move  or  roefc  it. 
Theae  stones  have  been  variously  accouated 
for  by  antianarians;  hut  Dr.  Hibbmt 
thinks  that  the  particular  use  te  which 
they  were  ^»plied  will  ever  remain  in  ob- 
scurity t  "as  they  are  products  of  every 
country  where  loose  detached  rocks  of  a 
particmar  strueture  have  beai  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  atmospheric  agents,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  fables  assigned 
to  their  origin  vrould  be  r^n^lated  by  the 
peculiar  mvthology  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  nave  become  the  object  of  no- 
tice and  wonder." 

BOCK'-SALT,  fossU  or  nuneral  salt,  dug 
from  the  earth.    [See  Salt.] 

BOD,  a  measure  of  length  containing 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  In  many  parte  of 
Enf^and  the  word  rod  is  universally  used 
iiNr  pole  or  jMreAj— — ^Also,  an  instrument  of 
punishment  or  correction, "  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

BO'EBUCK,  in  soology,  a  species  of 
deer,  the  CertM$  eaprtoliu,  with  erect  cy- 
lindrical branched  horns,  forked  at  the 
summit,  lliis  animal  is  remarkable  for 
its  elegant  shape  and  activity;  is  one  ot 
the  smallest  of  the  eervine  ^us ;  and. 
like  the  goat,  prefers  a  monntamous  coun- 
try. 

BOELXA,  a  genus  of  plants,  daaa  ft 
PmteBdrui,  order  1  Jfenefinua.    The  ape- 

cies  are  mostly  shrubs. 

when  considered  in  respect  to  their  uses  in        BO'OA,  in  antiquity,  a  present  whidi 
the  arte.    In  England  and  Wales,  nanite    the  emperors  made  to  the 
and  granitic  rocks  occur  in  Cmnwdl,  De- 
vonshire. North  Wales,  Anglesea,  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  in  Leicestershire  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland.  [See  Oboloot.] 

ROCK'-BASIN,  a  cavity  or  artificial 
basin  cut  In  a  rock  tor  the  purpose,  aa  is 
supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  or  rain  for 
ablutions  and  purificaUons  prescribed  by 
the  Druidical  religion. 

BOCK  SALT  tS  SVrrOSBS  TO  BAVB  BBBB  rOBMBB  SBPOSITS  Or  TBB  SBA. 


trates,  and  even  to  the  people.  Theae  romm 
were  distributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or 
on  the  natolie  dtet  of  the  cities. 

BOGATION.  inthsBomaa  Jurlapni. 
denee,  a  demand  made  by  the  consuls,  pr 
tribunes  of  the  people,  when  a  law  was  pro- 
posed to  be  passed. Refotio  is   * 
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of  the  people  giving  their  auent  to  thii  de- 
mand, to  diatinguiih  it  from  a  9e*atn$ 
eonmUtuwt,  or  decree  of  the  senate. 

BOGA'TION-WEEK,  the  week  preced- 
ing Whitsanday,  thus  called  from  the  three 
roffution-dajfa  or  fasts  therein,  vix.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  on  each  of  which 
extraordinary  prayers  and  processions  were 
made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  word 
ngmtiom  is  derived  "a  rogando  Deum,'* 
"  petitioning  Ood." 

BOLL,  an  official  writing ;  a  list,  regis- 
ter, or  catalogue ;  as,  a  master  roll  •  a 
court  roU,  &c.— — AoU  etUU  the  calling  over 
the  names  of  the  men  who  compose  any 
nart  of  a  militaiy  body. MMU  <tf  par- 


Uament,  the  manuscript  registers,  or  rolls 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parlia- 
ments, which  b^bre  the  invention  of  print- 


ing were  all  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
proclaimed  openly  in  every  county.  In 
these  rails  are  also  eontained  a  great  many 
decisions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which 
were  fre<^entlv  in  former  times  referred  to 
the  decision  of  that  high  court. 

BCXLLEB,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  crows  Mid  jays,  though 
more  wild  and  intractable  than  either.  The 
plnmage  of  almost  all  the  species  is  very 
beautiful,  being  in  general  an  assemblage 
of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white,  and 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more  obscure 
and  less  vivid  colours.  Thej  are  not  car- 
nivorous, and ,  their  flesh  ia  said  to  be  pa'<' 

latable. Roller,  a  piece  of  wood,  iron, 

brass,  Ike.  of  a  cylindncal  fonn,  used  in  the 
construction  of  several  machines,  both  in 
husbandry  and  the  arts.— r-In  surgery,  a 
long  and  broad  bandage  usually  of  linen 
cloth,  to  be  rolled  roiuid  any  part  of  the 
body. 

HaLLINO-tflLL,  a  machhie  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates,  or  bars  which  are 
required  of  an  even  thickness.  Rolling- 
mills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  iron 
bars  after  thcf  have  been  manufactured 
into  bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

BCyL L I N G-P  R E  S  8,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  by 
which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  &c.  Also, 
a  machine  or  press  for  ti^ng  impressions 
from  steel  or  copper-plate  engravings. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  rolling-presses 
used  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

ROMA'IC,  the  language  of  modem 
Gre*-oe. 

RCTMAN,  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Rome  to  which  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed an  epistle,  consisiina;  of  converts 

Iruin  Juiiaisni  or  pagMniani. In  litera* 

turc,  the  ordinary  printing  cliaracter  now 
in  u»e,  in  disiinrtinn  from  linr  Italic, 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  that  society  of 
Christians  whose  members  acknowledge 
the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church. 
(See  Catholic] 

ROMAN'CE,  in  literature,  a  tale  or  ficti- 
tious history  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
intended  to  excite  the  passions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  to  interest  the  sensibili- 
ties  of  the  heiurt.  The  romance  differs  from 
the  movelf  as  it  treau  of  great  actions  and 


extravagant  adventures,  soaring  beyond  the 
limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  Romances  have 
of  late  years  given  way  to  historical  novels ; 
and  even  snch  as  are  occasionally  published 
are  very  different  f^om  those  of  the  olden 
time,  in  which  the  blandishments  of  beauty 
and  the  enterprises  of  chivalry  were  incon- 
ffruously  blended  with  fictions  exceeding  all 
bounds  of  human  credulity. 

ROMAN ES'QUK.  in  painting  and  the 
fine  arts  generally :  appertaining  to  fable 
or  romance;  when  used  in  reference  to 
langiuges,  it  means  the  common  dialect  of 
Languedoe  and  other  parls.in  the  south  of 
France. 

RONDEAU,  a  species  of  poetry,  usually 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme,  and  five  another.  It  is 
divided  into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  third,  the  banning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible. 

RON 'DO,  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consists  of  three  strains, 
the  first  of  which  closes  in  the  original  key, 
while  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Corvu*.  It  differs  from  the  crow  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  but  on  insects  and 
grain:  and  it  is  gregarious.  Rooks  are 
verv  destructive  of  com,  especially  of  wheat, 
and  it  behoves  the  husbandman  to  keep  a 
watchfiil  eye  on  his  newly-sown  fields,  for 
if  neglected  three  or  four  days  when  the 
blade  first  appears,  a  good  crop  may  be 
destrtnred  in  embryo. 

ROOT,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  under  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port the  plant  in  an  erect  position,  while  by 
means  of^  its  fibrils  it  imbioes  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  which  ascends  to  the  stem, 

branches,  and  fruitw Root,  in  arithmetic, 

a  number  or  quantity  which,  multipUed  by 
itself,  produces  a  higher  power,  as  2,  the 
square  root  of  4  or  the  cube  root  of  8. 

ROPE,  a  large  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strands  of  yara 
together;  the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  called 
cord,  and  the  la^^r  kinds  cable.  Large 
ropea  are  -distinguished  into  two  main 
daases,  vis.  the  eable-laid  and  katoeer-laid. 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strands, 
while  the  latter  consist  only  of  three 
strands.  Rones  of  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  and  a  naif  in  circumference  are  usu- 
ally hawser- laid ;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches, 
are  either  hawser  or  cable-laid ;  but  when 
more  than  ten  inches,  are  always  cable-laid. 

Ropeimmkinff,  the  process  of  twisting 

yam  into  ropes  by  means  of  a  wheel.—— 
Rope  walk,  a  long  covered  walk,  or  a  long 
building  over  smooth  ground  where  ropes 
are  manufactarod. 

ROSA'ClsOUS.  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  flower  composed  of  several  petals,  cr^ 
ranged  in  a  circular  or  rove-like  form. 

BOSA'IC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  of  b 
rose  colour,  deposited  from  the  urine  of 
persons  labouring  under  goat  and  in- 
flammatory fevers. 
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BO'S  ART.  in  the  Eoman  C«tboIic  church, 
a  ftthoff  of  beads,  or  a  cbaplet  coDftisting  of 
five  or  fifteen  decadea  of  beads,  to  direct  the 
recitation  of  so  many  Ave  Marias,  or  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  rosary 
serves  not  onl^  to  ascertain  the  namber  of 
recitals,  but  is  intended  also  to  keep  the 
thoughts  alive  to  the  act  of  devotion. 

RUSE,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Jtoso,  or  many  species  and  va- 
rieties, nearly  all  of  which  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens ;  but  among  the  most  esteemed 
are  the  moss  rose,  Provence  rose,  damask 
rose,  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  Ac  The 
ancient  poets  say,  that  the  first  rose  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  hands  of  the 
god  of  love;  and  the  occasion  was.  a  desire 
to  bribe  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  to 
an  engagement  that  he  would  discover  none 
of  the  secrets  of  Venus.  Hence  it  became 
a  custom  to  place  a  rote  in  rooms  devoted 
to  mirth  and  entertainment,  as  a  symbol  in 
the  presence  of  which  all  restraint  might 
be  laid  aside ;  accordingly,  the  proverb, 
"under  the  rote,"  denotes  secrecy  and  in- 
violable silence.  The  rose  is  also,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  direct  emblem  of  silence. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  rose  at  the  feasu 
and  convivial  meetings  of  the  ancients,  it 
was  also  frequently  laid  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  cither  to  signify  the  silence  of 
death,  or  as  an  offeriog  grateful  to  the  de- 
ceased, or  perhaps  to  overcome,  by  its 
agreeable  odour,  the  fetid  exhalations  of 
the  grave Rft»e,in  architeciure,  an  orna- 
ment cut  in  the  form  of  a  ruse,  chiefly  used 
in  cornices,  friezes,  vaults  of  churches,  &c. 
and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face 
in  the  Corinthian  abacus. Rote,  in  poli- 
tics, a  badge  of  distinction  formerly  assumed 
by  the  lumses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
former  of  whom  took  the  white  rose,  and 
the  latter  the  red.  On  the  union  of  the 
two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
with  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.. 
tiie  two  mscs  were  united  in  one,  which 
became  the  royal  bad^ce  of  England. 

ROSE-MALLOW,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Jleea,  larger  than  the  common 
mallow. 

fiO'SEMART,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Roeewutrinue,  growing  naturally  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  flavour. 

ROSE-NOBLE,  an  ancient  English  gold 
coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  rose,  fii-st 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  cur- 
rent at  6«.  Sd.  Another  lan;er  coin,  some- 
times so  called,  passed  for  1m. 

RO'SE-WOOD,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genua  Japalatkne,  g[rowing  in  warm  cli- 
mates, from  which  is  obtained  the  oZeum 
rkodii,  an  agreeable  perfume. 

ROSICRU'CIANS,  a  name  assumed  by  a 
sect  or  cabal  of  hermetieal  philosophers, 
who  first  appeared  in  Germany,  as  is  gene- 
rally asserted,  in  the  14th  century.  They 
made  great  pretensiona  to  science,  and  to 
be  masters  of  many  important  secrets,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  apart  of  the  Bo- 


aaan  fomm,  where  orations,  pleadings,  fa- 
D<ral  harannes,  Ac.  were  delivered.  It 
was  so  called  from  roetrutt,  the  b«ak  of  a 
ship,  because  it  was  made  of  the  beaks  of 
the  shipataken  at  Antium. 

ROSTRUM,  an  important  part  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  war,  which  were  hence  de- 
nominated iiovet  rottrata.  The  rottrum,  or 
beak,  was  made  of  wood  and  brass,  and 
fastened  to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
vessels.  The  first  rottra  were  made  lon^ 
and  high;  but  they  were  afterwards  nuide 
short  and  strong,  and  placed  so  low  as  to 
pierce  the  enemy's  ships  under  water.  The 
reetra  taken  by  the  Romans  from  their 
enemies,  and  hong  ujvas  trophies  of  victory 
in  the  forum,  occasioned  the  pulpit,  or  place 
for  the  orators,  to  be  called  rostra. 

ROT,  a  fatal  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  wet  seasons  and 
moist  pastures.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  pre- 
vent the  rot,  if  the  year  prove  very  wet. 
especially  in  May  and  June.  Salt-marshes, 
and  lands  where  broom  grows,  are  the  best 
places  for  the  animals  so  affected.  The  im- 
mediate  cause  of  the  mortality  of  sheep,,  in 
this  ^sease,  is  found  to  be  a  great  number 
of  small  insects,  called  flukes  (fasciolaj, 
found  in  the  liver,  and  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  eggs  swallowed  with  their  food. 

ROT.    [See  Dbt-bot.] 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court  at  Rome,  composed  of  twelve  prelates. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  august  tribunals  in 
Rome,  taking  cognizance  of  all  suits  in  the 
territory  of  tlie  church,  by  appeal ;  and  of 
all  matters  beneficiary  and  patrimonial. 

ROTA'TION,  the  act  of  turning?,  as  a 
wheel  or  solid  "body  on  its  axis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
body  revolving  round  another  body  or  a 
distant  poinu  Thus  the  daily  turning  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  is  a  rotation  ;  its  am- 
nual  motion  round  the  sun,  is  a  revolntUm, 

In  geometry,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 

circumvolution  of  any  surface  round  a  fixed 
and  immovable  line,  which  is  called  the 

axis  of  its  rotation. The  word  rotation 

is  used  in  agriculture  to  denotes  change  of 

crops. It   also  implies   the  course   by 

which  persons  filling  official  situations 
leave  their  places  at  certain  times  and  are 
succeeded  by  others. 

ROTATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  two  apo- 
physes  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone. 
otherwise  called  trochanters,  which  are  ibs- 
tinguished  into  major  and  minor. 

ROTTEN  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  soft 
kind  of  stone  found  in  Derbyshire,  whieb  is 
used  for  all  sorts  of  finer  grinding  and  poBsli- 
ing,  for  cleaning  metallic  substances,  and 
sometimes  for  cutting  stones.  It  is  also 
called  TripolifOt  Terra  TripoUtana,  from  the 
country  {h)m  which  it  was  formeily  brought. 

ROTUN'DA,  or  ROTUWDO,   a  name 
given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both 
on  the  outside  and  inside ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  a   circular  building  at   Rome,  , 
which  was  anciently  called  the  Pantheoit.      \ 

ROUGE,  a  red  paint  extracted  from  the  < 
safflower,  a  plant  called  by  botanists  eetrtkm-  j 
MM  ^Kcfortita.    It  is  used  for  painting  the  i 
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ebedn,  and  when  properly  prepBred,  il  has 
been  teiroed  by  an  emiueut  acieiitifle  writer, 
"tbe  only  cosmetic  whieb  can  be  applied 
tntbeut  iqjory  to  brighten  a  lady's  com- 
plexion.'* Seen  at  a  moderate  distance,  by 
candlelight,  it  may  certainly  paas  for  the 
bloom  0?  health ;  bat  in  the  fitce  of  day  the 
"  roseate  hne  of  art"  is  generally  discernible 
witboat  a  very  close  inspectitm. 

BO  U  S',  a  term  applied  to  a  penon,  in 
the  fasbionid»le  woila,  who,  regardless  of 
moral  principle,  devotes  his  life  to  sensual 
pleasures. 

BOUGH'-CASTINO,  a  kind  of  mortar 
used  as  a  covering  for  external  walls,  which 
is  thrown  on  roughly  instead  of  being  plas- 
tered on. 

BOUND'-HBADS,  in  British  history,  a 
name  given,  during  the  civil  war,  to  the 
puritans  or  members  of  the  pariiament 
party,  from  the  practice  which  prevailed 
among  them  of  cropping  the  hair  round. 

BOUND'BOBIN,  a  term  applied  to  a 
memorial  or  rem<mstrance  drawn  up  by  aay 
body  of  men  (though  the  practice  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  armv  and  navy),  who 
have  determined  to  stand  by  each  other  in 
making  a  statement  of  their  common  griev- 
ances to  the  government,  or  some  person 
hirii  in  authority.  The  term  is  supposed 
to  oe  corrupted  firom  nAon  rond,  because 
their  signatures  are  written  round  the  re- 
monstrance, or  in  a  circular  form,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  who  signed  it  first.  ' 
BOY'AL,  pertaining  to  or  becoming  one 
who  is  invested  with  regal  power.—— 
Among  seattien.  a  small  sau  spread  imme- 
diately above  the  top-nllant-sail ;  some- 
times termed  the  top-gallant-rovaL ^Rojr> 

ml  Soeietjf,  a  society  moorporatea  bv  Charles 
II.  under  the  name  of  "The  PresideBt, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
tot  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy.*  ^ReyoJ  dcadtmy  itf  London,  a  cor- 
poration instituted  by  Geo^  III.  for  the 
advancement  of  drawing,  painting,  engrav* 
ing,  sculpture,  modelling,  and  architecture. 

Royml  Institution,  a  corporation  erected 

in  the  year  1800 ;  the  great  ol>ject  of  which 
is  *  '  "    "      "    " 

comforts 

BOW'EN,  or  BOW£NS»  a  name  given 
to  the  second  growth  of  grass  in  a  season, 
lu  use,  perhaps,  is  local :  but,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  it  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
aeeond  from  thejlrtt  eropoi  grass  mowed  in 
a  season. 

BOW-POBT,  a  small  square  hole  in  the 
side  of  light  vessels  of  war,  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  an  oar  for  row- 
ing in  a  calm. 

RUITBLB-STONB.  a  stone,  so  eaUed 
from  ita  being  rubbed  and  worn  in  water. 

BITBEPACIBNT,  in  medicine,  an  exter- 
nal application  which  produces  redness  of 
the  skin. 

BU'BELLITB.  in  mineralogy  (called  also 
red  okorl  or  rtd  tomnnalinj,  a  siliceous  mi- 
neral of  a  red  colour  of  various  shades.  It 
occurs  in  accumulated  groups,  with  straight 
tabo-Iike  stric.  In  a  red  heat,  it  becomes 
white,  niid  •efms  to  i>ho«pfaoresop. 


ider  science  appplit^le   to   the 
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BU'BICBL,  in  mineralogy,  a  varietjr  of 
the  ruby,  of  a  reddish  colour,  from  Bradl. 

BU'filGO,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  mildew 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
many  pluits,  and  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  a  small  fungus,  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
dewv  moisture,  which,  not  being  exhaled  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  grows  and  corrupta  the 
inner  snhstance  of  the  plants. 

BU'BLE.  a  Russian  silver  coin,  value 
about  3«.  7d.i  in  Bussia,  a  hundred  co- 
pecks. 

BU'BBIC,  in  the  canon  law,  a  title  or 
article  in  certain  ancient  law  books;  so 
called  because  written  in  red  letters.  Also, 
the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon PrMcr. 

BU'BT,  a  precious  stone,  next  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness  and  value.  Its  consti- 
tuent parts  are  alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  The  most  esteem- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  rarest  colour,  of 
the  orientiil  ruby,  is  pure  carmine,  or  blood 
red  of  considerable  inteusity,  forming,  when 
well  polished,  a  blaze  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  unrivalled  tint.  It  is,  however,  more 
or  less  pale,  and  mixed  with  blue  in  various 
proportions;  hence  it  occurs  rose- red  and 
reddish  white,  crimson,  peach-blossom  red, 
and  lilac  blue— the  latter  variety  being 
named  oriental  amethyst.  A  ruby,  perfect 
both  in  colour  and  transparency,  is  much 
less  common  than  a  good  diamond,  and 
when  of  the  wei|cbt  of  three  or  four  carats, 
is  even  more  valuable  than  that  gem.  The 
king  of  Pegu,  and  the  monarchs  of  Siam 
and  Ava,  muuupolixe  the  rarest  rubies ;  the 
finest  in  the  world  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  first  of  these  kings :  its  purity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  its  worth,  when 
compared  with  gold,  is  inestimable. 

RUDD,  in  ichthyoloRy.  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Cjrprintw,  with  a  deep  body  like  the  bream, 
but  thicker,  a  promment  back,  and  small 
head. 

BUD'DER,Jn  navigation,  part  of  the 
helm  of  a  ship,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber hung  on  hinges  at  the  stem-posti^ 
which  by  being  turned  either  way  directs 
the  course  of  the  vesseL  The  rudder  is 
managed  by  means  of  tbe  tiller  or  wheel. 

BU'DIMENTS,  the  first  elemenU  or 
principles  of  any  art  or  science. In  bo- 
tany, the  germen,  ovary  or  seed-bud,  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  firnit  yet  in  embryo;  and 
the  seed  is  the  ruditnent  of  a  new  plant. 

BUDOL'PHIMB  TA'BLES,  a  celebrated 
set  of  astronomical  tables,  published  by 
Kepler,  and  thus  entitled  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Budolph  or  Budolpbus. 

BUFF,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck,  which 
stand  out  Uke  the  ruff  formerly  worn ;  it  is, 
however,  only  the  male  that  is  furnished 
with  thU  appendage,  which  he  does  not 
gain  till  the  second  year.  They  axe  birds 
of  paasage,  appearing  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  great  numbers  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Thev  are  generally  taken  in  lam 
neta.  When  mttened  they  are  dressed  like 
the  woodcock,   and  their  fiesh  is  U^ily 
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Their  pagnacioiu  ditpodtion  U 
so  strong,  that  when  thej  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening,  their  place  of  confine- 
ment is  obliged  to  be  dark,  as,  the  moment 
any  light  is  admitted,  ther  attack  each 
other  with  snch  tarj,  and  fight  with  such 
inveteracy,  as  to  occasion  great  slaughter. 

RU'INS,  the  remains  of  a  decayed  or  de- 
m(^shed  building,  fortress,  city,  or  work  oi 
art  t  as  the  ruhu  of  Palmyra,  the  ruin$  of 
an  ancient  castle,  &c. 

BULB,  that  which  la  established  as  a 
principle,  or  settled  bt  authority  for  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Thus,  a  statute  or  law 
is  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  citisens  of  a 
state;  precedents  in  law  are  mUt  of  deci- 
sion   to  judges. HmU,  in  monasteries, 

corporations,  or  societies,  a  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  observed  by  the  soeiety  and  its 
particular  members.-— —  In  jpammar,  an 
established  form  of  eonstraetion  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  words. 

RULE  OP  THREB,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule 
which  directs,  when  three  terms  are  given, 
how  to  find  a  fourth,  which  shall  have  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  term,  as  the  second 
has  to  the  first. 

RUM,  a  well  known  spirituous  liquor, 
distilled  firom  molasses  and  the  reftise  of 
the  cane  Juice,  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  Bum  of 
a  brownish  transparent  colour,  smooth  oily 
taste,  strons:  body  and  consistence,  good 
age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  best;  and  that 
from  Jamaica  obtains  a  decided  preference. 
It  is  customary  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  put  sliced  pine-apples  in  punch- 
eons of  rum ;  this  rives  the  spirit  the  flavour 
of  the  firuit,  and  hence  tne  designation 
"mne -apple  rum." 

RU'MEN,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  snch  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant  ani- 
mals. The  only  animals  endowed  with  the 
Snuine  faculty  of  niMtiiatioii  are  the  cloven- 
)ted  quadrupeds,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 

RUIaEX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Hexandria,  order  3  Trigpuim,  The 
species  are  perennials. 

RUN'CINATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are  convex  before 
and  straight  behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
double  saw,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

RU'NIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language 
and  alphabet  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and 
other  northern  nations.  The  Jbcnte  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  has  therefore  a  sort  of  ap' 
propriate  connection  with  that  early  period 
of  European  history. 

RUN'NEB,  in  sea  language,  a  rope  be- 
longing to  the  garnet,  and  to  the  two  bolt- 
tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a  single  block, 
joined  to  tbe  end  of  a  pennant,  oad  is  used 
to  increase  the  mechanical  povrer  of  the 
tackle. 

RUN'NTMEDB,  a  celebrated  meadow 
where  the  conference  was  held  June  16th, 


1215,  between  John  and  the  English  baxona, 
in  which  the  former  was  compelled  to  aign 
Mttffna  Charta  and  the  Charta  de  Foremta, 
It  is  five  miles  east  of  Windsor,  and  ia  now 
divided  into  several  enclosures. 

BUPEE'.  a  coin  current  in  the  Ho^ 
empire,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  gold 
rupee  is  worth  about  2«.  Qd.  sterling.  Of 
the  silver  rupees,  the  new  and  the  oldare  of 
different  values. 

RUPTURE.    [See  HanifZA.] 

RUS'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  33  Dioeeia,  order  Monadetpkia. 

RUSH,  a  kind  of  coarse  grass  that  grows 
in  watery  lands;  the  pith  u  used  in  some 
places  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rushlights. 
The  Jlowering  ruah  is  a  perennial,  and  the 
tweet  ruth  a  tuberose  plant,  both  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

RUSSIA  COM  PANT,  a  regoUted com- 
pany for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia; 
first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in 
166A. 

RUSSIA  LEATH'ER,  the  tanned  hides 
of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  Russians,  and  much  esteemed  as  a 
material  for  binding  books  and  making 
many  articles  where  a  superior  kind  of  du- 
rable leather  is  required.  One  of  the  best 
tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throw- 
ing out  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  hide  upon 
bcuiic  rubbed. 

RtJST,  the  oxyde  of  a  metal:  hence, 
metals  become  rusty,  when  exposed  to  afar 
or  water,  by  abstracting  the  'oxygen ;  but 
grease  and  varnish  protect  them,  because 
they  cousist  of  hydrogen. 

RUSTIC-WORK,  in  a buUding,  a  term 
used  when  the  stones.  &c.  in  the  face  of  it 
are  hacked  or  indented  so  as  to  be  rough. 

RUTA  BA'GA,  in  botany,  the  Swedish 
turnip. 

RUTH,  Book  qf,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to 
those  of  Samuel.  Its  title  is  derived  (h>m 
the  person  whose  story  is  therein  princi- 
pally related. 

RU'TILL,  in  mineralo^,  an  oxyde  of  tita- 
nium, of  a  red  or  brownish  red  colour.  It 
occurs  massive,  disseminated,  membranous^ 
and  in  crystals. 

RYE,  an  esculent  grain  that  in  it*  growth 
resembles  wheat.  It  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  weU 
as  in  the  nortn  of  England,  it  is  made  into 
bread,  but  it  is  muco  coarser  than  that 
made  of  wheat  flour.  All  soils  will  produce 
rye,  provided  they  are  not  too  moist;  and 
many  barren  lands  which  are  nnsnitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  may  be  sown 
with  this  nain  to  advantage. 

RT'B-GBASS,  in  botany,  a  qpedea  of 
strong  grass,  of  the  genus  Hodeum. 

BY  OT,  in  Hindostan,  a  renter  of  land  by 
a  lease  which  is  considered  as  perpetoaL 
and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  sunreya  and 
valuations. 
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8,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  flfteenth 
eonaonant  of  our  dphabet,  ia  a  aibilant  ar- 
ticolatioo ;  the  aoond  being  fonned  by  dri* 
Ting  the  breath  through  a  narrow  paaaage 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  elevated 
near  it,  together  with  a  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  teeth  towarda  the  npper. 
The  aoond  of  thia  letter  variea,  being  atrong 
in  aome  words,  aa  in  iki»,  tkua,  &c.  and  aott 
in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  aa  mute, 
wue,  Ac.  It  ia  generallv  doubled  at  the 
end  of  words,  whereby  they  become  hard 
and  harah,  aa  in  kiu,  hu,  &c.  In  a  few 
worda  it  i«  silent,  aa  in  tale  and  weautU, 
As  an  abbreviation,  in  moaic,  8  atanda  for 
aolo.  In  books  of  navigation,  and  in  common 
aaage,  S  atanda  for  $imth,  8.B.  for  wmtk- 
n«f,  8.W.  for  mntk-$oett,  8.8.B.  for  «9kM- 

9ouik-eaat,  8.S.W.  for  aoutk-Mmtk-wett    In 
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SAB'B ATH,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
a  day  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  for  a  total 
cesaation  from  labour,  and  for  the  service 
of  God,  according  to  the  divine  command, 
"  Bemember  that  ye  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,"  &c.  From  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  religious  service  practised  in  the  patri* 
arebal  age.  it  appears  that  immediately  after 
the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  hnwu 
through  a  mediator,  a  suted  fonn  of  pubUe 
worship  was  instituted,  which  man  was  re* 
quired  to  observe,  in  testimony,  not  only  of 
his  dependence  on  the  Creator*  but  also  of 
his  flurii  and  hope  in  the  promiae  made  to 
our  firat  parents,  and  aeen  afar  off.  In  the 
earlieat  timea  of  Christianity,  the  desfare  of 
distingoishing  the  Christian  from  the  Jew- 
ish observance,  gave  rise  to  the  celebration 
of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a 
sacred  festival  in  commemoration  of  our 
Savioor'B  resurrection — hence  emphatically 
called  "  the  Lord's  day."  The  converts  from 


Judaism,  however,  retained  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath,  though  they  adopted  also 
that  of  Sunday ;  and  tnus  in  course  of  lime 
the  strict  solemnities  of  the  one  became 
blended  virith  the  eheerfol  piety  of  the  other. 
But  independent  of  the  divine  injunction,  a 
sabbath,  or  weekly  day  of  rest  and  pious  me- 
ditation, is  an  institution,  on  whichever  day 
kept,  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  mankind.— We  may  here  observe, 
that  this  septenary  division  of  time  has  been, 
from  the  eariiest  ages,  unifonuly  observed 
over  all  the  eastern  wcnrld.  The  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  made 
use  of  a  week  consisting  of  seven  days.  Many 
futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  this  uniformity ;  but  a  practice  so  general 
and  prevalent  eould  never  have  taken  place 
had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  tinw 
been  instituted  frtnn  the  beginaing,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition. 

SABBAnCAL  TBAB,  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  was  every  antutk  jtax,  in  which 
tbe  Israditea  were  eommanded  to  watttt 
their  fleUs  and  vineyards  to  rmt,  or  to  lie 
without  tUlage.  The  first  taUaiital  year, 
celebrated  by  the  chfldren  of  Isiad,  was  the 
fourteenth  year  alter  their  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  because  they  were  to  be 
aeven  years  in  nmkinfr  themadves  masters 
of  it,  and  seven  m«re  m  dividing  it  amongst 
themadvcs.  Thia  year  was  reckoned  from 
Titri  or  September,  and  for  several  reasons 
was  caUed  the  year  of  relttue  t  1.  because 
tbe  ground  remained  entirely  untilled ;  3. 
becaoae  aueh  debta  as  had  been  contracted 
duriuR  the  six  preceding  yearns  were  re- 
mitted and  cancelled;  and  8.  because  all 
Hebrew  slaves  were  then  set  at  liberty. 

SABEL'LA,  in  natural  history,  a  genua 
of  the  rcrsiM  tetituna,  of  whidi  there  are 
twenty-five  apeciea  t  Sab^Ua  terupon  la 
found  in  India  and  the  American  ialanda. 
The  ahell  ia  subulate,  and  composed  of 
equal  graina  of  aand.  SabtUa  olteoUtu  has 
numeroua  parallel  tubea,  forming  in  iJ^e 
maas  the  appearance  of  honey-combs. 

SABEL'LIANS.  a  sect  of  Christians  found- 
ed by  Sabellius,  at  Ptolemais,  in  the  third 
century.  Their  doctrine  taught  that  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  are  names  of 
the  one  God  under  different  eircumstanoes. 
SA'BLB,  in  soology,  the  brown  mustela 
urith  gray  ears,  very  uke  the  common  weaael 
in  form,  out  e^nal  to  the  polecat  in  aize :  the 
fur  of  this  animal  is  verv  thick  and  deep, 
and  remarkably  fine  ana  glossy.  It  ia  a 
native  of  America  and  the  northern  parte 
of  Asiatic  Buaaia.  It  burrows  in  the  earth 
or  under  treea ;  in  winter  and  summer  aub- 
aiating  on  amall  animala,  and  in  autumn 
on  bmriea.  The  fur  is  very  valuable.-— 
Sable,  in  heraldry,  the  tincture  of  black, 
repreaented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular 
and  horixontal  linea. 
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BAC'BUT.or  BACK'BUT.amuucal  wind 
iDstruBient :  a  kind  of  trumpet  m  coatrived 
that  it  c«n  dc  drawn  oat  or  ihortened  ac< 
eordinf  to  the  tone  required. 

SACCA'DB,  B  radden  violent  check  of  b 
borw  by  drawing  or  twitcUing  the  reins  on 
a  sudden,  and  with  one  pulL 

BAC'CUAOINB  ACID,  in  chemistnr. 
Acid  of  Bulbar;  a  white  crystallised  salt  pro- 
cured bv  di»iillinK 'Ugar  with  nitrous  "'' 


BACCUAR'UID,  a  term  ap^lUsd  to  rocks 
bich  b»»( 
loaf  auirar. 


which  have  a  texture 


:rm  apul 
reacmol 


lUng  that  of 


tkACCHAROM'ETBB.  the  name  of  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
worts,  and  the  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  malt  liquors.  It  is  merely  an  hvdro- 
meter  contrived  to  comnare  the  weight  of 
woru  with  that  of  equal  quantities  of  the 
liquor  employed  in  the  brewery. 

8ACCUOLACT1C  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  sugar  of  milk  in  oombination  with  ozy> 
gen  :  called  also  muide  meid. 

BAC'CUOLATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saecho- 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccho- 
late  of  iron,  saccbolate  of  ammonia,  &e. 

BACK,  a  wine  much  esteemed  bv  onr 
ancestors.  It  was  brought  firom  Spain, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  very  similar  to 
sherry  or  canary.  8aek,  a  large  cloth 
bag  used  for  bouUng  and  conveying  oom. 
sumU  wares,  Ac.^— Among  our  rude  anocs* 
torsk  a  kind  of  cloak  of  a  satuure  form,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp  or  thorn.  It  was  origin- 
ally made  of  skin,  afterward*  of  wool.  In 
mudem  times,  bnt  not  recently,  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a  vroman's  gown  with 

loose  plaiu  on  the  back. 2^  mek,  is  to 

plunder  or  pillage  a  town  when  taken  by 
assault. 

SACRAMENT,  in  Christian  rituals,  is 
defined  an  outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace 
annexed  to  its  use.  The  Roman  church 
recognises  seven  sacraments;  baptism,  con* 
tiriaation,  the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  marriage.  The 
Sabaan  Christians  reduce  the  sacraments 
to  four;  the  eucharist,  baptism,  ordination, 
aud  marriage.  The  ProtesUnt  churches 
acknowledge  only  two,  the  eucharist  or 
Lord's  supper,  and  baptism;  but  they  agree 
with  the  Roman  church  in  styling  the  en* 
chariat.  pre-eminently,  the  Moltf  taeromeut. 
The  eucharist  is  also  known  in  the  Roman 
church  by  the  name  of  "  the  host." 

BACRAMENTA'LIA.  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  certain  sacramental  offerings  for- 
narly  paid  to  the  parish  priest  at  Easter,  Ac 

SACRAMENTUM  MILITA'RE.  in  an- 
tiquity, the  name  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  after  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted. 

BAC'RIflCE.  a  solemn  act  of  religions 
worship,  consisting  in  the  dedication  or 
offering  up  something  animate  or  inaniu«te 
on  an  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
either  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Deity  for  some  signal  mercy,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge our  dependence  on  him,  and  conciliate 
his  favour.     The  Jews  had  two  soru  of 
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■Bcrificea,  taking  the  word  in  its  aaoat  ex- 
tensive signification :  the  first  were  offieringB 
of  tithes,  firtt-frttits,  cakea,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
fte.,  and  the  last,  offerings  of  slao^tered 
animals.  The  principal  sacriftcea  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  of  oullockst  aheep,  and 
Koata;  but  doves  and  turtles  were  accepted 
nom  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring  the 
other;  and  whatever  the  sacrifice  mifht  be, 
it  must  be  perfect  and  without  bleouah. 
The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various,  adl  of 
which  are  very  minutely  described  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

SAC'RILBGB,  the  erime  of  violatiui;  or 
profaning  sacred  things ;  or  the  alienating 
to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes  what  has 
been  appropriated  or  eonsecrated  to  rati- 
gioBs  persons  or  usea. 

SA'CRUM,or  OS  SACRUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  broadest  of  all  the  bonee  in  the  baek ; 
it  sustains  all  the  other  vertebrae,  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a  triangle. 

BAD'DUCBES,  asset  among  the  aneicat 
Jews,  esteemed  as  f^rea-thiaEera.  raitlier 
than  real  Jews,  thoogh  they  assiated  at  all 
the  ceremonies  of  wtwship  in  the  Temple. 
Their  origin  and  name  is  dorived  front  one 
Sadoe.  who  flovrished  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphas,  about  263  years  mjc. 
They  denied  tne  inunortahty  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  all  spiritual  and  inuna- 
terial  beings.  They  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  superintended  by  his  providnuae; 
but  that  the  soul  at  death  suffered  one 
common  extinction  with  the  body.  They 
held  the  scriotures  alone  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  and  obligatory  upon  men,  as  a 
system  of  religion  and  morals ;  and  paid  no 
regard  to  those  traditionary  "^'^'tov  and 
human  institutions  which  the  Jews  i»  ge- 
neral so  highly  extolled,  and  the  Pharisees 
reverenced  even  more  highly  than  the  scrip- 

tores  themselves. ^The  tenets  of  the  Sad- 

dnceesare  called  Saddueitm. 

SAFB-CON'DUCT,  a  pass  or  warrant  of 
security  given  by  the  sovereign  under  the 
great  seal  to  a  foreigner,  for  bis  safe  coming 
into  and  passing  out  of  the  kingdom.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  passports  have  anperseded 
the  Bse  of  special  safe  conducts. 

BA'FETT-LAMP,  a  lamp  invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  use  of  miners  in  the 
coal-mines,  to  prevent  the  fatal  explosions 
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Suze,  brings  the  flame  of  the  lamp  throaxh 
e  gauze  to  the  mouth  of  the  stop-cock, 
even  shoald  there  be  six  folds  of  gauze  in< 
tervening.  He  shows  also,  by  immersing 
the  lamp,  when  cold  and  newly-lighted, 
into  a  jar  of  dense  hydrwen,  or  earburetted 
hydrogen  ^aa,  or  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air,  that  explosion  takes  place 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lamp ;  whereas, 
when  the  lamp  has  burnt  sufficiently  long  to 
heat  the  wire-gauze,  no  explosion  takes  place 
on  the  Outside  of  the  lamp.  These  experi- 
ments appear  incontrovertible  in  support 
of  his  theory,  which  is,  "  that  the  wire-gaoze 
is  merely  the  rapid  relceiver  and  the  retainer 
of  heat,  and  tnat  it  is  the  caloric  in  its 
meshes  which  prevents  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  from  beinB>fBd  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  outside." — An  improved 
safety-lamp,  by  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberts, 
appears  to  possess  all  the  advanti^es  desired. 
There  is  but  one  coat  of  wire-gauze,  but  it  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  admit  the  air  which  feeds  the  flame 
only  under  its  bottom,  first  through  an  an- 
nular range  of  holes,  and  next  through  one 
disc,  or  several,  of  wire-gauze,  fixed  a  little 
way  below  the  wide.  The  explosive  air, 
after  passing  up  through  these  vrire-gaoze 
discs,  enters  a  little  brass  cupola,  and  is 
reflected  inwards  from  the  orifice  at  its  top 
upon  the  fiame,  whereby  it  is  completely 
burned  before  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the 
surmounting  cylinder.  By  this  reverbera- 
tory  action  of  the  air  upon  the  vrick,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  at  the  same  time 
greatly  augmented.  The  wire-g^uze  can 
never  become  very  hot,  for  less  ignited  in 
the  new  lamp.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  im- 
pediments to  the  passage  of  the  flame  out 
of  the  lamp;  flrst,  the  stratum  of  carbonic 
acid  round  the  light;  secondly,  the  vrire- 
gauze  cylinder;  and  thirdly,  the  glass  cy- 
linder: and  even  if  the  «ass  should  be 


was  also  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  arts,  but  not  much  at  the 
present  time. 

SAGAPE'NUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum- 
resin  brought  from  the  East  in  granules 
and  masses.  It  is  of  a  compact  substance, 
heavy,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  small  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  specks.  It  is  an  attenuant, 
aperient,  and  discutient. 

8AG1TTA,  in  astronomy,  the  arrow  or 
dart,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
aphere,  near  the  eagle.  In  trigonometry, 
the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  because 
it  is  like  a  dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the 
chord  of  the  are. 

SAGITTA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  31  Monoeeia,  order  7  Pol^an- 
dria,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SAGITTA'BII,  in  the  Roman  army  under 
the  — — — ~  — — '  -«..~-  -,—  -rmed  irith 
bo  •  vrith  the 
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palm  kind,  ^wmg  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  bemg  felled,  is  split  asunder 
lengthwise,  and  the  j)ith,  even  in  its  un- 
prepared state,  is  found  to  be  eatable. 
This,  however,  is  reduced,  by  means  of  the 
pestle,  into  a  powder  resembUng  meaL  The 
meal  is  placed  in  a  large  sieve,  and  the  flner 
particles  forced  through  with  water.  The 
flour  is  afterwards  made  into  a  paste,  and 
then  dried  in  a  furnace.  Sago  becomes 
soft  and  transparent  by  boiling  in  water, 
and  forms  a  light  and  agreeable  lic^uid, 
much  recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical, 
and  calculous  disorders,  &c. 

8AGOIN',  in  zoology,  a  division  of  the 
genus  8imia,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
of  America  as  have  hairy  tails,  not  prehen- 
sile. 

SAH'LITE,  a  mineral  of  a  light  greenish 
gray  colour,  occurring  massive,  and  com- 
posed of  coarse  |ranular  concretions. 

8AIC,  a  Turkish  or  Grecian  vessel,  verr 
common  in  the  Levant ;  a  kind  of  ketch 
which  has  no  top-gallant- sail,  nor  mizen- 
top-sail. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  large  piece  of  can- 
vas composed  of  several  breadths  sewed 
together,  which  when  extended,  by  means 
of  lines,  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impulse  of 
wind  by  which  a  ship  is  driven.^— — 79  make 
■sail,  is  to  extend  an  additional  quantity  of 
sail  for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  ship's 
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u  are  auigned  by  the  navigator ;  in  which 
latrcr  Mnse  ndling  differs  from  the  art  of 
naviiration,  and  must  be  learned  by  practice 


on    sliipboard. Sailing  also  denotes 

particular  method  of  navimtion ;  in  whi 
sense    we   say,    Menatort  sailing,   plane 


sailing,  parallel  sailing,  middle  latitude 
sailing,  and  great  circle  sailing. 

RAINT,  in  a  limited  bnt  the  most  nsnal 
sense  of  the  word,  signifies  certain  indi- 
viduals whose  lives  were  deemed  so  emi- 
nently pious,  that  the  ebnrcb  of  Rome  has 
authorized  the  rendering  of  i>ublic  worship 
to  them.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  signifies  the 
pious,  who  in  this  world  strictly  obey  the 
commands  of  Gk>d,  or  enjoy,  in  toe  eternal 
world,  that  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  such 
a  life  on  earth.— The  doctrine  of  saints,  and 
the  ideas  and  usages  which  grew  out  of  it, 
form  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  all  probability,  the  veneration  paid 
to  saints,  relics,  Ac.  originated  from  the 
virtues  displayed  by  the  early  Christian 
martyrs ;  and  it  is  also  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  ages  when  information  was 
tranismitted  chiefly  by  tradition,  facts  easily 
became  exaggerated,  without  intentional 
violation  of  the  truth;  and  many  miracles 
were,  accordingly,  reported  to  have  been 
wroufflit  by  their  relics  or  intercession. 

SAL'AMANDER,  in  soology,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Laeerta,  a  species  of  lisard  of 
deep  black  and  oran|;e  colours,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  This  animal  is  oviparous,  in- 
habits cold  damp  places  among  trees  or 
hedges,  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun;  yet 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  ascribed  to 
it  the  power  of  resisting  fire. 

SAL  AMMCNIAC,  in  chemistrr.  a  sa- 
line concrete  or  salt,  which  waa  said  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  sands  of  Ammonia  in  Egypt, 
or  there  manufactured,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  There  is  no  native  salt  of 
this  name  known  to  the  modems,  but  a 
factitious  salt  composed  of  a  volatile  alkali 
and  the  acid  of  sea  salt,  whence  it  is  called 
the  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  Egypt  it  is 
made  in  great  Quantities  from  the  soot  of 
camel's  dung,  wnich  is  burnt  in  Cairo  in- 
stead of  wood ;  and  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
but  especially  in  the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen 
driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot, 
on  their  way  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 
Various  animal  offsls  develop,  during  their 
spontaneous  putrefactive  fienneutation,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a  large  quan- 
tjt»  ^e  r-«-  ,..  «..k»».».j  -mmonia  among 
thi  upon  this  nrin- 
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made  to  a  man  for  his  services — usually  a 
fixed  annual  sum ;  in  distinction  ftom 
MMffee,  which  is  for  day  labour;  and  pay, 
which  is  for  military  service. 


BALnSP,  or  flALOOF,  in  the 
mediea,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of  orckia; 
also,  a  preparation  of  this  root  to  be  naed  as 
food.  That  which  is  imported  from  India 
is  in  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  clear,  and 
pellucid,  and  without  smell:  aa  an  article 
of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light  and  nutritioaa. 

SALIC,  or  SAL'IQUE  LAW,  an  ancient 
and  fhndamental  htw  of  Prance,  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond. 
or  at  least  by  Clovis,  by  virtue  of  which 
males  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  Though, 
by  this  law,  the  crown  of  Prance  is  pre- 
vented from  being  worn  by  a  woman,  the 
provision  was  a  general  one,  vrithout  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  royal  familv ;  as  the 
crown  of  England  descenda  to  the  eldest 
son,  by  the  general  right  of  primocrmtttre. 
— ^Tlie  Balic  Pranke,  from  whom  thia  term 
was  derived,  settled  in  Oaid  in  the  reisn  of 
JnUan,  who  is  said  to  have  given  thctt  tands 
on  condition  of  their  oersonal  service  in 
war. — ^The  historian  Millot  observes,  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Bidic 
law  expressly  settled  the  right  of  aaeceaaioa 
to  the  crown;  it  only  says  that,  vrith  rela- 
tion to  the  Salic  land,  women  have  no  share 
of  heritage  without  restricting  it  to  Che 
royal  famflv ;  for  all  those  Salic  landa  whi^ 
were  held  oy  right  of  eonqueat. 

SAL'ICINE,  in  chemiatry.  a  febrifiKe 
substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
white  willow  /Valir  mlkaj,  as  alao  of  the 
aspen-tree,  sooae  other  wiUowa,  and  aome 
poplars. 

SALICOR'NIA,  in  botany,  a  gfoas  «» 
plants,  claaa  1  Monandria,  order  1  Haaa- 
grnia. 

SA'LIENT.  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other  beast,  remesented 
m  a  leaping  posture,  with  his  right  foot  ia 
the  dexter  point,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  in 
the  sinister  base  of  th«  ascuteheon,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  rampmut. 
——Counter-eolient  il  when  two  beaata  on 
the  same  escutclieon  are  salient,  the  one 
leaping  one  way,  and  the  other  in  aa  ofpo- 
aite  direction,  so  that  their  bodies  erosa. 

SALIFI'ABLB  BASES,  in  chemiatry, 
substances  which,  when  combined  with 
acids,  form  salts. 

SAL'IFT,  in  chemistry,  to  ftma  into  a 
neutral  aalt,  by  combining  aa  acid  with  aa 
alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

SALI'VA,  the  fivid  secreted  by  certain 
glands,  by  which  the  food  ia  moistened  be- 
fore it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  •" 
glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  are 
ealival  glande. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  the  act  er 
process  of  producing  an  increased  secretion 
of  saliva,  for  the  cure  of  disease  by  merco- 
rial  preparations. 

SA'LIX,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  planta. 
dass  23  Dioecia,  order  8  JNaadrte.  All 
the  species  of  Salia  are  treea,  very  hardy, 
remarkably  fast  growers,  and  aeveral  of 
them  attaining  a  considerable  height  when 
permitted  to  run  up  to  standarda.  They 
are  usually  of  the  aquatic  kind,  being  gene- 
rally the  most  abundant  and  of  most  pina- 
perous  growth  in  watery  sitnatioas. 
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BAl.liT,  in  the  military  art,  the  iaaoioff 
out  ot  the  besieged  from  a  town  or  fort,  and 
falling  upon  the  beaiegers  in  their  works,  in 
order  to  cut  them  oS,  or  harass  and  exbanst 
them.——"  To  cut  off  a  raZ/jr."  is  to  set  be- 
tween those  that  made  the  sally  and  their 
town. 

SAL'LTPORT,  in  fortification,  a  postern 
fUe,  or  a  passage  nnder  ground  firom  the 
inner  to  the  outer  works,  such  as  from  the 
higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to 
the  ravelin^ SaUjf-port*  are  also  door- 
ways on  each  quarter  of  a  fire-shi|^  out  of 
which  the  men  make  thdr  escape  into  the 
boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  fireo. 

SALMON  (pron.  mm'mou).  in  ichthyo- 
losy.  a  fish  oi  the  genus  8almo,  found  in 
all  the  northern  climates  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  ascending  the  rivers  for 
spawning  in  spring,  and  penetrating  to 
their  head  streams.  It  is  a  remarkably 
strong  fish,  and  will  even  leap  over  consi- 
derable fiklls  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  geperally  runs  from  about  12  to 
24  pounds  in  weight,  but  sometimes  salmon 
are  taken  weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  It 
furnishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table, 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  process 
of  spawning  frequently  occupies  more  than 
a  week ;  during  which  the  eggs  deposited 
by  a  single  fish  sometimes  amount  to 
20/)00.  The  spawning  season  extends  from 
tbe  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
February,  and,  according  to  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  it  oeeurs  about  the  same  time 
throuKhout  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain 
in  the  gravel  for  several  months,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  running  water.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  of  March  the  fry  are 
evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they  are 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  most  de* 
licate  structure,  and  for  a  while  connected 
with  the  egg.  Upon  leaving  the  spawning 
bed.  the  fry  betake  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pools,  where  they  speedily  increase 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  they  migrate  towards  the 
sea.  keeping  near  the  margin,  or  still  water, 
in  tbe  nver ;  and  when  they  reach  the  estu- 
ary, they  betake  themselves  to  a  deeper  and 
more  sheltered  course,  and  escape  to  the 


comprehending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges 
of  windows.  In  Italy,  it  is  used  as  a  state 
room  in  palaces  for  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  visitors. 

SALT  A,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Fermet,  order  Molltuca,  having 
the  body  tubular,  loose,  and  gelatinous; 
intestines  placed  obliquely.  They  are  gre- 
garious, swim  with  great  focility,  and  have 
the  power  of  contracting  or  opening  at 
pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 

SALSO'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Diffjfnia.  Plants 
of  this  genus  derive  their  name  from  their 
salt  quality,  and  are  well  known  for  pro- 
ducing the  alkaline  salt  commonly  called 
barilla,  soda,  or  kelp. 

SALT,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  saline 
crystalixation,  used  to  season  or  preserve 
meats.  This  is  usually  called  common  salt. 
Salt  is  either  procured  by  evaporating  sea- 
water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs;  or  dug 
in  mines.  White  salt  and  hay  salt  are  of 
the  former  kind ;  and  fossil  or  rock  sai^  of 
the  latter.  In  sea  salt  prepared  by  rapid 
evaporation,  the  insoluble  portion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  a  fine  siliceous  sand ;  and,  in 
the  salt  prepared  from  Cheshire  brine,  is 
almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure  pieces  of 
rock  salt  is  chiefly  of  a  marly  earth,  with 
some  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  estimate  of 
the  general  proportion  of  this  impurity  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  government, 
in  levying  the  duties,  allowed  65  pounds  to 
the  bushel  of  rock  salt,  instead  of  56  pounds, 
the  usual  weight  of  a  bushel  of  salt.  In 
Caramania,  in  Asia,  Chardin  tells  ns,  rock 
salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
dry,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  stone  for 
biulding  their  bouses.  This  mineral  is  also 
found  on  the  whole  elevated  table- land  of 
Great  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  HindosUn. 
Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence ;  and,  referring  to  the 
account  of  travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  one  large  mass  of 
rock  salt.  According  to  Homemann,  there 
is  a  mass  of  rock  salt  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  desert  of  Lybia  to  tbe 
north,  so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  ter- 
mination in  one  direction,  and  its  breadth 
he  computed  to  be  several  miles.  Bock 
salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  principal  deposit  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  Cheshire.  The  beds  alternate 
with  clay  and  marl,  which  contain  gypsum. 
It  occun  also  at  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northwich  are  very  extensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  1670 ;  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is 
greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  from 
any  other  salt  mines  in  the  world:  but  the 
Cheshira  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dug 
from  the  mine,  is  not  sufildently  pure  for 
use.  To  purifr  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated bv  evaporation  and  crystalixation. 
The  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occa- 
sionally so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been 
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jct  bored  thnMigli,  thoogk  ninMl  ftir  biabt 
craturies;  b«t  it  ia  aometnaes  diaaeniuMCec 
in  Mnall  masaes  or  little  veins  smoag  the 
calcsreoQS  and  arnllaeeom  msrls  whi^ 
secompany  or  ovenie  the  grester  deposit. 
In  the  places  trbere  tlMve  sre  ssk  apriBss, 
snd  salt  works  are  earned  on  at  tbeas,  ue 
work-bonae  where  the  aalt  is  made  ia  al* 
wa3ra  called  the  wgtk-hamae,  and  hence  it  is 
anppoaed  that  mdt  was  sn  old  Britiah 
word  for  aalt,  aa  all  the  towns  in  whieh  aalt 
ia  made  end  in  wyrA  ;  aa  Nmmftmyek,  Drmit- 
wfdk,  MidHemfcht  9t^ — There  are  ^aees  in 
America  where  the  sea  oceaaienally  over* 
flows,  which,  on  the  watet^s  eraporatinf , 
IcsTes  the  aalt.  Theae  are  called  Hekt,  and 
are  the  reaort  of  vast  crowda  vi  different 
qufidrapeda. 

SALTS,  or  SALINE  SUBSTANCES,  with 
respect  to  thdr  chemical  propertiea,  are  di- 
vided into  two  ciasaea ;  into  acid  aalta  or 
acida.  and  into  alkaline  aalta  or  alkalies; 
and  from  the  motoal  combination  of  these 
tsto  arises  a  third  dasa,  vis.  that  vi  nentral 

aalta. Jcid  mUa  are  diatingniahed   by 

their  aoar  taate  when  dilated  with  water. 
Alkaline  aalU  poaaeaa  a  urinoua,  homing, 
and  canatic  taate,  turn  the  ayrnp  of  violeta 
to  a  green,  have  a  atrong  affinity  for  acids, 
combine  with  oila  and  fat,  and  anite  readily 
with  water.  Neutral  talU  are  ao  called  be- 
eauae  they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ; 
sach  aa  Epsom  aalta,  nitre,  fte. :  bat  in  many 
secondary  aalta  the  qualities  of  one  ingre- 
dient predominate. 

SALTIER,  in  hersldry,  one  of  the  eight 
greater  ordinariea ;  a  St.  Aodrew*a  ctoas. 

SALTPETRE.     (See  Nms.] 

SALUTE,  in  military  diaeipUne,  a  testi- 
mony  or  act  of  reapect  performed  in  differ- 
ent waya,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  array,  the  officers  aalute  by  dropping 
the  point  of  the  sword  ;  alao  by  lowering 
the  coloura  and  beating  the  druma.  In  the 
navy,  aalutee  are  made  by  diaebargea  of 
cannon,  atriking  the  coloura  or  top-aaila, 
or  by  volleya  of  amall-arms.  Ships  always 
salute  with  an  odd  number  of  guns;  and 
galleys  whh  an  even  number.  The  vesael 
under  the  wind  of  the  other  Area  Ant, 

SAL'YAGE,  in  eommeroe,  a  reeompense 
allowed  to  8n<^  persons  as  have  assisted  in 
saving  goods  from  loss  at  sea,  or  ahipa  from 
shipwrecks,  &e. 

SALVATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  vein 
which  runs  ahmg  the  arm,  and  terminates 
in  the  little  finger;  so  named  from  m/m, 
health,  beeauae  the  opening  of  it  was  for- 
merly thought  io  be  of  aingolar  uae  in  hy- 
pochondriacal affeetioM. 

SAMAR'ITAN,  an  inhabitant  of  Samaria, 
or  one  that  belanged  to  the  sect  which  de- 
rived their  appellation  fi«m  that  eitr.  After 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  peo- 
ple remaining  in  its  territory,  (eonaiating  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh,  min- 
gled with  aome  Aaayrian  coloniata),  were 
called  Samarttaaa  by  the  Oreeka,  frrom  the 
city  of  Samaria,  around  which  they  dwelt. 
When  the  Jews,  on  their  retivn  from  cap- 
tivity, rebnUt  the  temple  of  Jerassleni,  the 
Sttuaritans  deaiisd  to  aid  in  the  work ;  but 


their  offers  were  ngccted  by  tke  Jewaw  wiM> 
looked  nptm  them  aa  nnrlean,  «n  aeeonat 
of  their  mixture  with  heatkcna ;  and  the 
Samaritana  revenged  thcuisclsea  by  hinidcr- 
ing  the  building  irf^the  city  and  temple. 
Hence  the  hatred  whieh  pcevailed  betmcen 
the  Jewa  and  Samaritana,  vrhich,  ia  the 
time  vi  Jeans,  when  the  latter  were  eon- 
flned  to  a  narrow  strip  of  eountry  between 
Judea  and  Oalike,  prevented  all  inCercottvae 
between  thena,  and  atill  eontinaes.  In  their 
rebgiooa  rainiona  and  nances  they  fratii 
hie  those  Jews  who  reject  the  Talmod,  and 
differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews,  in  recetviag 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  bocA  of  Joskaa, 
and  in  rejecting  all  the  other  partions  ef  the 
Bible,  aa  well  as  the  Tslmad  and  rabbinical 
traditions :  but  in  their  manner*,  rites,  aad 
rriifrioas  ceremouiea,  they  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Moaaie  law. 

SAMLAN  EARTH  (from  the  isle  of  8e- 
motj,  the  name  of  a  species  of  nmrl,  used  ha 
medicine  ss  an  aatriuKcnt. 

SAIIIEL,  the  Arabian  name  fw  a  hot 
suffoesting  wind  peculiar  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  deserts  in  the 
month  of  July  and  Auguat :  it  apnroaehes 
the  very  gates  of  Bagdat,  but  ia  aaid  never 
to  affect  a  person  within  iu  walla.  It  fre- 
quently paasea  with  the  velocity  of  lightninif, 
and  tbm  ia  no  wmy  of  avoiding  ita  dire 
effecta,  but  by  frdliag  on  the  ground,  and 
keeping  the  face  eloae  to  the  earth.  Thoae 
who  are  n^ligent  of  thia  precantion  expe- 
rience inatant  auffoeatioa.     [See  Simooji.1 

SA'BilUS  LA'PIS.  or  Sauiam  Stoks,  in 
mineralogy,  a  atone  brought  tram,  the  island 
of  Samoa,  and  uaed  by  goldamitba  in  bright- 
ening and  poliahing  gold. 

SAMNITES,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  gla- 
diatora  who  derived  their  name  from  their 
annonr.  They  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
others. 

SAMTHIRE,  a  plant  of  the  genna  Crith- 
mum.  Itgrowaon  rockaneariheaeaahore, 
where  it  ia  washed  by  the  aalt  water.  It  is 
uaed  for  mckling. 

SAM'UEL,  neBeok*  ^.  two  canonical 
hooka  of  the  Old  Teatament.  ao  called,  aa 
being  usually  aacrifaed  to  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel. The  hooka  of  Samuel,  and  the  hooka 
of  Kinga,  are  a  continued  hiatorr  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.— 
The  firat  book  of  Samuel  comprehends  the 
trsnaactiona  under  the  government  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  king ; 
and  alao  the  acta  of  David  while  he  lived 
under  SauL  The  aeoend  book  ia  wholly 
oeoupied  in  relating  the  tranaactiona  of  Da- 
vid'a  reign. 

SANBEN'ITO,  a  kind  ai  linen  garment, 
painted  with  hideous  figurea,  and  worn  by 
peraons  condemned  by  the  Inquiaition.  Also 
a  coat  of  sackcloth  used  by  penitents  on 
their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

8ANCT1F1CATION,  in  aa  evangelical 
sense,  the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the 
affectiona  of  men  are  purified  os  alienated 
from,  ain  and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a 
aupreme  love  of  God. 

SANCTUARY,  in  a  general  sense,  any 
aacred  aaylum ;  but  more  especially  aiyaiiy- 
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inir  THB  Sahctum-Sanctobuv.  the  most 
retired  part  oi  the  temple  at  Jenisalem, 
called  also  the  Holy  qf  Uotiet,  in  which  was 
kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which 
no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the 
high-priest,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  to 
intercede  fbr  the  people. 

SAND,  any  mass  or  collection  of  fine 
partides  of  stone,  partienlarly  of  the  sili- 
eeous  kind,  bnt  not  strictly  reduced  to  pow- 
der or  dast.  Sand  is  of  rreat  use  in  the 
manufiaetnre ;  the  white  writing  sand 


glass  n 
being  I 


_  Jng  employed  for  maldog  the  white  glass, 
and  a  coarse  greenish  looking^  sand  for 
the  green  glass.  In  agriculture  it  seems 
to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  make  unctuous 
earths  ferti^  and  fit  to  support  vtgetables, 
Ac ;  for  earth  alone,  we  find,  ia  liable  to 
coalesce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent 
mass,  as  appears  in  day.^— Sands,  in  the 
plural,  tracts  of  land  consntinjg  of  sand, 
like  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Airica. 

SAN'DAL,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  costly 
slipper,  worn  b^  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies,  made  of  silk  or  other  precious  stufii, 
and  ornamented  with  gdd  or  silrer. 

SAN'DAL  WOOD,  or  SAN'DEES- 
WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  of  three  kiads,  the  white, 
the  ydlow,  and  the  red.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  two  former  is  of  the  genus 
Santalum.  Its  wood  has  a  bitter  taste  and 
an  aromatic  smell.  The  oriental  nations 
burn  it  in  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  its 
Aragrant  odour,  and  with  the  powder  of  it  a 
paste  is  prepared,  with  which  they  anoint 
tiieir  bodies.  The  white  is  the  wood  next 
to  the  bark ;  the  yellow  is  the  inner  part  of 
the  tree.  The  red  sandal-wood  is  obtained 
from  a  different  tree,  the  Pteroearpua  tan- 
tolinus :  it  is  of  a  dull  red  cfdonr,  has  little 
taste  or  smell,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
colouring  drug. 

SAN'DARACH.  or  GUM  SAN'DA- 
RACH,  a  resinous  substance  exuding  from 
a  tree  that  grows  in  Barbery,  and  also  from 
the  juniper  tree.  It  is  used  in  powder  to 
prevent  ink  from  sinking  or  spreading. 

SANiyBAGS,  bags  fitted  for  holdinr  sand 
or  earth,  and  used  in  repairing  breaches  in 
fortifications,  &o. 

SANIX-BOX,  in  botany,  a  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  Hura.  It  is  said  that  the  peri- 
carp of  the  fruit  will  burst  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  with  a  loud  report,  and  throw  the 
seed8*to  a  distance. 

SAND'.EEL.  in  ichthyology,  the  ammo- 
dyte,  a  fish  resembling  an  eel,  but  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  Its  head  is 
compressed,  and  the  body  cylindrical,  with 
scales  hardly  perceptible.  It  coils  with  its 
head  in  the  centre,  and  penetrates  into  the 


SAN'DEVER.  or  SAN'DIYER,  a  whitish 
salt  whieh  is  east  up  flrom  the  materials  of 
glass  in  fusion,  tOia,  floating  on  the  top,  is 
skimmed  off.  A  similar  substance  is  thrown 
out  in  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  It  is  used 
in  the  fbsion  of  certain  ores,  and  is  also 
employed  in  medicine. 

SANiyPIPER.  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Trimga, 


SANDSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  masses  of 
stone  composed  chiefly  of  quarts  united  by 
a  centent,  calcareous,  marly,  or  siliceous. 
Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials 
of  older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and 
comminuted,  and  afterwards  deposited 
again. 

SANG  FROID  [Fr.  cold  &2oo<{1.  freedom 
from  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind. 

SAN  G I  AC,  the  title  of  a  provincial  go- 
vernor in  Turkey,  next  in  authority  to  a  bey 
or  viceroy. 

SANGUINE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  dark  red  colour,  represented  in  engrav- 
ing by  lines  hatched  across  one  another 
diagonally. 

SANHEDRIM,  a  word  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  the 
great  public  council,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  republic  or  hierarchy. 
This  council  consistea  of  seventy  elders, 
who  received  appeals  from  other  tribunals, 
and  had  power  of  life  and  death. 

8ANID  lUM,  a  genus  of  fossfls  of  the 
class  of  uUnitu,  composed  of  plain  fiat 
plates. 

SA'NIES,  in  medicine,  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
charge of  serous  matter  from  vounds  or 
sores. 

SAN'SCRIT,  the  ancient  language  of 
Hiodostan,  from  which  are  formed  all  the 
modem  languages  or  dialects  of  In4ia.  In 
it  are  written  the  ancient  books  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  now  considered  obsolete. 

SANS-CULOTTES  rpr.  from  «oim. 
Without,  and  eulottet,  breeches],  the  name 
given  in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  by 
the  aristocratical,  in  the  oeginning  uf  the 
French  revolution  of  1789  ;  but  though  in 
the  first  instance  applied  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, yet  when  the  fiercest  principles  of 
republicaniun  prevailed,  tans'culottism  be- 
came a  term  of  honour ;  and  some  of  their 
bravest  generals  in  their  dispatches  an- 
nouncing their  victories,  gloried  in  the 
name. 

SANTALUM,  in  botany,  tC  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  ilonogy- 
%ia.  The  single  species  is  the  white  and 
yellow  sandal-wooo. 

SANTOLI'NA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
19  SyngenttiOt  order  1  Polygavua  tiqualit. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  as  tbe  Abtinthium, 
or  common  lavender  cotton,  &c. 

SAP,  the  juice  of  plants,  which  flows 
chiefly  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
This  nutritive  substance  is  collected  by  the 
roots  with  those  fibres  which  form  their 
terminations,  and  which  branch  out  in 
every  direction,  and  appear  to  seek  those 
substances  in  Uie  soil  best  qualified  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  which  it  is  their  pro- 
rince  to  etmvey.  The  juice,  or  sap,  thui 
extracted  from  the  soil,  is  drawn  up  the 
tree  by  the  efforts  of  vegetation,  each  branch 
and  each  leaf  serring,  by  its  demand  for 
nourishment,  as  a  kind  of  forcing- pump,  to 
suck  the  juice  up  to  the  topmost  shoot,  to 
extend  it  to  all  the  branches,  and,  in  a 
healthy  tre^  to  the  extremity  of  each  shoot. 
The  roots,  in  other  words,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  providers  of  the   aliment; 
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while  the  braDcbea,  iboou,  and  leaTes  maj 
be  baxif  dnenbed  aa  the  appetite  of  the 
ticc^  which  csaaea  it  to  eoBsumc  the  food 
thaa  sttpplied  to  it. 
rAJQ.  in 


BAFA. 


soolofcy,  a  dinaioa  of  the 
ImT'  "     ""* 

^hcnaiJe 


gtnaMSimU,  tBcIodiujr  aneh  of  themonkcya 
aa  have  prehcnaile  taua. 
8APIBNTLS   DENTE8,   or  Wibdoh 


Tbstb,  in  anatomf,  the  two  laat  or  iamoet 
of  the  deuia  mtUmret  of  the  upper  jaw,  one 
on  — *-  -'^'  -- »  called  beeaoae  they  up- 
pe  »a  are  anppoced  to  be  at 


in  botany,  the  mi^wart. 


e  nine  apceiea.  The  8apo- 
a  Britiah  plant,  and  baa 
lo  that  in  a  abwt  time  it 
lane  a^aee  of  ground.  A 
i  punt  ia  oaed  to  deanae 
n  clotha:  the  poorer  peo- 
'-^'- lof  aoim 


I  OB.  ttfie),  pertaining  to 

8a  ian   poeteaa;   aa  Sappkie 

od  lapphic  verae  oonaists  of 

ell  n  five  feet,  of  which  the 

,  fir-., .  J  fifth,  are  trocheca,  the 

aecond  a  apondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  in 
the  first  three  line*,  of  each  atanxa,  with  a 
fourth  conaiating  only  of  a  dactyl  and  a 
apondee. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  preciona  atone  of  a  fine 
blue  colour.  In  hardnesa  it  ia  only  inferior 
to  the  diamond;  and  the  sapphire  which  ia 
found  in  the  same  mines  witn  the  mby,  ia 
nearly  allied  to  that  gem.  They  are  found 
in  varioua  places ;  as  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cana- 
nor,  and  Certon,  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  in  Europe.  The  most  highly  prited 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red  -, 
these  are  the  oriental  rubv  of  the  jeweller : 
the  next  is  sapphire ;  and  the  last  is  sap- 
phire, or  oriental  topas.  The  aateriaa.or 
star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  in 
which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a  reddiah 
violet,  with  an  opalescent  lustre. 

SAPPING,  in  sieges,  &c.,  the  act  of 
working  undinground  to  gain  the  deacent  of 
a  ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 

SAB'ABAND,  a  dance  and  a  tune  used  in 
Spain,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

SAR'COCOL,  or  SAacocoLLS,  a  gum 
resin  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
amall  grains  of  a  light  yellow  or  red  colour, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree 
called  by  botaniats  thepeiura  tarcoeolla. 

SAB'COLITE,  a  substance  of  a  vitreous 


nature,  and  of  a  rose-flesh  colour,  found 
near  Vesuvius. 

SARCOL'OGY,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parU  of  the  body, 
as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  vessels,  &c. 

SARCCyMA,  any  fleshy  excrescence  on 
an  animal  body. 

SARCOPH'AGUS,  a  species  of  lime-stone 
of  which  ancient  coiBns  were  made,  and 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  the  power  of 
destroying  within  forty  days  the  corpses 
put  into  them.  This  quality  brought  the 
stone  into  use  for  coffins,  and  thua  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  coffins  of  stone, 
though  often  used  for  a  contrary  purpose  to 


that  which  the  name  expreaaea.  Oftlwgicat 
nnmber  of  •mrfpkmgi  wUdi  ham  eaaae 
down  to  nsiaevenlare  kaowa  by  particu- 
lar name*;  aa.  the  aaroophagna  af  Hooacr, 
in  the  Besboiodko  gardeae  at  St.  Pcten- 
burr:  and  that  of  Alexander  the  Gnat,  ia 
the  Britiah  Maaenn,  once  in  Ae  uoaqae  of 


St.  Athaaaaina  at  Alexandria.  It  waa  takea 
by  the  Britiah  ftom  the  French,  Aana^ 
their  meaiarable  fawipaiga  in  Egypt. 
SARDONIC  LAU6H(rMW  sarrfMsrM). 


bein^  eaten  is  aaid  to  caoae  a  deadly 
vulaive  hmriiter,  or  spaanodie  grin. 

SASDONTX.  a  geana  <rf  aemi-p^neid 
gema,  ci  the  onyx  stracture.  loned  or  tabn- 
lated.  and  eompoaed  of  the  nutter  of  the 
onyx  varie|Btea  with  that  of  the  red  or  yd- 
loweamdiaB. 

SAR'GUS,  in  idithyologT,  a  fiah  of  the 
Mediterraaeaa.  vrhoae  body  ia  vaiiq^ated 
with  brown  traaavcrse  liaga. 

SARMENTOUS,  in  botany,  aa  qiithet 
for  a  atem  thatis  filifianB  aad  aliaoat  Baked, 
or  having  only  leavea  ia  branchea  at  the 
joints  or  Knots,  where  it  atrikea  root, 

SARMENTO'SiB.  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
Bsms's  natural  ordcars,  conaiatuig  of  planta 
which  have  dimbing  stems  and  biaiaehci^ 
like  the  vine. 

8AR8APARILXA.  in  botany,  a  plant 
growing  in  8.  America  and  the  W.  Indua ;  a 
apecies  of  thnlaxt  valued  in  medicine  fimr  ita 
mncilaginona  and  demulcent  qnaJitiea. 

SAS'SAFRAS.  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Ltttmt*.  whose  bark  has  an  aroaaatie 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  used  in  mediciae. 

SAS'SOLINE,  in  chemistry,  native  bora- 
cic  add.  found  in  saline  incrustations  oa 
the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Saaso.  ia 
the  territory  of  Florence. 

8A8TRA,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  book 
containing  sacred  ordinaneea.  The  six  Kreat 
8a»tra9,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
tain aU  knowledge,  human  and  dirine. 
These  are  called  the  Veda.  Upaveda,  Ve- 
danga.  Pnrana,  Dherma,  and  Dersana. 

SAT'ELLITE,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
planet  revolving  round  another.    [See  Aa- 

TBOROMT.  P1.AHBT,  Ac] 

SAT'IN,  a  soft,  closely-woven  silk,  with 
a  glossy  surface.  In  the  mannfaeture  of 
other  silken  stuffs,  each  half  of  the  warp  ia 
raised  alternately ;  but  in  weaving  satin, 
the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  warp ;  in  which  way  it 
acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  whirii 
distinguish  it  from  most  other  lands  of 
silks.  Satin  has  become  of  late  an  artide 
of  considerable  uae  for  hats.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  satin  manufiscture  are  Lyoaa  in 
France,  and  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy. 

SAT' I  RE,  in  literature,  a  apedea  of 
writing,  generaUy  poetical,  the  object  of 
which  is  alwaya  castigation.  It  presup- 
poses not  merely  much  natural  wit,  but 
also  acute  observation,  and  much  variety  of 
life  and  manners  to  call  this  wit  into  exer- 


SATURATION,  in  chemistry, 
that  point  at  which  a  body  ceases  to  have 
the  power  of  dissolring  another ;  thua  wbea 
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nitxie  acid  kas  dissolved  lime  to  its  fullest 
estent,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  lime. 

SAT'URDAT^  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
The  Seandinavians,  and  from  them  the 
Saxons,  had  a  deity  named  Stattr,  from 
whom  the  English  name  of  the  diet  Satur- 
Mt  of  the  Romans  may  be  derived ;  but  the 
suhiect  is  by  no  means  clear. 

SAT  U  BE' I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gymiio- 
aptrmia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  garden 
herbs,  well  known  by  the  name  of  savory. 

SATURN,  in  astronomy,  a  verv  conspi- 
cuous planet,  though  not  so  brilliant  as 
Jupiter,  Venus,  or  even  Mars.  Its  diameter 
is  nearly  80,000  miles,  its  distance  from  the 
sun  903  millions  of  miles,  and  its  periodical 
revolution  round  that  luminary  is  performed 
in  little  less  than  30  of  our  years.  Saturn 
is  Bnppoaed  to  have  a  rotation  about  its  axis 
in  little  more  than  12  hours ;  and  it  is  en. 
compassed  with  two  broad  rings,  which  are 
probably  of  considerable  importance  in 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
planet. 

SATURNAlilA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  in 
honour  of  Saturn.  The  Saturnalia  had  their 
origin  in  Greece,  but  by  whom  tbey  were 
instituted  or  introduced  among  the  Romans 
is  not  known;  but  they  were  celebrated 
with  such  circumstances  as  were  thought 
characteristic  of  the  golden  age;  particu- 
larly the  overthrow  of  distinction  and  rank. 
Slaves  were  reputed  masters  duriur  the 
three  davs  of  this  festivity  ;  were  at  liberty 
to  say  what  ther  pleased ;  and,  in  fine,  were 
served  at  table  oy  their  owners.  These  fes- 
tivities, in  which  men  indulged  in  riot  with- 
out restraint,  wen  held  annually  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

SATURNITE,  a  metallic  substance  of 
recent  discovery,  separated  from  lead  in 
torrefaction,  resembbng  lead  in  its  colour, 
weight,  solubility  in  adds,  Ac,  but  more 
Aisihi^  and  brittle. 

SATYB»  a  sylvan  deity  or  demigod,  re- 
presented as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half 
g«»t,  having  horns  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body, 
with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  are 
usually  found  in  the  train  of  Bacchus,  and 
have  been  distinguished  for  lasciviousness 
and  riot. 

SAU  CI8SE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  filled  with  powder,  and  extending 
from  the  chamber  oi  the  mine  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery.  It  serves  to  commu- 
nicate fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chests, 
Ac. 

SAUCISSON  S,  in  fbrtification,  faggots 
or  fascines,  made  of  great  boughs  of  trees 
bound  together;  their  use  being  to  cover 
men,  or  to  make  epaulements,  &c. 

SAU'RIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  reptiles ;  pertaining  to  the  lizard 
species. 

SAUS'SURITE.  a  mineral  approaching 
andalu$ite,  of  a  whitish  gray  or  green  co- 
lour ;  named  fmm  Sausaure,  the  discoverer. 

SAUTBREAU'  [Ft.],  in  mechanics,  a 
t«nn  for  a  small  piece  of  loose  wood  in  a 
mortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments 


to  go  off  by  means  of  a  feather  that  is 
placed  in  its  tongue  or  languet. 

SAUTEREL'LB  [Fr.],  ii»  mechanics,  a 
term  for  an  instrument  used  by  stone-cut- 
ters and  carpenters   to   trace   and   fonn 

""IaVAN'NA,  or  SAVAN-NAH,  an  exten- 
sive open  plain,  destitute  of  trees. 
SAXIFRAGE,  in    botany,  a   genus  of 
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a  mix- 
tuic  ui  uuc  Bj^Buui  luiu  uuwuc.,71.  selenite, 
made  into  a  paste  with  glue,  and  serving  to 
form  paintings  of  a  stony  hardness.  The 
process  is  as  follows :— Upon  a  tablet  of 
white  stucco  (consisting  of  this  gypsum 
paste),  the  outlines  of  the  work  designed 
are  traced  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
the  cavities  thus  made  are  filled  up  with 
successive  layers  of  paste,  of  the  same  com- 
position, but  coloured.  It  takes  a  very 
high  polish,  and,  when  executed  by  a  skil- 
ful workman,  is  an  admirable  imitation  of 
marble. 

SCALD,  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, a  poet;  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  compose  poems  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished men  and  their  achievements,  and 
to  recite  and  sing  them  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

SCALE,  a  most  nsefhl  mathematical  fn- 
atrument,  made  of  any  hard  material.  The 
principal  divisions  are  half  an  inch,  and 
the  horizontal  lines  divide  it  into  ten  parts, 
or  the  30th  of  an  inch ;  while  by  sloping 
the  lines  in  the  left-hand  division,  the 
tenths  are  divided  into  tenths  of  tenths,  or 
lOOths  of  the  half  inch,  by  progressively 
ascending  or  descending. — -Scale,  in  mu- 
uc,  a  series  of  sounds  rising  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity. In  geo- 
graphy,  a  tcale  qf  milee  on  a  map,  for 

measuring  the  distances  of  places.' In 

arithmetic,  tcale  qf  notation,  the  order  of 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  arith- 
metic is  founded,  as  the  decennary  scale, 
which  computes  by  tens. Scales,  recep- 
tacles at  the  end  of  two  equal  levers,  to 
determine  the  weight  of  bodies  by  standard 
bodies   of    stamped    metal,  .  in    pounds, 

ounces,  &c. Also,  alternate  layers,    as 

the  tealet  of  fish,  serpents,  &c. 

SCA'LE-STONE,  or  SCHAAL'STEIN,  a 
rare  mineral,  of  a  grayish  or  pearly  white 
colour,  tinged  with  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
It  is  also  called  tafelupath  and  tabuUir  tpar ; 
and  is  composed  of  thin  lamina  collected 
into  large  prismatic  concretions. 

SCALLOP,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
shell-fish  called  pecten.    Tne  shell  is  bi- 
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valvular,    the   hinge   toothleM,   liaving  a 
small  ovated  hollow. 

SCAL'PEL,  in  surgery,  a  knife  used  in 
anatonucal  dissections  and  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

SCALFING  IPON.  or  8CALFEE,  an 
instrument  used  in  surgery  for  scraping 
foul  and  eanous  bones. 

SCAM'MONT,  in  natural  history,  a 
guni-resin,  obtained  from  a  plant  of  that 
name,  of  a  blackish  gray  colour,  a  strong 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  very  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a  strong  and  efficacious  purga- 
tive. The  best  scammony  comes  from  Alep- 
po in  light  spungy  masses,  easily  friable. 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM,  in  law,  a 
defamatory  speech  or  writing  made  or  pub- 
lished to  the  iigury  of  a  person  of  digmty. 

SCAN'NING.  .in  Latm  poetry,  the  exa- 
mining  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet,  to  see 
whether  the  quantities  be  duly  observed; 
or.  according  to  modem  usage,  to  recite  or 
measure  verse  by  distinguishing  the  £eet  in 
pronunciation. 

SCAPE,  in  botany,  a  stem  bearing  the 
fructification  without  leaves,  as  in  the  nar- 
cissus and  hyacinth. 

SCA'PE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  a 
goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  putting  them  on  the  head  of 
the  goat ;  after  which  the  goat  was  turned 
loose  into  the  wilderness.— -Levit.  xvi. 

SCA'PEMBNT,  in  clock-work,  the  man- 
ner of  communicating  the  impulse  of  the 
wl^eels  to  the  pendulum.  Common  scape- 
ments  consist  of  the  swing  wheel  and  pallets 
only ;  but  modem  improvements  have  added 
other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  friction. 

SCAFOLITE,  a  mineral  whicli  com- 
monly occurs  in  four  or  eight-sided  prisms, 
terminated  bv  four-sided  pyramids.  It  is 
the  radiated,  foliated,  and  compact  scapolite 
of  Jameson ;  but  from  the  variety  of  aspects 
under  which  it  has  appeared,  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  as  affording  the  foundation 
of  several  new  species. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  shoulder- 
blade  ;  a  bone  which  approaches  uearlv  to 
a  triangular  figure,  and  is  fixed,  not  unlike 
a  buckler,  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from 
the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The 
uses  of  the  scapula  are  to  sustain  the  arms, 
and  join  them  to  the  body,  to  serve  for  the 
insertion  of  several  muscles,  and  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
parts  contained  within  the  thorax. 

SCAFULAR,  in  oroitholo^,  the  ns 
given  to  a  feather  which  springs  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  and  lies  along  the 
side  of  the  back. 

SCArULABT,  a  part  of  the  habit  of 
certain  religious  orders  in  the  Fomish 
church,  consisting  of  two  narrow  slips  of 
cloth  worn  over  the  gown,  covering  the 
back  and  breast,  and  extending  to  the  feet. 

SCARABiB'US,  in  entomology,  the 
beetle,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cole- 
opUra,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred 


spemes.    lu  this  country,  the   Settntb^tuM 
in«2oloM<Aa,  or  cock -chafer,  is  very  common. 
The  larva  inhabits    ploughed   lands,  and 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  com ;  suad  the  com-  ' 
plete  insect  makes  its  appearance  during  ' 
the  middle  or  the  decline  of  summer.   This 
insect  sometimes  appears  in   such  prodi-  \ 
gious  numbers,  as  almost  to  strip  the  tree*  , 
of  their  foliage,  and  to  produce  noischiefs  | 
nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  locust  > 
tribe.    A  species  of  great  beautj  is  the  i 
Rcarabmua  auratus,  or  golden  beetle,  about  I 
the  site  of  the  common  or  black  nrden 
beetle ;  the  colour  is  most  brilliant,  highly 
varnished,  and  of  a  golden  green. 

SCARF-SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  first  and 
outermost  of  the  three  lamina  of  which  the 
skin  is  composed,  and  which  is  full  of  pores.  I 

SCARIFICATION,  in  surgery,  the  ope-  | 
ration  of  making  several  incisions  in  Uie  i 
skin  with  a  lancet  or  a  capping  inatra-  i 
ment.  , 

SCARLATI'NA,  in  medicine,  the  scarlet 
fever,  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  Py- 
rexia, and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen, 
characterized  by  contagious  syooclia.  and  a 
scarlet  eraption  appearing  on  the  skin  in 
patches,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis-  , 
ease,  assumes  one  universal  redness,  per-  ' 
vading  the  face,  body,  and  limbs.  I 

SCAR'LET-OAK,  in  botany,  the  Querema  ' 
eoecifera,  or  kermes  oak,  producing  small  j 
glandular  excrescences,    called  kerwua  or 
tearlet-grain.   It  is  used  for  dyeing  scarlet,  i  1 1 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  the  interior  talus  \  ^ 
or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place  at  the  t 

foot  of  the  rampart. In  heraldry,  the  , 

scarf  which  military  commanders  wear  for  I 
ornament.  ' 

SCENE,  in  the  drama,  has  four  signifi-  j 
cations :  in  its  primitive  on^  it  denotes  a 
theatre,  the  word  meaning  a  tent  or  booth ; 
in  its  second,  a  decoration  of  a  theatre,  as 
the  painting  exhibited  between  the  acts;  | 
in  its  third  sense,  a  scene  is  the  place  in  j  S  1 
which  Ute  action  is  performed,  as  in  a  room  ;  ■  ' 
or  in  a  garden ;  and  in  its  fourth,  it  means  '  f  ' 
that  portion  of  a  drama  which  belongs  to 
the  same  person  or  persons,  in  one  place. 

SCE'NERT,  the  appearance  of  the  vr.ri- 
ous  objects  presented  to  our  view;  as,  the 
tcenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond  is  diversified  and  pleasing;  or, 
the  landscape  scenery  presented  to  the  view 
from  the  Malvera  hills  is  picturesque  and 

varied. The  paintings  representing  the 

scenery  of  a  play' 

SCENOG'RAPHT,in  perapeetive,  stands 
opposed  to  ichnography  and  orthography. 
leknoffrapky  is  the  ground-plan ;  orthogro' 
phjf,  the  elevation  or  a  flat  view  of  a  front 
of  an  object ;  and  teenograp^,  is  the  per- 
spective view,  which  tiJces  several  sides, 
and  rei>resents  everything  in  its  apparent 
proportions. 

SCEPTICISM,  also  called  P^rrkonum 
(from  its  founder.  Pyrrho.  who  lived  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  the  doctrine  of  a 
sect  of  philosophen,  who  maintained  that 
no  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
senses,  and  who  therefore  doubted  of  every 
thing. In  theology,  tctptieitm  is  a  de- 
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niid  of  the  divine  ori^n  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
truth  of  God.     [See  Philosofbt.] 

SCEPTRE,  a  short  staff,  the  emblem  of 
sovereign  power.  It  is  an  ensign  of  royalty 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown.  It 
was  at  flrst  an  unomamented  staff,  or  baton, 
but  afterwards  became  covered  with  oma* 
ments  in  ivory,  g^ld,  fte.  At  the  present 
time  the  sceptre  and  ball  form  tne  two 
sioBt  important  emblems  of  royal  and  im- 
perial  power. 

SCHEirULE,  in  law,  a  scvoU  of  paper 
or  parchment  appended  to  a  will  or  any 
other  deed.  Also  an  inventory  of  goods,  &c. 

SCHE'LIUM,  or  SCHEE'LIN.  in  mine* 
ralogy,  names  by  which  tunffaten  ia  some- 
times called.  It  is  a  hard  brittle  metal  of 
a  grayish  white  colour^  and  brilliant. 

SCHENE,  in  antiquity,  an  Egyptian  mea- 
sure  of  length,  equal  to  sixty  stadia,  or 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half. 

SCHERO'MA,  in  medicine,  a  dryness  of 
the  eye  fh>m  the  want  of  the  lachrymal 
fluid. 

SCHE'818,  in  medicine,  an  appellation 
designating  the  general  state  or  disposition 

of  the  body  or  mind. In  rhetoric,  a  figure 

of  speech  whereby  a  certain  affection  or  in- 
clination of  the  adversary  is  feigned  on  pur- 
pose to  be  answered. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR,  a  mineral  contain- 
ing  two  sub- species,  bronzite  and  common 
•chiller-spar.  It  fretiuently  occurs  iuter- 
mingled  with  serpentine,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  hij^h  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  hard, 
and  forms  a  porcelain-like  mass. 

SCHISM,  in  a  theological  sense,  a  divi- 
sion or  separation  in  a  church  or  denomina* 
tion  of  Christians ;  or  breach  of  unity  among 
people  of  the  same  religions  persuasion. 
Hence,  one  who  separates  from  an  esta- 
blished church  or  religious  faith  is  termed 

a   tehUmatie. In    scrinture,   the   word 

tekint  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of  charity, 
rather  than  a  difference  of  doctrine. 

SCHIST,  or  SHISTU8,  a  name  ipven  to 
diffieTent  kinds  of  stones,  but  particularly 
those  of  the  argillaceous  kind. 

SCHOLASTICS,  a  class  of  philosophers 
or  tehoolmen,  who  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of  philosophy, 
which  consisted  in  applving  the  ancient  di- 
alectics to  theology,  ana  intimately  uniting 
both.  On  account  of  the  excessive  subtihy 
which  prevailed  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  expression  teholattie  has  been 
used  for  the  extreme  of  nbtilty.  After  the 
Reformation  and  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
system  gradually  declined,  till  it  gave  place 
to  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  lord  Ba- 
con and  the  great  men  who  have  followed 
in  his  track  and  carried  out  his  principles. 

S  C  H  O'L  I  A,  notes  or  annotations  en 
an  ancient  author.^— >ScAoIia«f,  one  who 
writes  teholia,  for  the  purpose  of  illas- 
tratinz  ancient  authors. 

SCHOOL,  a  house  or  place  of  rendezvous 
for  pupils  or  students  to  receive  instruction 
in  vanous  arts  and  branches  of  ttsefiil  and 
necessary  knowledge.  In  modem  usage, 
the  word  school  comprehends  every  place  of 


education,  whether  a  college,  an  academy, 
a  primarv  school,  or  a  school  for  learning 
any  single  art  or  accomplishment.  "The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  science, 
and  in  the  whole  condition  of  modern  na- 
tions, who  are  -no  longer  dependent,  like 
those  of  the  middle  i^es,  for  their  means  of 
intellectual  culture,  on  the  remains  of  an- 
cient civilization,  necessarily  make  the  cha- 
racter of  school  instruction  very  different 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  the  whole 
intellectual  wealth  of  Europe  was  contained 
in  two  languages ;  and  though  these  noble 
idioms  will  always  retain  a  high  place  in  a 
complete  system  of  education,  yet  their  im- 
portance is  comparatively  less,  while  that 
of  the  natural  saences.  history,  geography, 
politics,  &c.  has  verjr  much  increasra.  All 
this  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  schools, 
and  will  have  a  still  gpreater.  The  import- 
ance of  education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in 
strong  relief  by  the  general  conviction,  en- 
tertained in  f^  countries  that  the  general 
diifusion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  true 
security  for  well-TegnTated  liberty,  which 
must  rest  on  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due 
from  man  to  man ;  and  few  results  can  be 
attained  by  the  student  of  history  and  of 
mankind  more  delightful  than  this  of  the 
essential  connexion  of  light  and  liberty;  not 
that  great  learning  necessarily  leads  to  li- 
berty; history  affords  many  instances  which 
disprove  this ;  but  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  Knowledge  always  tenos  to  promote  a 
pfeneral  sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and 
just,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of 
securing  it.**  For  the  foregoing  remarks, 
which  are  not  less  forcible  than  apparent, 
we  are  indebted  to  Blackie's  edition  of  the 

Conversations  Lexicon. SrAool,  among 

painters,  the  style  and  manner  of  painting 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  art  at  any 
particular  period,  as  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English  schools.—— 
School,  in  philosophy,  a  system  of  doctrine 
as  delivered  by  particular  teachers,  as  the 
Platonic  school,  the  school  nf  Aristotle,  &c. 

^Also,  the  seminaries  for  teaching  logic, 

metaphysics,  and  theology,  which  were 
fbrmed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were 
characterized  by  academical  disputations 
and  subtilties  of  reasoning.  Hence  school 
divinity  is  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
theology  which  discusses  nice  points,  and 
proves  everything  by  argument. 

SCHOON'ER,  a  vessel  with  two  masts, 
whose  main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  suspended 
by  gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  main-sail,  and  are 
stretched  below  by  booms. 

SCIAG'KAPHT,  in  architecture,  a  profile 
or  section  of  a  building  to  exhibit  its  inte- 
rior structure. In  astronomy,  the  art  of 

finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
shadows  of  objects,  caused  by  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars. 

SCIATIC  Artery,  in  anatomy,  a  branch 

of  the  internal  iliac. Sciatic  "Serve,  a 

branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbar  and 

saceal  nerves. Sciatic    Vein,   the    vein 

which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in 
the  thigh. 
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SCI'ENCE.  the  regular  devdopmeot  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  perfects  ge- 
uius,  and  moderates  those  ebulhtions  of  tne 
fancy  which  are  apt  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  reason.  The  difference  between  science 
and  art  is,  that  the  first  is  speculative,  and 
the  second  mechanical.  Science  plans,  and 
art  performs;  for  instance,  the  theory  of 
music  is  a  teitnet;  the  praetiet  of  it  an  art. 
Science  gives  daU;  philosophy  draws  con- 
clusions.  Pwe  science,  as  the  matkema- 

tie;  is  built  on  self-evident  truths;  but  the 
term  science  is  also  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects founded  on  generally  acknowledged 
truths,  as  nutapkytiet:  or  on  experiment 
and  observation,  as  ckemUtry  and  natural 
philotopky  i  or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  as  the  science 

otaarieiMurt. ^The  chief  object  of  science 

is  the  discovenr  of  truth,  and  of  art  the  de- 
velopment of  beauty.  In  the  former  we 
truit  to  reason,  and  in  the  latter  to  imagi- 
nation.   But  judgment  and  fancy  are  of 


less  obviously,  it  is,  in  fact,  aa  much  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  pleasures  to  which  it 
ministers,  aa  those  aru  that  we  regard  as 
entirely  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  agree- 
able emotions. 

SCIL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Hetandria,  order  1  Monoaynia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  bulbous,  and  con- 
sist of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Squill. 

SCI'ON,  or  Cl'ON,  a  graft  or  young  shoot 
of  a  tree. 

8CIOPTICS,  the  science  of  exhibiting 
images  of  external  objects  received  through 
a  double  convex  glass  into  a  darkened  room. 

Seioptie,  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood 

with  a  hole  in  wnich  is  plsced  a  lens,  so 
eonstructed  that  it  may  be  turned  round 
every  way,  and  used  in  making  experiments 
with  the  camera  obseora. 

SCI'RB  FA'CIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
summoning  a  person  to  show  cause  to  the 
court  why  something  should  not  be  done ; 
as,  to  require  sureties  to  show  cause  why 
the  plaintiff  should  not  have  execution 
■gainst  them  for  debt  and  damages,  or  to 


require  a  third  person  to  show  cause  why 
goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not 
be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  execution,  &c. 

SCITAMIN'E^  the  eighth  Liniuean 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  turmeric, 
ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  aromatica. 

SCIU'RUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Gliret.  The 
species  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of 
squirrel. 

SCLAVCKNIAN,  or  SCLAVON'IC.  pcr- 
taiuing  to  the  Sclavi,  or  their  lang^uage — 
a  people  that  anciently  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  denote  the  lan- 
guage which  is  now  spoken  in  Poland, 
Hnngsry,  Bohemia,  &e. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye :  it  ia  hard, 
opaque,  and  extended  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve;  its  anterior  part,  which  is 
transparent,  is  called  the  cornea. Medi- 
cines which  harden  and  consolidate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  are  termed 
telerotiet. 

SCCXLEX,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  ani- 
mals, class  Ferwut,  order  Ia<e«<«iia,  having 
the  bodv  gelatinous  and  variously  «»»iipf>d  ; 
the  head  prehensile  and  retractile. 

SCO'LOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genua  of 
birds  of  the  order  Grallm.  Tne  species  in- 
clude the  woodcock,  snipe,  curlew,  &c. 

SCOLOPEN'DRA,  in  entomolon,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Aptera,  destitute 
of  wings,  but  having  as  many  feet  on  each 
side  as  there  are  segments  in  the  body. 

SCOM'BBB,  in  ichthyology,  the  mack- 
erel [which  see]. 

SCORE,  in  mude,  the  original  draught 
of  the  whole  composition,  wherein  the  se- 
veral parts  are  distinctly  scored  and  marked. 

SCO'BIA,  in  metallurgy,  the  droas  or 
recrements  of  metals  in  fusion ;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  that  ritreous  mass  which 
is  produced  in  melting  metals  and  ores, 
and  which  when  cold  is  brittle,  and  not 
dissoluble  in  water.  Hence,  teorioeeouM, 
pertaining  to  dross;  and  te^ijleatwn,  the 
operation  of  reducing  a  body  into  scoria. 

SCORP^NA,  in  ichthyolonr.  a  genua  of 
fishes  of  the  thoracic  order.  They  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean  in  shoals,  hide  them- 


wi  Ma 

in  nd 
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rose  a  third  oeam,  called  the  ttphu,  ao 
disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down  at 
pleasure.    On  the  top  of  tnis  were  fastened 

uon  hooks. Scorpio  was  the  name  also 

of  a  sort  of  aoource,  which  was  Airnished 
with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  body  of 
the  sufferer. 

SCOB'PION,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  wing- 
less insects,  containing  seveid  species.  The 
tail  of  the  »eorpton  is  long  and  slender,  end- 
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ing  in  a  pointed  weai>on  or  sting,  and  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  firm  and  . 
somewhat  hard  skin :  it  haa  eight  eyes, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  and  two  on 
the  back,  ei^ht  feet,  and  two  claws  in  front. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length ;  but 
in  tropical  climates  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  a  root,  and  in  shape  much  resembles  a 
lobster.  The  sting  of  the  larger  kinds  is 
ranch  dreaded,  and  is  sometimes  fatal  to  ' 
life.— -fTofer-tcorpton,  an  aquatic  insect  of 
the  cenas  ArQ>a.  '  I 

SCOT,  in  law,  a  customary  contribution 
lidd  upon  all  subjects  according  to  their 
abilitr.      Whoever  were  assessed  to  any  j 
contribution,  though  not  by  equal  portions,  I 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

SCCyriSTS,  a  sect  of  school-divines  and  | 
philosophers,  thus  called  from  t  heir  founder,  ' 
J.  Duns  Scotns,  a  cordelier,  who  maintained 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin,  or 
that  she  was  born  without  original  sin,  in 
opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomists. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
poM'ers,  consisting  of  a  spiral  thread  or 
groove  cut  round  a  cylinder :  when  the  I 
thread  is  on  the  outside  it  is  a  male  or  con-  j 
vex  screw;  hut  when  it  is  cut  along  the  , 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  it  is  a  female 

screw,  otherwise  called  a  nut. Arekime-  I 

dmf  Screw,  in  hydraulics,  a  kind  of  spiral 
pump  for  raising  water,  so  called  from  its 

inventor  Archimedes. ^The  Archimedean 

tcrew  has  lately  been  introduced  in  steam 
navigation,  in  order  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  paddle  boxes  at 
the  sides  of  tlie  vessels,  and  from  the  sue-  , 
cess  of  tlie  experiment  there  is  reason  to 
expect  its  general  adoption.  ! 

SCRIBE,  a  principal  officer  in  the  Jewish 
I  law,  whose  business  was  to  write  and  intcr- 
i  pret  scripture.  Originally  they  had  their  < 
I  name  from  their  employment,  which  was  ! 
I  transcribing  the  law,  and  multiplying  co- 
pies of  it ;  but  in  time  they  exalted  them- 
selves into  public  ministers  and  expositors 
I  of  it. 

SCRIPTURE,  or  the  Holt  ScaiPTnaxs, 
'  an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Instead  of  en-  ' 
'  tering  into  a  history  of  the  various  books  ' 
I  which  form  the  sacred  volume  (brief  no- 
tices of  such  being  given  under  their  re- 
,  spective  titles),  we  shall  qnote  a  few  sen- 
,  tences  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  t—"  The  great 
;  bulk  of  Christians,"  he  observes,  "  have  no 
I  access  to  the  Bible  in  its  original   lan- 
I  guagcB ;  but  they  have  access  to  the  com- 
I  mon  translation,  and  they  may  be  satisfied, 
,  by  the  imncurreut  testimony  of  the  learned 
I  among  the  ditTercnt  sectaries  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  translation  is  a  good  one.  We 
do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics  and 
translators ;  we  press  it  upon  all.    We  call 
upon  them  not  to  form  their  divinitv  by 
independent  thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by 
I  obedient  reading,    to  take  the  words  as 
they  stuid,  and  submit  to  the  plain  English 


of  the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them.  It 
is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  original.  Now  that  this 
faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is 
our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  lake 
a  fair  and  a  faithful  impression  of  it.  It  is 
our  part  to  purify  our  understanding  of  all 
its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring 
a  free  and  unoccupied  mind  to  the  exercitie. 
It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy 
of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty 
independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  has 
reached  the  manhood  of  his  understanding. 
We  must  bring  with  ns  the  docility  of  a 
child,  if  we  want  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  must  not  be  a  partial,  but  an 
entire  and  unexcepted  obeoience.  There 
must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  en- 
tire, no  darkening  of  that  which  is  lumi- 
nous, no  softening  down  of  that  which  is 
authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will 
allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to  be 
the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  clums  a  total 
ascendancy  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
•tandiu^s  of  men.  It  will  enter  into  no 
composition  with  us  or  our  principles.  It 
challenges  the  whole  mind  as  ks  due,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  fbr  the 
high  authority  of  its  sanctions.  *  *  *  We 
do  all  homage  to  modern  science,  nor  do 
we  dispute  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions. 
But  we  maintain  that,  however  brilliant  its 
career  in  those  tracts  of  philosophy  wlia>e 
it  has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct 
it,  the  philcaophy  of  all  that  lies  without 
the  field  of  observation  is  as  obscure  uid 
inaccessible  as  ever.  We  maintun  that,  to 
pass  fh>m  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an 
unauthorised  speculation  upon  the  che- 
mistry of  its  materials,  is  a  presumption 
disowned  by  philosophy.  We  ought  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  still  more  glaring  trans- 
gression of  all  her  maxims,  to  pass  from 
the  brightest  discovery  in  her  catalogue,  to 
the  wavs  of  that  mysterious  Being  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whose  mind  is  capa- 
cious as  infinity.  The  splendour  and  the 
magnitude  of  what  we  do  know  can  never 
authorize  us  to  pronounce  upon  what  we 
do  not  know ;  nnr  can  we  coneeive  a  trans- 
ition more  violent,  or  more  nnwiwrantable, 
than  to  pass  from  the  truths  of  natural 
science  to  a  speculation  on  the  details  of 
God's  administration,  or  the  economy  of 
his  moral  government.  Instead  of  theo- 
rising upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  cUviue  light  which  irradiates  the 
throne  of  God,  and  exists  at  so  immeasur- 
able a  distance  from  our  faculties,  let  us 
pmnt  our  eyes  to  that  emanation  which 
has  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
mind,  let  ua  go  to  that  volume  which 
lighted  upon  our  world  nearly  2000  years 
ago,  and  which  bears  the  most  authentic 
evidence  that  it  is  the  depository  of  part  of 
these  counsels.  Let  us  apply  the  proper 
instrument  to  this  examination.  Let  us 
never  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  specula- 
tion or  faucv.  It  is  a  pure  work  of  gram- 
matical analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  ques- 
tion of  language.    The  commentator  who 
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opens  thifl  book  with  the  one  hand,  and 
canieB  Am  tftttm  in  the  other,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  admit  of  no  other  in- 
Btnunent  than  the  Tocabnlary  and  the 
lexicon.  The  man  whom  we  look  to  is  the 
Scripture  oritic,  who  can  appeal  to  his 
authorities  for  the  import  and  siniiflcancy 
of  phrases,  kdX  whatever  be  the  strict 
result  of  his  ^tient  and  profound  philo- 
loKf.  we  subnut  to  it.  We  call  upon  every 
enhf  htened  disciple  of  lord  Bacon  to  ap- 
prove the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  same  habits  of  philo- 
sophising to  which  science  is  indebted  for 
all  her  uevation  in  these  latter  days,  will 
lead  us  to  east  down  all  our  lofty  iinag^na- 
tions,  and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

SCBOPHIJLA,  in  medicine,  a  disease 
indicated  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the 
conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particnlariT  in  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ulcers. 

SCRUTINT,  in  law,  an  examination  of 
suffirages  or  votes  at  an  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
good  or  not.^— In  the  primitive  church, 
an  examination  of  catechumens  who  were 
to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 

SCULFTURE,  the  art  of  giving  form 
and  expression,  by  means  of  the  chisel  and 
other  miplements,  to  masses  of  stone  or 
other  hard  substances,  so  as  to  represent 
figures  of  every  description,  animate  and 
inanimate.  <It  is  generally  thought  that 
sculpture  had  its  origin  from  idolatry,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  before  the 
people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven 
the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  But  to  form 
conclusions  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  evidence,  by  analogies 
which  are  sometimes  accidental,  and  often 
fanciful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which,  at 
best,  must  ever  be  liable  to  suspicion.  In 
whatever  country  the  earliest  attempts  were 
made,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who 
adopted  a  certain  style  of  art.  Their  works 
were  gloomy  and  grave,  but  still  they  were 
fill)  of  deep  sentiment,  and  connected,  as 
would  appear  b^  the  hieroglyphics  wluch 
covered  them,  with  poetry  and  nistory,  and 
by  the  mummies,  vnth  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality. Interesting  as  the  subject  would 
doubtless  prove,  it  is  far  beyond  our  limited 
means  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  beauti- 
ful art  through  all  its  stages  in  the  classic 
days  of  Greece,  till  its  decline  in  Rome, 
where,  though  all  the  treasures  of  the  Gre- 
cian sculptors  had  been  carried  to  deck  the 
Roman  capital,  the  art  never  became  na- 
turalised. During  the  long  and  gloomy 
interval  of  barbarism  that  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  imperial  Rome,  sculpture,  with 
the  sister  arts,  lay  dormant  and  forgotten. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  Bubnarotti,  and  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  some  of  his  distin- 
guished successom,  seconded  by  the  patron- 
age>of  the  illustrious  house  of^  MecQci,  the 
of  antiquity  were  collected,  and 


modem  art  nobl;^  tried  to  rival  the  graee 
and  sublimity  wmch  existed  in  the  angieBt 
models.  Though  till  within  the  last  oeittnry 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  aBritiah  aehool 
of  sculpture  existed,  yet  the  talent  that  has 
been  successfhlly  cidled  into  action  has 
produced  many  works  of  sterling  merit ;  and 
had  we  no  other  names  to  boast  of  than 
those  of  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Bailr,  and 
Westmacott,  these  alone  would  be  aoMeient 
to  redeem  the  national  character  in  this 
department  of  art.  The  senlptcw^a  art,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  is  limi*^  ia 
comparison  of  others,  but  it  has  its  Tariety 
and  intricacy  vrithin  its  proper  boonda. 
Its  essence  is  correctness:  and  when  to 
correct  and  perfect  form  is  added  the  oma- 
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prevent  tne  water  trom  entering. 

SCUR'VY  {teorbutui),  in  meditane,  a 
disease  characterised  by  great  debility,  a 
pale  bloated  fiace,  livid  spots  on  the  lurnds 
and  feet,  weakness  in  the  legs,  offensive 
breath,  &c.  The  scurvy  is  a  diseaae  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in  eold 
climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  rery  gaat- 
rally  arises  firom  eating  too  much  salt  pro- 
visions. It  has  been  found,  that  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  much  more  ia  to  be 
done  by  regimen  than  medicines,  and  that 
those  artides  are  especially  usefU.  which 
contain  a  native  add,  as  orangea,  lemott^ 
&e. 

SCUR'VY-GRASS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  CockUaria.  It  grows  on  rocks 
near  the  sea,  has  an  aerid,  bitter  taste,  and, 
when  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  is  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

8CUTAOE,  in  English  history,  a  tax  or 
contribution  leried  upon  those  who  held 
lands  byknight-serrice. 

SCUTTLE,  a  small  hatchway  or  opening 
in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  large  cnoa^  to 
admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ; 
also  a  similar  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ahip,  and 
through  the  covering  of  her  hatchway^  Ae. 

SCUTUM,  in  antiouity,  a  sort  of  bnokler 
of  both  an  oblong  ana  an  oval  form. 

SCTL'LA,  a  rock  in  the  sea  between 
Sidly  and  Italy,  which  was  very  fonaidable 
to  the  mariners  among  the  andents.  It 
was  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  CI 

SCTTHB,  an  instrument  fbr  n  It 

consists  of  a  thin  sted  blade  a  at 

right  angles  to  a  handle  of  six  or  ^t 

long.    For  cutting  com  there  is  tly 

the  addition  of  what  is  called  a  e.,.,.m>, 

SEA,  in  geography,  is  sometimoB  used  for 
the  ocean,  or  that  vast  ttaet  ot  water-  m> 
compassing  the  whole  globe;  but,  mote 
properly,  for  a  particular  part  or  divuion  of 
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th«  ocean;  as  ibe  Irish  Sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
or  the  Black  Sea,  aad  the  Baltic    [See 

OCKAH.} 

8£'A>C  ALF,  in  soology,  the  common  seal, 
a  specie*  of  Phoea. 

SEA-GULL,  in  ornithology,  a  apedei  of 
gull,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  Larus. 

BE'A-HABE,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Lapfyna,  whose  body  is  covered  with 
membrane*  reflected;  it  has  a  lateral  pore 
on  the  right  side,  and  four  feelers  resem- 
bling^ ears.  The  body  is  nearly  oval,  soft, 
gelatinous,  and  punctated.  Its  juice  is  poi- 
sonous, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  fetid. 

8BA.HE06BH0G,  in  conchology,  a  sea- 
shell,  being  a  species  of  Echinus ;  so  called 
from  its  pnckles,  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  hedgpehog  or  urchin. 

SB'A-HOLLY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Erinffyum. 

SE'A-HOBSE,  in  loology,  the  Morse,  a 
apecies  of  Walrus.  Also,  a  lund  of  needle- 
fish, fimr  or  five  inches  long. 

SB'A-KAIL,  or  SB'A-CALE,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genua  Crambe.  The  whole 
plant  is  entirely  smooth  and  glaucous ;  the 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and  branch- 
ing, bearing  fieshy  leaves,  some  pinnatifid, 
and  others  sinuate,  undulate,  and  crisped. 
Its  introduction  into  gardens  as  a  culinary 
vegetable  is  but  of  recent  date;  but  it  is 
now  very  common  as  such  in  most  parts. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  deep  sandy  soil, 
and  blanched  either  by  nml,  ashes,  litter, 
or  by  covering  with  flower  pots.  No  plant 
is  so  easily  forced;  and,  unlike  asparagus, 
it  yields  produce  the  first  spring  after  nis- 
ing  from  seed. 

8BAL,  in  soology,  an  amphibious  animal 
of  the  genus  Pkoea,  inhabiting  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  many  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
Seals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower.  Their  hind  feet 
are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in 
the  same  direction  with  it,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  caudal  fin ;  the  fore  feet  are 
also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  fiimisbed 
each  with  five  claws.  There  are  nume- 
rous species,  as  the  Uonina,  sometimes  18 
feet  in  length,  and  the  jubatOf  sometimes 
36  feet  in  length,  with  a  mane  like  a  lion, 
both  called  Ma-Zioa/and  found  in  the  south- 
em  seas,  and  also  in  the  N.  Pacific ;  the 
urrinu,  or  sea  bear,  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  covered  with  long,  thick,  and  bristly 
hair,  found  in  the  N.  Pacific;  and  the  com- 
mon seal  (Pkoea  vitulinaj,  from  4  to  6  feet 
in  length,  found  generally  throughout  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  seas  and  bays  communi- 
cating with  it,  covered  with  short,  stiff, 
glossy  hair,  with  a  smooth  head  without 
external  ears,  and  with  the  fore  legs  deeply 
immersed  in  the  skin.  When  it  comes 
on  shore,  the  method  of  taking  it  is,  by 
knocking  it  dovim  with  a  long  dub.  This 
creature  is  gregarious ;  and  when  attacked, 
its  companions  come  to  its  assistance. 
Their  courage,  however,  only  enables  the 
fisherman  to  increase  his  booty.  The  seal 
not  only  furnishes  food  for  the  Es<^ui- 
maux's  table,  oil  for  his  lamp,  and  clothing 


for  his  person ;  but  even  the  bones  and 
skin  supply  materials  for  his  light  portable 
boats  and  his  summer  tents.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  brain  of  this  animal  is 
of  greater  proportionate  magnitude  than 
in  any  (quadruped ;  and  that  not  only  does 
it  exhibit  in  its  countenance  the  appearance 
of  sagacity,  but  its  intellisenee  is  in  reality 
far  greater  than  in  most  land  quadrupeds. 
Dr.  Harwood  observes,  that,  aware  of  its 
disposition  to  become  familiar,  and  it*  par- 
tiapation  in  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog, 
it  is  astonishing  that  mankind  have  not 
chosen  this  intellectual  and  finely-organised 
quadruped,  for  aquatic  senrices  scarcely  less 
important  than  some  of  those  in  which  the 
dog  is  employed  on  land. ^The  opera- 
tion of  taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins, 
is  called  $ealiuff;  and  a  voyage  made  for 
that  purpose  is  called  a  »*alinp-voyage. 

SEAL,  in  law,  the  impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax  which  is  put  to  any  deed  by 
way  of  ratification.  The  great  teal  is  the 
seal  used  for  the  united  kingdom  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  Ireland.  ; 
The  privjf  teal  is  that  which  the  king  uses  | 
to  such  granU,  &c.  a*  pass  the  great  seal,  i 
The  fbllowing  is  a  short  description  of  the  ' 
new  great  seal,  which  has  been  beautiflilly  l 
executed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyon,  chief  en- 
graver of  Her  Mi^esty's  Mint.— Obverse : 
An  equestrian  figure  of  Her  Majesty,  attend- 
ed by  a  page.  The  queen  is  supposed  to 
be  riding  in  state ;  over  a  riding  habit  she 
is  attired  in  a  large  robe  or  cloak,  and  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  in  her 
right  hand  she  carries  a  sceptre,  and  on  her 
head  is  placed  a  royal  tiara  or  diadem.  The 
attendant  page,  with  his  hat  in  hi*  hand, 
looks  up  to  the  queen,  whilst  gently  restrain- 
ing the  impatient  courser,  which  is  richly 
caparisoned  with  plumes  and  trappings. 
The  inscription,  "Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Bri- 
tanuiarum  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,"  is  en- 
graved in  Gothic  letters,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  words  are  filled  with  heraldic 
roses. — Reverse:  The  queen,  royally  robed 
and  crowned,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  the  oro,  is  seated 
upon  the.throne.  beneath  a  rich  Gothic  ca- 
nopy ;  at  the  sides  are  figures  of  Justice 
Bnd  Reliffion:  and  in  the  exergue  are  the 
royal  arms  and  crovm ;  the  whole  encirded 
by  a  wreath,  or  border  of  oak  and  rose*. 

Seal,  a  piece  of  metal  having  coats  of 

arms  or  some  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also  the  print  in  wax  made  by  the  seal. 

SE'A-LEMON,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
g^nus  Dorit,  baring  an  oval  body,  convex, 
marked  with  numerous  punctures,  and  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

SEAL'ING-WAX,  a  composition  of  gum 
lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  to 
which  some  pigment  is  added  to  give  it  the 
required  colour,  as  verraillion,  ivory  black, 
veriditer,  ftc.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made 
simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  span- 
gles into  the  melted  resin.  This  is  an  arti- 
cle that  is  much  adulterated. 

SE'A-LION,  in  toology,  the  Phoea  jubata, 
a  marine  animal  which  has  a  mane  like  a 
lion. 
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SE'AMAN,  an  individaal  engraged  in  na- 
vigathiB:  ships  or  other  vessels  upon  the  high 
soas.  Various  regulations  have  been  enact- 
ed  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  seamen, 
their  conduct,  and  the  payment  of  their 
wages ;  but  these  particulars  are  too  nurae- 
rons  for  insertion  here,  and  not  within  the 
■cope  of  this  work. 

I  P,  an  acquaintance  with 

th<  og  and  navigating  a  ship ; 

api  o  officers  and  the  nieii, 

an(  f  necessary  in  those  who 

ha'  er  their  command. 

i  ornithology,  a  species  of 

gn  rl  of  the  genus  Larva, 

I  C.     [See  Garfish.] 

I  in  zoology,  a  species  of 

ott<^r  •.iwi,  una  uind  feet,  resemhling  the 
seal.    It  feeds  on  shell-fish. 

SE'A-PIE.  or  SB'A-PTB,  in  ornitholosy. 
a  fowl  of  the  genus  Hitmatoptu,  and  order 
Orattmi  called  also  the oyster^a(cher,fh>m 
its  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  oysters  when 
open,  and  ttdcing  out  the  fish. 

SEA-SERPENT.  At  various  times  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public 
have  been  entertained  with  marvellous  sto- 
ries respecting  an  enormous  marine  animal 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  America,  of  a  size  and 
length  varying  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  assert  that  they  have  witnessed 
it,  some  declaring  it  100  feet  long,  while 
others  describe  it  as  being  nearly  as  many 
yards.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  re- 
gard to  the  protaborances  on  its  back,  its 
vertical  sinuosities,  and  its  serpent -shaped 
head.  As  there  is  no  absolute  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  any  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
marine  monster,  we  think  it  merely  neces- 
sary thus  to  notice  it ;  and  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  article  "  Kbakbh"  in 
this  volume. 

SEA-SICKNESS,  a  disorder  incident  to 
most  persons  on  their  first  going  to  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel. 
In  voyages,  sea-sickness,  though  it  con- 
tinues in  general  only  for  the  hrst  day  or 
twot  is  extremely  harassing  to  some  people 
at  intervals,  especially  on  any  increased 
motion  of  the  vessel.  The  ancient  writers 
recommend  acid  Aruits,  or  bread  and  vege- 
tables soaked  in  vinegar,  after  tlie  stomach 
has  been  cleansed  bv  vomiting,  but  not  be- 
fore. An  old  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  and 
a  very  common  one  among  sailors,  is  a 
draught  or  two  of  sea-water,  which  though 
disagreeable  enough,  at  s\tch  a  time  too, 
generallv  produces  the  desired  effect. 

SB'AbONS,  the  four  divisions  or  portions 
of  the  year,  namely.  Spring,  when  the  sun 
enters  Aries;  Summer,  when  he  enters 
Cancer;  Autumn,  when  he  enters  Libra; 
and  Winter,  when  he  enters  Capricorn.  The 
diversity  of  the  seasons  depends  upon  the 
obliane  poaition  of  the  Bun*s  path  through 
the  neavens,  whereby  this  luminary  rises 
to  differrnt  heights  above  the  horizon, 
makinip  the  day  sometimes  longer,  and 
sometimes  shorter  than  the  nights.  When 
the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  its  rays  fall 
most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  perpendi- 
cular, and  consequently  a  greater  number 


is  received  upon  a  given  spot;  their  action 
also,  at  the  same  time,  continues  the  long- 
est. These  circunistances  make  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
found  that  the  sun  does  not  rise  bo  hi^ 
in  summer,  nor  descend  bo  low  in  winter, 
at  the  present  time  as  it  did  formerly  ;  in 
other  words,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  half  the  difference  between  the 
sun's  greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes, 
is  growing  less  and  less  continually,  and 
the  seasons  are  thus  tending,  thoueh  alow- 
ly,  to  one  unvaried  spring.     [See  Pbbcbb- 

SION  OF  THB  EqUINOXBS.] 

SE'A -URCHIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua 
of  marine  animals,  the  Echinus  of  many 
species.  The  body  is  roundish,  covered 
with  a  bony  crust,  and  often  set  with  mov- 
alble  prickles.     [See  Ec kinds. J 

SE^A-WOLF,  in  ichthyology,  a  flah  of  the 
genus  Anarra\ea$,  so  named  from  its  fierce- 
ness and  ravenousness,  found  in  northern 
latitudes,  about  Greenland,  Iceland.  Nor- 
way, Scotland,  &c.  It  grows  to  the  lenicth 
of  four  or  six  feet,  and  feeds  principallv'on 
shell-fish.  *^     • 

SEBA'CEOUS  GLANDS,  in  anatomy, 
small  glands  seated  in  the  celltilar  mem- 
brane  under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the 
sebaceous  humour.  This  $ebaceonM  humomr 
is  a  suet-like  or  glutinous  matter,  which 
serves  to  defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft. 

SEBA''CIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  f6r 
that  which  pertains  to  or  is  obtained  from 
fat ;  as  tebaeie  acid,  which  is  an  acid  ob- 
tained firom  tallow. 

SEBES'TAN,  in  botany,  the  ABSTrian 
plum,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cordia^  a  species 
of  jujube. 

SE'CANT,  in  geometry,  a  line  that  ents 
another,  or  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
tecant  <^  a  circle  is  a  Une  drawn  from  the 
circumference  on  the  side,  to  a  noint  with- 
out the  circumference  on  another.-^— In 
trigonometry,  a  secant  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting 
the  circumference,  proceeds  tiU  it  meets 
with  a  tangent  to  the  same  circle. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  Ac 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  a 
degree,  or  of  an  hour ;  it  is  denoted  by  two 

small  accents,  thus  ("). In  mnsic,  an 

interval  of  a  conjoint  degree,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  any  sound  and  the  next 

nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. One 

who  attends  another  in  a  duel  to  aid  faim, 
and  see  that  all  the  proceedings  between 
the  parties  are  fair.— —Secoiul  term*,  in  al- 
gebra, those  where  the  unknown  quantity 
has  a  degree  of  power  less  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raised  to  the  highest. 

SECONDARY,  or  PLOETK  ROCKS, 
in  geology,  those  masses  of  stone  and  of- 
ganic  sunstances  which  are  situated  over 
or  above  the  primitive  or  transition  rocks, 
being  dissolved  and  deposited  in  strata, 
consisting  of  old  red  sand -stone,  floets 
lime-stone,  floets  gypsum,  variegated  sand- 
stone, shell  lime-stone,  rock  salt,  chalk  form- 
ation, floetz  trap  formation,  and  coal  form- 
ations. Thcyabonhd  with  organic  remains 
or  petrifactions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  me- 
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chanical  deposits  ftom  water. Second- 
ary circleM,  in  astrononiT,  are  circles  pass- 
ing through  the  poles  of  some  great  circle : 
thus  the  meridians  and  hour-circles  are 
secondaries  to  the  equinoctial.  There  are 
also  tecondarin  passing  throueh  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  bir  means  of  which  all  stars 

are  referred  to  tne  ecliptic. Secondary 

qualitiea,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  which 
are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as 
colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

SECOND  SIGHT,  a  saperstitious  notion, 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
which  certain  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  a  kind  of  supernatural  sight,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  future  or  distant  erents 
as  if  they  really  happened. 

8ECEETAKT,an  ofBcer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  write  letters  and  other  instruments,  for 
and  under  the  orders  and  authority  of  a  pub- 

lie  body  or  an  individuaL Secretary  qf 

State,  in  British  polity,  an  officer  of  the  crown 
who  transacts  and-  superintends  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  deparUnent  of  government. 
There  are  three  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  They  are  members  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  have  authority  to  commit  per- 
sons for  treason,  and  other  offSences  against 
the  state,  as  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
common  law,  or  as  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

SECRETION,  the  process  by  which  a 
gland,  or  set  of  vessels  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  system,  changes  a  fluid  of  one 
quality  into  a  fluid  of  another  quality.  The 
organs  of  secretion  in  the  animal  economy 
are  of  very  various  form  and  structure,  but 
the  most  general  are  those  denominated 

SECT,  a  collective  term  for  a  bodv  of 
persons  adhering  to  some  philosophical  or 
religious  system,  but  constituting  a  distinct 
party  by  holding  sentiments  diflwrent  from 
those  of  other  men.  Most  »ect*  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  particular  person,  who  taught 
and  propagated  some  peculiar  notions  in 
philosopny  or  religion,  and  who  is  conai- 
aered  to  have  been  its  founder. 

SECTA'RIAN,  one  of  a  party  in  religion 
which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  which  holds  tenets  differ- 
ent from  those  o^  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion in  a  kingdom  or  state. 

SECTILE,  a  term  for  a  mineral  that  is 
midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able, as  soapstone  and  plumbago. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  distinct 
part  or  portion  of  something  which  is  di- 
vided, or  the  dirision  itself.  Such  are  the 
subdivisions  of  a  chi^pter,  called  also  para- 
graphs and  articles. Section,  in  geome- 

tnr,  a  side  or  surface  of  %  body  w  figure  cut 
off  by  another ;  or  the  place  where  lines, 

planes,  &c.  cut  each  other. Section  ^ 

a  building,in  architecture,  is  the  same  with 
itivrttfile;  or  a  delineation  of  its  heighu 
and  depths  raised  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric 
was  cut  asunder  to  discover  its  inside. 

SEC  TOR,  in  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle 
comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the 
arch;  or  a  mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two 


radii  and  the  arch  of  a  circle. A  mathe- 
matical instrument  so  marked  with  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c.  a«  to 
fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind. 

SEC'ULAR,  something  that  is  temporal, 
in  which  sense  the  word  stands  opposed  to 
eccletiattical :  thus  we  say,  secular  power, 
secular  jurifidiction,  &c.  Among  catnolics, 
aeeular  is  more  peculiarly  used  ror  an  eccle- 
siastic who  lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not 
confined  to  a  monastery,  nor  bound  by  vows, 
or  subjected  to  the  particular  rules  of  any 
religious  community;  in  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  regular.  Thus  we  say, 
the  tecnlar  clergy,  and  the  regnlar  clergy. 
^— The  act  of  rendering  secular  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy,  is  called  eecnlaritatton. 

SECULAR  GAMES  (Udi  eecularee),  in 
antiquity,  solemn  games  held  amongthe 
Romans  once  in  an  age  or  century.  They 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  time  sacrifices  were  performed,  thea- 
trical shows  exhibited,  with  combats,  sports, 
&C.  in  the  circus.  The  first  who  had  them 
celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius  Publicola, 
the  first  consul  created  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  secular  games,  heralds  were  sent 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate  that 
every  one  might  come  and  see  those  solem- 
nities which  he  never  yet  had  seen,  nor 
would  ever  see  again. 

SECUN'DUM  ARTEM.  (Lat.)  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. In  medicine,  a 

term  frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to 
denote  that  the  recipe  must  be  made  up 

with  particular  care. Seeaiufiiin  luitiiraai, 

according  to  the  course  of  nature. 
SCUTOT      . 

of  gladiators   among  ,    

fought  against  the  reftarii.  The  teeutoret 
were  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  to 
keep  off  the  net  or  noose  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  they  also  wore  a  casque.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  such  gladiators  aa 
took  the  place  of  those  killed  in  the  com- 
bat, or  who  fought  the  conqueror. 

SEITATIVES,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  animal  energy  with- 
out destroying  life.  At  the  present  day  the 
sedative  influence  of  medicine  is  generally 
denied. 

8E  DEFENDEN'DO,  in  law,  a  plea 
nsed  for  one  who  is  charged  with  the  death 
of  another,  bv  alleging  that  he  was  under 
a  necessity  of  committing  the  act  in  his 
onm  defence. 

SEDGE  (care*),  an  extensive  genus  of 
grass-like  plants,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  grasses  by  having  the  stem  destitute 
of  joints.  The  roots  are  perennial  and 
fibrous,  the  leaves  hard  and  rough  on  the 
edge.  They  are  found  in  aA  soils,  but  the 
greater  proportion  grow  in  marshes;  and 
there  are  altogether  more  than  three  hun- 
dred known  species. 

SEDITION,  in  politics,  an  opposition  to 
the  laws,  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In 
general,  it  signifies  a  load  or  limited  opp*- 


SECTmyRES,  in  antiouity,  a  description 
"  jjjg  Romans,   who 
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ritlon  to  eitnl  authority;  a  oommotion  of 
less  extent  than  an  JMwreetioN,  and  cunse- 
qaently  less  than  rebellion, 

SED'LITZ,  or  SEIiyLITZ  WATEB,  a 
mineral  water  obtained  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  Bohemia.— The  waters  are 
■ohne  and  purnitive,  limpid, 'sparkling,  and 
of  a  hitter  and  salt  taste ;  heing  composed 
principalljr  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  mafnesia  and  lime. 

SEED,  in  botany,  the  germ  of  fUture 
plants,  generally  contained  in  the  fruit 
which  is  Its  appendage  and  support.  Every 
seed  consists  of  an  embryo  plant.  This 
embryo,  which  is  the  whole  Aitore  plant  in 
miniature,  is  called  the  germ  or  bud ;  and 
is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or  placenta, 
which  makes  its  inv(ducrum  or  cover.  The 
cotyledon  is  always  double;  and  in  the 
middle,  and  common  Centre  of  the  two,  is  a 
point  or  speck,  wliich  being  acted  on  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth,  begins 
to  protrude  its  radicle,  or  root,  downwards, 
and  ito  bud  upwards;  and  as  the  requisite 
heat  continues,  it  draws  nouiishmeat  by 
the  root,  and  so  continues  to  untold  itself 
and  iprow.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  con- 
stitute the  fruit  or  valuable  part  of  plauts, 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  esculent 
grain ;  sometimes  tbe  seeds  are  inclosed  iu 
the  fruit,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  Many 
kinds  of  seeds  wiu  continue  good  for  several 
years,  and  retain  their  vegetative  faculty ; 
whereas  others  will  not  grow  after  they  are 
one  year  old ;  this  diflRrarence  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  abonifding  more  or 
less  with  oil;  as  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
oH,  and  the  texture  of  their  outward  cover- 
ing. All  seeds  require  some  share  of  fresh 
air,  to  keep  the  germ  in  a  healthy  state ; 
and  where  the  air  is  absolutely  excluded, 
the  vegetative  quality  of  the  seeds  will  be 
soon  loat.  But  seeds  will  be  longest  of  all 
preaerved  in  the  earth,  provided  they  are 
buried,  so  deep  as  to  be  oeyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  showers ;  since  they 
have  been  found  to  lie  thus  buried  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as 
new  seeds.  How  the  vegetative  life  is  so 
long  preserved,  by  burving  them  so  deep  in 
the  ground,  is  ve^  dimcult  to  explain ;  but 
the  net  is  too  weU  established  to  admit  of 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Books  contain  an 
abundance  of  instances  of  plants  having 
suddenly  sprung  up  from  the  soil  obtained 
fhim  deep  excavations,  where  the  seeds 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for 
ages.  Professor  Henslow  says,  that  in  the 
fens  of  CambridKCshire,  after  the  surface 
has  been  drained  and  the  soil  ploughed, 
larffc  orops  of  white  and  black  mustanl  in- 
variably appear.  Millar  mentions  a  case  of 
Plontago  Psylium  having  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  an  ancient  ditch  which  was  emptied 
at  Chelsea,  although  the  plant  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  De 
Chandolle  says,  M.  Giranun  succeeded  in 
raising  kidney  beans  from  seeds  at  least  100 
years  old,  taken  out  of  the  herbarium  of 
Toomefort ;  and  raspbernr  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  found  in  an  ancient  cof- 
tinin  a  barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seeds. 


{roxa.  the  coins  and  other  relicta  met  with 
near  them,  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
IGUO  to  1700  years  old. 

SEEL'ING,  in  falconry,  the  running  of  a 
thread  through  the  eye- lids  of  a  hawk  when 
first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see  very  little, 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  the  better  endui« 
the  hood. 

SEG'MENT,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  a 
line  in  a  triangle  or  other  tigrure  cut  oiF  by 
a  perpendicular  let  fail  upon  it.  ■■■&y- 
M«nt  qf  a  circle,  a  part  cut  off  by  a  cbord,  or 
that  portion  comprehended  between  an  arc 
and  a  chord. 

8EGBEGATA  POLYGAMIA.  in  bo- 
tany,  the  tilth  order  of  the  class  Sjfnffeneaia; 
comprehending  those  flowers  the  several 
florets  of  which  are  included  wit^iin  a  com- 
mon calyx,  and  also  furnished  with  their 
proper  perianths. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  aroyal  right  or  prert>- 
gativeof  the  kingol  Eu^ciand,  by  wlucit  iht-y 
claim  an  allowance  of  gold  andsilver  brought 
in  the  mass  to  be  excUauged  for  coin. 

SEISMOM'ETER.  an  instrument  for 
Measuring  tbe  shock  of  earthqoakea  aod 
other  violent  concussions. 

SE'IZIN,  or  SE-ISIN,  in  Uw.  possession. 
Seizin  in /act,  or  deed^  is  actual  or  corporal 
possession ;  seizin  in  law,  is  when  some- 
thing  is  done  which  the  law  accounts  pos- 
session or  seizin,  as  enrolment ;  or  when 
lands  descend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not 
yet  entered  on  them.  In  this  case  the  law 
considers  the  heir  as  aeited  of  the  estate 
and  the  person  who  wrongfully  enters  on 
the  land  is  accounted  a  ditaeizor,  i 

SELE'NIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. 

SEL'ENITE,  in  mineralogy,  foliated  ox 
crystalized  sulphate  of  Ume.  There  are 
two  varieties,  massive  and  acienlar. 

SELE'NIUM,  an  elementary  mineral  ' 
substance,  extracted  from  the  pyrites  of  a 
copper  mine  at  Fahlun,  iu  Sweden.  It  is 
of  a  gray,  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  bril- 
liant metallic  instrci,  and  alijrhtly  translu- 
cent. 

SELENIU'RET,  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead  gray  colour,  with  a  granuhir  texture. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  seleniunt,  silver' 
and  copper.  ' 

SELENOG'&APHT,  a  delineation  of  the 
moon,  with  a  description  of  its  phenomena. 

SELEU'CIDiE,  a  term  in  chronolugy 
designating  a  particalar  nra.  Tlie  sra  uf 
the  SeleucidK,  or  the  Syro-MaccdonianKra, 
is  a  computation  of  time,  commencing  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Seleucidie,  a  rare 
of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Syria,  as  the 
Ptolemies  did  in  Egypt.  This  a^ra  we  And 
expressed  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  on  a  sreat  number  of  Greek  medals, 
struck  by  tbt>  cities  of  Syria,  &e.  The  IUb> 
bins  call  it  the  sera  of  contraota  :  and  the 
Arabs  the  era  of  the  two  horns.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  best  accounts,  the  first  vear  of 
this  aera  falls  itf  the  year  313  before  'Christ, 
being  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  after  1 
Alexander's  death. 

SELF  COMMAND',  that  steady 
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niir.ity  which  eoahles  a  man  in  every  situa- 
tioB  to  exert  his  reasoning  faeul^  with 
coolness,  and  to  do  what  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances require.  It  depends  mach  upon 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  body,  and 
much  upon  the  moral  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  and  he  who  from  his  early  yonth  haa 
been  accustomed  to  make  his  passions  sub- 
mit to  his  reason,  will,  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, be  more  capable  of  acting  with  a 
cool  and  steadv  resolution,  than  he  who 
has  tamely  yielded  to  or  dlowed  himself 
to  be  controlled  by  the  influence  of  his 
passions. 

SELP-KNOWL'EDGE,  a  diiBcult  but 
most  inipoitant  acquisition.  It  is  difficult, 
because  every  man  is  more  or  less  blinded 
by  some  fallacy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  disagreeable  to  investigate  our  errors, 
our  faults,  and  our  vices.  But  these  diffi- 
culties are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
theadvantagesof  self  knowledge.  By  know- 
ing the  extent  of  our  abilities,  we  shall  be 
reiitrained  fix)m  rashly  engaging  in  enter- 
prises beyond  our  ability ;  by  investigating 
our  opinions,  we  may  discover  those  which 
are  based  upon  fialse  principles;  and  hy 
examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  shall 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  what  habits  or  propensities  ought 
to  be  abandoned. 

SELF-LOVE,  an  instinctive  principle  in 
the  human  mind  which  impels  every  rational 
creature  to  preserve  bis  life,  and  promote 
his  own  happiness.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
founded with  selfishness,  but  their  springs 
of  action  and  their  results  are  very  different ; 
for  selfishness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
every  vice,  while  self-love  only  prompts  him 
who  is  actuated  by  it  to  procure  to  uimself 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happinehs 
during  his  whole  existence. 

SEL'LINO  OUT,  among  stockbrokers,  a 
transfer  of  one's  share  of  stock  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  distinciion  from  buy- 
ing in,  which  is  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
held  by  another. 

SELTZER  WATER,  in  medicine,  a  sa- 
line water,  slightly  alkaline,  and  highly 
acidulated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  used 
with  great  success  in  many  diseases. 

SEMEIOriCS.  or  SEMEIOL'OGT,  the 
doctrine  of  signs;  terms  used  in  medical 
science  to  denote  that  branch  which  teaches 
how  to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a 
human  body,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or 
disease. 

SEBTI,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  signify- 
ing half,  B*  temieirele,  half  a  circle,  ftc. 

8EMI-AMPLEX  ICANT.  in  botany,  em- 
bracinc  the  stem  half  way,  as  a  leaf. 

SEBrlBREVE,  in  mnsic,  the 


note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated.  It 
contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  which  are 
divided  either  into  four  crotchets,   eight 

Suavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  th^y-two 
emi-seroiqnavers. 

SEBTICOLON,  in  grammar  and  pnnetua- 
tion.  the  point  [.  1  the  mark  of  a  pause  to 
be  observed  in  reading,  of  less  duration  than 
the  colon,  double  the  duration  of  the  com- 
m««  or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.    It 


is  used  to  distinguish  the  conjunct  mem* 
bers  of  a  sentence. 

SEMI-CULUlfNAR,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  round  on  the  other :  a  term  of  botany, 
applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 

SEMIDIAM'El'ER,  in  geometry,  a  right 
line  drawn  Arom  the  centre  of  a  circle  or 
sphere  to  its  drcumference  or  periphery ;  a 
radius. 

8EMI-DIAPA'S0N,  in  musi^  a  defective 
octave,  or  an  octave  diminished  by  a  minor 
semitone. 

SEMI-DLATBS'SARON,  in  nusie,  an 
imnerfect  or  defective  fourth. 

SEMI-DITONB,  in  musie.  a  lesser  third, 
having  its  terms  as  6  to  6. 

SEM'I-FLORBT,  in  botany,  a  half  floret, 
which  ia  tnbulous  at  the  bennning^  like  a 
floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  tongue. 

SEMf-FLOSCULO'SilS,  in  botanv,  the 
name  of  a  subdivision  in  the  order  or  com' 
pound  flowers,  both  in  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial system  of  Linosens,  conmrehendinf 
such  as  are  made  up  wholly  of  totik  ligu- 
late  corollets. 

SEBfl-FLOSCULOUS,  in  botaay,  com- 
posed of  semi-floreta,  or  lignlate ;  as  a  msU- 
Jlo*eutou$  flower. 

SEM'I-METAL.  ametal  that  is  not  mal. 
leable^  as  bismuth,  arsenie,  nickel,  cobalt, 
sine,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  mo- 
lybdenum, and  uranite.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  ustudly  given  to  the  regulns  of  these 
substances. 

SEM'INABT,  in  gardening,  a seedpUt, 
or  plaee  (br  ndsing  plants,  and  keeping 
them  till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the 
garden  or  nursery.— —Any  place  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  voung  persons  are  instructed 
in  the  several  branches  of  learning. 

SEMINA'TION,  the  natural  manner  o( 
shedding  and  dispersing  the  seeds  of  plants, 
which  is  variously  elTeeted.  Some  lire  heavy 
enough  to  fall  directly  to  the  ground; 
others  are  Aurnished  with  a  pappus,  or 
down,  by  means  of  which  they  are  dis- 
persed by  the  wind ;  while  others  are  con- 
tained in  elastic  capsules,  which,  bursting 
open  vrith  considerable  force,  throw  out 
the  seeds. 

SEMI-ORDINATB,  in  conic  sections,  a 
Kne  drawn  at  ngnt  angles  to  and  bisected 
by  the  axis,  and  reaching  fVom  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other;  the  half  of  which 
is  property  the  semiordinate,  but  is  now 
called  the  ordinate. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS,  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  that  God  has  not  by  pre- 
destination dispensed  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  to  another;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men ;  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  is  offered  to  all 
men ;  that  man,  before  he  receives  grace,  is 
capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires ;  and  that 
man  being  bom  free,  is  capable  of  accepting 
grace,  or  of  resisting  iu  influences. 

SEMI-PRIMrGENOUS,  in  geology,  of 
a  middle  nature  between  substances  of  pri- 
mary and  sHxmdary  formation. 

8EMI-PROTOL1TE,  in  geologr,  a  spe- 
cies of  fosnl  of  a  middle  nature  between 
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SBMIQUAK'tlLE.  or  8BMI-QUAD'- 
BATE,  in  astronomy,  an  aqteet  of  the 
planets,  when  dktant  from  eack  other  the 
naif  of  a  qnadrant,  or  fiffty-five  degrees. 

SEM'IQUAYBB,  in  masie,  a  note  of  half  • 
the  doration  of  the  qoaver,  heing  the  aix- 
teenth  of  the  aemibrere. 

SBin-SBXTILB,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  the  twelfth  part  of  a  eirde,  or 
tlurly  denees. 

BBM'ITONB,  in  mnaie,  half  a  ton*,  being 
the  smallest  interval  adinitted  in  modem 
mosie.  The  tewUtonie  wab  consists  of 
twelve  degrees,  or  thirteen  notes  in  the 
octave. 

BEM'I-YOWBL.  in  grammar,  a  half 
vowel,  or  an  articnlation  which  is  aecom* 
panied  with  an  imperfect  sound ;  as,  el,  est, 
M,  which,  though  uttered  with  dose  (nrgans, 
do  not  wholly  interrupt  the  sounds. 

SEMPEBVl'VDM.  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem, a  genus  of  plants,  class  11  Dodecan- 
dria.  Older  6  J^Iypjriita.  The  species  con- 
sist of  hardy  perennials. 

SEN'ATE,  an  assembly  or  council  of  se- 
nators: that  is,  a  body  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  a  state;,  invested  with  a  share 
in  the  government.  The  senate  of  ancient 
Borne  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  cele- 
brated: it  appointed  judges,  cither  from 
among  the  senators  or  knight^  to  deter- 
mine processes ;  it  also  appointed  governors 
of  provinces,  and  dispowd  of  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth,  &c.  Tet  the  whide 
sovereign  power  did  not  reside  in  the  senate, 
since  it  could  not  elect  magistrates,  make 
laws,  or  decide  on  war  and  peace;  in  all 
whidi  cases  the  senate  was  obliged  to  con- 
suit  the  people.  One  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  senator  was  the  possession  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  80,000  sesterces,  about 

7000L ^In  the  United  States  of  America, 

senate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or  house 
of  legislature,  viz.  the  upper  house  of  con- 
gress; and  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
higher  and  least  numerous  branch  of  the 

legislature  is  called  the  senate. Senate- 

kmue,  a  building  in  which  the  senate 
meets,  or  a  place  of  public  council.—— 
Senate,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  is 
equivalent  to  the  convocation  at  Oxford, 
and  consists  of  all  masters  of  arts,  and  higher 
graduates,  being  masters  of  arts,  who  nave 
each  a  voice  in  every  public  measure,  in 
granting  degrees,  in  electing  members  of 
parliament,  a  chancellor,  &c. 

SENA'TUS  AUCTOR'ITAS,  a  vote  of  the 
Boman  senate,  drawn  up_  in  the  same  form 
as  a  decree,  but  without  its  force,  as  having 
been  prevented  from  passinac  into  a  decree 
by  some  of  the  tribunes  of  tne  people. 

SENA'TUS  CONSULTUM,  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  pronounced  on  some 
question  or  point  of  law;  which,  when 
passed,  made  a  part  of  the  law. 

SENECA  BOOT,  the  root  of  the  Poly- 
gala  tenega,  a  woody,  branching  root, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diamprer.  Its  mei^i- 
cinal  virtues  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
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stems, 

S^NE'CIO,  fak  the  Limueu  aystem.  a 
genus  of  plants  daaa  19  ^Vtvttsm,  otder 
3  fmlggaaaa  mtptrfima, 

SBN'ESCHAL,  aa  oficer  ia  tlie  hooasa 
of  princes  and  dignitaxiea.  who  has  tha 
snperintendenoe  of  feaata  and  puhlie  ace> 
monies.  In  some  instances,  the  seneschal 
is  an  oiBoer  who  has  the  dispenain^tif  j«s- 
tic^  aa  the  high  seneachal  of  Ecudaud.  he. 

SEN^A.  the  leaves  of  the  oSiimmnmm, 
vHueh  are  imported  here  fnaa.  Alexuriiia 
f(»  medicinal  use.  Tfaey  have  rMhcr  a  dia- 
agreeaUe  amdl,  aad  a  aab-aend.  bittexii^ 
nauseous  taste.  Q^iey  are  in  eooanoa  nae 
as  a  purgative;  and  are  given  aa  an  iala- 
ston,  tincture,  ot  made  into  an  elMdoarr. 

8BN0CULAB.  in  entomology^an  epithet 
fat  such  insects  as  have  six  eyea. 

SENSE,  the  ftundty  of  the  aool  hj  which 
it  pm-eeives  external  objecta  hj  neana  of 
impressions  made  on  certain  orgsaia  of  the  i 
body.    The   external  organs  td  aeaav  an  ' 
usualhr  daaaed  under  five  heads,  vis.  tUosa  ' 
of  dght,  hearing,  fcding;  amell,  and  taste  i 
The  nervea  and  the  brain  are  the  organa  <rf 
aeiMafiM.     If  the  external  organ  be  de^  j 
stroyed,  no  sensation  can    be  prodoccd : 
where  there  are  no  nervea  there  ia  no  scnsa- ' 
tion:  whoe  the  nervous  braoefaea  are  most 
numerous  there  is  most  sensation ;  if  the 
nerve  be  destroyed,  senaations  eannot  be 
produced  from   thoae  parte  to  which  the 
nerve  belongs,  which  are  Airtber  frtan  the 
brain  than  the  injured  parts.  Ail  the  Berves 
terminate  in  the  brain.    If  the  bndn  is 
compressed,  sensation  is  auspended  I  tfthe 
brain   ife   considerably  injured*   aenaatiGn 
ceases.    Sensations  are  the  radimeBta  aad  . 
dements  of  our  ideas,  that  ia,  of  all  our  ' 
thoughts  and  feelings.    In  the  eariieates-  ' 
erdse  of  the  sensitive  power,  aeaaati(»iM  are  t 
simple,  uncompoundea  with  the  >elie«    ef 
former  corresponding  senaations;  bat  the  I 
sensations  soon  become  perceptions;  that 
is,  they  instantaneoudy  reeal  ute  reliea  of 
other  corresponding  sensations.   The  accii> 
racy  and  extent  of  theperception  depends 
on  the  vividness  dnd  efficaciousnesa  of  the- 
compound  sensations,  and  the  nnmber  of 
them  recdved  from  the  same  or  aintQar 
objects  in  diflferent  situations,  and  through 
the  medium  of  different  senses.  The  objeet 
therefore  of  early  education  ahould  be  to 

invigorate  the  organs  of  sense. -Cematea 

tenae  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  or  a  short  process  of  iea> 
soning,  percdves  truth,  the  relation  of 
things,  cause  and  effect,  ftt-,  and  henoe 
enables  the  possessor  to  discern  whjtt  ia 
right  and  expedient,  and  adopt  the  best 

means  to  accomplish  bis  pivpose. Mormt 

aente  implies,  a  determination  of  the  mind 
to  be  pleased  with  those  affections,  actiona 
or  characters  of  rationd  agents,  which  are 
considered  good  and  eondudve  to  virtue 

SENSIBIL'ITT,  acuteness  of  perception. 
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heart. SeptMm  tutrium,  the  partiUon  be- 
tween the  nostrils. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  nlaee  destined  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  speaking  of  the  barring  places  of  the 
ancients,  those  of  the  modems  oeinr  usually 
called  tomb:  Sepulchres  were  held  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  the  care  taken  of  them 
has  always  been  held  a  religious  duty. 
Those  who  have  searched  or  violated  them, 
have  been  thought  odious  by  all  nations, 
and  were  always  severely  punished.  The 
Bgypthms  called  sepulchres  eternal  hoveee, 
in  contradistinction  to  their  ordinary  houses 
or  palaces,  which  they  called  inns,  on  ac* 
count  Of  their  short  stay  or  pilnimage  on 
earth.  The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews  in 
general  were  hollow  places  dugout  of  rocks. 
Thus  Abraham  is  said  to  bury  Sarah  his  wife 
in  the  cave  of  Macpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19). 
In  such  sepnlchres,  also,  the  bodies  of 
Lacanu  and  Jesus  Christ  were  buried 
(John  xi.  89),  Matthew  xxvii.  60.  And  the 
same  custom  prevails  in  the  East  to  this 
day,  according  to  the  account  of  modem 
travellers.— ^nlp*<«  qf  the  koljf  Sepulchre, 
a  military  order,  established  in  Palestine 
about  the  year  1114. 

SEPULTITBA,  in  arehKology,  an  offering 
made  to  the  priest  for  the  bunal  of  a  dead 
body.    

SE'QtJENCE,  in  music,  a  Tegular  auc- 
eession  of  similar  sounds.— —In  gaming, 
a  set  of  cards  immediately  following  eacn 
other,  iu  the  same  suit,  as  a  king,  queen, 
knave,  &c. ;  thus  we  say,  a  sequence  of  three, 
four,  or  five  cards. 

SEQUESTRATION,  tn  law,  the  act  of 
taking  a  thing,  in  controversy.  fh>m  the 

Sossession  of  bdth  parties  till  tne  right  be 
etermined  by  course  of  law.— In  the  civil 
law,  the  act  of  the  ordinary,  disnosing  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  deceased, 
whose  estate  no  one  will  meddle  with. 

SB'QUIN,  or  ZE'CHIN, «  gold  coin  of 
Venice  and  Turkey,  of  different  values  in 
differeut  places,  but  generally  about  98. 

SERAu'LIO  (pron.  aeraCyo),  a  Persian 
word,  signifying  the  palace  of  a  prince  or 
lord ;  but  the  term  is  used,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, for  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
at  Constantinople,  and  all  the  officers  and 
dependents  of  his  court ;  and  in  it  is  trans- 
acted all  the  business  of  gorerament.  In 
this  building  are  also  kept  the  females  of 
the  harem.    TSee  Habbm.] 

SEEA'I,  a  large  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  common  in  the  East. 
In  Turkey  they  are  called  kkwut  in  Persia, 
coraraxaerai*,  which  we  write  caroraiua- 
n>«;  but  in  Tartary  and  India,  simply  ae- 
rait. 

SER'APH,  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  hierarchy  of  angels ;  thus  called  from 
their  being  supposed  to  be  most  inflamed 
with  divine  love,  or  holv  zeal,  owing  to  their 
more  immediate  attendance  at  the  throne 
of  God.    The  Hebrew  ploral  is  eeraphim. 

SER  APHINE,  fi  musical  wind  instro- 
meiit,  or  kind  of  chamber  organ. 

SERAS'KIER,  a  Turkish  general  or  com- 
maudfcr  of  lend  rorcos. 


SEBASS^,  In  omitbolocT,  a  ftm-1  of  the 
crane  kind,  a  native  of  the^Mt  Indies. 

SERENA'DB,  music  performed  in  the 
street  during  the  silence  of  niche.  It  con- 
sisU  generaUy  of  inatrutnentaj  mnric,  but 
that  of  the  vmce  ia  aometimea  added. 
Hence,  an  entertainment  of  mitaic  grrvu  in 
the  night  by  a  lover  to  his  miatreaa  under  her 
vrindow  is  styled  a  eerenade. 

SERF,  a  servant  or,  tus  is  tlie  case  in 
some  countries,  a  peasant  alaTe,  attached 
to  the  soil  and  transferred  with  it. 

SERGE,  a  kind  of  woollen  quilted  stuC 

SER'GEANT,  in  miUtary  allkirs.  a  mm- 
commissioned  officer  in  a  company  of  in- 
fantry or  troop  of  cavalrx,  whose  duty  is  to 
order  and  form  the  ranks,  and  see  discipline 

preserved. 8ergeant-at-law,  a  barrister 

who  usually  pleads  in  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  but  who  is  allowed  to  plead  also  in 
other  courts.    Every  judge  most  first  be 

a  sergeant-at-law. Serffeant-at-arwu,  or 

at  fltoee,  an  olBeer  ai^pointed  to  attend  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  arrest  persons  of 
qualibr  that  offend,  ftc.  A  similar  senreaat 
attends  the  lord  chancellor;  a  tinrdC  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  a 
fourth,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  on  so- 
lemn  occasions. Common-terpeant,    an 

ofllcer  of  the  city  of  London,  who  attends 
the  lord-DMyor  and  court  of  aldermen  on 
court-da^,  and  is  in  councfl  with  them  on 
all  occasmns.  He  is,  more  particulariy.  to 
take  care  of  the  onhana*  estates.-^— Ser- 
aeantrtf,  in  the  old  English  law,  is  of  two 
kinds.  Grand  eergeantry  is  a  kind  of 
knight  serried,  by  whidi  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  do  some  special  honorary  service 
to  the  king  in  person,  as  to  carry  his  banner 
or  sword.  Or  be  his  champion  at  his  eoto- 
nation,  &c.  Petit  eergeetntiy  was  a  tenure 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  render 
to  the  king  annually  some  Small  implement 
of  war,  as  a  bow,  a  sword,  a  lanc^  Sc 

BERRIES,  a  continued  succesaion  of 
things  in  the  same  order.  In  natural  his- 
toiy,  a  series  is  used  for  an  order  or  subdi- 
vision of  some  class  of  natural  bodice ;  com- 
prehending all  such  as  are  diatinguished 
from  others  of  that  class  by  certain  cha- 
racters, which  they  possess  in  common,  and 
which  the  rest  of  tne  bodies  of  that  class 
have  not.— Series,  in -mathematics,  is  a 
number  of  terms,  whether  of  numbers  ot 
quantities,  increasing  or  decreasing  in  a 

given  pro[>ortion. In/lnitt  aenee,    n   a 

series  consisting  of  an  rafinite  number  of 
terms,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  arrive ;  so  that  let  the  series  be  car* 
ried  on  to  any  assignable  len^h,  or  nnmber 
of  terms,  it  can  be  carried  still  farther. 

BERIO'LA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  19  Ifyi^fenetia,  order  1  t^lgymmim 
ttqmalit.    Tne  species  are  perenaials. 

SERIPH'lUH.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 


plants,  class  19  Syngeneeia,  order  S  iF^^ 
gamia  aegregata.    The  species  are  shrubs. 

SERPENTA'RIA,  in  botany,  the  plant 
called  also  snake-root. 

BERPENTA'RIUS,  iu  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation  in  the  northern  hemhq^ier^  eon- 
taining  seventy-four  stars. 
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SE'SAMUM.  a  genns  of  plaais  in  the 
!  Linncan  system,  class  14  I>Mljrauzat>a,  order 
'  3  Angi»sperwum.    The  species  are  anBttala» 

natires  of  the  Bast  Indies  and  Africa. 
I      8B8'QUrr()NB,  in  music. a  tuiBoc  thtrd, 
I  or  interral  of  three  s^mitonea. 

SES'SILB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
.leaf  which  issnes  directly  from  the  stem  or 
branch,  without  a  petiole  or  fbot-atalk. 

SESfSlON,  in  lav,  a  sitting  of  jastiect  in 
ooartapon  their  commission,  as  theacasieD 

oyer  and  terminer,  &c. The  aeasioB  of  a 

judicial  court  is  called  a  tertnt  thoaa  court 
may  have  two  sessions  or  four  aeasioaa  an- 
nnally.  The  term  mmyob^,  or  ^fuarttrma- 
tiotu,  is  applied  to  those  qoartferly  BUet<  I 
ines  of  justices  of  the  peace,  when  umor  | 
offences  are  tried,  or  bnsineaa  pecfomMd  ' 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  two  or  aKwe  ' 
justices. — >-Se««t<m  qf  parliament,  the  aea-  i 
son  and  space  betwema  its  oiecting  and  its 
prorogation.  I 

SEvTERCE.in  antiquity,  a  BoBBaB  coia. 
the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius  in  value,  or  | 
about  twopence.    The  ftertimm,  or  «e*ter-  j 
tium  pondut,  was  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or 
250  denarii ;  about  //.  sterling:     One  qoaH-  , 
fication  of  a  Roman  knig^ht  was  the  poaaes- 
sion  of  estate  of  the  value  of  four  hundred  > 
thousand  sesterces ;  that  of  a  senator  was 
double  this  sum.  i 

SETACEOUS. in botanT.briscla.ahape4:  ! 
being  in  sixc  and  leagth  like  a  bristie ;  as, 
a  »etaeeou*  leaflet.  j 

SBT-OPP,  is  a  term  nsed  in  law.  when  ' 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  plaintiff's  I 
demand,  but  makes  a  demand  of  bia  own,  to  i 
tet-off  or  counterbalance  the  debt  either  ' 
wholly  or  in  part.  { 

8BT0N,  in  surgery,  a  sort  of  iasne,  gene*  i 
rally  in  the  neck,  formed  by  means  of  horse>  i 
hair  or  fine  threads  drawn  throogh  the  •^^ 
by  a  large  needle,  by  which  a  wmaU 
is  made  and  c<mtinued  for  the  " 
humours. 

SBTOISUS,  hi  bouny,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  or  receptacle,  the  surfisee  (rf  which  is 
set  with  bristles. 

'  SETTEE',  in  the  marine,  avesael  of  ftam 
60  to  too  tons  bnrdea,  with  two  maals, 
equipped  with  triangular  or  lateen  saih. 
They  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
transporting  cannon,  stores,  &C'  ■  ■  'A  kind 
of  couch  or  sofa. 

SEXAOES'IMA,  the  second  Sunday  be- 
fore  Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Sunday ;  so 
called  as  being  about  the  60th  day  oefote 
Eaater. 

SEXAGBS'IMAL  ARITH'MKTIC,  a 
mode  of  computing  by  sixtietha;  snch  as 
the  division  of  a  de^pree  into  sixty  nnxiate^ 
and  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 

8EXDB"CIMAL,  in  crystalogra^ty.  aa 
epithet  used  when  a  prism  or  the  »n"Mle 
part  of  a  crystal  has  six  fsces  and  two  aam> 
mits,  and  taken  together,  ten  faoea,  or  the 
reverse. 

S  BXDUODB''CIMAL.  in  erystalog  mphy. 
an  epithet  for  a  erystal  when  the  prifrra  has 
six  ftioes  and  two  summits,  having  together 
twelve  faces. 

BEXHIN'DENI,or8BX'HINDMBN,  ia 
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fossils,  petrified  shells  or  fossil  remains  of 
the  genus  Serpula. 

SER'RATB,  or  SERTlATED,  in  gene- 
ral, something  notched  or  indented  on  the 
edge,  like  a  saw ;  a  term  much  used  in  bo- 
tany in  describing  the  leaves  of  plants, 
which  are  said  to  oe  dupticately  terrated, 
or  doHbly  $errate,  when  the  edges  of  the 
large  serratures  are  again  serrated  with 
lesser  in  den  tings  of  the  same  kind.— — .\. 
•errate  ciliate  leaf,  is  one  having  fine  hairs, 
like  the  eye  lashes,  on  the  serratures.  A 
aerrulate  leaf,  is  one  finely  serrate,  with 
very  small  notches  or  teeth. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
given  to  several  muscles,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  saw.— —Also,  a  term  in  bo- 
tany;  folium  aerratum,  a  leaf  baring  sharp 
imbricated  notches  on  the  edg^. 

SERRATULA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants,  class  19  Synffenesia,  order  I  Polyga- 
mta  nqualiM.  The  species  are  perennials,  and 
consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  saw-wort. 

SERTAL,  in  soolo^,  an  animal  of  the 
feline  genus,  resembling  the  lynx  in  form 
and  size,  and  the  panther  in  Us  spots.  It 
is  a  native  of  Malabar. 

SERTICE,  in  a  ^neral  sense,  labour, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  both  united, 
performed  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  at  the 
command  of  a  superior.  The  service  of 
persons  who  spontaneously  i>erform  some- 
thing for  another's  beuefit,  is  termed  rolua- 
iary,  and  that  of  those  who  work  b^  com- 
puuion,  involuntary  •wriee.— Public  wor- 
ship is  termed  divine  serwice.^— The  duty 
which  a  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for  his 
fee,  is  called  pertonal  serrfce.^— The  word 
«ervtee  is  also  applied  to  the  duty  of  naval 
or  military  men  when  serving  their  country ; 
as  home  aervice,  foreign  aervice,  limifed  aer- 

vice,  Ac. ^Various  legal   processes   are 

also  distinguished  by  the  terra  aerviee,  as 
the  service  of  a  unit,  an  attachment,  an 
execution,  ftc. 

SERinCE-TREE,  in  botany,  the  Sor^u$ 
and  Crataaua  of  Linncus.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and^ 
therefore  often  used  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

SERTITOR,  a  poor  scholar  at  Oxford, 
answering  to  a  aizer  at  Cambridge,  who 
attends  on  other  students  for  his  mainte- 
nance and  learning. 

SE'RUM,  in  the  animal  economy,  a  thin 
transparent  liquor  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
blood.  The  serum  is  in  reality  the  same 
vrith  the  lymph,  which  is  carried  by  the 
arteries  through  the  several  parts  of  the 
body ;  whence  it  ratums  partly  in  the  veini^ 
and  partlv  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Also 
whey,  or  the  remainder  of  the  milk  after  its 
richer  parts  have  been  taken  away. 

SESQUIALTERAL,  in  geometry,  a 
te?in  designating  a  ratio  where  one  quantity 
or  number  contams  another  once  and  han 

as  much  more. In  botany,  a  aeaquiaHeral 

floret,  is  when  a  large  fertile  floret  is  accom- 
panied with  a  small  abortive  one. 

SESAMOI'DEA  OS'SA,  in  anatomy,  lit- 
tle bones  found  at  the  articulatitms  of  the 
toes,  so  called  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  seeds  of  the 
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Aiigl*-Sazoii  Mstery,  the  middle  thaaet, 
wbo  were  rated  at  600  ahiUinga. 

SBXTAIN,  in  poetry,  a  etansa  contain- 
ing six  venes. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematic*,  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  comprehending 
■ixty  d^rees.  Also  an  astronomical  in- 
strument like  a  aaadrant,  except  that  it4 
limb  only  oompieiiends  sixty  degrees. 

SSXTABT-LANDS,  in  law.  lands  given 
to  a  dmroh  or  religioos  house  for  the  main- 
tcnanee  of  the  sexton  or  saoriBtan. 

SEXTILE,  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  firom  each  other  sixty 
degrees,  or  two  signs. 

aSXTILI^  the  sixth  month  of  Bomulas's 
year,  but  the  eighth  of  the  year  of  Numa. 
Ik  was  under  the  protection  of  Ctret,  and 
was  afterwards  called  Jugjut,  in  honour  of 
Aiuriutus. 

gfiX'TON,  anunder  officer  of  the  church, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  ves- 
sels, vestments,  fte.  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  Uie  officiating  deigyman,  and 
perliMrm  other  duties  pertainii 
ehureh.    He  wi 

SBXTAL  SYSTEM,  in  botany,  theian- 


pertawing  to   tbe 
nUy  called  the  ««- 


svstem  of  classifying  plants,  according 
to  the  oistinction  of  sex,  the  male  producing 


a  pollen  or  dust,  which  is  provided  for  the 
fbwidation  of  the  pistil  or  female  organ, 
and  is  neeeasary  to  render  it  prolific.  [See 
Botaht.I 

8FOBZATO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term 
ugnifjring  that  the  note  oves  which  it  is 
plaeea  must  be  struck  with  foroe. 

SHABTRACK,  a  military  tenn,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  for  the  cloth  furniture 
of  «  cavalry  offieer's  troop-horse  or  chfurger. 

SHAD'OOCS^  a  large  species  of  orange, 
with  a  white,  thick,  spungy  rind,  and  a  red 
or  white  pu^  of  a  sweet  taste  mingled  with 
acidity.  Amo^  the  eitrut  dtetmana  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SHAD'OW,  in  optics,  a  priration  or  dimi- 
nution of  light,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaaue  body.  Shadow  differs  from  akade, 
as  the  latter  implies  no  particular  form,  or 
definite  limit;  whereas  a  shadow  repre- 
sents in  form  the  object  which  intercepts 
the  light ;  as,  the  »kaitw  of  a  man,  of  a 
tower,  Ac.—^8kadinp,  or  tkadowing.  in 
painting,  the  art  of  duly  representing  ught 
and  shade  in  a  picture.^— 7V>  thadow,  to  re- 
present fointly,  imperfectly,  or  typically. 

SHAFT,  in  architecture,  the  body  of  a 
column,  between  the  base  and  the  ci^itaL 
— <~Iu  mining,  a  pit  or  long  narrow  opening 
or  entrance  into  a  mine. 

SHAGBEE'N,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
grained  leather,  supposed  formerly  to  be 
prepare  i  from  Uie  skin  of  a  spedea  of  tgwa- 
bu,  or  hound-fish,  eaUed  the  thagrte.  It 
is,  however,  now  known,  that  the  material 
is  the  strong  skin,  cut  along  the  chine,  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail,  of  the  ass  or  horse. 
Thr  skin  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  some 
days  till  the  hair  is  loose  enough  to  be 
scraped  off;  after  which  it  is  out  and  scraped 
till  it  becomes  scarcely  thicker  than  a  blad- 
der. It  is  then,  while  wet  and  soft,  ttstened 


to  a  frame,  the  flesh  side  uppermost,  and 
the  upper  or  grain  side  is  strewed  over  with 
the  bard  round  seeds  of  a  species  of  ciieno- 
podium;  a  felt  is  then  laid  over  it,  aud  the 
seeds  are  trodden  deeply  into  the  soft  yield- 
ing skin.  The  frames  are  then  placed  in 
the  shade  till  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  the 
seeds  will  shake  nut  of  their  holes.  Next, 
the  skin  is  rasped  till  the  sides  of  the  holes 
are  worn  down  almost  to  a  level  with  their 
bottoms :  it  is  then  soaked,  first  in  water, 
and  afterwards  in  an  alkaline  ley ;  and,  as  it 
becomes  soft,  those  parts  of  the  skin  which 
were  merely  depressed  by  the  seeds  being 
forced  down  upon  them,  nse  above  the  parts 
which  had  beeu  rasped,  presenting  a  granu- 
lar or  pustular  surface.  The  skin  is  then 
stained  superficially  of  a  gpreen  colour  by 
copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  is 
afuarwards  allowed  to  dry ;  lastly,  the  grains 
or  protuberances  are  rubbed  down  to  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  which  tbus 
presenu  the  appearance  df  white  dots  on  a 
green  ground.  Astracan  is  the  seat  of  this 
manumcture,  and  vast  quantities  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  use  it  for  watch  and  spectacle- 
cases,  aud  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

SHAKE,  in  music,  an  embellishment, 
consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of 
two  notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not 
greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor  less  than 
a  semitone. 

SHALE,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
shist,  or  slate  day,  generally  of  a  oluish  or 
yellowish  gray  colour,  but  sometimes  black- 
uh  or  indining  to  green.  Its  fracture  is 
slaty,  and  in  water  it  moulders  into  powder. 
It  is  often  found  in  strata  iu  coal  mines, 
and  commonly  bears  vegetable  impressions. 
-; — BititmiMtu*  thale  is  a  sub- variety  of  ar- 
gillaceous slate,  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
and  bums  with  flame. 

SHAH'AN,  in  Russia,  a  wizard  or  con- 
Juror,  who  by  enchantment  pretends  to  cure 
diseases,  ward  off  miafortuues,  and  foretel 
events. 
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has  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ori- 
pnal  plant  was  not  the  white  clover,  which 
is  now  employed  as  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 
Old  authors  prove  (as  he  observes)  that  the 
akamrock  was  eaten  by  the  Irish ;  and  one 
who  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a  tour 
plant.  The  name,  also,  of  shamrock  is 
common  to  several  tretbils,  both  in  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  languages.  Now,  clover  could 
not  have  been  eaten,  and  is  not  sour.  Wood- 
torrel  alone  is  sour,  is  an  early  spring  plant, 
is  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  is  a  trefoil.  The 
old  herbalists  call  it  ahamrog,  and  it  is  sour; 
while  Its  beauty  might  entitle  it  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  national  emblem. 

8HARK,  in  ichthyology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  Squalua,  common  in  most 
seas.  Some  species  are  said  to  ^w  to  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  and  are  said  to  weigh 
3000  or  4000  lb.  They  devour  almost  every 
animal  substance,  but  some  few  subsist  on 
marine  vegetables. 

BHAR'OCK,  in  commerce,  a  silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  a  shilling. 

SHARPING,  in  archeolpgy,  a  customary 
present  of  com  made  about  Christmas,  by 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  England  to  the 
smiths,  for  sharpening  their  iion  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

SHAS'TE  R,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  sacred 
book  containing  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  the 
first  containing  the  moral  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos ;  the  second  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion ;  the  third  the  distribution 
of  the  people  into  tribes  or  classes,  with  the 
duties  pertaining  to  each. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  used  by  females  as 
a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Shawls  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  and 
of  various  sises.  They  were  originally  ma- 
nufactured in  the  heart  of  India,  fVom  the 
line  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  sheep;  but  the 

best  shawls  now  come  fi^>m  Cashmere. 

At  Kilghiet.  in  the  district  of  Soudah, 
twenty  days'  journey  from  Cashmere,  is  held 
the  great  mart  for  the  worsted  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  soft  stuffs  used 
as  shawls,  and  almost  as  much  in  demand 
by  the  elegant  females  of  Europe,  as  the 
more  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  East.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  worsted :  that  which  is 
most  readily  dyed  is  white ;  the  other  species 
is  of  a  light  ash  colour,  which  cannot,  with 
out  some  difficulty,  be  rendered  sufficiently 

vi' ^  '-  Tiore  frequently  used  of  the 

na  ,    One  goat  rarely  furnishes 

mi  I  or  three  pounds  of  worsted 

f>e  Br  the  shearing,  the  two  qua- 

it  fully  separated ;  after  which, 

thi  repeated  washings    in  rice 

wa  importance  is  attached  to 

thi  of  washing;  and  the  Cash- 

mi  ate  much  of  the  delicacy  of 

th(  1  productions  to  the  tine  ^a- 

lit:  raters  of  their  valley.     The 

foi-iu,  moK,  and  border  of  the  si^'^wls,  vary 
according  to  the  different  markets  for  which 
the  manufacturer  designs  them. 


8HAWW,  in  antiquity,  an  instramettl 
used  in  the  sacred  music  of  the  Hebrews. 

SHEATH'ING,  in  naval  arcbitecture, 
sheets  of  copper  nailed  all  over  the  outside 
of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  worms. 

SHEAVE,  in  mechanics,  a  solid  crlindrt- 
cal  wheel,  fixed  in  a  channel,  and  iDovable 
about  an  axis ;  the  wheel  in  which  the  rope 
works  in  the  block,  made  either  of  wood  or 

metal. Sheavekole,  a  channel  cut  in  a 

mast,  yard,  or  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a 
sheave.     [See  Block.] 

SHEEP,  in  Eoology,  a  well-known  animid 
of  the  genus  Ovia,  but  of  varioos  breeds- 
as,  the  South-down,  the  Norfolk,  Leicester! 
Cheviot,  Merino,  Welsh,  &c.  &c.     It  is  an 
innocent,  docile,  and  harmless  animal;  and 
is  property  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man;  its  flesh  being  a  higlily  valuable 
article  of  food,  while  its  wool  constitnte^t  a  ! 
principal  material  ofour  clothing;  and  forms  I 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  vi  ealth  of  Britain 
"  The  dressed  skin,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in  ' 
his  British  zoology,  "forms  different  parts  ! 
of  our  apparel ;  and  is  used  for  covers  of  i 
books.  The  entrails,  properly  prep&red  and 
twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  vaHons  musi- 
cal instruments.   The  bones  calcined  (like 
other  bones  in  general),  form  materials  for  i 
tests  for  the  refiner.    The  milk  is  thicker 
than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently  vields  ' 
a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  ch'ecse-  • 
and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  cheese  without  a  mixture 
of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey.  I 
The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure* 
insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  be-     ■ 
come  too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry  for  '  » 
the  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude ;  whether     - 
we  consider  the  advantages  that  resuh  from     I 
this  animal  to  indiriduals  in  particular,  or     , 
to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with     < 
Columella,  consider  this,  in  one  sense    as     ■ 
the  first  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds."    '        i  ' 

SHEIK,  an  elder  or  chief  ot  the  Arabic  ' 
tribes  or  hordes.  They  are  very  proud  of  ' 
their  long  line  of  noble  ancestors ;  and  some  ! 
of  them  also  take  the  title  of  emtr.  The  ' 
Mohammedans  also  call  the  heads  of  their  < 
monasteries  ahrika,  and  the  Turkish  mufti  1 
is  sometimes  called  sheik  uliatam,  or  chief  of  i 
the  true  believer^  ] 

SHEKEL,  a  Jewish  silrer  coin,  worth  " 
about  halfa  crown.  There  was  also  the  ' 
golden  shekel,  worth  1/.  1(>*.  6rf.  sterHnr 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe,  the  Anaa  tadoma  of  Lin- 

UKUS. 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  c  on 

ball  to  throw  out  of  mortars,  &c.  \  pa 

vent  through  which  the  powder  is  ■ 
is  to  burst  it;  when  it  is  tilled,  the  f 
setting  fire  to  the  powder  is  drivei 

into  the  hole. In  ships,  the  »K^  ™  . 

block  signifies   the  outer  frame   or  case 
wherein  the  sheave  or  wheel  is  contained' 

To  ahell,  in  the  veterinary  art,  is  said 

of  an  aged  horse  that  has  the  teeth  com- 
pletely bare  and  uncovered. 

SHELLS.     The   singular   regularity 
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beautj,  and  delicacy  in  the  stractare  of  the 
shells  of  animals,  and  the  variety  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  colouring  of  many  of  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  moat  incurions  observers,  have  at  all 
times  excited  philosophers  to  inquire  into 
and  detect,  if  possible,  the  causes  trad  man- 
ner of  their  formation :  but  the  attempts  of 
naturalists,  ancient  and  modem,  to  discover 
this  process,  though  often  ingenious  and 
plausible,  have  constantly  proved  unsuccess-  ■ 
fuL  The  variety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and 
other  characters  of  sea  shells,  is  almost  in- 
finite. The  most  beautiful  come  from  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  sun,  by 
the  great  heat  that  it  gives  to  the  conntries 
near  the  line,  heightens  the  colours  of  the 
shells  produced  there,  aud  gives  them  a 
lustre  and  brilliancy  which  is  wanting  in 
those  of  colder  climates.  [See  Cohcho- 
bOGY,  Gbolosy,  &c.] 

SHEL'TIE,  the  appellation  given  to  a 
small  but  strong  horse  m  Scotland ;  so  called 
from  Shetland,  where  it  is  bred. 

SHEMITIC,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  Shem,  the  sonof  Noah.  *  What 
are  termed  the  Shemitie  languages  are  the 
Chaldee,  Sjrriac.  Arabic.  Heorew,  Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic,  and  old  Phoenician. 

SHER'BET,  a  drink  composed  of  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  and  water,  sometimes  with  per- 
fumed cakes  dissolved  in  it,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  a  small  quantity  of  rose-water 
Another  kind  is  made  with  honey,  the  juice 
of  raisins,  violets,  &c. 

SHERIFF,  an  officer  In  each  county  of 
England,  nominated  bjr  the  crown,  invested 
with  a  judicial  and  mmisterial  power,  and 
who  takes  precedence  of  every  nobleman  in 
the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 
His  judicial  authority  consists  in  hearing 
and  determining  causes  in  his  county  court, 
and  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  county ;  he 
being  by  the  common  law  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  there ;  for  which 
reason  he  is  to  assist  the  justices,  and  raise 
the  posse  comitatus  when  occasion  requires. 
As  a  minister,  he  is  bouud  to  execute  all 
processes  issuing  Arom  the  king's  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil 
causes,  he  is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest,  and 
to  take  bail;  when  the  cause  comes  to  trial 
he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ;  when 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres  de  la  Front  era, 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadis. 
Red  and  white  grapes  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately;  and  that  which  we  call  dry  sherry 
is  the  most  esteemed. 

SHEW'.BREAD.  in  the  Jewish  rites,  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  which  the  priest 
placed  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary. 
They  were  shaped  like  a  brick,  and  weighed 
about  8lbs.  The  loaves  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  onlv. 

SHIBBOLETH,  a  word  which'  was 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  Epbraimites  from  the  Gileadites,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  former  by  Jephtha.  The 
Epbraimites  being  unable  to  give  the  as- 
pirate (h),  pronounced  the  word  tibboUtk. 
See  Judges  xii.  Heocc,  when  some  charac- 
teristic or  peculiarity  of  a  party  is  observed, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  ikibboUth 
or  watch-word  of  that  party. 

SHIELD,  a  broaa  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  formerly  borne  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a  defence  against  arrows,  daru,  lances,  and 
other  weapons.  The  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  of  different  shapes  and  sixes,  and  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  or  wood  covered 
with  leather.  The  surface,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  heraldry,  the  ^eld,  of  the  shield,  or  es- 
cutcheon, appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages 
decorated  witn  figures  emblematical  or  his- 
torical, serving  to  express  the  sentiments, 
record  the  honours,  or  at  least  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  warrior. 

SHIL'LING,  an  English  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  twelve  pence.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  be  derived  from  the  Laun 
ailicM,  which  signifies  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
or  the  48th  part  of  a  Roman  pound.  In  sup 
port  of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Saxon  shilling  was  also  the  48th  part  of  the 
Saxon  pound.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
the  shilling  was  worth  fourpence.  After- 
wards the  French  aotidus  of  twelvepence, 
which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  uas 
called  by  the  name  of  tkilling;  and  the 
Saxon  shilling  of  fourpence  took  the  Nor- 
man name  ofgivat  or  preat  coin,  because  it 
was  the  largest  EngUsli  coin  then  known. 

SHIN'GLES,  in  medicine,  an  eruptive 
disease,  which  spreads  round  the  body  like 

a  girdle. ^Thin  boards  used  for  covering 

shells  and  other  building. Skingle,  round 

gravel,  or  the  pebbles,  &c.  thrown  by  the 
sea  on  the  beach. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  ves- 
sels which  are  built  upon  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple, and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation; more  particularly  those  equipped 
with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  the  masts 
being  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top-mast, 
and  top-gallant  mast,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  yards,  sails,  &c.  Ships  are  of 
various  sizes,  aud  fitted  for  various  uses; 
most  of  them,  however,  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
ships.  They  have  gradually  increased  in 
bullc  from  the  open  galleys  of  the  ancients 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  to  a  timber  ship  of 
5.000.  A  first-rate  man  of- war  carries  120 
guns,  34  and  32  pounders,  with  a  crew  of 
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Ter7  slow  ]Hrofresa  notil  the  introductiom  of 
the  compass,  when  the  appHeation  of  astro- 
Bomy  to  naatieal  mursoits  at  oaee  set  the 
mariner  free  firom  the  land.  Theneefbrward 
the  mariner,  thrown  npen  the  wide  ocean, 
was  brought  into  contact  with  unknown 
perils,  to  obviate  which  he  was  led  to  un- 
tried experiments.  The  art  has  since  strode 
forward  with  giant  steps.  To  the  Italians, 
ana  Port 


Portogaese,  bdong  moat  of 
the  advances  in  the  eaiiier  days  of  its  re- 
vival; the  Bpaniarda  followed  np  the  dis- 
eo«««  nf  th*  new  worid  with  a  ropid  im- 
he  form  and  siae  of  their 
rhich,  Uken  by  the  cruisers 
rried  SOOO  tons.  In  modem 
laniards,  French,  and  Ame- 
the  credit  of  the  progress 
a  made  iif  this  important 
!iDr,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
irhose  security  is  said  to  be 
I  walls,"  and  whose  naval 
that  the  assertion  is  not 


uxty. 
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ST,  in  English  historjr,  an 
ipon  the  ports,  towns,  cities, 
counties*  of  the  realm,  for 
for  the  king's  service.  Tkis 
rived  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
M  1886;  being  laid  by  the 

-lug's  writ  under  the  great  seal,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  was  bald  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  «f  the 
realm,  and  subsequently  abolished. 

SHIP'S  PAPERS,  certain  papers  or  do- 
enmfnts,  descriptive  of  the  ship,  tts  owners, 
the  nature  of  the  eargo«  Ac  They  consist 
— 1st,  of  tbeeerti£cateofr(^stry,  licence. 


er-party,  bills  of  lading,''biH  of  health, 

Ac.  which  an  required  by  the  law  of  Eng- 


land; and,  Sdly,  thoae  doeome&ts  required 
by  tiM  law  of  nations  to  be  on  bonrd  nentrol 
ships^  to  vindieata  their  tUle  to  that  di*- 


BHIBB,  in  English  tooograjpby*  tbc  sa  , 
with  esaaly.  The  vrord^  which  vas  origi- 
nally  spalt  aeir  or  smv,  signiUcs  a  divinon. 
▲Und  M  said  to  have  made  thoae  divisioiM, 
whieh  he  ealled  tatn(pim$t  and  which  took 


c  le 

oro  of  the  mine. 

SHOAL,  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  ot  a 
shallow  port  of  the  sea  near  the  coast, 
which  often  proves  dan(|[erooa  to  n^vintio^. 
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or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse 

to  defend  it  from  tnjnry. The  sAor  ^  an 

anchor  is  a  small  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  anchor  fluke.  It  is  used  to  prevent 
the  anchor  from  tearing  the  planks  of  jthe 
ship's  bow,  when  raised  or  lowered. 

SHORE,  the  coast  or  land  aiJ^acent  to 
the  sea  or  some  large  river:  the  sea  shore 
has  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  three 

Krtions,  the  flrst  of  which  is  that  tract  of 
id  which  the  sea  just  reaches  in  storms 
and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers; 
the  second  part  of  the  shore  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times ;  and  the  third  is  the  descent  from 
this,  which  is  al«-ays  covered  with  water. 

8H0RL,  in  mineralogj,  a  substance 

usually  of  a  black  colour,  found  in  masses 

of  an  indeterminate  form,  or  in  prisms  of 

three  or  nine  sides.     The  surface  of  the 

crystals  is  longitudinally  streaked.     The 

amorphous  sort  presents  thin,  straight,  dis- 

tinct  columnar  concretions,  sonictmiea  pa- 

rnllel,  at  other  tiuics  diverging  or  stelliform. 

Die  mineralogists  of  the  Itst  century  com- 

>rehendcd  a  great  variety  of  substances 

tnder  the  name  of  tkarl,  whieh  later  ob- 

ervations  have  separated  into  several  spe- 

ies,  and  which  arc  now  known  as  «c(iae- 

ife,  augite,  Incite,  Stc. 

SHORLA'CEOUS,  in  minerak^ry,  an  epi. 

let  for  such  substances  as  partake  of  the 

ature  and  characters  of  shorL 

SHORXITB,  a  mineral  of  a  yeUowish 

-een   colour,  fonpd  in  irrcgnlar  oblong 

asses  or  columns,  inserted  in  a  mixture  of 

mrts  and  mica  or  granite. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  for  any  missile 

^charged  from  cannon  and  fire-arms  of  all 

.ids.  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  varioos  kinds ; 

—I,  round  tkot  or  balU;  those  for  cannon 

ide  of  iron,  those  for  muskets  and  pistols, 

lead:  2,  donbie- headed  thot  or  bar  shot, 

isisting  of  a  bar  with  a  round  head  at 

■h  end:  S,  ehain-thet,  being  two  bails 

tened  together  by  a  chain :  4,  grape-ehot, 

isistin^  of  a  number  of  balls  bound  to- 

lier  with  a  cord  in  canvai  on  an  iron 

tom:  5,  ease  thot  or  euniater  ahot,  by 

ch  is  meant  a  great  nambev  of  small 

losed  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box: 

jr  tangrage,  which  consists  of 

on  of  any  kind.    Mnsket  balls 

mall  ahot;  and  those  small  glo- 

IS  of  lead  used  by  sportsmen  in 

s  and  other  small  game,  are 

the  name  of  thot,  of  different 

cording  to  their  site.     In  the 

ing  of  this,  the  liquid  metal  is 

airiike  rain  from  a  great  deva- 

le  cohesive  principle  gives  ro- 

grains  of  shot.    In  its  descent, 

:come  truly  globular,  and  before 

he  end  of  their  fall  are  hardened 

— Shot  qfa  cable,  the  splicing 

les  together,  or  the  two  cables 

:  thus,  it  is  said,  a  ship  wiU  ride 

ep  water  with  one  thot  of  eabU 

lened,  than  with   tkr«e  short 

A.CK8,  in  a  ship,  wooden  tnmat 


bolted  to  the  crampings  and  head-ledges 
round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to  con- 
tain the  different  shot. Shot-locker,  a 

hole  planked  up  to  contain  the  different 
shot. 

6HKEW'M0USE.~^n  zoology,  a  small 
harmless  animal  belonging  to_  the  genus 
Sore*.  It  resembles  the  mole  in  its  head, 
and  in  c^er  parts  the  common  mouse, 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  com, 
insects,  &c. 

SHRIKE,  or  Butcher-bird,  in  ornitho- 
logy, a  genus  of  birds  called  Laniut,  re- 
markable for  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
their  attacks  on  other  birds. 

SHROUDS,  in  a  ship,  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  a  mast  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  sup- 
port the  most.  Tliere  are  main  shrouds, 
fore  shrouds,  miien  shrouds,  bowsprit 
shronds,  &e. 

SHROVE-TU'ESDAY,  the  Tuesday  after 
Qainquagesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diatenr  preceding  the  first  of  Lent ;  being 
so  callM  ftx>m  tlic  Saxon  word  sAn're,  to 
eonfess  ;  that  day  having  been  employed  by 
the  people  in  confessing  their  sins  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  thereby  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  approaching  fast. 

SHRUB,  a  small  woody  plant  between  a 
bush  and  a  tree.  Many  of  these  are  orna- 
mental plants,  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  as 
the  acacia,  lilac,  &c. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  by 
weavers  for  shooting  the  thread  of  the 
woof  in  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  cloth 
to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

SIAL'AGOGUE,  a  medicine  that  pro- 
motes tlie  salivary  discharge. 

SiBE'RIAN,  pertaining  to  Siberia,  a 
name  given  to  a  great  and  indefinite  extent 
of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia ;  as,  a  Sibe- 
rian winter. 

SIB'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  red  tourmalin. 

SIBYLS,  in  antiquity,  certain  women 
who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit.  They  resided  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy  ;  and  were  con- 
sulted on  all  important  occasions.  They 
delivered  oracular  answers,  and,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  are  etilea  Sibylline  veraea ; 
but  these  Sibylline  oracles  seem  to  have 
been  composed  to  answer  political  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  Sibpla,  according  to 
Varrok  was  ten.  The  Romans  kept  their 
books  with  infinite  care,  and  consulted 
them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
credulity. 

SIDEREAL,  in  astronomy,  pertaining  to 
the  stars.  A  tiderealday,  the  time  in  which 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  meridian  again,  which  is  23 
hours  S6  minutes  4  seconds,  and  6'"  of  mean 
■olar  time,  there  being  366  sidereal  days  in 
a  year,  or  during  the  365  diurnal  revolutions 
of  the  sun. 

SID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  phosphate 
of  iron. 

SIDERI'TIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  pUnta, 
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cUm  14  Didfnmmia,  order  3  Cyaiio«]MrmJa. 
Tlie  speein  are  shrub*  and  perennuua. 
SIDBROCAL'CITB,  in  mineralogy, 


brown 


ipar. 

SlDEROCIiEPTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  soft 
and  translncid  subatance,  of  a  yeltowish 
green  colour,  occorring  in  renilbrm  or  bo- 
tryoidal  niatsea. 

SIDEROQ'RAPHT,  the  art  or  practice 
of  engraving  on  iteel,  by  means  of  which, 
impressiona  may  be  transferred  finKuastcel 
plate  to  a  steel  cylinder  in  a  rolling-press 
constructed  on  a  peculiar  principle.  Ileuce 
the  term  tiierpgrapkie  art,  applied  to  steel 
plate  engraving. 

SIiyEBOMANCT,  in  antiquity,  a  species 
of  divination  performed  by  burning  straws, 
Ac.  on  red' hot  iron. 

SIDE  BOS  COPE,  an  instrument  of 
French  invention,  for  detecting  small  quan- 
titles  of  iron  in  any  substance,  mineral, 
animal,  or  vegetable. 

SIDBBOXX'LON,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  5  Pentamdria,  order  1  Mono- 
nnia.  The  species  are  trees,  all  natives  of 
Africa. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  army  before  a  fortified  place, 
with  a  design  to  take  it.  A  «t«ye  oiffers 
from  a  blockade,  as  in  a  siege  the  investing 
army  aoproaches  the  fortified  place  to  attack 
and  reduce  it  by  force ;  but  u  a  blockade, 
the  army  secures  all  the  avenues  to  the 
place  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and  waits 
till  Amine  reduces  the  besieged  to  surren- 
der.-^—lb  roite  tke  siege,  is  to  give  over  the 
attack  of  a  places  and  quit  the  works  thrown 
up  against  it. 

SI'ENITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  compound 
granular  aggregated  rock,  of  a  grayish 
colour,  composed  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, with  a  portion  sometimes  of  quarts 
and  black  mica.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
Sjene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  many  an- 
cient monuments  consisting  of  this  rock 
have  been  brought. 

SIER'BA,  a  term  used  for  a  hill,  or  chai  a 
of  hills,  particularly  in  Spain,  the  west 
coast  of  AAica,  and  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru. 

SICILLA'RIA,  feasts  in  honour  of  Sa- 
turn, celebrated  after  the  Saturnalia.  At 
this  festival  little  statues  of  gold,  silver,  &c. 
were  sacrificed  to  the  god  instead  of  men, 
who  had  been  the  usual  victims,  till  Her- 
cules abolished  the  barbarous  custom. 

SIGN,  in  a  |reneral  sense,  a  visible  token 
or  representation  of  anything.  Also,  any 
motion,  appearance,  or  event  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  or  approach  of  some- 
thing else.— —  ai^a,  in  astronomy,  the 
twelnh  part  of  the  ecliptic.  The  signs  are 
reckoned  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator,  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  are  named  respectively,  Anes, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer.  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio^  Sagittarins,Caprieomus,  Aquariua, 
Pisces.  On  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  positions  of  these  eon- 
Btellations  in  the  heavens  no  longer  correa- 
pond  with  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of 
the  same  name,  but  are  now  considerably 


in  advance  of  them :  the  constellation  Aiic% 
for  exampU;,  being  in  that  part  of  the  ediptiB 
called  Taurus. 

SIG'NA,  in  antiquity,  standard  a  or  en- 
signs among  the  ancients :  those  of  the 
Boipans  usually  bore  the  tigttre  of  an  eagle: 
but  the  aigna  of  the  Greeka  boi«  the  fignita 
of  various  animala. 

SIG'NALS,  certain  signs agreea  npon  be. 
tween  parties  at  a  distance,  for  the  purpose 


oi  conveying  instantaneous  informatioo, 
orders,  Ac.  Signals  are  particularly  useful 
in  the  navigation  of  fleets  and  in  naval  en 
gagements.  They  are  made  by  the  admiral 
or  commander-in-chief  of  a  squadron,  either 
in  the  day,  or  by  night,  whether  for  aailinc. 
fighting,  or  the  better  security  of  the  mer- 
chant-ships under  their  convoy.  They  we 
very  numerous  and  important,  being  all  n»- 
poiuted  and  determined  by  the  lords  of  ihe 
admiralty,  and  communicated  in  the  in- 
structions sent  to  the  commander  of  every 
ship  of  the  fleet  or  squadron   before  their 

putting  to  sea. Day-tignuU  are  usually 

made  by  the  saila,  by  fla^  and  pendants,  or 
(runs;  ntgkt-MgnaU  are  lanterns  disposed 
m  certain  fijpures.  rockets,  or  the  firing  rf 
guns ;  /bg-mgMl$,  by  guns,  drums,  bells,  &c. 
Thore  are  signals  of  evolution  addrened  to 
a  whole  fleet,  to  a  division,  or  to  a  squadron ; 
signals  of  movements  to  particular  ships ; 
and  signals  of  service,  general  or  particuUff. 
Signals  used  in  the  army  are  moatly  made 
by  beat  of  drum  or  the  sound  of  the  burle. 

SIGNATURE,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  pag^e  at  least;  in 
each  sheet,  as  a  direction  to  the  binder,  in 

folding,  gathering,  and  collating  them. 

Also,  the  name  of  a  person  written  or  aub- 
Scribed  by  himself. 

SIGN-MAN'UAL,  in  English  polity,  tht 
royal  signature.  In  a  general  sense,  it  is 
the  signature  of  any  one's  name  in  his  ovm 
handwriting. 

SILHOUETTE,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  re- 
prese a  cation  of  an  object  in  a  black  colour, 
with  the  promineut  features  lightened,  ami 
tlie  shadows  indicated  by  being,  touched 
with  gum. 

SILl'CA,  or  SI'LEX,  in  mineralogy,  one 
of  the  supposed  primitive  earths,  a  con- 
stituent part  of  all  stones ;  and  found  in 
great  abundance  in  agates,  jasper,  -flints, 
quarts,  and  rock  crystal.  In  the  latter,  it 
exists  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Recent 
experiments  have  determined  silica  to  be  a 
compound  substance,  the  baae  of  whi^h  is  a 
metal  called  tiUeium. 

SILICATES,  in  chemistry,  compounds 
of  silica,  or  silicic  acid,  with  certain  bases, 
as  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  Ste^  con- 
stituting the  greater  number  by  Car  of  the 
hard  mmerals  which  encrust  the  globe. 

SILI'  CIUM,  or  SILI  CON,  in  chemistrr 
the  undecomnosed  base  of  siOica.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  burning  potaasium  in  sili- 
cated  fiuoric  gas. 

SILI'CULA,  in  botany,  a  short  broad  pod. 
or  a  two-valved  pericarp,  having  the  seeds 
adhering  to  both  sutures. 

SILIQUA,  or  SIL'IQUE.  in  botany,  n 
oblong,  membranaceous,   bivalvular  peri- 
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stance  that  nature  or  art  pnta  in  its  way. 
Od  the  second  day  it  begins  to  form  its/ol- 
tieubu  or  ball ;  and  on  the  third  is  quite 
hid  by  iu  silk.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  insect  complete.  In  a  state  of  nature^ 
everything  now  remains  quiet  till  the  pupa 
becomes  a  pkalana,  or  moth :  but  wnere 
the  insect  is  bred  as  an  article  of  trade,  the 
ball  is  taken  from  the  mulberry-tree  in  the 
condition  at  which  it  is  now  described  to 
be  arrived,  and  unwound  within  a  proper 
time;  because  if  left  to  itself,  the |>Aa(«na 
would  pierce  iU  way  through,  and  destroy 
the  silk.  As  soon  as  the  worms  have  pro* 
daced  their  balls,  or  cocoons,  they  become 
an  article  of  trade ;  for  in  those  countries 
where  silk  is  cultivated,  few  persons  reel  off 
their  cocoons,  but  sell  them  to  others,  who 
make  this  operation  a  separate  business. 
The  silk,  as  formed  by  the  worm,  is  so  very 
fine,  that  if  each  ball,  or  cocoon,  was  reeled 
separately  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacturer;  in  the  reeling, 
therefore,  the  ends  of  several  cocoons  are 
joined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm 
water,  which,  softening  their  natural  gum, 
makes  them  stick  together  so  as  to  form 

one  strong  thread. The  first  silk  known 

in  Europe  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  China,  l^ough  this  commerce  began 
in  a  very  early  age,  it  was  not  before  a.d. 
555  that  the  arts  of  rearing  the  worms  ana 


WM  distinguished  not  only  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms,  hut  for  the  skill  and  success 
«^th  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  | 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c.  i 
In  time  it  spread  to  Italy;  and  in  1480  it 
was  introduced  into  France.    For  a  long 
time  the  English  were  indebted  for  silk  to  : 
foreign  countries ;  but  in  consequence  of  ' 
the  peraecntion  of  the  Protestants  m  France  , 
in  the  year  1886,  nearly  50,000  of  the  inba-  i 
bitants  fled  from  that  country  and  took  re- 
ftige  in  England ;  and  many  of  them  being 
silk  manufacturers,  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  the  nlk  trade  in  Bpitalflelds.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  company  of  eilk> 
women  in  England  so  early  as  the  year  1455 ; 
but  these  were  probably  employed  m  needle- 
works of  silk  and  thread.    Italy  supplied 
En^and  and  all  other  parts  with  the  oroad 
manufactures  till  1489.    In  1630  the  broad 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  1686  the  company  of  silk- throws- 
ters employed  above  40,000  persons. As 

a  specimen  of  individual  enterprise  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  we  must  notice  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  who,  about  the  year  1724, 
erected  in  an  island  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derbj,  a  curious  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  the  model  of  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  This 
machine  was  deemed  so  important,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  Sir  Tliomas's  patent,  par* 
Hament  voted  him  14,0001.  for  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  expense  attending  the 
completion  of  the  machinery.  This  con- 
tained 26,686  wheels;  one  water-wheel 
moved  the  whole,  and  in  a  day  and  night  it 
worked  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  silk. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  arts,  that  this  once 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  has  been 
disused  for  some  years,  and  more  simple 
and    complete   machinery  erected,  which 

performs  twice  the  work. Among  other 

novelties  is  the  introduction  of  glaat  as  a 
material  in  woven  silk.  To  those  who  have 
never  heard  of  it,  this  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise, in  consequence  of  its  brittle  nature. 
The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable,  the  new 
material  being  substituted  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread,  than  either  of  which  it  is  more 
durable,  possessingbesides  the  advantage  of 
never  tarnishing.  What  is  technically  called 
the  warp,  that  is,,  the  long  way  of  any  loom 
manufactured  article,  is  composed  of  silk, 
which  forms  the  body  and  groundwork,  on 
which  the  pattern  in  glass  api>eara  as  the 
weft  or  cross  work.  The  requisite  flexibi- 
lity of  glass  thread  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fine- 
ness, as  not  less  than  50or  60  of  the  original 
threads  (produced  by  steam  engine  power) 
are  required  to  form  one  thread  of  the  loom. 
The  process  is  slow,  as  not  more  than  a  yard 
can  be  manufactured  in  12  houn.  The 
work  is  extremely  beautiful  and  compara- 
tively cheap,  inasmuch  as  no  similar  stuff 
where  bullion  is  really  introduced  can  be 
purchased  for  anything  like  the  price  at 
which  this  is  sold :  added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far 
as  the  glass  is  concerned,  imperishable. 
SILK- COTTON,  in  botany,  the  Bomta» 
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of  Linnaeus,  a  tree  in  tbe  East  Indies,  so 
ealled  from  the  down  in  its  seed-pod.  of 
which  articles  of  cIothinK  are  manufactured.. 
SILK -THRO WEB.  or  SILK'-THEOW- 
8TER,  one  who  viads,  twists,  spins,  or 
throws  silk,  to  prepare  it  for  wearing^. 

SIL'LIMANITE,  a  greyish-brown  mine- 
ral, occarrinf  in  long,  slender,  rhombic 
prisms ;  found  in  Connecticut,  and  named 
in  honour  of  professor  Silliman. 

SIL'LON,  m  fortification,  a  work  raised 
in  the  middle  of  a  ditch  to  defend  it  when 
it  is  too  wide. 

SIL'l'HA,  in  entomology,  a  g^nus  of  in- 
sects of  the  eoUopteroua  order;  known  in 
English  as  the  carrion -beetle. 

SILU'RUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genns  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Jbdominale$.  There  are 
about  thirty  species  of  this  fish.  The  8iln- 
nu  eUctrieut  is  the  most  singular:  it  is 
found  in  the  rirers  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty  inches  long,  of  a  pale  ash  colour, 
with  a  few  blackish  spots  towards  the  tail; 
when  touched  it  communicates  a  shock 
attended  with  trembling  and  pain  of  the 
limbs,  but  less  violent  than  that  of  the 
I  torpedo. 

SIL'VER,  in  mineralogy,  a  well-known 
I  precious  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of 
the  most  livelv  brilliancv;  next  to  Kold, 
j  the  most  malleable  of  all  metals.     It  is 
I  found  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  in  situa- 
tions which,  though  immediately  exposed 
to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  that  nature 
!  has  most  abundantly  distributed  this  metal. 
j  The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  far 
I  exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the  European 
I  and  Asiatic  mines :  for  we  are  told  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  three  mines,  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  afforded  316,023,883  pounds 
troy  of  pure  silver;  and  he  remarks  that 
'  this  quantity  would  form  a  solid  globe  of 
'  silver,  91,206  Enghsh  feet  in  diameter.  The 
most  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at 
present,  are  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and 
the  Harts.    The  annual  produce  of  these 
united  is  about  180,000/.    Within  the  last 
(luarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  produce  of  silver  from  the 
Russian  mines.    The  celebrated  mines  of 
Knnigsberg,  in  Norway,  once  so  rich  in  na- 
tive silver,  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  Silver 
has  also  been  obtained  from  some  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Great  Britain.    Bishop  Wat« 
sou,  in  his  Chemical  Eaaaya,  observes,  that 
by  the  silver  which  was  produced  from  tue 
lead  mines  in  Cardiganshire,    Sir   Hugh 
Middleton   is  said  to  have  cleared  2000<. 
per  month,  and  that  this  enabled  him  to 
undertake  the  great  work  of  bringing  the 
New  River  from  Ware  to  London.  Silver  is 
exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious.    It  may 
be  beat  out  into  leaves  only  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  drawn  into  wire  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.    It  melts  at  28*'  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer ;  and  when  exposed 
to  a  temperature  considerably  higher,  it 
becomes  volatilised.    Atmospheric  air  has 
no  eflEect  upon  it,  except  when  it  contains 


sulphurous  vuionra,  anlpburetted  or  pboa- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gases.  It  unites  t« 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  slightly  unites 
with  the  brittle  acidiiiable  naetals.  With 
gold  it  forms  what  is  termed  ^reea  9M. 
Copper  renders  it  harder  without  nndi 
impairiag  iU  ductility.  It  ia  ozydixed  and 
dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids ;  and  the 
acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decomposaUe 
by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  bv  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals. different  me- 
thods are  employed  in  different  countnes 
to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexiecv 
Pera,  &c.  the  mineral  is  pounded,  roastad, 
washed,  and  then  triturated  vith  mercaiy 
in  vessels  filled  with  water:  and  a  mill 
being  employed  to  keep  tbe  whole  in  agi- 
tation, the  saver  bythat  noeans  combines 
with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus  obtained 
is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate  any  fo- 
reign matters  from  it.  and  then  strained 
and  pressed  throusl^  leather.  This  bong 
done,  heat  is  appbed  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury from  the  ulver,  which  is  then  melted 
and  cast  into  bars  or  ingota. 

SILTERING,  the  appUcation  of  saver- 
leaf  to  the  surface  of  metals,  glass,  ftc,  or 
the  art  of  covering  the  aur^ces  of  bodies 
with  a  thin  film  ofsilver.  Copper  and  brass 
are  (he  metals  on  which  the  silverer  most 
commonlv  operates.  When  silver-leaf  is  to 
be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  soU- 
leaf  are  suitable.  [See  Gii.uino.1 

SIL'VER-TREE,  (teucadendron.  mrpn^ 
teum).  in  boUny,  a  large  evergreen  sbnih, 
with  handsome  foliage :  it  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belongs  to  the 
Proteacete,  the  most  remarkable  family  of 
plants  in  the  southern  bemisphereJ  Hon 
than  four  hundred  species  of  these  planu 
are  known,  which  are  arrang^ed  in  nume- 
rous genera.  The  greater  part  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  but  not  all :  the  leaves  are 
simple,  entire,  or  serrated ;  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  distant,  upon  solitary  foot^alks, 
or  in  clusters,  spikes,  or  corymbs ;  some- 
times they  are  sessile,  situated  upon  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  surrounded  with  a  many- 
leaved  involucre,  or  are  disposed  in  scaly 
cones:  the  colour  is  green,  yellow,  or  red: 
in  short,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the 
habit,  flowers,  and  foliage  of  these  planU 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  order. 

SIM'IA,  the  Apb,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  the  class  MammAlia,  of  tbe  order 
Primate*.  Animals  of  this  genua  are  com- 
monly  divided  into  such  as  have  no  tails  - 
such  as  have  only  very  short  ones  :  auch  as 
have  very  long  ones,  and  such  as  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  with  which  they  can  lay  hold 
of  any  object  at  pleasure.  There  axe  up. 
wards  of  sixty  species  of  this  genus. 

SIM'ILE,  in  rhetoric,  a  comparison  of 
two  things,  which  though  different  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  some  strong  points  of 
resemblance;  bv  which  comparison  tbe 
character  or  qualities  of  a  thing  are  illus- 
trated or  presented  in  an  impre»aive  livht. 

SIMO'NIANS.  in  church  history,  sleet 
of  ancient  heretics,  so  called  trova  their 
founder,  Simon  Magus,  or  the  magician 

SIM'ONY.  in  law.  the  illegal  buying  or 
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•ellins  ecclesiastical  prefcnnent;  or  the 
corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  a  bene-  ! 
flee  for  moner  or  reward.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Chaldaean  Magus,  Simon,  ' 
who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wished  to  buy  of  them  the  power  of  working 
miracles. 

SIMOON',  a  hot  suffocating  wind,  that 
blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Arabia, 
generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  parch- 
ed deserts  and  sandj  plains.  Its  approach 
ia  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  and  iu 
fktal  effect*  are  to  be  aroided  by  falling  on 
the  face  and  holding  the  breath. 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT,  in  law,  a  term 
iqiplied  to  debts,  where  the  contract  upon 
which  the  obligation  arises,  is  neither  as- 
certained by  matters  of  record,  nor  yet  by 
deed  or  special  instrument. 

SIM'PULUM.  in  antiquity,  a  vessel  tt- 
sembling  a  cruet,  used  at  sacrifices  and 
libations  for  taking  a  very  little  wine  at  a 
time. 

SIMULATION,  the  assumption  of  a  de- 
ceitful appearance  or  character.  It  differs 
from  di8$imulation,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
assumes  a  false  character,  while  the  latter 
oulv  conceals  the  true  one :  but  both  are 
trulv  desiicnated  by  the  word  hypocriay. 

SIN'AFISM,  in  medicine,  a  mustard 
poultice ;  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
or  soles  of  toe  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases. 

SIN'CIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of 
the  head,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

S I N  E,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  other  end. 

Sl'NECURE,  a  church  benefice  without 
cure,  or  care,  or  guardianship  of  souls ;  as 
where  there  is  a  parish  without  church  or 
inhabitants.  The  word  is  applied  to  any 
post  that  brings  profit  without  labour. 

81' NK  Dl'lC  in  parlinmentary  language, 
a  Latin  phrase  usea  for  the  adjournment  of 
a  debate  without  fixing  a  day  when  it  shall 

be  resumed. In  law,  a  term  applied  to  a 

defendant  when  judKinent  is  given  in  his 
favour,  and  he  is  suffered  to  go  nne  die,  or 
dismissed  the  court. 
SINGING.  [See  Music,  Mblodt,  ftc] 
SINGING  BIRDS.  The  vocaljnmates 
of  the  grove,  as  poets  have  been  pleased  to 
term  these  feathered  songsters,  have  fur- 
nished man,  in  every  clime,  with  a  source 
of  delight  not  unmixed  with  wonder ;  and 
we  believe  there  are  few  persons  who,  at 
times,  have  not  been  sen«ible  of  the  exhil- 
arating effects  arising  from  their  dulcet 
warblings.  In  a  correct  sense  of  the  term, 
the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever 
sinvs.  To  her  is  allotted  the  care  and  toil 
of  incubation,  and  the  principal  share  of 
nursing  the  helpless  broi>d;  but  while  she 
is  performing  her  parental  duties,  her  mate 
is  exerting  all  his  vocal  blandishments. 
Tlie  power  of  snng  is  chiefly  effected  bv  the 
disposition  of  the  larynx,  which  in  oirds 
is  not,  as  in  mammifera   and  amphibia. 


placed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wiud- 
pipe;  but,  as  it  were,  separated  into  two 
parts, one  placed  at  each  extremity  Parrots, 
ravens,  starlings,  bulltinches,&c.  have  been 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
speak  some  words :  singing  birds  also,  in 
captivity,  readilv  adopt  tlie  song  of  others, 
learn  tunes,  and  can  even  be  made  to  sing 
incoinpauy.  In  general,  however,  the  songs 
of  birds  iu  the  wild  state  appear  to  be 
formed  by  practice  and  imitation.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of 
birds,  know  also  that  their  voice,  energy, 
and  expression,  differ  as  widely  as  in  man ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  remark.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  ornithologist,  says,  he  was 
so  familiar  with  the  notes  of  an  individual 
wood-thrush,  that  he  could  recognise  him 
among  all  his  fellows  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  woods.  The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a  spontaneous  effusion,  pro- 
duced by  no  exertion,  or  occasioning  no 
lassitude  of  muscle,  or  relaxation  of  the 
parts  of  action.  In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightingale  sings  all  day  and 
most  part  of  the  wight;  and  we  never  ob- 
serve that  the  powers  of  song  are  weaker,  or 
that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untune- 
sble,  after  these  hours  of  practice.  The 
cuckoo  is  probably  the  only  bird  that  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice. 
SIN'ISTER,  in  heraldry,  a  term  denoting 

the  left  side  of  the  escutcheon. Siniater 

aspect,  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 
planets  happening  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  signs;  as,  Saturn  in  the  same 


degree  as  Aries,  &c. 

Sir 


INK'ING  FUND,  in  politics,  a  term 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  or 
diminution  of  the  national  debt. 

SIN'NBT,  in  seamen's  language,  rope 
yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent  them 
from  galling. 

81  NON  OM'NES,  in  law,  a  writ  on  as- 
sociation of  justices,  by  which,  if  all  in 
commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  assign- 
ed, it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of  them 
may  proceed  to  finish  the  business. 

SIN'OPER,  in  mineralogy,  red  ferrugi- 
nous quartz,  occurring  in  small  perfect 
crystals,  and  in  masses  resembling  some 
varieties  sf  jasper. 

SINTEB^  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
which  appears  under  different  forms,  and  is 
variously  designated.  Calcareoma  sinter  is 
a  varietjf  of  carbonate  of  liuie,  composed  of 
successive  layers,  concentric,  plane,  or  un- 
dulated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  Sili- 
ceoMS  sinter  is  of  a  dull  grayish  white  colour, 
and  of  a  Hght,  brittle,  and  fibrous  texture. 
Opaline  siliceous  sinter  is  whitish,  with 
brown,  black,  or  bluish  spots,  and  its  frag- 
ments appear  to  be  dendritic.  Pearl  sinter, 
or  /torite,  has  a  gray  hue,  and  occurs  in  cylin. 
drical,  stalactitic,  and  globular  masses. 

SIN'UATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  larged  curved  beaks  in  the 
margin,  as  in  the  oak. 

SI'NUS,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  a  bone 
or  other  port,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  entrance.    The  veins  of  the  dura 
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,  iMter  art  «o  termed. In  sorfciy,  a  lone, 

I  hoUow,  aanow  track,  leading  to  aome  ab> 

soeM.  in  which  bos  is  collected. 
'      81PHON.«rSTTHON,inh7dnidiea.a 
bent  pipe  or  tobe  whoae  ends  are  of  an  on- 
c<|ttal  length ;  nsed  for  drawing  liquor  oot  of 

'  '  a  vessel  hj  cansiag  it  to  rise  over  the  rim. 

I     The  short  end  being  inserted  in  the  liqoor. 

'  the  air  is  ethaosted  by  being  drawn  through 
tb»  longer  one.  Bjr  the  weight  of  the  at- 
■Msphere,  the  li^nmr  then  nses  to  supply 

I     the  vacttom.  till  it  reaches  the  top  of^the 
I  vessel,  and  then  flows  over  and  will  cob< 

I  ,  tinne  to  ran  till  it  is  all  exhausted. 

SIPHCXKI  A.  in  botanj^a  genus  of  plaats, 
I  claas  21  IfMema,    order  8  MiMi«lpkia. 

I  I  The  single  species  is  the  SipktmitL  eUutiea, 
the  elastic-gum>tree,  so  called  because  piun- 

'     tUttie  is  extracted  irom  it. 

;         BI'REN.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fisbnloos 

i     animaU  otherwise  called  a  mermaid.    The 

I  !  sirens  are  represented  by  Ovid,  &c  as  sea 
monsters,  wito  women's  faces  and  the  tails 
of  lish;  and  by  others  decked  with  plumage 
of  various  colours.  The  three  sirens  are 
supposed  to  be  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  god  .\ebelo6s  by  the  mnse  Calliope 
and  are  called  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  only  two 
sirens,  and  some  others  reckon  fire.  Vir^ 

S laces  them  oq  rocks  where  vessels  are  in 
anger  of  splitting.  Some  represent  them 
as  such  charming  monsters,  who  song  so 
harmoniously,  that  sailors  were  wrecked  on 
their  rocks  without  regret,  and  even  expired 
in  raptures.  Dr.  Bumey  supposes  they 
were  excellent  singers,  but  of  corrupt  mo- 
rals.  Sire*,  a  species  of  lixard  in  Caro- 
lina, constituting  a  peculiar  genus,  desti- 
tute of  posterior  extremities  and  pelvis. 

SI'REX,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in> 
sects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  It  is 
called  in  English  the  tailed  wasp. 

SIEl'ASIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  often  proceeding  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  peculiar  to 
children,  and  attended  with  a  hollowness 
of  the  eyes  and  a  depression  of  the  fonta- 
nella. 

SIE'IUS,  or  the  Dog-star,  in  astronomy, 
a  very  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Cania  major. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  named  stan  in 
the  heavens,  and  is  supuosed  bjr  some  to  be 
the  nearest  to  the  earth  Hesiod  and  Ho- 
mer mention  only_  four  or  five  constellations, 
or  stars,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Sirius 
and  Orion,  the  Hyades,  Pleiades,  and  Arc- 
turus,  are  almost  the  whole  of  the  old 
poetical  astronomy.  Tlie  three  last  the 
Greeks  formed  of  their  own  observation,  as 
appears  by  the  names ;  the  two  others  were 
Egyptian.  Sirius  was  so  called  from  the 
p  Nile,  one  of  the  names  of  that  river  being 
2  Siris;  and  the  Egyptians,  seeing  that  river 
2  begin  to  swell  at  the  time  of  a  particular 
risiug  of  this  star,  paid  divine  honoun  to 
it,  as  the  star  of  the  Nile. 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  ge- 
nerallv  blows  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every 
year  about  Easter.  It  olows  <Vom  the  south- 
east by  aouth,  and  is  attended  with  heat, 


but  not  rain ;  it«  ordinaxy  period  ia  tmatf , 
daya,  and  it  nsnally  ceases  at  svnaet.  Wks 
the  sirocco  does  not  blow  in  this  Bsns, , 
the  summer  is  almost  free  from  «erterir 
winds,  whirlvrinda,  and  storms.  TVa  wini 
is  prc^indicial  to  plants,  drying  vA  bonas 
up  their  bnda;  and  also  causes  an  cxtraer- 
dmary  weaikncss  and  lassitude  in  mea.  b 
the  snnuner  time,  wben  the  westerlyvni 
c^ses  for  a  dar,  it  Is  asign  that  the  mvm 
wm  blow  the  day  foUovruxg.  which  aaasBy 
begins  witb  a  sort  of  vrhirlwind. 

8ISTRUM,  in  antiqaitr.  a  vnsieal  a- 
stmment,  of  an  oval  shape,  need  by  Oe 
Bgyptiana  in  the  wrorsliip  of  Isis. 

BISYM'BIRUM,  in  botany,  a  genss  d 
plants,  class  15  Tetrad^nitmim,  or^  «  K- 

liquota. Sit^uibriwtm  mutnrtimm,  ertk 

water-cress,  is  an  indigenoas  plant,  grs«i^ 
plentifully  in  brooka  and  attqenant  waten. 
When  eaten  as  a  salad,  the  leaves  have  » 
moderately  pungent  taste,  and  eaait  a  qwck 
penetrating  smell ;  and  they  are  ackoev- 
ledgedby  the  medical  profession  to  posseai 
considerable  anti^acorbutic  qn^ities. 

SISTRIN'CUIUM.  in  botany,  a  gensstf 
pUnts,  class  16  MmuxdetpUm,  onierl  TV^o- 
dria.  The  species  are  bnlboas  plants*  sdl 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SITOPHTTLAX,  in  Grecian  al>tiilsit^aD 
Athenian  magistrate,  who  bad  the  saneria- 1 
tendence  of  the  com,  and  was  tot^e  ^ 
that  no  one  bought  more  than  wasneces- 
sanr  for  the  provision  of  his  family. 

SITTA.  in  ornithology,  a  geaas  of  bMs, 
of  the  order  Ptcw :  known  in  Bn^ishastbe 
nut-hatch. 

SIXTH,  inmnaic,  an  interval  fonneisf 
SIX  sounds,  or  five  diatonic  decrees.  That 
are  four  kinds  of  •UtkM,  two  rsnwassf  sail 
two  ditaonaut. 

SIZE,  a  glntinona  anbstanee  pressMd 
fi-om  different  materials,  and  used^by^s>- 
tcrers.  painters,  and  others.  It  is  ma^ 
from  the  shreds  and  parinrs  of  lestkcr, 
parchment,  vellum,  &c. 

SIZ'EL,  in  coining,  the  t^afdua  of  barsrf 
silver,  or  other  metal,  after  the  piaecs  arc 
cut  out  for  coins. 

SI'ZER,  in  Cambridge  university,  a  m- 
dent  of  the  rank  next  below  that  of  a  pea 
sioner.  *      ; 

^^'^T^'J"  ornithologr,  a  flat  fish  of  ik*  , 
ray  kind  {Rata  bmita).  called  the  raritmtti 
ray  tish.  It  is  the  largest  nnd  thinnest  of 
the  genus,  some  of  them  weighing  aearif  • 

SKEL'ETON,  in  anatomy,  an  assemhlsjre  ' 
of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  body.  drie< 
cleansed,  and  disposed  in  their  natural  situ- 
ation, and  kept  in  that  order  by  means  of 
wires,  &c.  When  the  bonea  are  conaeetrd  ! 
by  the  natural  Ugnments.  it  is  called  a 
natural  skeleton ;  when  by  other 
is  termed  an  artiJMal  skeleton. 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  -- „i-^-„ 
interments  of  the  body,  consistinr  ofthree 
lamin«,  namely,  the  eutict*  or  senrf  skia, 
which  is  the  outermmt ;  the  rtte  wtucmim, 
or  second;  and  the  eutU  vera,  or  real  skia, 
the  third.  On  viewing  the  surfiioe  of  the 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye.  we  find  it 
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povooB ;  more  so  in  some  place*  than  others ;  '  every  side  limits  our  view,  seems  to  be  lower 
"  "  '      '  '  '      in  England  than  it  is  in  Italy.    In  vain  do 

we  look  for  that  pure,  serene,  and  booml- 
less  slcT,  that  atmosphere  of  dear  blue,  or 
of  vivid  red,  which  so  much  contributed  to 
inspire  a  Raphael  and  Corrergio.  But  even 
the  Italian  sky  is  said  to  be  cloudy  in  com- 
parison with  that  which,  in  summer,  cano- 
pies  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SKT'-SCRAPER,  in  ships,  a  small  triai^- 
gular  sail  sometimes  set  above  the  royal. 

SLAB,  in  carpentry,  an  outside  plank  or 
board  sawn  from  the  iddes  of  a  tree,  which 
is  frequently  of  very  unequal  thickness.—— 
In  masonry,  a  table  of  marble  for  hearths 
and  other  purposes. 

SLAM,  in  chemistry,  ft  substance  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  makin|;  of  alum,  by 
calcinine  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATE,  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  bluish  or 

gpray  colour,  which,  when  first  duK  from  the 

quaxry,  is  of  an  exceedingly  soft  texture, 

and  is  therefore  easily  cut  or  split  into 

"  OS  houses. 


and  the  pom  are  also  larger  in  some  parts 
than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  aucts 
of  selMtceouB  glands,  and  others  serve  not 
only  to  transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter 
itseld  The  rett  mutotum  gives  the  colour 
to  the  skin :  it  is  blade  in  the  negro  [See 
Na»Bo]  ;  white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the 
Buropcao.  The  skin  is  extremdy  disten- 
sible and  elastic ;  it  is  thickest  on  those 
paru  intended  by  nature  to  bear  weight  and 
preasnre,  consequently  it  is  thick  on  the 
back,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  where  its  surCsces  touch  opposite 

Barfacesd^ £Ub«,  in  commerce,  the  hairy 

cnr  other  membrane  stripped  off  any  animal 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skinner,  or 
parchment-maker. 

SXIN^  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles, 
the  eommon  name  of  a  genus  of  nxards 
found  in  wann  dimates,  all  of  which  have  a 
long  body  oovcred  with  rounded  imbricate 


long  bo 


SKOL'BZITB,  a  mineral,  occurring  crys- 
talixed  and  massive,  colourless  and  nearly 
transparent.  When  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  exterior  flame  of  a  bk>wpip& 
It  twists  like  a  worm,  becomes  opaque,  and 
ifl  converted  into  a  glassy  substance. 

BKOB'ADITB,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish 
colour,  resembUng  the  martial  arseniate  of 
copper.  It  occurs  massive,  but  is  generally 
eiystalised  ia  rectangular  prisms. 

SKULL,  the  bony  covering  of  the  bnun, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,  namdy,  the 
timeiput,  or  forepart;  the  occiput,  or  hind 
part ;  and  the  vertex,  or  crown.  It  forms 
the  forehead,  and  every  part  of  the  head 
except  the  face. 

SKUNK  {wuphitie  pui»rius),  in  loology. 
a  carnivorous  quadruped,  about  the  size  of 
a  cat,  and  allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger 
tribe;  inhabiting  most  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  celebrated  for  the  intolerable 
stifling  stench  which  it  dischar^^  when 
threatened  with  danger,  and  which  is  its 
defence  against  its  enemies.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  offensive  nature  of  the  fluid  which  the 
skunk  ejects,  that  the  smallest  drop  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  dothes  detestable  to  the 
wearer  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
without  any  perceptible  diminution  in  in- 
tensity,    llie  genus  is  exdusivdy  Ame* 


plates  for  coverings  of  the  roofii 

Eaving,  &e.  Used  in  the  place  of  tiles,  the 
lue  date  is  a  very  light  and  duraUe  cover- 
ing: the  gray  slate  is  much  more  lasting 
than  tiles ;  but  slating  of  dther  kind  is  ex- 
pensive, because  the  roof  must  be  first  co- 
vered with  boards,  to  which  the  slates  are 
fastened  with  tacks  and  fine  mortar.  The 
slate  principdly  in  use  io  London  is  brought 
from  Vfales,  and  it  is  thence  fbrwarded  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kio|[dom.  There 
are  also  in  use  some  other  kuds  of  slate, 
the  best  sort  of  which  is  the  Westmoreland 
date.  The  patent  elating,  as  it  is  cdled, 
consists   in  sdectiug   the  largest  dates, 

^j     .V , # :r .ui-i. , 
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The  following  energetic  lines  by  Mr.  Mac- 
k«y,  in  hi»  "  Hope  of  the  World,"  will  better 
illuttrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any- 
thing we  could  offer  : — 
•  T1iu«  hath  It  been  from  ei»rth*«  r«nnotef  t  a^e. 
Thouifh  black  the  record,  history's  Tearful 

psae 
H.ith  many  blacker  ;  and  amid  the  few 
That  eheer  the  darkntnui  with  a  briichter  hue. 
There  still  remain  Uie  dim  red  sp»u  (hat  bIiow 
The  atrung  man's  injury,  the  weak  man's 

w«ie. 
Egypt  of  old  pursued  the  arts  nf  p«iice. 
And  «vit  ami  learning  bless'd  the  shores  of 

Ort^ce  ; 
Imperial  Romp,  amid  her  ruins  hoar, 
LvCt  proofs  ofgreatne^  never  reach'd  before  ; 
But  w  liai  iheir  triumphs  7—  Whose  sad  hands 

wen-  they 
Tliat  pll«Hl  the  pvramlds  to  last  for  aye  ?  [gate 
Who  raised  the  walls,  who  built  each  mighty 
With  which  high  lliebesglrt  hersell  in  state  ? 
Who  rear'd   old    Babylon's  must  gorgeous 

fanes  7 
Who  shaped  of  Luxor  the  august  remains  ? 
\%  hat  were  the  millions,  when  AUiena'»name 
Fur  art  and  learning  was  the  first  tu  fame  7 
What  were  the  multitudes  when  Rome  was 

great  ? 
What  rights  had  they,  or  value  in  the  state  7 
All  slaves  and  heluts !  — Slaves  were  they 

whose  hands 
Uprear'd  the  pyramids  on  Egypt's  sands  : 
Slaves  built  the  city  with  the  brazen  wall. 
And  hundred  gates,  more  marvellous  Uian 

all; 
Slaves  to  be  lash'd  and  tortured  and  resold. 
Or  maim'd  and  murder'd  fur  a  line  of  gold. 
HeloU  degraded,  scarce  esteem'd  as  man, 
Having  no  riuhu,  for  ever  under  ban. 
Were  half  the  world  when  ancient  Homer 

sung. 
And  wit  and  wisdom  flow*d  from  Plato's 

tongue. 
Slaves  were  the  swarming  multitudes  of 

Rome, 
Having  no  hope,no  thought  of  betterdoom;— 
Fetter'd  in  body  and  enslaved  in  mind, 
Their  menul  eye-balls  sear,  and  dr.rk,  and 

blind. 
They  crawl'd  mere  brutes,  and  if  they  dared 

eomplaln. 
Were  lash'd  and  tortared  until  tame  again  t** 

Tea,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  sla- 
very is  directlv  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  has  always  had  apalsying  iuHuence 
on  the  industry  and  morality  both  of  the 
masters  and  the  slave*.  Among  the  many 
evils  which  have  originated  from  it  are.  the 
barbarous  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  the  en- 
couragement of  the  greatest  sensuality  and 
indolence,  an  unparalleled  disregard  of  hu- 
man life,  the  corrupt  character  of  thefreed- 
men,  and  the  outrage  of  the  slave  when  he 
brealH  his  chains— from  the  horrible  war 
iu  Italy,  70  b.  c.  down  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Haitian  revolution,  and  the  bloody  in- 
surrections on  the  islands  of  Barbadoea  in 
1816,  and  several  more  recent  ones.  That 
infamous  traffic,  the  African  slave-trade,  was 
commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in  1442:  the 
trade,  however,  was  but  of  trifling  extent 
till  the  16th  century.  But  the  importation 
ol  uegruee  into  the  West  Indies  and  Ame- 


rica having  once  begun,  it  p-adiuiUy  in- 
creased, until  the  extent  and  inaportance  of 
the  traffic  rivalled  its  cruelty  and  guilt.  It 
is  not.  however,  to  be  auppoaed  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  created  no  svmpathy 
in  the  Christian  world,  or  that  the  gnn 


iniquity  of  those  who  eucoorafced  the  in- 
human traffic  was  not  again  and  again  de- 
nounced by  distinguished  individuala  in  this 


again  de- 

,  „  aU  in  *  ■ 

and  other  countries ;  but  the  profit*  of 
slave-dealers  and  the  gcnenu   supinej 


I 

s 
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avail  ourselves  of  the   sentiments  be  ex-  I 
presses  in  closing  his  review  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kay's  poem :— "  We  know  not  that  history, 
from  iu  commencement,  presents  an/  n»-  ' 
tion,  at  any  one  moment,  in  such  an  attitude  ' 
of  moral  grandeur  as  that  of  Britain,  on  [ 
the  day  when  an  all  but  unanimous  Parlia- 
ment, representing  an  all  but  unanimoua 
people,  freelv  votea  twenty  millions  of  the 
money,  whicn  for  all  other  purposes  it  dided 
out  with  such  a  niggard  hand,  for  an  ftl^ject 
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ia  which  ii»  wlfiih  intereitswew  involved 
—'purely  to  do  a  great  moral  ncht,  and  re- 
drcM  a  neat  moral  wronr.  For  that  one 
unailofeaaet  alone  -».-.  s- >«— «^»  ...^ng 
the  nations; — and  :or, 

too,  iinr  aU  that  eh  ish 

the  principle  of  pe  on 

that  head,  as  on  th  ed, 

to  wipe  olr:~lrat  i  gly 

■rid,  that  a  more  i  wn 

made  towards  the  od, 

in  the  last  tvrentv  ian 

recognition  of  thu  by 

any  other  faet  aim  m 

that  religion  itaeli  his 

wisdom  is  a  part.  L ion 

in  the  p<riitics  of  the  world,  all  whose  ages 
and  nations  till  this  day  have  arbitTaited 
with  the  sword." 

B. 
le- 
ri- 


al 

ing  fellow,  wiUi  a'seoorge  <rf  many  twisted 
thongs  in  his  hand,  who  waa  the  slave-driver 
of  the  ship;  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
slightest  noise  below,  he  shook  it  over  them, 
id  seemed  eager  to  exercise  it."    The  aa< 


thor  proceeds  to  sUte.  that  these 
tures  were  packed  up  and  wedged  tog 
tight  as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells. 


together 


three  feet  high,  so  that  they  had  not  more 
than  23  square  inches  for  each  man,  and  IS 
inches  for  each  woman;  while  the  heat  of 
these  horrid  places  waa  so  great,  and  the 
odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  enter  them,  even  -had  there  been 
room.  The  EngUah  olBcers  insisted  that 
the  poor  suffering  creatures  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  deck,  to  |ret  air  and  water ;  and 
"  they  came  swarming  up,  all  in  a  state  of 
total  nudity,  like  bees  fhmi  the  aperture  of 
a  hive,  till  the  whole  deck  vras  crowded  to 
Buifbcation  fifom  stem  to  stem ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  Where  they  eonld 
•n  have  come  from,  or  bow  they  could  all 
hare  been  stowed  away.  After  enjoying, 
finr  a  short  time,  the  unusual  luxury  ot  air, 
some  vrater  was  brought;  it  was  then  that 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  exposed 
in  a  fearftil  manner.  They  all  rushed  like 
maniacs  towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or 
threats,  or  blows,  could  restrain  them; 


thev  shrieked  and  struggled,  and  fought 
with  one  another,  for  a  drop  of  this  pre- 
cious liquid,  as  if  they  grew  rabid  at  the 
sight  ot  It."  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that 
tM  wretched  captives  were  soon  again 
doomed  to  their  loathsome  dungeon:  for 
the  Enfl^ish  ship  was  obliged  to  release  the 
slaver,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  had  exceeded 

^^  __.^, « .  .-  »_.:.:-_   .v:_.    ^ 
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and  thew  pnmd  reeoUectiona,  that  vom 
should  be  called  on  with  your  own  hand  to 
lay  the  oorBer*«toBe  of  an  enterpme,  whieh 
has  tm  iu  ofajeet  to  re«cae  Africa  fiNnn  de- 
basing aaperatitiona,  and  to  pat  an  end  to 
ber  nnaeries  by  the  introdnctton  of  the  arU 
of  dvlHiation  and  of  peace ;  and,  above  all, 
to  Tcacne  Europe  and  the  white  raee^  as 
well  as  the  name  of  Christianity,  flrom  the 
pollution  of  crimes  which  fill  the  mind  with 
horror  and  disrutt.'' 

8LRD.  SLEDGE, or  SLEIGH,  a carria^ 
or  ▼chicle  moved  on  runners,  much  used  m 
America  for  carrying  timber,  stone,  and 
other  weighty  materials.  In  England  th« 
word  $Udi;e  is  most  commonly  used;  in 
America,  where  the  Tchide  is  in  great  re- 
quest, it  is  called  a  tied  or  *leiak.  In 
Lapland  the  sledges  are  drawn  by  rein- 
deer. 

SLEDGE,  in  husbandry,  a  carriage  with- 
out wheels,  but  shod  with  iron,  on  which 
~  >ugb8  and  other  implements  are  drawn 

tm  place  to  place.  In  Russia  and  other 
northern  countries,  vehicles  nearly  similar 
are  used  in  the  winter  instead  of  wheel  car- 
riafces. 

SLEEP,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phe< 
nomena  in  the  animal  world ;  a  state  wherein 
the  body  appearing  perfectly  at  rest,  exter- 
nal objects  act  on  the  orguis  of  sense  as 
usual,  without  exciting  the  usual  sensations. 
The  voluntary  exertion  of  our  mental  and 
corporeal  powers  being  suspended,  we  rest 
unconscious  of  what  passes  around  us,  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  external  objects.  Sleep  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
but  the  involuntary  motions,  as  respiration 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  con- 
tinued. We  all  feel  that  it  is  the  natural 
rest  or  repose  necessary  to  restore  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  and  mind,  when  exhausted 
or  fatigued ;  yet  the  mind  is  often  very  active 
in  sleep ;  but  its  powers  not  being  under 
the  control  of  reason,  its  exercises  are  very 
irregular.  Sleep  repairs  the  spirits,  which 
are  dissipated  by  watching;  and  conse- 
quently it  restores  the  strength  of  those 
who  are  weak,  indisposed,  or  labour  much. 
It  likewise  promotes  perspiration,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  digestion,  and  still  more  to 
nutrition.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  too  much  sleep  makes  a  person  slug- 
rish,  heavy,  dulls  the  faculties,  and  renders 

him  unfit  for  business. Sleep  qf  Plant*, 

the  folding  of  their  leaves,  and  drooping 
appearance  in  the  night, 

SLEEPER,  an  animal  that  lies  dormant 
in  wintjBT.  [See  Doumaht.] In  build- 
ing, the  oblique  rafter  that  lies  in  a  gutter. 

In  skip-building,  a  thick  piece  of 

timber  placed  longitudmally  in  a  ship's 
hold,  opposite  the  several  scarfs  of  the  tim- 
bers, for  strengthening  the  bows  and  stem- 
frame,  particulariy  in  the  Greenland  ships ; 
or  a  piece  of  long  compass-timber  layed  and 

bolted  diagonally  upon  the  transoms. 

On  railroads,  the  wooden  bearings  w  sup- 
ports to  which  the  iron  rails  are  fastened. 

SLEET,  in  gunnery,  the  part  of  a  mortar 
passing  from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions 


f  for  atrengtheniiif  that  part.->^!A.  fdl  of 
rain  and  anow  together  in  fine  partitica. 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND,  trickaperforqidl 
by  persona  who,  by  great  nractice,  or  eoB- 
federacy  with  others,  perform  acta  appa- 
rently out  of  the  oonrse  of  natmr^  wbi^ 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  bdierc;,  and  evn 
the  intelligent  admire. 

8LICH,  in  metallargy,  the  <ire  of  any 
metal,  particulariy  of  gold,  when  it  has 
been  pounded  and  prepared  for  fti»*l»» 
working. 

SLI'DING-RULE,  a  mathematieal  m- 
Btrument  used  to  determine  measure  or 
quantity  without  compasses,  by  alidiaK  the 
parts  one  by  another. 

SLIP,  a  place  Iving  with  a  pradual  de- 
scent on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  harbour 
convenient  for  ship-building. In  horti- 
culture, such  portions  of  planta  as  are 
slipped  off  from  the  stems  or  branchea  for 
the  purpose  of  being  planted  out  as  sets. 

SLIT  TING-MILL,  a  mill  where  irou 
bars  are  slit  into  nail  rods.  &c. 

SLPE  {prunue  epinoea),  in  boUny,  a 
small  wild  plum,  the  fruit  of  the  bla^- 
thom. 

SLO'E-WORM,  in  entomolo^,  u  insect 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  sloe  tree,  which 
often  changes  its  skin  and  assumes  diflferent 
colours.  It  afterwards  becomea  a  four- 
winged  fly. 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  main- 
sail of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff"  above,  to 
a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  on  iu  foie^ 
most  edge ;  differing  from  a  cutter  by  hav- 
ing a  fixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay. Sloop 

^  war,  a>vessel  rigged  either  as  a  ship,  brig, 
or  schooner,  and  usually  carrying  fnaa  10 
to  18  guns. 

SLOPS,  in  seamen's  language  a  name 

Siven  to  dl  species  of  wearing  apparel,  bed- 
ing,  &c.  which  are  supplied  to  his  m^ea- 
ty's  ships  in  commission. 

SLOTH,  in  soology.  the  Bradypmaot  Lin- 
UKUS,  a  South  American  quadruped,  prover- 
bial for  the  slowness  of  its  motions ;  but  it 
chmbs  more  easily  than  it  walks,  and  seems 
quite  at  home  when  resting  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  fore-feet  or  arms  ! 
are  much  longer  than  the  hinder,  and  \ 
when  the  sloth  is  on  the  ground  it  is  obliged 
to  draw  itself  along  upon  its  elbows. 

SLOUGH  (pron.  elvjy),  in  aurgerr.  the 
dead  part  which  separates  from  the  living 
in  mortification ;  or  the  part  that  separates 
from  a  foul  sore  t  hence  the  term  to  efompk 
off.    Also  (with  the  same  pronuuciatioD). 

the  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent. 

aiougk  (pron.  stoa).  a  place  or  hole  full  of 


diaep  mud  or  mire'.' 
SLO 


oi/OW'-WORM,  in  soology,  a  vmall  kind 
ofriper.  not  very  venomous;  I  he  blind  wurn. 

SLUG,  m  entomology,  a  variety  of  the 
snail  tribe.  Also,  a  cylindrical,  cubical,  or 
irregularly  shaped  piece  of  metal  shot  from 
antn. 

SLUICE,  the  stream  of  water  issuing 
through  a  flood-gate.  The  word  is,  however, 
used  indiscriminately  either  for  the  stivaai 
that  passes  through  the  fiood>gate,  or  the 
gate  Itself. 
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8LT7B»  ilk  vraiie,  •  muk  oonsecthig 
■ctn  that  we  to  be  raiif  to  the  uone  ayUa- 
ble,  or  made  in  one  cootinned  bmUi  of  a 
wind  inttrament,  or  with  one  itroke  of  a 
Strinnd  instmnient. 

8BCALL-POX,  in  medieiB^  a  very  con- 
tagiont  poitular  diaeaae.  [See  VabioiiA, 
Cow-roz,  Ac.] 

8MALT8,  or  8MALT.  an  ozyde  oteobalt 
aad  melted  glan  pounded;  naed  in  paper- 
making  and  Tariotta  other  arte,  particolarty 
in  the  paintinv  of  earthenware. 

SMABTAOD,  another  name  for  the  eme- 
rald. Hence,  twunraffdin*,  an  epithet  for 
anything  pertaining  to  or  reaembling  an 
emerald:  of  an  emerald  green. 

SMARAG'DITB,  a  mineral,  otherwise 
called  ortea  diallage. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  a  imall  and  de- 
licate ilaTonred  tfab. 

SMI'LAX,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  planta, 
clasa  S3  Dioteia,  order  6  fiHwoailria.  The 
species  are  perenniala,  induding  the  medi- 
cinal smilax  or  sarsaparilla. 

SMBL'LING,  that  sense  which  reaidea 
in  the  nenrea  distributed  over  the  mem- 
brane that  linea  the  interior  of  the  nostrila, 
and  powerM  in  proportion  to  ita  quantity 
and  formation,  being  Ikr  more  aensible  in 
some  animals  than  ip  others.  According 
to  BoerhaaTC,  the  act  of  smelling  ia  per- 
formed by  means  of  odorous  effluvia,  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  drawn  into  the  nos- 
trils, in  inspiration,  and  struck  with  such 
force  against  the  fibrill«  of  the  olft«tory 
nerves,  as  to  ahake  them,  and  give  them  a 
vibratory  motion ;  whieh  action,  oeing  com- 
municated thence  to  the  common  aenaory, 
oeeaaions  an  idea  of  a  sweet  or  fetid,  a  aour 
or  an  aromatic  object,  &c.  And  he  further 
observes^  that  the  matter  in  animals,  vege- 
tablea,  foaails,  Ac.  whieh  chiefly  affects  the 
sense  of  smelling,  is  that  subtile  aubstance 
inherent  in  their  oily  parta,  called  spirit ; 
for  that,  when  thia  ia  taken  away  from  the 
most  fragrant  bodies,  what  remaina  haa 
scarce  any  smell  at  all ;  but  thia,  poured  on 
the  most  inodoroua  bodiea,  impsjrta  to  them 
a  fragrancy.  Volatile  particlea  chiefly  are 
distinguished  by  amell,  and  fixed  onea  by 
the  taate;  perhapa  becauae  the  thick  mu- 
cous cuticle  spruid  over  the  tongue,  inter- 
cepts the  action  of  the  more  subtile  salts, 
which  easily  affect  the  softer  and  leaa 
covered  nervea  of  the  nostrils.  The  action 
of  smells  is  alvong,  but  of  abort  continu- 
ance; becauae  particlea  in  a  very  minute 
atate  are  applied  to  naked  nervea  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain.  Hence 
the  deleterious  and  also  the  refireahing  ac- 
tion f>f  odoura,  b^  which  people  are  resua- 
dtated  from  fkintinn,  fte.  Hence  the  vio- 
lent sneesing  ezdtM  by  acrid  particles,  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  the  amell  of 
pursatives,  and  the  power  of  antipathiea. 

SMELTINO.  in  metallurgy,  the  ftiaion 
<Nr  radting  of  the  orea  of  metals,  in  order  to 
aeparatethe  metalline  part  from  the  earthy, 
atony,  and  other  parts.  The  art  of  fanng 
the  ores  after  roasting,  is  the  principal  and 
most  important  of  metallnrgic  operations. 

SMOKE,  the  visible  vapour  or  exhalation 


that  ia  nqpdled  ftom  a  snbatanec  whiU 
burning;  or.  the  rarefled,  but  undecom- 
poaed  part  of  a  omnbuatible ;  alwaya  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  to  the  inoombuatible 
matter  within  a  anbataoo^  w  to  the  natter 
vrith  which  oaynn  doea  not  readily  com- 
bine. The  vrord  aaieike  ia  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  vdatile  vapour  expelled  Irora 
coal,  vrood.  vegetable  matter,  Ac.;  that 
which  exhalea  fkoaa  metallic  sobaiancea 
being  more  generally  called  A"*** 

SMOKB-JAOK.  a  machine  conaiating  of 
an  arrangement  of  wheela  put  in  motion  by 
the  aaoke  and  air,  which  aacend  the  ehim- 


SMUG'GLINO,  the  offence  of  importini 


ney  with  ftirce  anfflcient  to  turn  a  apit. 

SMT ' - 

gooda 

bylaw.    While 'aiich  enormoua  dutiM  are 


ju'Uiiinu,  tbe  Offence  or  importing 
without  paying  the  dutiea  imposed 


impoaed  npon  many  foreign   prodi 

all  the  vigilance  of  coast  guarda  and  reve^ 


tductions. 


nue  cuttera  muat  £ul  in  putting  a  atop  to 
thepraetioeof  amugglinx.  Tbe  temptation 
ia  evidently  too  atrong  for  those  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  to  discontinue  the  practice  ; 
— nay,  who  ia  there  that  doea  not,  directly 
«Nr  indirectly,  encourage  it  ?  Smuggling  owea 
its  existence  to  oppressive  duties,  in  many 
cases  amountina  to  absdute  prohibition  ; 
and  although  a  large  "  prevenuve"  finroe  is 
kept  in  constant  operation,  at  an  incredible 
expenae,  no  one  who  ia  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  tranaactiona  of  the 
metropolis,  or  who  has  witnessed  the  alac- 
rity with  whieh  the  'smugi^er  ia  aasisted 
by  the  peasantry  on  the  coasU  (particu- 
larly of  Kent  and  Sussex),  can  wonder  that 
he  so  often  continues  to  dude  tbe  viai- 
lance  of  the  revenue  officera,  or  that  he 
darea  to  defy  the  pdna  and  pendties  of  tlie 
custom  laws.  ' 

SMUT,  in  husbandry,  a  disease  in  com, 
when  the  grains,  instead  of  being  flUed 
with  flour,  contdn  fonl  black  powder. 

SNAIL,  a  genus  of  insects,  the  LimoM  of 
Linncus.  They  are  Sometimes  without 
shells,  and  called  ting*;  and  sometimes 
provided  with  shells  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  combined  with  coagulated  dbuiuen, 
secreted  by  the  akin  of  the  inaect,  the 
mouth  of  the  ahdl  being  extended  by  layers 
of  the  aubatance  to  the  marain.  The  eyes 
of  andU  are  in  their  horns,  which  they  draw 
in  at  pleasure.  All  the  land  tettacf  (shell 
animals)  appear  to  have  the  power  of  be- 
coming torpid  at  pleaaure,  and  independent 
of  any  dterationa  of  temperature.  Thua, 
aoaila,  if  placed  in  a  box  at  Midaummer, 
will  attach  themadvea  to  ita  aidea,  and  rc- 
mdn  in  thia  dormant  state  for  seven!  yeara. 
Even  in  their  naturd  haunts,  they  are  often 
found  in  thia  atate  during  the  anmmer  aea- 
aon.  whea  there  ia  a  continued  drought. 
With  the  firat  ahower,  however,  they  recover, 
and  move  about  again. 

SNAKE  (ungu^,  in  loology,  the  com- 
mon aud  aenerd  name  of  aerpents ;  but,  in 
England,  generally  applied  to  thoae  which 
are  oviparoua.  [See  SaarBBTS.]— To  the 
account  there  given,  we  shall  merely  add 
the  following  observations  relative  to  the 
singular  use  of  tbe  riba  of  snakes  in  assist- 
ing progreauve  motion.  "  Sir  Everard  Heme 
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r  diffnriBf  fron  thoM 


VM  kd  to  tUt  tfteoveryof  the  aU  aflbrted 
hf  the  nba,  to  the  Whoto  tribe  of  nwkea,  is 
the  Morressive  motioB  of  those  •niinele, 
bv  the  fcUowixiar  circomitasces.  ▲  saake 
of  nnoMial  eiae,  brought  to  London  to  be  ex- 
hibited, WM  ihown  to  Sir  Joeeph  Buikes  t 
the  aaiiiud  wee  livelT,  and  moved  along  the 
carpet  bneUy;  while  it  waa  doing  no,  Sir 
Joeeph  thonght  he  saw  the  riba  move  fior* 
ward  in  ancoesnon,  like  the  riba  of  a  cater> 
pillar.  The  fact  waa  readily  establiahed, 
and  Sir  Kvraard  M%  the  riba  with  hia  la- 
gers, aa  they  were  brooght  forward:  when 
a  hand  waa  Ind  flat  ander  the  anake,  the 
enda  of  the  riba  were  diatinctly  felt  nwm 
the  palm,  as  the  animal  passed  over  it.  This 
waa  aa  interesting  disoorcry,  as  it  tended  to 
demonstrate  a  new  speoes  of 
motion,  and  one  widely  difinring  firoaa 
already  known."— —>It  is  confidently 
in  the  Oritntal  HermU,  and  there  appear* 
to  be  no  reaaon  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the 
aaakea  wlueh  the  Indian  jugglers  handle 
with  impunity,  are  drugged  with  opium, 
which  readers  them  outec  and  harmkaaj 
and  that  the  eOiBcU  of  the  drug  will  not  wear 
d#for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeka. 

SNAICEBOOT  fJrUtoloekiatmrpfiarim^, 
in  botany,  a  qpeciea  of  birth>wort,  growing 
in  North  America.  lu  medicinal  rirtsea 
are  ver^  considerable,  and  iu  general  action 
ia  heating  and  stimaUnt. 
.  8NA'1&'8.HSAD  IRIS  arU  tuherMm), 
in  botany,  a  plaat  with  a  lily-shaped  flower, 
of  one  lea(  aaMcd  like  an  iria> 

SNA'KEWEBD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  FobfgoHum  t  bistort. 

SNA'KEWOOD,  the  smaller  branehea  of 
the  StrfcknM  colutrimm,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  isle  of  Timor  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  haviDg  a  bitter  taste,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent. 

SNATCH' BLOCK,  in  ships,  a  great 
block  or  pulley,  baring  a  shiver  cut  through 
one  of  iu  dieeks,  for  the  ready  reoeiring 
of  any  rope.  It  ia  chiefly  used  for  heavy 
purchases,  where  a  warp  or  hawaer  ia  brouf^t 
to  the  capatan. 

SNIFB  fSeohptue  gaUhuig*),  in  ornitho- 
logy, a  bird  that  frequenu  the  banka  of 
rivers  and  the  borders  of  foaa,  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  its  bill. 

SNOW,  in  meteorology,  a  congelation  of 
vapour  formed  in  the  middle  region  of  tho 
air,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmoaphere 
aiaka  below  the  freering  point  of  vrater. 
A  dood  of  vanoura  being  condenaed  into 
dropa,  those  dropa  immediately  descend, 
but.  meetingwith  a  freesing  air  as  they  foil, 
eadi  is  fifoaen  into  an  acidew  ahooting  itaelf 
forth  into  aevoal  pomts.  Continuing  their 
descent,  they  pass  throu|^  aome  partial 
atreams  of  wanner  air,  or  in  their  continual 
waftage  to  and  firo»  coming  into  frequent 
contact  with  each  other,  Uwy  are,  by  their 
mutaal  attrition,  a  little  thawed.  In  their 
forthor  profreaa  they  mtanglc  or  form 
themselves  mto  dusters  or  flakes,  and  Uioa 
dight  upon  the  earth.  Upon  eiamining 
the  flakes,  they  are  found  tobe  chiefly  com- 
poaedof  alars  of  six  pointy  thou^  theaa 

in  xaa  soura  or  avaora  vaa  aaa*  aoar  la  ma»b  ov  outb-oiu 


are  iatermtxed  with  variooa  otlier 

flgurea,  which  are  cUefl j  fragments  of  the 
regular  ones.  Othera  also,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  above  laid  dovrn,  aecm  to  have 
been  formed  and  firosen  again  into  irreguo 
lar  dusters;  sothat  thewhtdebodyof  anow 
appeara  aninflnitemaaaof  iciclea  irreg^ularly 
flcured.  The  rarity  or  lightneae  ^  a  flake 
of  snow,  whiA  is  eompoaed  of  aoUd  ice. 
iaowini^  to  the  great  extent  of  itaaurfJace  in 
PjnqiortioB  to  the  qnmititT  of  ita  naateriala. 
There  cannot  be  flner  snbjecta  for  the  mi- 
crosaope  than  the  crystala  of  water  of  which 
aaow  imd  hoarfrost  are  oomnooed.  Their 
variety  ia  eadleas,  bat  the  pilneipal  fcirms 
are  stars  of  lamdOm',  epicnlar,  or  pyramidal 
crystals,  ftrom  one-third  to  ono-tnirtr-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. — tb,  Seorcsby,  in 
hia  account  of  the  arctic  legioiia.  fignrca 
ninety-six  varietiea  ni  theae  aaow  eryats^ 
The  eokraring  mattor  of  the  ftmaoma  9*4 
anew,  brought  from  the  arotie  rMlona  by 
captaiaa  Bosa  and  Parry,  haa  been  dfeleribed 
by  aome  obaervera  aa  a  true  vegetable,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Almm.  It  norwa 
Umeatoae  rocka,  tufta  of  moaa,  dead  k 
and  even  on  the  bare  aoiL  Other  wricera 
rcfrr  it  to  animalcular  origin ;  and  Mr.  T. 
NidioUoa.  who  ridted  Sewalliek  Pbint  ia 
1821,  deecribes  the  red  colour  of  the  aaow 
he  found  there  to  he  impwtttd  by  a  anb> 
stance  lying  on  the  surfoee.  This  aabatMaee 
wasseattercdin  siidl  masaea,  somew^iat  re- 
seaabling  powdered  oochiaeal,  surronnded 
by  a  lighter  shade,  which  waa  teodaced  by 
the  colouring  matter  beiag  partly  diaaolved 
aad  difluaed  ay  thedcNqaesceat  aaow.  Mr. 
Nichdson  was  forther  eoaviaeed  that  the 
above  snbataace  waa  the  exeremeat  of  the 
little  auk,  myriada  of  which  vrere  flying 
about  the  apot.  Bmam-wmttr  h«M  bcea 
found,  by  chcBsied  aadyaia,  to  emitain  more 
oxygoi  than  ndn  or  river  water^a  foct 
which  acconnta  for  ita  auperior  activity  ia 
causing  inm  to  rust,  &c. 

SNUFF,  pulverised  tobacco,  varionsly 
prepared,  scented,  aad  diatinguiahed  by  a 
multitude  of  aamea;  aad"  apj^ied  to  the 
nostrils  of  sudi  as  are  fond  of  mhaling  the 
titillating  mixture. 

SOAP,  a  emapoaition  of  caustic  flbced  al- 
kaline salt,  and  oil  or  other  grease.  It  ia 
Bometimes  hard  and  dry,  aometimea  aoft 
and  liquid;  madi  used  in  wMhing;  aad 
other  purpoaes,  aa  wdl  ia  the  arts  aad  mana- 
facturea^  aa  ia  domestic  purBpaes.  Soap,  ia 
this  couatry,  is  maaufactured  imnciMUy 
from  taUow  and  other  fot,  and  the  alkafi 
emphiyed  ia  dther  barilla  or  paarl'^al^  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

SOAP'STONB,  ia  mineralogy,  a  apeije* 
tii  magneaiaa  earth ;  tUaiii*  [which  aee.] 

SOAP^OBT,  ia  botaay,  aj^aat  of  the 


.'BTT.  a  word  cxpesnve  Bot  only 
of  hahitud  temperaaee  with  regard  to  in- 
toxicating  liquors,  but  dso  of  an  habitual 
frsedom  from  eathusiaam  or  inorilatte  uaa- 
aioa;  a%  the  aaMafy  of  age,  a  period  when 
calmaeaa  aad  ratieaal  viewa  are  d^peoicd  to 
take  the  place  of  aa  overheated  inuciaati 
BOCAGI^  ia  law,  a  teauie  oTEnda 
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or  for  certain  inferior  tervice*  of  htubuidrx 
to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  a 
tenure  distinct  from  chivalry  or  knigbt'» 
service,  in  which  the  render  was  nncertain. 

SOCI'ETT,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
signifies  the  whole  race  or  family  of  man; 
as, "  the  true  and  natural  foundations  of 
aociety.  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  indivi> 
duals.**  In  a  narrower  sense,  it  signifies, 
persons  living  in  the  same  nui^booraood, 
who  frequently  meet  in  company.  It  is 
also  a  name  ^ven  to  any  association  of 
persons  uniting  together,  and  co-operating 
to  eflect  some  particular  object,  as  the  so- 
cieties or  academies  for  promoting  the  canse 
of  literature:  benevolent  societies, for  pur- 
poses of  public  charity ;  missionary  socie- 
ties, for  sending  missionaries  abroad;  and 
Tahous  others. 

SO'CIALISM,  the  science  of  reconstruc- 
ting society  on  entirely  new  bases,  or  the 
substitution  of  the  principle  uf  cooperation 
for  tbat  of  eoropeiition,  m  everr  branch  of 
human  industry.  This  view  of  society  is 
not  of  recent  date.  It  has  been  the  Ul- 
vourite  theme  of  poets  from  the  earliest 
age*.  But  the  first  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
practical  effect  was  made  by  the  Saint  Si- 
monians  in  France  about  1830,  who  gained 
numerous  adhereuu,  especially  in  Paris. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  1880,  it  rose 
rapidly  into  notoriety,  from  the  sympathy 
between  the  notions  which  it  promulxated, 
and  those  entertained  by  many  of  the  re- 
publican party.  The  views  of  (he  St.  Sirao- 
nians  were  all  directed  to  the  abolition  of 
rank  and  property  in  aoeiety.and  the  estab- 
lishment of  associations  such  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Owen  in  this  oouotry  have 
denominated  co-operative,  of  which  all  the 
members  should  work  in  common,  and 
divide  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  and  with 
these  notions,  common  to  many  other  social 
reformers,  they  united  the  doetrine  that  the 
division  ot  the  goods  of  the  coramnnity 
should  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  merit 
or  ei4>acity  of  the  recipient.  But  their 
doctrines  and  proceedings  soon  became 
lioentious  and  immoral  i  and  in  1883,  their 
association  was  dispersed  by  Ooverament. 
Some  former  members  of  tbb  body  are  now 
%i  places  of  rank  and  convderatlon ,  and 
othWs  have  founded  new  schools  of  soeial- 
isiki  and  communism,  of  which  Louis  Blanc, 
Cabet.  and  Proudhon  are  the  leaders. 

SOCK,  the  shoe  of  the  ancient  actors  in 
comedy.  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  o«m«> 
dy,  and  opposed  to  biuloM  or  tragedy;  as, 
**  I  have  no  talents  either  for  the  mtek  or 
friMiha.'* 

SOC'LB,  in  arehitceture,  a  flat  sooare 
member  under  the  basis  of  pedestals  of 
vases  and  statues,  serving  as  a  stand. 

SO'DA,  a  mineral  alkali,  obtained  from 
several  sources,  but  priactpallvflrom  plants 
growing  on  the  sea-coaat.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  lakea  in 
^fSIV^t  whidw  being  dried  by  the  heat  of 
tlie  snn,  leave  beds  of  soda,  or  natron,  as  it 
is  there  ealled.  Soda  is^  however,  for  the 
most  part,  jtrocnred  from  the  mtmlmaodm, 
a  plant  which  grows  among  the  cUfls  en  the 


coast.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  Mxt 
viation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  bni 
only  from  those  which  grow  on  the  sea 
shores.  Soda  very  much  resembles  potash, 
but  it  is  rather  more  fusible ;  and  when  it 
comes  into  the  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
iiMtead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  pnritv,  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated  like 
the  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and  ar- 
dent spirit. 

SO'DALITB,  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  found  crystalised  or  in  masses.  It 
obtains  its  name  from  the  large  portion  of 
mineral  alkali  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. 

SO'DA-WATBR,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
soda  in  water  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  Late  discoveries  have  shown  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  a  liquid  state  in 
soda-water;  when,  therefore,  it  is  bastUy 
swallowed,  it  robs  the  stomach  of  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  as  it  passes  from  a  liquid 
into  a  gaseous  state.  It  will  therefore  cool 
as  well  as  distend  tbat  organ.  It  should, 
however,  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  water  or  malt 
li<(uor,  is,  in  most  constitutions,  of  great 
utility,  but  more  especially  to  those  persons 
wno  are  of  a  bilious  temperament. 

SODIUM,  the  metaUic  base  of  soda.  It 
is  white,  opaque,  andwhen  examined  under 
a  film  of  nap!  ha,  has  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  silver.  It  is  exceedingly  mal- 
leable, and  is  much  softer  than  any  pf  the 
common  metallic  substances.  It  conducta 
electricity  and  heat  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  basis  of  potassa:  and  small  particles  of 
it  inflame  by  the  Galvanic  spark,  and  bum 
with  bright  explosions.    When  sodium  is 


exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  cmst,  which  deliquesces  much 


more  slowly  than  the  substance  that  forms 
on  the  basis  of  potassa.  This  cmst  is  pure 
soda.  Sodium  combines  with  the  metals ; 
in  the  quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders 
mercury  a  fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver, 
and  the  combination  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  dei^ree  of  heat.  It  makes  an 
alloy  with  tin,  without  changing  iu  colour, 
and  it  acta  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  ita  stata  of  alloy  it  is  converted  into  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of 
watar,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

SOFA,  an  degant  long  seat,  vrith  a  stuflM 
bottom  and  a  covering  of  diints,  hair-cloth, 
silk,  or  other  material.  The  sofa  of  the 
Orientals  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raised  half  a 
foot  above  the  floor  where  risitors  of  dis- 
tinction are  received.  It  is  also  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  room  covered  with  a  carpet. 

SOF'FIT,  in  architecture,  any  timber 
ceiling  formed  of  cross  beams,  the  compart- 
menta  of  wUch  are  enriched  with  scnlp> 
tnre,  paintings  or  gilding.  Also,  the  under 
side  or  face  <u  an  architrave,  enriched  with 
compartmenta  of  roses. 

SOIL,  the  earthy  materiab  in  whieh 
plaata  grow;  consisting  of  eompounds  of 
silie^  hm^  alemina,  maffneaia,  ozyde  ef 
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iron,  and  vaiioos  acid  and  alkaKne  combi- 
nation*,  with  the  remain*  of  animal  and 
fcgetable  matter,  the  varietj  behif  Beeca- 
*anr  to  healthy  vegetatioii. 

80KB,  in  law,  a  term  whteh  snetenflT^ 
had  varioM  tigniflcation*,  vis.  I.  The  h- 
bcrty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused  flroni 
enstomary  burden*  and  impositions.  1. 
The  power  of  administering  justice.  3.  The 
precinct  in  which  the  ehtef  lord  exercised 
his  $9e,  or  IthertT  of  keeping  court  within 
his  own  jurisdiction.  4.  A  stipulated  pay- 
ment or  rent  to  the  lord  far  using  hi*  land, 
with  such  liberty  and  privilege  as  made 
the  tenant  the  sore  man  or  freeholder.—— 
Soketmf,  those  who  held  by  no  senrile 
tenure,  but  paM  their  rent  as  a  soke,  or 

sijjn  of  freedom. Sokertettt  the  reiit- 

eolleetor  in  the  lord's  soke. 

SO'LAN-OOOSB  {Fetermus  tmammu), 
an  aquatic  fowl  found  on  theeoaata  Of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  oi  the  aise 
of  the  domestic  goose. 

SOLA' NUM.  hi  botany,  •  genu  of 
plants,  class  6  Fentandria,  order  1  Mvnogji- 
nim.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  mostly  peren- 
niah,  dirubs,  or  trees;  but  the  Mannm 
tnhemnm  or  potato,  the  anmrn  mulm  or 
tomato,  and  some  others,  are  annuals. 
8olan%m  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the 
Atff,  Dutura,  ftc 

SOLA'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  place  on 
the  tops  of  houses  exposed  to  the  sun,  where 
the  Romans  used  to  take  air  and  •xereise. 

80'LAR  SYSTEM,  that  system  of  astro^ 
Homy  which  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sun  is  the  immovable  centre  of  the 
universe,  round  which  all  the  other  planets 
revolve  at  difierent  distances,  and  in  different 
spaces  of  time. -Sun-dials  show  the  appa- 
rent solar  time ;  watches,  and  other  tim«' 
pieces  in  common  use,  only  the  siesa  solar 
time.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
called  equation  ef  time.  [See  Astbohomt, 
Easth,  Smf,  PiaiiBTS,  Mooir,  &c1 

SCTLDAN  (pron.  mntdan),  atitle  formerly 
riven  to  a  general  who  commanded  the  ca« 
Ilph's  army:  the  epithet  was  afterwards 
applied  to  a  governor  of  Egypt. 

SOL'DERING  (uron.$od'itrhig),  amonf 
mechanics,  the  uniting.together  two  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  or  of  two  dilferent  metals, 
by  the  ftision  and  application  of  some  me- 
tallic composition  on  the  extremities  of  the 
metals  to  be  joined.  In  the  operation  of 
soldering,  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  intended 
to  be  joined  are  scraped  and  rendered  very 
clean ;  they  are  then  brought  close  up  to 
each  other,  and,  to  secure  them,  thn  are 
held  by  one  workman  while  another  lays  a 

little  resin  or  borax  about  the  joint. Sol- 

der»  are  made  of  gold,  sliver,  copper,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead ;  usually  observing,  that 
in  the  composition  there  be  some  of  the 
metal  that  is  to  be  soldered  mixed  with  soma 
higher  and  flner  metals. 

SO'LDIBH,  a  naan  enrolled  ftir  mifitary 
■ervioe,  or  whose  occupation  is  military.  It 
is  generally  applied  to  a  private,  or  one  in 
the  ranks ;  but  it  is  also  a  pn»er  appella- 
tioo  for  an  ofleer  of  any  grade  who  f 
Taldor,  skill,  and  experience. 


SOLmfRn,  in  antliiwityr.  aUi 

tury  ^ents  orrataiiMra  «B  tiw  gn 

Ganl,  who  boovd  thew— ts^af  b 

good  or  ill  foreuav  of  thdr  pmtnmm. 
80LB,  in  iehthymosy. 


ployment  to  the  flahc 

cstecased  as  —  articte  of 
tomoftheftM«}  alsoofaaiuMu 

SOL'BCISBf,  in  yramaMr,  im 
language,  or  a  gnoa*  awiatiws 
roSea  of  frannnar,^  either  iis 

denaion,  eeajnganoii,  op  a], 

general  sense,  any  onAtneaa  or  imi 

SaLENITB.  petriAed  eolen.  a. 


SOLTCITOlt,  in 
and  employed  to  pro«ec4te  the  suite  af 
others  in  courta  of  eqeity.  aeUsilar  ye 
aeraj;  in  British  polity,  aa  afieer  ef  the 
crown.  TiUthel3thofC»MrieaIi.h^«sih 
the  attorney-general,  had  a  viffht,  on  qpecM 
oecasionB,  to  ait  in  the  boose  of  leads. 

SOLID,  hi  philoeophy,  a  body  wheae 
parte  are  so  eMiaeetfld  together,  aa  aat  to 
give  way  or  dip  Amn  eaeh  other  apea  the 
saaaUest  hnpressioB ;  tn  whsdi  asaaa  mUd 
aunds  opposite  to  JimUL    ■    Gei 


deflnii  a  solid  to  be  the  third  ., 

■Mgnitad^  erthat  whieh  haa  three  iiairT 
tions,  ris.  length,  breadth,  and  thiekaeaa«r 
depth.-8sfMe  are  conaawly  divided  iato 
re§uUr  aad  irreffiUar.  The  iwyftei  aohAs 
are  thoee  termhiated  by  regolav  and  e^ad 
planes,  and  are  only  Ave  in  aiiatbti,  •ss.tha 
tetrahedron,  whieh  eonaiau  of  fbar  e^ad 
triangles;  the  eabe,  or  hexahedron,  ef  six 
eqaal  squares  t  the  octahedron,  of  eight 
equal  trianglea;  the  dedeoahedren,  af 
twelve)  and  the  ieasahediaa,  of  twica^ 
equal  trianctes.  The  frreyaCar  ■sKili  are 
almoat  inflmte,  eempteheoidinc^  *^  e«eh  as 
do  not  coase  under  the  dedaition  af  legate 
aelids;  aa  thcspbere,  cylinder,  eane^p 


lelogram.  prism,  porallek^lpod, 

anatomy  and  medioid  saienoe,  t 

flesh,  and  vesaela  of  animal  bodiaa  are  < 

•efidt.  in  distinetioB  Aram  the  hlood,  ehyH 
and  other  fluids.— —AbImI  aywai^  in  miliiiaffy 
langnace,  isa  square  body  of  troche ;  a  hedy 
in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are  aqaiaL 
SOLIDA'GO. in  botany,  agenoaof  plaat% 


inta  of  this  genua  are 


I9  8»np 
per/lua.    PUi 

eouatoftfceir  yellow  floweta  and  long^apilM 

SOLIFID'I AN,in  theokcy,  oM»i 
maintains  that  faith  aloac^  witboot 
is  necessary  to  justification. 

80*1/0,  in  music,  a  paaaage^  or 

piece  in  whieh  a  ahigle  vcriwe  or  fasati 

performs  without  aeeoBpaaiBtent.  ranalJM 
freedom,  ease,  AstfaKtaeaa,  and  power  of 
execution,  are  required  to  perAtrm  »ha  salo 
with  correctness,  taste,  and  feeMag. 

SOLOMON'S  8BAL',  ha  botany,  CheCho. 
MiUaHs  of  Lhnutna,  a  pereaniaL 

SOI/STICB,iBaatrono«i9.thetima  when 
the  sua  is  in  oae  of  the  aolatltSal  aoiatat 
that  is,  when  it  is  at  the  greatest  diataasa 
from  the  eqoatar,  wUeh  is»H  degnae^  and 
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wfcen,  to  tlie  people  of  the  higfaer  latitudes, 
it  ifpeaie  to  ttand  »till,  not  changing  Ui 
place  in  the  degrees  of  the  sodiac.  The  sol- 
stitial points  in  an  artificial  globe,  are  those 
in  which  the  ecliptie.  or  path  of  the  sun, 
intersects  the  tropics.—^ — Summer  toUtiet, 
the  31st  of  June,  when  the  san  enters  the 
tropic  of. Cancer,  in  its  progress  routhward, 
ana  pves  the  longest  <Ut7.  Winter  tohtiee, 
the  2lst  of  Deeeniber,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  tropicof  Capricorn  in  its  progress  north- 
ward, and  gives  the  shortest  day. 

SOLVENT  in  chenistry,  any  menstruam 
or  corrosive  Ivfaxtt  which  will  dissolve  sub- 


SOLUTION,  the  intimate  mixtQTe  or 
perfect  union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so 
as  seemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous 
Kqnor.  The  word  is  applied  both  to  the  act 
of  combination,  and  to  the  remit  of  the 


SQMAT(^'06Y,  the  doctrine  of  bodiea 
or  material  aabstanees. 

SOM'lilTE,  in  mineralogy,  nepheline;  a 
mineral  which  occurs  in  small  crystals. 

SOMNAM'BULISII,  the  phenomenon  of 
Bleep-walking,  during  which  the  sensitive 
and  willing  powers  govern  the  muscles, 
while  the  reasoning  or  reflecting  organs  are 
asleep;  but  in  drcMning  it  is  the  contrary. 
The  phoMHuana  attendant  on  sleep-walking 
axe  very  singnlar,  the  person  affected  per^ 
forming  many  voluntary  actions,  implying  a 
certain  degree  of  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects. Soflse  instances  which  have  come 
to  our  own  knowledge  appear  incredible 
enough ;  bat  our  experience  falls  intinitely 
short  of  the  marvellous  accounts  we  have 
met  with  in  print.  It  is  asserted  of  some 
BoiaBambttlists,  that  they  have  been  known 
to  nudress  and  take  a  cold  bath ;  of  others, 
that  they  saddled  and  bridled  their  horses, 
and  afterwards  rode  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  of  otiiera  again,  whose  habits 
perhaps  were  more  sedentary,  who  wrote 
lettera,  made  verses,  &e.i  while  in  moat 
cases  they  quietly  retamed  to  their  beds, 
and  awoke  at  their  usual  hour  utterly  un- 
conacioaa  of  their  previous  vagaries.  "  In 
the  caae  of  the  somnambuli,"  says  Dugald 
Stewart.  "  the  mind  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  possesses  no  influence  over 
iu  own  thooghts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the 
body,  excepting  those  partieolar  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking." 

SON,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  male 
iaaue  of  a  parent,  .father  or  mother.  In  a 
■sore  extended  seiise,  as  often  used  in  the 
Scripttttes,  sons  include  descendanu  in  ge- 


neral ;  as,  we  are  all  tone  qfJdam.  Also  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country ;  as,  the 
SONS  of  Britain. 

SONATA,  in  music,  a  piece  or  composi- 
tion of  music;  wholljr  executed  by  instru- 
ments ;  and  which,  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  instruments,  is  what  the  can- 
tata is  with  respect  to  vocal  peWonnances. 

SON'CHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order  1  Polyga- 
mia  aqualia.    The  species  arc  perennials. 

SONG,  in  general,  that  which  is  sung  or 
uttered  with  musical  modulations  of  the 
voice,  whether  of  tlie  human  voice  or  that 
of  a  bird.  The  totiga  of  a  country  are  cha- 
racteristic of  its  manners. 

SON'NET,  a  short  poem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  Italian  model,  consists  of  fourteen 
lines ;  and  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  eight,  and  the  latter  of  six  lines. 
Authors  who  compose  sonnets  are  called 
sonneteer^. 

SONOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring sounds  or  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

SOOT,  a  black  substance  formed  by  com- 
bustion, or  disengaged  from  fuel  iu  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  rising  in  fine  particles 
and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or 
pine  conveymg  the  smoke.  Soot  consists  of 
oil,  carbon,  and  other  substances.  The  soot 
of  burnt  pine  forms  lampblack. 

SOOTH'SAY ING,  the  foretelling  offuture 
events  by  persons  without  divine  aid  or  au- 
thoritT.  and  thus  distinguished  from  i>ro- 


pAecjr  By  inspiration. 


PHI,  a  title  given  to  the  sultan  of 
Persia,  as  ^and  master  of  the  order  of  the 
Sophie,  originally  a  religious  body  of  the 
Mohammedan  church  in  that  empire. 

SOPHISM,  a  subtilty  in  reasoning,  the 
arguments  not  being  logically  supported, 
or  in  which  the  inferences  are  not  justly 
deduced  frqm  the  premises. 

SOPHISTS,  a  name  at  first  given  to  phi- 
losophers, and  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  wisdom :  it  was  afterwards  applied 
to  rhetoricians,  and  lastljr  to  such  as  spent 
their  time  in  verbal  niceties,  logical  conun- 
drums, sententious  quibbles,  and  philoso- 
phical enigmas.  The  following.  csJled  the 
Peeudomenoe,  for  example,  was  a  famous  pro- 
blem amongst  the  ancient  eopkista  i  "  When 
a  man  says,  I  lie,  does  he  lie,  or  does  he  not 
lief  If  he  lies,  he  speaks  truth ;  and  if  he 
speaks  the  truth,  he  lies." 

SOPHISTICATION,  the  adulterating, 
counterfeiting,  or  debasing  the  purity  of 
■omething  by  a  foreign  admixture. 

SOPORIF'IC,  in  medicine,  any  drug, 
plant,  &c.  that  has  the  quality  of  inducing 
sleep. 

SOPBA'NO,  in  music,  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate portions  of  the  scale,  which  is  a 
species  of  the  treble,  suited  to  the  female 
voice. 

SOR'BATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  sorbie  add  with  some 
base. 

SOR'BIC  ACID,  in  ehemistry,  the  add 
procured  (Vom  the  fruit  of  the  service-tree. 

80RB0NNE,  the  name  of  a  college  ori- 
ginally instituted  fw  the  education  of  seen- 
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lar  clergymen  at  the  universitf  of  Paris, 
•o  called  after  Robert  of  Sorbon,  in  Chant- 
pagne,  a  theolo^n  of  Paris,  who  founded 
It  during  the  reign  of  8t.  Louis,  about  1350, 
and  endowed  it  with  an  income  which  was 
subsequently  much  increased.  This  insti- 
tution, the  teachers  in  which  were  always 
doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  acquired 
so  much  fame,  that  its  name  was  extended 
to  the  whole  theological  fieusulty  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

SOR'BUS,  in  botanr,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12  IcotoM^rso,  oraer  3  Trigjfnia,  The 
principal  species  are  the  mountain  ash,  the 
mountain  service,  the  roan,  and  the  service 
tree. 

SOB'CERT.  inagic,  or  divination  by  the 
supposed  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  evil  spirits. 

SORD'AWALITE,  a  black  or  nrayish 
peen  mineral,  so  named  from  Sordawald, 
in  Wibourg. 

SOR'DES,  in  medicine,  fbul  matter. 
AUo,  dregs  of  any  kind. 

SOR'EL,  a  term  used  by  sportsmen  for  a 
m#Ie  £&lIow  deer  of  three  years  old. 

SOR'EX,  in  zoology,  a  genua  of  animals, 
class  Mammalia,  order  Fer«.  Animals  of 
this  kind,  which  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  shrew,  resemble  the  mole 
in  the  head  and  the  mouse  in  other  parts. 

SORITES,  in  logic,  an  imperfect  syllo- 
gism, or  a  species  of  reasoning,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  propositions  are  so  linked 
together,  that  the  predicate  of  the  one  be- 
comes continually  the  subject  of  the  next 
in  succession,  till  a  conclusion  is  formed 
by  bringing  together  the  subjectof  the  first 
proposition  and  the  predicate  of  the  last. 

SOR'REL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rumex,  so  named  from  its  acid  taste.  The 
vDood-Borrel  is  of  the  genus  Oxalia.  The 
Indian  red  and  Indian  white  torrela  are  of 
the  genus  Hibitcua. 

SORTIE',  in  military  language,  the  issu- 
ing of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieg^ 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  a  sally. 

SOSTENU  lO  [Ital.j  .n  mubic,  a  term 
used  in  iienuie  the  unbroken  contiuuance 
of  sounds. 

SOUL,  in   metaphysics,  the  intellectual 

Eriticiple,  iinniaienai  and  imniorUl.  Lord 
lucoii  observes,  the  doctriue  concerning  the 
rational  suul  of  man  must  be  deduced  frojn 
revdation  ;  for  as  its  substance,  in  its  cre- 
ation, was  not  formed  out  of  the  mass  of  liea- 
veu  tind  earth,  but  iuimcdiately  inspired  by 
Gu4i  and  as  the  lawsof  tl>e  heavenly  bodies, 
tugetber  with  those  of  our  earth,  make  the 
subject  of  philosotjhy,so  no  knuwledKC  of  the 
Bubstauce  of  the  raiional  soul  can  be  bad 

from  philosophy. By  the  word  tout,  we 

also  denote  the  opirit,  essence,  or  chief  part ; 
as,  charity  is  the  mnZ  of  all  the  virtues.  Also 
the  animating  pnuciple,  or  that  which  give* 
life  and  energy  to  the  whole ;  as,  an  able 
commander  is  the  aoul  of  an  army. 

SOUND,  an  effect  or  impression  on  the 
ear  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  air  acting  on  that  organ, 
caused  by  a  collision  of  bodies,  or  other 
The  distance  to  which  sounds  to»j 


be  heard,  will  be  proi 
nitnde  or  intensity  of  the  stioke 
the  tremulous  body  emittiiu;  the  amind ; 
for  the  greater  that  stroke  u,  tke  gnmUr 
vrill  be  the  agitation  of  the  parta  of  tJia  «>- 
Qoroua  body,  and  the  g;reater  vrill  be  tlie 
force  with  which  they  vml  strike  the  parti- 
des  of  air.  Hence,  the  ^ater  mil  he 
the  stroke  at  any  given  diataace  on  Ike 
drum  of  the  ear,  and,  coBacqaeatlv,  the 
greater  vrill  be  the  distance  at  vhteh  the 
agitation  of  the  air  vrill  be  aeaatble. — '- 
Sound,  in  geography,  way  neat  inlet  of  the 
sea  between  two  capes  or  heiUUands  whcte 
there  is  no  passage  through,  as  Plypsoath 
Sound,  or  that  part  of  the  Baltic  called  tie 
Sound. 

SOUNDTNO,  in  navigation,  the  opera- 
tion of  trying  the  depth  of  the  vrater,  and 
the  quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a  line  vnth  a 

plummet  at  the  end. Soumdinga,  a  naise 

given  to  the  specimen  of  the  grouud:  a 
piece  of  tallow  being  stuck  upon  the  base  of 
the  deep-sea  lead,  brings  up  diatinguishing 
marks  from  the  bottom,  as  sand,  shells,  ^i^ 
which  adhere  to  it.  Thia  is  carefully  ntarked 
in  the  log  book. 

SOUTH,  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Strictly,  aouth  is  the  horisontal  poant  in 
the  meridian  of  a  place,  on  the  right  hand 
of  a  person  standing  with  hia  face  towards 
the  east.  But  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
point  in  the  meridian,  between  the  horison 
and  the  zenith. 

SOUTH'ERNWOOD,  m  botany,  the  Jr- 
temiaia  abrotanum,  a  ulant  i^reeinif  in  many 
parts  with  wormwood,  though  of  a  different 
species. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  a  term  nven  to 
a  commercial  "scheme"  in  1720,  vvluch,  for 
a  time,  produced  a  kind  of  national  deli- 
rium in  England.  A  company  for  trading 
to  the  South  Seas,  which  waa  entitled  the 
"  South  Sea  Company,"  had  been  sanctioned 
by  government,  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  re- 
ducing all  the  funds  into  one.  Blunt,  the 
projector,  bad  taken  the  hint  of  his  plan 
firom  Law's  celebrated  Mississippi  scheme. 
which,  in  the  preceding  year  had,  in  Frauc«| 
entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand  famtlaes 
of  that  kingdom.  In  the  prqject  of  Law 
there  was  something  substautiaL  It  pro- 
mised an  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana ; 
though  the  design  was  defeated  by  the 
frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.  But  the 
South  Sea  scheme  was  buoyed  up  by  nothing 
but  the  folly  aud  rapaciousness  of  indivi- 
duals, which  became  so  blind  and  extrava- 
gant, that  Blunt  was  able  to  impose  upoa 
the  whole  nation,  aud  make  tools  of  the 
other  directors,  to  serve  his  owu  purpose 
and  that  of  a  few  associates.  When  thia 
projector  found  that  the  South  Sea  stock 
did  not  rise  according  to  his  expectation. 
he  circulated  a  report  that  Gibniltar  and 
Port  Mahon  would  be  exchanged  for  some 
places  in  Peru;  by  which  means  the  English 
trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  protected 
aud  enlarged.  This  rumour,  diffused  by 
emissaries,  acted  like  a  conta^^ioo.  In  five 
days  the  directors  opened  their  hooka  for  n 
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mbMriptfen  of  1,000,0001.  at  tlie  rate  of  I 
WOi,  fm  every  lOOl.  capit«L    Persons  of  all 
nmks  crowded  to  the  boose  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  first  snbscription  exceeded  I 
ttW^fiOOl.  of  original  stock.    In  a  few  days  , 
Iftis  stock  advanced  to  340/. ;  and  the  sub-  | 
seriptions  were  sold  for  double  the  price  of 
the  first  payment.    In  a  little  time  the  , 
stoek  reached  10001.,  and  the  wliole  nation 
was  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stoek-job- 
bing  to  an  incredible  extent.    The  infata- 
stiott  prevailed  till  the  8th  of  September,  I 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of  ^ 
the  adventurers  awoke  from  their  delirium. 
On  the  89th  of  the  same  month,  the  stock  | 
had  svnk  to  1602.:  several  eminent  gold-  , 
smiths  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
tuitts  npon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment  i 
and  abscond;  and  the  ebb  of  this  porten- 
tous tide  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  every  | 
tWng  in  Its  way;  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Pub- 
lic credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock ;  the 
nation  was  tbrovrn  into  a  ferment;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
disappmntment,  and  despair.    Some  prin- 
cipal memben  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions ; 
and  though  they  used  ail  their  influence 
with  the  Bank  to  assist  them  in  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
actually  obtained  from  that  corporation  a 
large  sum,  the  bubble  burst ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,    declared 
tbev  had  discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest 
*'villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived 
to  ruin  a  nation."    Suffice  it  to  add,  that 
some  of  the  "directors"  were  expelled- the 
house ;  others  taken  into  custody ;  and  the 
estates  of  several  confiscated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, after  a  certain  allowance  was  de- 
ducted for  each,  according  to  their  conduct 

and  circumstances. In  this  commercial 

country,  rife  with  all  kinds  of  speculations, 
and  among  whose  inhabitants  there  are 
swarms  of  greedy  adventurers,  ever  on  the 
watch  to  en  trap  the  credulous  and  unwary,— 
where  new  companies—"  capital  one  mil- 
Uon" — burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonish- 
ed multitude,  in  all  the  splendour  of  rank 
and  influence, — as  their  veritable  heralds, 
the  pro*peettu*s,  testify,— we  think  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  one  great  national  bubble 
cannot  be  improperly  introduced.  But  we 
lament  to  say,  that  periodical  bubbles  ap- 
pear to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  Let  us 
hope  they  may  not  become  perpetual.  Yet 
how  many  there  are  who  view  our  present 
position  with  a  fearftil  recollection  of  the 
year  18:26 — that  memorable  period  of  wide- 
spread misery,  so   delicately  termed  tht 


When  merchants,  with  cargoes  of  trouble, 
Ran  foul  of  the  banks,  and  broke  brokirs ; 

"When  *'  raining  shares"  proved  worthless 
rubble. 
And  quidnuncs  no  longer  were  jokers  ; 

When  bills  and  bad  dpbts  were  made  double. 

When  "paper"  was  mere  chaff  and  stubble. 

When  credit  itself  was  a  bubble. 

And  the  nation— a  nation  of  croakers ! 


SOTEREI6N,  a  supreme  ruler,  or  one 
who  possesses  the  highest  authority  with- 
out control.  A  king  or  queen  regnant.—— 
An  English  gold  coin,  value  twenty  shill- 
ings. 

SOY,  a  dark  coloured  sauce,  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  the  seeds  of  a  sort 
of  bean.  It  is  eaten  with  fish,  &c.  This  is 
an  article  which  is  believed  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively counterfeited. 

SPACE,  in  the  abstract,  mere  extension. 
In  relation  to  bodies,  space  is  the  interval 
between  any  two  or  more  objects.  The  uni- 
verse of  space,  and  probably  of  matter  and 
phenomena,  in  an  inaeftnite  variety  of  forms, 
are  necessarily  infinite  in  extent ;  for  the 
notion  of  bound  and  definite  size  is  the  mere 
result  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  and 

relative  considerations. ^Thereis  another 

mode  of  space,  the  idea  of  which  we  get  from 
the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts 
of  succession,  wnicn  we  call  duration.^^ 
8pae^,  ik  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any 
fi|^re,  or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or 
distance  between  the  lines  that  terminate 

it. Space,  in  mechanics,  the  line  which  a 

movable  body,  considered  as  a  point,  is  con- 
ceived to  describe  by  its  motion. Space 

(among  printers),  a  slip  of  wood  or  metal 
for  making  a  space  between  words  or  lines. 

SPADI'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a 
receptacle  common  to  many  florets,  within 
a  spathe,  as  in  palms,  &c. 

SPA'DIX,  in  botany,  the  receptacle  in 
palms  and  some  other  plants,  proceeding 
trom  a  spathe. 

SPA'HI,  or  SPA'HEE,  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish  cavalry. 

SPAN,  a  measure  taken  from  the  space 
between  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the  tip 
of  the  little  finger,  when  extended.  The 
span  is  estimated  at  three  hands'  breadths, 

or.nine  inches. In  seamen's  language,  a 

small  line  or  cord,  the  middle  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  stay. 

SPANDREL,  the  space  between  the 
curve  of  an  arch  and  the  right  lines  in- 
closing it. 

SPAN'IEL,  a  dog  used  in  sports  of  the 
field,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  obe- 
dience. It  is  generally  white,  with  large 
brown,  liver-coloured,  or  black  spots,  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  sise,  and  long  pendulous 
ears.  There  are  several  varieties,  tne  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Alpine  or 
St.  Bernard's  breed;  and  the  smallest  [canit 
brevipilU),  usually  called  king  Charles's 
breed,  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

SPAR,  in  natural  history,  a  class  of  fos- 
sils, not  inflammable  nor  soluble  in  water; 
pellucid,  colourless,  and  emulating  the  ap- 
pearance of  crystal,  but  wanting  its  distin- 
guishing characters. Any  sort  of  earth 

which  breaks  easily  into  cubical  or  lami- 
nated fragments  with  polished  surt'aces.^^ 
A  name  given  to  the  rounB  pieces  of  timber 
used  for  the  yards  and  topmasts  of  ships. 

SPAR'ROW,  in  ornithologry,  a  bird  so 
neariy  allied  to  the  finches,  that  they  are 
classed  bv  Linnaeus  under  the  generic  name 
of  Fringilla.    It  is  a  mischievous,  cunning 
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bird,  very  destractiTe  in  corn-fields,  and  in 
I  the  roofs  of  houses  where  it  builds. 

8PAJUSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  some- 
'  times  applied  to  leaves,  peduncles,  &c.,  de- 
notinir  that  they  are  not  opposite,  alternate, 
nor  in  any  apj^arent  re^ar  order. 

SPASM,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that 
state  of  the  contraction  of  museles,  which 
is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alternate 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions 
alternate  with  relaxation,  they  are  called 
convulsions. 

SPATHA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  having  a  calyx  like  a  sheath. 

SPATHE,  in  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  spa- 
dix  opening  or  bursting  longitudinally,  in 
form  of  a  sheatlu  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
calyx  of  some  flowers  which  have  no  spadix, 
as  the  narcissus,  crocus,  iris,  &c. 

SPATH'IC  IRON,  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  and  a  yellowish  or  brownish  co- 
lour. 

SPATULA,  an  apothecary'a  instrument 
for  spreading  plasters,  &c. 

SPAT'ULATE,  in  boUny,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  shaped  like  a  spatula  or  a  battledore;, 
being  roundish  with  a  long,  narrow,  linear 
base. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  menage,  a.  disease  in 
horses,  being  a  swelling  .or  excrescence  in 
the  inside  ox  a  horse's  nottgh,  at  first  like 
gristle,  but  afterwards  hardand  bony. 

SPA  WATER,  springs  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  minerals  in  the  earth,  as  nitre, 
sninhnr,  iron,  copperas,  ftc,  and  useful, 
with  exercise  and  regimen,  in  curing  dis- 
eases.—>i^,  which  is  a  celebrated  water- 
ing-place, is  about  seven  leagues  trum  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  It  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  medicinal  springs,  which  are  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  and  are  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber. 

SPEAK'ER,  in  the  parliamentary  sense, 
an  officer  who  acts  as  chairman  during  a 
sitting.'— The  Speaker  qf  the  Hou$e  <ff  Com- 
mona  is  a  member  of  the  honse^  elected 
by  a  majority  of  votes  to  act  as  chairman 
or  president,  in  nutting  questions,  reading 
bills,  keeping  oraer,  and  racrying  into  exe« 
cntion  the  resolutions  of  the  house.  The 
Speaker  is  not  to  deliver  his  sentiments  npon 
any  question ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  interrupt  a 
member  whose  language  is  indecorous,  or 

wt " —  " '^-lubject  of  debate:  he 

mi  >  to  remind  the  house 

of  or  established  mode 

of  -  *Ms  about  to  be  vio- 

lat  ubmits  everything  to 

th(  ise.    If  the  number 

of  ies  of  a  question  be 

eqi  it  by  his  own;  but 

otl  )te.  When  the  honae 

ret  oramittee,  the  chair 

is  T  chairman,  and  the 

8p  le  of  addressing  the 

bo  like  a  private  mera- 

be  r  the  House  qf  LonU 

is  ou  uui»;i  niiw  lo  usually  the  high-chan- 
cellur,  or  in  bis  absence,  the  chief-justice. 

SPE'CIALTY,  in  law,  a  special  contract 
or  bond ;  the  evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or 


instrument  under  seal,  tibereby  diflfexiBg 
from  what  is  called  aimple  eontmet. 

SPE'CIE,  in  commerce,  gold  or  ailver 
coin,  in  distinction  from  paper  tnoney. 

SPE'CIES,  in  natural  bistorr,  a  eonee- 
tion  of  organized  beings  derived  from  one 
common  parentage,  characterised  by  one 
peculiar  form,  liable  to  vary  from  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances  only  within  certon 
narrow  limits.    Di£ferent  races   from  the 

same  parents  are   called   varietiem. In 

botany,  all  the  plants  which  apring  from 
the  same  seed,  or  which  resemble  each 
other  in  certain  characters  or  invsriaUe 

forms. ^The  word  species  is  also  Used  in 

a  looser  sense ;  as,  **  there  is  a  aperies  of 
low  humour  which  is  sometintes  called 
wit ,"  "  a  epeeiet  of  wool  resembling  the  Me- 
rino," Ac. 

SPECIFIC,  an  epithet  designntinir  the 
pecoliar  properties  of  a  thing,  vrfaleh  con^ 
stitute  its  specie^  and  disting^uish  it  from 
another  thing.  Thus  we  say.  the  tpeeijfe 
form  or  nature  of  an  animal  or  -plant ;  the 
9pee\fie  distinction  between  Tirtne  and  vice; 
or  the  «pee(/fc  difference  between  an  acid 
and  an  aIkalL-~— In  medicine,  a  remedy 
which  either  certainly  cures,  or  is  less  f»ii»- 
ble  than  others :  as.  a  «i>eeiife  for  the  icoal. 

SPECIFICATION,  the  act  of  speeifyinr. 
or  designation  of  particulars;  as,  the  *pe^ 
fication  necessary  to  be  given  in  taking  oat 
a  patent;  or,  the  »p*tifKiMon  of  a  ebarge 
against  a  naval  or  military  ofllcer. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  [See  Gbatitt.1 

SP£"CIMBN,  a  sample  or  small  portion 
of  anything,  intended  to  exhibit  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  <^  acnnething 
not  exhibited. 

SPECTACLE,  something  that  is  exhi- 
bited to  view  as  extraordinary  or  deserving 
especial  notice ;  as,  the  combats  of  gladia- 
tors in  ancient  Borne  were  apeetacMes  at 
once  wonderAd  and  brutal ;  or,  the  manager 
has  this  season  produced  a  splendid  mpn^ 
torfe.— — In  the  plural,  speeteelet,  glasses  to 
assist  the  sight. 

SPECTRE,  a  phantom  or  apparifioa 
created,  when  supposed  to  be  seen,  by  the 
mind,  through  its  own  fears  or  guilty  recol- 
lections.——In  conehology,  a  species  of 
Valuta,  marked  with  reddish  broad  bands. 

SPECTRUM,  in  optics,  a  luminous  spot 
formed  by  a  ray  df  light  on  a  wbite  surfece 
when  admitted  through  a  amall  hole.  Also, 
an  image  of  something  seen.  continuinKi^er 
the  eyes  are  closed  or  turned  away.  This  Is 
called  an  oc«?ar  wpeelrum, 

BPECULATJON,  in  commerce,  the  aeC 
or  practice  of  buying  articles  of  merebatt> 
dize,  or  any  purchasable  commodity  what- 
ever, in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  of 
selling  the  same  at  a  considerable  advance. 
In  this  it  is  distingnished  from  regular 
trade,  in  which  the  profit  expected  is  the 
difiercnee  between  the  retail  and  wholesale 
prices,  or  the  difference  of  price  in  the  place 
where  the  goods  are  purchased,  and  the 
place  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried  for 
market.  Speculation  on  a  large  scale,  npon 
the  principle  of  monopolizing,  or  that  kind 
of  speculation  which  consists  in  the  par- 
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ehaae  and  aale  of  sharefe  in  public  oornpn- 
Diet,  u  well  u  "  dabbliog"  m  the  stocKa, 
aad  a  variety  of  other  hazardou»  tranwc- 
tions  which  might  be  named,  are  different 
apeciea  of  gambling,  and  are  often  no  le«a 
ruinoo*. 

SPECULUM,  in  optica,  any  poliahed 
body  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light,  such 

as  polished  metals,  looking-i^lasses,  &c. 

Speculum,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
dilating  and  keeping  open  a  wound,  in  order 
to  examine  it  attentively. 

SPBECH,  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  word*  or  articulate  sounds. 
[SeeliAHOVAen.] 

SPELT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  grain  of 
the  genua  Triticum;  called  also  German 
wbeat. 

SPELTER,  in  mineralogy,  common  sine, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  lead,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  plumbago,  and  a  little 
arsenic. 

SPERM,  or  SPERMACETI,  the  unc- 
tuous matter  contained  in  the  head  of  a 
cerr«in  species  of  whale,  the  Pkpteter  or 
Cuehalot.  It  is  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  body;  and  from  this  substance  line 
oil  is  extracted,  and  candles  of  excellent 
quality  are  manuCsctured. 

8PHA"C£LUS,in  medicine  and  surgery, 
gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
Uving  animaL  Also,  caries  or  a  deca^  of 
the  bone.  Hence,  to  ephacelate,  to  mortify; 
and  tphaceUHiom,  the  process  of  becoming 
gamnrrnona. 

id 
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tioular  qiAere  of  action ;"  "event*  of  this 
kind  have  repeatedlv  fallen  within  the  tpkere 
of  my  observation  ;'*  "  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance  with  persons  in  his  tpkere  of  life,"  &e. 

SPHERICS,  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
particularly  of  the  several  circles  described 
on  its  surface,  with  the  method  of  project- 
ing the  same  on  a  plane. Spherical  geo- 
metry, that  branch  of  areometry  which  treacs 

of  spherical  magnitudes. Spherical  M- 

ffonometrp,  that  branch  of  trigonometry  by 
which  we  learn  to  compute  the  sides  and 

angles  of  spherical  triangles. Spherical 

triangle,  a  triangle  formed  by  the  mutual  in- 
tersection of  three  great  circles  of  the  sphere. 

SPHEROID',  a  body  or  figure  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical. 
A  spheroid  is  either  eblaie  or  prolate.  The 
earth  is  found  to  be  an  oblate  tpheroid,  that 
is,  flatted  at  the  poles;  whereas  an  opinion 
had  been  formed  by  some  astronomers, 
that  it  was  a  prolate  or  oblong  sphere. 

SPHEROSID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
substance  found  in  the  basaltic  compact 
lava  of  Steinheim ;  called  also  glass  lava  or 
hyatite. 

SPHEBTLE,  a  little  globe  or  spherical 
bochr.  Thus  when  mercury  is  poured  upon 
a  plane,  it  divides  iuelf  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  minute  apherulee. 

SFHER'ULITE,  in  mineralorf,  a  variety 
of  obsidian  or  pearlrstone,  founa  in  rounded 
grains. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  w 
close  the  aperture  round  which  they  are 
placed. 
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SPI'DEB*  ill  entomology,  the  common 
name  of  insecta  of  the  genua  Jranea,  which, 
though  harmlcM,  and  even  useful,  are.  by 
their  figure  and  habits,  calculated  to  excite 
in  the  unthinkinc  mind  a  tentation  border- 
ins  on  disgust. — Under  the  word  "  AaAXBA*' 
will  be  found  some  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  the  formation  of  that  wonderful 
specimen  of  insect  mechanism,  the  spider's 
web ;  and  the  following  observations,  by  a 
foreign  author,  serve  to  point  out  its  utility 
to  man.  "  The  spider  is  a  more  unerring 
indicator  of  impending  changes  in  the  At- 
mosphere than  the  best  barometer.  These 
insects  have  two  different  ways  of  weaving 
their  webs,  by  which  we  can  know  what 
weather  we  are  to  have.  When  the  weather 
inclines  to  turn  rainy  or  windy,  they  make 
the  principal  threads,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation, as  It  were,  of  their  whole  web,  very 
short,  and  rather  thick ;  whereas  they  spin 
them  much  longer,  when  Ane  and  warm 
weather  is  to  be  expected.  Thence  it  ap- 
pears clearly,  that  the  spiders  have  not  only 
a  near,  but  also  a  distant  presentiment  of 
the  changes  which  are  preparing  in  the  air. 
The  barometer  foretels  the  state  of  the 
weather  with  certainty  only  for  about 
twentT-foor  hours;  whereas  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  weather  will  be  fine  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  when  tlie  spider  makes  the 

Jirincipal  threads  of  its  web  Ion;;.  How 
brtunate  is  it  therefore,  that  orovident  na- 
ture, among  other  gifts,  has  also  bestowed 
upon  the  cultivator  of  the  country  such  a 
cheap  instrument,  upon  the  sensibility  and 
infallibilitv  of  which  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pending changes  in  the  atmosphere,  he  can 
rely  I  The  barometers  are  frequently  very 
fallible  guides,  particularly  when  they  point 
to  settled  fair;  whereas  the  work  of  the 
spider  never  fails  to  give  the  most  certain 
information.  This  insect,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  of  animals,  does  not 
go  to  work,  nor  expend  auch  a  great  length 
of  threada  which  it  draws  out  of  ita  body, 
before  the  moat  perfect  eonilibrium  of  adl 
the  constituent  paru  of  the  air  indicates 
with  certainty  that  this  great  expenditure 
will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  bad,  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  not  last  long,  and  soon 
change  for  settled  fair,  when  we  see  the 
spider  repair  the  damages  which  his  web 
has  received." 

BPI'DERWORT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genua  Antkericum. 

8FIKE  [tpicn/,  in  botany,  a  species  of  in- 
florescence, in  which  sessile  flowers  are 
alternate  on  a  common  simple  peduncle,  as 
in  wheat  and  rye,  lavender,  &c.  The  word 
tpik€  is  also  applied  to  the  heads  of  wheat, 

barley,  rye,  and  maixe. In  gunnery,  U 

tpike  a  ffuu,  is  to  fill  up  the  touchhole  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  by  driving  a  nail  forcibly 
mto  it,  to  render  it  nnservieeable. 

SPI'KENARD,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
nard,  a  plant  growing  in  India,  which  pro- 
duces, even  with  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
partly  below  it,  a  fruit  in  the  fbrm  of  a 
spike  or  ear,  of  about  the  length  and  thick- 
nesa  of  a  finger,  covered  with  naira  of  a  red- 


dish colour.  It  has  a  atrons  amdl,  and 
sharp  bitterish  taste,  was  ibrmerly  made 
into  a  highly-valued  ointment,  and  is  at 
present  considered  aa  a  atomaicliic  medi- 
cine. The  ancienta  mentiou  another  nar- 
dnt,  growing  near  the  Gan|[ea,  of  a  poaaon- 
ous  smell.  The  spikenard  is  broach  t  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  therefore  samrtiBars 
called  nardu9  Indica. 

SPINAL  MAR'ROW  rmtduUa  atnnaU^), 
in  anatomy,  a  continuation  of  the  muduUm 
oblongata,  and  as  the  spine  is  au  aascmblage 
or  series  of  bones  of  the  back,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  body,  ao  the  spinal 
marrow  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  nervos 
of  the  trunk  of  the  hf)dy. 

SPINE  ^«ptHa  dornj,  in  anatomy,  the 
bony  column  reaching  from  the  heaa  down 
the  back  to  the  m  »aerum  ;  being  the  series 
or  assemblage  of  vertebne  which  aostain 
the  rest  of  the  body,  contain  the  aptaal 
marrow,  and  to  which  the  ribs  are  con- 
nected. It  is  composed  of  twency-four 
bonea,  called  xertebrtt, 

SPINE,  in  bouny,  a  thorn,  or  aharp 

Srocess  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant.  It 
iffiers  from  a  prickle,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bark.  A  sptne  sometimes  terminates  a 
branch  or  a  leaf,  and  sometimes  ia  axil- 
lary,  growing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem.  The  wiUT 
apple,  the  aloe,  and  many  otheza,  are 
armed  with  9piue»  or  ikomti  the  goose- 
berry-bush, the  bramble,  and  the  rose  have 
prickle:  Yet  no  one  talks  of  roses  and 
their  prickles;  neither  ia  it  necesaMy.  e» 
cept  when  treating  on  botanical  acienes. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  absurd  to  confine  onr- 
aelves  to  the  use  of  scientific  technology  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  especially  when 
custom  has  authorised  the  use  of  more  fa- 
miliar, or  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  more 
elegant  terms.  This  remark  may  be  con- 
sidered digressive :  we  make  it  moxely  for 
the  sake  of  hinting,  that  by  a  precise  ad- 
herence to  technological  phraseology  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  more  pedantry  ia  ut  to 
be  displayed  than  good  sense. 

SPI'NELLANE,  a  rare  mineral,  occui^ 
ring  in  small  cryataline  maaeea  and  in 
minute  cryatala. 

SPIN'ET,  a  mnaical  stringed  instru- 
ment, played  on  by  two  ranees  of  keys,  the 
foremost  range  being  in  the  order  of  the 
diatonic  scale;  and  the  other  range  sec 
backward,  in  the  order  of  the  artificial 
notes  or  semitones. 

SPIN'NING,  in  mannfactnres,  the  act 
or  art  of  reducing  silk,  flax,  hemp.  wooL 
hair,  or  other  materials,  into  thread.  It 
is  either  performed  on  the  wheel  with 
a  distaff  and  spindly  or  with  machines 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  saving  »— i- 
nnal  labour,  and  performing  a  great  quau> 
tity  of  work.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro> 
mans,  spinning  was  the  chief  empktymeat 
of  the  women :  the  rites  of  marriage  di- 
rected their  aUention  to  it ;  and  the  diatafiT 
and  fleece  were  not  only  the  emblems,  bat 
the  obiects  of  the  most  important  deaaestie 
duties  of  a  wife.  The  machinery  employed 
inweaving,  though  perhaps  rude  in  ita  eoa- 
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fttruction,  tvM,  in  principle,  similar  to  that 
ktill  in  aie ;  and  tbe  process  of  fallinir  a°d 
preparing  the  doth,  seems  to  have  resem- 
blea  the  modem  practice  in  every  particu- 
lar point,  except  that  of  shearing  the  nm», 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.  In  early  records 
w«  do  not,  however,  read  of  cloth  being 
measured,  which  appeal  to  have  arisen 
ftom  a  custom  of  weaying  nd  more  cloth  in 
one  piece  than  was  sufficient  to  form  a 
single  dress.  Muslins  are  to  this  day  ma> 
nuutctured  by  the  primitive  loom  in  India, 
probably  without  alteration  of  the  form  in 
use  during  the  earliest  ages  of  its  inven- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  flexible  stuffs  by 
means  of  machinery,  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  is  an  invention  of  the  last  century,  and 
has  eiven  birth  to  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
combinations  of  mechanism,  and  constitutes 
an  important  sonrceof  our  national  wealth. 
— By  a  statement  which  has  latelv  ap- 
peared, the  estimated  number  of  looms 
propelled  by  water  and  steam  power,  in  the 
tTmted  Kingdom,  is  88,000.  Tlie  average 
produce,  taking  it  at  twenty-two  square 
yards  ft  day,  makes  1,264,000,  or  1,741  yards 
ft  minute;  weekly,  7,624,000;  monthly, 
31,300,000;  yeariv.  370.200.000.  Allowing 
■it  yards  to  each  person  for  yearly  con- 
sumption, it  will  supply  62,700,000,  and  will 
cover  62,700  acres  of  ground.  In  length  it 
would  extend  213,760  miles,  or  reach  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  seventy-one  times. 

RPIN'NING  JBNNT,  ft  machine  used 
to  spin  cotton.  &c.  by  V7hich  manv  spindles 
are  turned  by  ft  honsontal  wheel. 

8PI7IOZI8M,  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  Spinoxft,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  con- 
sisting of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  athe- 
ism and  pantheism. 

SPINSTER,  in  law,  the  common  title 
by  which  an  unmarried  woman,  without 
rank  or  distinction,  is  designated. 

SPINTUERE,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish- 
gray  colour. 

SPI'RAJy,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of 
tbe  circular  kind,  which  in  its  progress  re> 
cede*  from  a  point  within,  called  its  centre. 
The  Aisev  or  spring  of  a  watch  gives  a  good 

idea  of  this  curve. Hptral,  in  application 

to  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  a  curve 
thftt  ascends  virinding  about  a  cone  or  spire, 
Kke  ft  screw,  so  thftt  all  tb^  points  of  it  c6n- 
tinaftUy  approach  the  axis. 

8FIRE,  in  architecture,  a  steeple  that 
continually  diminishes  aa  it  ascends,  whe- 
ther  eonicalhr  or  pyramidally.  The  highest 
spire  in  England  is  that  of  Salisbury,  410 
feet  hiffh,  or  seven  fcet  higher  than  th« 
croas  of  St.  Paul's,  and  double  the  height 
of  the  Monument,  near  London  bridge.—— 
The  term  «ptr«  was  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  base  of  a  column,  and  sometimes 

for  the  astragal  or  torus. In  botftuy,  ft 

stftlk  or  blade  of  grass. 

SPIR'IT,  in  metaphysics,  an  ineorporeid 
bein|r  or  intelligence.—— Also,  excitement 
of  mind,  animation,  or  whatever  has  power 
or  energy;  the  quality  of  anv  ftubatftnee 
which  manifests  life  and  activity;  disposi- 
tion of  mind  excited  and  directed  to  a  par- 


tieular  object,  fte.~lfofy  8pMi,  th«  third 
person  in  the  Tritrity. 

SPIR'ITS,  any  strong,  pungent,  and  sti- 
mulftting  liquor;  or,  in  other  wm^  tht 
evaporation  of  fermented  liquors,  after  the 
carbonic  ftCid  gas  baa  been  expelled  from 
the  vegeuble  sdiution  in  water,  leaving 
aome  water,  an  excess  of  hydiogen,  and 
pftTt  behind,  which  after  distillation  pro* 
duces  spirits  of  wine,  brandf,  rum,  wnii- 
key,  ftc.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
spirit,  or  liquid  hydrc^n,  is  835,  water 
being  1000,  and,  of  course,  when  excited  by 
the  access  of  flame,  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  ^r,  and  bums  rapidly,  fbrm- 
iug  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  nev«r 
freeses. 

SPIRITUAL. mental;  intellectual;  im- 
material. Also,  relating  to  sacred  things, 
or  ecclesiastical. -— 4>tHfKan|r  minded, 
hftving  the  affections  refined  and  elevated 
above  ftensual  objects,  and  placed  on  God 
and  his  Ivfr.—— Spiritual  court,  a  court 
held  by  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic. 

SPLANCHNOL'OGT,  in  medical  sci- 
ence, ft  treatise  or  description  of  the  vis- 
cera; alao  the  doctrine  of  diseasea  of  the 
interaalparts  of  the  body. 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  spongy 
substance,  situated  on  the  left  side,  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs, 
and  covered  with  a  firm  membrane,  arising 
from  the  peritoneum.  It  is  of  an  ovnl  form, 
about  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  liver; 
hollow  towards  the  stomach,  and  convex 
towards  the  diaphn^m  and  ribs:  how- 
ever, it  is  often  irregular,  and  has  many 
fissures.  The  use  of  the  spleen  has  been 
much  controverted ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  serves  to  render 
the  bkmd  more  fiuid,  out  of  which  the  bile  is 
to  be  afterwards  secreted ;  and  that  by  this 
means  obstmctions,  which  must  otherwise 
be  freqnent,  are  prevented,  and  the  secretion 
of  the  bile^pronioted.— — In  figurative  lan- 
guage we  use  tbe  word  s{rf8en  for  ill-humour ; 
as,  to  vent  one's  nphen, 

SPLENT,  in  the  veterinary  art,  ft  caUons 
substance  or  insensible  swelling  on  the 
shank- bone  of  a  horse. 

SPLICE,  a  term  in  common  use  with 
■eamen,  &c.,  signifying  to  oeparate  the 
strands  of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  and  unite 
them  by  a  partieularmftnner  of  interweaving 
them ;  or  to  unite  tbe  end  of  a  rope  to  any 
part  of  another  by  ft  l&e  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

SPLINTER,  in  a  general  sense,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  split  off.— — ^In  surgery,  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance, 
used  to  hold  oreonine  ft  broken  bone  when 

set. BpUutery,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 

for  any  substance  which  diMovers  sodes 
arising  from  splits  or  fissures  pandlel  to  tbe 
lineof  fractare. 

SPOD'UMENE,  a  mnienil  oecurringin 
Iftminftted  mftsses,  easily  divisibto  into 
prisms  with  rhomboidal  bases ;  the  lateral 
nces  shining  and  pearly,  the  cross  fracture 
uneven  and  splintery.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  exfoliates  into  little  vellowish  scales. 

SPON'DEE,  in  the  Latin  ftnd  Greek  pro- 
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or  of  maaaea  of  rautll  siniica,  intenroren 
toRcther,  and  clothed  with  «  feUcinoiu 
pnrooa  desh,  by  which  it  abaorhs  or  r^jeeu 
water  at  pleaaure.  Sponge  iaoaoaUy  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean,  eapedally  froaa  the 
i.>ld'*.  Nicaria,  where  a  irood  diver  for  tkia 
piaut  M  icrcaily  ekteeniod.  A  finer  aort  ia 
collected  at  Constantinople.    The  eoaraeat 

,  kind*  ctinie  from  the  eoaata  of  Barhary. 

I  SI'ON'GIOLE,  ia  vegetable  phygtology. 
organs  called  »p»npiele»t  from  ttietr  being 
coinpos>ed  of  commou  cellular  spongy  tiaaue, 
are  situated  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  by 

I  inabibing  the  lluida  vUehaie  in  contact 

'  with  them,  enable  planta  to  absorb  tlie 
■oariahment  and  moisture  necessary  to 
their  growth. 

8  P  O  N '  8  O  R,  one  who  binds  himself  to 
answer  for  another,  and  ia  responsible  for 
hia  default.  Hence,  aponaor,  in  baptism,  ia 
a  anrcty  for  the  moral  education  of  the  cluld 
baptized. 

SPONTA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for  things 
that  act  by  their  own  impolae,  or  without 
any  apparent  external  agency ;  aa,  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  vegetable  aubatancea, 
which,  when  highly  dried,  and  cloaely  heap- 
ed, will  burst  into  a  llameii aptntattieoiu 

erat&iittioa  ^f  ihunaa  hodiu.  The  inatancea 
which  have  occurred  of  thia  awful  termi- 
nation of  exiatenee,  have  been  confined  to 
the  oonsumera  of  apiritootu  liquora,  and 
are  aupposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  ignition  of  the  phoaphorie  acid,  which 
fonas  a  large  conatituent  of  the  bonea,  and 
many  of  the  aecretiona  of  the  human  body ; 
a  supposition  supported  b^  the  facts,  that 
phoaphuretted  hydrogen  mflames,  when 
disengaged,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atnoaphere ;  and  that,  where  incipient  pa- 
trefaction  occnri  in  dead  bodies,  phospoo- 
rus  is  evolved  among  the  gaaeooi  product, 
in  union  with  hydrogen.-— -Numeroua  in- 
atancea of  this  mortal  catastrophe  are  re- 
corded. M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Seiencea  at  Paris, 
deaeribea  fifteen  cases,  Arom  the  detail  of 
which  the  following  general  results  are  ob- 
'  '     '    -1.  Oenenuly  those  who  have  died 


in  exceea  of  spiritnons  liquors.    2.  The  eom- 

almost  always  gent 
some  caaea  it  may  be  partial.    8.  It  ia  rare 


by  spontaneous  eombtution,  have  indulged 
*     '         us  liquors.    2.Theeom- 
always  genend,  but  ia 


amongst  men ;  and  the  « 

moat  everjr  case  been  ag,__      

and  the  viscera  have  alwavs  been  burnt, 
whilat  the  foet,  hands,  and  erowa  of  the 


head,  have  almoat  always  beea  aaved.  t. 
Although  it  ia  known  by  expetienee  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wood  ia  reqnidte  to 
this  particular  load  of  inci- 


neration ocenra  without  iuflamiag  the 
eombiutiUe  substancea  of  an  ordinary  kind 
near  it.  6.  It  has  not  been  ahowa,  in  any 
case,  that  the  presence  of  fire  is  necessary 
to  coDuoenee  this  kind  of  combustion.  7, 
Water,  inatead  of  extingoiahing  the  flame, 
appears  to  give  it  more  activity  ;  and  when 
the  flame  has  diaappeared,  the  coaibnatiaa 
proceeds  withia.  8.  They  occur  more  &•• 
quent^  in  winter  than  in  aummer.  9.  The 
cure  of  general  combustiona  baa  never  beea 
effected ;  but  sometimes  that  of  partial  onea. 
10.  Those  seised  with  oouboation  experience 
a  sensatbn  of  strong  internal  heat.  II.  It 
is  suddenlv  developed,  and  conaamca  the 
body  in  a  few  hours.  13.  Thoae  parts  not 
reached  by  the  fire,  are  affected  by  gangrene. 
18.  A  putrid  degeneration  enauea,  which 
causes  gfiangrene.  14.  The  reaidae  of  thia 
combustion  is  composed  of  greasy  cinders, 
and  an  unctnoua  matter. — Profaaaor  Jame- 
son observes,  in  substance,  upon  thia  inte- 
resting questioB  t  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  subjects,  and  chiefly  ia  women,  there 
exisu  a  ^neral  condition  of  the  body 
which,  conjoined  with  the  extreme  debility 
occasioned  by  age,  a  life  of  litUe  activity, 
and  the  abuse  of  spirituooa  liquors,  may 
giverisetoaapontaneouacomboatioa.  But 
we  are  far  from  considering  as  the  material 
cause  of  this  combnation,  either  alcohol,  or 
hydrogen,  or  a  superabundance  of  iac  If 
alcohol  plays  a  prominent  part  in  thia  com- 
bustion, it  is  by  contributing  to  iu  pro- 
duction ;  that  is  to  say,  it  prttdticea,  aking 
with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  the  dege- 
neration of  which  we  have  apoken,  which 
gives  rise  to  new  products  of  a  highly  com- 
bustible nature,  the  reaction  <^  vkhich  de- 
termines the  combustion  of  the  body.** 

SPOUL,  an  Implement  uaed  by  weaverau 
being  a  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end. 

SPOONBILL,  in  ornithology.  «  fowl  of 
the  grallic  order,  and  genus  Platatea.  It  ia 
named  from  the  shi^  of  iu  bill,  whWi  ia 
somewhat  like  a  spoon  or  spatala.  Iu 
plumage  is  delicately  white  and  beautafiiL 

SPOON-DRIFT,  a  sea  term  for  a  ahow- 
ery  sprinkling  of  salt  water,  swept  tnaa  tke 
surfikce  in  a  tempest. 

SPOONFUL,  u  much  aa  a  spoon  win 
contain.  [It  will  not  he  suppoaed  that  thia 
word  ia  inserted  here,  merely  in  carder  to 
give  a  definition  which  every  child  ia  per- 
fectly well  acqaainted  with.  Our  motive  ia, 
to  protest  against  those  ridiculoua  inno- 
vations in  language  which  originate  either 
in  a  misapprehenaiou  of  the  amipleat  rulaa 
of  crammar,  or  in  the  pride  of  half  taagbt 
pedantry;  but  wliich  the  "many"  mxm 
ailly  enough  to  adopt  in  compUaace  with 
a  prevalent  cuatom,  however  iU-founded. 
The  word  9pooi\ful  (which  deaignatca  a 
certain  cjuantity,  or  aa  nmch  aa  will  flU  j^ 
apoon),  u  a  noaa,  wAate  plurml  i*  rtguimHrn 
formtd  by  adding  •;  thus  "a  spooniaj^ 
"twooroKNre  tpom^ttU;'*  and  it  laa—  * 
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tion  of  grammar  to  write  it  otherwise.  Tet 
we  have  leatpoon^kl  of  this,  and  table- 
tpoontful  of  that,  in  every  page  of  nearly  all 
our  "domestic"  gruides  t  nay,  even  the  apo- 
thecaries (who  sarelv  ought  to  know  better) 
ame  almost  inTariably  direct  us  to  take 
"  two  or  three  tpoon^l,"  •*  the  case  may 
be.  These  reniarks  are  of  eourse  appli- 
cable to  all  words  similarly  formed,  as 
pail^fml,  Und^fiO,  wtouth^fkl,  beUp^U 
tmm  pulftil,  handful,  fte.] 

SPORAD'IC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
such  diseases  as  occur  in  particular  persons 
and  places,  in  distinction  from  epidemic, 
which  affect  persons  generally  or  in  great 
Bombers.  The  term  eporadie  implies,  nei- 
ther general  nor  contagious.  . 

SPOTS,  in  astronomy,  daik  places  ob- 
served on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  vary ;  while  those  on  the 
moon  and  planets  remain  the  same,  and  by 
their  motran  make  the  rotatton  of  those 
bodies  manifSest.    [See  Son.] 

SPRING,  the  season  of  the  year  when 
increasing  aolar  heat  restores  the  energy  of 
vegetation.  It  comprehends  the  months 
of  March,  Apil,  and  Hay,  in  the  middle  la- 
titudes north  of  the  equator. Spring,  in 

mechanic*,  denote*  a  thin  piece  of  tempered 
steel,  or  other  dastie  subatanoe;  which, 
being  wound  up,  serves  to  put  several  ma- 
chines in  motion  by  its  elasticity :  such  i* 
the  spring  of  a  dock,  watch,  ftc  Spring, 
in  natnru  history,  a  fountain  of  water,  or 
g  issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or  the  basin 
fi  of  water  at  the  place  of  it*  issue.  From 
epringe  proceed  nvulets,  and  rivulets  united 
form  rivers.  Rain  penetrates  the  ground, 
and  ooies  into  and  through  certain  strau, 
but,  b^Bg  obstructed  by  other  strata,  forms 
cavities  and  subterraneou*  re*ervoirs  at  va- 
rioo*  depths,  many  of  which*  when  fhll, 
ftnree  their  way  out  of  the  ground,  and  con< 
stitute  spring*.— The  most  simple  manner 
of  accounting  for  spring*  and  their  attend- 
ant phenomena,  is  that  of  comparing  the 
action  of  the  water  beneath  the  surnuee  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  a  p<Mrtion  of  the  same 
water  contained  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  little  heap  or  island 
of  the  same  earth  is  placed.  In  making 
such  an  experiment,  it  vnll  be  found  that 
the  water,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tioB.  will  rise  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth.  In  nature  we  have  only  farther  to 
■appose  reservoir*  into  which  this  filtrated 
water  is  collected,  and  from  which  the  sur- 
charge  flows. 

SPBIT'-SAIL,  in  vessels,  a  safl  attached 
to  a  Tard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit.  A 
amaU  boom  or  pole  which  crosses  the  sail 
of  a  boat  diagmially  from  the  mast  to  the 
upper  atemmost  oomer  is  termed  a  eprit. 

SPRUCE,  in  botany,  che  Pinma  nigra,  or 
■pmce-fir.  Also,  a  fluid  extracted  from  it 
br  decoction.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  tbe  »prmee,  as  the  black,  the  whit^  and 
the  red  apruce,  all  growing  m  North  Ame- 
riea.  The  black  spruce  Is  a  very  usefhl 
and  beaatifrd  tree,  often  70  or  80  feet  in 
I  beieht. 

8PBUCE-BEBB,  a  eheap  and  wholeMmie 


Hqnor,  made  of  treacle  or  molasses,  and 
tinctured  with  the  essence  of  epruce,  well 
boiled  in  water  and  fertaented. 

SPURGB,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia.— —' ^wrge-laurel,  the  Dofthne 
Imureola,  a  •hrvh.——Spiurge-otive,  the  Me> 
sereon,  a  shrub  of  tbe  genus  Daphne. 

SQUAIXRON,  iu  the  art  of  war.  a  division 
or  body  of  troupa,  which,  among  the  an- 
cienta,  was  alvmys  square ;  whence  its  name. 
—A  *guadr0n  of  ehipe,  a  division  or  part 
of  a  fleet,  employed  on  a  particular  expe- 
dition, and  commanded  by  a  vice  or  rear- 
admiral,  or  a  commodore. 

SQUA'LUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishea  of  the  order  eartilaginei,  of  many 
species.  The  ilshes  of  this  genus  are  never 
found  in  rivers  or  lakes,  but  inhabit  only 
the  sea,  and  carry  terror  and  destruction 
wherever  they  appear.  They  are  extremely 
rapacious  of  animal  substances,  and  seize 
whatever  they  find  with  the  most  violent 
aridi^.     [See  Shark.] 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
sraes  equid.— — fi^More,  in  arithmetic,  the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself; 
also  the  squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a 
square  foot,  a  square  yard. Among  me- 
chanics, an  instrument  for  squaring  their 
worit  or  reducing  it  into  a  square.— —In 
military  aflairs,  a  body  of  soldiers  formed 
intoasquare.— — S««ar*-roof,  in  arithmetic, 
a  number  which,  multiplied  ha  itself,  pro- 
duces the  square  number:  thus,  2  is  the 
Bonare-root  of  4,— —Square-rigged,  is  said 
ot  a  vessel  when  her  principal  sails  are  ex< 
tended  by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle, 
and  not  by  stays,  ^ns,  booms,  and  lateen 
yards.  Thus  a  ship  and  a  brig  are  square- 
rigged  vessels.— —Sgtiartf-sat/,  a  sail  extend- 
ed to  a  yard  suspended  by  tbe  middle. 

SQUAR'ROUS,  in  botany,  surfy.  jagged, 
or  fnil  of  scales,  AsfiunroMra/yaconsisU 
of  scales  very  widely  divaricating;  a  aquar' 
roue  toq/'isdirided  into  shreds  or  jogs,  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not  parallel 
to  it. 

SQUILL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
SeiUa.  It  has  a  large,  acrid,  bulbous  root, 
hke  an  onion,  which  i*  used  in  medicine. 

^A  crusuceous  animal,  or  shell-fisli.  of 

the  genus  Cancer.— An  insect  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  crab,  baring  a 
long  bodv  covered  with  a  crust,  the  head 
broad  and  aquat. 

SQUIRREL,  in  loology,  a  small  and  very 
nimble  animal  of  the  genus  Seiume,  order 
of  Gliree,  and  class  Mammalia,  There  are 
several  species ;  as  the  gray,  the  red,  and 
the  black  aquiriel.  They  have  two  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  five  on  the  hind  feet.  They  subsist  on 
nuts,  of  which  they  lajr  up  a  store  for  win- 
ter, in  hollow  trees  or  in  the  earth.  Ther 
frequent  woody  places,  and  leap  from  branch 
to  branch,  among  the  trees,  with  wonderful 
agiUty. 

STACTE,  in  ehemistry,  a  fatty,  resinous, 
and  very  odoriferous  kind  of  gum,  of  the 
nature  of  liquid  m^h.  It  is  very  valuable 
when  pure ;  but  it  ia  said  we  have  none  but 
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what  is  adultented,  and  what  la  lo  called  ia 
Kfioid  Btorax. 

STA'DIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  race-course. 
Titruvius  describes  it  as  an  open  space  125 
geometrical  paces  long,  terminated  at  the 
two  extremes  with  two  posts,  called  by  the 
Romans  career  and  meta.  Along  the  $ta- 
dium  was  built  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
where  the  spectator*  were  pliieea  to  see  the 
feats  of  the  athletx.  There  ^erealso  other 
Mfadia,  coTcred  over  with  colonnades  and 
porticos,  serring  for  the  same  exereiae*  in 
bad  weather. 

STAFF,  in  military  aflhirs,  an  establish^ 
mcnt  of  olHcers  in  various  departments, 
attached  to  an  array,  or  to  the  commander 
of  an  army.  The  staff  indlTdes  officers  not 
of  tlic  line,  as  adjutants,  quarter-masters, 
ehaplnin,  surgeon,  &C.  The  staff  is  the 
medium  of  communication  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  every  department  ef  an 
array.— An  ensign  of  authority ;  a  badge 
of  oflice;  as,  a  constable's  ft^^ff.  Also  a 
pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  and  display 
a  flai?,  called  a  flAxttaff. 

STAG,  the  made  of  the  deer  hind:  an 
animal  of  great  power,  sagacity,  and  fleet- 
ness,  often  hunted  by  dogs  and  men,  when 
it  runs  from  20  to  60  miles  before  it  is  en- 
snared and  taken. . 

STAGE,  in  the  draraa,  the  place  of  ac- 
tion and  representation,  inelnded  between 
the  pit  and  the  scenes,  and  answering  to 
the  proaeenium,  or  puipUum,  of  the  an- 
eients.  The  word  ttaffe  also  often  impDes 
the  whole  dramatic  art  in  composition  and 

perfonnance. A  floor  or  platform  of  any 

kind  elevated  above  the  ^ound  or  comnHm 
surface,  as  for  an  exhibition  to  public  view ; 
as,  a  atage  for  a  mountebank ;  n«ta£reereet- 

ed  for  public  speakers. ^A  place  of  rest 

on  a  jonmer;  as,  how  far  is  it  to  the  next 
atageJ  or  the  distance  between  two  places 
of  rest  on  a  road ;  as,  it  is  a  twelve-mile 
ttage.    Henee  the  word  atage-eoach. 

8TA''6TB1TB,  an  appellation  given  to 
Aristotle  firom  Btagira,  a  town  in  Mace- 
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while  he  rets  within  shot.  Hence  the  word 
ttaUting-Sorte  ia  used  for  a  pretence;  as 
"  hrpocrisy  is  the  devil's  atalkinglurM, 
uvdcnr  an  affectation  of  simplicity  and  reli- 
gion." 

STALL,  the  seat  of  a  dignilicd  clergyman, 
in  a  cathedral t  also  a  partition  in  a  stable; 


ind  an  open  shop  in  a  market  <»r  fiiir.-^ 
Stallage,  the  ri^t  of  erecting  stalls  >■ 
fairs ;  or  rent  paid  for  a  stalL 

STA'MEN,  m  botany,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  froetiilcfttion  in  plants,  on 
which  Linnttus's  scxoal  syatem  ia  fbanded. 
[See  Botany.] 

STAM'INA,  whatever  eonatitiktea  the 
principal  strength  or  sapport  of  any  thing: 
as,  the  atamina  of  a  peraon'a  constitntion ; 
the  simple  ori|[inal  parts  of  «i  aninud  body, 
which  existed  in  the  embryo. 

STAMIN'EOUS,  in  botaav.  an  epithet 
for  those  flowers  of  plants  whieh  lufve  no 
petals  or  flower-Ieave%  hot  conaiat  only  of 
a  number  of  stamens  and  pistUs  placed ' 
a  cup.  , 

STAMP,  a  mark  set  npon  things  diaiite- 
able  vrith  duty  to  government,  aa  evidence 
that  the  duty  is  paid ;  as,  the  stanip  on  a 
newspaper,  the  stamp  on  a  bond  or  inden- 
ture, &c.— — >Any  instrnment  for  nudiittg 
impressions  on  other  bodies.^— -^  cbaxac- 
tcr  of  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on  any 
thrair;  as.  th4>  Scriptures  bear  the  ttamtp  of 
a  divine  origla ;  this  person  bean  on  ins 
uBMnshing  face  the  ttawip  bf  itoguety 
In  metallurgy,  a  kind  of  pestle  raised  by  a 
water  wheel,  for  beatiirg  ores  to  powder. 

STAN'DARD,  in  commerce,  the  origiaal 
weight,  measure,  or  coin,  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  a  magistrate,  or  deposited  in 
some  i^nblic  place,  to  regulate,  adljust.  and 
try  weights  used  by  particular  peraoas  iu 
traffic.  The  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  in  England,  are  appointed,  by 
Magna  Charia,  to  be  kept  in  the  Bxehe- 
quer,  by  a  special  officer,  called  the  clerk  or 
comptroller  of  the  market.  The  atandard 
of  gold  eoin  is  82  parts  of  flue  gold  and  3  of 
alloy,  in  the  pound  troy.  Tlie  atandard  of 
silver  is  11  OK.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver  and 
18  dwts.  of  alloy  of  copper.  Whether  gold 
or  silver  be  above  or  belaw  the  standard  is 
found  by  assaying,  and  the  hydrostatteal  ba- 
lance.  Standard,  in  mHitary  afFairs,  a  flag 

or  banner  borne  as  a  signal  for  the  form- 

ing  of  troops  into  a  body. StandmrSa^ 

in  borticnlture^  a  term  used  to  dsstingouli 
such  fruit-trees  as  are  not  trained  agmnst 

a'alls  or  grow  in    enixiliers. Tn    ship« 

building,  an  inverted  knee  placed  npoa 
the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it  with  ita  ver- 
tical branch  turned  upward  firom  that  which 
lies  horizontally.— —In  botaayv  the  upper 
petal  or  banner  of  a  papilionaccooa  cotoUa. 

^That  which  is  established  as  a  rale  or 

model,  by  the  authority  of  respectable  om- 
uions,  or  by  general  consent.  Thoa,  Addi- 
son's writings  fomish  a  good  ttmndmrd  of 
pure,  cbaste»  and  elegant  English  compo- 
sitbo. 

STAN'NARIES,  the  nunes  aad  works 
from  which  tia  is  dug  and  purified.  Those 
of  this  country  are  found  ouielly  la  Dsvob- 
shire  and  Cornwall. 

STAN'ZA,  in  poetry,  a  nomber  of  Kn«s 
or  verses  connected  with  each  other ;  ' 
a  portion  of  a  poem  contaiaing  every 

tion  of  roeasare  in  that  poen. .  StaiUB 

said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Italian  poetty. 

8TATLB,  a  settled  mart 
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Xcttrcs. 


•taple,  •»  it  was  called,  was  formerlv  estab- 
lished  in  certain  ports  or  towns  in  England, 
and  certain  goods  could  not  be  exported, 
without  being  first  brought  to  these  places 
to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  im- 
p»osed  on  them.  The  principal  commodi* 
ties  on  which  customs  were  levied,  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  being  called 
"  ttaple  commodities,"  the  term  in  time 
was  applied  to  the  princinal  commodities 
produced  by  a  country  eitner  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption. The  word 

$taple  is  also  used  to  signi^  the  thread  or 
pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax;  as,  cotton  is  of 
a  short,  long,  or  tine  staple. 

STAB,  a  general  name  for  any  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  that  appears  at  night, 
or  when  its  light  is  not  obscured  by  clouds 
or  lost  in  the  brighter  effulgence  of  the 
sun;  but  more  particularly  for  what  are 
otherwise  denominated  fixed  stare,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  planets,  comets,  satellites, 
&c.  Tlie  principal  points  regarding  the 
fixed  stars,  into  which  astronomy  in- 
quires, are— their  distance;  magnitude; 
number ;  nature  ;  and  motion.  The  mag- 
nitudes of  the  stars  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  this  variation  is  attributed  to 
that  of  their  distances.  Those  not  re- 
duced to  classes,  are  called  nebulous  stars; 
being  such  as  only  appear  £iuntly,  in  clus- 
ters, resembling  little  lucid  nebula,  or 
clouds.  The  number  of  the  fixed  stars  can- 
not be  reckoned.  Dr.  Herschel  was  ena- 
bled to  count  hundreds  in  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  the  milky  way  is  an  assem- 
blage of  an  almost  i^ifinite  number  of  stars, 
indistinct  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  Herschel 
counted  ten  thousand  in  a  square  degree, 
the  whole  forming  a  vast  cluster  of  stars  in 
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nionstrated  that  they  are  larger  than  the 
earth;  that  thev  are  farther  distant  from 
the  earth  than  the  most  distant  of  the  pla- 
nets; and  being  more  distant,  and  vet 
more  luminous  than  Saturn,  it  should  fol- 
low that  they  shine  with  their  ovim  light : 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  fixed  stars 
are  tuns.  It  is  farther  sup^fbsed  that  they 
are  not  smaller  than  the  sun  of  our  ovrn 
system,  and,  like  that,  are  the  centres 
round  which  planets  revolve ;  that  is,  that 
there  are  <^aque  bodies  upon  which  their 

light  shines-    [See  Pi.arkt.] 8  ar,  in 

heraldry,  a  charge  frequently  borne  >n  the 
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shield,  which  differs  only  from  the  mtille^ 

in   not  being  pierced. Star  is   also  a 

badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter.  &c. In  pyrotechny,  a  com- 
position of  combustible  matter,  which,  ex- 
ploding high  in  the  air,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  star. 

STAR'-APPLE  (genus  Chrvsopkyllum), 
in  botanv,  a  globular  or  olive-shaped  fleshy 
fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  the  same  shape. 
It  is  grown  in  the  warm  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert. 

STARBOARD,  the  right  hand  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  when  looking  towards  the  head  or 
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STATIONARY,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  appearance  of  a  planet,  when 
it  aeems  to  remain  on  the  same  point  of  the 
sodiac  for  several  days.  As  the  earth,  from 
whence  we  behold  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, is  out  of  the  centres  of  their  orbit*, 
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the  planets  ^pear  to  proceed  irregularly ; 
beinx  lometunea  seen  to  go  forwaMi,  that 
U  from  west  to  east ;  Bometimea  to  fQ  back- 
wards, or  from  east  to  west,  which  is  called 
their  retrograde  motion.  Now  between 
these  two  states  there  must  be  an  interme- 
diate one  in  which  the  planet  neither  ap- 
pears to  KO  backwards  nor  forwuds,  but  to 
stand  stiQ :  this  always  happens  when  the 
line  that  joins  the  earth's  and  planet* s  cen- 
tre is  constantly  dirci'ted  to  the  same  point 
in  the  heavens. 

STAtlS'TICS.  a  trrm  of  somewhat  mo- 
dem  date,  adopted  to  express  amore  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  vanoos  particulars  con- 
stituting the  general  and  political  strength 
and  resources  of  a  country  than  was  nsudly 
embraced  by  writers  on  political  arithmetic 
The  pruicipal  objects  ec  the  science  of  s^o- 
tittiet  ere— the  extent  apd  population  of  a 
state ;  the  occupation  of  the  different  classes 
of  its  inhabitants;  the  progress  of  i^cuIf 
tore,  of  manuiisctttres,  and  of  intcraal  and  fo- 
reign trade;  the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  proportion  drawn  from 
them  for  the  public  service  by  taxation; 
their  health  and  longevity;  the  condition 
ot  the  pow ;  the  state  of  schools  and  other 
public  institutions  of  utility;  with  every 
other  subject,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  moral  eond^ 
tioB  and  political  stroigth  of  a  country,  its 
commeree,  arts,  &e. 

STATUS  QUO.  that  eenditioa  betwcMk 
two  or  more  belligerents,  who  have  entered 
into  a  treaty  by  which  they  are  restored  to 
the  same  sute  as  before  the  war,  with  re- 
gard to  their  tenitories.  fortresses.  &» 

STATUTES,  acts  of  parliament  faiade  br 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which 
aie  either  public  or  private.  Btatutet  are 
distinguished  from  common  lata.  The  latter 
Owes  Its  binding  force  to  the  principles  of 
justice^  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a 
nation.  The  former  owe  their  bindrog 
force  to  a  positive  command  or  dechtration 
of  the  supreme  power.  The  courU  of  West- 
minster must  take  cognisance  of  the  pub- 
he  statutes  without  their  being  specially 
pleaded,  but  not  so  of  private  statutes. 

STAU'BOLITE,  or  STAUBOTIDB, 
(called  by  the  French  kmmotone),  a  mi- 


neral crystaliaed  in  prisms,  either  single  or 
uiterseeting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its 
colour  is  white  or  gray,  reddish  or  brown ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  garnet  by 
infuaibility. 


Its  form  and 

8TAVB,  in  music,  the  Ave  horizontal  and 
parallel  lines  on  which  the  notes  of  tunes 

are  written  or  printed. A  thin  narrow 

piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks  ere  made. 

STAT,  in  the  rining  of  a  ship,  a  large 
strong  rope  employed  to  support  the  mast, 
by  bcug  extended  from  its  upper  end  to 
the  stem  of  the  idiip.  The  Hay»  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  fore-gtaf, 

muan-ttof,   and   miMxeit-^taf. To  be  in 

9tmy»t  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the  wind, 
and  Uie  sails  ao  arranged  as  to  cheek  her 
progress^— ^o  mim  «#cy«i  »  to  fail  in  the 

attempt  to  go  about. Slaj^'WU,  anv  auH 

extended  OB  a  stay.— —A/ay-tacM*,  a  large 


tackle  attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means 
of  a  pendant,  and  used  to  hois«  heavy  bo- 
dies. 

STBAM,  the  vapour  of  wsiter;  or  the 
component  elenienta  of  vrater  and  heat, 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  by  the 
apnhcation  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
When  produced  under  the  commoB  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalou  I 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  audit  is 
called  Una  tteam  ;  but  when  heated  in  a  con- 
fined state,  ita  elastic  force  ia  consider. ' 
ably  augmented,  and  it  is  then  called  kiak 
ateam.     It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
time  reqtdred  to  convert  a  given  quantity 
of  water  into  steam  is  six  times  greater 
than  that  required  to  raise  it  from  the 
fireeziny  to  the  boilii^  point.     Fluid,  ex-  ' 
posed  in  an  open  vesael  to  the  action  of 
fire,  cannot,  however  great  the  heat  applird. 
be  made  to  indicate  a  Ugber  teraperainre  ' 
than  that  at  the  boiling  point.    Steam  will 
he  evolved  in  greater  or  Icm  qoantiUes.  ac- 


cording to  the  degree  of  heat  a|»plied.'  but 
the  temperature  will  continne  the  same  as 
that  of  the  water.  When  wAtcr,  exposed  to 


Sreasure  of  the  atmosphwe,  ia  heated 
e  temperature  of  212^,   globules  of 
steam,  composed  of  heat  nod  water  in  a  ' 
state  of  Combination,  are  lormed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  riaing  through 
the  fluid,  may  be  collected  at  its  sur&re. . 
In  its  perfect  state  it  ia  trmnaparent.  and 
consequently  invisible,   but    when  it  has 
been  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  heat  by 
coming  lu  contact  with  eoid  air,  it  be.  i 
comes  of  a  cloudy  appearance.    By  iacNas-  ' 
ing  the  beat,  the  temperatore  o#  the  water  ! 

Tfinvi>r  littm*    ithnv*    <i1Q«      n»i.    *^at    Of  the 

>  inly  effeet  • 

B  B^    Itisa 

■  pressure 

"  yet  high 


5i 


'  tempera* 
r»g  watea 


.    issues 

f  ;ttlcw  it  is 

•  ItU  it  h^ 

begins  to  assume  the  appearanceof  a  visihie 
dottd.  But  oondextsed  steam  ia  visible  the 
moment  H  issues  from  the  pipe.  The  high  . 
pressure  steam,  snpponng  the  clasricity  I 
double,  occupies  only  b^  the  space  of  h>w 
pesstnre  steam.  The  moment  it  comea  i 
into  the  atmosphere  its  volume  is  dooUed.  i 
This  occasions  a  prodigious  increaae  in  the  i 
t,  and  at  f' -— -  ' 


cajpacity  for  heat,  and  i 
mixes  it  with  the  cold  atmospboie  air. 
These  two  dronmstances  sink  ita  tempera* 
ture  so  low  that  it  is  no  longer  capaMe  of 
teaUing."— A  cubic  inch  of  water,  whca 
converted  inti^stcam  at  a  tempenrtare  of 
SlSo,  will  occupv  the  space  of  a  cubic  foot. 
or  rather  more  than  170O  cubic  iaelMa,  this 
steam  hating  an  elastic  force  of  owe  at^M- 
sphere,  or  iMeing  capable  of  cxctrin^  ajarea. 
sore  of  16lbs.  upon  the  square  ineh.  Iff  %h9 
pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere  he  ^*— tnjsWd 
or  taken  away,  the  steam  formed  from  tba 
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provement  in  the  itroetiire  of  the  engine, 
wiueh  still  continued  to  be  known  by  the 
Appellation  of  Newcomeu's,  or  the  atmo- 
spheric engine.  The  boilers,  however,  had 
been  removed  from  under  the  cylinder  in 
some  of  the  larger  engines,  and  the  cylinder 
had  been  fixed  down  to  a  soUd  basis.  8till 
the  steam  was  condensed  in  the  cylinder; 
the  hot  water  was  expelled  by  the  steam, 
the  piston  was  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  kept  tight  by  being 
covered  with  water.  It  was  moreover  con- 
sidered as  necessary  that  the  injection  cis- 
tern should  be  placed  on  high,  in  order  that 
the  water  might  enter  with  great  force.  It 
had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  en- 
gine could  not  be  loaded,  with  advantage, 
with  more  than  seven  nonnds  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  and  the  inferiority  of  that 
power  to  the  known  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, was,  without  due  consideration,  im- 
puted wholly  to  Mction.  The  bulk  of  water, 
when  converted  into  steam,  was  very  erro- 
neously computed;  the  quantity  of  rael  ne- 
cessary to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  of 
water  was  not  even  guessed  at :  whether 
the  heat  of  steam  is  accurately  measured 
by  its  temperament  was  unknown ;  and  no 
good  experiment  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine vhe  quantity  of  ^ection  water  neces- 
sary for  a  cylinder  of  p.ven  dimensions.  In 
a  word,  no  man  of  s«aence  in  this  country 
had  considered  the  subject  since  Desagu- 
liers ;  and  his  writings,  in  many  respects, 
tended  more  tomisleaid  than  instruct.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters,  when,  fortunately 
for  science  and  the  arts,  Mr.  James  Wat^ 
then  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  at 
Glasgow,  undertook  the  repair  of  a  model 
of  a  steam-engine  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  course  of  his-trials  with  it  he 
found  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  injection 
water  it  required  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  they  were  said  to  be  in  large  en- 
gines; and  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that 
this  must  be  owing^  to  the  cylinder  of  this 
small  m  idel  exposing  a  greater  surface  in 

Itroportion  to  its  contents,  than  larger  cr- 
inders  did.  This  he  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  midcing  his  cylinders  and  pistons  of  sub- 
stances which  conducted  heat  slowly.  He 
employed  wood  prepared  on  purpose,  and 
resorted  to  other  expedients  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  in  any  remarkable 
degree.  He  found  also,  that  all  attempts  to 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  exhaustion,  or 
a  more  perfect  vacuum,  occasioned  a  dis- 
proportionate expenditure  of  steam.  In 
reflecting  upon  the  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena, the  recent  discovery,  that  water 
boiled  in  an  exhausted  receiver  at  low 
degrees  of  heat  (certainly  not  exceeding 
100«  of  Fahrenheit,  but  probably,  when 
the  vacuum  was  perfect,  much  lower),  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  immediately  con- 
cluded that,  to  obtain  any  considerable 
degree  of  exhaustion,  the  cylinder  and  its 
contents  must  be  cooled  down  to  lUO*'  at 
least;  in  which  case,  the  reproduction  of 
steam  in  the  same  cylinder  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  great  expense  of  heat,  and 
itljofnieL    He  next  endeavoured 


to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  when  placed  under  vsuious  pressures; 
and  not  having  any  apparatus  at  hand  by 
which  he  couldmake  his  experiments  under 


Eressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
e  began  by  trying  the  temperature  ofwatei 
boiling  under  great  pressures;  and  by  lay- 


ing down  a  curve,  of  which  the  nfcsriwtf 
represented  the  temperatures,  and  the 
ordinatet  the  pressures,  he  fonnd  the  law 
by  which  the  two  are  connected,  whether 
the  pressure  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Observing,  also,  that  there  was  a  neat 
error  in  Desagulter's  calculation  oc  the 
bulk  of  water  when  converted  into  steaa. 
and  that  the  experiment  on  which  he 
founded  his  conclusion  was  in  itself  &1U^ 
dous,  Jie  thought  it  essential  to  deter- 
mine this  point  with'  more  aeconcy.  By 
a  very  simple  expaiment  with  a  Florence 
flask,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  detail,  he  ascertained  that  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  oi  the  atmosphere,  occufMes  about 
eighteen  hundred  times  its  original  space. 
These  points  being  detemuDcd,  he  con- 
structed a  boiler  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
show  by  inspection,  with  toler^le  aci 
racy,  the  c^uantity  of  water  evaporated  ... 
any  given  tune;  and  he  also  ascertained,  by 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  coals  necessary 
to  evaporate  a  givm  quantity  of  water.  He 
now  applied  his  boiler  to  the  working  model 
before  mentioned;  when  it  appeared,  that 
the  quantity  of  steam  expen<ted  at  everr 
stroke  exceeded  many  times  what  was  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  cylinder;  and  dedodng 
from  thence  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  form  as  much  steam  as  would  aupply 
each  stroke  of  the  engme,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  how  much  cold  water  was  used  for 
injection,  and  what  heat  it  gained ;  which, 
to  his  very  great  surprise,  he  found  to  be 
many  times  the  number  of  degrees  which 
could  have  been  communicated  to  it  by  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water  equal  to  that  of 
which  the  steam  was  composed.  Suspect- 
ing, however,  that  there  might  be  aome  fal- 
lacy in  these  deductions,  he  made  a  direct 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat 
communicated  by  steam  to  water ;  when  it 
clearly  appeared,  that  one  part  of  water,  in 
the  form  of  steam,  at  312°,  had  communi- 
cated about  \4,V>  of  heat  to  six  paru  of 
water.  The  facL  thus  confirmed,  was  so 
contrary  to  all  his  previous  conceptions* 
that  he  at  first  saw  no  means  of  explaining 
it.  Dr.  Black  indeed  had,  some  time  b? 
fore,  made  his  discovery  of  latent  heat;  but 
Mr.  Watt's  mind  being  otherwise  engaged, 
he  had  not  attended  sufllciently  to  it  to 
make  himself  much  acquainted  writh  the 
doctrine:  but  upon  communicating  his  ob- 
servations to  the  Dr.,  he  received  &om  him 
a  full  explanation  of  his  theory ;  and  this 
induced  him  to  make  further  experiments, 
by  which  he  ascertained  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  to  be  above  900<>.  The  cansea  c^ 
the  defects  of  Newcomen's  engines  were 
now  evident.  It  appeared  that  the  steam 
could  not  be  condensed  so  as  to  form  an 
approximation  to  a  vacuum,  unless  the  ej* 
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Untler,  and  the  water  it  eontained.  were 
cooled  dowB  to  lets  than  lOO" ;  and  that,  at 
Kirater  dcfreea  of  heat,  the  water  in  the 
efhnder  miut  produce  ateam,  which  would 
in  part  remt  the  preuore  of  the  atmos* 

Shne.  On  the  other  hand,  when  greater 
exreea  of  exhaostiou  were  attenipted,  the 
quantities  of  ejection  water  required  to  be 
increased  in  a  very  ureat  ratio;  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  proportionate  destniction 
oi  steam  on  refilling  the  cylinder.  Mr. 
Watt  now  i>ercei*ed,  that  to  make  an  en^ 
gine  in  which  the  destruction  of  steam 
should  be  the  least  possible,  and  the  vacanm 
the  most  sertect,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
cylinder  should  condense  no  steam  on  till- 
ing it;  and  that,  when  condensed,  the 
water,  forming  the  steam,  should  be  cooled 
down  to  Xwy,  or  lower.  In  reflecting  on 
this  desideratum,  he  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing that  the  cylinder  must  be  preserved 
always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it ; 
and  that,  by  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween this  hot  cylinder  when  filled  with 
steam,  and  another  vessel  exhausted  of  air, 
the  steam,  b^ng  an  elastic  fluid,  would 
rush  into  it,  nntu  an  equilibrium  was  csu- 
blished  between  the  two  vesseU;  and  that 
if  odid  water,  in  suffleient  quantity,  were 
ijected  into  the  second  vessel,  the  steam  it 
contained  would  be  reduced  to  water,  and 
no  more  steam  would  enter  until  the  whole 
was  condensed.  But  a  difllcuhy  arose  ■ 
how  was  this  condensed  steam  and  water 
to  be  got  out  of  the  second  vessel  without 
letting  in  the  air  ?  Two  methods  present- 
ed themselves.  One  was,  to  join  to  this 
seeond  vessel  (which  he  called  the  coa- 
draser)  a  pipe,  which  should  extend  down- 
wards more  than  34  feet  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  column  of  water  contained  in  it, 
exceeding  the  weight  of  the  atmomhere, 
would  run  out  by  its  own  gravity,  and  leave 
the  condenser  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  air,  which  might  enter 
with  the  steam  aud  injection  water,  shotdd 
tend  to  render  the  exhaustion  less  perfect : 
this  air  he  proposed  to  extract  by  means  of 
a  pump.  The  second  method  which  oc- 
curred, was  to  extract  both  air  and  vrater  by 
means  of  a  pump  or  pumps ;  which  would 
possess  the  advantage  over  the  other,  of 
being  applicable  in  all  situations.  This 
latter  contrivance  was  therefore  preferred ; 
and  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  the 
air-jniiii|>.  There  still  remained  some  de- 
fects in  Newcomen's  cylinder.  The  piston 
in  that  en^ne  was  kept  tight  by  water; 
much  of  which  passing  by  tbe  sides,  injured 
the  vacuum  below  by  its  evaporation;  and 
this  water,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  which 
came  into  contact  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  piston  and  sides  of  the  cylinder  ateveiy 
stroke,  tended  materially  to  cool  that  vessel. 
Mr.  Watt  removed  these  defects,  by  appljr- 
ing  oils,  wax,  and  fat  of  animals  to  lubri- 
cate his  piston  aud  keep  it  tight:  he  put  a 
cover  on  his  cylinder  (with  a  hole  in  it, 
made  air  and  steam-tight,  for  the  piston- 
rod  to  pass  through),  and  employed  the 
dastic  force  of  steam  to  press  upon  the 
he  also  surrounded  the  cylinder  | 


with  a  case  containing  steam,  or  a  case  of 
wood,  or  of  other  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, which  should  keep  it  always  of  an 
equable  temperature.  In  17(>6,  Mr.  Watt 
executed  a  working  model,  the  effect  of 
which  he  found  fully  to  answer  his  expect- 
ations; and  the  improvement  of  Newco- 
men's engine,  so  far  as  the  saving  of  steam 
and  Aiel  was  concerned,  was  now  complete. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  keeping  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  is 
exerted  always  hot,  and  that  in  which  the 
condensation  is  performed  always  cold,  is 
in  itself  perfect.  For  tbe  steam  never  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  substance  colder 
than  itself  until  it  has  done  its  office,  no 
part  is  condensed  until  the  whole  effect  has 
been  obtained  in  the  cylinder;  and  when  it 
has  acted  there,  it  is  so  condensed  in  the 
separate  vessel  that  no  resistance  remains: 
aeeordingly,  the  barometer  proves  a  va- 
cuum, neariy  as  perfect  as  bv  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air-pump.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  perseverance  asd  skill  of  this  peat 
mechaniod  philosopher  were  not  satisfied 
while  anything  remained  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. He  saw  the  immense  importance  of 
the  instrument  which,  it  may  be  said,  his 
genius  had  created,  and  he  resolved  on  still 
devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and 
body  to  render  it  absolutely  perfect.  In 
1783  he  invented  that  beautiftil  motion,  the 
sun  and  planet  wheel,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  crank ;  and  took  out  letters  patent  for 
his  expansive  engine.  In  1784  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  parallel  motion,  together 
with  other  contrivances;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  produced  his  smoke-consuming 
furnace,  the  governor,  steam-gauge,  con- 
denser-gauge,  and  indicator.  Many  modi- 
fications of  the  steam-engine  were  attempt- 
ed by  others  without  much  success :  but 
the  next  invention  of  any  consequence  was 
by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  introduced  the 
mttaUie  pition  in  his  engine,  an  improve- 
ment of  undoubted  value,  and  which  has 
since  been  fsrther  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
John  Barton,  wluise  metallic  expanding 
pistons  are  now  very  generallv  used.  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Aturdoch,  the 
inventor  of  gas-li|rhting,  about  the  year 
1800,  made  several  imporunt  improvements 
in  constructing  the  cylinders  and  working 
the  valves.  Mr.  Bramah  also,  about  the 
same  period,  contrived  tbe  four-way  cock, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  valves,  the  cock 
turning  always  in  one  direction.  Shortly 
after  this,  tbe  principle  of  high  preRsure 
was  applied  with  success  by  Messrs.  Trcri- 
thiek  and  Virian,  in  their  simple  high  pres- 
sure engine ;  the  great  aim  being  to  form  a 
simple  and  portable  engine,  where  water 
was  scarce,  and  where  economy  of  fuel  was 
an  object  of  less  moment.  These  engines 
were  intended  cniefiy  to  propel  carriages  on 
railways.  Many  other  able  engineers  and 
mechanics  have  contributed,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  bring  this  great  invention  to 
iU  present  degree  of  perfection ;  but  it  is 
our  more  immediate  business  to  give  a 
description  of  the  main  features  of  the 
steam-engine  as  it  now  exists.— -A«  the 
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iiMMt  ftttal  accMenU  lutre  occaaloiuJly  re- 
Bultcd  either  from  imperfections  in  tkt 
b«iUr,  or  from  the  neglect  or  mismanage- 
meat  of  the  persons  whose  dut;^  it  is  to 
attend  to  it,  a  few  words  on  this  funda- 
mental part  of  the  steam-engine  are  indis- 
pensable. If  more  steam  be  generated,  at 
a  given  rate  id  speed,  than  is  requisite  for 
thbt  speed,  the  boiler  bein|  overcharged 
will  burst ;  unless  aome  provuion  be  made 
to  guard  against  such  a  consequence.  Ac- 
cordingly several  appendages,  bv  way  of 
precaution,  are  attached  to  it.  The  first  of 
these  u  the  titfttf-talve,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  any  superfluity  of  vapour.  There 
Is  also  the  telf-iuting  damper,  yMieh  is  so 
adjusted  to  the  ennne,  that  it  will  either 
descend  and  check  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
or  rise  and  thereby  increase  the  draught; 
and  the  self-acting  feedinp-ptpe.  the  use  of 
which  is  also  to  regulate  the  heat  in  the 
boiler,  and  to  prevent  the  metal  being  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  the  immfiderate  action  of 
the  fire.  Qamat-^oekt  are  also  provided,  by 
the  means  of  which  the  engineer  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  boiler,  and  whether  or  not  the  self- 
acting  damper  is  properlv  performing  its 
duty.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cylindrical  boilers  and  serpentine 
tubes,  by  which  increased  safety,  consider- 
able space,  a  great  saving  of  Aiel,  and  an 
accession  of  power  have  been  obtained. 
From  what  has  hefbre  been  said,  it  will 
appear  tbat  ita  high  pressure  engines  the 
steam  is  not  condensed ;  but  after  having 
acted  on  the  piston,  is  aUowed  to  blow  off 
into  the  air ;  whereas,  in  low  pressure  en- 
gines it  passes  into  a  separate  vessel,  where 
It  is  condensed;  on  which  account,  and  for 
other  reasons,  low  pressure  engines  do  not 
suit  a  rail-road.  High  pressure  engines 
occupy  less  room,  require  less  fuel  than  low 
pressure  engines,  and  their  power  can  be 
increased  on  emergencies,  by  merely  in- 
creasing the  fire :  but  the  risk  of  explosion 
is  thereby  very  considerably  Increased.— To 
describe  the  various  applications  of  steam 
power  would  far  exceed  our  limits:  but,  if 
we  except  its  adaptation  to  the  motion  of 
carriages,  perhaps  few  of  its  effects  are 
more  astounding  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Thus  there  are  factories  where  this 
resistless  power  is  seen,  with  its  mechanic 
claws,  seising  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  delivering  them  out  again  pressed 
into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  rib- 
bons, as  if  the  iron  had  become  soft,  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Well,  in- 
deed, may  it  be  said,  that  "  the  steam- 
engpne  has  infinitely  increased  the  mass  of 
human  comforts,  and  rendered  cheap  and 
accessible  all  over  the  world  the  materials 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ; 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter;  and 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those  future 
miracles  of  mechanical  power  which  are  to 
add  to  and  reward  the  labours  of  after 
generations.  Already  it  has  become  a  thing 


alike  stupendous  for  its  farce  and  its  flexi- 
bility.   The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  oak,  is  nothing  to 
It.    It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  materials  like  wax  before  it: 
draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  foe 
as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a ' 
bauble  in  the  air.    It  can  embroider  nuishB 
and  forge  anchors;  cut  steel  into  ribbons;  j 
and  impel  loaded  vesseU  Against  the  fury  ' 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves.^    This,  and  far 
more  than  this,  is  strictly  true;   and  to 
what  is  it  all  owing  but  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  James  Watt  1  Surely,  then, 
we  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  tlm 
article,  than  bv  quoting  a  portion  of  the 
speech  which  M.  Arago,  the  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France; 
addressed  to  the  members  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  admiration  of  our  illnatrions  country- 
man :  "  Gentlemen."  said  he,  "  this  creator  , 
of  six  or  oght  millions  of  vorkmen— of  • 
workmen    indefatigable   and   industriovs,  I 
among  whom  the  arm  of  authority  is  never 
called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  sappressioa  ' 
of  revolt :  this  man,  who,  by  hia  briUiaat  I 
inventions,  conferred  upon    England  the  | 
means  of  sustaining  itseUf  during  a  political  < 
convulsion,  where  its  very  exiatence,  as  a 
nation,  was  endangered :  thia  modem  Ar- ' 
chimedes,  this  benefisctor  of  the  whole  ha- 1 
man  race,  whose  memory  future  genoatioas  ! 
will  eternally  bless— what  waa  done  to  heap  i 
honour  upon  this  man  T    Tbe  peerage  is  m 
England  the  first  of  dinitiea,  tbe  highest  i 
of  national  rewards.     You  will  naturally  ; 
suppose  that  Mr.  Watt  waa  at  least  ele- 1 
rated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerMr !  • 
Such  a  thing  was  never  even  thought  ot**  i 
•*  Futurity  will  behold  Watt  appear  beftve 
the  grand  jury  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tvro 
hemispheres,— they  will  see  him  peoetrat- 1 
ing,  with  the  aid  of  his  mighty  machine, 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  short 

Kriod  of  a  few  weeks,  to  the  depths  where, 
fore  his  time,  it  would  have  required  a 
century  of  painAil  labour  to  arrive— and 
there  opening  up  spacioua  galleries  and 
mines,  clearing  them  in  a  fbw  minutes  of 
the  immense  v^umes  of  water  that  encum- 
ber them,  and  snatching  from  virgin  earth 
the  boundless  mineral  wealth  deposited 
there  bv  bountiful  nature.  Uniting  deli- 
cacT  with  power,  he  will  be  seen  twisting 
with  eqdal  success  the  immense  folds  m 
the  gigantic  cable,  bv  which  the  ship  of  the 
line  embraces  in  safety  her  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumultuous  toasing  wavea ;  and 
the  microscopic  filaments  of  the  delicate 
muslins  and  the  aerial  lace,  which  float  om 
the  tephyrs  of  fashion.  A  few  oscillatkma 
of  the  same  machine  will  bring  into  culture 
extensive  swamps;  and  fertUe  conntrica 
will  be  rescued  from  the  periodic  and  dead- 
ly miasmau  raised  up  by  the  burning  heata 
of  a  summer  sun.  Population,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  warmed,  increasing  with 
rapiditv.  is  fast  covering  with  elegant  man> 
siouB  the  surface  of  countries,  fbrmeriv  the 
deserts  of  tbe  world,  and  which  eternal  bar- 
renness appeared  to  condemn  to  the  do- 
miniuu  uf  oeasts  of  prey.    In  a  few  yeara» 
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what  an  now  but  hamlets,  will  become  im*  ' 
portant  cities  :  in  a  few  vears,  towns  such  | 
as  Birmingham— where  already  one  reckons  • 
three  hundred  streets — will  take  rank  as  ' 
the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  wealthiest  ! 
cities  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  Transferred  | 
to  our  ships,  the  steam-engine  will  replace 
an  hundred- fold  the  power  of  trijple  and 

Jiuadruple  ranks  of  rowers,  from  whom  our 
orefathers  exacted  a  labour  reckoned  among 
the  severest  punishments  of  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals.  The  steam-engine,  in  con- 
clusion, drawing  in  its  train  thousands  of 
travellers,  will  traverse  the  railway  with  far 
greater  velocity  than  the.  best  race-horse 
loaded  only  with  his  pigmy  jockey  I" 

STEAM  NAVIGATION.  One  of  the 
greatest  triumplis  of  art,  and  perhaps  in  its 
future  consequences  the  most  important 
invention  of  any  age,  is  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is 
common  to  ascribe  this  to  Robert  Fulton, 
an  American  engineer;  but  although,  like 
Watt,  he  perfected  that  which  was  before 
scarcely  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  we 
are  bound  to  trace  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  show  the 
real  claims  of  Fulton.  So  long  ago  as  De- 
cember, 1736,  a  patent  for  a  stuam-boat  was 
taken  out  by  Jonathan  Hull:  and  a  de- 
scription, with  a  drawing,  published  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  1/37,  under  the  title  of  "A 
description  and  draught  of  a  new  invented 
machine  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of 
or  into  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind 
or  tide,  or  in  a  calm."  It  would,  however, 
appear  that,  from  want  of  eocouragement, 
the  steam-boat  was  never  actually  con- 
structed. About  twenty  years  after  this, 
two  Americans,  named  John  Ramsey  and 
John  Fitch,  claimed  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing steam-boats,  as  also  did  Thomas  Paine, 
but  none  of  their  plans  were  ever  brought 
into  practice.  According  to  the  following 
version,  which  has  been  given  with  evident 

C roofs  of  its  genuineness,  the  first  steam* 
oat  ever  known  to  succeed  was  the  inven- 
tion of  two  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Dal- 
sw  inton,  and  the  tutor  of  his  family,  Mr. 
Jauics  Taylor;  the  former  being  the  first 
to  suggest  the  application  of  paddle-wheels 
in  the  propelling  uf  vessels,  and  the  latter 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  steam  as 
the  moving  power  or  these  wheela.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1788,  they  constructed  a 
boat  on  this  principle,  the  engine  of  which 
was  tuade  by  Mr.  Symington,  then  a  young 
engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Experiments  were 
made  with  this  boat  on  the  lake  of  Dal- 
awinton,  Dumfriesshire,  which  proved  high- 
ly aatiafactory,  the  vessels  being  driven  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  same  gen- 
tleman, in  the  foV'^"""- ,  constmcted, 

at  the  Carron  fou  r  vessel,  which 

was  tried  on  the  Myde  canal  in 

PJovember  and  I  fSO,  and  went 

at  the  rate  of  se;  i  hour.    Soon 

after   this,  a  mi  ing  arose  be- 

tween Messrs.  '^.  aylor,  and  the 

prcsecutiou  of  t]  was  bv  them 

for  Bome  time  ne„ _..r.  Symington, 

tlie  engineer,  meanwhile,  did  not  abandon 


the  project.  Having  commenced  business  i 
at  Falkirk,  he,  in  1801,  built  another  expe- 
rimental steam-vessel,  which  was  also  tried 
with  success  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
but  was  interdicted  by  the  cansJ  company,  I 
on  account  of  its  motion  destroying  the  | 
banks.  This  vessel,  which  lay  at  Lock 
Sixteen,  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Fulton,  ac-  I 
companied  by  Mr.  H.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Carron  works;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1807  Mr.  Fulton 
launched  a  steam-vessel  on  the  Hudson, 
and,  in  1812,  Mr.  B^  another  upon  the 
Clyde,  being  respectively  the  first  vessels 
of  the  kind  used  tor  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  new  and  old  hemispheres.  But 
Mr.  Fulton  met  with  all  the  obstacles  com- 
mon to  new  undertakings;  for  while  he 
was  building  his  first  steam-boat  at  New 
York,  the  project  was  viewed  bv  the  public 
either  with  indifference,  or  with  contempt, 
as  a  visionarv  scheme.  "Never,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  did  a  single  encouraging 
remark,  a  bright  hope,  a  warm  wish,  cross  I 
my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
veiling  its  doubts  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  put  into  operation.  1  (•  me 
it  was  a  most  trving  and  interesting  orca- 
sion.  I  invited  manv  Mends  to  go  on 
board  to  witness  the  firitt  successful  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  respect;  but  it  was 
manifest  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing 
to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  ana 
not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware,  that 
in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to 
doubt  of  my  own  success.  The  machinery 
was  new  and  ill-made;  many  parts  of  it 
were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  work;  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
present  themselves  from  other  causes.  The 
moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to 
be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends 
were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  There  was 
anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They 
were  silent,  and  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in 
their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost 
repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  stopped  and  became  im- 
movable. To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, and  agitations,  and  whispers,  and 
shrun.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated, 
'I  told  you  it  would  be  so— it  is  a  foolish 
scheme— I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it.'  I 
elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew 
not  what  was  the  matter;  but  if  they  would 
be  quiet  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I 
would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage 
for  that  time.  This  short  respite  was  con- 
ceded without  objection.  I  went  below  and 
examined  the  machincrr,  and  discovered 
that  the  cause  was  a  slight  malformation 
of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short  period  it 
was  obviated.  The  boat  was  put  again  in 
motion.  She  continued  to  move  on.  All  i 
were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed  wil- 
hng  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
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We  Mt  tht  fUr  dtj  ofNew  Tcnrk;  wepMS- 
ed  throogh  the  romantie  and  erer-Taryuig 
•cenery  of  the  highUnd* ;  we  descried  the 
dusteriDg  houae*  of  Albany;  we  rca^ad 
its  shores :  yet  even  then  imagination  8«- 
perseded  the  force  of  £tct.  It  was  doubted 
if  it  eould  be  done  again,  <»  if  it  coold  be 
made,  in  any  case,  of  any  great  value."  This 
problem,  however,  was  soon  sfdved.  He 
constructed  new  boats  with  various  improve- 
ments; and  every  succeeding  effort  added  to 
their  utility  and  his  fame.  A  few  years  only 
elapsed  before  thev  were  introduced  into 
Britain.  At  first  the  public  viewed  them 
with  manifest  distrust;  but  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  bein|r  particulariy 
directed  to  a  mode  of  navigation  which  now 
appeared  likely  to  superaeM  all  others,  every 

.__..L_j    ..v..    £ :» IJ «  to- 


metbod  that  ingenuity  could  suggest 
wards  their  improvement  was  culed  i 


into 


action ;  till  at  length  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  nationiJ  artand  science  produced 
those  "ocean  steamers"  which  fkmt  across 
the  Atlantic— the  triumph  of  art  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  al- 
lude to  the  steam-boau  which  crowd  our 
rivers,  or  the  steam-packets  which  regularly 
cross  the  British  channel :  these  are  already 
become  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require 
a  comment :  but  we  must  not  disouss  Che 
subject  without  attempting  to  convey  an 
idea  of  those  stupendous  vessels  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  We  accordingly  take  the 
Greet  WeMttm  and  the  BrittMh  Q^tn  as  spe- 
cimens of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  following  particulars  will 
show  to  what  perfection  steam  navigation 
has  arrived.  The  splendid  steam  machinery 
of  the  Great  Wettem  was  constructed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field:  licngth  of  vessel  between 
perpendiculars,  SI  3  ft. ;  extreme  length, 
236  ft. ;  depth  of  hold  23  ft.  8  in. ;  extreme 
breadth  of  beam  35  ft.  4  in. ;  width  from 
outside  to  outside  of  paddle-case  68  ft.  4  in. ; 
draught  of  water  (loaded)  16  ft.;  burthen 
in  tons  134U;  diameter  of  paddle-wheeU  28 
ft.;  length  of  paddle-boards  10  ft.;  height 
of  centre  of  shafts  18  ft.  6  in.;  numbers  of 
revolutions  per  minute  15  to  16;  diameters 
of  shafts  15  and  16  inches;  width  of  bear- 
ings 1  ft.  3  in. ;  diameter  of  cylinders  6  ft. 
1  in.;  length  of  stroke  7  ft*:  diameter  of 
air-pump  S  ft.  4  in. ;  length  of  stroke  of  do. 
3  ft.  6  in.;  length  from  centre  of  shaft  to 
centre  of  cylinder  19  ft.  6  in. ;  width  from 
centre  to  centre  of  endues  13  ft.;  four 
boilers  of  equal  dimensions,  length  II  ft. 
6  in.— width  9  ft.  6  in.— height  16  ft.  9  in. ; 
weight  of  engines  about  20U  ions;  do.  boil- 
ers 100  do.;  water iu  boilers 80 do.;  intend- 
ed to  carry  coals  in  tons  600  do.  i  capable  • 
of  carrying  800  do. ;  consumption  of  coals, 
one  and  a  quarter  tons  per  hour,  when  en- 

S'nes  are  in  ftill  work ;  or  80  tons  per.  day ; 
0  tons  will  give  30  full  days'  consumption : 
700  do.  S8H  do.;  800  do.  26^  do.  Hie 
Great  Wettem  left  Bristol  ou  her  first  trip, 
April  8,  1838,  and  reached  New  York  on  the 
24th,  thus  having  been  fifteen  days  five 
hours  on  her  voyage.  Iler  daily  rates 
were— 240,  213,  206,  231,  312,  218,  241,  248, 


185, 160^  306,  183^  193, 198,  330  nulea,  and 
fifty  to  harbour,  making  a  total  i|^^«uiCT  «tf 
8333  milea.  Out  «f  6U0  tons  of  eoala»  she 
eonsnmed  only  450^  havinff  uaed  rcain.  and 
Bteaiaed  all  thie  way.  Her  meaB  daily  rate 
waa  215  miles,  and  hourly  nine,  with  bb&- 
vonrable  weather  and  strong  hc^-winds. 
She  has  aince  frequently  performed  the 
same  distanee  in  very  oonajdn^bly  less  time,  i  E I 
In  her  aecond  voyage  out  and  liosac^  ihe  , 
ia  computed  to  have  netted  about  jfiaooo  | 
over  and  above  her  expenses :  and  in  her 
third  outward  voyage  .£35410.  The  Britiik  \ 
Qmeen,  built  for  the  British  and  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  by  Messn.  I 
Curling  and  Toung,  is  the  largest  vessel 
ever  launched,  and  the  proportion  between 
her  power  and  tonnage  is  stated  to  be  moic 
advantageous  than  that  obaerved  in  the 
Great  Wettem.  The  length  of  this  gigantic 
vessel  from  figure-head  to  ta&ail  ia  275  ft^ 
being  about  36  feet  longer,  it  is  said,  t^«i 
any  ship  in  the  British  nary :  length  on 
npoer  deck  345  ft.;  of  keel  223  ft.;  40  ft. , 
4  in.  breadth  between  the  paddle-boxa;  | 
and  27  ft.  1  in.  deep  from  the  floor  to  the 
under  side  of  the  spar  de^  The  engines 
are  two  of  250  horse  power  each,  withey- ' 
linders  77H  inches  in  diameter,  and  7  ft. ! 
stn^:  they  areto  be  fitted  with  HalPs  pa- 
tent condensers,  in  addition  to  the  ooai- 
mon  ones ;  diameter  of  paddle-whe^i  soft 
She  displaces  at  16  ft.  deep,  2740  t^n^  of 
water;  her  computed  tonnage  is  1863  t«»a. 
—-One  of  the  greatest  difficultiea  enooon- 
tered  in  applying  stoam  to  the  parposcs  of 
navigation,  arises  fVom  the  neoesaity  of 
having  to  siq>pl]r  the  boiler  with  aea-waicr. 
The  salt  not  being  evaporated*  remains  in 
the  boiler;  and  as  a  constant  ^ireaaion  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  cauaes  na  regular  an 
increase  of  salt,  ita  aecumviation  soon  be- 
comes greater  than  what  water  ia  ^*nnayf 
of  holdmg  in  solution ;  a  depoaition  ocnlt 
in  the  boilers  immediately  eommenees, 
which  in  process  of  time  wonld  fill  them. 
As  an  enomatation  on  the  inner  awrfoee  of 
the  boilers  is  also  thus  finrmed,  the  heat 
is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  metal  in  scune  in-  ' 
stances  rises  to  such  a  temperature  above  , 
the  water,  tiiat  the  boilers  become  t«d  hot 


and  bum.  The  consequence  is,  a  raptid  de* 
struction  of  the  boiler,  an  unneoeseary  vraste 
of  fuel,  and  great  labour  in  removing  the 
crust  at  the  termination  of  each  voyace. 
To  remedy  this  seiiuua  inconvenience,  ae- 
veral  plans  have  been  suggested ;  but  the 
most  effectual  appears  to  be  the  pmtent  «im- 
denter,  invented  by  Mr.  S.  Hall  of  Baaibid. 
near  Nottingham.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space  to  detail  the  mode  by  i 
which  this  condenser  effects  the  deaii«d  ob- 
ject ;  but  it  may  be  necsesarr  so  far  to  ex- 
plain it  as  to  state,  that  while  the  atenm  ia 
continuously  passing  through  the  inaade  of 
the  tubes,  a  regular  stream  of  cold  mem- 
water  is  iigected  by  a  force  pump  into  the 
cistern,  and  made  to  circulate  amoag  them, 
which,  cooling  their  external  tiirfarcM, 
causes  a  condensation  of  the  steaaa.  Thia 
water  is  again  forced  iuto  the  sen  and  iw- 
placed  by  a  fresh  supply  from  the  totem 
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being  lost,  u  ,         . 

effectuallr  aa  in  oalm  weather. 


water  flows  iDcessantiy  through  among  the 
tobes.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  in  fact, 
no  waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced 
into  the  boilers  can  take  plac«,  but  what 
arises  from  leakage;  so  that  if  the  boilers 
be  filled  with  pure  water,  it  mar  be  worked 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  advantages  of 
Hall's  patent  steam  condensers  are  now 
foUy  esUbUshed;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  matters  not  how  hard  the 
wind  blows,  or  how  heavy  the  sea  rolls,  the 
same  uniform  power  is  maintained  as  in  a 
calm;  and  while  common  engines,  under 
similar  circumstances,  cannot  keep  up  the 
vacuum  to  a  higher  point  than  fn>m  20  to 
SS  inches,  the  patent  engines  obtain  a  steady 

vacuum  of  from  29  to  2994  inches. With 

the  following  account  of  the  JreJUmedtan 
steamer,  built  upon  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple, and  launched  firom  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Wynn  of  Mill-wall,  we  must  conclude  i  The 
engine  is  placed  amid-shipe,  as  in  other 
steam-vessels,  and  the  propeller,  or  paddle, 
which  is  under  the  stem,  is  worked  by  a 
communicating  shaft,  acting  upon  "  the 
screw  of  Archimedes,"  in  the  application  or 
use  of  which  the  invention  is  grounded. 
The  propeller  being  placed  under  the  stem, 
the  mconvenienoe  arisii^  '  .  '"  . 
which  act  tbems^es  as  a  badcwater,  is 
avoided;  and  great  bowftt  is  derived  in 
seas  when  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  when, 
instead  of  a  great  portion  of  the  power 
before,  the  paddle  works  as 

be  desirable  to  remove  the  steam-power,  the 
same  may  be  immediately  unshipped,  and 
its  action  may  be  stopped,  and  sailing  power 
substituted.  The  diraensMNM  of  this  vessel 
are:— extreme  length,  fbre  and  aft,  136  ft.; 
length  between  perpendiculars  107  ft.: 
breadth  of  beam  28  ft.  6  in. ;  depth  of  hold 
13  ft. ;  diameter  of  screw  7  ft- ;  length  of 
screw  8  ft ;  engines  of  46  horse  power. 

STEAM-GUN.  Many  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen  Perkins's  Steam-gun  exhi- 
bited at  the  "  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  " 
in  the  Strand.  It  discharges  a  current  of 
fifty  balls  in  two  seconds,  against  an  iron 
target,  and  can  be  re-charged  in  as  many 
more,  propelling  the  balls  either  singly  or 
in  vollevs,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  discharge 
420  balls  in  a  minute  or  35,200  balls  in  an 
hour.  The  steam-gun,  as  will  be  seen,  has 
been  regarded  as  likely  to  become  a  mighty 
instrument  of  human  butchery;  it  is  not, 
however,  as  an  engine  of  war  alone  that  it 
deserves  attention,  but  as  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  high  pressure  of 
steam,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  obtained.  As  earty  as  1806,  the  French 
general  Chasseloup  is  said  to  have  shown 
the  possibility  of  preparing  steam  artilierv. 
In  I8I4,  a  French  enrineer  constructed  ord- 
nance of  thb  sort!  Uie  generator  furnish- 
ing steam  for  six  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
th«  turning  of  a  cock  suppHed  all  the  pieces 
at  once  with  the  baUs  and  steam :  this  ma- 
chine could  make  160  discharges  in  a  mi- 
nute. But  a  still  more  extra«u^nary  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  artfllery  ia  de- 


scribed by  the  inventor.  Jacob  Perkini,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal, 
dated  March  8, 1827 : — "  I  am  now  engaged," 
says  he,  "in  building  steam  artillery  as  well 
as  musketry,  for  the  French  government,  i 
The  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw  sixty  | 
balls,  of  four  pounds  each,  in  a  minute,  with  i 
the  correctness  of  the  rifled  musket,  and  to  I 
a  proportionate  distance   A  musket  is  also 
attached  to  the  same  generator,  for  throw-  I 
ing  a  stream  of  lead  from  the  bastion  of  a 
fort,  and  is  made  so  for  portable  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  from  mie  bastion  to 
another.    The  musket  is  to  throw  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  bullets  per  mi- 
nute, as  occasion  ma^  require,  and  that  for 
any  given  len.:;tb  of  tmie.    I  am  within  the 
truth  when  I  t<av  that,  if  the  discharges  are 
rapid,  one  pound  of  coals  will  throw  as  many 
balls  as  four  pounds  of  powder." 

STEARIC  ACID,  or  8TBARINE.  is 
the  solid  constituent  of  tallow,  otive  oil,  and 
other  unctuous  substances,  converted  into 
a  crvstaline  mass  by  saponification  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  al- 
kali by  an  acid.  By  this  process  three 
acids,  called  atearie,  margarie,  and  oleic, 
are  produced.  The  atearine  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  is  obtained  from  the  St. 
Petovburgh  or  Odessa  tallow,  although  it 
is  sometimes  used  when  procured  fh>m  ve- 
getable oils.  It  is  converted  into  stearic 
acid  by  boiling  it  with  one  part  of  quick- 
lime to  eig;ht  of  stearine,  and  afterwards 
separating  it  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  fur- 
ther cleansed  from  oleic  add,  which  is  pre- 
sent, by  comrealing  it,  and  subjecting  it  to 
pressure.  Ae  stearic  acid  thus  procured 
IS  not  quite  pure;  it  is  again  and  again 
washed  with  a  weak  acid,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  to  abstract  from  it 
whatever  oleic  acid  may  remain  behind. 
The  pure  stearic  acid  is  semi-transparent, 
has  a  waxy  appearance,  and  closely  resem- 
bles spermaceti.  It  is  melted  in  a  silver 
pan,  because  other  metals  would  colour  it ; 
when  at  a  proper  temperature,  it  b  poured 
into  the  moulds,  and  forms  a  candle  closely 
resembling  one  made  with  wax.  If  the 
temperature  be  raised  too  high,  the  acid 
crystalixes,  and  becomes  brittle ;  two  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  rendered  nearly  un- 
saleable, but  which  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  wax,  magruesia.  or 
French  chalk.  Manufacturers,  nowever, 
had  recourse  to  a  very  pernicious  practice, 
employing  white  arsenic  to  prevent  this 
brittleness.  At  first,  a  very  small  quantity 
was  used — vii^  one-ei|fhth  of  a  grain  in  a 
candl<^;  but  after  a  time  it  was  much  in- 
creased, eight  ounces  being  added  to  the 
cwt.;  hMQwever,  since  the  investieation  tliat 
has  taken  place,  and  since  the  publication  of 
the  various  facts  relative  to  the  employment 
of  this  poiaoB,  manufacturers  have  tUroost 
entirely  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  so  that 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  of  service. 

STE'ATITE,  in  inineralogjr,  a  sub-spe- 
cies of  rhomboidal  mica.  -  It  is  a  compact 
stone,  white,  green,  gray,  brown  or  mar- 
bled.   It  is  found  in  metalliferous  veins. 
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with  the  ores  of  co|)pcr,  lead,  linr,  silver, 
•nd  tin.  It  is  soractimea  c&lled  toap-stonf, 
from  the  magnesia  which  it  contains  mak- 
ing it  soft,  and  apparently  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  uf 
porcelain,  and  for  taking  greasy  spots  out 
of  silk  and  wpoUen  stun;  it  is  also  em- 
I  ploved  in  polishing  gypsum,  serpentine, 
,  and  marble.  'When  pounded,  and  slightly 
burned,  it  forms  the  basis  of  certain  cos- 
metics ;  and  among  the  more  usefhl  anpli- 
rations  of  steatite  is  that  of  diminisnmg 
the  friction  of  machinery.  Humboldt  as- 
sures us  that  the  Otomacks.  a  savage  race 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oriuoco,  live  for  nearly 
three  months  of  the  year  on  a  kind  of  pot- 
ter's clay;  and  many  other  savages  cat 
great  quantities  of  steatite,  although  it  con- 
tains no  sort  of  nourisliment. 

STEEL,  iron  combined  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbon.  Iron,  on  being  made  into 
steel,  becomes  harder  than  any  other  metaL 
It  is  tempered,  or  hardened,  by  plunging  it, 
when  hot,  into  cold  water.  If  heated,  and 
not  subsequently  plunged  into  water,  it  re 
mains  soft;  but  when  refined  and  hardened, 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  making  of  su- 
j  "  perior  edge-tools.  Steel  may  be  made  three 
*     hundred  times  dearer  thjin  standard  gold, 

^,,.:..i..  r :„!.» .  -^^  pteel  wiru-springs 

fo:  weigh  one  grain,  to 

th  i,  equal  to  2^  5«. ;  one 

gr  2d.  value. ^The  na- 

tu  n  tteel,  is  an  impure 

an  steel  procured  from 

ca  at  once  from  the  ore. 

It  being  easily  welded, 

eil  elf.    Its  grain  is  un- 

eq  colour  usually  blue; 

an  I  middling  hardness. 

Tl  ded  by  cast-iron,  nia- 

nu ling  houses,  is  known 

by  the  general  name  ot/Hrnace  steel;  and 
that  which  has  only  been  once  treated  with 
a  refining  furnace,  is  particularly  called 
rough  ateel.  The  best  cast-iron  for  the 
purpose  of  making  natural  steel,  is  that 
obtained  from  the  brown  haematite,  or  from 
the  sparry  iron  ore. 

STEEL'YABD.  or  Roman  balance,  in 
mechanics,  a  balance  by  which  the  gravi- 
ties of  different  bodies  are  found,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  single  weight.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  or  bar  marked  wiih  notches,  de- 
signating the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  a  weight  which  is  movable  along  this 
bar,  and  which  is  made  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  body  b;  " 
proper  distance  from  t 

STEER'AGE,  in  a  ship  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment before  the  bulk-bead  of  the  great 
cabin,  where  the  steersman  stands.  Also 
an  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship  for 

passengers. Steerage-voay,  that  degree  of 

progressive  movement  of  a  ship,  which  ren- 
ders  her   governable    by    the    helm. 

Steeraman,  the  man  at  the  hehn  employed 
to  regulate  the  ship's  course. 

STEGNOT'ICS,  medicines  proper  to 
stop  the  orifice^  of  the  vessels  or  emunc- 
tones  of  the  body,  when  relaxed  or  lace- 
rated. 


}y  being  removed  at  a 
the  fulcnun. 


STEIN'HEILLITB.  in  inhicnkii;v,  a  m. 
rietv  of  iolite. 

StEL'ECHITB,  a  fine  kind  of  storax. 

STELLATili,  the  47th  LiniiKan  natunl 
order  of  plants,  with  leaves  dispooed  rovnd 
the  stem  in  a  star-like  form. 

STEL'LATE,  or  8TEL'LATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  used  when  more  leaves 
than  two  surround  the  stem  rn  a  wliori*  or 
when  they  radiate  like  a  star.  A  atetUte 
brittle  is  when  a  little  star  of  smaller  hairs 
is  affixed  to  the  end.  A  tteltmt* /lower  ia  a 
radiate  fkiwer. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plaat 
which  sustains  the  root,  leaves,  and  lower. 
The  main  stock,  or  firm  part  which  sup- 
ports the  branches. Stem,  in  ship-baild- 

ing,  the  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  ship  are  united  at  the 
fore-end ;  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  op- 
posed to  the  stem.— ^IVoM  ttem  tm  Hen, 
from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

8TEMTLES,  in  mining,  cross  bars  of 
wood  in  the  shafts  of  a  mine. 

STEN'CILLING,  a  method  of  painting 
on  walls  with  a  stencil,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
figures  on  paper  hana^ngn. 

STENOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writmr  in 
short -hand,  by  using  abbreriationa  or  cha> 
racters  for  whole  words. 

STENTORIAN  Cirom  atentnr,  a  henild 
in  Homer,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  a»  tt  j«e 
of  filty  menj  able  to  niter  a  very  loud  soaud. 

STEPPES,  in  Russia,  an  uncttUivatri . 
tract  of  land  or  desert  of  great  extent. 

STEREOG'RAPHY.  the  art  of  drawing 
the  figures  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 

STBREOM'BTRY,  that  pHrt  «.f  jceometry 
whicii  tenohes  the  art  ttf  ineaaitriii|;  ssilids 
or  nseertHiirnK  the  solid  roatema  .f  hudxes. 

STEREOSCOPE,  an  exiraonlinanr  im. 
strument,  reeenily  inveuied  by  Whratatoue 
and  improved  by  Urewster,  cnnoisttnc  cf  i 
two  plane  mirrors  inclined  with  backs  to  | 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  MjO  .  ^nd,  a|;r«-. 
ably  to  the  derivatiim  of  the  wor«i,  thomirg 
all  objetta  in  relief.  If  perspeci  i ve  drawinKS 
of  an  object  are  placed  at  the  aidea  of  iLe 
mirrors,  and  at  equal  distaucea  from  i  hew 
in  the  same  horisoutal  line,  the  sp^ctAinr 
by  placing  his  head  against  the  edfcea  ol 
the  two  mirrors,  will  see  a  stnf^le  image  of 
the  solid,  represented  by  the  drawinga.  TUe 
effect  produced  on  the  spectator  by  thia  iii- 
stroment  is  magical.    C^^««  Psaiiaoacora.l 

BTEREOrOMV,  the  science  or  art  «/ 
cutting  solids  into  certain  figurva  or  ace- 
tions;  as  walls  or  other  membera  in  Uie 
profiles  of  architecture. 

STE  REOTYPE,  an  entire  aolU  plate  or 
piece  of  type  cast  from  an  impreaaioa  ia 
gypsum  of  a  page  compoacd  with  nsorable 
types.  Thus  we  say,  a  book  is  printed  ea 
stereotype,  or  in  stereotype.  In  the  latter 
use,  the  word  seems  rather  to  ainify  the 
workmanship,  or  maoiter  of  printuw^  tkmn 
the  plate.  [Bee  PaiKViae.] 

STER'LINO.  in  Engliah  oonmerccw  a 
term  which  is  appUed  to  money,  aiirnifr- 
ing  that  it  ia  of  the  fixed,  or  atanflai31  a«. 
tional  value;  thus,  "  a  pound  atcrlios**  ia 
not  indefinitely  "  a  poond,**  bat  **  aaJBas- 
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lisli  pound."  Camden  appears  to  offer  the  | 
true  etymolognr  of  this  word,  when  be  de-  | 
rives  it  from  eaaterliug,  and  corroborates, 
if  not  demonstrates,  the  propriety  of  this 
Bug^stion,  by  auoting  old  deeds,  where 
Enj^ish  coin  is  always  called  nummi  easier- 
lingi.  In  explanation,  he  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  money  coined  in  I 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  grew  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  England,  on  account  of 
its  parity :  this  money  was  called  eaaterling 
money,  as  all  the  people  of  those  parts 
were  called  easterlings ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  related,  some  of  the  ea$ter- 
ling  coiners  were  invited  into  this  kingdom, 
to  perfect  its  coinage,  which  was  thence- 
forward denominated  eaaterling,  esterling, 
or  tterling.  During  a  considerahle  period, 
the  only  coin  in  England  was  one  of  about 
the  value  of  a  penny:  whence  it  happens, 
that  many  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
eaaterling  as  a  substantive,  and  synony- 

mously  with  penny. -The  word  sterling 

has  also  a  more  general  application.  We 
speak  of  sterling  value,  sterling  worth,  or 
sterling  wit;  thereby  meaning  genuine  and 
of  good  quality. 

STEKN,  the  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other 

vessel. Stem-ekaae,  a  cannon  placed  in 

a  ship's  stem,  pointed  backward,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pursuit  of 

her. Stem-frame,  the  several  pieces  of 

timber  which  form  the  stem  of  a  ship.— — 
Stem-post,  a  straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder,  and  terminate  the  ship 
benind. 

STERTNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  os  pectoris, 
or  breast-bone,  a  cartilaginous  bone  whicii 
composes  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and 
into  whieh  the  ribs  are  fitted ;  forming  the 
front  of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to 
the  stomach. 

STER'TOB,  a  noisy  kind  of  respiration, 
Mudi  as  is  observed  in  cases  of  apoplexy ; 
loud  snoring  or  snorting. 
*  8TETH'08COPE,  in  medicine,  a  tubular 
instrument  for  discovering,  by  auscultation, 
the  minutest  variations  from  the  healthy 
standard.  This  is  done  by  the  physician 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  or 
abdomen  of  a  patient,  and  putting  the  ear 
to  the  narrow  end.  This  useful  instrument 
was  invented  by  Laennec,  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, and  improved  by  Dr.  Forbes. 

STEWARD,  a  man  employed  in  great 
fiamilies  to  superintend  the  household  ge- 
nerally, to  collect  the  rents  or  income, 
keep  the  accounts,  &e,  A  steward  is  al- 
ways a  principal  officer  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion.—The  greatest  officer  under  the  crown 
is  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  an 
office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  till  forfeited  by  Simon 
de  Mountfort,  to  kin^  Henry  III.  But  the 
power  of  this  officer  is  so  very  great,  that  it 
has  not  been  judged  safe  to  trust  it  any 
longer  in  the  hands' of  a  subject,  excepting 
only  pro  kae  vice,  occasionally ;  as  to  offi- 
ciate at  a  coronation,  at  the  arraignment  of 
a  nobleman  for  high  treason,  or  on  other 
occasions.    Daring  his  office,  the 


steward  bears  a  white  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  on  the  trial,  &c.  being  ended,  he  breaks 
the  staff,  and  with  it  his  commission  ex- 
pires.— ^There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of 
the  royal  liousehold,  who  is  the  chief  officer 

of  the  court,  &c. In  colleges,  an  officer 

who  provides  food  for  the  students,  and  su- 
perintends the  concerns  of  the  kitchen. 
In  a  ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  purser  to  distribute  provi- 
sions to  the  officers  and  crew. — In  other 
ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  and  supplies  the  table. 

STHENIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  diseases  in  generid  which  arise 
from  excessive  excitement ;  the  opposite  of 
asthenic  diseases,  or  such  as  arise  from 
debility. 

8  T I C  K'L  E-B  A  C  K,  in  ichthyology,  a 
small  fish  of  the  genus  Gasterosteus,  of  se- 
veral species.  The  common  species  seldom 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches. 

STICMA,  in  botany,  the  top  of  the  pistil 
where  the  pollen  is  received.  It  is  moist 
and  pubescent,  to  detain  and  burst  the  pro- 
lific powder. 

STIGMA'TA,  the  pores   in   insects 

through  which  air  is  respired. Stigmata, 

in  antiquity,  certain  marks  impressed  on 
the  left  shoulders  of  the  soldiers  when  en- 
listed.  Stigmata  were   also  a    kind  of 

notes  or  abbreviations,  consisting  only  of 
points  disposed  various  ways,  as  in  trian- 
gles, squares,  crosses,  &c. 

STIGMATIZING,  in  antiquity,  the  act 
of  affixing  a  mark  upon  slaves,  sometimes 
as  a  punishment,  but  more  usually  in  order 
to  know  them.  It  was  done  by  applying  a 
red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  letters, 
to  their  foreheads,  till  a  fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the 
furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous.  Stigmatizing,  among 
some  nations,  was,  however,  looked  upon 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  and 
nobility. 

STIL'BITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining  nearly 
lustre,  and  a  whitish  or  g^ay  colour,  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  fohated  zeolite  or 
radiated  zeolite. 

STILL,  a  chemical  apparatus  for  vapor- 
izing compouud  fluids,  and  re-condcnsing 
the  vapours  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
as  they  are  successively  raised  by  heat.  It 
consists  of  an  alembic,  a  worm,  a  refrigera- 
tor, and  a  receiver. 

STILPNOSID'ERITE,  a  mineral  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  massive,  in  curving 
concretions,  splendent  and  resinous. 

STIM'ULANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  excites  and  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  fibres  or  organs  of  an 

animal  body. To  stimulate,  in  a  general 

sense,  is  to  rouse  or  animate  to  action  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  a  medical  sense, 
to  excite  or  increase  bodily  action;  as  to 
stimulate  a  torpid  limb ;  or  to  stimulate  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

STIM'JJLUS,  any  medicine  or  aliment 
which  increases  or  excites  the  energy  of  an 

animal. In  a  general  sense,  that  which 

reuses  the  mind  or  spurits ;  as,  the  hope  of 
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STING,  «  barbed  spear,  prq^ected  by 
Baaay  insects  in  defence  from  real  or  sup- 
poad  dangers.  In  most  instances,  Uus 
instmment  is  a  tnbe,  through  whidi  a  poi- 
sonous matter  is  discharged,  which  inflames 
the  flesh,  and  in  some  instances  prores  fataL 

STIPEN'DIARY,  one  who  performs  ser- 
Tiees  for  a  settled  compensation,  or  sti- 
pend, either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

8TITE8,  or  STIPE,  in  botany,  a  speeies 
of  stem  passinginto  leaves,  or  not  distinct 
from  the  leaf.  The  stem  of  a  fongus  is  also 
called  a  Mtipe.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which  sup- 
ports the  pappus  or  down,  and  connects  it 
with  the  seed. 

STIP'ITATE,  in  botany,  supported  by  or 
derated  on  a  stipe. 

STIP'PLINO,  in  the  arts,  a  method  of 
engraving  in  dots,  as  disting^shed  from 
etching  in  lines.  [See  Ehohaviho.I 

STIPULATION,  a  contract  or  bargain ; 
as,  the  atipmtationa  of  the  allied  powers  to 
fuimish  eaieh  his  conUngent  of  troops. 

STIP'ULE,  or  8TIFULA.  in  botony,  a 
scale  situate  at  the  base  of  nascent  petioles 
or  peduncles :  stipules  are  in  pairs  or  s(^- 

OTIBHUP,  in  ship-building,  a  piece  of 
thnber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part 

of  it  is  lost. 8tirrup»f  in  a  ship,  short 

ropes,  having  their  upper  ends  plaited,  and 
nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eves  made  in 
their  lower  ends,  through  whicn  the  horses 
are  reeved*  to  keep  them  paurallel  to  the 

y» 

1,  aDutch  C(un,  equal  to  about  a 
ha  in  value. 

in  antiquity,  porticos  in  Athens, 
e  the  resort  or  philosophers,  par- 
le  Stoics. 

in  Eoology,  a  sort  of  weasel ;  a 
the  ermine:  thelf««f«2a  erauiMa 


wl 


STOCK,  in  commerce,  any  fund 
ing  of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a  per- 
son in  trade,  particularly  the  sum  of  money 
raised  by  a  company  for  carrying  on  any 

trading  concern. Stodt  is  a  general  name 

for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies. 
It  is  a  word  also  that  denotes  any  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  lent  to  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interest 
till  the  money  is  repaid.  Hence  the  price 
of  stocks,  or  rates  per  cent.,  are  the  several 
sums  for  which  lOOt  of  those  respective 
stocks  sell  at  any  g^ven  time.  The  deno- 
minations of  the  existing  stocks  are,  three 
per  cent,  consols,  three  per  cent,  reduced, 
three-and-a-half  per  cent,  reduced,  four  per 
cent.  1826,  three-and-a-half  per  cent.  1818, 
three  per  cent.  1726,  and  long  annuities. 
The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities 
and  the  three  per  cent,  reduced,  always 
bear  a  gn^eater  price,  and  the  purchases  in 
them  are  more  readily  made  than  in  the 

'bther  stocks  or  funds. Stock,  the  wooden 

part  of  many  instruments,  as  the  Hock  of 

an  anchor,  the  stock  of  a  guii,&c. Steekt 

in  agriculture,  the  domestic    animals  or 


beaata  belonging  to  the  owner  of 

as  a  »t0ck  of  cattle  or  of  sheep.    Cattk  aie 

also  called  live  ttoek. Stoekt  (pior ),  a 

machine  coasistini;  of  two  piece*. <a  tin. 
ber,  in  which  the  lej^a  of  cruninaU  aie  eoa- 

fined  by  way  ot  poiualunient. Stodk$,  the 

frame  or  timbov  on  whu^  a  ahip  tests 
while  buildinff.  Hence  we  aay.  "a  ahw  is 
M  the  eUteke/'  '  ^ 

STOCK'-BEOKEB,  one  who  deals  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  the 
public  funds,  for  others. 

STOCK'-DOVB  rColumtba  enui^),  in  otm- 
thology,  the  wild  pigeon  of  Borope,  ku 
considered  as  the  etoek  oi  the  dom^c 
pigeon,  but  now  regarded  aa  a  distinct  ne- 
cies.  ^^ 

STOCK' -EXCHANGE,  the  place  or 
building  where  the  public  atock  ia  bo«i^ 
and  sold.  TUm  Stock-«eekanpe,  aitnatedn 
Capel-court,  was  opened  in  1803.  Fonneriy 
the  place  of  rendexvoos  for  powona  **-«»- 
acting  business  in  the  stocks,  was  Jona- 
than's coffee-house,  in  'Change-alley,  Cora* 
hill,  and  it  is  from  this  circuiikstanoe  *»»«• 
the  expression  Alley  is  lamiharly  used,  aaa 
cant  phrase  for  the  stock-exchange,  and 
^^  ?fJ'7,^?P«?»*»'o»  ia  «J»  fiuMto  is 
styled  a  "  dabbler  in  the  alley .**     rSee  Bx- 

CHAHGB.] 

STOCK'-JOBBEB,  one  who  apecalates 
in  the  prices  of  annuities,  finun  day  to  day 
or  by  anticipation  for  fatuxe  tune:  a  jK 
perate  q^naea  of  gamhlii^  by  which  tfasa- 
1.        ,  ^toek-koUer, 


is  a  proprietor  in    the   pnUie 
funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  hank  ar  other 


»mpan] 
STOC 


iCK'INGS,  a 


of 


tremely  elastic,  and  readily  •**T»ing  Uac 
to  the  limbs  it  is  designed  to  cover.  Thcr  are 
made  either  of  silk,  wool,  cottim,  or  thread. 
&c.  knit  by  the  hand  or  woven  ia  a  frame. 
Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II. 
of  France,  1&47.  Howdl  says,  <*  th^  ja 
1S60,  queen  Elisabeth  vraa  presented  wi& 
a  pair  of  black  silk  knit  ato^ian  by 
her  silk-woman,  Mrs.  Montagnf^amd  she 
never  wore  cloth  ones  any  moie.*'  He 
adds,  "  that  Henry  VIII.,  that  manaificcBt 
and  expensive  prince  wore  ordinanW  dath 
hose,  except  there  came  ttava.  ftp^iTi  w 
great  chance,  a  pair  of  ailk  atodlnm  fir 
gala-days."  The  English  and  Preach  have 
often  contested  the  honour  of  inventins 
the  stocking-frame;  but  whatever  piet^ 
fiions  the  French  may  suppose  tliey  have  to 
it,  this  honour  was  certainly  due  to  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  of  Woodborough,  Nottinghamahira! 
He  attempted  to  set  up  an  establishment 
at  Calverton,  near  Nottingham,  but  '-ivtrad 
of  meetinc  with  that  success  to  which  his 

fenius  and  inventions  so  well  entitled  Wi— ^ 
e  was  discouraged  and  diBoonntenanoed. 
Being,  however,  invited  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  promised  him  a  maanifioent 
reward  if  he  would  carry  his  macmnerv  to 
that  country,  he  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he 
introduced  the  stocking-frame  with  dMtin- 
guished  success;  but  after  the  «— ^.^i^, 
tion  of  the  king,  the  concern  got  into  diA. 
cultiea,  and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  Paria. 
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Same  of  the  workmen  who  had  emigrated 
with  hhn,  returned  to  Enxland,  and  eeta- 
blished  thenuelTea  in  Nottingham»hire, 
which  still  continuea  the  principal  seat  (rf 
die  manufactore.  IHuing  the  coarse  of 
the  last  century  the  machine  has  been  very 
g^reatlr  improved. 

STCXICS,  in  antiquity,  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  founder 
was  Zeno.  They  denied  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas,  and  consequently  held  that 
sensation  and  reflection  were  the  only 
foundations  of  human  knowledge.  They 
taught  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists 
in  living  conformity  to  nature,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  internal  monitor,  that  particle 
of  the  divinity  which  constitutes  the  eoul. 
They  taught  that  good  is  what  conducts 
men  to  felicity,  and  that  all  good  things  are 
equal ;  that  passions  arise  from  false  judg- 
ments ;  that  duty  consists  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  truth,  and  in  living  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  destination  of  our  nature. 
They  had  also  paradoxes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil ;  that 
a  wise  man  is  f^  from  all  pertarbation  of 
mind ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit  wiUiout  complaint  to  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  imposed  on  him  by  his  des- 
tiny.    [See  FuitosoPHY.] 

STO'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  robe  in  use 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  over  which  they 
wore  a  large  mantle,  or  doak,  called  the 
jMUtvm.  — -  Also  a  sacerdotal-ornament 
worn  by  the  Romish  parish  priests  over 
their  sur^ce,  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in 
their  respective  churches;  ana  by  other 
priests  over  the  alb,  while  celebrating  mass. 

STOM'ACH,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mem- 
branous receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  obliquely  between  the  liver 
and  the  spleen ;  the  superior  orittce  of  which 
is  termed  the  eardia,  and  the  inferior  the 
pplonu.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  for  the 
digestion  of  our  food;  that  is,  to  receive, 
contain,  dissolve,  and  change  what  is  swal- 
lowed; and  after  a  sufficient  concoction,  to 
expel  it  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in- 
testines. It  is  also  the  organ  in  which  the 
sensation  of  hunger  resides. 

STOMACH'ICS,  medicines  which  excite 
the  action  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
stomach. 

8TOM'ACH-PUMP,a  small  pump  lately 
introduced  into  medical  inractice,  for  re- 
moving poisons  from  the  stomach.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  small  syringe,  except 
that  there  are  two  apertures  near  the  end, 
instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in 


>pentng  different  ways,  become  what 
[fed  a  twking  and  a/oreimff  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the 


stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while  its 
tucking  orittce  is  in  connexion  with  an  elas- 
tic tube  passed  into  the  stomach ;  and  the 
discharged  matter  escapes  by  the  forcing 
orilice.  when  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary, 
to  inject  water  or  other  liquid  into  the  sto> 
mach,  the  connexion  of  the  apertures  is  re- 


8TONB,  in  mensuration,  a  quantity  or 


weight  used  in  measuring  various  commo> 
dities,  and  of  which  the  amount  itself  is 
various. 

STaNE-CROP,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Sedum ;  wall-pepper.  The  stone-crop 
tree  or  shrubby  glass-wort  is  of  the  genus 
Ckenopodium. 

8TO  NEFRUIT,  in  botany,  a  drupe,  m 
those  kinds  of  which  the  seed  or  kernel  is 
enclosed  in  a  hard  case,  covered  with  pulp, 
as  cherries,  plums,  &c. 

STO'NEHENGE.  in  English  topography, 
the  remains  of  a  public  structure  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  still  extant  upon  Salisbury 
plain.  It  consists  of  many  unhewn  stones, 
which,  with  some  that  are  wanting,  appear 
to  have  originally  composed  tour  ranks,  one 
within  another.  Some  of  them,  especially 
in  the  outermost  and  the  third  ranks,  are 
twenty  feet  high  and  seven  broad.  The 
vertical  stoues  sustain  horizontal  ones,  laid 
across  their  heads,  and  fastened  by  mor- 
tises, llie  whole  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  joined  together.  The  purpose  of  a 
place  of  this  description,  among  the  gene- 
rations which,  two  thousand  years  ago.  peo- 
pled the  island  of  Britain,  and  were  not  so 
barbarous  or  inconsiderable  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  as  the  vanity  and  superior 
refinement  of  the  Romans  contribute  to  re- 
present, seems  to  have  been  that  of  reli- 
gious worship.  What  that  reli^on  was  can 
only  be  conjectured  ;  but  judging  of  these 
ruins  by  their  similarity  to  the  huge  re- 
mains of  buildings  still  existing  in  Egypt, — 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
heads  and  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals 
have  been  found  buried  in  the  spot, — it  has 
been  thought  that  the  rites  peculiar  to 
solar  worship  were  there  performed ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Stonehenge  was  once  a 
temple  of  BaaL 

STONES,  in  natural  history,  are  defined 
to  be  essentially  compound  fossils ;  found 
in  continued  strata,oroeds,  of  great  extent ; 
formed  either  of  congeries  of  small  parti- 
cles, in  some  degree  resembling  sand,  and 
lodged  in  a  smoother  cementitious  matter, 
both  of  these  running  together  into  one 
smooth  mass;  or,  finally,  of  granules  co- 
hering by  contact,  without  any  cementitious 
matter  among  them ;  or  composed  of  crys- 
tal or  spar,  usually  debased  oy  earth,  and 
often  mixed  vrith  talc  and  other  extraneous 
particles.  The  principal  component  parts 
of  stones  are  silex.  alumina,  zircona,  glucina, 
lime,  and  magnesia:  sometimes  the  oxydes 
of  iron,  maneanese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper,  are  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.  In  popular  language,  very 
laive  masses  of  concretions  are  called  roekt; 
and  very  small  concretions  are  universally 
called  gravel  or  aand.  Stones  are  of  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  weight ;  they  are 
brittle  and  fusible,  but  not  mallc»able,  duc- 
tile, or  soluble  in  water.  They  are  of  great 
and  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  When  we  speak  of 
the  substance  generally,  we  use  sfoiiein  the 
singular,  as,  a  house  or  wall  of  stone.  But 
speaking  of  particular  separate  masses,  we 
say  a  Hone,  or  the  atonee.  [See  Rocks.] 
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STO'BAX,  a  rufaioiu  and  odorifenmi 
drn^  or  sdU  balaam,  of  a  reddbh  browa 
eolotur.  It  it  obtained  from  the  8tfrm*  *§i- 
eiualut  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Lerant. 
Livuid  attmrn,  or  ttpraa,  i«  a  liqnid  or  semi* 
fluid  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Liquid  amter  atpradjlum,  a  tree  whieh  growa 
in  Virginia.  It  i«  greenish,  of  an  aromatie 
taste,  and  agreeable  smelL 

STORK,  ui  omithologj,  a  bird  nearly  al- 
lied  to  the  crane  and  the  heron,  which  are 
all  inelnded  under  the  gennsitfrc^w.  Besides 
the  common  stork,  there  are  two  others,  vis. 
the  blaek  stork,  with  the  breast  and  brily 
whit^  an  erect  and  beautiful  bird,  some- 
what larger  than  the  eommon  heron;  and 
the  Branliaa  stork,  Tariegated  with  black 
and  white.— —In  heraldry,  the  stori,  as  an 
emblem  of  piety  and  gratitude,  is  a  frequent 
bearing  in  coat  armour. 

STORMS.  No  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  during  the  last  four  years, 
than  what  is  termed  "  the  Law  ^  Storwu." 
Col.  Reid.  of  the  Royal  Bn^neers,  who  has 
published  a  very  interestmg  work  upon 
this  important  inquiry,  gives  the  following 
opinion  as  to  a  theory  upon  which  he  ex> 
plains  the  origin  of  storms.  He  observes, 
that  "  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  some 
parts  of  the  globe  are  more  subject  to 
storms  than  others,  and  throughout  this  in' 
vestigation  he  has  fdt  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  force  and  frequency  of 
storms  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
law  of  magnetic  intensity.  The  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  St.  Helena  are  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  of  south  latitude ;  yet,  at  St. 
Helena,  a  gale  was  scarcely  ever  known, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  me  from  actual 
storms.  Those  who  study  Mi\}or  Sabine's 
report  on  the  magnetic  intensities  of  the 
globe,  and  follow  his  isodynamic  lines, 
whieh  express  unity,  will  find  them  opening 
firom  each  other  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  including  a  space 
which  thus  really  ^>paan  to  be  the  true  Pa^ 
cific  Ocean  of  the  world.  Within  this 
space,  on  Mi^r  Sabine's  charts,  will  be 
found  two  other  lines,  marking  intensities 
in  decimal  parts  less  than  unity;  and  he 
sUtes  that  the  intensity  at  St.  Helena,  aa 
observed  by  Capt.  Fitsroy,  is  0.84,  *th« 
lowest  denomination  recorded,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  weakest  intensity  yet  observed 
on  the  globe.'  When  we  examine  the  lines 
of  the  greatest  intensity,  we  find  them  ap- 
proachmg  each  other  in  longitude  110* 
and  360*  (100«W.),  but  in  diiTerent  lati- 
tudes ;  for  the  line  of  least  intensity  does 
not  coincide  with  the  ewrth's  equator.  In 
the  Chinese  Sea,  in  longitude  of  110*  B.,  it 
is  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  proceeding 
thence  in  a  direction  southward  of  St.  He- 
lena. Of  the  supposed  four  magnetic  poles, 
the  positions  of  the  two  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  best  ascertained.  The  me- 
ridians which  run  through  these  two  poles, 
run  also  through  the  Cfadnese  Sea,  and  near 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  localities  of  tv- 
phoons  and  hurricanes ;  and  MfK>r  Sabiara 
isodyiuunie  lines  indicate  the  magnetie  in- 


tensities so  stron^T  marked  there,  that  w* 
are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be 
some  connexion  betvreen  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity and  the  force  of  storma.  The  study 
of  electricity,  as  connected  with  the  wea- 
ther, deserves  to  be  renewed.  Comparisons 
may  hereafter  be  made  between  the  dectrie 
state  within  the  compass  of  m  great  storm 
and  the  atmosphere  around  its  verge;  and 
if  seamen  dare  to  pass  acroaa  the  ""»1W 
gyrating  columns,  or  drcles,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  able,  hj  finding  out  their  eleetrkal 
sute,  to  explain  the  canse  of  their  now 
mysterious  action."— At  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  18|8,  the  c(rf«md  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Law  of  Storms,**  wtii^ 

Sve  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Pro- 
isor  Baehe  stated  that  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, held  that  storms  were  created  by 
winds  blowing  into  a  centre  made  br  the 
condensation  of  the  atmosi^kere:  ana  he, 
Mr.  Bache,  had  himself  snrvered  the  course 
ofa  land  tornado,  in  which  all  trees,  build- 
ings, &c.  had  fisUen  inwards,  as  if  this  were 
the  true  exposition  erf  the  phenomenon. 
Professor  Stevelly  compared  the  motion  of 
tlie  aerial  phentnnenon  to  that  oi  water 
running  out  of  a  tub,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  hole  was  made.  Sir  John 
Herschel  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  sub)cct  would  teach  seamen  ho'wto 
steer  their  ships,  and  save  thovuands  of 
lives.  Sir  John  suggested  that  the  gulf, 
stream  niight  be  connected  with  the  tlwory 
involved  in  this  investigation ;  and  alao  thai 
the  trade-winds  niight  throw  a  light  npoa 
the  phenomena  vrhi^  it  presented.  He  I 
also  alluded  to  the  spots  observed  on  the 
sun,  which,  by  analogy,  might  bear  npoa  it, 
as  he  considered  them,  without  doubt,  to 
be  the  upjier  apertares  of  great  hairicanea 
passing  over  the  disk  of  that  luminary,  the 
atmosphere  morinj;  analogoualv  to  oar 
trade-winds,  and  being  disttmied  hj  certain 
causes,  precisdy  as  the  earth's  atmosphere 
might  be.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  Purdy's  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  stated,  ''that  while  one  Teaad  has 
been  lying  to  in  a  heav^  gate  of  wind,  ano-  ' 
ther,  not  more  than  thirty  leagues  distant,  < 
has,  at  the  very  same  time^  been  in  another  '■ 
gale  equally  heavy,  and  Mng  to  with  the  , 
wind  in  an  opposite  dnreetion.^  'nris  state-  i 
ment  is  obviously  to  be  understood  aa  ap-  \ 
plioable  to  two  vessels  Ihlling  under  the 
two  opposite  sides  or  portions  ot  the  same 
storm,  where  the  wind  in  its  regular  circuit 
of  rotation  must,  of  course,  blow  trmn  the 
opposite  quarters  of  the  horison. — Bat  to 
bring  our  infbrmation  down  to  the  latest 
period,  we  must  refer  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  at  Olmmsow 
(October,  1840).  where  we  find  MrT&py 
living  in  detail  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  "  theory  of  storms."  He  com- 
menced  by  stirting,  that  he  had  fooad.  by 
examining  simultaneous  obeeivatiom  fa 
the  middk  of  storms,  and  all  round  their 
borders,  that  the  wind  blows  inwards  oa 
all  sides  of  a  storm  towards  ita  central 
parts :  towards  a  point  if  the  storm  is  itmnd. 
and  towards  a  line  if  the  storm  is  obloa^ 
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extending  throagh  itB^  longest  diameter. 
"  He  went  into  a  great  many  instances  of 
storms  which  had  happened  at  particular 
seasons,  and  firom  facts  ascertained  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  at  Tarious  places 
aronnd  the  space  in  which  the  storm  pre- 
vaUed,  he  showed  that  the  facts  confirmed 
his  theorr.  For  instance,  from  the  storm 
on  the  6th  Januarv.  1839,  he  had  prepared 
on  the  map  an  iUostration  of  his  theory. 
The  storm  oegan  at  Liverpool  from  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock  t.m.  on  that  evening,  and 
he  had  written  to  various  places  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction  of  the  wind  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  At  the  north-west 
of  Scotland,  near  Cape  Wrath,  the  wind 
was  N.W.  and  it  was  the  same  all  over  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  at  the  same 
hoiurs,  it  was  W.  and  S.W.  In  the  south- 
west of  Engdand  it  was  8.W.  On  the  south- 
east of  England,  at  the  same  hours,  8.8.E. ; 
and  in  some  places  direct  8.E. ;  at  Birming- 
ham, a  little  E.  of  S.;  at  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester, S.  of  E. ;  at  Liverpool  at  ten,  S.8.E. ; 
and  before  twelve,  S.W.  nearly.  Thus,  were 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  (rf  Scot- 
land to  the  south-weM  of  Ireland,  on  one 
side  of  the  line  the  wind  would  be  found  to 
have  blown  fivm  the  N.W.  and  on  the  other 
from  the  S.E.  Mr.  Espy  then  referred  to 
bther  storms  here,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  America,  which  went  to  prove  the  same 
theory,  llie  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  neariy  the  follovring :— The 
equilibrium  of  the  air  may  become  unstable 
by  the  hes^  or  the  moisture  below.  As- 
cending columns  or  currents  of  air  are  thus 
formed,  which,  as  they  ascend,  are  subject 
to  less  pressure  and  expand.  TIus  enan- 
sion  prmluces  I H,"  of  cold  for  every  hundred 
yards  of  ascent,  while  the  dew-point  falls 
only  ^i"  for  the  sune  space.  Clouds  will 
begin  to  be  formed  when  the  column  of  air 
rises  as  many  hundreds  of  yards  as  the  dew- 
point  is  below  the  air  in  degrees.  When 
the  vapour  condenses  it  will  ^ve  out  the 
latent  caloric  into  the  air,  which  vrill  pre- 
vent the  ascending  air  fh>m  coining  more 
than  half  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done  on  its  farther  ascent.  "Hius,  the 
higher  the  column  of  air  rises,  the  warmer 
it  will  be  when  compared  vrith  the  air  on 
the  outside  of  the  cloud  at  the  same  height. 
For  every  degree  that  the  cloud  is  warmer, 
it  will  be  a  certain  amount  lighter  than 
air  at  zero,  and  thus  under  the  cloud  the 
barometer  vrill  fall,  and  the  air  will  run  in 
under  the  cloud  and  upwards,  vrith  a  velo- 
city ofupwards  of  340  feet  per  second.  After 
a  long  account  of  his  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds,  Mr.  Espy  gave  a  description 
of  the  effects  of  the  tomMO,  which  he  held 
to  be  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
theory.— Sir  D.  Brewster  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  firom  Colonel  Beid,  firom 
which  it  appeared  that  five  water-spouts 
had  been  examined  careftilly  with  the  tele- 
scope^ in  all  of  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  revolution  of  the  murticl^s  of  water  in 
the  manner  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  from 
left  to  right,  and  that  in  the  midst  o(  such 
contradictory  stateipents  of  fiscts  it  ap- 


peared difficult  to  settle  the  question  with- 
out further  examination.— Professor  Phil- 
lips, in  answer  to  Sir.  D.  Brewster,  said,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  appearance  exhi- 
bibited  by  a  water-spout  could  invalidate 
the  conclusive  eridence  that  was  to  be 
found  of  a  direct  inward  motion  to  a  cen- 
tre, in  the  case  of  the  tornado,  on  visiting 
the  path  it  makes  through  a  forest,  and 
findii^  the  trees  thrown  dovm  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Espy;  and  to  him  it  appeared  per- 
fectly conclusive,  that  there  must  have  been 
such  a  direct  inward  motion  in  the  torna- 
does described  by  the  author  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  Espy  had  disposed  of  this  objection  in 
his  explanation  of  the  tornado,  where  he 
showed  that  all  bodies  taken  up  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  centre  of  the  path  of  the 
tornado  mus^  fh}m  the  laws  of  dynamics, 

SI  up  in  a  spiral  from  right  to  left;  while 
ose  taken  up  on  the  left-hand  of  the  path 
must  move  in  a  spiral  upwards  from  left  to 
ri|;ht;  and  Uiat  consequently  one  person 
might  see  the  tornado  whiri  m  one  direc- 
tion, and  another  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  vritnesees, 
along  the  whole  tract  of  the  tornado.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  presrated  three  difiicnlties  aa 
objections,  which  he  requested  Mr.  Espy  to 
answer:— 1st.  How  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  sndi  a  mighty  mass  of  air  aa  he 
rq>reieBted,  pressing  in  towarda  a  comnMoi 
eentre  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  could 
find  vent  up  the  voy  narrow  vortex  in  the 
eentre  of  the  storm  ?  It  would  require  very 
strong  proof  to  overcome  the  <k  jvrtert  im- 
mmbabuity  that  such  was  the  case.  2nd. 
That  as  the  tornado  had  an  onward  motion, 
H  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  find  pheno- 
mena, on  vievring  the  path  of  a  tornado, 
which  would  prove  without  doubt  that  the 
motion  of  the  «ir  was  inwards  to  a  common 
eentre ;  for  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
thrown  dovrn  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  velocity  of  the  onward  motion,  com- 
pared vrith  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the 
tornado  itself.  3rd.  He  thought  Mr.  Espy 
would  find  that  neariy  all  the  vapour  in  the 
air  would  be  condensed  into  water  or  cloud 
on  going  up  the  ascending  column,  before 
reacung  any  very  great  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere: audit  seemed  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  the  evo- 
lution of  latent  caloric  could  produce  so 
great  an  effect  in  the  comparatively  short 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  to  cause  the  ba- 
rometer to  sink  as  much  as  it  is  known  to 
do  in  fpeeat  storms.  Mr.  Espy  took  these 
objections  in  their  inverse  order.  He  stated, 
as  to  the  last  objection,  that  if  aU  the  va- 
pour should  be  condensed  into  water,  the 
effect  would  be  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  he  had  stated  in  depressing  4he  baro- 
meter; for  it  was  known  that,  for  example, 
if  the  dew-point  was  70**  of  Fahrenheit,  it 
contained  latent  caloric  enough  to  heat  the 
whole  atmosphere  about  7U".  and,  of  course, 
half  the  atmosphere  to  double  that  amount ; 
and  the  professor  would  find  on  calculation 
that  the  oarometer  would  fall  under  such  a 
column  of  70",  4-18ths  <rf  ao  inches.  His 
(Mr.  Espy's)  calculation  had  been  made  on 
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tke  snppocition  that  only  about  three- 
foortht  of  the  vapour  ever  is  condensed, 
however  high  the  column  may  ascend.  To 
the  Mcond  objectioD  Mr.  Espy  replied,  that 
Mr.  Redtield  himself  had  proposed  as  a  test 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Espy^a  doctrine  of  in- 
ward motion,  that  the  trees  in  the  centre 
of  the  path  should  be  found  with  their  tops 
thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
he  (Mr.  Espy)  introduced  professor  Holm- 
stead's  testimony  that  such  was  the  fact  in 
the  Newhaven  tornado.  And  as  to  the 
great  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Redtield  sUtcd  it  would  be  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Espy's  doctrine,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
those  storms  began  with  the  wind  north- 
westerly, and  ended  south-easterly ;  and 
to  prove  that  this  was  the  fac^  Mr.  Espv 
quoted  Edwards's  "  History  of  Jamaica,^' 
and  also  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Royal 
Philosophical  Transactions,"  where  it  is 
stated  that  these  storms  begin  with  the 
wind  north-west,  and,  when  the  wind  gets 
round  south-east,  the  foul  weather  breaks 
up.  To  the  first  objection  Mr.  Espy  replied, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  large 
storms  of  several  hundred  miles  wide  they 
pressed  in  to  the  centre  to  a  very  narrow 
vortex  before  it  began  to  ascend ;  on  the 
contrarv,  however  wide  the  cloud  extended, 
it  must  be  going  upward,  there  to  form  that 
cloud,  frequently  leaving  a  wide  space  in 
the  centre,  where  there  was  a  dead  calm  *, 
and  as  to  the  tornadoes,  where  the  vortex 
was  very  narrow — not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  wide  in  manj  cases — it 
was  a  perfectly  well-established  fact  that 
all  round  the  tornado,  before  and  behind, 
and  at  the  sides,  it  was  a  dead  calm  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  the  tornado  itself:  which 
fact  was  explained  in  that  part  of  his  paper 
wnich  had  not  been  read.  Mr.  Osier  stated 
that,  from  the  investigation  he  had  g^ven 
the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  the  cen- 
tripetal action  described  by  Mr.  £si>y  took 
EMce  in  most  hurricanes:  the  particulars 
e  (Mr.  O.)  had  collected,  together  with 
the  indications  obtained  front  the  anemo- 
meters at  Birmingham  and  Plymouth,  sa- 
tisded  him  that  the  action  of  the  great 
storm  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  18»9, 
was  not  rotatory  at  the  surface  qf  the  earth 
when  it  passed  over  England.  He  differed, 
however,  from  both  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Red- 
field  in  one  essential  point,  for  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
violent  hurricane  to  take  place  without  at 
the  same  time  having  both  rotatory  and  cen- 
tripetal action.  The  storm  might  very  pro- 
bably be  generated,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  manner  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Espy,  as 
well  as  occasionally  by  contrary  currents ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  rush  of  air  towards  a 
spot  of  greater  or  less  diameter  would  not 
be  perfectly  uniform,  owing  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  this, 
together  with  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
current,  would,  in  some  cases,  produce  a 
violent^  eddy,  or  rotatory  motion,  and  a 
whirlwind,  of  a  diameter  varying  with  the 
cause,  would  ensue.  The  centripetal  action 
would  thus  be  immensely  increased,  the 
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whirlwind  itself  demanding  a  vast  supply 
of  air,  which  would:  be  constantly  thrown 
off  spirally  upwards,  and  diAised  over  the 
upper  atmosphere :  thus  causing  the  high 
state  of  the  barometer  which  surroonds  a 
storm.  When  no  rotatory  action  takes 
place,  we  merely  experience  the  rush  of  air 
which  necessarily  j^recedes  a  fall  of  rain  or 
a  thunder-storm,  in  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  moisture:  but  that  nothing 
violent  enough  to  be  called  a  hunicane  can 
take  place  unless  a  strong  rotatory  action, 
or  in  fact  a  whirlwind,  is  produced ;  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  rotating  portion  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  earth  and  consequentl; 
we  only  feh  its  secondary  or  centripetal 
action"  All  these  details  are  admirably 
put  together  in  Col.  Reid'a  "  Attempt  to 
developc  the  Lnvcn  of  Storms," 

STCyRT-POSTS,  in  carpentry,  upright 
timbers  disposed  in  the  story  of  a  building, 
for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  abeam  ova- 
them. 

STRABIS'MUS,  in  medicine,  squintii^; 
a  distortion  of  one  or  both  of  the  eyes, 
whereby  the  puoil  is  turned  from,  T"nead 
of  being  directed  towards,  objects. 

STRAIT,  or  as  it  generally  written. 
Bthaits,  in  geography,  a  narrow  pass  of 
the  ocean,  through  which  the  water  flows 
from  one  sea  to  another.  The  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  13U  miles  long  and  li 
br>ad,  join  the  Mediterranean  aca  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  strait  which  in  a  si- 
milar manner  joins  the  Baltic  vrith  the  At- 
lantic, is  called  the  Sound;  and  that  be- 
tween Britain  and  France,  the  atrmita  of 
Dover. 

STRAMOTJIUM,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
Datura,  commonly  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  exhale  a  strong  and  nauseous 
odour,  and,  taken  internally,  ia  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons.  It  ha^ 
notwithstanding,  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  convulsive  and  epileptic  affec- 
tions; and  smoking  the  dried  leaves  has 
often  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma. 

STRAND,  the  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea 
or  ocean,  or  of  a  large  lake,  and  sometimes  ' 
of  a  navigable  river;  but  never  used  when  I 
speaking  of  the  bank  of  a  small  river  or  pund.  ' 

STRAl'PA'DO,    a  mUitary   punishmeut  • 
formerly  practised.     It  consisted  in  dr%v^  ing 
an  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam  and  letting  , 
him  fall,  by  which  means  a  limb  was  some-  i 
times  dislocated  t 

STRATEGY,  tnat  branch  of  the  militarr  ' 
science  which  teaches  how  to  conduct   a 
body  of  troops  in  a  course  of  operati«nis 
against  a  contending  enemy. 

STRATIFICATION,  in  mineralogy  and 
geology,  a  term  signifying  the  wocess  by 
which  substances  in  the  earth  hiave  becu 
formed  into  strata  or  layers.  Also,  in  che- 
mistry, layers  of  different  substancea  placed 
one  upon  another  in  a  crucible. 

STRATOCRACY,  a  mUitary  govern- 
ment, or  thaf  form  of  government  in  which 
the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRA'TUM  (plu.  ttrata),  in  geology,    a 
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bed  or  layer  of  aiiT  species  of  earth,  sand, 
coal,  or  other  fossil,  arranged  in  a  dat  form, 
distinet  from  the  adjacent  matter.  On  dig- 
ging below  the  earth,  it  is  found  that  wher- 
ever  it  has  not  been  disturbed  before,  the 
laws  of  nature/have  composed  it,  not  of  a 
homogenous  or  similar  mass,  but  of  strata, 
layers,  or  stripes  of  different  materials.  The 
arrangement  and  nature  of  these  materials 
are  in  the  most  extreme  decree  irregular. 
NaturaUsts  formerly  maintamed  that  each 
bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  extended  univer- 
sally over  the  globe,  and  that  the  series  of 
htm,  in  regular  succession^  environ  our 
planetL  like  the  coat  of  an  onion ;  whereas, 
many  beds  of  rock  which  are  common  in 
one  eountry,  are  entirelv  wanting  in  an- 
other t  but,  taken  as  an  Ulustratiou  of  the 
structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a 
limited  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an 
onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours, 
might  not  inaptly  represent  the  strata  that 
cover  certain  districts.  De  Luc,  Dolomieu, 
and  Curier  nnite  in  the  opinion,  that  the 


phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  particu- 

lariy  the  alternate   deposit     *" 

and  marine  production^  cai 

foctorily  accounted  for  by  a  series  of  revo- 


lutions similar  to  the  deluge. 

8TBAW3BRBT,  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
its  flmit  of  the  genus  Fragarim,  of  manv 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  delicious  ana 
cooling. 

STREAM,  a  current  of  water  or  other 
fluid,  as  a  river,  brook,  or  rivulet ;  a  ttream 
of  Irad  or  iron  flowing  from  a  furnace ;  or  a 
ttrtam  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

STREAM-TIN,  in  mineralogy,  particles 
or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  alluvial  i 


with  which  bo- 
ne other  poi      . 
or  an  animal,  in  regard  to  iu  muscles. 


dieac 


enovrer 
itner  pc 


overcome  other  power,  as  a  lever. 


which  set  themselves  like  a  lever,  and  act 
and  re-act  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, the  action  commencing  against  the 
ground,  or  some  bodv  connected  with  the 
ground.— —The  word  ttrength  also  implies 

Kwer  of  the  mind  or  intellectual  force. 
literature,  nervous  diction.  The  strength 
of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  the 
like,  consists  in  the  frill  and  forcible  exhi- 
bition of  ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer 

or  reader. The  amount  of  force,  military 

or  navaL— — Also,  legal  or  moral  force;  as, 
"  the  ttrtngtk  of  law ;"  ••  the  9tr€nptk  of 
pubUe  opinion,"  ftc 

STEEPITaSO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word 
denoting  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
most  be  performed  in  an  impetuous  and 
boisterous  style. 

STRI'iE.  in  architecture,  the  fillets  which 
separate  tne  frirrows  or  grooves  of  fluted 

columns. Sfri^,  in  natural  history,  small 

channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles  and  other 
•nbstances. 

STBl'ATED,  in  botany,  streaked, or 
■cored  with  superficial  or  very  slender  lines. 
——Mtrimtedjiueture,  in  mineralogy,  con- 
•isU  of  long,  narrow,  separable  piu^  laid 


STRI'DOR  DBNTIUM.  a  grinding  ot 
the  teeth. 

8TR1X,  in  omithologpy,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipitrtt ;  well-known  as  the 
owl.     [See  Owl.) 

STROB'IL,  in  botany,  a  pericarp  formed 
from  an  ament  by  the  hardening  of  the 
scales.  It  is  made  up  of  scales  tliat  are  im- 
bricate, as  the  cone  of  a  pine. StrobUi- 

form,  shaped  like  a  strobi*,  as  a  spike  I    q  \ 

STROM' B  IT  B.  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a  ^  | 
petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Stromtms.  S  < 

STRONTIANITK,  in  mintralogy,  pris-  '  ^  ' 
matic  barytes,  or  carbonate  of  strontian,  a  -  ' 
mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stel-  '  «  i 
lated,  and  crystalized  in  the  form  of  n  hexa-  ;  JJ  I 
hedral  prism,  modified  on  the  edges,  or  ter-  .  x 
minated  by  a  a  pyramid.  g 

STRONTIAN.  in  mineralogy,  an  earth  I 
which,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  perfectly  i  § 
white,  and  resembles  barytes  in  many  of  its  f 
properties.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  ;  • 
andfa  base  to  which  is  given  the  name  «fi-on-  i 
tium,  in  the  proportion  of  IH  per  cent,  of  the  ^ 
former,  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  I   o 

STROTHR,  in  Greek  poetry,  a  stanza:  ,  "  I 
the  first  member  of  a  poem.    This  is  sue-  '  '* 
ceeded  by  a   similar   sUnxa  called  anti-      g  ' 

STRUCTURE,  in  iU  usual  acceptation,  '  ^ 
a  building  of  some  sise  and  importance,  a 
Also,  form  or  construction:  as,  "we  know  ,  ». 
bntlittleofthe«/nte<«r«andconsUtutionof  I  ^ 

the  terraqueous  globe." In  mineralogy,  I   ^ 

theparticular  arrangement  of  the  integrant  i  a 
particles  or  molecules  of  a  mineral.  ^  | 

STRU'MA,  in  medicine,  glandular  tu-  g 
mours  on  the  neck  and  throat,  constituting  ^ 
the  scroftila.  »<  , 

STRUTHIO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  '  J 
birds,  order  OmUitui;  well-known  as  the  i  {J  ' 
ostrich.     [See  OsTBiCB.]  {  a 

STRTCH'NIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkaline  ^  , 
substance  obtained  fh>m  the  fruit  of  the  '  •<  I 
Stiyeknotnux  vomica,  •BAStryckmotignatia.  !  «  I 
It  is  a  white  substance,  crystalized  in  very  ^  | 
small  four-sided  prisms,  and  excessively  i  k  | 
bitter.  It  acts  upon  the  stomach  with  vio-  {  " 
lent  energy,  inducing  locked-jaw  and  de- 
stroving  life. 

8  !r  U  C '  C  O,  in  buUding,  a  fine  kind  of 
plaster  composed  of  lime,  sand,  whiting, 
and  pulverized  marble ;  used  for  covering 
walls,  &c. 

STUD;  in  buildino;  a  small  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams, 
between  the  posts,  to  support  the  beams  or 
other  main  timbers.— —A  stud  is  also  an 
ornamental  knob;  as,  "coral  clasps  and 
amber  *tud$."  Hence  we  use  the  word 
figurativelv  in  the  description  of  scenerv ; 
as,  "  the  sloping  sides  and  summiu  of  the 
hills  were  studded  with  neat  cottages  and 

elegant  villas." ^A  collection  of  breeding 

horses  and  mares. 

STUD'DING-SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  sail 
that  is  set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  princi- 
pal sails.  The  studding-sails  are  set  only 
when  thevrind  is  light;  and  appear  like 
wings  in  the  yard-arms. 

STUD'T.  application  of  the  mind  to 
books^  to  art  or  science  or  to  any  snbjeet. 
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enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or  feoffee,  who  ht^ds 
lands  of  Tbe  crown. 

SUB'JECT.  one  that  owes  alleciance  to 
a  sovereini,  and  is  governed  by  nis  laws. 
Men  in  free  governments  are  tubjeets  as 
well  as  citizen*;  as  citizens,  they  ei^oy 
rights  and  franchises ;  as  subjects,  they  are 

bound  to  obey  the  laws. Subject,  that  on 

which  any  mental  operation  is  performed, 
or  which  is  treated  or  discussed;  as,  the 
question  of  immediate  war  with  France  was 
the  eubjeet  of  debate.— —Also,  that  on 
which  any  physical  operation  is  performed ; 
as,  a  eubjeet  for  dissection,  or  amputation. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD,  in  grammar, 
a  form  of  the  verb  which  mentions  a  thing 
conditionallp  or  by  wav  of  euppoaition ;  and 
is  denoted  in  the  English  languid  by  the 
addition  of  if,  though,  or  some  other  con- 
Junction,  expressed  or  understood. 

SUB'LANATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap. 
plied  to  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants  which 
are  somewhat  woolly. 

SUBLAPSA'BIAN,  in  theology,  one  who 
maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  apostacy 
being  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  God  in 
compassion  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  res- 
cue a  great  number  from  their  lost  state, 
and  to  accept  of  his  obedience  and  death 
on  their  account.  The  word  eublapeariam 
is  opposed  to  eupralapearian. 

BUB'LIMATB,  in  chemistry,  anv  sub- 
stance procured  by  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion, particularly  eorroeive  suHimate,  or  the 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 

violently   poisonous  preparation. Sub- 

limation,  tne  process  bv  which  volatile  sub- 
Stances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
densed in  the  solid  form.  Sublimation 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  solid,  that  dis- 
tillation does  to  a  liquid.  If  the  subliming 
matter  concretes  into  a  solid  hard  mass,  it 
is  commonly  called  a  eublimate;  if  into  a 
powdery  form,  Jlowere. 

SUBLI'MB.  in  literature,  that  style  or 
manner  of  writing  in  which  a  sublime 
thought,  or  a  fact  sublime  in  its  character, 

is  suitaf' '■-''  ^'  "*-  — '—'     '"has 

often  be  no 

valid  gr  len 

men  i^n  am 

excel  in  the 

tubliwu  ted 

by  Lon  of 

mind;  1  the 

third,  tl  tb, 

granden  ni- 

fled  han  \mn 

in  nam  ell- 

5e- 

LUd 

there  wto  uKut. 

SUBLI'MED,  in  chemistry,  brought  into 
a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

SUBLIM'ITT.  in  oratory  and  composi- 
tion, loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style.  Also, 
moral  grandeur:  as,"  the  incomprehensible 
$»blimtt9  of  6olr 

SUBLIN'GUAU  in  an«»tomy,  situated 
under  the  tongue;  as  the  mtbUnffvafgUnuU, 
which  seerete  the  saliva. 


SUBLUXATION,  in  surgery,  a  violent 
sprain  or  incomplete  dislocation. 

SUBMARl'NE.  an  epithet  for  what  ex- 
ists or  happens  under  the  sea  or  water;  as, 
a  eubtnariHe  explosion,  or  tubeuuine  navi- 
gation, &c. 

SUBMAX'ILLART,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  two  salivary  glands,  situated  im- 
mediately within  the  right  and  left  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

SUBME^DIANT,  in  music,  the  sixth 
note,  or  middle  note  between  the  octave 
and  subdominont. 

SUBMULTiI'LE,  a  number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  or  quantity,  a 
certain  number  of  times;  as  4,  which  is 
the  submultiple  of  24,  being  contained  in 
it  six  times. 

SUBNU'DB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
plant  almost  naked  or  bare  of  Jeaves. 

SUBOCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  under 
the  occiput ;  as,  the  euboecipital  nervee. 

SUBORNATION,  in  law,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath 
as  constitutes  peijury. 

SUBPEnOLATE,  in  botany,  having  a 
very  short  petiole. 

8UBP(E'NA,  iu  law,  a  writ  commanding 
the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  served ;  as  witnesses,  «c 

SUBREPTION,  the  act  of  obtaining  a 
fiivour  by  8uri>ri8e  or  unfair  representation, 
that  is,  by  the  suppression  of  tacts. 

SUBROGATION,  in  the  civU  law.  the 
substituting  of  one  person  in  the  place  of 
another,  and  giving  him  his  rights. 

SUB'SALT,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  with  less 
add  than  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  its  ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  an  artery.  The  eubaeapular  artery 
is  the  large  branch  of  the  axillarv  artery, 
which  rises  near  the  lowest  margm  of  the 
scapula. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  the  act  of  signing  or 
setting  one's  hand  to  a  paper.  Also  the 
giving  a  sum  of  money,  or  engaging  to  give 
It,  for  the  furtherance  of  some  common  ob- 
ject in  which  several  are  interested,  as  sub- 
scriptions in  support  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like. 

SUB8ES'SILE,in  botany,  afanost  sessile ; 
having  ver^  short  footstalks. 

SUB'SIDY,  an  aid  or  tax  granted  to  the 
kmg.  by  pariiament,  upon  any  urgent  occa- 
sion, and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability, 
according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and 
goods !  but  the  word,  in  some  of  our  sta- 
tutes, is  confounded  with  that  of  customs. 
It  signifies,  in  modem  usage,  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney given  by  the  government  of  one  nation 
to  that  of  another,  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  latter,  and  the  ultimate 
one,  of  benefitrag  the  former.  Thus  Great 
Britain  eubeidited  Austria  and  Prussi/i,  to 
engage  those  powers  in  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  during  the  late  war. 

SUB'BOIL,  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth 
which  Ues  between  the  surface-soil  and  the 
base  on  which  it  rests ;  the  eubetrutum. 

SUB'STANCE,  something  that  we  con- 
ceive to  subsist  of  itself,  independently  of 
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•Mf  created  being,  or  any  pMiieuUr  mode 
or  accident.  Our  ideea  of  subrtaneea,  as 
Mr.  Lockf  observes,  are  only  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  re- 
present distinct  things  subsisting  hj  them- 
selveK,  in  wbich  tlie  confused  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  alwajrs  the  chief.  Thus  the  com- 
bination of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and 
reasoning  joined  to  the  substance,  make 
the  ordinary  id^  of  a  man :  and  thus  the 
mind  observing  several  simple  ideas  to  go 
constantly  togetlier,  which  beiBg  presumed 
to  belong  to  one  tluux,  or  to  be  united  in 
one  Bvbjeot,  are  callea  by  one  name,  which 
we  arc  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and  consi- 
der.  H8  one  simple  idea.  The  word  is  equally 
applicable  to  matter  or  Boirit:  we  say, 
"  stone  is  a  hard  tubatanetr  "  the  soul  of 
is  an  immaterial  tmAttanee,  endued 


may  have  the  aubatanet  of  a  large  book,"  &c 
SDB'STANTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun 
or  name,  denoting  a  thing  without  any  re- 
gard to  iu  qualities ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  adjective  is  the  name  of  a  quality.  Thus 
of  the  words  "  red  house,"  the  first  denotes  a 
quality,  and  is  therefore  an  adjective ;  the  se- 
cond a  thing,  and  is  therefore  a  substantive. 
SUB'STITUTE,  in  law,  one  delegated  to 
act  for  another. In  the  militia,  one  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  room  of  another. 

8UB8TILACT10N  (not  subtraction,  a 
rule  in  arithmetic,  &c.),  in  law,  the  with- 
drawing or  withholding  of  some  right. 
Thus  the  tubatraction  of  a  lecacy,  is  the 
withholding  or  detaining  of  it  nom  the  le- 


with  thought ;"  and,"  in  a  good  epitome, 
e  the  aubatanet  of  a  large  book,"  I 


re  bv  the  executor:  and  in  like 
withholding  of  any  service,  ren^  duty, 
^ . 1.^_-^.-_   '-jfvhichthe 

la^ 

,  a  layer  of 
eai  n  metanhy- 

sic  supposed  to 

Uu  I  perceptible 

qu 

the  line  on 
wl 

istry,  a  sol- 
ph  le. 

a  twitching 
or  baultM*   ten- 

dii 

I  37,  the  part 

of  Jie  ordinate 

an  )  point  in  a 

eu 

I  a  right  line 

op  to  be  drawn 

be  the  arc. 

I  epithet  for 

wt  id  delicate: 

su(  e  effluvia  of 

odi  d  to  be.-^— 

S»  ,  the  opera- 

tic I  to  rise  in 

steam  or  vapour. 

SUBTRACTION, in  arithmetic  the 
taking  of  a  less  number  from  a  greater  of 
the  same  kind  or  denomination ;  an  opera- 
tion by  which  is  found  the  differtnce  be- 
tween tviro  suma. 


SUBTRAHEND',  in  arithKetie^  tke  anm 
or  number  to  be  aobtiactcd  or  tajien  team 


SUBULATE,  or  BUB'ULATED,  in 
botany,  in  the  ahi^  of  an  awl:  thos,  a 
aubulatad  Ua\fiM  one  of  an  oblong  and  nar-  '< 
row  figure,  broadest  at  the  basev  and  thence 
gradually  decreasing  till  it  termiaatea  in  a  ' 
point.  I 

SUBURBS,   the  buUdinga,  atieeta,  or  | 
ftarts  that  lie  without  the  wuLs,  but  in  the  , 


vicinity  of  a  cit^.  Hence  sub- 
wrban,  inhabiting  or  being  ntuated  near  a 
city. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM,  that  which  ia  need 
for  something  else;  a  substitute.  Hence 
•iieeeifaiMOM,  oeing  em{>loyedfor  or  anpply-  I 
ing  the  place  of  something  elseu 

SUCCIFKBOUS^  in  botany,  prodnciBg  ' 
or  conveying  sap. 

SUCCINATE,  in  chemistnr,  a  aalt  form- 
ed  by  the  succinic  add  and  a  base.  1 

SUCCINIC  AClD,in  chemistry,  aa  add 
drawn  from  amber  by  sublimation.  l 

SUCCINITE,  a  mineral  of  an  amber  | 
colour,  considered  as  a  variety  of  garnet.  1 
It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  or  granular  ; 
masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  1 

SUCCl'NUM,  a  genus  ofmincrala.  [See 
Ambbb.1  I 

SUCCORY,  in  botanv,  the  wild  vmJ&n,  ' 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Ciekorium.  \ 

SUCCOTASH,  a  dish  so  called  in  Ame-  ' 
rica,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  gxcen 
maize  and  beans  boiled. 

SUCCULENT,  in  boUny,  an  epithtt  for  | 
inch  plants  as  have  a  juicy  and  aoft  stem, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  hard  and  1 
ligneous.    Peas,  beans,  &c.  are  cwrmiemt. 

SUCCULENTS,  the  ISth  Linuean  na-  ! 
tural  order  ofplants,consiating  of  flat,  juicy  \ 
evergreenB.  | 

SUCCUS,  in  medidnca  term  fluently  ' 
employed  to  denote  the  extracted  juice  of 
dirorent  plants,  as  the  fiveeiu  GlycorrAu«,  * 
Spcmish  liquorice,  &c.  I 

SUCCUS'SION,  in  medicine,  a  ahaking 
of  the  nervous  partt  by  powerful  stima- 
lanu. 

SUCK'ER,  the  piston  of  a  pump;  alao  a 
piece  of  leather  laid  wet  upon  a  stone,  which, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmoapbere, 
adheres  very  closely,  and  is  not  to  be  pulled 
off  without  great  force. 8uek^,  ui  bo- 
tany, a  young  twig  shooting  from  the  atock 
or  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

SUCKING-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  «  flah 
having  a  fat  naked  head  and  a  naked  body, 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  vessels.    It  waa  called  hj  the  ' 
andents  rmoro,  and  iu  the  LinnKan  ayatem  ' 

SUCTION,  in  hydrauUes,  the  act  of 
Bucking  or  drawing  up  a  fluid.  Suction 
appears  to  be  performed  by  a  kind  of  attrac- 
tion, as  if  the  air  and  water  hung  together  • 
whereas  the  phenomenon  is  produc«:d  merely 
by  taking  away  the  weight  or  presaore  of 
the  air  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  ' 
pipe,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  li-  | 
quid  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  forcea  it  up 
into  the  pipe,  to  produce  an  equilibnum. 
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81TDOR  AN'OLICUS,  iu  medicine,  an 
endemic  ferer,  formerly  Icnown  by  the  nan» 
of  the  tyoeatina  tickne»$  of  England.  Tliia 
disorder  waa  thus  named  from  ita  first  ap> 
pearinr  in  this  island,  and  acquired  the 
title  of  tmdcr,  from  the  patient  saddenlv 
breaking  out  into  a  profose  sweat,  whien 
forms  its  rrttX  chaiacteristie  feature. 

8UDOB1F1CS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweat  or  sensible  perspiration. 

SUE.  to  institute  legal  process  against 
a  person;  to  prosecute  m  a  civil  action  for 
therecoreryofarealorauppoBedri^t;  aa 
to  «M  for  debt  or  damages. 

BUPFBRANCE.  a  term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants ;  a  tenant  at  auffermnee  being  one 
that  continues  after  his  title  ceases,  with* 
out  positive  leave  of  the  owner. 

SUFFRAGAN,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a 
term  of  relation  applied  to  a  bishop,  with 
respect  to  the  archbishop  who  is  his  supe- 
rior J  or  rather,  an  assistant  bishop. 

SUFFRAGE,  a  vote  given  in  deciding  « 
controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a 
man  for  an  office  or  trust ;  as,  a  true  patriot 


smfiraget 

SUFPRUTICOUS,  in  botanj,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  permanent  or  woody 
at  the  base,  but  whose  yeariy  branches  de- 
cav:  as  sage,  thyme,  &c. 

Uble  I  Su 

known  he 

juice  o  a), 

growii  he 

titffar-i  ta- 

mon  ii  BR 

anditi  lly 

grows  ot, 

«ith  a  di. 

videdl  len 

inches  ro- 

trudes  in 

the  ce:  -he 

leaves  he 

Riant  of 

s  lea  ich 

eonsis  eel 

plates,  er, 

wind,  I  led 

firom  t  ito 

the  sn  ea- 

sel by  rst 

boiler.  ow 

Hre,  ai  te ; 

and  b]  u. 

sistanc  >us 

parts  a  rm 

bf  a  th  id.  I 

In  a  «  is  ; 

made  1  ed 

by  me  _       ng 

through  three  other  boilers  it  arrives  at  the  ; 
sixth,  diminished  in  quantity  to  the  degree  ; 
of  two-thirds,  and  in  the  state  of  a  sirup.  | 
Finall/,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  sugar  sepa- 
rates from  the  molasses  or  sirup  in  grains; 
and  this  being  drained  off,  it  leaves  the  su- 
gar  in  the  state  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  raw  or  mtueovado  sugar.    Thir  is 
farther  purified  bv  means  of  clav,  or  more 
extensively  by  bullock's  blood,  wmeh  form-  I 


sugar 
Ofall 


ing  a  coagulnm,  envdopca  the  impmritiaa. 
Thus  eianfied,  it  talces  the  names  of  <i«ij^ 
lotif,  reJlMtd,  &e.  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  purification.  Loaf  or  lump  su- 
gar is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar-candy 
being  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar 
that  is  made  use  of  in  India,  China,  &C., 
where  the  manufacture  of  Uiat  article  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  gpreat  extent.  When 
of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  white 
crystals,  and  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as 
to  the  taste.— Sugar  is  a  proximai*  element 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in 
most  ripe  fruits,  and  many  farinaceoos  roots. 
By  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted  into  al- 
cohol, and  hence  forms  the  basis  of  thoae 
substances  which  are  vaed  for  making  in- 
toxicating liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes^  ap- 
ples, malt,  &c.  The  nliimmU  eTemcBts  of 
ipar  are  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
..all  vegetable  principles,  it  is  considered 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  as 

the, most  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

Beet-ru/t  augar.  The  cultivation  of  beet- 
root, and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it, 
are  making  rapid  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  Bohemia  the  population  seareely 
amounts  to  8,900,000  souls,  yet  there  are  87 
manufactories  in  full  work,  and  many  more 
ready  to  eommenee.  The  soil  and  dimate 
are  said  to  be  peculiariy  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  It  appean 
that  in  France  more  than  100,000,000  francs 
are  invested  in  nearly  600  beet-root  sugar 
mannfactories ;  and  Louis  Philippe  has  de- 
clared, tlukt  he  by  no  means  despairs  of  soon 
seeing  persons  in  France  make  their  own 
sugar,  as  in  England  people  brew  their  own 
beer.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1830  there 
were  in  that  country  upwards  of  100  manu- 
factories of  beet-root  sugar,  from  which 
were  produced,  in  1829,  upwards  of  5000 
tons  of  sugar  worth  60^  per  ton,  or  300,0001.  t 
the  profit  of  which  was  estimated  at  161.  per 
acre;  but,  it  is  expected  that  sugar  may 
thus  be  made  in  France  at  301.  per  ton,  or 
34/.  per  acre  profit.  The  proportion  appears 
to  be  about  two  pounds  and  four-fifths  (^  a 
potfnd  of  the  finest  white  refined  sugar  fh>m 
each  hundred  pounds  weight  of  raw  beet- 
roots. The  beet  is  the  same  plant  which  is 
in  England  called  mangei-wunel ;  the  white 
varietv  being  considered  the  most  produc- 
tive of  sugar.— ^Jftt2>/«  ngar.  The  sugar 
maple  (Jeer  taccharinum)  grovrs  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  it  is  a  great  resource  to  the 
inhabitants  who  live  far  inland,  and  as  a 
branch  of  rural  economy  is  extensively  prae- 
tised.  The  whole  process  is  very  simple. 
The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  fhmi  below 
upwards,  at  18  or  tO  inches  above  the 
ground,  care  being  taken  that  the  auger  no- 
netratesno  more  than  half  an  inch  into  ue 
alburnum,  or  white  bark;  aa  a  greater  dis- 
charge takes  place  at  that  depth  than  any 
other.  The  bquor  is  then  boded,  and  the 
evaporation  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with 
careful  skimming  during  the  boilinar ;  and 
the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with 
more  sap,  till  a  large  body  nas  assumed  a 
sirupy  consistence.   It  is  afterwards  strain-  i 
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a  and  boOed  uaiii  overavoy  braklhc, 
it  has  aequued  the  requisite  consist- 
ence for  beiay  poured  into  the  troughs  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  Maple  sugar  is  of  quite 
as  pleasant  a  flavour  as  cane  sugar,  sweet- 
ens as  welly  and,  when  refined*  is  equally  as 
pure. 

SUGAR-CANDY,  sopar  clarified,  and  con- 
creted or  crystalised,  in  which  state  it  be- 
tmes  transparent. 

SU'ICIDE,  the  crime  of  self-murder.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  self-annihilation,  nn- 
'lenJiar    *  '  ^-.^ 


der  parti* 

by  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  the 
general  lawfulness  of  suicide  was  by  no 
means  unlveraaUy  receiTcd  in  the  ancient 
pagan  woiid;  many  of  the  moet  consider- 
able names,  both  Gredc  and  Roman,  having 
essly  declared  against 


u  pn 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Tully,  have 
condemned  it;  even  Kntus himse^  though 
he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  yet  in  his  cooler 
and  philosophical  hours,  wrote  a  treatise 
wherein  he  highly  condemned  Cato,  as  being 
guilty  of  an  act  both  of  impiety  and  cow- 
ardice in  destroying  himsell— According  to 
our  law,  to  constitute  smicid^  the  person 
must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound 
mind. 

SUIL'LUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genua  of  cal- 
careous earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphnretted  hydro- 
gen and  water. 

SUIT,  in  law,  an  action  or  process  for 
the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim.  In  Eng- 
land the  several  nutt  or  remedial  instru- 
ments of  justice  are  distinguished  into  three 
kinds,  actions  personal,  real,  and  mixed. 
——In  a  general  sense,  tuit  denotes  a  num-  ^ 
ber  of  things  used  together,  and  in  a  de- ' 
gree  necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to 
answer  the  piupose ;  as  a  ntit  of  curtains, 
a  »uit  of  armour,  or  a  mit  of  clothes.  We 
also  use  the  word  when  qtteaking  of  »  num- 
ber of  attendants  or  followers ;  as,  a  noble- 
man and  his  nit.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state,  that  custom  has  now  pretty  generally 
established  the  use  of  the  French  word 
»uite  (pronounced  »w«et)  in  this  last  named 
case.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  and 
as  its  introduction  leads  to  error,  owing  to 
the  foreign  pronunciation  being  frequently 
given  to  the  English  word  when  used  in 
other  senses,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
dir-'' — -^ —  *— IS  ever  been  made. 

n  legal  phraseology,  one  who 
ati  rt  to  prosecute  a  demand  of 

ri{  IS  a  plaintiff,  petitioner  or  ap- 


LO,  in  lodogv,  a  genus  of  ani- 
'asMHiija,  order  Bmto,  having 
h  side  near  the  eyes.  The  only 
i  8Hkotfrm»  Indiiua,  which  is 
t  oS  being  about  the  site  of  an 


BD,  grooved 

inelsiongittu 


al 
»P 

ox.  with  the  snout  oiTa  hog. 

SUL'CATE,  or  8ULCATED, 
scored  with  deep  broad  «hi 


igitudi- 


ily ;  as,  a  nMttttd 

SUL'PHATES,  in  ehcmUtry,  saltsforaoed 
by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  difRerent 
bases;  as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  called  01an> 
ber's  salts ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  called 


Bpaom salts:  also  the  snlphafteof  eopaatk 
tlM  sulphate  o€  lime^  the  sulphate  of  imc, 

8ULTHATB  OF  COPTER,  or  Bta«  Ft- 
triol,  in  chemistry,  is  a  salt  e<MBpoeed  of 
sulphuric  acid  andoxvde  of  copper.  But  it  I 
is  also  a  natural  product,  in  a  fiquid  fom, 
of  manv  copper  mines;  being  the  resohcf 
the  infiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyntci^ 
which  has  become  oxygenated.  ThishgiaM 
is  concentrated  by  heat  in  ci^par  vecsels, 
andUienlefttocrystaliae.  Ithaa«diaagice> 
able  metalKc  taste;  and,  when-  awaUowedl, 
it  causes  violent  vomiting. 

SULPHATE   OF    IRON.      [See   Cor- 

rSBAS.] 

SULTHITES,  in  chemistry,  salta  farmed 
hj  the  union  of  sulphurous  audd  with  the 
different  bases. 

8UI/PHUR,  in  chemistry,  m  anbstanee 
(known  aUo  by  the  name  of  Arnutou), 
which,  never  having  been  decomposed,  u 
considered  as  a  simple  or  ptimarr  body, 
and  as  such  ranks  anumg  toe  simplo  com- 
bustibles. Sulphur  is  hard,  briulc^  and 
usually  of  a  yellow  oohrar,  wtehoat  any 
smell,  and  of  a  weak,  thoo^  perceptible 
taste.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  varioas 
places,  particularly  Italy,  Switserland,  and 
th America.  Itisoneof the' 


in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  aad  that  I    - 
occasions  it  to  take  ftre  so  readBy.  i  " 


loantity  of  sulphnr  is 

' in  ItaSTri  • 

exhibita 


which 

tained  ftom 

canic  country  everywl  

of  the  agency  of  subtemneoos  firea;  A-  •■ 
moet  all  Uie  ground  is  bare,  and  white;  ssid  <  " 
is  everywhere  sensibly  wanner  than  the  at-  i  ^ 
moephere,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  aomawr.  |  S 
It  is  impoisible  not  to  obserrc  the  sulplm^  " 
for  a  sulphurous  viqpour  rises  throof^  dif-  '  |t 
fereot  spertures,  and  gives  reasoB  to  be-  i  . 
Ueve  that  there  is  a  subterraneooa  flie  ua-  t  o 
demeath  flrom  vrhich  that  v 


Preparations  of  sulphur  are  used  in  vaaous 
instances  where  purification  ia  desired,  and 
their  excellence  tor  these  purposes  coasists  '  » 
in  their  quality  of  absorbmg  oxygen.    Soi-  ' 
phnr  has  been  long  an  esteemed  article  in 
the  materia  medica ;  it  stimulates  the  sys- 


tem, promotes  insensible  perspirataoa,  per- 
iA  manifestly  tran- 
„  a  of  the  akia 

appears  from  the  sulphurous  smell  of 


vades  the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  tran-     ^ 


spires  through  the  pores  of  the  akin, 
appears  from  the  sulphurous  smdl  of  per^ 
sons  who  have  taken  it,  and  tntm  aOvcr 
being  stained  in  their  poekeu  of  a  blackish     t 

colour^ ^An  article  in  the  '  Devotaport  '  s 

Te' 
vri 


'Devoiaport  ' 
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[sun 


wall  at  aboot  SOt.  per  ton,  which,  allowing 
far  the  greator  bolk  of  pyritei  Mqoired  in 
compamon  with  Bolphor,  being  at  the  rate 
of  three  tone  and  a  naif  of  the  former  for 
one  of  the  latter,  (which  it  111.  per  ton),  it 
may  be  brou^t  into  the  nuurfcet  for  one- 
third  of  the  price.  It  fbrther  atatea,  that 
firom  0000  to  7000  tcma  of  jmitei  had  thia. 
year  (1840)  been  already  ahqiped  off  to  va- 
riooa  puts  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  if  the 
wroper  measorea  were  adopted,  it  might  be 
Drought  into  aach  extenaiTe  nae  aa  to  be- 
come a  Taloable  artide  of  merchandise,  and 
would  ^ve  employment  to  avast  number  of 

miners  and  labourers. Flowen  nf  $ul- 

phur,  as  they  are  called,  are  formed  by 
anbliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  3oae  rooms,  where  the  sublimed 
sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article  met 
with  in  Keneralimder  that  name  is  nothing 
but  snlpnur  finely  powdered. 

SULTHURET,  in  chendstrr,  a  eombi- 
nation  of  sulphur  with  a  metallic,  earthT, 
or  alkaline  base ;  as,  a  tulpkmret  of  pottfh. 


aulpkwret  qf  irmm,  a  mineral  composed 
_-  .^phar  and  iron,  which  is  fimndin  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  iHiich  is  also  called 


jijrri/M  or  fire-stone. 

8ULTHIJRIC  ACID,  called  also  Vivai. 
one  Acta,  consiBta  of  sulphur,  wfai^  con- 
stitutes ita  basis,  and  of  oxygea.  When 
snl^ur  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
803**,  it  takes  ire  spontaaeonalT,  bums  with 
a  blue  flame,  yields  a  strong  ooonr,  and,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  iSie  by  auffocation.  This  vapour, 
wluch  is  composed  of  the  volatUixed  par- 
ticles of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  is  called  mU- 
pkmrie  amd.— — Ail^aroM  oeid,  an  add 
formed  by  the  eombuation  of  sulphur  with 
a  less  degree  of  oxrgen  than  is  requisite  to 
form  sulphuric  ado. 

SUL'raUBOUS  ACID  GAS,  in  ehe- 
mistry,  is  a  perfectly  aeriform  finid  at  the 
ordinarT  presaura  and  temperature  of  oar 
atmosphere.  Ito  odour  is  straag  and  sulfo- 
catiag:  it  cannot  maintein  combustimi, 
aor  the  respirati<m  of  animala;  and  ito 
wdght  is  more  than  doable  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  When  a  mixture  of  salphuroua 
acid  gas  and  ox^rgen  gaa  ia  made  to  paaa 
throng  an  igmted  tube,  the  two  gases 
eombme  and  ralpharic  add  is  formed. 

SUMACH, in  botany, the Rku$  coHoHa 
of  Linnanis,  so  called  on  aeonnt  of  ito  red 
berries.  This  shrub  is  of  eonsidemble  va. 
Hie.  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  pedonelee, 
and  young  brancbea  producing  the  sksmoA 
of  commerce^  much  employea  in  tanimig 
hght-ooloared  leathers.  In  calioo-priBtiag, 
somadi  afbrds,  wiUi  a  nwdant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour;  with  acetate  of  iron,  a  gray 
or  blaek;  and  with  sulphate  of  aiac^  a 
browniahyeUow.  Both  the  leaves  aad  seeds 
of  the  sumadi  are  used  in  medidne,  aa  aa- 
iiingent  aad  styptic 

SUM'MEB^  one  of  the  four  seaaona  of 
the  y«ar;  beginnings  in  the  northern  herai- 
tfhin,  when  the  sun  enters  Caneer,  about 
Slst  of  Jon^  aad  eoatinuiiig  for  three 
*m:  during  wUch  time,  the  sua  being 
of  tAe  equator,  renders  this  the  hot- 


test period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes  south 
of  the  eauator,  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or,  in  other  words.  It  is  summer  there  when 
it  ia  winter  here. 

SUM'MONSf  ill  law,  a  warning  or  dte- 
tion  to  appear  m  court ;  or  a  written  notifi- 
cation signed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be 
served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear 
in  court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  plamtiff. 

SUMP,  in  metallurgy,  a  round  pit  of 
aton^  lined  with  clay,  fbr  recdrii^  the 
metal  on  ito  first  fusion.^— 'In  minings  a 
pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS,  those  Uws  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
dtisens  in  apparel,  fixtd,  fbmiture,  ftc. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  abridgmento  of  liberty, 
and  of  vdy  difficult  execution.  Those  of 
England  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac  I. 
e.26. 

SUN,  in  astronomy,  the  maniificent  orb 
which,  occupying  the  centre  of  our  system 
of  worlds,  gives  light  aad  heat  to  all  the 
planets.  Ite  light  constitutes  the  day,  and 
the  darkness  which  proceeds  fhrni  ite  ab- 
sence, or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  ia  the 
cause  of  night.  This  splendid  luminary  ia 
1»S84,47S  times  larger  than  the  earth ;  and 
it  rev(rives  on  ite  axis  in  Vi%  days,  with  ite 
equator  inclined  7**  80'  te  the  phaie  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  ite  apparent  diameter  being 
Sf  86"  when  nearest,  and  81'  when  Arthest 
otL  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Construction  of 
the  Heavens,'^  Dr.  Hersdid  says,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  great  stratum  called  the 
atiUywayiB  that  in  which  the  sun  is  ^aced, 
tbov^  perhaps  not  in  the  centre  of  ite 
thidness,  but  not  far  from  the  place  where 
aome  smaller  atratum  brandiea  ftom  it. 
Such  a  supposition  will  satisfoctorily,  and 
with  great  simplidty,  account  fbr  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  milky  way,  which,  ae- 
oording  to  thia  hrpothesis,  is  no  other  than 
the  H^iearance  or  the  prelection  of  the  stars 
contained  in  thia  stratum,  and  ite  second- 
arv  branch.  In  another  piiper  on  the  same 
sutqeet,  he  says,  that  the  milky  vray  is  a 
most  extensive  stratum  of  stars  of  various 
sises  admite  no  longer  of  the  least  doubt ; 
and  that  our  sun  is  actually  one  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  belonging  to  it  is  as  evident. 
The  time  and  the  cBrection  of  the  sun's  ro- 
tation are  ascertained  by  Uie  change  of  the 
aituation  of  the  spote  whiah  are  usually 
visible  on  his  disc,  and  which  some  astro- 
swpposed  to  be  dcvations,  and 
o  be  excavations  in  the  luminous 
sun's  Burfitoe.    llicse 


others  to  I 


spote  are  frequently  observed  tos^tpear  and 
disappear,  and  the*  are^  in  the  meantime, 
liabfie  to  neat  variations,  theaf^  they  are 
generally  fosad  about  the  same  pdnte  of 
the  Bun's  surface.  Dr.  Hcvaehd,  m  an  in- 
paper,  attributes  the  Btote  to  the 


aaasiifccmfiuid,  not  yet  in  com- 
bustion, which  displaces  the  general  lumi- 
Boas  atmoqihere,  aad  which  ia  afterwards  to 


serve  as  fim  for  supporting  the  pi 
hence  he  supposes  the  i^pcaranee  of  ci^ioaB 
tfOU  to  be  iiidieative  of  the  approach  of 


Bvarava  azraAcno  vbom  rrama  •■■■aAixT  covTAiita  Aasaaic. 
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warm  taMon*  on  the  soifiaceof  the  earth,  a 
theory  which  he  has  attempted  to  maintain 
by  hiatorieal  evidence.  Tne  exterior  lumi- 
nous atmosphere  has  an  i^pearance  some' 
what  mottled;  some  parts  of  it,  i^ppeariDg 
briipbter  than  others,  have  been  called  fia- 
euUe,  but  I>r.  Herscbd  distintruishes  them 
by  the  names  of  ridges  and  noonlea.  These 
spota  are  oaaaUy  surrounded  by  margins  less 
dark  than  themuielTes,  which  are  calted  shal- 
lows,  and  are  considered  as  parts  of  an  in- 
fsrior  stratum,  eoasisting  of  opa<|iLe  clouds, 
capable  of  protectii^  the  imntediate  surface 
of  the  sun  oom  the  excessiTC  heat  produced 
by  combustion  in  the  sapefior  straitwn,and 
perhaps  readeiing  it  habitable  to  animated 
beings.  The  folfowii^  note  was  made  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,the  son  of  Dr.  Herschel, 


at  Fieldhausen,  near  Wynberg,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hop^  during  the  Spring-equiaoK 
of  1837»  "  Tne  sun  at  present  ii^  and  has 
long  been,  affiected  with  a  display  of  spots, 
extraordinary  both  in  point  of  number  end 
magnirudff,  and  in  erery  point  of  view  ez- 
tromdy  remarimble.  They  do  not,  how* 
e«er,  appear  to  bate  affected  ito  emission  of 
heat;  at  least,  I  perceive  no  marked  exeeas 
or  defect  of  radiation,  as  indicated  by  the 
actinonetetv  Uus  year,  compared  with  eor- 
rmpondingseastms  of  I«34, 183S,  and  1886. 
Thu  instrament  puts  all  audi  inquiries 
completely  withiB  our  power."  The  son, 
then,  appears  to  be  an  eminently  large  and 
Inoid  planet,  evidently  the  first  and  only 
primary  cme  belonging  to  our  system.  Its 
similarity  to  the  other  globes  o£  the  solar 
system,  with  reward  to  its  stdidity,  its  at- 
mosphere, its  diversified  euifscc,  and  ita 
rotation  on  its  axis,  has  led  many  toaup- 
pose  that  it  is  iiUu^ited,  as  they  imagine 
the  rest  of  the  planets  are,  by  beinga, 
whose  organs  are   adapted  to  the  peen- 


Uav  oirenmstanoes  of  that  vast 

many  fa  "  .'  .    . 

which  show  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 


There  aren 


le  peen- 

ast  gkdie.— 

f  facts  in  natural  philoaophy 


sun's  rays  only  when  they  act  on  a  calorific 
medium.  Ob  the  tops  of  mountains  of  suf- 
ficient height,  it  the  altitude  where  douds 
can  seldom  reach  to  shelter  Uiem  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  we  ahva^  find  re- 
gions of  ieeand  snow.  Now,  if  the  aolar 
rays  themselves  conveyed  all  the  heat  we 


find  on  this  globe,  it  ought  to  be  hotteat 
where  their  course  is  the  least  interrupted. 
Again,  our  aeronauts  all  agree  vrith  respect 
to  the  coldness  fff  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  since,  therefore,  even  on 
ovr  earth  the  heat  of  the  rftnadon  depends 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  medium  to  yield  to 
the  impresrion  of  the  solar  rayi^  we  have  only 
to  admit  that  on  the  sun  itself,  the  elastic 
fluids  composing  its  atmosphere,  and  the 
matter  on  its  surfoee,  are  or  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  any  extenuve  afilec- 
tion  of  its  own  ra^a ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  copious  emission  of  them,  for 
if  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere,  or  if 
the  matter  contained  on  the  suitiMW  of  the 
sun,  vrere  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
an  easy  chemical  combination  with  its  raya, 
their  emission  would  be  very  much  impeded. 
Another  well  known  faet  u,  that  the  aolar 


foeas  of  the  largeat  le&a  timtvnk  into  the 
air,  will  occasion  no  aenaible  heat  ia  the 
place  where  it  haa  been  kept  Ibir  n  eonside^ 
able  time^  although  Us  power  of  exciti^ 
combustion,  when  proper  bodies  are  ex- 
posed,ahould  be  sufficient  to  foae  the  BMst 
refractory  substancea.    [See  AacnoBoxx, 

Pl.A1tBT,  SOLAB  SxaTBM,  &G.] 

SUNDAY,  the  first  da/  of  the  week,  call- 
ed also  the  lerd's-day,  beomae  it  is  kept 
holy  in  memory  of  the  reaairectara  of 
Christ;  and  the  aaMatA-cfoy,  beeansesob. 
stitnted,  in  the  Christian  wtinlup^  for  the 
sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  in  tbe  old  dispensa- 
tion. This  substitution  waa  lint  decxced 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  b.  331,  bdbie 
whose  tiace  both  the  old  and  new  sabbath 
woe  observed  by  Christiana.    [Bee  Bab- 

BATB.] 

SUN'-FLOWEB,  a  plant  of  tke  gdms 
HeliantkuM,  so  called  ficom  ita  turning  to  the 

SOB.      [See  HBX.IABTHVB.] 

SUTBB  [Lat.},  a  prefix  vsed  in  chemical 
'  ^,  with  many  vrords,  tl^moting  an 
tlw  acid,  as  •aperaulphate  of  pot- 
ash, in  which  there  is  an  exceaa  of  anl^uiiic 
aeid. 

SUPEBCAR'GO.  apenon  in  a  mow 
chant's  ship,  appointed  to  manage  the  sdes 
•  it^  all  the 


oems  of  the  voyage. 

SDPEBEEOGA'TION,  in    „ 

term  applied  to.aach  worka  na  a 

which  exceed  the  raeaaure  of  hia  dotr. 

BUPBRFI'CIES,  the  auface,  or  esterior 
part  of  a  tbing;as  the  aagwc^icdetof  n^hu^ 
orof  aspheie. 

BUPEB^FLUA  POLYOA'MIA,  in  he- 
tany,  the  naaftc  of  the  second  Mder  in  the 
clasf  fiyNirnwMa,  in  whieh  tike  dooneta  of  the 
disk  are  henas^hrodite  and  fiertile,  attdtha 
florets  of  the  ray  also  fiertile. 

SUPBRINTEND'SNT,  one  who  haa  the 
oversight  and  charj^  of  something,  vrith 
the  power  of  direction;  as,  tke  tmfrimttu- 
dtnt  ofoublie  works,  &e. 

SUPBB'LATIVE,  in  grammar,  expicaa- 
ing  the  highest  or  ntmest  degree.  Tlie 
tMjMr/atttw  tUgrte  of  comparison,  in  edicD- 
tives,  focmed  by  the  termination  emtf  as, 
mean,  isawast,  ftc  Also,  eminent  in  the 
highest  degree,  or  surpassing  nU  otker ;  aa, 
a  man  of  «iq»«rIatM>«  worth;  m  wounn  of 
9Mp«rUitive  beauty, 

BUPEENU'MERABT,  innuUtaryaAdn* 
is  an  epithet  for  the  offlcera  and  noa.eom> 
missioBed  offloers  attached  to  n  rcffinianfe 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tke  placoa  of 
such  as  fall  in  action,  Ac 

SUPERPOSITION, in  geology,  n  Mam 
or  being  situated  upon  or  above  Bometka*; 
as,  the  »uptrp»»iti»n  of  mcka. 

SUPERBCAPULA'RIS,  in  •nntomy.  m 
muscle  seated  upon  the  sciqpala  or  abonldeiw 
blade. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  in  law,  n  writ  or  ema. 
mand  to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  ofiloer  ia 
certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proeeedinn. 

SUPEBSULTHATB,  in  chemiatBy.  a 
sulphate  with  an  excess  of  aeid. 

SUPERSUL'PHURETrED.  in  ekev^ 
try,  combined  with  an  exoeaa  of  snlpkur. 
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SUPEBSTI'TION,  a  liiJ>it  of  the  .»»»» 
mind,  attributed  to  thoee  who  are  thought 
to  attach  religious  importance  to  thingi 
of  a  too  trivial  nature :  or  to  thoee  who 
are  thought  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  world,  not  on  the  tide  of 
excluding  aupematural  agency,  but  the  re- 
verse. Also,  the  belief  of  what  is  absurd,  or 
belief  without  evidence. 

SUPERSraUCTURB.  any  kind  ofbufld- 
hag  raised  on  a  foundation  or  basis  ;  the 
wmrd  being  used  to  distingmsh  what  is 
erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

SUPBRTON'IC,  fai  mnsie,  the  note  next 
above  the  key-note. 

SUPINATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  muscles 
of  the  arm,  the  one  called  the  9Hpi$uit«r  to»- 
ffua,  the  other  the  npinator  brtvit,  both 
■erring  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

SUPPLEMENT,  in  Uterature,  an  addi- 
tion  made  to  a  book  or  paper,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete.  •Stvple- 
wunt  Iff  an  mre,  in  geometiy,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  it  wanU  of  bring  an  entire 
semi-circle;  as  a  eompUment  rigniifies  what 
an  arc  wants  of  being  a  quadrant. 

SUPPORTER^  in  heraldry,  flgnrea 
jdaeed  by  the  side  of  the  shield,  and  appear- 
ing to  support  it.  In  this  countrv  none  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  banneret  are  allowed  the 
honour  of  tupporter$,^  which  are  restrained 
to  those  called  the  high  nobility.  In  case 
of  marriage  of  two  pwties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  supporters,  one  of  each  may 
be  borne.—- 8Kj)portert,  in  architecture. 


which  serve  to  bear  up  any  part  of 
'      in  the  place  of  a  column. 

RATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 


of generating  purulent  matter,  or  of 
ig  pus,  as  m  a  wound  or  abscess, 
ue  matter  generated  by  suppura- 


forming  pus. 


SUPRA-AXILLARY, in  botany,  growing 
or  inserted  above  the  axilla ;  as  a  peduncle. 

SUPRA-DECOITPOUND,  inbotany,  the 
term  used  when  a  petiole  divided  several 
times,  connects  several  leaflets. 

SUPRA-FOLIA'CEOUS^  in  botany,  in- 
■erted  into  the  stem  above  the  leaf  or  pe- 
tiole, as  a  peduncle  or  flower. 

SUPRaLaPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  maintains  that  God,  antecedent  to  the 
fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostacy  and  all 
its  consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  does 
he  eonsiders  hb  own  glory  only. 

SUPREM'ACT.   in  English  poUi 

supreme  and  undirided  authari^  oi' 

verrign  over  all  persons  and  things  in  this 
realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.—^ 
Oath  tf  npremacf,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
oath  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  and 
abiures  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the 

SUR'CHARGE,  in  law,  any  extra  charge 
made  bv  assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to 
make  due  retuma  of  the  taxes  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

G(URCIN'GLBk  the  girdle  with  which 


.  jcn  bind  their  cassocks.     Also  • 

girth  for  horses. 

SUR'CULUS,  in  botanv,  any  little  branch 
or  twig;  and  is  applied  bvLiniueus  parti- 
culariy  to  a  brancnlet  of  tne  mosses  and  a 
shoot  of  the  ferns. 

SURD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  num- 
ber or  quantity  that  is  incommensurable  to 
unity.  8urd»  are  timpU  when  thev  consist 
of  one  term,  and  «OM|ie«tt<f  when  tJiey  con- 
sist of  several  terms. 

SUHBTf,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognisance  to  answer  for  ano- 
ther's appearance  in  court,  or  for  his  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal 
debtor's  failure,  is  oompdlable  to  pay  the 
debt  or  damages. 

SURF,  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  bursU 
vpon  the  shore,  or  against  any  rock  that  lies 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  «iir^e  is  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  aurfoce 
of  the  water. 

SUR'GERT,  that  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  consisto  in  the  art  of  curing  or 
alleviating  diseases  bv  local  and  external 
applications,  or  of  perranning  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

SURMUL'LET,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
the  genus  MrtUua,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancv  of  its  colours,  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  as  the  flsh  expires. 

SUR'NAME,  the  family  name ;  the  name 
or  appdlation  added  to  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name.  Camden  derives  it  from 
mtr,  as  being  added  over  or  above  the  other, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  only.    The  most 


andent  sunumrs  were  formed  by  adding 
the  name  trf  the  father  to  that  of  the  son, 
in  which  manner  were  produced  several 
English  sttnunMt,  ending  with  the  word 
son;  thus,  Tkomuta  WiU»mm*»  seii,  makea 
Tkumu  WUUmmutn,  The  foudal  system  in- 
troduced a  second  deacriptkm  of  sumewet, 
derived  from  the  names  of  places ;  as  Sutton, 
Acton,  ftc;  an4  these  were  originally  writ- 
ten vrith  the  particle  A  or  qf ;  as  Henry  de 
Sutton.  In  short,  the  greater  part  «f  sur- 
names originally  derignated  oeenpation, 
estate^  place  of  residence,  or  some  patti- 
eular  thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 


SURREBUTTER,  in  law,  the  replication 
tiff  to  the  defendant's 

,  in  law*  a  second  de- 
fam  is  the  first,  of  the 
I  in  a  cause,  and  is 
Njoinder  of  the  da- 


SURREN'DBR,  in  law,  a  deed  testiiying 
that  the  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands, 
&c.  yields  up  his  estate  to  him  that  has  the 
immediate  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

SUR'ROGATE,  in  the  ciril  law,  a  de- 
puty, or  person  substituted  for  another. 
The  word  is  most  commonly  used  as  the 
title  of  a  bishoo's  chancellor, 

SURTURBRAND,  in  natural  histonr, 
fossil  wood,  found  in  great  abundance  m 
Iceland.  It  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  nrarth-westem  part  of  the  island,  and  ia 
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•UT I  W^€  Scientific  anti  XitcratQ  Crcasur^ ;  [swa 


evidentW  a  tubterraneaji  fbreit,  impregnat- 
ed with  bituniinons  sap,  and  compreMed  by 
the  weifht  of  superinciunbent  rocks. 

SURVEY'IMG,  the  art  of  measuring 
land,  laving  down  its  dimensions  upon  pa- 
per, and  finding  its  content  or  area.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  land  aurvejfing  and  marine 
amrteptHff,  the  former  having  generally  in 
view  the  measure  or  contents  of  certain 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the  position 
of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts,  &c. 
Those  extensive  operations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  determinatiou  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  length 
of  terrestrial  arcs  in  different  latitudes,  also 
fall  under  the  general  term  $urvri/ing, 
thontch  they  are  frequently  called  trigono- 
metrical anrvey*. 

SURVBY'OR,  in  law,  one  who  views  and 
examines  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition,  value,  and  quality  of  a  thing ; 
or  who  surveys  or  superwtends  any  busi- 
ness, as  the  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a  pa- 
rochial officer  who  sees  that  the  roads  are 
kept  in  repair.  &c. 

SURVIVOR,  in  law.  the  longest  liver  of 
joint-tenants,  or  of  any  two  persons  who 
have  a  joint  interest  in  a  thing;  on  which 
case,  if  there  be  only  two  joint-tenants,  upon 
the  death  of  one,  the  whole  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor; and  if  there  be  more  than  two,  the 
part  of  the  deceased  is  divided  among  all 
the  survivors. 

SU8,  in  Eoology,  the  generic  term  for  the 
animal  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  hng,  being  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Bellua. 

SUSPEN'SION,  temporary  privation  of 
power,  authority,  or  rights,  usuall}  intended 
as  a  punishment.  A  military  or  naval  of- 
licet's  suspension  takes  place  when  he  is 

put  under   arrest. In  law,  prevention 

or  interruption  of  operation;  as  the  ras- 
pennon  of  the  habeas  corpus  acu— — Sos- 

rnon,  in  rhetoric,  a  keeping  of  the  hearer 
doubt  and  in  attentive  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow,  or  what  is  to  be  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  ttova  the  argnments  or 

observations. Snepeneion  bridgee.    FSee 

BainoB.] SvL$pen$io%  t^  arma,  a  short 

truce  agreed  on  by  hostile  armies,  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead,  make  proposals  for  sur- 
render. &c. Pointa  o/anepennon,  in  me- 
chanics, those  points  m  the  axis  or  beam 
of  a  balance  wherein  the  weights  are  ap- 
plied, or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

SUTTEE',  the  act  of  sacrifice  to  which  a 
Hindoo  widow  submits,  namely,  that  of 
immolating  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband.  Though  none  of  the  sncred 
books  of  the  Hindoos  absolutely  command 
the  mttea,  they  speak  of  it  as  highly  meri- 
torious, and  the  means  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal beatitude.  It  is  believed  also  to  render 
th«  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
to  purify  him  Arom  all  offences,  even  if  he 
had  killed  a  brahmin.  Since  the  year  1756, 
when  the  British  power  in  India  became 
firmly  established,  upwards  of  70,000  Hin- 
doo widows  have  thus  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  add,  that  this 
shocking   perversion  of  devotion  has  st 


leng^  been  abolished ;  and  to  lord  Ben- 
tinclc,  the  govemor-general  of  India,  the 
honour  of  the  abolition  is  due.  Psblie  opi- 
nion was  greatlj  dirided  aa  to  the  prc^rirty 
of  oar  interfermj^  with  one  of  Uu^  most 
solemn  religioas  ntea;  (as nuty  be  gathered 
from  bishop  Heber's  Narrative) ;  but  the 
humime  decision  of  the  goTemor^eBcrsl 
appears  to  have  been  rec«ved  by  the  peopk 
with  heartfdt  satisCkctioii.  A  abort  time 
before  lord  Bentinck's  order,  a  ngab  in  tiw 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-«ight 
vrives  burned  with  his  body  I 

SUTURE,  in  anatomy,  tbe  xaaam  of 
bones  by  means  of  dentiform  marpnai  ai^ 
the  coronal  suture;  the  sagittal  suture.  Ac. 

SWAIN'MOTE,  or  SWEIN-MOTB,  in 
law,  one  of  the  forest  courta  to  be  heUra 
before  the  verderers,  as  judges,  by  the 
steward  of  the  swainmote ;  tbe  awaiu,  w 
countrymen,  composing  the  jory. 

SWAL'LOW,  in  omitlM^ogy,  a  mlgntory 
bird  of  the  genus  Hirundo.  There  are  se- 
veral species,  which,  though  they  differ  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  other  recpeeta,  axe  all 
distinguished  by  the  untirinjr  rapidity  of 
their  night  and  evolntiona.  Tneir  feet  are 
short,  and  the  wings  remnkably  lon^  la 
winter  they  migrate  to  tropieal  climatea,  a 
few  days  being  sufficient  to  pass  from  tbe 
arctic  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and  it  baa  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  individoala  al> 
ways  come  back  to  thar-fonner  hauntSb 
Amonr  the  chief  varieties  are^l.  tbe  bgbt 
bellied  swallow  {kirundo  viridia)  of  a  b^t, 
glossy,  greenish  blue  coltmr  above,  tbe 
lower  parts  white,  and  a  forked  tidl :  3.  iba 
barn-swallow  {hirundo  n^a),  so  caHedfroB 
its  frequently  attaching  ito  nest  |o  tbe  nft* 
ers  in  bams;  the  upper  partsare  steel  btaa^ 
the  lower  light  chesnut,  the  arings  brown* 
ish-black.  and  the  tul  greatly  forked:  S.tbe 
purple  martin  {kirmndo  tmrpfurea),  a  gint 
ral  fiivourrt^  which  every  where  takes  vp 
its  abode  among  tbe  babitatioaa  of  man; 
its  colour  is  a  CMep  purplish  blue,  with  tbe 
vrings  and  tail  brownish-blaek :  C  the  hanlr 
swallow  (hirundo  riparia),  of  a  dailc  btowa 
colour,  which  breeds  in  holes  on  tbe  aidca 
of  steep  banks:  5.  the  cliff  swallow  {hirmudo 
f»lra),  distinguished  by  ks  even  tail:  aad^ 
6.  the  swift,  or  chimney  swallow  (Ammdb 
pelaagia),  which  diffiers  widdy  ttomx  tbe 
others  in  its  form  and  mannMa.  T^  co- 
lour is  entirely  deep  sooty  brown ;  tke  tail 
is  short  and  rounded,  having  tbe  abafka  ex- 
tended beyond  the  vanes,  sbar^nointcd, 
strong  and  elastic,  by  means  or  wbicb 
structure  the  bird  is  enabled  to  rest 
perpendicular  walls.     It  is  eaaOj  __ 

C'shed  in  the  air  by  its  abort  body  and 
g  wings,  their  quick  and  alight  vibxa. 
tion,  and  its  wide,  unexpected,  dirinqr  ra- 
pidity of  flight.  It  anpears  to  Uva  in  tbe 
air  more  than  any  other  bird,  and  to  per* 
fbrm  all  functions  there,  save  tiioaaiBf 
sleeping  and  incubation.  According  to  tbe 
observations  of  that  pleasing  •natnialjsi. 
Mr.  White  of  Selbome,  svrifta  In  geiia2 
feed  in  a  higher  district  than  tbe  ot&sr  spe> 
eies;  a  proof  that  gnats  and  otber  inae«ta 
also  abound  to  a  eonsiderable  lM%lst  in 
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■wiMXiaa  la  ohb  or  the  most  iMPOBTAnT  bbanches  op  oymnastics. 
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swi]           %  "NetD  BictionarB  of  t|)c  ^Setles  ICettrcs.            [stl 

,! 

b  1 

the  air;  they  also  range  to  vast  distances; 

servations  it  vdM  follow,  that  the  art  «/ 

tveimmimg,  which  can  be  acquired  by  exer- 

o 1 

M 

cise  only,  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  the 

B  1 

s 

wing.    Their  powers  seem  to  be  in  propor> 

head  above  water;  and  that  the  hands  and 

:: 

s 

feet  are  to  be  used  as  cars  and  helm,  in 

2 

M 

2 

any  other  bird. 
SWAMP,  wet  and  spongy  land  in  low 

managing  the  course  of  the  vesgel.    To  all 
the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  swimming 

adds  many  others:  it  greatly  strengthens 

% 

•: 

the  abdominal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the 

t 

s 

water. 

chest,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  the 

•*  : 

H 

spine,  neck,  and  arms.    It  increases  cour- 

B   ' 

2 

iron  found  in  swamps  and  morasses,  the 

age,  and  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement 

"  ! 

H 

colour  of  which  is  a  dark  yellowish  brown 

m  1 

s 

or  grav.    It  is  called  also  bog-ore,  or  indu- 
rated bog  iron  ore. 

SWAN  (cygpu*),  in  ornithology,  a  large 

exercise,  but  peculiarly  so  of  swimming; 

o  1 

H 

and  it  affords  us  the  means  of  preserving 

s 

our  lives,  or  those  of  others,  in  situations 

»='! 

^ 

aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  A*aB,  of  two  va^ 
rieties,  the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  plumage 
is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  its  long  arch- 
ing neck  gives  it  a  noble  appearance.    In 

of  imminent  peril.    [See  Floating,] 
SWING'-WHEEL,  in  a  timepiece,  the 

M 

IB 

tt      \ 

n  1 

_ 

wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.    In  a 

2  '■ 

s 

watch,  or  balance-clock,  it  is  called  the 

<  ■ 

crown-wheel. 

**  ! 

<s  '  ment  of  the  riven  and  lakes,  over  which 

SWIVEL,  in  gunnery,  a  small  cannon  or 

H   , 

2     they  seem  to  preside,  from  the  majesty. 

piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a  shot  of  half  a 

^  1 

*  '  eaae,  and  grace  of  their  moverncnts.    Thev  i  pound,  fixed  on  a  socket  on  tlic  top  of  a 
g     swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  povrerfid  |  ship's  side,  stem,  or  bow  or  in  her  t«H)s,  in 
m  ;  and  long  continued;  they  live  in  society,  1  such  a  manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  liirec- 

d  , 

3  I 

j  1  attain  a  great  age,  and  make  their  nests  ;  tion. A  strong  link  of  iron  used  innuior-  |   ^  i| 

K 

near  the  margin  of  the  water,  upon  the    ing  ships,  and  which  pcrmiu  the  bridles  to  i   x 

2 

ground.                                                                be  turned  round.                                              I   ^  ' 

* 

8WIBTBT«A,   in  botany,  a  genus  of       SWORD-FISH,  in  ichtlivolojrr,  a  fi-l,  of     ^ 

« 

plantMt: ••         ' *• '-'-• nw      E: 

u 
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O 
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ini  plies  three  aevnrml  jadgmenU,  m  every 
syllostnB  maat  iaclndc  tbree  distinct  pro- 


poaitions.  Thiu,  in  the  foUowinjr  ijrUogiBm  i 
— "  Every  creature  poMCsaed  of  reason  and 
liberty  is  acconnuble  for  his  actions;" 
"  Man  is  a  creature  nossessed  of  reason 
and  UbertT;"  "Therefore  man  is  account- 
able for  his  actions."  These  propositions 
are  denominated  the  vaaj/or,  the  minor,  and 

the  conclusion. ^An  unmlogicml  tffUogitm 

founds  the  conclusion  upon  similitude ;  "  As 
the  base  is  to  the  column,  so  is  justice  to  the 
commonwealth:  but  if  the  base  be  with- 
drawn, the  column  is  overturned ;  therefore 
if  justice  is  taken  away,  the  oommonweaith 
is  overturned." 

SYL'VANITB,  is  mineralogy,  the  name 
for  a  species  of  1V//«rt«M. 

SYM'BUL,  the  emblem,  sign,  or  repre- 
seatation  of  some  moral  quality  by  the 
imaces  or  properties  of  Batural  things ;  as 
the  Uon  is  a  symbol  of  courage;  the  Uunb 
a  symbol  of  meekness;  two  nands  joined 
together,  a  symbol  of  unioB.  Ae.  These, 
symbols  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  ib 
feptesenttng  their  deities,  and  are  still  oon- 
tiBued  in  varioas  ways.  In  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  tffrnM*  of 

the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. Symfoli- 

eal  pkitomti^y,  is  the  phik»sophy  expressed 
by  hieroglyphics. 
'sympathy,  the  qoaUty  of  being  affect- 
ed by  lieelings  similar  to  those  of  another 
in  wboae  Ihte  we  are  interested.  This  kind 
ottpw^tatkf  is  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  organic  impression,  and  is  a  cor- 
respondent feelin|r  of  pain  or  regret.  Thus 
we  sympathise  with  our  Rriends  in  distress. 
The  wordnrsipaf  Ay  is  also  used,  but  less  cor- 
rectly, to  denote  an  agreement  of  affections 
or  inclinations,  or  a  conformity  of  natural 
temperament  which  makes  two  persons 
pleased  with  each  other. In  natural  his- 
tory, it  means  a  propension  or  tendency  in 
things  inaminate  to  unite,  or  (o  act  on  each 
other ;  as,  th^  tjfmpmtky  between  the  load- 
stone and  iron.— —In  medicine,  gpmptttkp, 
or  **  consent  of  parts,"  signifies  a  correspond- 
ence of  various  parts  of  the  body  in  simi- 
lar sensations  or  affections ;  or  an  affection 
of  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 

part. ^A  syMjNifikefic  diteam  is  one  which 

u  produced  by  a  remote  cause,  as  when  a 
fever  follows  a  local  injury.  In  this  case, 
the  word  is  opposed  to  iditpatkttie,  which 
denotes  either  an  original  disease,  or  that 
whieh  is  produced  by  a  proximate  cause. 
——In  anatomy,  the  term  t^mpatketie  is  ap- 
plied to  two  nerves  (the  great  intercostal 
and  the  fadal  nerves),  from  the  opinion 
that  their  communications  are  caused  by 
sympathies. 

HYM'PHONT,  in  mnsic,  primarily  signi- 
lies  a  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, or  both.  Also,  an  overture  or 
other  compositioa  for  instruments. 

SYM'PUYSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  cartilage.— In  surgery,  a  coa- 
leseenee  of  a  natural  passage ;  also,  the 
first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 


TBB  /BWISB   raATBBS   ABB  BBrSATBO  AlOOO  BT  TBB  WBOtiB  AaBBaiBI.T. 


SYMPHYTUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  ol 
planU,  class  6  Pentandrim,  order  1  JTsae- 
•ya  Ja.  The  species  are  perennials,  oonsist- 
ing  of  the  different  kinds  of  comfkw. 

SYMPaSIABCH,  BBMHig  the  ucieBts. 
was  the  director  and  manager  «f  aa  enter- 
tainment. This  ofllce  was  aometimes  per- 
formed by  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
feast  was  provided,  and  sometiinea  by  the 
Mrson  whom  he  thought  fit  to  nooiinate. 
The  feasts  of  the  ancienu  w«i«  called  S^m- 
jMsia;  hence  the  name. 

SYMPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  appearance 
in  a  disease,  which  serves  to  indicate  or 
point  out  iu  causey  approach,  duration, 
event,  Ac.  Particular  symptonis  whieh  more 
nnlfonnly  accompany  a  morbid  state  of  the 
body,  and  are  eharactcristie  of  it,  are  called 
jM<ie|raiimRteorrfi«^ti«sttcsympto«Bs.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  symyfem  sbcbbs  no 
more  than  the  conseauenees  of  diseases,  and 
of  their  causes,  exclusive  of  the  disease  i 

and  causes  themselves. A  f^mtjiUmftic 

disease  is  one  which  proceeds  trcm  some 
__!_  ^'— Tp^Brjn,,  symptoBuitii*  fever, pre- 
igfirom  local  paiBorhical  iBiaasam- 
ooB.    It  is  opposed  to  uKemmtkit. 

SYMPTOMATOL'OOT,  that  part  of  the 
science  of  medioine  which  trcata  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

SYNiB'BKSIS,  the  ahorteaing  of  b  wmd 


en  pk. 

th    ,  -         -  .««' 

ego,  for  ilh  ego. 

SYNARTHEO'SIS. in  anatDmy,  a  species 
of  articulation,  where  there  is  only  an  ob- 
scure motion,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cmrpo* 
and  metacarpus,  &e.;  or  where  there  is  no 
motion  at  all,  as  in  the  sutures  of  the  shull. 

SYN'CHISIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  confused  and 
disordeiiy  placing  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

8TNCHONDil08I8,in  anatomy,  •  spe- 
eies  of  tysiiiAytJs ;  bein^  the  union  of  two 
bones  by  means  of  a  cartilage,  aa  in  the  vcr- 
tebne. 

SYN'CHRISIS,  hi  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
■peeeh  in  which  opposite  persons  or  things 
are  compared. 

SYNDBSMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  ligaxnent 
for  hiading  together  the  bones  and  othtt 

SYN'DIC,  an  officer  entrusted  with  tha 
affsirs  of  a  rity  or  community.  Must  un»> 
versities,  and  almost  all  tlie  ooupuniea  of 
Pans,  have  their  stmdwt. 

SYNE'CHIA,  in  medicine,  a  concretion 
of  the  iris  (tf  the  eye  with  the  oomea,  or 
with  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline  leas 

SYNCHORB'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  tigur«  of 
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note  of  another. 


cooaedcd  to,  for  the  pupoie  of  retorting  to 
itmorepoiiitedlT. 

8YN'CHROIfISM,  in  etutoaxAoff,  eon< 
enrrence  of  two  or  more  erents  in  tune.— — 
BftiekronaL  simultaneoai»  or  happening  at 
tlie  sane  nne. 

STN'COPATE,  in  •  vrimarj  senae,  to 
eoBtraet,  aa  a  word,  by  taking  one  or  more 

Ifltten  or  ayllablea  from  the  middle^ ^In 

mane,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on  the  on- 
accented  part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  next  bar;  or  to  connect  the 
hit  note  of  a  bar  with  the  flrat  of  the  fol- 

STN'COPBk  in  medicine,  a  swooning, 
wherein  the  patient  oontinnes  without  any 
aeneible  motion  or  respiration;  acoompa- 
niedwith  a  Mspenslon  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  a  tcmporairloaa  of  aenaation  and 

volition^ Sifneape,  m  grammar,  an  eliaion 

or  retrenchment  of  aletter  or  syllable  flrom 

the  middle  of  a  word. ^b  music,  the  di- 

visum  of  a  note  introdnced  when  two  or 
of  one  part  answer  to  a  single 
The  word  tfue^pmtio*  is, 
frequently  used  in  mifsie. 
STliTDIO,  an  ofioer  of  government,  in- 
vested with  different  povrers  in  diflSnent 
eonntries;  generally  a  kind  of  magistrate 
entrusted  vrtth  the  •Main  of  a  dty^  or  com- 
mnnity.  Hie  university  oi  Cambridge  has 
its  ^n»dh$i  and  in  Paria  almost  all  the 
companies,  the  nniversitv,  Ac.  have  theirs. 
8TNECDOCHE,  in  rhetorie,  a  figure  or 
trope  by  whieh  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put 
for  a  pcvt,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  as  the 
genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  finr  the 
genus,  &e. 

STNOBNS'BIA,  the  19th  dass  of  the 
Linmean  system  of  j^anta,  containing  six 
orders:  1.  Pvipgmmfm  mqmmtUi  %.Pofyffu- 
MM  smMigfiMi;  S.  Polifgamia  /hutamtai  4. 
Pp|||g«M<a  ueettmrUi;  i.  Fvfyfamia  aegrt- 
gata;  mnA  6.  Monogamia;  in  whieh  the  sta- 
mens are  united  in  a  cylindrieal  fbrm  by 
the  anthers. 

STTfOCHA,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  eon- 
tinned  fever,  attended  with  symptoms  de- 
noting general  inflammation  in  the  system. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring; 
and  it  seises  persons  of  all  i^res  and  habits, 
but  more  paitieularly  those  m  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is 
often  brought  on  bv  sudden  tranritions  from 
heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  Uquors  when 
the  body  is  much  healM  by  exorcise,  or  by 
intemperance  of  any  kind. 

8T'NOCHU8»  in  medicine,  a  species  of 
mixed  fever,  commencing  with  symptoms 
or8ynoeha,andt  '  i  tjphus. 

STN'OD.  in  ec  hirs,  a  coun- 

cil or  meeting  to  atters  of  re- 

Usion.    In  Scot]  is  composed 

of  aeveral   adjoj  eries.     The 

members  are  th jnd  a  ruling 

elder  firom  each  pMish.  ■  ■•Sfnod,  in  astro- 
nomy, a  conjunction,  or  concourse  of  two 
or  more  stars  or  planets,  in  the  same  opti- 
cnl  place  of  the  heavens.  Sgnodieml 
t»i9mth,  the  period  firom  one  eoi^unetion  of 
the  naoon  with  the  sun  to  another.   Thisia 


called  also  a  hmmtiim,  because  in  the  course 
of  it  the  moon  exhibits  all  its  phases. 

STN'ONTME,  or  SYNONYM,  a  word 
having  the  aame  sirnification  as  some  other 
urord.  We  rarelv  find  two  words  precisely 
Sfaeajrsio—  in  all  situations;  though  many 
are  sometimes  synonymous,  and  at  other 
timea  not  so.  lllas  when  we  speak  of  the 
large  ruling  swdlof  the  sea,  we  may  call  it 
a  w««c,  or  a  bilhw;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  swell  of  a  pond,  we  may  call  it  a 
MNwe,  but  not  a  Mmt. 

STNOFSIS,  a  collection  of  things  or 
parU  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole 
or  the  principal  parts  in  a  general  view. 

STNIXVIA,  in  anatomy,  the  fluid  which 
hibrieates  the  articulations  of  the  bones, 
and  which  is  for  that  purpose  secreted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joinU. 

SYNTAX,  that  division  of  the  gram- 
matieal  art  which  analyses  the  dependence 
of  parts  of  speech  upon  one  another, 'and 
aupplies  rules  for  their  mutual  government. 
Syntax,  as  an  art,  may  be  divided  into  two 
branehea:  the  one  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  by  which  words  are  made  to 
agree  in  gender,  number,  case,  person,  and 
mood;  the  other  peculiar  to  each  language, 
and  by  which  one  mood  is  made  to  govern 
another,  and  the  consequent  variations  ef- 
fected :  the  first  of  these  is  called  eoueord; 
the  aecond  gtwrnwunt.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  first  merit  of  language  is  intelligibility ; 
its  first  grace,  nuritv ;  and  that  every  other 
excellence  is  subordmate.  Syntax,  then,  es- 
pecially deserves  attention  s  as  neither  Intel- 
ligibilitv  nor  purity  of  style  can  be  found 
where  the  rules  at  syntax  are  violated. 

SYNTHESIS,  in  h>gie,  that  process  of 
reasoning  in  which  we  advance  by  a  regular 
chain  firom  principles  before  established  or 
assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  eondnsion.  The  «]m- 
fAeftcal  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  analg- 
tieml  method.— In  chemistry,  the  uniting 
of  elements  into  a  compound :  the  opposite 
of  eiialyWs,  which  is  tne  separation  of  a 
compound  into  its  constituent  parts.—— 
Sgntketi*,  in  antiquity,  a  loose  robe  worn 
by  the  Romans  at  their  meals. 

STNTON'IC  in  music,  an  epithet  used 
by  andent  musical  writers  to  distinguish  a 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus. 

BT'PHBRINO,  in  ship-building,  the 
lappinff  the  edge  of  one  plank  over  the 
tage  m  another  in  constructing  the  bulk- 
hmds. 

SYBTIAC,  pertaining  to  Syria,  or  its  lan- 
guage:  as»  the  Sgriae  version  of  the  Pen- 

STEIACISSf,  or  STB'IANISM,  a  Sy- 
rian idiom,  or  a  peculiarity  in  the  Syrian 
language. 

SYRIN'OA,  in  botany,  a  senna  of  plants, 
dass  S  Ditmdria,  order  I  Monagfnia.  The 
spedes  are  shrubs  of  the  lilac  tribe. 

STRINGOT'OMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 

IS,  in  anatomy,  a  spedes 

of  union  of  bones  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  oi  an  inters 
vening  mnsde. 
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SYSTEM,  In  wHence  and  pliflontphy,  a 
whole  plan  or  reheme,  consisting  of  munj 
parts  connrrted  in  such  a  manner  at  to 
create  a  chain  of  mntnal  dependencies ;  or 
a  regpular  union  of  principles  or  parts  form- 
ing  one  entire  thing.  Thus  we  tar,  the 
planetarv  tyttewn,  or  the  whole  of  the  bodies 
supposed  to  belong  to  each  other;  a  tyafem 
of  botanr,  or  that  which  comprehendu  the 
whole  science  of  plants  j  a  tyttem  of  philo- 
sophy, or  a  theory  or  doctrine  which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  philosophy.  The  great 
utility  of  ty*tems  is  to  classify  the  indivi- 
dual subjects  of  our  knowledge  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  us  readily  to  retain  and 
employ  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illus- 
trate each  by  showing  iu  connexion  with 
all. 

SYZTGT,  in  astronomy,  a  term  equally 


n»ed  tor  the  ooiqiuietkm  and  oppoaitiao  of 
a  planet  with  the  aun,  or  of  any  two  of  the 


heaTcnly  b 

SYSTOLB.  in  anatomy,  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  hieart,  fiDr  expelling 
the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation; 
the  opposite  state  to  which  is  caUed  the 
dia»tole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart.— —In 
grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syUable. 

SYS'TYLB.  in  architecture,  the  dispoai. 
tion  of  colnmna  in  a  building  Bkear  to  each 
other,  but  not  quite  so  thidi  aa  the  wcms- 
tyle ;  the  intercolumniatkni  being  tmly  two 
diameters  of  the  column. 

8Y8Y'OIA«  in  music,  any  oembination  of 
sounds  so  proportioned  to  each  other  as  to 
produce  a  pleaaant  effect  on  the  ear.— —In 
grammar,  the  coupling  different  licet  to- 
gether in  Greek  or  Latin  Terse. 


T. 


T,  the  twentieth  letter  and  wxteenth  con- 
sonant in  the  EngKsh  alphabet,  is  nnmbei«- 
ed  among  the  mutes  or  close  articulations  i 
and  it  iiSen  from  if  chieflv  in  iU  closeness, 
the  strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emit- 
ted in  pronouncing  t  beinc  all  that  distin- 
guishes them.  Its  natural  sound  is  heard 
te  take,  tum,  bat,  belt,  butter.  Its  use  is  to 
modify  the  manner  of  uttering  the  vocal 
sound  which  precedes  or  foUows  it.  When 
t  is  followed  br  ik,  as  in  think  and  that,  th« 
combination  inrma  a  ^stinct  sound  for 
which  we  have  no  single  character  t  and 
these  sounds  differ,  think  being  aspirated, 
and  that  being  vocal.  Another  sound  is 
also  producedliy  its  combination  with  L 
the  letters  ft  usually  passing  into  the  sound 
of  si^  as  in  nation,  pontion,  aubatantiate, 
&c.  In  a  few  words  the  combination  ti  has 
the  sound  of  the  Eng^lish  eh,  as  in  Chrittian. 
In  music,  T  sigmlles  tenor ;  also  face,  to 
indicate  silence ;  it  alao  stands  for  tritia,  a 
shake ;  and  in  concertos  and  symphonies  it 
is  likewise  the  sign  of  tutti,  a  direction  to 
the  whole  band  to  play  after  a  solo. 

TABARDEE'BS,  a  name  fbrmerly  givos 
to  the  scholars  at  Oxford  who  wcnre  the 
tabard,  a  short  gown. 

TABA8HEER',  a  Persian  word  signify- 
ing a  substance  found  in  the  joints  m  the 
bamboo,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  medicine  for  the  cnre  of  bilious 
Tomitlngs,  and  other  discharges.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  juice  of  the  plant  thicken- 
ed and  hardened,  though  some  describe  it 
as  pure  silex. 

TAB'BY,  in  commerce,  a  thick  kind  of 
taffeta,  watered  or  figured,  by  means  of  a 
calender,  the  iron  or  copper  rolls  of  which 
are  engraved.  The  parts  engraved  pressin  g 
but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  stuff,  occasion 
that  ineauality  of  the  surface  by  which  the 
rays  of  nght  are  differently  reiflected. 


ToMytB^,  the  pasdnig  tA  nDc,  mohair,  or 
other  stuffs  under  a  cidrnder  to  give  them 
a  wavy  appearance. 

TAB'^fNACLE,  among  the  Jews,  a 
kind  of  tent  or  movable  bnildinK,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  camp,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  rdigions  worsbip,  sacrifices,  &c. 
durinff  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness;  and  made  use  of  for  the 
saime  purpose  till  the  building  of  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  of  a  rectangular 
gure,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  brood,  and 

ten  high. Tke  Feaet  qf  Tabemaetn,  a 

solemn  fbstival  of  the  Jews,  obaerred  after 
harvest,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri ;  instituted  to  commemorate  the  good- 
neHs.'of  God,  who  protected  them  in  the 
wiidemeBS.'-— rateniAelc  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  box  in  whidk  the  Host  ia  kept 
OB  the  altar  in  Roman  churchea,  and  for 
the  niche  or  cabinet  in  which  the  Bacred 
relies,  images,  tc.  are  preSCTTcd. 

TA  BBS.  in  medicine,  a  wasting  of  tht 
body,  a  genus  of  diseases,  clasa  eodhearto. 

TABLE,  in  mathematics,  systems  of  nnaa- 
bers  calculated  fbr  expediting  astronomieal, 
geometrical,  and  other  opertttiona :  thus  we 
say,  tablet  of  the  stars ;  tablet  of  ainea.  tan- 
gents, and  secants :  taJblm  of  lo|puithms. 

rhombs,  &o. In  literature,  a  coUectioB 

of  heads  or  principal  matters  coatained  in 
a  book,  with  references  to  the  pages  whcce 
each  may  be  fbund ;  as,  a  table  of  contents. 
— 'Table,  in  perspective,  the  timnaiMirent 
or  perspectiTe  plane.— —In  arithaaeuc,  any 
senes  of  numbers  formed  so  as  to  expedite 
calculations,  as  the  tables  of  weights  suad 
measures.— -—In  astronomy,  computatioas 
of  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of  the 

heavenly  bodies. ^In  anatomy,  a  division 

of  the  cranium  or  skulL ^In  the  glasit 

manufacture,  a  dreulw  sheet  at  finished 
glass,  usuidly  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
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w«^uiig  10  or  lllbt.  each,  twelve  of  which  ! 
make  m  side  or  crate  of  glasB.>-— In  reli-  i 
g^on,  a  division  of  the  ten  commandments; 
as,  the  first  and  second  tablet.    The  first 
table  comprehends  our  more  immediate 
duties  to  God;  the  second  table  our  more 

immediate  duties  to  each  other. In  he> 

raldry,  escateheons  containing  nothing  but  , 
the  mere  otdour  of  the  field,  and  not  charged  | 
with  any  bearhig,  are  called  tablet  d'atteHte, 

tables  of  expectation,  or  tabul^t  rasa. 

Among  jeweUers,  a  table  diamond,  or  other 
precious  stone,  is  that  whose  upoer  surface 
IS  quite  flat,  and  only  the  sides  cut  in 

an^es. Knights  of  the  round  table,  a  { 

military  order  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first 

king  of  the  Britonf^  a.d.  516. Laws  qf 

tke  twelve  tablet,  the  first  set  of  laws  of  the 
Romans,  so  called,  probably,  because  they 
were  engraved  on  tables  or  plates  of  copper, 
to  be  exposed  in  the  most  public  part  of 
the  forum. 

TABLEAUX  VIVANT8  (Liviao  Pic- 
TURKS),  groupes  of  persons,  so  dressed  and 
placed  as  to  represent  paintings.  This  is  a 
source  of  refined  amusement  in  Germany 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  thus  managed :  A  firame  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient  width,  covered  with  gauze,  behind ' 
which  the  persons  stMid  in  appropriate 
attitudes  and  costume,  either  taken  firom 
celebrated  historical  pictares,  or  left  to  the 
genius  of  the  parties  who  represent  a  scene 
from  the  striking  descripticms  of  a  poet  or 
novelist.  They  are  often  got  up  with  great 
taste  in  families  on  birth^days  and  festive 
occasions,  and  are  sometimes  also  exhibited 
on  the  stage. 

TABOO^  a  word  used  bj  the  South  Sea 
islanders  to  denote  something  consecrated, 
sacred,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  sol 
aside  for  particular  uses  and  persons. 

TABULAR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  tho 
sehaalstein  of  Werner,  and  the  prismatic 
angite  of  Jameson.  It  b  a  species  of  lime- 
stone, of  a  grayish  white  colour,  whose  pri- 
mary  form  is  regarded  as  a  doubly-oblique 
prism.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  on 
the  edges  into  a  senii-trausparent  colour- 
less  enamel. 

TACAMAHAC'A,  or  TAC'AMAHAC,  in 
chemintry,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fa. 

Cira  oetandftt,  and  brought  from  America 
largri  oblong  masses  wrapped  in  flag 
leaves,  of  a  Hght  brown  colour,  and  an  aro- 
matic smell  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk. 
TA'C£9>  in  ardueology,  amour  for  the 


nesse ;  tactics  ate  the  means  by  which  dis- 
cipline is  made  to  support  the  operations 
of  a  campaign,  and  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  all  the  component  parts 
acdbrding  to  one  regular  plan  or  system ; 
whereby  celerity,  precision,  and  strength 
are-  combined,  and  the  whole  rendered 
effective. 

TADOR'NA,  in  ornithology,  the  shel- 
drake, a  beautiful  species  of  Anas,  nearly 
equal  to  the  goose  in  size,  and  variegated 
with  white,  and  with  a  longitudinal  spot  of 
gray  on  the  belly:  it  is  frequent  on  the 
north-western  coasts  of  England. 

TADPOLE,  a  young  frog,  before  it  has 
disengaged  itself  from  the  membranes  that 
envelope  it  in  its  first  stage  of  life,  and 
seeming  to  consist  only  of  a  large  head  and 
slender  tail. 

TJETSIA,  the  tape-worm,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  genus  of  the  terrne*  class,  containing 
more  tnan  a  hundred  species,  infesting 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish.  Ilie  animals 
of  this  genus  of  worms  are  destined  to  feed 
on  ths  juices  of  various  animals,  and  are 
usually  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ge- 
nerally at  the  upper  part  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
occasion  the  most  distressing  disorders. 

TAr  EL8PATU,  in  minerali^,  a  lamel- 
lar substance  of  a  yeUowish  ^ay  or  rose- 
white,  forming  masses  of  pnsma,  chiefly 
lime  and  silex. 

TAF'FEREL,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
stem,  being  a  curved  piece  ef  wood,  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  rarved  work. 

TAL'BOT,  in  sporting,  a  sort  of  hunting 
dog  between  a  hound  and  a  beagle,  with  a 
large  snout,  and  long,  round,  pendulous 
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their  Ulent  of  lilTer,  called  eJeor,  was  eqiii> 
-mlent  to  three  thousand  shekeM,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  ten  ounces, 
troT  weight.  The  Jttie  talent  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  of  the  value  of  193{.  15«.  ster- 
line.  The  Romans  had  th*  great  talent 
and  the  little  talent ;  the  great  talent  equal 
to  991.  6t.  8d.t  and  the  Imle  talent  to  751. 

TA'LBS,{n  law,  additional  jurTmen,  when 
those  impanelled  do  not  appear,  or,  appear- 
ing, are  challenged. 

TAIL,  or  FEE-TAIL,  in  law,  a  limited 
estate  or  fee ;  opposed  to  fee-simple.  [See 
Fb>  and  Bntaii..] 

TAJ/I8MAN,  a  word  of  Arable  orinn, 
signifying  a  figure  cast  or  cut  in  metal  or 
stone,  and  made,  with  certain  stqierstitious 


ceremonies,  during  i 


!  particular  conft- 


puration  of  the  heavens,  as  when  planets  are 
ra  conjunction,  and  supposed  to  have  extra- 
ordinary influence  in  averting  disease.  But, 
in  a  more  extensive  sense,  the  word  faKs- 
surn  is  used  to  denote  any  object  in  nature 
or  art,  the  presence  of  which  checks  the 
power  of  spiriu  or  demons,  and  defends  the 
wearer  from  their  malice. 

TAL'LOW,  animal  fat  melted  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with 
it.  It  is  firm  and  brittle,  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  in  applied  to  various  uses,  but 
particulariy  to  the  manufitcture  of  candles. 
Tallow  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which,  when  excited  into  gas  by  any  burn- 
ing bodv  applied  to  the  wick,  absorbs  oxy- 
^n,  and  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  explod- 
ing, as  they  gradually  evolve,  the  result 
displays  heat,  creates  a  nucleus  called  flam^ 
ana  radiates  Hght. 

TAL'LOW.TREE  fttiUingiu  tebifieraj,  a 
remarkable  tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in 
China;  so  called  from  its  producing  a  sub- 
stance like  tallow,  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar, and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes. 
The  tallow-tree  is  about  the  heif^t  of  the 
and  the  foliage  greatly  resembles 
lar,  and  at  the  end  of  the 


the  Lbmbaidy  poplar,  < 


The 


season  the  leaves  turn  bright  red.     

bark  is  very  smooth;  the  fruit,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  kind  of  coat  resembling  that 
of  achesnut,  is  composed  of  three  grains, 
of  the  sise  and  form  of  a  small  nut.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  together 
and  boiled:  the  fritty  matter  is  skimmed  as 
it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling :  and  the 
candles  made  of  this  substance  are  very 
white. 

TALTiT,  a  mode  of  reckoning  between 
buvers  and  sellers,  which  before  the  use  of 
writing  was  almost  universal,  and  which  is 
even  stiU  partially  used.  The  taltv  is  a 
piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores 
are  cut  as  marks  of  number.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  traders  to  have  two  of  these 
sticks,  or  one  stick  deft  into  two  parts,  and 
to  mark  or  notch  them  in  a  corresponding 
manner;  one  to  be  kept  by  ^e  seller,  the 

other  by  the  purcliaser. In  the  English 

exchequer  are  talliea  of  loans,  one  part 
being  kept  in  the  exchequer,  the  other 
bein^  given  to  the  creditor  in  Ueu  of  an  ob- 
"~^-m  for  money  lent  to  government. 


bein^gi 
ligation 


TALOiT  TRADE,  the  name  given  to  a 
system  of  retail  trade  earned  on  not  only 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  but  spread- 
ing over  the  country  to  a  fearftil  extent.  By 
this  mode  of  trade  shopkeepers  furnish  cer- 
tain articles  on  credit  to  their  customers, 
the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
weekly.  A  temptation  is  thus  held  out  to 
the  poorer  classes  to  buy  articles  whidi 
they  do  not  absolutely  require ;  and  the  na- 
tural consequence  is,  that  thev  get  involved 
in  debt  vrith  the  tally-shops  oeyond  their 
means  of  extrication,  and  eventually  pay 
the  penalty  of  debt  (small  as  it  is)  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  It  has  become  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  maybe  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  direct  kmuIs  to  pan- 


TAL'MVD,  the  book  of  the  oral  law  trf 
the  Jews,  containing  their  laws,  customs, 
and  traditions.  It  consists  of  two  general 
parts,  the  Misekna  or  text,  the  style  and 
reasomng  of  which  are  tolerably  accurate  i 
and  the  Gamara  or  comment,  which  con- 
tains the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
and  their  expositions  of  the  text.  The 
Talmud  of  Babvlon  was  composed  about  500 
years  after  Christ,  and  was  much  esteemed ; 
that  of  Jerusalem  was  not  held  in  such 
great  veneration,  although  composed  aoo 
years  earlier. 

TAL'ON.  in  architecture,  akhid  of  mould- 
ing,  which  consists  of  a  cvmatiam,  crowned 
with  a  square  fillet.  It  is  concave  at  the 
bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top ;  and  is  nsa- 
ally  called  bv  workmen  an  ogee,  or  O  O. 

TAL'PA,  in  surgery,  a  name  given  to  en- 
cysted  tumours,  when  situated  under  the 
scalp. Talpa,  in  zoology,  the  mole. 

TA'LUS,  in  fortifieation,  the  alope  of  a 
work,  as  a  bastion,  rampart,  or  panqpet. 

TAHfARIN,  in  soology,  a  small  matakej 
of  South  America,  with  large  ears. 

TAM'ARIND,the  fruit  of  an  Indian  tree, 
which  has  an  agreeable  aciditv  combined 
with  sweetness.  The  tamarind-tree  is  cul- 
tivated in  both  the  IndieiL  for  the  sake  of 
its  shade  as  well  as  for  its  grateful  acid 
firuit,  the  pulp  of  which,  mixed  with  boiled 
sugar,  is  imported  into  Europe.  The 
of  this  tree  Is  large,  lofty,  and  or 
wide  spreading  branches. 

TAM'BOUI^  a  species  of  embroiderT 
wrought  on  a  kind  of  cushion  fnr  sph<nricail 
body,  stretched  on  a  frame,  so  that  it  aome- 
whttt  resembles  the  head  of  a  drum,  or  a  tam- 
bourine. A  frame  of  a  different  constme- 
tion  is  used  when  several  workers  are  em- 
ployed on  the  same  fabric,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  two  rollers,  which,  when  properly 
fixed,  stretch  the  material  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  tension.  But  machines  of  eztraor. 
dinisry  ingenuity  have  of  late  jrears  been  eoo- 
structed  for  tambour-working,  by  wUch 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  ensurod,  while  the 
saving  of  manual  labour  places  them  amtm^ 
those  eflbrts  of  mechanical  skill  which  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  nreaent 

age. Taw^tntr,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 

work  formed  of  palisades  or  pieces  of  woo4 


i  crowned  with 


ten  feet  long,  puunted 
driven  firm  mto 


the  ground.- 
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in  arcliiterture,  is  applied  to  a  wall  of  a  cir- 
cular buildiog,  surrounded  with  columns. 

^In  mechanics,  the  cylindrical  axle-tree 

of  a  wheel,  which  serres  to  draw  up  stones 
out  of  a  quarry. 

TAMBOURI'NB,  one  of  the  most  an- 
dent  musical  instruments,  and  still  used, 
particularljr  in  Biscay,  whrre  a  large  kind, 
of  tambourine,  caQed  tambour  de  Basque,  is 
used  to  accompany  all  the  national  songs 
and  dances.  In  Scripture  this  instrument 
is  designated  a  timbrel;  in  profane  history 
we  find  it  was  popular  among  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations:  and  iu  the  middle  o^cs 
it  was  used  by  the  Troubadours  and  min- 
strels. The  present  tambourine  consistsof 
a  wooden  or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a 
skin  is  extended,  and  which  is  hung  with 
bells.  Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  ri^ht 
hand  is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skm ; 
sometimes  the  fingers  are  struck  against 
it;  while  it  is  supported  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  From  the  performance  of  it 
being  capable  of  displaying  various  graceful 
movements  of  the  oody,  the  tambourine  is 
generaHy  an  attribute  of  Terpsichore. 

TAITPOE,  an  East  Indian  fruit  some- 
what resembling  an  apple. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak.  or  other  tree 

Etund  or  chopped,  and  osed  in  tanning 
ther.  Tan,  alter  being  osed  in  tanning, 
is  used  in  gardening  for  making  hotbeds. 

TAN'GENT,  in  geometry,  a  straight  line 
which  touches  a  curve,  but  which,  when  pro> 

dnced,  does  not  cut  it In  trigonometry, 

the  tangent  of  an  arc,  is  a  right  une  touch- 
ing the  arc  at  one  extremity,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  secant  pacing  through  the  other 
extremity. 

TAN'ISTRT,  a  tenure  of  lands  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by 
election.  The  primitive  intention  seems 
,to  have  been  that  the  inheritance  should 
descend  to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  practice  often  gave  rise  to  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  contests  between 
tribes  and  famiTies. 

TAN'NIN,  in  chemistry,  the  astringent 


vegetable  substance  procured  from  tan,  by 
macerating  it  in  eold  water;,  this  has  the 
froperij  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine  a 


tough  insoluble  matter,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  converting  skins  into  leather  by  the 

Srocess  of  tanning.  The  oak  and  its  pro- 
ucts,  gall-nuts,  £c.  contain  two  kindred 
matters,  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  which  seem 
by  the  powers  of  vegetation,  mutually  con- 
vertible. They  combine  with  much  faci- 
litv,  forming,  from  a  state  of  solution,  a 
soft,  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  on  {fry- 
ing, becomes  hard  and  brittle.  On  the 
formation  of  this  combination,  the  art  of 
tannine  depends.  Tlie  skin  of  an  animal 
when  freed  from  the  ha:r,  epidermis,  and 
cellular  fibre,  consists  chiefly  of  indurated 
gelatine.  By  immersion  in  the  tan-liquor, 
which  is  an  infusion  of  bark,  the  combi- 
ation  of  tannin  with  the  ommised  gela- 
tine, which  forms  the  animal  flore,  is  slowly 
established ;  and  the  compound  of  tannin 


and  gelatine  not  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  uable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  ren- 
dered dcuse  and  impermeable,  and  nut  sub- 
ject to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it 
would  otherwise  soon  undergo. 

TAN'NING,  the  art  or  process  of  pre- 
paring leather  from  the  raw  hides  of  ani- 
mals, by  means  of  tan.  After  being  cleared 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  the 
help  of  Ume,  scraping,  and  other  means, 
they  are  macerated  in  an  astringent  lic^uor, 
formed  from  the  bark  of  the  oak.  This  is 
usually  done  by  putting  into  the  tan-pit 
layers  of  ground  oak-bark  and  skins  alter- 
nately, with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  This  process  is  long  and  labori- 
ous; but,  bv  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published,  it  would  appear  that  a 
discovery  l»as  been  made  which  wonder- 
fully facilitates  the  operations.  Bv  means  of 
a  tanning  machine,  or  pair  of  norizontal 
rollers  fixed  over  a  tan-pit,  between  which 
is  introduced  a  bolt  or  band  of  hides  attach- 
ed by  ligatures  to  each  other,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  by  which  the 
rollers  are  constantly  fed  or  supplied,  the 
hides  are  lifted  out  of  the  pit  on  one  side  of 
the  machine ;  and  as  they  pass  between  the 
rollers  the  exhausted  oose  or  tanning  liqnor 
is  pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  are  depo- 
sited in  folds  in  the  pit,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  machine,  where  they  absorb  another 
supply  of  fresh  ooze.  The  first  hide  having 
been  inserted  between  the  rollers,  the  others 
follow  in  succession,  and  upon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  band  the  motion  of  the 
roller  is  reversed,  and  the  belt  is  returned 
through  the  machine  to  receive  another 
pressing.  This  alternate  motion  is  con- 
stantly repeated,  the  pit  being  replenished 
from  time  to  time  with  fresh  solutions  of 
tan,  tin  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
effects  said  to  be  produced  by  this  simple 
plan,  are— the  shortening  the  time  of  tan- 
ning to  one-fourth  of  that  generally  re- 
Jnired ;  and  the  production  of  a  consider- 
ble  increase  of  weight.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  tanning  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  improvements  in  the  arts 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  independ- 
ent of  the  mere  mechanical  operations. 

TAN'SY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Titnacefum,  with  smidl  yellow  flowers,  like 
buttons,  disposed  in  a  large  upright  co- 
rymb. The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odour,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
taste.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

TAN'TALITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  ore  of 
tantalum,  otherwise  called  eolumbium,  a 
newly-discovered  metaL  It  is  imbedded 
in  sinall  angular  pieces,  and  is  of  an  iron 
black  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  blue. 

TAP'ESTRY,  a  curious  production  of  the 
loom,  wherein  the  tinest  pictures  may  be 
represented.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  woven 
hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  historicafsub- 
jects,  Ac.    This  species  of  curUun  covering 
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tioBS  from  a  Terr  remote  era;  bat  it  U  *ap> 
poMd  that  the  Bn^h  and  FIcmisli.  who 
were  the  firet  that,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  excdled  in  thia  art,  learned  it  of 
the  Saraeena  daring  the  cnuadea.  Daring 
the  I5th  and  lath  eentariei,  the  art  wa« 
praetiaed  with  great  akiU  at  Arrat,  in  Flao- 
icra;  and  tapestxiea  were  executed  there 
after  the  moiterlj  deaigns  «f  Raphad  in 
hia  cartoons.  It  was  also  carried  on  in 
England,  and  maeh  patronized;  but  has 
lone  since  given  place  to  paper  and  other 
kinds  of  decorations.  Colbert,  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  established 


G»b€lin'$  celetaited  manufactory  of  tapes- 
try, in  the  neigbboarhood  of  Paris.   [See 

GOBBLIIIS.] 

TAP  I  OX  A.     [See  Maiiioc  and  Cas- 

SATA.] 

TA'PIB,  in  loology,  a  genus  of  animals 
of  the  class  JfouMMfto,  order  Belhut,  that 
inhabits  America.  The  U^iir  is  a  na^e  of 
South  America,  is  about  6  feet  long,  and 
3%  high,  resembling  a  hog  in  tfoape,  with 
a  short  movable  proboscis.  It  shuns  the 
habitationa  of  man,  and  leads  a  solitary 
life  in  the  interior  of  forests.  In  the  wild 
state  it  lives  on  frniu  and  the  young 
branches  of  trees,  but  when  domesticated, 
eata  every  kind  of  food.  Though  possessed 
of  great  strength,  it  uses  it  only  lor  de- 
fence;  and  its  disposition  is  mild  and 
timid.  There  is  also  the  Indian  tapir, 
which  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

TAB,  a  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  <ud  pines  and  fir  trees.  Some 
of  the  unotuoos  species  of  bitumen  are 
also  called  mintml  tar. 

TAEAN'TULA,  in  entomology,  the 
barest  of  all  Europeiai  spiders,  the  bite  of 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  veno- 
mous, and  only  to  be  cured  by  the  aid  of 
music. 

TABE,  In  commerce,  an  ollovranoe  for 
the  outside  package  that  contains  such 
goods  OS  cannot  be  unpacked  vritbout  de> 
triment ;  or  for  paper,  bonds,  cord,  &c. 
When  the  tare  is  deducted,  the  remainder 
is  called  the  ntt  or  ntat  weight. 

TAR'GUM,  in  sacred  literature,  a  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  certain  glosses  and 
paraphrasea  of  the  Scriptures,  written  in 
the  Chaldaie  language;  a  work  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  long  captivity  of  that 
people. 

TABIFF,  or  TAB'IP,  in  commerce,  a  list 
or  table  of  custom-house  and  excise  duties 
imposed  on  good^  with  their  reqpeetiTe 

TABPB'IAN,  in  Boman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  steep  rock  in  Borne ; 
wlMmc^  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
those  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  precipi- 
tated. It  was  named  after  Tarpdo,  the 
daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the 
atadd  <rf  Bome,  who -*  " '•— 


s,  who  promised  to  open  the 

itv  to  the  Sabines,  provided 

,  gave  her  tneir  gold  bracelets,  or,  as 

she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on  their 

left  hands.    The  Sabines  consented,  and. 


gates  of  the  city 


as  they  entered  the  gate^  tiuewnot  oidy 
their  bracdets,  but  their  shields,  upim  Tu- 
peia,  who  was  crushed  under  the  weigkL 
She  was  buried  in  the  capitoL 

TAB'BASS,  or  TBBILAS,  inminerakigy, 
a  Tolcanio  earth,  xeaembling  puEsohaa, 
used  OS  a  cement.  Tlie  Dutch  tsms  is 
made  of  a  soft  rock  stmie  found  near  Cdkn, 
on  the  lower  part  of  die  Blune.  It  is  bunt 
like  lime,  ana  reC  ' 
ground. 

TAB'BUS,  in  anatomy,  the  space  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metataisns, 
the  front  of  whidi  is  colled  the  instep.— 
Tarmu  is  also  tued  by  some  for  tiie  caiti> 
lages  which  terminate  the  jM^peir«,  or  cye> 
lids,  and  from  whkh  die  eiita  or  hairs  arise. 

TABTAB*  in  chemiatnr,  an  add  conerete 
substanoc  formed  on  the  aides  of  wine 
casks.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  product 
of  the  fermentative  pirooeaa,  but  exists  be- 
fore this  in  the  juiee  of  thit  gnne^  and  is 
merely  separated.  It  is  miritted  by  bdling 
it  in  water,  with  the  additioa  of  a  smaH 
quantity  of  fine  da^  which  attmcta  the 
colouring  matter.  Bj  evaporation,  it  is 
obtained  erystolised,  formiiig  "  "' 

tartar,  crystals,  or  eream  oft 


ftartar  of  the 


shops,  it  is  a  oomponnd  at  tartaric  acid 
andTpotttsh,  having  the  add  in  exeeas.  la 
its  crude  state,  it  as  mnck  naed  as  ains  in 
the  assaying  of  ores. 

TABTABIC  ACID,  on  acid  praeuied  by 
the  solntJoo,  filtration,  and  crystaKiatkm  ef 
the  tartar.  Tartane  meid  eombinca  with 
the   alkalies  and   earths,     ~ 


uniting  with  those  bases,  witk  wl 
forms  solnble  eomnonnd&r-— TVt  fortartsi^ 
to  impregnate  wita,  or  refino  by  maans  «C 
the  salt  of  tartar.r-— Craaa^  oT  tmrtmr,  a 
powder  compounded  of  tartaiie  add  and 


ed  by  the 
with  difeent 


TABTBATES,sdtt 
bination  of  tartaric  add 
bases;  aa  tartrata  of  potaoh,  tmrtrmit  of 

TASTE*  in  physidogy,  one  of  tlie  five 
acnses;  a  peenhar  sensatioB  excited  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  taate.  "nie  tastes 
of  bodies  depend  on  a  certain  dctenniaale 
mosnitude  of  their  partidM,  adapted  «a 
exdte  different  sensatmas  by  aieaaa  of  the 
j^ .,._  ^  .u -    ' ,  is 

all  dM 

jui  er 

tb  aaw 


TATTOC.  the 


r^e^of 


theereniiiKdiuf^ 
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ghrimg  aotiee  to  MMien  to  repair  to  their 
quarters  in  garriaon,  or  to  their  tcnta  in 
cmmp. 

TAUBIIXIA,  amosf  the  Romaiis,  were 
certain  jraines  in  honour  of  the  infernal 
Boda.  Tnej  are  sometimes  called  tmmrii 
Judi. 

TAU'BUS,  in  aatronomT,  the  BnU;  a 

Slendid  constellation  in  the  second  sin 
die  lodiae,  oontaiaing  the  Pleiades,  Al- 
debaran,  ftc  This  constellation,  accordiBg 
to  the  Britiah  catalogue,  contains  141  stars. 
TAXB8,  the  asaesaments  imposed  by  law 
for  the  pid>lic  scrdee,  either  direet,  as  on 


[oxories  and  raw  materials.  Taxes  imposed 

on  coods  at  the  time  of  their  importation, 

are  denoaunated  ewtoau^  dmiiea,  m  impotU. 

TAX'IDBBMT,  the  art  of  preparing  and 


TAXlC  m  aaigery,  an  operatioB  by 
which  thoae  parts  which  have  Quitted  their 
natoral  sitaation,  are  replaced  oy  the  hand 
withoot  the  aasiatanee  of  instcnmcnts^  aa 
in  redndng  hernia,  Ae. 

TEA,  the  leaf  of  a  Chmese  tree,  from 
which  an  agreeable  and  usefol  bererage  of 
the  same  name  is  made.  The  tea  plant  is  a 
natiTC  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tbn^nin.  It 
flonriahea  moat  in  Talleya,  the  slopmg  sides 
of  monntaina,  and  the  hanks  of  rirers  ez« 
posed  to  the  sonthem  rays  of  the  son.  There 
are  two  iwietics  of  the  tea  plan  t,  f Am  mrJiTu, 
with  broad  leaves,  and  tkea  bokea.  The 
names  atven  in  eommereeb  to  the  difFbrent 
sorU  of  tea,  are  unknown  to  the  Chineae, 
the  imperial  excepted,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  merehanta  of 
Canton }  bat  the  names  by  which  they  are 
imported  into  Europe  are  wdl  known.  The 
hiack  teas  are^  bohea,  oongo,  campq,  8on« 
ehong,  pouehong,  and  pwoe ;  the  green 
teaa  are  twankay,  hTSon  skin,  yoang  hyson, 
hyson,  imperial,  and  gunpowder.— Tea,  mo- 
datatdy  and  property  taken,  acts  as  a 
gentle  astrinaent  and  eonoborative  t  it 
strengthens  toe  stomadi  and  bowds,  aa« 
sists  digestion,  and  acta  also  as  a  diuretie 
and  diaphoretic ;  but  in  most  constitutions, 
if  taken  to  excess,  it  produces  considerable 
excitement  and  wakefulness.  Tlietea  plant 
is  the  growth  of  a  particular  renon,  sitn- 
ated  between  the  80th  and  SSrd  degteea  of 
north  latitude.  The  treea  are  planted  four 
or  five  feet  aannder;  they  hare  a  very 
stunted  appearance;  and  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  is  convenient  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  pick  the  leaves. 

When  thia  is  done,  the  leave 'uto 

wide ahaUow baskets,  placed  lin 

the  air,  or  wind,  or  mild  at  am 

momlDg  till  neon ;  then  on  a  ron 

pan  over  a  efaaieoal  stove,  i  Ive 

ounoea  of  kavea  are  throw ne^ 

stined  qniekly  with  a  hand>broom,  and 
then  brushed  off  again  into  the  baskets.  In 
wliich  they  are  equally  and  caiefolly  rubbed 
between  men's  hands  to  roll  them;  after 
which  they  are  again  dried  over  a  slower 
ire.  The  tea  is  then  laid  upon  a  table  to  be 
drawn  or  picked  ovev«— -To  make  8in|do,  or 
hyson,  tiie  first  two  gatherings  are  eiMMen, 


and  aa  aoon  aa  picked  from  the  tseea  are 
pat  into  the  pan ;  -next  n^ed  and  spread 
thin,  to  separate  the  leaves,  which  adhere 
to  each  other;  again  well  dried,  spread, 
sifted,  picked,  and  roasted  two  or  three 
times  more  before  it  is  in  a  marketable 
atate.  In  no  oountrv  of  Burope  is  tea  im- 
WMrted  in  such  perrection  as  in  Bnsaia. 
Conveyed  by  land  through  the  medium  of 
the  large  fidrs  at  Ladak  and  Nijin  Novgorod, 
it  retams  the  virtue  of  which  a  sea-voyage 
"to  deprive  it;  while  its  flavour  Is 


much  enhanced  hj  the  leaves  of  the  0Ua 
frmgrmut  with  wmoh  the  Chinese  pack  it 
fo»  a  land  journey.  It  is  also  said,  tnat  the 
tea  grown  in  the  districta  from  which  the 
Bassiana  alone  are  allowed  to  draw  their 
teas,  is  of  a  finer  flavour  owing  to  the  su^ 
perior  fitness  of  the  smL 

TEAK'-TBEB  ftectona  grandit),  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known;  it  may  be  re- 
garded aa  the  oak  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetrable  by 


It  is  strong.  H^ht,  and 
"  ages;  and  la 
mgampi 
uada  m  1 
ava,  Cevlon,  Malabar,  covomandel,  ftc, 
but  espieolally  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and 


easily  wronaht  at  all    „     , 
used  in  building  ships  as  well  as 
lliis  tree  abounds  in  the  exiensivi 
of  Java,  Cevlon,  Malabar,  Covomandd,  Ac 


Pi^n,  from  which  countries  Calcutta  and 
Madras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship 
timber. 

TBABS,  the  Ifanpid  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  adjoining  the  eye,  and  increased  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially 
by  grief.  This  fluid  is  also  called  forth  by 
any  injury  done  to  the  eye.  Tears  serve  to 
moisten  the  eoraea  and  preserve  its  trans- 
paieney,  aa  wdl  as  to  remove  any  dust  er 
other  substance  that  enters  the  eye.  The 
organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  external  canthus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emiu  aix  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surfaee  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  pour  forth  the  tears.^^1Var«, 
in  diemistry,  any  fluid  folUng  in  drops, 
msorresins       '■      '    "^    ' *" 


gums  or  resins  exuding  in  the  form  of  tears. 

TE'BBTH,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jew- 

ish  ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the 

civiL     It  anawars  to  our  month  of  De- 


TBCHNOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  the  arU; 
or  an  enlanatioa  <ii  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
A  teekmuml  word  is  a  word  that  bdongs 
properiy  or  exclusively  to  the  arts;  and 
when  speaking  of  the  terms  of  art,  we  say 
tedaueal  terms,  tetAiuee/  language,  ftc 

TB  DEIJM,  the  title  of  a  cdebrated  hymn 
naed  in  the  Christian  chnreh,  and  so  called 
because  it  becins  with  the  words,  T«  Dtum 
tamdammts  We  praise  thee,  O  God.  It  is 
sung  in  the  Boman  Catholic  churches  with 
great  pomp  Bad  ao.winity,  on  occasions  of 
joyful  thanksgiving. 

TEETH,  in  anatomy,  small  bones  fixed 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  earfy  infkncy,  when  the  softest  aliment 
ia  required,  tiie  gums  alone  are  sufiident; 
but  as  we  advance  in  years,  teeth  are  f- 
quired  to  masticate  the  food  which  then 
becomes  necessary  for  our  sabaiBtenea 
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Ther  are  the  hardeet  and  whiteH  af  oar 
bone*,  and.  at  Ml  maturity,  we  otuaUy  fisd 
thirty -two  in  both  iawi,  nz.  etxteaB  in  each ; 
•ometimes.  indeed,  there  are  two  BM)fe,but 
oftener  two  leM.    B»erf  tooth  ia  eoBjpoMd 
of  iu  eort»m  or  mtamel,  and  iu  interaal  bonr 
MibBtance.    The  enaaael  it  a  very  hard  and 
compact  adbttance^  of  a  white  eolowr,  and 
pecuUur  to  the  teeth.    When  broken  it  aj^ 
pears  fibrous  or  striated;  andaU  t)ie  stn» 
are  directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  «tf  the  tooth.  "Du  bony  part  resem- 
bles other  bones  in  iu  stmcture,  but  is 
much  harder  than  the  most  oompact  part 
of  bones  in  generaL    Each  tooth  has  an 
inner  cavity,  which,  bennning  by  a  small 
opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes 
larger,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth.    This  cavity  is  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  pass  the  small 
hole  in  the  root.    In  i«ed  people  tUs  hole 
sometimes  doses,  and  the  tooth  then  b^ 
comes  insensible.    The  teeth  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  vii.  ifuaMort$,  eoniai,  and 
molarf  or  grinders.    The  iiuimrm  are  the 
four  teeth  in  the  fora-part  of  each  jaw; 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  use  m 
dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  wedge.  The  eojiiiw  are  the  lowest 
of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  ajme  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusk,  and  are 
intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances  ra- 
ther than  for  tne  purposes  of  mastication. 
The  moUm,  or  grinders,  of  which  there 
are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because 
from  their  sise  and  figure  they  are  calcu- 
lated for  grinding  the  food.       The  last 
grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and,  from  its  coming  through  ^e 
gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  iena 
tapietUi^e.—  y^e  have  seen  it  stated  by  a 
respectable  authority,   that  the  ordinary 
decay  ^  the  teeth  commences  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  immediately  beneath 
the  enamel,  in  the  fine  ramifications  of  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  tubes,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  the  main  tubes, 
and,  consequently,  by  the  most  direct  route 
to  the  cavity  of  the  pulp.     The  decayed 
substance^  in  some  instances,  retains  the 
characterlBtic  tubular  structure,  which  is 
also   observable   in  the  animal   basis   of 
healthy  teeth  after  the  artificial  removal  of 
the  earthy  salts.    The  soft  condition  of  the 
decayed  portion  of  a  tooth  is  well-known  to 
all  dentists ;  it  depends  upon  the  removal 
of  the  earthy  salts  firom  the  containing 
tubes  and  cells,  in  which  |)rocess  the  decay 
of  teeth  essentially  consists.     The  main 
object  of  the  dentist  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
to  detect  those  appearances  in  the  enamel 
which  indicate  the  commencement  of  de- 
cay ;  to  break  away  the  enamel,  whose  na- 
tural adhesion  to  the  ivory  wUl  be  found 
more  m  less  dissolved  at  the  decayed  part ; 
to  remove  the  softened  portion  of  the  ivory, 
and  fin  up  the  cavity  with  goM  or  other 
substance.  Experience  proves,  what  theory 
cannot  account  for,— vis.  that  the  progress 
of  the  deci»  is  sometimes  thus  permanently 
averted.     The  calcareous  s^Cs  are,  in  sucli 


easw,  as  it  were,  poured  out  fiPOBB  the  ex««- 
mitiea  of  the  tubes  divided  in  the  •MtBtiMi, 
and  a  thin  dense  laynr  intervenea  oetwccn 
the  exposed  anrfikoe  of  the  hrory  and  the 

■^^TOTALLERS.  The  reader  ia  le. 
ferred  to  the  word  "  Abstxn  ehts"  for  some 
paaoi^  rvmaiksoB  thoae  who  have  admited 
thia  singalarly  ridkolmu  appeUatson.  Mnch 
as  these  soeieties  were  talked  of  ait  ^t 
we  wrote  those  Imea,  and  ntueh  aa  we  n 
ready  pleased  to  sea  that  anf  friedge  had 
force  snffideat  to  leiium  a  drsmkard,  we 
did  not  dream  o£  the  Baiaaelcs  abaot  to  be  i 
vrrought  in  Ireland  by  a  eeoond  8U  Fatoek; 
still  lees  did  we  imagina  that  ao  absoid  a  | 
nam*  would  not,  long  era  this,  have  given 
place  to  one  a  little  aaore  ratieaaL  Wecea- 
sequently  had  Uien  no  inteatkMi  of  m!bn>- 
dudng  it  atphobeUemUf,  aa  a  word  aanetioB- 
edl^CHstom.  But  it  appears  that  the  words 
tee-totmUmrt  and  t^e^UtmUimm  have  taken 
root,  and  we  feel  oompdled  by  the  "  pvaa- 
sure  from  withoat"  to  admit  them  into 
our  vocabulary.  {See  Tm.utmmA.uc%  80- 
ciBTtaa. 

TEGUMENTS  (commob).  In  anatomy, 
the  general  name  given  by  uaattoaoista  te 
the  catide,  rate  mBeeswn*  sldxw  aad  adi- 
poae  membrane,  which  oofver  erery  part  ef 
the  body  excei^  the  naila. 

TEL'EGRAPH.  a  machine  fior  eon 
nieating  inteUigenee  to  a  gveatidiatanoa  by 
various  s^:nals  or  movegtaenta  pravieasly 
agreed<m.  The  telegraph,  in  modem  tinses, 
was  fast  used  by  the  French  in  the  spring  ef 
1794 :  it  was  invented  by  M.  dftaMa^  wha 
caused  it  to  be  used  in  the  Mlovuff  aa»> 
ner.  At  the  first  station,  whidi  .waa  on  the 
roof  oi  the  JLouvr^  he  received  na  initing 
from  the  Conunittee  i)i  PuUic  SaietT.  the 
vrords  to  be  waA  to  Lisle^  near  which  the 
French  anny  at  that  time  waa.  An«mr^(ht 
po«t  was  erected  on  the  Lonvte.  at  the  top 
of  this  were  two  transverse  anna,  tuaniM 
in  all  directions,  with  much  rapidity.  The 
different  positions  of  these  anna  atood  as 
signs  for  the  letters  of  Uie  alphabet ;  and 
these  he  reduced  in  nomber  aa  eauch  aa 
possiUe.  Havhag  reeehre^Ube  aanteBee  w 
be  coBveyedk  be  gave  a  ngnal  to  the  aeaond 
sution  to  prepare.  At  each  ataticm  than 
was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  teleacepes 
were  fixed,  and  the  person  «m  the  watdk 


Gve  the  signal  of  preparation  wbicb  I 
d  received,  and  this  communieated  as 
cessively  throu^  all  the  line,  whioh  bion^ 
them  into  a  sute  of  readiness.  Tha 


at  the  second  station  received  letter  by 
letter  the  fentenee  from  the  Louvre,  wbieb 
he  repeated  with  his  own  machiae  t  and 
this  was  again  repeated  from  the  aext  with 
dmost  mconceivable  rapidity  to  the  find 

station  at  Lisle. ^Tdegrapbs  of  vartoaa 

constructions  have  since  bren  ««cted  in 
tliis  country.  Lord  George  Murray's  tele- 
graph was  adopted  by  the  admiralty  in 
ITSfi,  and  eontmued  in  use  for  twenty  yenve ; 
and  thia  was  sueceedrd  byColnnel  Pauley^ 
which  was  suraamed  the  univev««|  trt*^ 
graph,  from  the  nnivrrsality  of  ita  ••«>. 
Bat  a  more  sinicular  kind    of  te  efrraph 
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sly,  the  EUe- 
trie  Tdt^raphf  the  invention  of  Profettor 
WhMtatoM^  which  of  all  the  appticntioni 
of  eleetrie  acency  to  the  usee  of  life  is 
trantcendentljr  the  most  admirable  in  its 
effects,  and  the  most  important  in  itsoonse 


The  grand  basis  of  eleetrie  tdegrmphs  Is  the 
fiiet  discovered  b  j  Oersted,  that  when  a  mag- 
netic needle  is  subjected  to  a  current  of  elec- 
tricitf,  the  needle  deviates  towards  a  right 
angle  to  the  position  in  which  it  st..od  ongi 
nalij.     The  electric  telegraph,  whHt«ver 
form  it  may  assame,  derives  its  efliciency 
from   the   three   following  conditions:  — 
I.  A  power  to  develop  the  electric  fluid 
continuously  and  in  the  neeessary  quan- 
tity.   1.  A  power  to  convey  it  any  required 
distance  without  being  iinuriously  dissi- 
pated.   3.  A  power  to  cavse  it,  after  arriving 
at  such  distant  point,  to  make  written  or 
primed  characters,  or  some  sensible  signs 
serving  the  purpose  of  such  characters 
The  apparatus    from  which    the  moring 
jMiwer  by  which  these  effects  are  produced 
IS  derived,  ia  the  voltaic  pile  or  galvanic 
bHtiery,  which  is  to  the  electric  telegraph 
what  a  boiler  is  to  a  steam-engine.    It  is 
the  generator  of  the  fluid  by  which  the 
action  of  the  machine  is  produced  and 
maiutained.    When  a  message  is  to  be  sent 
to  any  distant  station,  as.  for  instance,  fVom 
London  to  Dover,  there  must  be  a  means  by 
which  what  is  called  the  electric  current 
may  return  from  Dover  to  London,  and  this 
was  formerly  effected  by  a  separate  wire,  so 
that  each  single  telegraph  required  two 
wires,  one  down  the  line  to  Dover,  and  one 
up  the  line  to  London ;  and  a  double-needled 
instrument  could  only  be  worked  by  four 
wires,  by  which  much  expense  and  occa- 
sional inconvenience  was  incurred.     But 
about  the  year  1837  it  was  discovered  that 
the  circuit  might  be  eompleted,  or  at  least 
that  the  return  wire  miglit  be  superseded 
by  what  has  been  called  the  earth  circuit, 
so  that,  instesd  of  using  two  lengths  of  wire, 
one  only  is  employed  for  each  needle,  and 
the  terminal  or  return  wire  of  the  Dover  in- 
strument is  connected  with  the  gas  and 
water  mains  of  Loudon ;  and  strange  to  sav. 
it  is  found  that  this  transit  bv  the  earth  is 
more  perfect,  that  is,  presents  less  resistance 
to  (he  passage  of  the  electricity,  than  if  a 
return  wire  had  been  used.    But  that  which 
is  unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary 
and  the  most  valuable  department  of  elec- 
tro-telegraphic agency  is  tne  •vtsMirJiie  $if»- 
tern.    All  other  media  of  communication 
sink  into  insignificanee  when  compaied  with 
this,  for  now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  electric  current  can  be  directed  in 
an  unerring  line  nnder  or  through  water,  we 
shall  sM  all  the  ends  of  the  sea  and  earth 
brought  tf^ther  by  this  marvelloos  agent. 
Although  It  may  require  an  hoar  or  two, 
three  hours,  to  trsnsmit  a  telegraphic 
saage  to  a  distant  city,  yet  it  is  the  me- 
cbanicid  a4)ustmeiit  by  the  seBd«T  and  the 
receiver  which  really  absorbs  this  time; 
the  actoal  transit  is  practically  instaau- 
neoos.  and  so  it  would  be  from  here  to  the 


antipodes,  so  far  as  the  eturent  itself  is 
concerned. 

TEL'ESCOPEk  an  optical  instmment  em- 
ployed  in  viewing  distant  objects,  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.    It  assists  the  eve  chiefly 


in  two  wajrs;  tirst,  by  enlarging  the  visual 

angle  under  which  a  distant  ohtfr" 

and  thus  mi 


condly,  by  coUecting  and  conveying  to  t 
eye  a  larger  beam  of  light  than  would  enl 
the  naked  organ,  and  thns  rendering  objec 


under  which  a  distant  object  is  seen, 
iying  that  object ;  and  se- 

'  '  ' the 

enter 
„     -  „     jects 

distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Telescopes  are 
either  r^ftueting  or  r^/hetina  ;  the  former 
consist  of  different  lenses  through  which 
the  objects  are  seen  bv  rays  refracted  by 
them  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  consist  of 
specula  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected 
and  oassed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  turned  to- 
warus  the  object  is  called  the  of^eet-gUut; 
and  that  to  which  the  eye  is  applied*  the 
ejM    "  ..--...  of  I 

mc  OM 

ar«  of 


by 


of  more  eflicacious  tubes,  formed  of  some 
convenient  material.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  manuscript  was  adorned  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Ptolemy  in  the  act  of  observing  the 
stars  through  a  tube  of  four  joints  or  draws  t 
but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  I8th 
centurv  (1549).  so  far  as  any  records  evince, 
that  the  use  of  glasses  in  this  instrument 
was  discovered.  In  fact,  no  advances  vrere 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  be- 
fore the  time  of  Galileo,  who,  while  at  Te-  { 
nice,  accidentallv  heard  that  a  sort  of  optic 

S*  iss  was  made  m  Holland,  which  brought  | 
tant  objects  nearer ;  and  consideffing  how  ; 
this  thing  might  be,  he  set  to  work  and 
ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  a  form,  as 
well  at  he  conld,  and  fitted  them  to  the  two 
ends  of  an  organ  pipe,  with  which  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  delighted  and  aston- 
ished all  beholders.  After  exhibiting  the 
wonders  of  this  invention  to  the  Venetians 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  he  was 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give 
bim  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor.— 
Great  have  been  the  improvements  which 
since  that  time  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  telescopes.  Herschel's 
gigantic  telescope,  erected  at  Slough,  near 
\^ndaor,  was  completed  August  28,  1789| 
and  on  the  same  day  the  sixth  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  discovered.  The  diameter  of 
the  polished  surface  of  the  speculum  was 
forty  eight  inches,  and  iu  focal  distance 
forty  feet.  It  weighed  SI  18  pounds,  and 
was  placed  in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Since  that 
period,  great  imprnvements  have  been  made 
—  telescopes.    The  largest  telescopes  in 
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the  world  are  tlie  front- view  teI««cope  in  I  ter' 
the  obsenretory  at  Greenwiek,  the  great    jui 
r^ecting  telescope  erected  by  Lord  Roeae  in    of 
the  grounds  of  his  residence  at  Birr  Castle^  '  th< 
in  Irelaod;  and  the  three  large  refracting  i  of 
tcieseopi^s  at  the  observstoriea  of Fulkowa,    of 
•rar  St.  Petersburg,  of  Ccmbtidge,  Masaa* 
ehuaeus,  near  Boston,  U.  S.,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge in  England.    The  reader  will  find  a 
fall  account  of  these  telescopea  in  Bramd^m 
Dictionary  (\f  Science,  &o. 

TULLU'KiUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
metal  of  a  whitish  colomr,  soft,  brittle,  anA    M< 
easily  reducible  to  powder.    It  melto  in  a     18 
heat  something  above  the  fusing  point  of    th 
lead.    There  are  four  kiada  of  ore  of  teUa- 
rinm,  which  are  dcBominated  na^re,  gnt- 
pkic.  fellow,  and  white.  T^e  first  is  of  a  tin- 
white  colour,  passing  into  lead>gray,  with  a 
mctalUe  Instre :  the  accond  ia  of  a  ateel-    du 
gray  colour,  generallT  splendent,  but  oeca>    po 
sionaliy  slightly  tarnished ;  this  kind  ia  of  a    sti 
silTcrwhite,  and  of  a  bright  metallic  loa-    for 
tre :  and  the  last  of  a  cokiar  between  iron-    . 
blaek  and  a  dark  lead-gray.  These  ores  are    wl 
found  maasiTC  or  crystalisitd.—— IVMarivsi, 
■.machine  fbr  the  illustration  of  the  motions 
and  uhenomena  of  the  earth. 

TEM'ACHIS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
fossils  of  the  elasa  of  py^nu^  aofter  than 
others,  and  of  a  bright  glittering  hue. 

TEMTERAMENT.  that  pecuUarity  of 
oiganiaation  which  in  some  meaaare  infla- 
enees  our  actions,  thouchta,  and  feelings,     th 
The  aneients  distinguished  foar  tempera-    ab 
menta— the  eholeric  or  bilious,  the  pKleg*    fir 
matic,  the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine- 
01U,  which  derived  their  names  firom  the 
supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
dpal  fluids  of  the  hnman  body.— — •TemjMra- 
mmt,  in  music,  the  accommodation  or  ad- 
^ostment  of  the  imperfect  soonds,  by  trans- 
ferring a  part  of  their  defects  to  the  more 
pofect  ones,  to  remedy  in  part  the  false 
intervals  of  instnunenu  of  fixed-soundsk  aa 
the  piano,  organ,  &e.  th 

TEM'PBEANCB  SOCIETIES.  So    b; 
mat  was  the  propensity  for  an  excessive    th 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirits  about  a 
century  ago^  that  a  report  at  that  time 
made  by  the  magistrates  to  a  committee  of 
parliament,    states  positively   that   th#re 
were  1S,000  gin-sellers  in  the  metropolis, 
exclusive  of  the  eitv  and  Southwa^k ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  says  there  were  7044 
houses  licensed  for  spirits,  and  800/  ale- 
houses ;  and  that  boards  were  put  un  in- 
scribed with  "Yon  may  here  get  dranic  fbr 
one  penny ;  dead  drunk  for  two  pence ;  and 
have  clean  straw  for  nothing."    In  short, 
it  appeared  that,  altogether,  there  were  not    ul 
less  than  WfiOO  bouses  and  shops  fur  drink-     th 
ing  within  the  biUs  of  mortality.     There 
are  at  the  present  time  not  a  fourth  of  the    fei 
number;  and,  vrith  a  pitpulation  at  least     tli 
double,    some  persons  imagine  that    the     Ai 
practice  of  drinicing  spirits  has  proportion-     fe 
ably  declined.    But  the  gin-shops  of  tliose     CI 
days  were  no  more  like  the  estaoUshments 
of  the  present  time,  in  their  extent,  than 
they  were  to  be  compared  to  them  in  ex- 
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n»l 


8|*  Scitntib  oOi  Xiuraig  SStconug ; 


l« 


as  fiitble  reporti,  Thetis,  the  mcther 

m  Achill«s,  hdd  him  by  that  put  whec  the 
Apped  him  in  the  river  Btjrx  to  make  him 
invunerable. 

TBN'DONS,  in  anatomy,  while  elastie 
flbrea.  wliich  connect  the  miuciea  with  the 
bones. 

TEN'Vr.  any  opinion,  principle,  or  doe* 
■triae  wUtfh  aperson  bcHeves  and  maintains ; 
as  (he  teneU  ofChristiamt^ ;  the  leneu  of 
PUto.&c 

TBN'NANTITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sabspe- 
de«  of  gray  copper ;  a  mineral  of  a  lead  oo* 
lour,  or  iron  biack,  massive  or  crystalized* 
found  in  ComwalL 

TBN7IB,  in  heraldnr,  a  colour  consisting 
of  red  and  yellow  in  the  coats  of  gentry, 
which  is  represented  in  engraviBghj  diago- 
nal lines  from  the  dexter  to  thie  sinister 
side  of  the  shield,  traversed  by  perpendicu- 
lar lines.  . 

TEN1NI8,  a  kind  of  play  or  game  in  whicH 
a  ball  is  kept  in  motion  between  opposite 
parties  who  strike  it  with  rackets. 

TEN'ON,  in  carpentry,  the  end  of  a  jnece 
of  timber,  which  is  fitted  to  a  mortise  for 
insertion,  fte.  The  form  of  a  tenon  is  va- 
rious as  uuare.  dove-tailed.  &c 

TBirO^  in  music,' the  more  delicate  of 
the  two  voices  which  belong  to  the  mature 

Se  of  male  singers,  it  being  the  second  of 
B  four  parts  reekoninr  fh>m  the  bass ;  and 
originally  the  air,  to  which  the  other  parts 
were  auxiliary.  Wluit  is  called  eomnter-te- 
nor,  (between  the  treble  and  the  tenor)  is 
in  reality  only  a  higher  tenor. 

TENSE,  in  grammar,  an  inflection  of 
verbs  by  which  they  are  made  to  signify  or 
distinguish  the  time  of  »•»•«»■  n»  «««nts ; 
as  the  pretent  Utut,  dem  iiat 

now  is;  the  preterite  or  J  hat 

was ;  and  the  future,  the  be. 

Some  tenses  likewise  den  Uie 

action,  as  to  its  oompleti  ise, 

in  a  certun  degree  or  tin  feet 

tenet,  which  denotes  an  uuuuuucu  w^uon 
at  a  certain  time ;  the  perfect,  a  finished 
action  at  any  time ;  and  the  plupet/eet,  a 
finished  action  before  a  certain  time. 

TBNrSION,  the  sUte  of  being  stretched 
or  strained.  Thus,  animals  sustain  and 
move  themselves  by  the  tension  of  their 
muscles  and  nerves ;  and  a  chord  or  musical 
string  gives  an  acuter  or  deeper  souuf' 
it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  teni 
that  is,  more  or  less  stretched. 

TEN'SOB,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for  a 


the  bodies  of  various  animals  of  theliAuna 
class  Feraiet,  and  of  Cuvier's  MoUuoem,  dth 
tinia,  Meduem,  Polgpi,  Ac.  either  an  orgas 
of  feeling,  prehension,  or  motion,  sometiiBcs 
round  the  mouth,  sometimes  on  otberpaits 
of  the  body. 

TENTEB-GIIOUND.  a  plaee  when  c&olh 
b  stretdied  and  bleached. 

TENTHEBDO,  in  entomology,  a  genua 
of  insects  of  the  order  fljpramwgttera.  Inaetta 
of  tbis  tribe  are  called  m  English  the  saw- 
fly,  because  the  female  uses  mt  sting  like  a 
saw  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  Wk  of  tiees* 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  ena. 

TBN'UEE,  in  law,  the  manner  ofholding 
lands,  &c  of  a  superior.   [Bee  FBu»ai>  ftxa- 

TBM,  FXB,  &C.] 

TEBCE-MAJOB,  in  play,  b  sequeace  of 
the  three  best  cards. 

TE&EBINTHINE.  in  chemistry,  eon- 
sbtiiif  of  turpentine  or  partaking  of  V^ 
qualities. 

TERE'DO,  a  genus  of  the  daaa  FerMS. 
A  worm  that  boies  and  penetrntea  iba  b«t. 

torn  nf  •Kinm. 


scape,  nower,  or  spue. 

TEAMINA'LIA,in«B(  . 

by  the  Somana  on  the  S2nd  and  ttrA.  of 
Februarr,  in  honour  of  Temiwu,  tha  f«A 
of  bo«ndariaa  or  laad'inBricaL  Cakaa  mmA 
flmit  were  origiaaUy  oAred,  b«t  Bftws<U 
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BBJBiBh  fbrmed  ^Mui  of  (he  ueriltce.^-^ 
ItamrfimliB,  in  botany,  B  senBa  of  plants 
dsM  sa  P*^MM IB,  order  1  Monaeia. 

TBRIf  INI,  in  arohitectare,  flgurea  nied 
bf  the  Roman*  tot  the  rapport  of  entabla- 
tnree,  in  the  place  of  oolunuu:  the  upper 
itedc *      •       •  •  - 


of  the  heaA.  and  breaat  of  a 
body,  and  the  lower  of  the  inverted 
lofaeone.    They  were  to  called  be- 

they  were  principally  naed  as  bono- 

dary  marks,  and  represented  their  jrod  Ter- 
minus, whose  altar  was  on  the  TSrpeian 
tocfc,  where  he  was  represented  with  a  hu- 
man head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  osored*  wherever  he  might 

'/eRMINOL'OGT,  that  branch  of  a  sd- 
CBoe  or  art  vHiidi  ei^aios  the  meanin|(  of 
iu  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences  it  is 
of  partienlar  importance  j  in  botany,  for  in- 
atmiceu  where  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  de- 
scribed vrithout  an  agreement  on  certain 


TBUaNTHUl^  fai  surgery,  a  large  pain- 
ful tumour  on  the  skin. 

TSRTI ATB,  in  botany,  an  Cj^thet  for  a 
leaf  tiiat  has  three  leafleu  on  a  petiole  as 
fai  trefofl,  sifBwberry,  bramble  Ae.  There 
an  leaves  also  kiUmmt*  and  MtemmU,  hav- 
ing three  temate  or  three  bitemate  leaflets. 
»— 1Wbs(»  Io^  in  soologv,  a  species  of 
hat  of  a  large  kind,  found  u  Ttemate  and 
other  Bast-Indian  nles. 

TBB'BACB,  a  platform  or  bank  of  etfth 
raised  and  breasted,  partioularly  in  fortifi- 
cations. Alsok  a  nosed  walk  in  a  garden, 
having  sloping  sides  laid  with  turf. 

TBR'BA  COTTA,  in  the  arts,  the  name 
ipven  to  a  verv  larse  class  of  remains  of  an*, 
tiquity  modeUed  In  day.  many  admirable 
necimensof  wMeh  have  been  discovered  in 
"niacaBy  and  Rome.  They  consist  of  lamps 
and  vends  of  various  kind^  besides  entire 
figures  and  reliefs,  some  of  which  display 
the  talents  of  the  sculptor  or  modeller  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  lirra  eottm  is  literally 
"baked day;"  and  the  various  articles  so 
named,  of  modem  manufoeture  (some  of 
whidi  are  eatremdy  tastefol^,  are  modelled 
or  oast  in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's 
day  BBdafine-graiaedcoloimesssand,  from 
i^egat^  with  pulverised  potsher4s,  slowly 
Med  in  the  air,  aad  afterwards  baked  in  a 
kiln. 

TBR'BA  DI  SIE'NA,  a  brown  forru^ous 
ochre*  employed  in  painting. 

TER'RA  FIR'HJL  the  main  land:  the 
name  partioularly  given  to  a  country  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Atluitic 
to  the  PBdfie  ocean  to  the  extent  of  1300 
miles. 

TBR'RA  JAPONICA,  Japan  earth,  the 

ited  juice  of  a  species  of  seacia. 

^BR'RA  a  terra,  in  horsemanship,  a  series 

of  low  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  forwards, 

-  sideways,  aad  working  upon  two 

RA,  in  mIneralogT,  Earths ;  one  of 
I  into  which  miueral  substances 
mostly  divided. 
B  FIL'IUS,  a  scholar  at  the  uni- 

of  Oxford,  formerly  appointed  to 


treads. 

TBR' 

the 


TBR' 
vanity 


make  jesting  satirical  speeches.  Surdy 
there  must  have  been  a  irrcat  deal  more  m 
gravity  in  a  colle^  life  formerly  than  at 
present,  or  else  an  inordinate  love  of  mirth, 
to  render  such  an  appointment  necessary  t 
for  (with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken) 
though  the  children  of  lilnerva  abound  in 
that  classic  region,  there  never  appears  to 
be  any  scarcity  of  the  sons  of  Momus.  Nay. 
how  manv  grave  divines  are  there,  and 
noble  lords,  wiritnal  as  well  as  temporal, 
who,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  with  thdr  long-cnerished 
Oxonian  reminiscences,  and  delight  to 
dwell  on  choice  facetic  gleaned  in  those 
daustral  palaces  that  grace  the  banks  of 
Isis  I 

TERBB-YEBTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  green  earth  used  by  painters.  It  is  an 
indurated  clay,  found  in  the  earth  in  large 
flat  masses,  imbedded  in  strata  of  other 
spedes  of  earth.  It  is  of  a  fine  regular 
structure,  and  of  a  smooth  flossy  suruce. 

TERTIAN,  in  medidne,  an  ague  or  in- 
termitting ftver,  the  paroxysms  of  which 
return  every  other  day. 

TBRTIART  FOiaiATIONB,  In  geology, 
a  series  ttf  hmisontal  strata,  more  recent 
dian  thedialk  formktion,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  freauently  embracing 
vast  quantitiea  of  organic  reinaius  of  the 


largeK  animals.  It  oomprehends  the  altu- 
viai  formation,  which  embraces  those  de« 
posits  only  which  have  resulted  from  causes 
still  in  operation ;  and  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion, which  is  constituted  of  such  deposits 
as  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deluge.    [See  Oioloot.] 

TEB'SELATEO,  formed  in  little  squares 
or  mosaic  work,  as,  a  teuelated  pavement. 

In  botany,  spotted  or  checkered  like  a 

chess-board;  as,  a  tettelated  Jeaf. 

TES'SULAR,  a  tfrai  applied  to  a  system 
of  ciystallisation  in  which  tlie  form  is  de< 
termined  and  unalterable. 

TEST,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  iiigredicut  in  a 
composition.  Also,  in  luelallurgT,  a  cupel 
or  pot  for  separating  biise  metals  from  gold 
or  silver. 

TESTACEOUS,  pertaining  to  animals 
which  havea  stronx.  thick,  nnd  entire  shell, 
aa  oysters;  and  thus  distin^^uished  from 
enttattout,  which  pertains  tu  all  whose 
shells  are  more  thin  and  sofi,  and  consist 
of  several  pieces  jointed,  as  lob»ters,  &c. 

TESTATEA,  in  natuml  lustory,  an  or- 
der of  the  class  Fermes,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six  genera.  Tkie  auiiiiul  is  moUux- 
taut,  iha*  IS,  of  a  soft  nature,  and  >iniulfl 
stroeture,  rovered  with  a  calcareous  Imbi- 
tstion  or  shelL  The  shell  has  been  consi- 
derndas  analogous  to  the  bones  ofaninialii, 
although  Its  formation  and  growth  are  very 
different,  since  it  serves  as  ahase  or  sup- 
port to  the  muscles,  which  are  attached  to 
Its  mtemal  surface.  The  principal  use  of 
the  shdl  HI,  however,  to  serve  ai  a  covering 
or  defence  to  ^he  animal.  TesUceous  ani- 
mals are  not  only  extremely  different  in 
external  form,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their 
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prodnotioB.  Some  are  Tiriparons,  at  most 
of  thoM  that  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  malti- 
valvca,  Bad  soaie  univalveB ;  while  the  others 
which  focm  the  greatest  proportion,  are 
OTiparooa.  In  one  point  thejr  all  agree, 
that  wbateter  b«  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
dnction.  whether  fironi  an  egg,  or  otherwise, 
the  shell  is  ibnnedon  the  body  of  the  young 
Bnimal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

TESTAMENT,  in  law,&  solemn  authen- 
tic instruBkent  in  writing,  whereby  a  man 
dedarea  his  last  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 

estate  and  effects  after  his  death. Tcm- 

trnwunt,  IB  theology*  the  name  of  each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.— The  first 
TtttamnU  printed  in  the  English  language 
inl«3«. '-' '^ 


graphy,  t 
above  az 


.  This  translation  was  made  by 

William  Tvndale,  and  was  published  abroach 
after  which  it  was  circulated  at  Oxford  and 
London.  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sir  Tbonus  More^  bought  up  almost  the 
whole  impression,  and  burnt  it  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross. 

TESTIMONY,  the  evidence  of  facts, 
oral,  as  in  a  court  of  law,  or  written,  as  in 
the  records  of  history.  Testimony  is  pro- 
bable and  credible  when  iu  accoi'dance 
with  general  exDerienoe,  corroborated,  and 
disiinterested;  but  improbable,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit,  when  contrary  to  g^enl 
experience,  and  uncorroborated. 

TESTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  operation 
of  refining  large  quantities  of  gold  or  silver 
by  means  of  lead,  in  the  vessel  called  a  tett. 
In  this  process  the  extraneous  matter  is 
vitrified,  scorified*  or  destroyed,  and  the 
metal  left  pure. 

TESTU'DO,  in  loology*  b  genus  of  ani- 
mals, indnding  the  manne  turtle,  the  river 

turtle,  and  the  land  tort<Mse. Te»tudo,  in 

the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  was  a  de- 
fensive machine  consisting  of  a  wooden 
tower  covered  with  skins,  under  which  the 
soldiers  doreened  themselves  when  they  ap- 
proached the  walls  to  mine  them.  It  was 
movable,  and  called  iettudo  because  it  shel- 
tered the  soldiers  as  a  tortoise  is  covered 
in  its  shell.— A  similar  defence  was  some- 
times formed  of  boards  and  moved  on 
wheels.— -In  medicine,  a  broad  soft  tu- 
moBr  between  the  skuU  and  the  skin,  called 
also  talpu  or  mole,  as  resembling  the  wind- 
ings of  the  tortoise  or  mole. 

TETANUS,  in  medicine,  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  particularly  of  those  which  shut 
the  lower  jaw:  this  is  termed  a  locked  jaw. 

TBTtUkCHORD,  is  ancient  music,  a 
concord  consisting  of  four  degrees  or  inter* 
vbIs,  and  four  term*  or  aounda;  called  by 
us  a  fourth. 

TETRAD,  the  number  fovr ;  b  collection 
of  four  thiugs. 

TETRADACTYLOU8,  having  four  toes. 

TKTRAUIAP-ASON,  a  musical  chord, 
otherwise  called  a  quadruple  eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

TBTRADRACH'MA,  in  ancient  coinage, 
a  silver  coin  worth  four  drachmas,  3«.,  the 
drachma  being  estimated  at  9d.  sterling. 

TETRADYNA'MIA,  the  16th  cUss   of 

TBBBB  ABB  BO  LBSS   Tmit   TBIBTT-TBBBB   SrBCIBS  OV  TBB  TBBTVBO. 


the  Linnsean  system  of  plants,  contsiidB| 
two  orders,  tiUeutota  and  tiliqutaa,  with 
four  long  and  two  short  stamens. 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  hav- 
ing four  angles:  as  a  square,  a  rhombns, 

ftc In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  two  ola- 

nets  with  regard  to  the  earth,  a-hen  they 
are  distant  ft-om  each  other  ninety  degrees, 
or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

TETRAGTNIA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
orders  in  several  of  the  Linnsan  classes, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have 
four  pistils. 

TBTRAHE'ORAL,  having  four  eqnsl  tri- 
angles.  In  botany,  having  four  sides,  as 

a  pod  or  silique. 


TETEAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
.  imprehended  under  four  eqttilateiBl  and 
equal  triangles. 

TETRAHEXABE^RAL,    in   crystalo- 

*^7,  exhibiting  four  ranges  of  fiices,  one 

another,  each  range  containing  six 

'"tETRANDRLL,  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plant^  eentaining  three 
orders,  uonogifnia,  iigfnia,  and  tttroffma, 
vrith  four  stamens. 

TETRA'O,  in  omitholcwy,  a  genns  ol 
birds  of  the  order  Gotiiiur,  having  near  the 
eyes  a  spot,  which  is  either  naked,  papillous, 
or  thinly  covered  with  feathers.  Tbe  spe- 
cies consist  of  the  grouse,  partridge,  and 
quail. 

TETRAPBTAL0U8,  in  botany,  con- 
taining four  distinct  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TETRAPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of  four  distinct  leaves  or  leaflets;  as,  s 
tetrophyttoiu  calyx. 

TETRARCH,  a  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province.  Such  orinnally 
was  tbe  import  of  the  title  tetrarch;  but 
it  was  afterwards  applied  to  anv  petty  king 
or  sovereign.  The  oflBce,  or  the  territory 
of  a  tetrarch,  was  called  a  tetrarckate. 

TETRASPERTdOUS,  in  botany,  aa 
epithet  for  a  plant  which  produces  fata 
seeds  in  each  flower,  as  the  rough-leaved  or 
verticillate  plants 

TETRASTICH,  a  stania.  eptgram,  or 
poem  consisting  of  four  verses. 

TETRA8TYLE,  in  ancient  architectui«k 
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exclusive  of  any  note  or  commen- 
tary. AIbo,  a  certain  passage  of  scripture, 
choaen  by  a  preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  hia 

■ermon. Text-book,  a  book  containing 

the  leading  principles  or  most  important 
points  of  a  science  or  branch  of  k^amiug; 
arraneed  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXTILE,  au  epithet  given  to  whatever 
is  woven  or  capable  of  being  woven.  Textile 
fabrie*  accordingly  signify  stuffs  of  every 
description^  no  matter  what  the  materials 
may  be  of  which  they  are  composed. 

THAMTdUZ,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
auswering  to  a  part  of  June  and  of  July. 

THANE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank 
among  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons,  equi- 
valent to  earl,  but  disused  after  the  Norman 
conquest. 

TUAU'MATBOPE,  an  optical  device  to 
exhibit  the  pertutenee  qf  vition.  The  prin- 
ciple is  well  exemplified  by  rapidly  whirling 
round  a  burning  stick,  which  apparently 
produces  a  circle  of  fire. 

THE'A,  in  botany,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Tea  tree. 

THE'ATRE,  a  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances.  The  first  royal 
licence  for  a  theatre  in  England  was  granted 
in  15o7,  to  James  Burbage  and  four  others, 
servanu  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  act 
plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside.  or  in  any 
pnrt  of  England ;  but  long  oefore  their 
time  mirwlet  were  represented  in  the  open 
fields.  Dramatic  exhibitions  of  all  kinds 
were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633,  and 
suspended  till  1660,  when  Charles  IL  li- 
censed two  companies,  Killegrew's  and 
Davenaut's ;  the  first  at  the  Bull,  Yere- 
street,  Clare-market,  which  in  a  year  or  two 
was  removed  tg  Drurjr-lane  ;  the  other  was 
in  Dorset-gardens.  Till  that  time  boys  per- 
formed women's  parts.  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  introduced  operas,  and  both  companies 
united,  1684,  and  continued  togetner  till 
1694,  when  the  principal  of  them,  under 
Betterton,  obtained  a  licence,  and  withdrew 
to  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's-iun  fields,  in 
1695. — The  most  ancient  theatres  in  Greece 
and  Rome  were  temporary,  being  composed 
of  boards  placed  gradually  above  each  other 
for  the  convenience  of  spcctHtors.  The 
improvements  of  the  theatre  kept  pace  with 
dramatic  taste,  and  they  were  eventually 
built  in  a  handsome  and  durable  manner, 
rivalling  in  size  and  splendour  the  most 
costly  edifices.    fSee  Dkaua/] 

THEISM,  the.  belief  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
atkeitm.  It  has  sometimes  been  defined  to 
be  deism;  but  tkeitm  differs  from  deitm, 
for  although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God.  yet  it  signifies  in  mo- 
dem  usage  a  denial  of  revelation,  which 
theum  does  not. 

THEOC'RACT,  a  state  governed  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God;  as  was  the 
government  of  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 

THEOD'OLITE.  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment much  used  in  surveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  distances,  &c. 


THEOG'ONT,  that  branch  of  the  hea 
then  theology  which  taught  tlie  genealogy 
of  their  gods. 

THEOLO'GIUM,  in  the  ancient  theatre, 
a  kind  of  little  stage,  above-  that  whereon 
the  ordinary  actors  appeared ;  being  the 
place  where  the  machinery  of  the  gods 
was  arranged. 

THEOL'OGT,  the  study  of  religion,  or 
the  science  which  instructs  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  divine  things.  Theology 
consists  of  two  branches,  natural  and  re- 
vealed. Natural  theology  is  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  God  from  bis  works,  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason.  Revealed  or  n- 
permolural  theology,  is  alt<»ether  founded 
on  divine  revelation.  Natural  religion  alone 
is  not  suited  to  our  cireumstances,  fbr  it 
holdo  out  no  hope  to  the  gnilty,  and  in  the 
present  feeble  and  corrupt  state  of  our 
moral  powers,  its  duties  are  absolutely 
impracticable.— There  are  several  other 
branches  into  which  theology  may  be  di- 
vided,— as,  1.  Sxeyetical  theoUtgy,  which 
consists  in  the  explanation  and  interpseta- 
tion  of  the  scriptures.  2.  Didactic  or  tpee- 
ulative  theology,  by  which  the  several  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  stated  and  explained, 
and  their  truth  established.  3.  ffystematic 
theology,  which  arranges  methodically  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  contemplate  the'm  in  their  natural  con- 
nexion, and  to  perceive  both  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  parts,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  4.  Practical  theology,  which 
consists  of  an  exhibition,  first,  of  precepts 
and  directions;  and,  secondly,  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  we  should  be  excited  to 
comply  with  these;  and  both  these  rules 
and  these  motives  may  be  either  found  ex- 
pressly revealed  in  scripture,  or  they  may 
be  inferences  from  what  it  teaches. 

THEOM'ANCY,  a  species  of  prophecy  in 
which  a  god  himself  was  believed  to  revMl 
future  events. 

THEOPHILANTHROPIST8,  the  title 


of 
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nitions  compared  together;  a  proposition 
to  be  proved  Dv  a  chain  of  reasoning.-— -In 
algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  nsed  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols.  A  unitfcrtal  theo- 
rem, extends  to  any  quantity  without  re- 
striction. A  particular  theorem  extends 
only  to  a  particular  quantity,  as  a  negatite 
theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of  any 
assertion. 
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THB'OST,  a  doctrine  which  confines 
Itself  to  the  apecnlatiTe  perta  of  a  aul^Jeet, 
without  regard  to  ita  practical  application 
or  illnstration.— ^An  exposition  of  the  pii]i< 
ciplet  of  anjr  science,  aa  the  thtoryot  music 
^— The  philosophical  explanation  of  phe> 
Bomena,  either  physical  or  moral,  as  New* 
ton's  tkevrf  of  optics;  Smith's  tkevnt  of 
moral  sentiments.— neery  is  distinraish- 
ed  from  kypotkniM,  thus :  a  theory  is  found* 
ed  on  inferences  drawn  from  the  principlea 
which  have  been  established  on  indepen- 
dent evidence ;  an  hypothesis  is  a  propoai* 
tion  assumed  to  account  for  certain  phe* 
nomena,  and  has  no  other  eridence  of  iu 
truth,  than  that  it  aflbrds  a  satiafactory  ex- 
planation of  those  phenomena. 

THEOS'OPHIST,  one  who  pretends  to 
derive  his  knowledge  from  divine  illominji- 
tion. 

THERAPEUTA.  a  term  applied  to  those 
who  are  wholly  employed  in  the  service  of 
relirion.  This  general  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  particular  sects  of  men,  concerning 
whom  there  have  been  g^reat  disputes  among 
the  learned.  It  is  generall]^  supposed  that 
St.  Mark  established  a  particular  society  of 
Christians  about  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
gives  an  account,  and  calls  them  Tkerapem- 
tm.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  particular 
sect,  retired  from  the  world,  wno  spent 
their  time  in  reading  the  writings  of  an- 
cient authors,  in  singing  hymns  and  songs 
composed  by  some  of  their  own  sect,  and  in 
dancing  together  the  whole  night.  Some 
suppose  they  were  Buenen;  others  imagine 
they  were  Jews,  residing  in  Egypt:  and 
Eusebius  and  others  consider  tnem  as 
Christians. 

THERAPEUTICS,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  treau  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  orawn  from  them ; 
of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
different  systems  which  are  mostly  to  be 
relied  on. 

THBRI'ACA,  a  name  i^ven  by  the  an- 
cients to  various  compositions  esteemed 
efflcacious  against  the  effects  of  poison,  but 
afterwards  restrained  chiefly  to  what  has 
been  called  Tkeriaea  Andromaeki,  or  Feniee 
treacle,  which  is  a  compound  of  sixty  four 
drugs,  prepared,  pulveriEed,  and  reduced  by 
means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

THERMAL  WATERS,  warm  or  tepid 
mineral  vraters,  whose  heat  varies  fVom  9S*> 
toll2». 

THERMOELECTROMAG'NBTISM. 
the  phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of 
electro-magnetism,  occasioned  by  disturb- 
ing merely  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

THER'MOLAMP,  an  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  illuminnting  by  gas 

THERMOM'BTEB,  an  instmment  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  heat.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  thermometer  is  con- 
structed is  that  of  the  expansion  of  bodies, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  calorie.  The 
quicksilver  in  the  bulb  being  expanded, 
every  increase  of  heat  necessarily  requires  a 
neater  space  for  its  substance,  and  there- 
fore  rises  in  the  tube.  In  the  construction 
of  thermometers,  two  extremes  (the  one  of 


heat,  and  the  other  of  eoU)  beuiK  a^m% 
the  apace  between  the  pmnt  to  whii^  the 
quicksilver  riaea  in  the  one,  and  that  to 
which  it  sinka  in  the  other,  ia  gradmated,  or 
divided  into  regnlar  parte  or  degrees.  It 
consists  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  which  is  fixed  to  a  gradoated  frame. 
The  thermometer  indicates  only_  the  se— «Mr 
heat  of  bodies,  and  givea  ue  no  infbrmatioo 
respecting  the  qnantitv  of  latent  beat,  or  of 
combined  heat,  whien  thoae  bodiea  may 
eontain.  There  are  varions  kinda  of  tber- 
naometers,  but  that  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  is  called  Fahrenhcifa,  fr«Ma  the 
inventor. 

THER'MOSTAT.  the  name  of  an  SMa- 
^*_-  *__ ._^ — ,_     ^ 
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power  or  act  of  performing  aupernatnial 
things  by  invoking  the  namsa  w  God  or  of 
subordinate  agenta. 

THISTLE,  in  botany,  the  eonunon  name 
of  rough  prickly  planta  c»f  the  genna  Spm- 
^eaests.  The  atem  ia  thick  and  heibaeeons; 
tne  leaves  more  or  leaa  pinnated,  and  beset 
with  spines;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
large  dense  heads,  surrounded  with  a  cloae,  • 
scaly,  and  naually  spiny  involucre.  i 

TUaMlSTS,  the  foUowers  of  Thomas  ' 
Aquinas,  with  respect  to  predestination  and  , 
grace,  in  opposition  to  Scotoa. 

THOM' JONITB,  a  mineral  of  the  leolite  | 
ftunily,  oeeorring  generally  in  maasea  of  a  : 
radiated  stmetnre.  i 

THORA'CIC,  the  name  of  the  third 
order  of  fishes,  in  which  the  ventral  fine 
are  placed  under  the  pectoral  fins:  consist- 
ing of  flounders,  tnrbot,  mackarel,  &c. 

Tkoraeie  4met,  in  anatomy,  the  trunk  of  the 
absorbent  vemels,  which  is  of  s  serpentine 

THCXRAX,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bones 
of  the  chest;  also,  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

THORl'NA,  iu  mineralogy,  a  primitiee 
earth,  resembling  sireonia,  found  ia  gadoU- 
nite.  It  waa  discovered  in  1828^  by  Bcr- 
selius. 

THORN,  in  botany,  a  tree  or   ahrmb 
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armed  wMi  tpinea  or  sharp  MgneoiM  ahoofts  { 
as,  the  btaek  thorn,  white  thorn,  Acw->— A 
sharp  painted  shoot  or  nrooesa  from  tha 
woody  part  of  a  plant,    [dm  SriHc] 

THOllOUOH-BASS,  in  musie,  the  art 
by  which  harmony  ia  raperadded  to  any 
proposed  bas^  and  includes  the  funda- 
mental mles  or  eomposition.  Thia  branch 
of  themosical  sdenee  is  twofold,  ikeoretieal 
and  praetiemt.  Theoretical  thorou^>baaa 
comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nection and  disposition  of  all  the  several 
chords,  harmomieas  and  dissonant,  and  in- 
clndes  all  the  eau^hshed  laws  br  which 
they  are  formed  and  rcfpilated.  Practical 
thorough-base  anppoees  afkmiliaar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  igures,  a  facility  in.  taking 
the  chords  they  Indicate,  and  Judgment  in 
the  Tarieus  appliea^na  and  eoecta  of  these 
chords  in  accompaiyment. 

THOUGHT,  the  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  when  attending  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject or  thing  t' or  it  ia  the  idea  ooniequeat 
on  that  operation. 

THKBAD,  a  very  small  twisted  line, 
made  of  a  few  ilbtea  of  silk,  ootton,  or 
hemp,  firom  wU^  it  deritea  iu  names  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  thread  properly  so  called. 
->— -The  fllament  of  any  fibrous  substance. 

Jtr-tkMuhf  tlM  fine  white  filaments 

which  are  seen  floaiting  in  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, the  m«dnotion  of  spiders. 

THBU&H,  in  ornithoiogy,  a  genus  of 
birds,  the  Tnrdm  of  Iiinnaeus,  of  which  the 
the  miasel  thrush,  the 


throstle  or  song  thrui 
the  blaekbird.  Their  colours  in  general  are 
not  brilliant,  and  many  of  them  li«ve  spots 
on  the  breast.  The  fknuh,  properly  so 
called,  is  one  of  the  finest  siagmg  birds  in 
this  country.  Its  eoog>^  which  is  rich  and 
▼aried,  eommenees  early  in  the  season,  and 
eontinnes  finr  nine  month».*~-~3'iknMA,  in 
medicine,  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  fiiuoes. 
THUGS,  a  numerous  class  of  robbers 
itttd  assassins  among  the  Hindooi^  whose 
whole  occupation  is  to  waylay,  rob^  and 
murder  all  who  do<  not  belong  to  their  own 
caste.  Some  most  extraordinary  diaoloBures 
of  the  murderous  deeds  of  the  Thugs  have 
recently  come  to  light,  and  judicial  measures 
have  been  Uken  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
have  the  desired  eifeet. 

THULE,  a  name  given  by  the  andents 
to  the  moat  northern  coonloy  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Some  authors  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  Iceland;  others  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  the  eoast  of  Norway ; 
while  there  are  many  who  have  not  attached 
to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise  oountry. 

THITLITB,  a  rare  mineral  of  a  peach 
blossom  colour,  found  m  Nervray. 

THUM'BRSTONE,  a  siliceous  mineral, 
of  a  brown  grav  colour,  caUed  also  •xinite, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flat  sharp  edges 
to  that  of  an  axe.  It  is  either  massive  or 
crystaHsed;  its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
a  compressed  oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 
It  derives  the  name  of  tkumentone  from 
Tkum,  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  found. 
THUM'MIM,  a  Hebrew  word,  denoting 


perfections.  The  «nm  and  fAttmsitm.were 
worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest, 
but  what  they  were  has  never  been  satis- 
fisctorily  ascertained. 

TfiUN'DBB,  the  report  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge  of  electric  fluid  in  the 
elouds,  or  between  them  and  the  earth.    It 
arises  from  the  rarefaction  or  displacing  of 
a  hue  of  the  air,  aiid  iU  suddenly  coUapsmg, 
by  which  vfiuratioiis  or  sounds  are  produced 
with  reflectiens  oc  echoea  from  the  clouds 
and  earth.    When  this  explosion  is  near  to 
A  person,  the  tltunder  is  a  rattlinc  or  clat- 
tering sound,  and  when  distant  the  sound 
ia  heavy  and  mtubling.    This  sharpness  or 
aottteuesa  of  the  sound  when  near,  and  the 
rumbling  murmur  when  distant,  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
Its  proximity  or  distance.     Thunder  and 
lijghtninsr  are  well  known  by  their  direful 
effects ;  out  the  theory  of  these  nheoomena 
is  still  involved  in  some  degree  ot  obscurity. 
The  most  obvious  account  of  them  appears 
to  be  the   fiollowiog :— In  summer   great 
quantities  of  exhalations,  from  sulphureous 
and  other  combustible  substances,  are,  by 
the  solar  heat,  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  carry  along  with  them  a  great  deal  of 
electric  matter ;  so  that  positive  electricity 
ia  more  or  less  predominant  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  vapours 
begin  to  be  condensed.    It  is  stronger  in 
fo^  where  vapour  is  more  condensed,  so  as 
to  be  almost  reduced  to  drops,  and  stronger 
still  when   thick   fogs   are  resolved  into 
clouds.    When  this  matter  is  accumulated 
in  any  particular  strata,  it  will  induce  in 
them  changes  similar  to  what  is  induced 
upon  plates  of  glass  piled  on  each  other. 
Therefore,  if  a  stratum  of  air  be  positively 
electrified*  the  stratum  above  it  will  be 
ativOi  the  stratum  above  tliat  positive, 
so  OB.   Now,  if  an  iiupcrt'cct  conductor, 
as  *  cloud  composed  of  vesicular  vapours 
mixed  with  particles  of  air,  come  into  con- 
tact with  two  such  strata,  the  equilibrium 
would  be  restored,  and  this  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  thunder-clap,  and  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.    If  a  positive  stratum  be 
aituate  near  the  earth,  and  a  cloud  inter- 
vene, the  electrical  fluid  will,  with  a  loud 
explosion,  discharge  itself  into  tlie  earth ; 
but  if  the  stratum  be  negative,  the  con- 
trary effects  will    take   pTaee.     Thunder, 
however,  is  seldom  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
charge of  electric  matter  into  the  earth,  or 
from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere.    That 
every  discharge  of  electricity  produces  some 
ehange  similar  to  those  of  combustion,  ap- 
peare  from  this  circumsUnce,  that  light 
and  a  aulphureous  smelt    aceouipany  all 
electrical  oischarges.     Sir  John  Jlerscbel 
observeoi,  that  thunder  can  scarcely  ever  be 
heard  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
fi —  *^-  '*— h  which  produces  it.    Light- 
n  ther  hand,  nuty  be  seen  (or, 

ai  its  reflection  in  the  clouds, 

f(  is  called  "  sheet  lightning") 

ai  >f  150  or  200  miles. People 

ai  to  inquire  what  ore  the  best 

II  !ty  during  a  thunder-storm. 

II  rs,  avoid  trees  and  elevated 
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11  INfcfD  BictionatQ  of  l^  IScUes  ICcttrcs. 


[ton 


wallB,  hollow  tren,  in  the  earth,  or  eren 


when  artiliciallTencloeed  with  plaster.  That 
eelebrated  geolo^t,  profesior  Bockland, 
however,  Btates,  in  reference  to  a  nnmber 


of  experimenta  which  he  made  on  the  n< 
talitj  of  toada  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone ; 
"  It  seems  that  toads  cannot  Utc  a  year  ex- 
cfaided  totally  from  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  they  cannot  aurrive  two  years  entirely 
excluded  from  food :  and  there  is  a  want  of 
sufficiently  minute  andaccnrate  observation 
in  those  so  freauently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that 
had  no  communicatbn  whatever  with  the 
external  air." 

TOAD'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  dark 
brown  basaltic  amyKdaloid,  composed  of 
earth,  and  containing  ob* 


basalt  and  green 

long  cavities  containing  calcareoiu  spar. 

TOAiySTOOL,  a  sort  of  fungoua  plant 
that  growl  in  damp  place*  like  a  mush- 
room. 

TOBACCO  (NievHana  takaeuuj,  in  bo- 
tanv  ui  herbaceoos  plant  which  flourishes 
in  America  and  all  temperate  climates,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  acrid  and  narcotic  pro* 
perties.  It  is  much  used  for  smoking,  and, 
when  pulverised  and  otherwise  prepared,  as 
snuff.  Vihen  Ant  used  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions vomiting ;  but  the  practice  of  using 
it  in  any  form  soon  conquers  distaste,  and 
forma  a  relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  al- 
most nuconquerable.  It  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  Ame- 
rica of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of 
an  acrid  taste  and  disag[reeable  odour,  in 
short,  whose  onlv  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most  ex- 
tensive commerce  and  that  its  culture 
ahonld  have  spread  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  most  useful  plants  I  The  plant  is 
riutinous,  and  covered  with  a  very  short 
down ;  the  stem  upright,  firar  or  fiv«  feet 
high,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, sessile,  oval-oblong,  and  entire  on 
the  margin;  the  flowers  disposed  in  a  ter- 
minal panicle ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  long, 
inflated  towards  the  summit,  and  dividing 
into  five  acute,  angular,  spreading  lobes,  of 
B  rose  colour.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, in  the  Levant  and  India ;  but  the  to- 
bacco of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  is 
considered  the  best. 

TO'GA,  in  antiqui^,  a  robe  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  Roman  citisens  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  like  a  large  cloak, 
and  worn  over  the  faatVo,  and  was  the  dis- 
tinguiabing  badge  of  a  Soman  citisen.  The 
▼anety  in  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the 
wool,  and  the  ornaments  attached  to  it,  in- 
dicated the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Under  the 
emperors  the  toga  went  out  of  fashion. 

TOI8E.  a  fitthom  or  long  measure  in 
France,  containing  six  feet. 

TOKAY',  a  kind  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay  in  Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes. 
It  ia  distinguished  by  ita  aromatic  taste ; 
IB  not  considered  good  till  it  is  three  years 


.  — »  -.i.»ii„ 


old,  and  it  oontinaea  to  improve  as  long  as 
it  is  kept. 
TOLERATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
..'...».  •    ••    »p. 

loe 

bip 


is  ni- 

fic  ion 

to  nal 

organs. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  fleshy  vis- 
ens,  very  movable  in  every  direction,  situ- 
ated interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  month, 
and' constituting  the  organ  of  taste.  It 
is  also  an  instrument  ot  -deglutition. 

TON'IC,  in  music,  the  first  or  funda- 
mental note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  ia 
general,  the  fundamental  and  key-no*  •  of 
everv  piece. 

TON'ICS,  medicines  that  increase  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  give  vigour 
and  action  to  ttie  system. 

TON'QUIN  BEAN,  the  fruit  of  tlu 
Dtpteri*  odorata,  a  abrubbv  plant  of  Guiana. 
It  has  a  peculiarly  agreeaole  odour,  and  is 
used  -n  the  scenting  of  snuff. 

TON'SILS,  in  anutomy,  two  remarkable 
glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  near 
the  uvula,  and  in  popular  language  called 
ulmondM  t/  the  ear:  Their  use  is  to  secrete 
B  mnoous  humour  for  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  have  several  excretory  ducts 
opening  into  the  month. 

TONTINE,  a  sort  of  increasing  life  an- 
nuity, or  a  loan  given  by  a  numbor  of  per- 
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IB 


r; 

n 

-I 

•NM  vitk  the  beacAt  of  wrriTonlup.  Thus 
•a  BBBoity  n  aluurc^  maMng  a  nuinber,  on 

allowing  it  to  descend  till  it  is  counter- 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  column 

Um  ahacipl*  tlMt  th»  aUn  of  eneh.  at  Us 
1  dk«tK  ia  M^o^  by  tbe  aarvivon,  until  at 
,  \m»  tU  wlmle  foas  to  the  last  sumvor.  or 

TORRID  ZONE,  in  geography,  that  re- 
gion  of  the  earth  included  between  the 

tropic*,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  and 

^ K       V    .V .,   -^ :. 

and  where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

TORSION  BAL'ANCE.  an  instnunent 

for  estimating  very  minute  forces  by  the  mo- 
Uon  of  an  index  attached  to  the  ends  of  two 

TOR'SO,  the  trunk  of  asutne,  mutilated 
of  head  and  limbs. 
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'toRRBFACTION.  in  n>«tallurfy.  the 
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TOBRICBL-LUN.  m  epitbct  applied  to 
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tow]          %  Jf[m  BictlonarB  of  t  Jt  IdelUs  Xtttxtfi.           [tox 

places  were  not  only  fortified  with  towers* 

conntry;  but  the  distinctiooi  of  Tory  and 

.     Whig   (as   poUtical  partiaani)   were    not 
K     known  before  the  year  1678,  in  the  reign  of 

on  wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a 
level  with  the  walls. Tower  cf  Londou, 

*f 

8     Charles  !!.»  when  fhose  who  believed  that 

This  ancient  edifice,  which  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eastern 

S     the  Catholics  conspired  against  the  king 

g 

0     and  Btat^  as  deposed  by  Titns  Oatcs,  were 

extremity  of  the  city,  was  built  by  William 

s 

S     caUed  Wkiat,  and  those  who  disbelieved  it. 

I.  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  erected  by  the 

K 

g     has  been  adopted  by  the  Tories,  as  tending 
g     to  convey  the  best  explanation  of  their 

Sid-  -'  *^-  ^ ^  —  • i. 

s 

cir                                                                n 

i 

M     the  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  occasion- 

an                                                              d 

S     ally  appeared,  but  we  never  saw  a  satiafiRC- 

coi                                                                   r. 

i 

*;      "ifouMDAN,  in  ornithology,   a  tropical 

hU                                                                   1- 

SUl                                                                                            p. 

g     bird,  of  the  genua  ilaii«pAa«tM,  remarkable 

S     for  the  great  size  of  its  beak. 

•        TOUCH,  or  FEELING,  one  of  the  five 

cu                                                             is 

811                                                                !r 

isi                                                                h 

PB 

g     senses,  which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  pa- 

wl                                                           a 

§ 

pillK  of  the  skin.    The  term  louck  is  most 

fro                                                                IS 

s 

K     correctly  applied  to  the  sensibility  which  is 
*!     diffused  over  the  surSsce  of  the  body.  Touch 
.     exists  with  the  most  exquisite  degree  of 

thi                                                               d 

5 

th(                                                                is 

1 

br.                                                                i. 

■;     sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 

ch                                                                >e 

S 

S     and  thumbs,  and  in  the  Ups. Toneh,  in 

a     music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in. 

eu                                                             »r 

«• 

th.                                                                   y 

5 

Z     strument  to  the  fingers ;  as,  a  heavy  touch. 

SO                                                                   e 

i 
t 

o     or  light  touch. 

ae                                                                !• 

cif                                                             le 

^     > 

ch                                                              le 

fg 

V         1 

S 

S    ] 

jewel  office,  the  horse  armoury,  the  grand 

m 

g    1 

^ 

m       ^ 

mnnrv the-    Mnn'm    tnwAif     anil     tho    Itpaij. 
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s     *                                                                                                             ». 
3     tj                                                                                                                        t. 

„         TOUE'NIQUET,  or  TOUE'NEQUET,  a                                                                        «. 

i 

i      surgical  instmment  for  stopping  the  fiow                                                                        ly 
<     of  aood  after  an  amputation.    It  is  a  kind                                                                      '-, 

I     of  bandage  straitened  or  relaxed  with  a                                                                     h 

H 

1      acrew.                                                                                                                                    re 

■ 

f         TOW'EB,   in   architecture,   a  building                                                                     jl 

*" 

aiatitog  of  several  stories.  Towers  are  either 

round  or  square,  and  flat  on  the  top,  by                                                                        is 

■teeplea.    Before   the  invention  of  guns,                                                            ,  ^     e- 
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nttf  fivn  «•  it.  ITrt—i^  far  iaWft,  tli« 
oM«mi>etiMMaa4  totii>«Metti  ib  clwcn- 


wkiek  was   gNca  oa   tba   tak^eet 

teriac  tka  lai*  irlibiairi  trial  of  Madame 
*   '  tlwMaaeaoaafanaue 


TOriCUM.  IB  BietoiBa.  b  Jcadlypai. 
■as,  *mnmg  ita  aaaw  froai  tW  Greak  far 
aB  artaar,  baeaaar  tka  aitova  af  Um  aa- 
ciMM  wwa  iippii  JB  yaiaoB. 

TEA'CHBA.  IB  BBBUBBf.  the 


laan.   The  aBararioB  at  aukiag  aa   . 
'—  '—  the  inadpiye  ia  heace  ealtod  trm- 
The  wocda   larfiytrtay   aa4 


TrTciIbOCBLB.  IB  Biedieiaa.  aa  «•• 
hugaaMBt  of  the  thfroU  glaai;  hroacha- 


flaan  feUapar,  aoaiwtiBiM  with  cryatab  of 

fcoTBhtoBie.  Buea.  Jraa  yyritea.  tc IVa- 

ekgHe,  ftnmaim§  U  ar  MB»<iag  ef  taa. 

JmACnON.  theaelorara«iBg;OTata«e 
eT  haiag  4rawB  ( as  the  fraefiM  of  a  aMMcla. 
Thiawardhaa  latterly  eoBM  moeh  iBto  aae, 
ia  ks  priBM>7  aeaae,  ia  refereaee  to  the 
Araaght  oa  rariwaya*  caaala,  fte. 

nULDB,  the  hanaeas  of  bvyiaf  mai 
•cUiag  far  BMoey,  eoaqirehaadiaf  every 
•peeieaorexehaMgeordealiaf.    It  n,  how- 


laigail 
•hlehB 


pafdiaae  aad  nle  of  gooda,  warei,  and 
MerchaaJiaa,  cither  by  whnlwaU  or  retaiL 
Fkrtig*  trmdt  eooMsts  ia  the  exportatioa 
aa4  iaiportatioa  of  gooda,  or  the  eschauge 
of  the  eoaiiBoditica  of  the  diiisreBt  eonn- 
triea.  ialaarf  or /kMa«<ra4r  is  the  exchange 
or  hayiag  aad  sdliBg  of  goods  within  a 
The  word  trmit  has  also  a  more 
ifcation.  designating  the  bvsi- 

i  person  has  learned,  and  which 

he  cither  camea  oa  or  is  cm^oyed  in;  as. 
the  rra<ir  of  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  ftc  The 
Ubcral  aits,  learned  profassions,  and  agri- 
caltare  are  aot  iaduded. 

TRADB.WIND8.  casteriy  wiads  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  variations,  in 
ccrtmn  regiona  withia  the  tn^ics.  The 
Trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Paeiflc 
oceans,  extend  to  shoot  SS"  of  latitude  each 
side  flMf  the  eqaator;  so  that  a  ship,  after 
passing  89*,  voMf  expect  to  enter  them 
every  dai      ~ 


ly.  Bat,  on  irst  entering  them, 
they  will  be  fannd  to  blow  from  the  east,  or 
•ven  a  tittle  southevly,  and,  as  yoa  advance, 
to  draw  round  gradaaUy  to  north-east.  In 
the  Bast-ladies  the  trade-winds  are  period- 
ieaUand  are  eaUed  awnueeM. 

TRADI'TION,  that  which  is  handed 
dowB  from  age  to  age  by  oral  eommonica- 
tioo.  Or.  the  ddivery  of  opinions,  doc- 
trines, prsetiees,  rites,  and  ensrnros  from 
fhlher  to  son,  or  from  aacestors  to  posterity. 
Hmtb  is  nothing  vrhieh  reqnires  greater 
caution  than  the  credence  we  give  to  tradi- 
tionary information.  Every  person,  every 
ouaatiy,  every  age,  involuntarily  gives  a 


toanraotliiivoC 
ita.  How  maay  mne  i»- 
ventioaa  creep  into  notice,  aad  ttttib  Tirrnwfi 
widdy  repeated  and  bdieved.  either  bt- 
eanae  they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  party,  er 
beeanse  ^ey  are  preaeated  with  aa  av  of 
credibiGty  1  It  thmfwc  beoooiea  all  pcr- 
smuw  bat  mot*  esarcislly  the  hiatoiian.  to 
eaasniae  aa  far  aa  he  ia  able  into  the  origin 
of  every  atatemeat,  aad  the  diaiaetcr  aad 
sitBatioa  of  thoae  oa  wboae  authority  it 
reats.  And.  asanredly,  the  aaane  ifswi  af 
eaatioa  whkh  the  historian  abodldMserve 
ia  regard  to  traditioBa,  pobticiaBa  aad  dti. 
aeaa  of  every  frre  goveramait  oaght  to  ex- 
ctcisa  ia  regard  to  thoae  party  ramoan 
whidi  ao  flrcqaently  ind  their  ww  into  the 
public  prints,  and  thoa,  oftea  withoat  the 
sli^test  fcaadatioB  in  trath,  boeome  stamp- 
ed  vrith  a  kind  of  antbori^. ^lo 


of  refagion,  the  Jewa  oay  great  regard  to 
trmdUmu;  ao  also  do  the  BoaBan  f^hoti« 
— the  latter  naderstaadiag  by  the  term, 
aacred  trathsorally  commnaicatedby  Christ 
aad  the  apostles,  whidi,  by  the  i^«ittiBTC 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preaerred  ia  the 
chareh  from  ooe  geasration  of  hishoas  to 
another.  A  reverence  for  tiaditioa  ia  there- 
fore taaght  ia  all  Catholic  catechiams ;  and 
it  is  the  faaadatioo  oa  which  they  believe 
ia  their  rites  aad  the  rharacteriatie  para 
of  thebrdigioos  worship. 

TEAG'ACANTH.  in  chenuatry,  a  gam 
vrfaich  exu«Us  from  a  prickly  bash,  the  as- 
trsfahu  tr^BcaafJU  of  lannaeos,  whi^ 
grows  wild  ia  vrarm  diraatea.  The  trmga- 
eanth  is  mostly  brought  from  Turkey  In 
Boiall  contorted  pieces  resembling  wqcbis  ; 
and  that  which  is  white,  dear,  amooth,  aad 
vermienlar  is  the  best. 

TBA''GEDT,  a  drama  representiag;^  soote 
gmnd  and  serkms  action,  and  moet^  ter- 
minating in  some  fatal  event. In  ^n- 

rative  laoguare,  any  fatal  and  moonftal 
eveat,  pariicularly  where  human  Uvea  aic 
lost  by  violence,  is  often  called  a  trmgedw. 

TBAGI  COBTEDT.  a  dramatic  inece  par- 
taking of  the  nature  both  of  tia^dy  and 

TEAJECTORT,  in  asrronoiDT,  the  orbit 
or  path  described  by  a  comet,  wluch  is  aun- 
posed  to  be  elliptical. 

TRAMONTANB.  lyiofc  beyond,  or  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  monntaias ;  applied, 
particnlsriy  by  the  Italians,  to  auch  aa  live 
north  of  the  Aljts. 

TRANCE,  a  state  in  which  the  volantaiy 
functions  of  the  body  are  suspended,  aad 
the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt  ia  viiuons. 


HK.  lying  to  t 
b:  aa,  IVaasci 


Ipinm  Ganl: 


rapt 

TRANSAL'PINB.  lying  to  the  north  or 
west  of  the  Alps:  r  "  "        - 

opposed  to  Cua/jriM. 

TRANSATLAimC.  lying  or  bdng  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  When  used  by  a  person 
in  Bunipe  or  Africa,  tmuaatlmntic  airnilies 
beinK  in  America:  and  rrre  rersd 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  in  phflosopby 
according  to  the  definition  of  luuit,  "that 
knowledge  which  occupies  itself  not  so 
much  with  objects  as  wit  h  the  vray  of  know- 
ing  those  otuects;"  or,  "  the  philosophy  of 
the  pure,  merely  speculative  reason,  from 


rna  bssbwcb  or  tsaokpt  drpknds  o»  its  klktatbo  ssittihbrtb. 
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which  the  practical  UMparated." IVaii- 

teendental  ^antitiea,  in  geometry,  are  inde- 
terminate ones,  or  such  as  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed or  fixed  to  anj  constant  equation. 
•~~-Trtt1ueende*tal  curve,  such  a  curve  as 
cannot  be  defined  bj  any  alKebraio  equa- 
tion. 

TRAN'SCRIPT.  a  copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  act  or  instru- 
ment inserted  in  the  body  of  another.  The 
title  to  land  must  be  transferred  by  deed. 

TRAN'SEPT,  in  architecture,  the  aisle  of 
ancient  churches,  extending  across  the  nare 
apd  main  aisles. 

TRANS'PEB,  in  commerce,  an  act  where- 
by a  persbb  surrenders  his  right,  interest, 
or  property  in  anything  to  another. 

TRANSFU'SION,  in  medicine,  the  act 
or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 
one  animal  into  the  vasciuar  system  of 
another  by  means  of  a  tube. 

TRAN'Srr,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of 
the  inferior  planets,  Venus  or  Mercury,  over 
the  sun,  by  obserTing  which  at  aistant 
places,  the  an^lar  size  of  the  earth  at  the 
sun  is  detenttined,  and,  consequently,  its 
distance.  "When  a  smaller  body  passes  be- 
hind a  lai^r,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occkI/a- 
timn. 

TRANSI'TION,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  firat  is  when  a  speech  is  intro- 
duced abruptly ;  as  when  Milton  gives  an 
account  of  our  firat  ancestors'  evening  devo- 
tions:— 

Both  tnm'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  air,  sky,  earth 
and  heaven. — 

—Thou  also  roadest  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  Thou  the  day. 
The  second  is  when  a  writer  suddenly  leaves 
the  subject  he  is  upon,  and  passes  to  ano- 
ther, firom  which  it  seems  different  at  firat 

view,  but  serves  to  illustrate  it. In  mn- 

sic,  a  change  of  key  from  migor  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary. 

TBANSI'TlON  ROCK8,  the  lowest  in 
«hich  are  found  organized  beingi^  but 
these  consist  oulv  of  zoophytes,  or  equivocal 
animal^  and  snell-fish,  while  the  rocks 
above  these  contain  animals  possessed  of 
sight  and  locomotion,  and  the  still  more 
modem  ones  contain  perfect  animals.  These 
rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  unin- 
habitable to  a  habitable  state.  [See  Gbo- 
LOOT,  OaoAific  Rbmaihs,  &c] 

TBAN'SrrrVE,  in  grammar,  an  eintbet 
tor  a  verb  expressing  an  action  which  passes 
from  the  agent  to  an  object,  from  the  sub- 
ject which  does,  to  theooiiect  on  which  it  is 
done. 

TRANSLU'CENT.in  mineralogy, an  epi- 
thet by  which  is  desi^ated  the  power  of 
transmitting  rays  of  light,  but  not  so  as  to 
render  objects  distinctly  visible. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  passing  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  A  belief  in  this,  under 
various  modifications,  has  existed  in  differ- 
ent  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  various  na- 
tions. This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pe- 


nance, may  have  been  attended  with  |pood 
consequences  in  certain  sutes  of  society ; 
but  tite  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veil  which  the  Creator  has  placed 
over  the  particular  circumstanceaof  our  fb- 
ture  condition. 

TRANSMUTATION,  the  change  of  one 
substance  into  another  of  a  different  na- 
ture. The  transmutation  of  base  metals 
into  gold  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  alchemy. 
——In  chemistry,  the  transmutation  of  one 
substance  into  another  is  both  easy  and 
common ;  as  of  water  into  gas  or  vapour,  or 
rice  vend.  In  geometry,  the  change  or 
reduction  of  one  figure  or  body  into  another 
of  the  same  area  or  solidity,  bat  of  a  differ- 
ent form :  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square. 

TRAN'SOM,  in  architecture,  a  lintel  over 
a  door,  or  the  piece  that  is  framed  across  a 

double  light  window. In  a  ship,  the  beam 

or  timber  extended  across  the  stem-post, 
to  strengthen  the  aft  part  and  give  it  due 

TRANSP08I'TI0N,in  algebra. the 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to 
the  other  side. Tran»po*ition,  in  gram- 
mar, a  change  of  the  natural  order  of  words 
in  a  sentence.^— rroMjjMsafioa,  in  music, 
a  chan^  in  the  composition,  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key. 

TRAN8UBSTANTIAT10N.  in  theolo. 


the 
■us 
lan 
the 
the 
ter 
koe 
fi" 
on- 
tttt 
tta- 
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tion  proposed  is  transferred  to  another;' 
with  this  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the 
latter  shoold  be  admitted  lor  a  proof  of  the 
former. 

TRAPE'ZIAN.in  crystalognmby,  having 
the  lateral  planes  eomnosed  of  trapesioms 


situated  in  two  ranges,  I 
TRAPE  ZIUM.in 


two  ranges,  Detween  two  bases. 
I  geomt    ,,      . 
figure  contained  nnder  four  unequal  right 


metry,  a  plane 


lines,  none  of  them  parallel.r— In  < 
tomy,  a  bone  of  the  carpus. 


TRAPEZOID',  in  geometry,  an  irregnlar 

i  having  four  sides,  no  two  of 

which  are  parallel  to  eaeh  other.    Also,  a 


plane  fimr*sided  figure  having  two  of  the 
opposite  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 

TRAP-ROCKS,  in  geology,  rocks  charac- 
terized by  a  columnar  form,  or  whose  strata 
or  beds  have  the  form  of  stain  or  steps.  It 
is  employed  to  designate  a  rock  or  aggre- 
gate in  which  hornblende  predominates, 
but  it  conveys  no  definite  idea  of  any  one  spe- 
cies ;  and  under  this  term  are  comprehenoed 
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bomblrade.  gT<rc»toBe.   aaiTipdakrid.  b»> 
»*jl.  »»(-k,f.  p-  rpfjrr.  uvd  tcrenl  ochen. 
Tbf  •l.n>  fit,  ;i  t.f  tmp  rorka  bare,  on  tke 
oa^    band,   a    r!>»r    a!:.Anc«  «ilh  mlcmnie 
ruck V  ^ad.  oo  t  br  ot  hrr, « itb  porphyry  mad.  ' 
fT»tiitf.     WV.rre  baMlt  it  in  rontart  witk  ' 
(iir.k*.  It  beruntrt  brariT  rompact,  and  a^ 
fiiMM-fart   to  tb«   cbaracter  of  bornttooc;  ' 
ab4  •  hrtr  fTTt'oMoBtf  rr»t>  oa  aaiMUtoDC  or 
cit).  tbr»«  rK-kt  ba*r  a  red  and  borat  a^ 
Ix-jLTAorr.  and  a  bardorM  Hiprnor  to  VMt 
tbr^  |K>*M^  ia  otber  plarvt.  The  Tupyio  , 
nx-ik.  mbro  free  from  ve*ic«lar  earitin,  are  , 
taluable    fur    archiiectarr,   espectaOj  tbe  ' 
prrattoDc  tnf.  which  u  qoamed  vitk  lift- 

,  lie  expeote. 

I      TRAP  TrrF,  »  K««dof7. 
>alt.  aiurrdalaid, 
&c  ccni«ii»ed. 
TR-WEIWE.  in  law,  a 

'  tbe  op|M>»ite  partT   has  advaoeed  ia  tmj 

M4MCV  of  I  be  plradinn. In  fortiicatMa, 

a  trmrrrme  i*  a  trruch  with  a  little  parapet 
for  protirruni;  meo  oa  the  iaak;  alao,  a 

'  ajJl  r«i»ed  acrouamork. la  naTigatiofii, 

,  trarrrtt-miltmy  ii  tbe  mode  of  Computing 
tbr  place  of  a  »hip  by  reducing  seTcral  abort 

'  rourte«  made  by  sudden  sbifts  or  twiu, 
to  oae  longer  course. IVaieiae  >— rrf,  a 

;  small  board  to  be  bung  up  in  the  ateoage 
of  a  tbip,  and  bored  full  of  bolet  upon  luiea, 

,  sbowinx  tbe  points  of  eompaas  npon  it.  By 
muving  a  peg  on  tbis.  (he  tteersman  keep* 
au  account  of  the  number  of  glasaes  a  fthip 

,  ia  steered  on  any  poiuu rraverae-tsMc; 

a  table  of  diiference  of  latitude  and  depor- 

tare. 

TRAVESTY,  or  TRAV^STIE,  the  bar- 
lesque  imitation  of  an  aathor**  Myle  aad 
compoaiUon.  Most  tniTesties  purposely  de> 
grade  tbe  subject  treated  ;  though  they  may 
be  intended  either  to  ridicule  absurdity,  or 
to  conTert  a  grave  performaBCC  into  •  ha- 


TREAD'VILL,  a  mill  for  grinding  ooni, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  prisons  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment,  It  kaa  a 
large  wheel,  with  steps  on  iu  external  sur- 
face, upon  which  the  criminals  are  placed. 
Their  weight  seu  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  pos> 
ture  bv  means  of  a  horinmtal  bar  ued 
above  them,  which  thev  hold.  Tbe  exerciae 
is  very  fiati|ping,  andl  the  prisoners  have  a 
short  respite  after  being  on  tbe  wheel  for 
about  ten  minutes. 

TRr  ASON.  in  Uw.  U  fivided  into  lu^h 
(reaaaa,  and  petty  frea«»a.  High  treason  is 
tbe  greatest  crime  of  a  civil  nature  of  which 
a  man  can  be  guilty.  In  general,  it  is  tbe 
offence  of  attempting  to  subvert  tbe  go. 
vemment  of  the  state  to  which  tbe  offiender 
owes  allegiance,  or  of  attempting,  imagin- 
ing, or  compassing  tbe  life  of  the  suTerein, 
or  of  tbe  prince,  the  queen  consort,  or  tne 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown.  In  England, 
those  convicted  of  treason  are  hang^  and 
afterwards  beheaded,  tbe  more  barbarous 
and  revolting  part  of  tbe  sentence,  namely, 
emboweUing  and  quartering,  being  dis- 
pensed with.  But  a  conriction  of  treason 
IS  visited  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods 


«f  «  wife; 

fciffi«gberhn«bnad,ornamMtlrisMaattr.  ' 

TmEAS17RER,inlarar.an«iAeertowbo«  i 

frr  tbr  ti  rnii  r  nf  tbr  mnm  w  iif  ani  i— 

poiy  is  cwnMtteA.— Tke  Lmw^  Bigk  Trm- 

^  &«)laatf  baa  Use  chase  «f  •■  «be  I 


m    • 


paiticnlaily  tbe  eitabKibnaewt 
■UBsto;  coBdncteJ  by  laiJa  i  wimiua  i  • 
era.  far  recemng  and  manngiiii.  tlse  pdhBt  'j 
revenoea.  tbe  head  eonmisaBoiDfer  beiBc  on-  1  a  ' 
ally  ceusideied  aa  tbe  oriaae  BUMSter.  t  \ 

nSB  LB.  the  bigbeak  nr  most  acMteof  <  I  \ 
the  paita  in  awMJc  which  ia  n4iaytc4  tm  the     » 

voice  of  fieaalesarhafyn. fVcMrwflivcbe  t  s 

note  in  the  trebk  ata:*^  ylTtd  «•  the  be  1  * 
«itb  the  diC  7  5 

TEEB,  in  beCBuy,  the  cmal  «Mneof    I 
tbe  largest  of  the  w8eCahlckiad,eoui«ag  >  ' 
of  a  nm  woody  stem  or  kiwmk,  fitan  which  .' 
apiing  fbith  hnaehe^  «c 

leavca.    All  trees  may  be  ^ 

dassea,  timber  and  ftwit-treea; 

including  all  those  trees  whieh  are  aaed  in 
machinery,  ship-bmUiiig,  ioc^ 


.1- 


be.« 

fe-  i  s 

^    ■ 

E  ! 

-;• 

he     £ 
he     t 
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toe     • 
kw     * 


TREE-NAl£.  a  Utny  vrooden  pia.  «ae4  ia 
fastening  tbe  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  tjm- 

TREP-TOAD,  in 


TBBAAMIUS   WBBB    »1»8T   I 


of  toad  in  North  America,  vH«ieh  is  1bttB4  '   ' 
on  trees,  and  croaks  chiefly  in  the  rvewiiiK.  ' 
TRETOIL,  in  botanV   the  SS^t  ' 
name  of  many  planU  of  the  gen»a  jy^^ 

>  iH  BHeLisn  PBisons,  m  1828. 
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iuiM.  Also,  in  agriculture,  a  name  of  the 
Mtdiemg*  tifmUHa,  a  plant  resemblinic  do- 
ver,  with  tcUow  flowera,  much  coltiTated 
for  hwr  an4  fodder. 

TRBLXI8,  in  gardening,  a  atmctnre  or 
frame  of  eroM-bamd  work,  or  lat  tice-work,, 
used  for  aapporting  plants.  Thia  differs 
from  frn<l«/«,  which  consisU  of  light  posu 
and  rails  for  supporting  espaiierib  and 
sometimes  for  wall  trees. 

TRfiM'OLlTBk  in  mineralo^,  a  sab- 
spectcs  of  strai^t-edged  angit^  and  is 
of  three  kinds,  asbestoos,  common,  and 
glassjr  tremdite ;  all  of  *  fibroos  or  radi- 
Atetl  stcuetiir^  and  vi  a  pearif  colour.  It 
is  dassed  by  Hatty  witn  hornblende  or 


"?]LSNCHB8,  or  hsM  ^aftproaeA,  in  for- 
tiAoattoB,  ditches  cut  in  oblique  sig-iag  di- 
rections, to  oiable  bcai^ers  to  approach  a 
fortified  plaoe  without  beuig  expmed  to  the 
fire  of  its  cannon.  Hence  the  terms  "  to 
open  the  trenches,"  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a  be- 
"mount  the  trenches/*  to 


ant  guard  in  the  trenches,  ftc 
TREPAN'NING,  in  surgery,  the  operm- 
tioa  of  perforating  the  skulTaud  taking  out 
a  fMeec^  for  relieving  the  brun  from  pres- 
sure;, Ac  The  instrument  used  is  called  a 
trtfmn.    [See  TBarniiiB.] 

TBBPH'INB,  in  surgery,  a  more  modem 
instrument  than  the  trtpa»  for  performing 
the  <qperation  of  trepanning.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a  little  sharp  perfora- 


itofagiml< 
tor,  called  the  centre-pin. 

TRES'PASS,  in  law,  auT  ridation  of  an- 
other's  righu ;  as,  the  unlawfully  entering 
on  bis  premises ;  hut  when  riolenee  accom- 
panies the  act,  it  is  called  a  trespass  et  et 
mru%*4  In  a  moral  sena^  the  trans^res- 
si«m  <tf  any  dirine  law  or  command  is  a 


TRl'AD,  hi  mnsle.  the  common  duvd, 
consisting  oi  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRI'AUin  law,  tue  examination  or  causes 
beGwc  a  proper  judges  which,  as  regsrds 
matters  Off  foet,  are  to  he  tried  by  a  jury :  as 
rpgard  matters  of  law,  by  theiu^ j  and  as 
i^ardsraoordsbbytbereeorditadt  [See 
Jjaw,  JoBv,  *e.j 

TRIAN'DRU,  «Bcof  the  Ltobmb  d«a- 
■es,  eompiehnding  planU  the  flowers  of 
whiok  hiwe  ttrec  stamen^  as  th* 


TU'ANOX«E.  in  gewnetri^  a  ^we  of 
iknm  iidss  and  thme  andes.  Tnan^es 
are  either  plane  or  spherical.  A  plane  tri- 
aa^  k  contained  under  three  Ratlines: 
and  aq^erieal  one  is  a  ttiangk  eontaiaed 
under  Uuree  arches  of  great  drdes  of  the 


where.    Manxes  

tbar  sngles,  nghl,  obtuse  and  acute.  A 
right-anii^ed  triaane  is  that  whieh  has  one 
right  anne^  an  obtose-anglad  triauf^e  is 
such  as  nas  one  obtuse  angle;  and  an 
aeute-an^ed  triani^  is  that  which  has  all 
its  aiudea  aeute. 

TIUB'UNE,  in  Soman  antiquity,  the 
title  of  various  offieers.  A  Tnhm»  ^f  the 
PMpIi^  was  chosen  out  of  the  j^ebeians  to 


protect  them  agwnst  encroachments  and 
oppressions  of  the  patricians,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  senate  and  consuls  on  their 
liberty.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strictly 
speaking;  magistrates,  or  invested  with  ma- 
l^teriafpowers ;  but  they  exercised  a  great 
ufluence  upon  public  alEurs.  They  hsid  the 
power  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  of  arresting  the  proceed- 
ings of  magistrates  by  their  rtt*;  and  in 
process  of  time  their  influence  was  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  they  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  Uie  state.— —JfUi/ery 
trttmau,  an  officer  in  the  Boman  army,  who 
eommanded  in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces, 
IMurticularly  the  dirision  of  a  legion,  con- 

aisthag  usually  of  about  1000  men. The 

title  of  tribmue  was  also  given,  as  we  ob- 
served sbove,  to  various  other  ofllcers ;  as 
lVt6imJ  «rarN,  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
IVt6«ii$  fabrieanm,  those  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  making  of  arms.  Also^  IVt- 
6«iii  siartaenNa,  IVAimi  nelsnonni,  Tri- 
ftuni  soispfsdisi,  mentioned  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  eode^  as  intendanu  of  the  public 

shows,  and  other  diverrions. Tribmme, 

in  the  French  houses  of  I^slatnre,  the 
pulpit  or  devated  place  from  which  the 
members  deliver  their  speeches,  which  they 
usually  read,  if  of  any  considerable  length. 
In  general,  only  short  relies  are  nmde 

TRiCA'rSULAII,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  three  capsules  to 
each  flower. 

TRICLINIUM,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  room  where  they  supped, 
because  three  couches  or  beds  were  ^aeed 
about  the  table.  Thb  name  was  adimted  by 
the  Bomans  as  i^nonymous  with  Ccuaeu- 
!«■*.  TrieUtduM  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
beds  on  which  the  guests  reclined. 

TRICOC'CiS,  the  88th  Linnaean  natural 
order  of  plants ;  distinguished  by  a  three- 
*  capsule^  as  the  euphorbia,  ate.; 
epithet  trieseeoiu. 

TRI'COLOS,  the  national  French  banner 
of  three  colours  fblue,  white,  and  red), 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  flrst  rarolu- 
tion,  and  now  again  unfuried. 

TRICUrPIOATB.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stamen.  &c.  ending  in  thi«e  points. 

TRIDENT,  an  attribute  <tf  Neptune, 
being  a  kind  of  three-pronged  sceptre  which 
the  rabies  of  antfouity  put  into  the  hands 
of  that  ddty.— — >THA«r,  among  mathema- 
tidans,  a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  oonstrueted  equations  of  six  dimen- 
sions.   

TBnK>DBCAHSDRAL,in  erystalogra- 
phy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

TRI'FID,  in  botany,  divided  into  three 
parU  by  lineate  sinuses  with  straight  mar- 

TRIFX0B0U8,in  botany,  beariag  three 


TRIFOXIATie^in  botany,  having  three 
leaTcs. 

TRIFOXIXTU,  in  botany.  trefoQ  or  do- 
ver,  of  which  there  are  forty-six  spede% 
The  flowen  an  generally  in  round  needs ; 
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TBiaiTT  COIAMB,  nVMSft,  WAS  VOVln»B»  B«  QOBMr  SUBABam,  1191. 


nil  icwnce  n  appiiea  vt  «ne 
etrMBgles,  it  is  called  j»laa« 
when  Tu  rapUeatioB  is  to 
lest  it  is  calhBd  apktrieml  tn- 


tbe  pod  is  searcelf  longer  than  the  cahrz, 
univalve,  not  opening,  and  decidnoas.  [see 
Clovkb.I 

TRIG'AMT,  the  sUte  of  Imving  three 
husbands  or  three  wives  U  the  same  time. 

TRIG'LTPH,  in  architeetare^  a  member 
of  tlie  Doric  fiiese,  repeated  at  equal  inter- 
vmis 

TRIGONOM'ETRT,  the  art  of  measor. 
faig  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles.  The 
business  of  this  sdence  is  to  find  the  angle* 
where  the  sides  are  given ;  and  the  sides  of 
their  respective  ratios  when  the  angles  are 
given.  When  this  science  b  applied  to  the 
aolntioB  of  plane  trial  ' 
trigononletry  {  when 
spherical  triaoglest ' 
gonometnr. 

TRIJUVBODS,  in  botany,  having  three 
pairs.  A  trijupoM  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf 
with  three  pair  of  leaflets 

TRIHlLAT^.tbe»rd 
order  of  plants ;  with  three  seeds  marked 
with  a  cicatrix,  as  the  maple,  Ac 

TRIL'LION,  the  product  of  a  million 
Boltiplied  by  a  miUion,  and  that  product 
multiplied  by  a  million. 

TRINE,  iu  astrolosy,  the  aspect  or  situa- 
tion of  one  star  with  regard  to  another, 
when  thvf  are  distant  1)0  degrees. 

TRIN'GA,  In  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  Grallm.  Birds  of  thia 
tribe  mostly  inhabit  marshy  places,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  sand- 
piper, the  ruff  and  reeve,  the  lapwing,  plo- 
ver, Ac. 

TRIN'GLE.  in  architecture,  a  UtUe 
square  member  oi  ornament,  Axed  exactly 
over  everv  triglyph,  under  the  platband  of 
the  architrave,  from  whence  the  guttas  or 
pendant  drops  hang  down. 

TRIN'ITY.  in  theology,  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
—Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

TRIN'ITT  UOU8B.  a  society  so  called, 
incorporated  by  Henry  VllL  in  161S,  for 
the  promotion  of  commeree  and  navigation, 
by  lieensing  and  regulating  pilots,  ordering 
and  erecting  beacons,  hght-honaes,  Ac. 
This  eorpoiutioa  is  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  eight  aasistants,  and  thirty- 
one  elder  brothers;  besides  numerous  in- 
ferior member*  of  the  iratemitT,  nmned 
lager  brethren.  Many  valuable  privi- 
n  are  atunhed  to  this  eorpoimtion,  and 
amounu  to  about  140^00U<.  per 
The  hall  of  the  IVinity  House  is 
an  elegant  buildings  not  fu  from  the  Tower 
of  London. 

TBINCTMIAL,  In  inathwnatiffs,  an  epi- 
thet fbr  any  i|nantity  or  root  couMsting  of 

TRI'O^  m  muiie,  an  instrumental  pieee 
of  three  obUgato  votees,  or  two  chief  voicea 
and  an  accmnpanying  baaa,  or  of  one  chief 
voice  and  two  aeeompannring  parts. 

TRIOCTAHeTdRAL,  in  crystah)- 
graphy,  presenting  three  range*  of  face*, 
one  above  another,  each  range  eontaining 
eight  face*. 

^BIOC  TILE,  an  aspeet  of  two  planet* 
with  regard  to  the  earth.  -^       '" 


,  when  they  are 


three  oetaats  or  eight  parts  of  B«if«lib  thnt 
ia,  1S6  degree*,  distant  from  eaeh  other, 

TRM^LS,  in  botany,  the  nameef  the 
third  order  in  the  daaa  Fe^esiM,  oom- 
prehending  such  plaata  a*  have  herma- 
phrodite^ male,  and  female  flower*  of  the 
same  species,  in  three  distinct  individual*. 

TRIOLETT,  a  atama  of  eight  line%  in 
which,  after  the  third  the  flrst  line^  and 
after  the  sixth  the  firat  two  hnea*  mn.  re- 
peated, ao  that  the  flnt  line  is  heard  three 


TRIOinSS,  in  astronomy,  a  name  lor  the 
duater  of  *even  etaraia  Ursa  MiiUH^  eaUed 
also  Charlea'a  Wain. 

TRIPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  fbr 
a  leaf  which  ia  divided  into  three  paru 
down  to  the  baae,  but  not  wholly  aeparate. 

TBIPBTALOUSk  is  botany,  haying 
three  petala  or  flower  uavea. 

TRIPHTHONO.  in  grammar,  aeoalition 
of  three  vowela  in  one  compound  sound,  or 
in  one  syllable,  as  in  adim.  Wan. 

TRIPlNTfATE,  w  botany,  an  epithet  ttt 
a  apeoies  of  compound  IcaC  «heB  a  petiob 
has  bijpennate  leaves  ranged  on  each  aide  of 
it,  as  m  coBunon  fern. 

TRIPXET,  in  music,  a  name  giren  to 
three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the  lime  of 
two. 

TRIP'LE  TIMBk  in  music,  «  time  con- 
sisting  of  three  measures  in  a  bar. 

TRIPLrCITY,  in  astrology,  the  divi- 
siou  of  the  signs  according  to  the  number 
of  the  elementa,  each  division  constating  of 
three  signs. 

TBI'POD  (M9o$),  in  Gcedan  antiquity, 
the  sacred  seat,  supported  by  three  feet, 
on  which  the  priestesses  among  the  sb- 
cienu  used  to  deliver  the  oracle*. 

TRIFOLI,  in  mineralocy,  asiliceoua  mi- 
neral, ori|(inaUy  brought  mnn  Tripoli,  uaed 
in  polishing  stone*  and  metals.  It  haa  a 
dull  argillaceous  appearance,  but  ia  not 
eompnct.  It  ha*  a  fine  hard  grain,  but 
doea  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix  with  it. 

TRIPTOTE,  in  grammar,  a  name  having 
three  cases  only. 

TRIPYR'AIUD,  in  mincialogy,  ajcnus 
of  spaia,  the  body  of  which  i*  composed  of 
single  pyramids^  eaeh  of  three  aides  sABcd 
by  tbeur  base  to  sobm  solid  body. 

TRIQUBTROUS,  in  botany,  i 
fbr  a  fruit  or  leaf  that  has  three  nhme  sides 
or  faees.  Thisleaf  is  usually  snbniated, or 
grows  gradually  amaller,  bum  ths  bass  to 

tI^B'MIS,  or  TEI' REMB.  In  Qresk 
sad  Romsn  sntiqoity,  a  gall^  with  tbiee 
tiors  or  baaka  of  oanw  ia  which  the  rowera 

f adjag  iT'^iiflllT 

another. 
TRISOLTMPON'ICA,  in  aatiquity,  one 
amonf  the  Greeks  who  returned  three  tiasas 
▼ietonoas  -        -      ■ 


re  placed  upon  a 
B  above  am' 


from  the  Olympic. „ 

whom  apedal  honours  were  conferred  by 
the  state. 

TRITBRTVATB.  ia  botanv,  haviag  three 
biteraate  leave*,  or  the  divisions  of  a  triple 
petiols,  subdivided  into  threes. 

TRITHB'I8T,  in  thsologv.  oae  who  be- 
lieves that  there  are  three  distiaet  Goda  ia 
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Ufa.  with  a  stem  SO  ftet  in  eire««f*rta««b 
The  heart  of  th«  wood  U  of  a  kgut  jcUuw 
colour,  and  the  Mp  white:  the  min la  flne 
aod  oomMct;  H  U  eaulj  wron^dbt,  polfadiet 
well«  ana  is  Buflcientl^  etrang  for  porpoMt 
requiring  great  aoUdttr. 

TUIIOUB*  in  medicSne,  the  morbid  ra- 
largement  of  a  particular  parti  without 
being  eanaed  br  inflammation. 

TUIiULUS,  a  barrow  or  mound  of  eartk 
in  ancient  times  raised  to  the  memoijof 
the  dead.    C8««BAanow.] 

TUN,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liqnida. 
The  English  tun  eontaina  two  pifo,  or 
four  honheads,  or  2fi3  gallons. 

TITNIC  (tunita),  a  garmemtwora  within 
doors  by  tbe  Bomana  of  both  aexea,  under 
the  toga}  the  alaves  and  commor 
only  appearing  in  it  abroad.    The 


wore  a  tunic  wiUi  abroad  stripe  {cUmu)  of 

"b  breast:  the  eqoitea 

narrow  stripes.    Hence  the  terms  <•«• 


nadnai 


etemi  and  muguaHetm^iit  applied  to  peraona 
of  theae  orders.-— > In  anatomy,  a  memo 
braae  that  covers  or  composca  aome  part 
or  organ;  a8(the  tume$  or  ooata  of  the  ere. 

TlfNICATBD,  in  botany,  an  opithet  tut 
a  bulb  composed  of  numerous  cooetntrie 
eoats.  as  an  onion. 

TUITNBL,  a  subterraaaQoa  paaaaaa. 
Some  are  cut  through  hilla  to  eoatmne  tm 
lines  of  caoalsi  from  half  a  miio  to  two  or 
three  miles  Iom;;  others  are  formed  on  tho 
lines  of  railroad,  where  steep  hills  rendar 

them  necessary. ^That  extraordinary  un* 

dertakinib  the  TAasMS  JShumJ,  whieb  ia 
generally  considered  to  be  tbo  flrst  aver 
made  under  a  river,  succeeds  a  prototype^ 
constructed  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, by  queen  Semiramia,  under  the  Bu> 
phrates  at  Babylon,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  since.    See  The  TiaasvnT 

OP  UiaTORT,  p.  • 

TUNG'STER,  iq  minenlog: 
a  metal  obtained  from  it,  the 
being  given  to  each.  The  ore  ia  of  a 
lowish  or  grayiah  white  ciriour,  of  a  lamellar 
structurcb  and  infusible  by  tbe  blowpiiMB. 
It  occurs  massive  or  erystaliaed,  uauaUy  ia 
octahedral  crystala.  The  metal  is  prowufed 
in  small  panes  as  fine  as  sand,  of  a  strong 
metaUie  lustra^  and  of  an  iron  gray  oolonx. 
It  ia  one  of  tha  hardeat  of  Ae  matal^  and 
varv  biittl*. 

TU&'BAN.  a  head-dfoaa  worn  by  moat 
Oriental  nations,  (tf  very  various  forms,  but 
oonsisting  ganerally  of  a  pieoa  of  due  doth 
or  Unas  wound  round  a  cap.  -Tbo  cap  is 
rad  or  gieaa,  roondiah  on  the  top,  and 
quilted  with  cotton.  The  Tnrfciah  sultan's 
turban  ooataina  three  heron's  feathers, 
vrith  many  d 


TUE'BAN.8HBLL,  in    

genus  of  abella,  of  a  spheroidal  shape :  the 
animal  inhabiting  which  ia  a  qpooiea  of  ' - 


TUB'BART.  in  law,  the  right  of  digging 
"  I  land,    r 


turf  on  another  man'a  imuL  Cssisisa  ff 
tmrtmnf,  is  the  liberty  which  a  tenant  en< 
joys  of  digging  twf  on  the  load's  waste. 


TIVBINATBD,  faicaMhoiaiy,  vricnlhti 
oonically  firom  a  largar  base  to  a  Idnd*  Of 
apex.— >In  botany,  ahaped  like  an  invertai 
eone;  narrow  at  the  bosoi  and  bnmd  at  tk» 
apea.  

TUBTBINITB,  a  fbaaO  or  petriBed  AtU 
of  the  turbo  kind. 

TUB'BITH,  or  TUBUBTH,  a  root  oaed 
in themateriamedicaasaeatiiartie.    Its 


East  IndiMt  and  n  the 
cortical  port  of  tbe  root  of  a  apcdea  of  eon- 
vohralua^—— IStrWf  A  aiiiMrs^  is  the  ydlow 
predj^tate  aubaulphate  of  mercury. 

TuBTBO;  in  concholegy.  agemuofnni* 
valve  shells,  with  a  lonfc  vnde^  and  depressed 
mouth,  in  some  speeiM  approaching  to  a 
round  shape,  and  m  some  fiiaving  teeth,  fa 
others  not.  They  all  grow  narrow  towiurda 
the  baa^  an  aurieulated,  and  terminate  ia 
a  very  long  and  aharp  point. 

TUE'BOT,  in  iehtbTohigy,  a  Bah  of  the 
genua  Flmnwectm.  Itgrowatothevreiflit 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounda,  and  ia  one  of 
the  moat  eateemed  flsh  at  tabk;,  bdng  et> 
qpsitdi/  flavoured  and  ddicioea.  Tcry  eon- 
Mdendile  quantitiea  of  turbot  are  taken  on 
our  north* weatem  «oaat%  but  a  nwifcieuce 
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Cimt««|  Iiw9ity  into  Teods  of  every  de- 
•criytion.  But  id  most  opetmtioiM  oi  the 
art  the  revolving  body  is  cut  or  shaved  by 
applyias  a  ehisel,  or  other  suitable  tool, 
to  its  surface,  while  in  motion ;  which  re> 
qnisea  firmness  in  the  aetion,  or  axis  of  ro> 
tation,  and  also  that  the  tool  itself  should 
beateadily  supported.  The  instrument,  or 
apparatus  for  these  purposes,  is  called  a 
lathe.    Tiie  nrt  of  turning  is  most  exten* 

vely  applicable  in  all  the  mechanic  arts ; 
^r  the  hardest  metals  and  the  most  pon> 
derous  ariiUei^,  as  well  as  the  softest  wood 
and  the  most  delicate  pivoU  in  awatch,  can 
be  fashioned  by  the  Uirnin)c4athe. 

TC&'NIF.  in  botany,  a  bulbous  plant, 
the  Bratnem  rupa,  exteiwively  culuvated 
for  it*  es<nilent  root.  Turnips  are  a  whole- 
some article  of  foo^  much  in  use.  The 
large  rooted  varieties  have,  been  employed 
far  fbdder,  during  the  winter  season,  ftom 
tune  immenMMriaL  The  rwta  kmga,  or  Swe- 
dish turnip,  has  a  large  root,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  hue. 

TORN'FIKBS,  the  name  given  to  the 
toll  gKtes  on  the  public  roads,  the  andent 
gate  being  a  mere  pole  or  pike.  The  turn- 
pike roads  a(«  formed  nnaer  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  managed  by  commissioners, 
tcv^Ms^^lind  surveyors,    [ike  Boass.] 

TUltlirSOIrE.  in  botany,  a  ^ant  of  the 

nus  HtUotropimmf  so  named  because  its 

)wer  is  aopposed  to  tun  towards  the 
sun. 

TUBTBNTINB»  a  tranaMrent  i 
substance,  procured  firom  dMfierent 
of  the  pine  and  fir*  The  best  sort  comes 
from  North  America.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  by  making  a  series  of  ineisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine exudes,  and  falls  down  into  recep- 
tacles prepared  to  receive  it.  English  tur- 
pentine is  fiwm  the  Scotch  fir ;  Yenioe  tur- 
pentine, which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic^ 
IS  derived  firom  the  piMut  Imrim}  and  the 
common  American  turpentine  comes  from 
the  ptHMS  pahutri»0  To  obtain  the  oil  qf 
turpentine,  the  juice  is  distilled  in  an  appa- 
ratus like  a  common  still. 

TUKTBNTINB  TBBB,  in  botany,  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Putocta,  which  produces 
not  only  its  proper  fruit,  but  a  kind  of 
ham.  or  excrescence,  made  by  the  pnnctvre 
of  an  insect,  which  appears  on  the  suzfisce 
of  its  leaves. 

TUB'QUOISE,  or  TUBK'OIS^  a  mineral 
of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour,  occurring  in 
thm  layers,  or  m  irounded  masses.  It  is 
destitute  of  lustre^  but  suscqptible  <tf  a  high 
poUsh,  and  is  much  used  in  jewellery.  It 
contrasts  well  with  diamonds  and  pearls 
set  in  ^d.  Some  naturalists  say  that  the 
turquoise  is  a  bone  impregnated  with  cupre- 
ous particles,  and  not  a  real  stone. 

TUBTLE.    rSee  To&toxsb.] 

TUBTLE-DOVB.  in  omitholo^,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Colnmba  ;  a  wild  species,  whose 
note  is  i^aintive  and  tender.  [See  Pioaoii.] 

TUirrLB-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
beautifiiltpeciesoflfamr;  also,atortoise- 
shelL 

TUS  CAN  OBOBB,one  of  the  orders  of 


architecture,  the  most  andent,  the  most 
massive,  and  roost  simple. 

TUS'SIS.  in  medicine,  a  cough. 

TUSSILA'GO,  in  boUuy,  a  genus  of 
plants,  dass  19  i^a^eiievta,  order  3  Polp' 
gamia  euperflna.  The  species  include  com- 
mon eolt's-foot,  whitecolt's-foot,  &c. 

TITTENAG,  a  metallic  compound  brought 
from  China,  called  Chinese  copper  or  wute 
copper.  It  consists  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron.  

TUTTO,  or  TUTTI,  in  Italian  musics  a 
direction  for  all  to  play  in  full  concert. 

TUTTY,  in  mineralos^,  an  argillaceous 
ore  of  sine,  found  in  Persia,  rormed  on 
cviindric  moulds  into  tubular  pieces,  like 
the  baric  fA  a  tree.  Tntty  is  also  formed  by 
Aasing  brass  <»  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
when  it  is  incrusted  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
furnace. 

I'WAITE,  in  arelusologr,  wood  grubbed 
up  and  turned  into  arable  land. 

TWELFHl'NDI,  among  the  Anglo- 
SaxoniS  men  of  the  highest  rank,  idm  were 
assessed  at  120G  shillings;  and  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  such  persons,  satisfiMtion  was 
to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 

TWIXIGHT,  the  faint  Ught  diffyued 
through  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some 
time  before  rising,  and  after  setting;  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  aqueous  vapours  and  atmosi^iere  over- 
head, which  produce  this  effect  in  our  cli- 
mate to  the  height  of  44  miles.  The  morn- 
ing twilight  begins,  and  the  evening  twilight 
ends,  wlten-the  sun  is  about  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  horiaon.'  At  the  poles, 
where  there  are  six  months  day  and  six 
months  nig^t,  the  twilight  continues  about 
,  two  months,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  half 
year's  night  is  illuminated. 

TTMTAN,  a  part  of  a  printing-press, 
consisting  of  a  frame  covered  vrith  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put  in 
order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 
— — IVsiiNni,  in  architecture,  that  part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pediments  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  cornices.  In  car|>entry, 
it  is  apptied  to  the  pannels  of  doors  in  the 

TYM?3SrnBS,  or  TTMTAKT,  in  me- 
dio^ a  fiatnlent  distennen  of  the  belly. 

TTM'PANUM,  in  anatomv,  the  drum  or 

barrel  <rf  the  ear. In  arcmteeture,  the 

fiat  M^ice  or  ^aoe  within  a  pediment. 
— — oin  medianirs,  a  wheel  j^bwed  round  an 
axis.— ^-Among  the  Gredcs  and  Bomras,  a 


<yav>nwn  was  a  mnsical  inatnunent,  not 
unlike  the  tambouine^  beaten  with  the 

TYPE,  in  Geology,  a  ngn  ot  symb^ ;  a 
figure  of  somethinK  to  eeme ;  as,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  a  tfpe  oi  Christ.  To  the  word 
in  this  sense  »  <9poscd  amtitfpe;  Christ, 
therefoea^  is  the  an#i<|riM>— In  natural 
history,  by  /yiM  is  meant  a  general  form, 
sueh  as  is  cunmon  to  the  speeus  af  a  genus, 
or  the  individual  of  a  species. 

TYPE-FOUNDING,  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  mannfactoriny  metal  lettars  used 
by  printers.  The  type^  or  patten  of  the 
letter,  ia  first  ent  on  a  atcd  pnneh,  and 
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then  rank  in  a  matrix  of  bnuM  or  copper, 
about  AD  inch  and  a  half  long^  and  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  siie  of  the  letter  it  is  to 
contain.  The  ftiaed  tvpe-metal  is  then 
poured  into  the  mouldU  u>d  afterwards 
looBened  firom  the  matrix  merely  by  remov- 
ing the  preasare  from  the  spring.  A  type- 
foundry  is  provided  with  several  furnaces, 
each  sarmottuted  with  an  iron  |K>t  contain- 
ing the  type-metal,  which  consists  of  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony.    The 

i  ith 


t: 


u. 


U,  the  tweatv-flrst  letter  and  the  flfth 
vowel  of  the  alphabet,  is  generally  pro- 
noBBced  nearly  like  e»  shortened  or  olend- 
od;  as  in  Bairatly,  enmrneratt,  awte,  dmke, 
rutt,  itffkte.  In  some  words,  as  in  iuU, 
imtl,/mU,  the  soavd  of  « is  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian «,  the  French  •«,  bat  thortened.  Ita 
other  soBod  is  heard  in  taa,  rB%  nik,  sani, 

UBIQUITA1tUN8.iB«Bcleaiastical  his- 
tory, a  sect  of  Lutheran*  who  ^rauf  up  in 
Gerauuiv  about  the  year  1&90,  and  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  /esos  Christ  is 
fuhi^mej  omnipresent,  or  in  every  place  at 
the  same  tiaie.  '^ 

U'KASB,  IB  Hussia,  a  pvodanatiaB  or 
imparial  order  published. 

Vt'CBB,  m  medicine,  a  ninilent  sola-; 
tion  of  continuity  in  any  orthe  soft  parts 
of  the  body*  attendad  with  a  secretion  of 
pus,  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers 
arise  fcom  a  variety  of  causes  and  are  va- 
riously denominated,  as  JittuUnu,  gangre- 
nous, eaneerotu,  terophuloui,  eariout,  &c. 

ULB-TEEE,  in  botany,  the  CtutiOa,  a 
geuus  of  tree%  whose  milky  juice  yields 
that  kind  of  elastic  gum  eaUed  by  the 
Mexionna  uU. 

U'LBX,  in  the  Linnnan  system,  a  genus 
of  plants,  cUws  17  JHadelpUa,  order  4  De- 

"  gWMA*  M  VM  eouBcrrrB  bamb  bob  vhb  tobxisb  irvBiara  abb  rBiaava. 


tMdrUu  Alao^the  Mone  of  a  sbrttb  ttea- 
tioned  by  Pliav,  the  ashes  of  which  irere 
used  as  a  lye  m  sepamting  goMT  tnm  aD 
the  substaaeei  with  whtehit  waa  mixed. 

UL'MIN,  in  chemistry,  a  very  peculiar 
substance^  which  exudes  from  a  spedcitvf 
elm,  the  mtmmt  ni§n.  la  its  cttmial  mt- 
pcaranee  it  resembles  gum.  It  is  aolM, 
hard,  of  a  Mack  oirfoar,  and  poascssaa  «a«- 
siderable  lastre. 

UL'NA,  in  aaatonv,  tl»  btfgcr  VMaarOie 
fore-arm,  reaching  from  diw  cUnmi' tto^A* 

fnift:   lU  cSief  ij^iteeiu  »»)liib  m^ 
and  rntnlace  the  OMitlpM  of  tlileT^'''^ 
UL'NAII,  tn  linatottt,  mtir"' 

modem  diplomacy,  tha,  Hb^^ 
fered  for  the  settlemeAt  bT*  i 
basis  of  a  treaty,  b(QtV4 
menta.    The  word  is  alio 
proposition  or  condttloB. 

ULTBA.  a  prefix  to      _,  _ 

modem  politics,  to  denote  those  BBcfaAcr* 
of  a  party  who  cainry  their  aotion*  to  ex- 
cess. In  1798,  those  penoo  1b  IVaaee 
were  called  «<h-o-r««o{«tt»B<4iCi^  who  ii^ 
manded  much  more  than    ' 
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they  adopted  allowed.  When  the  Bourbons 
returned  to  France  in  1815,  the  words  itlfrs- 
rojraf M*  and  nltra-Meralt  were  Riaeh  nsed, 
and  have  become  common  wherever  politi- 
cal parties  eiiat. 

IJLTEAMARI'NB,  in  painting,  a  vatn- 
able  pigment  affording  a  beautiful  skj-blne 
colour.— —Its  name  ultrmmttriue  is  derived 
from  beinff  brought  from  bevond  sea,  that 
is  to  say,  from  Hmdostan  and  Persia,  and  it 
was  originally  obtained  only  fkrom  the  rare 
mineral  tapit  latull.—^-'UUrttmatine  oMket, 
a  pigmeBt  whieh  is  the  residuum  of  lapis 
lasuM,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex- 
tracted. 

ULtKAMONTANE,  an  epithet  applied 
to  countries  whieh  lie  beyond  the  monn* 
tain:  thus  France,  with  regard  to  Italy,  is 
an  ultramontane  country. 

UL'VA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mosses, 
counting  of  a  merely  foliaceons  substance 
formed  into  hmg  cylindrical  tubes. 

UM'BEL,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
cencc^  which  consists  ck  a  number  of  ilower- 
staika  or  rays  spreading  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  simple  or  compound ;  in  the 
latter,  each  peduncle  bears  another  Uttle 
umbel  or  nmbelKde.  Hence  mmhelUU  and 
mmhelWermmt  beariag  umbels. 

UMBELLATiE,  the  45thof  theLinnsan 
naturaS  ordat*,  comprehending  nmbrilife- 
rous  plants,  or  those  which  have  flo«-ers  in 
the  form  of  an  «siM,  as  fennel,  dill,  &c 

UM'BBR,  in  painting,  a  pigment  afford- 
inr  a  fine  dark>brown  colour.  It  is  a  duikT<- 
ooroured  earth,  or  or^  and  was  formerly 
brought  from  Usi6rta,  in  Italy.  It  is  used 
in  two  states}  the  first,  its  natural  one, 
with  the  simple  precaution  of  levigation,  or 
washing;  the  second,  that  in  which  it  is 
found  after  being  burnt.  The  hues  of  burnt 
and  nnbumt  umber  gxeatly  differ  from  each 

other. In  omithobgy,  a  )bwl  df*the 

nraUic  order,  inhabiting  Africa.^— In  ieh- 
Uiyok^,  a  fiah  Of  the  trbttaceous  kind, 
called  also  the  gntvlhigi  &  flresh-water  fish 
of  good  flavour. . 

UHBIiilCAU  in  «t>a^omy,  an  jepithet 
tot  whi^tewer  pertains  to  the  navel ;  as  bsi- 
ii/£e«(  vesMls,  umkilicAl  region. — ^In  bo- 
tahy>  uwMliealveitttt  are  the  smaQ  vessds 
^which  pass  £rom  the  heart  of  the  seed  into 
the  side  seed-lobes,  aud  are  supposed  to 
iaibibe  the  sacchanne,  ^rinaceona,  or  oily 
inatter  which  ia  to  aapport  the  new  ve- 
g^able  in  itagerminatlon  and  early  growth. 

UMBIL'ICATB,  in  botany,  'formed  in 
tht  middle  lake  a  navd}  as  a  flower,  flrnit, 
orleat 

UVBO,  the  boas  or  pntubemt  part  of 


UBCBCTLDUtlTB,  %  recently  disoovered 
Yesuvian  mineral,  whose  prinutive  form  is 
a  right  rectangular  priam,  with  a  square 
bue,  and  of  a  greenish  ydlow  eokmr,  in- 
climns  to  brourn. 

UiniRBL'LA,  a  canopy  or  skreen  earned 
over  head  in  hot  elimates  as  shelter  from 
the  sun,  and  in  all  climates  as  shelter  firom 
the  rain.  It  is  formed  of  sill^  cotton,  or 
other  material,  extended  on  strips  of  elastic 
whalebone^  fostened  to  a  stick.   Umbrellas 


are  of  A^tie  orinn.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced in  London  about  1776,  and  are 
now  become  articles  of  general  use  and  ex- 
tensive  manufactnre. 

UN,  in  phil<rfogy,  a  particle  vi  nexation, 
giving  to  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a  ne- 
gative signification.  Vn  and  in  were  for- 
merly used  indifferently  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  tendency  of  modem  usi^  is  to 
prefer  the  use  of  in,  in  some  words,  where 
MB  was  before  used.  It  is  prHixed  gene- 
rally to  adjectives  and  partieiples,  but 
sometimes  also  to  verbs,  as  in  «B6*Nd,  mb- 
M«rf.  Ac 

U'NA  yO-CE  [Latia],  with  one  voiec) 

"^UNEBUrP,  in  the  sense  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  signifies  a  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  distrust  of  God's 
promises,  fte. 

UN'CIAL,  pertaining  to  letters  of  a  large 
mse,  used  in  ancient  BMnuseripts. 

UNTIPORK,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  hone  (ot  BaeMtrsw^,  betBg  the  last 
bone  oi  the  seeovd  voW  of  tbe  carpus  or 
vrrist ;  so  named  firOm  iM  hook-like  process, 
which  proiects  firom  the  paha  of  the  hand. 

UN'CINATB,  in  botany,  hooked  at  the 


UNCTION,  the  anoinHng  wkh 
crated  oil,  a  practice  among  the  Jews  in 
consecrating  kings  and  pnests;  also  still 
in  use  at  coronations:  and  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  iierformed,  in  cases  of  mortal  disease, 
by  anmnting  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  with 
oil  consecn^ed  by  the  bishop,  and  accom- 
panied with  prayers.  The  anointing  of  per- 
sons who  are  on  their  death-bed  u  called 
nmtrtwte  unetio*. 

UNDBBSTAND'ING,  the  inteUectual 
IscttltT,  or  that  foculty  <^  the  human  mind 
py  which  it  apprehends  the  real  state  of 
things  presented  to  it,  or  by  vrhieh  it  re- 
ceives or  comprehends  the  ideas  whieh 
others  express  and  intend  to  eonmuaioate. 

UKDBRWRITEBk  one  who  uttdersigns 
a  ixrfley  of  insurant  on  a'ship  o»  Its  cargo, . 
at  a  certain  rate  per  eent. 

VNBULA1>10N,  a  vraving  4BOIio»  or 
vibration;  as,  the  %n4»latioiu  oi  water  or- 
air,  or  the  mmMati^nt  of  sonnd.  The  un- 
duiatioin  of  a  fluid  are  propagated  in  oon- 
eentrie  eirelea.— >In  surgery,  miuMmtmm 
denotes  a  certain  motion  of  the  asatter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  whieh  indicaiteB  its 
maturity  «r  fitness  for  mening. 

UN'DVLATOBT   TttBORY,  hi  entica, 
the    theory  according  to   which  Hght  is 
transmitted  by  tbe 
medium. 

UN'GUEKT,  in 
sHion  used  as  a  topical  remedy  for  sores. 

UN6UICULATB.  in  botanv,  kkea 
claw ;  having  a  narrowed  base,  as  the  petal 
in  a  polypetMlous  corolla. 

UN'GCLA,  in  geometry,  a  seetioB  of  a 
cylinder,  cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique. 

UNICAFSULAR,  ni  botany,  having  one 
capsule  to  rach  flower,  as  a  pericarp. 

tJ'NICOON,  an  animal  wKh  one  horn. 
According  to  an  examination  of  tha  ae* 
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co«Mit«  itfirm.  tai  Bsdcat  tai  moim  tiiacs, 
of  the  uBieoro.  Um  o^aioo  of  iu  fkbvkma 
ciMnctrr.  whieh  ha*  prevailed  iteee  tiM 
time  of  Boffoa,  iocs  sot  ttm  to  fcM  ob 
suffinrai  rrova^  !■  the  covBtnr  of  the 
•neient  Mtnm,  aaya  Voa  Zaeh.  a  aeaat  of 
till*  dncnptioB  U  feand.  of  tbo  cise  of  a 
cow.  utd  the  form  ofaa  aniclopo:  aad  the 
aMle  hM  upoe  its  fowbead  a  Mag  as4 
■cmflit  born. 

UNIPXOROU8.  in  boCaay.  boartaf  one 
•ovrr  oaly. 

UNlPOftMTrr.  Act  ov.  tbe  aeC  of  par. 
bamcnt  by  wbirh  tbe  for*  of  pabKc  praf- 
ers.aAauantratkNi  of  aaeranwnta  aadotbcr 
n\t%.  ia  prescribed  to  be  ebstiwd  in  all  tbe 
chsrcbes.   (I  KKa..  and  »  and  14  Car.  IL) 

UMLA'BUTB.  ia  botany,  hmnag  OM 
Up  only,  as  a  eoroHa. 

UNILATERAL,  in  botany,  an  ephbot 
Ibr  tower*  icrowiag  only  oa  one  aide  of  tbo 
eowMKHi  pedanele,  as  a  mwUmi»rmt  rmmm*. 

UNILITBRAL,  eooaistiaff  only  of  one 
letlrr, 

UN  ION.  mAHtf  ra4en.  tn  poHtica.  tbe 
act  by  vbicW  Scotland  was  nnfced  to  Enf- 
land,  or  by  whicb  the  two  kingdoara  were 
iaeorporated  into  one,  ia  1707>  Also,  tbe 
leKif  lative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  in  1801.— The  I'aiied  States  oi  Amo- 
riea  are  also  aometioM*  called  (Ae  Vi^tm. 

AnooK  painters,  ■««•■  denotes  a  syw* 

mrtry  and  agfeement  between  the  several 
parts  of  a  paintiag.-^— In  arebiteetnre, 
harnKNiy  between  the  eolonrs  in  the  flMte. 
rialsofalHiildiaic. la  ecdesiastioal  af- 
fairs, the  combioing  or  consolidatlag  of 
tsro  or  more  charches  into  one.—— Ia  rar- 
gerr,  natea  hf  tkf  Jfr$t  <afenfjs«,  stgnifice 
the' process  by  which  the  opposite  sarfaeet 
of  recent  srounds  grow  together  and  unite 
without  sapporatioD.  srben  they  are  kept  in 
'  contact  with  each  other. 

U  NISON.  ia  music,  a  eolneldeBee  ot 
agreemeat  of  sounds,  proceeding  from  an 
'  equality  in  tbe  number  of  vibrationa  made 
in  a  gi*e«  time  by  a  sonorous  body.  Unison 
consists  in  sameness  of  degree,  or  similarity 
in  respect  to  gravity  or  aeuteness,  and  is 
applicable  to  any  sound,  whether  of  in- 
struBMnU  or  of  the  human  organs,  fte. 

UNIT,  in  mathematics,  any  known  de- 
terminate quantity,  by  the  oonstant  repeti- 
tion  of  which  any  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  is  measured. 

UNlTA'RlAN8,in  eeelcsiastieal  history, 
a  sect  who  deny  tbe  doetrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  ascribe  divinity  to  God  the  Father 
only.  Umitaritmiam  in  England  dates  al- 
most as  hr  back  as  the  Reformation ;  and 
ander  the  names  of  Arianism  and  Soct- 
nianism.  Its  followers  havoat  times  endured 
much  persecution.  Unitarians  profess  to 
derive  their  views  tnm  Scripture,  and  to 
make  it  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  all  religious 
questions  t  and  they  assert  that;  interpreted 
according  to  the  settled  laws  of  language, 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is.  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  per- 
sonal existenee  distinct  f^om  the  Patner, 
and  that  the  Son  is  alio  a  derived  and  de- 
pendent being. 


UN1TBD  BBBTHBBr.  [Sea  Moaa. 
vtAsai.] 

tr'NITT.  in  theology,  ia  of  kvo  kiadiw 
naMp  e^ /WO,  and  OTi<y^«ir<«.  Unity 
of  fhith,  is  an  eoual  belief  of  tlM  saM 
trathe  of  God,  and  possession  of  tho  gnee 
of  Ihlth  is  Uke  form  and  dmee.  Vwty  of 
whieh  mal  ' 


•pirit  fa  the  

tween  Christ  and  his  sainta,  by  vfaieh  the 
same  spirit  dwells  in  both,  eaid  both  tese 
tbe  same  disposition  and  ainsa. 

U-NIVALVB  shells,  in  eoMholegy. 
thoae  of  a  single  piece,  as  auik.  Jktt^aE  of 
which  possess  latwimikia. 

VNIVER'SALISTS.  in  theology,  those 
who  hoU  the  doctrine  that  all  men  will  be 
Meed  or  made  happy  in  a  ftttore  life. 

U'NIVBBSErUie  colkKtive  Mone  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  or  totality  of  apace.  a»d 
all  iu  nMterial  eontcMa  and  |Ai( 

of  wheee  booMllei 

parts,  inite  beings 

Wt  aa  fur  aa  we  ea»  diseover.  it  ia  iUod 

with  an  ethcraal  ioid.  in  whii^  ■ of 


dusters  of  eonatless  thonaamda  of  eeatie^ 
wboee  distanoe  firom  our  system  ia  ao  vaat, 
that  ahhongh  the  dusters  an  trilliaas  or 
qnadriUion*  of  nriles  m  diameter,  they  do 
not  appear,  throngh  Uie  beat  tdcaeopea. 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  [See  Aa- 
enoaoMT,  PLAsaes,  Ac]  We  of  eoarae 
know  little  of  the  universe  by  actnal  inspeo 
tion  <  its  infinity  escspes  the  grasp  of  oar 
limited  vision ;  but  icaaomng  leans  oa  to 


r  beyond  the  msch  of  c 
We  first  becoaw  aeqaaiatcd  srith 
our  own  globe^  and  with  the  other  plameta 
revolving  with  it  ronnd  tbe  son ;  aad  from 
this  little  speck  in  the  nniverae  we  draw  oar 
iafinrenecs  as  to  the  rest.  In  onr  awa  wf- 
tem,  we  see  the  sun  formini 


sung  a  1 
about  whieh  4he  earth  and  the  other  pla- 
nets, with  their  moons,  pegalaxly  iwMve. 
Further  observation  teadies  ns  'that  the 
other  planets  of  tbe  solar  system  reaeaible 
the  earth  in  many  respects;  and  it  alaa 
appears  nrobaUe  that  the  fixed  atata  are 
bodies  like  oict  snn,  since  they  sliiae  by 
their  own  Ugfat,  and  never  t^mage  their  re- 
lative  positmns.  Wherever  we  tarn  oar 
^es,  we  see  order,  connexion,  aad  aiabi> 
lityt  and  we  suppose  thcee  laws  to  cbk 
brace  the  whole  universe,  which  thna  fMnns 
a  harmoniously  fiwmed  whole. 

UNiyBRTSITT,  a  name  applied  to  a  aa. 
tioaal  cstablidimcnt  for  a  lil>cTal  edaca- 
tion,  wherein  professors  in  the  acvctal 
branches  of  science  and  polite  litcrataK 
are  maintained,  and  where  degreea,  or  ho> 
nours  attached  to  the  attainmeats  of  adu*^ 
lars,  are  conferred.  Such  an  ntnhlishaicnt 
is  called  a  aiusersj/y  or  wUvenml  acAoai.  aa 
intended  to  embrace  the  aiAale  oompaaa  af 
study.    The  aniversitiea  of  draat  Bnta 
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indeed,  that,  althoogh  maaa»  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  eeeeutial  for  a  degree  and  a 


in  tke  different  avta  and  aeieneea  were  c«> 
tabUahed ;  bat  theae  aniTnaity  offieera  are 
no  longer  the  main  aonreaa  of  inatmetion. 
The  demand  for  inatmction  created  by  the 
degree  examination,  ia  met  almoat  ezel»- 
airely  bj  leetoiea  ddirered  in  tlie  aeveral 
0Oll<we«  and  halla,  or,  iwther,  by  prhrata  ta> 
tore  ui  the  coUegea  and  haUa ;  so  exclnaiTaly 
althoogh  aome  ki      •  •        - 

utial  for  a  degree^ 

aiderable  proticieney  for  the  higher  claaa 
degrees,  the  Greek  profeaaor  haa  no  leC' 
tttree.  What  ia  actually  required  for  a  de* 
gree  of  bachtlor  of  arU  ia,  that  the  atU' 
dent  ahottld  diai^y  some  acqnaintanee 
with  the  facta  and  doctrinea  of  the  Chria- 
tian  religion,  and  especially  with  the  pe* 
collar  tenets  of  the  ehurdi  of  England,  aa 
set  forth  in  its  artidea;  aome  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  on« 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philosophical  trea* 
tises,  or.  in  lien  of  this,  in  a  portion  of 
anciedl  history;  some  knowledge,  also,  ei* 
ther  of  the  elemenU  of  logic  or  of  the  elc 
ments  of  geowetry.  The  sUtute^  however, 
contemplates  the  nrobabUity  of  a  mneh 
higher  standard  of  qualification  in  a  por> 
tion  of  the  students;  and  for  these  it  pro- 
Tides  honours  additional  to  that  of  a 
denee.  Tlieir  namea  are  printed,  an 
in  lonr  Classen,  according  to  a  flxad 
dard  of  merit  fbr  each  elass.  !%•  «andi> 
date  is  permitted  to  nam*  the  book  in 
wl^ich  he  wishes  to  be  examined ;  and  the 
examiners  are,  beeldes,  at  Ubertyto  exa. 
mine  in  any  books  which  they  may  select. 
The  mathematical  examinations  are  con- 
ducted principally  by  meaoa  of  printed 
ouestions,  answered  m  wrtting.  A  candi- 
date for  the  first  class  may  be  stated  gene- 
Tally  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of, 
1.  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  and 
;  S.  the  £fferential  and  inte- 
and  iu  applieationa:  8.  me- 
ehanics,  including  the  principles  of  iU  ap- 

Sication  to  the  solar  system,  embracing 
le  anbstanee  of  the  three  first  sections  of 
Newton's  JVtMijHo.  which  are  also  read  in 
the  original  forms;  4.  the  principle  of  hy- 
drostatics, optics,  and  plane  astronomy. 
The  examinations  take  phee  twice  a  year. 
Prizes  are  given  for  the  enoonragement  of 
compositions  in  prose  «nd  verse,  in  Latin 
and  English.  There  are  also  publie  sebo- 
larships,  which  operate  aa  rewards  Mid  en- 
couragementa  of  generalproflcienoy  or  par. 
ticular  acquirements,  llieae  indnde  ^aa- 
sical  literature,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and 
the  law.  The  uniTcrsity  also  aibrda  flicilf- 
ties  for  the  acquirement  of  various  branches 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  onaMcation 
for  a  degree.  Thus  the  several  professor* 
of  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  other 
branches  of  science,  are  always  provided 
with  classes,  often  with  numerens  cMes. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  college  preparation 
for  the  public  examinations.  It  is  tnia  that 
really  constitutes  the  Oxford  education. 
Tlie  process  of  instruction  in  the  college  is 
by  no  means  of  recitations.  Every  head  of 
a  house  appoints  a  certain  number  of  tu- 
tors for  this  purpose.    Questions  are  put 


trigonometry ; 
gnu  calculus  and  i 


o< 
tutors  I 
dass  o 


lege  in; 
term,  i 


by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  study.  He 
also  give*  directions  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  studying.  The  students  usually 
attend  two,  three,  or  four  tutors,  who  thus 
give  ina  traction  in  different  branches.  The 
coUege  tutor,  moreover,  has  interview^ 
from  time  to  time*  with  his  pupils,  sepa- 
rately, for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  Uie  m- 
dividual's  state  of  preparation  for  the  pnb- 
lie  examination,  aasiating  him  in  his  diQ- 
anltiea,  Ac.  Besides  these  college  tntora, 
however,  there  are  private  tutors,  who  su- 
perintend tke  studies  of  individuals,  and 


np  of  tl  IB 

timu,  or  tgrminmU.  Each  stamt  presenu 
Umseif  in  tmrn,  with  the  hooka  tn  wUch 
he  haa  reeeived  instruction  during  the 
tann,  and,  in  many  colleges,  with  -the  ea- 
aajra  and  otheri  exerdses  whieb  he  hM 
written,  his  annlyaea  of  aeientiie  vrorfca, 
rftridgmcnta  of  histories,  and  the  like.  In 
aome  c6Ueges  thesttulcma  are  required  to 
present,  for  their  examination,  some  book 
also,  In  which  they  have  not  received  in- 
atruction  during  tlie  tem.  Besides  the 
other  studies  punned  in  the  coUeges^  the 
atndents  write  weekly  short  essays  on  a 
given  subject,  occasionaliy  interchanged 
with  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  those 
ddlled  in  versification.  The  liberality  of 
donors  has  enabled  the  colleges  to  provide 
indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  stndy  by 
means  of  exhibitiona,  scbolanhip%  and 
feUowshipa.  Every  college  and  hall  exB- 
minee,  if  it  thinka  lit,  its  own  candidates 
for  adnisaion .  and  pr 


iogtoa 


of  iuown,on  their  fttneea 


or  unfitness  for  the  nniveiaiti .— gnch  ia  the 
general  outline  of  an  Bngliah  nniverdty,  a 
constitution  the  work  of  age%  with  mum- 
rons  perfoetions,  and  vrith  very  few  ctrora, 
whatever  pn^udice  may  advance  to  the  con- 
trary. Superfidal  knowledge  is  hdd  in  no 
kind  of  estimation-  at  either  of  our  great 

aemiuariest  the  very  eaaei '  

as  well  as  dfccta,  must  be 
tbfy  the  expeetathma  of  the  Varaona  pib- 
fessers,  formed  by  long  experienea  and  nn- 
•xhansted  assiduity  {  and  we  aeeandingly 
And,  that  from  these  pare  fonniaina  of  acs^ 
dende  lore  the  mm»  prafonnd  lingnistab 
the  moat  aUe  tlMologiMrt,  mathematiciaBa 
of  exemplary  akill  and  aasidnity,  fbikMo- 
phim,  poeta,  historiaas,  logidaas,  and  mea 
of  sdenee^  In  the  most  eoroprehenaive  sig^ 
nification  of  the  ,vrord,  are  continnalfy 
apringing.  To  these  daadc  hannts  every 
member  of  the  community  owes  a  debt  cir 
natitude.  To  the  system  of  instruetiott 
there  pursued,  snd  to  the  ooUegiate  disei- 
pline— in  spite  of  all  the  vulgar  elamonr 
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and  prriudice  that  hare  been  niied  against 
qmr  unhrenitiea— are  we  mainly  indebted, 
for  the  manly  patrioUsm  and  sound  policy 
which  distlnnush  the  most  eminent  mem-  ' 
hers  of  the  British  senate,  for  the  graces 
of  forensic  doanence  whieh  adorn  the  bar, 
and  for  the  pions  exhorutions  which  are 
breathed  with  holy  fervour  from  the  pulpit. 
May  anarehy  never  raise  ita  sacrilegions 
hand  to  despoil  our  universities  of  their 
well-earned  nononta,  or  to  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  their  vast  utility  ! 

U'PAS  TRBB  {J%tiari$  To*icaria),  in 
botany,  a  tree  rendered  famous  for  its 
noisonooa  qualities,  which,  however,  have 
been  ver^  much  exagserated.  It  was  long 
beUeved  m  Europe,  chat  this  tree  was  a  so- 
litary one  situated  in  a  valley  in  Java,  the 
I>estilential  qualities  of  which  were  so  great, 
luld  liv 


herb  nor  animal  conlcT  live 
within  many  miles  of  its  circle,  and  that 
criminals  alone  were  sent  to  gather  poison 
from  it,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  Dr. 
Uorafield  (in  the  Batavian  Transactions,  vol. 
viL)  was  among  the  first  to  give  a  correct 
aceonnt  of  the  poison-trse  of  Java.  He 
says  that,  though  the  ordinary  accounts  of 
it  are  fabulous,  still  there  exists  a  tree  in 
Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  fatal  poison 
is  prepared.  This  tree  is  the  "  Anchar," 
which  grows  in  greatest  abundance  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  stem 
is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  com- 
pletely naked  to  the  height  df  sixty  or 
seventy,  or  even  eif^hty  feet ;  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  it  spreads  obliquely  like 
manv  of  our  forest  trees.     The  bark  is 

•vkttiall      altaktlv  Knsat^n..    !»*..     I^.._:»..j: I 


whitish,  slishtly  bursting  into  longitudinal 
furrows.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in 
old  trees,  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and 


when  wounded,  yields  copiously  the  milky 
juice  from  whieh  the  poison  is  prepared. 

UFLAND,a  term  for  land  elevated  above 
the  meadows  and  plains  which  lie  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea.  or  between 
bills.  It  is  opposed  to  meadow,  marsh, 
swamp,  ftc ;  and,  like  down%  or  a  gentle 
hilly  country,  uplandt  are  particularly  valu- 
able as  aifording  pasture  for  sheep. 

U'RANITB,  m  mineralogy,  an  ore  or 
phosphate  of  uranium,  called  also  uran- 

elimaur.  It  is  of  a  pale  gold  colour,  or  yel- 
>wish  brown;  sometimes  of  an  apple- 
fpreen  or  emerald  hoe ;  and  occurs  crystal- 
ixed  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  imperfect 
octahedrons. 

URA'NIUM,  a  metal  discoTcred  in 
the  mineral  called  pechblende.  It  is  soft 
and  brittle,  but  hardly  fusible  before  the 
blow-pipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda  and 
liait     "   ' 


melts  into  a  grass-green  glass. 

URAN-0'CHRE.  in  mineralogy,  pech- 
blende, an  ore  of  uranium,  containing  the 
metal  in  an  oxydixed  state.  It  is  brown, 
grayish,  black,  and  brownish  black;  occur- 
ring massive,  globular,  reniform,  and  pul- 
verulent. 

UBANOL'OOT,  a  discourse  or  treatise 
on  the  heavens;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sublime  science  of  astronomy,  with  all  ita 
Pnf^Jjraai  discussed  philosophically. 

UKA  NU8,  the  name  generally  given  by 
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URTSA,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  two 
northern  constellations,  namely,  Ur»a  Ma- 
jor and  Ursa  Minor,  the  Great  and  Little 

Bmv 


"  Who  dont  takSe  the  vows ;  but  half  Nun 

and  half  Lay, 
Attend  you ;  and  when  you*/e  got  better. 

they  say, 
*  TooVe  exceedingly  wdcome  i  There's  no* 

thmg  to  pay."' 

UB'SUS,  in  aoolog^,  a  genus  of  animals 
in  the  Linnxan  system,  including  the  bear, 
badger,  &c. 

URTICA  MARI'NA.  the  8«A-if>TTi.B. 
in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  Mtdmta.  It 
appears,  as  Hosting  on  the  water,  to  be 
a  mere  lifeless  liimp  of  jelly:  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  vrith  a  cast  of  bluish-grur, 
and  is  of  an  orbiculated  figure,  convex  m 
the  middle  on  the  nnper  side,  fiat  oo  tiie 
under,  and  furnished  virith  a  fringe  of  fiia- 
ments  round  the  edge,  reaembUng  whit* 
hain. 
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TTSANCE,  in  commerce^  the  time  fixed 
fi>r  the  paymeut  of  bills  of  exchmge,  leck- 
oned  either  from  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
is  accepted,  or  from  that  of  it«  date,  vary- 
log  iq  different  countries  and  thaa  called, 
because  wholly  dependent  on  utnge. 

USH'EB,  literally  a  "door-keeper;" 
aeing  derived  firom  the  French  "  huiwuer." 
In  Britain,  u$ker  ia  the  name  given  to  m- 
▼eral  public  officers,  in  which  sense  it 
aeema  to  be  aynonymous  with  sergeant. 
These  ushers  are  in  waiting,  introduce 
strangers,  and  execute  orders.  Usher  ia 
alsQ  used  as  the  denomination  of  an  assist- 
ant to  a  school-master;  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  his  office  of  intvodncing  the  scho- 
lars to  learning. 

USTtTIiATlON.  in  pharmacy,  the  roast- 
ing or  torrefying  of  moist  substances  over 
a  gentle  fire,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verisation. In  metallurgy,  uttulation  is  the 
operation  of  expelling  one  substance  £rom 
another  by  beat. 

VSUCAFTION.  in  the  civU  law.  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  title  or  right  to  property 
by  the  ip^puted  fiossession  and  eiuoy- 
roent  of  U  for  a  <wrUta  ten^  preacribed  by 
law. 

U'8UrRnCT,in  the  dvil  law.  tb«  tern- 
porary  use  or  eqjoyment  of  l%nos  or  tene- 
ments ;  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fraita 
and  profits  of  an  inheritanoe>  without  a 
power  of  alienating  the  property. 

U'SUftT.  a  compeiiaation  or  reward  for 
ient.   Id  thta  aeose  it  is  merely 


1  turgerr,  i 
ment  to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula  for 
t^e  purpose  of  oonveying  any  aabatance 
.^.-  '^-  cavity '^'^■^ 


▼,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet,  is  a  labial  articulation,  nearly  allied  to 
/,  being  formed  by  the  same  orcans  j  but  « 
ia  vocu,  and  /  is  aspirate,  and  this  cop. 
stitntes  the  principal  difference  between 
them.  Y  has  one  sound  only,  as  in  vain, 
very,  vote,  vanitp.  Though  v  and  u  have  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet, they  were  formerly  considered  as 
one  letter;  and  in  some  encyclopadias and 
dictionaries  the  absurd  practice  of  arrang- 
ing the  worda  which  begin  with  these  let- 
ters is  still  continued.  As  a  numeral,  V 
stimds  for  6 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it.  in 
old  books,  for  «000. 

▼A,  in  music,  Italian  for  ••  go  on."  as  va 
eretetndo,  go  on  increasing. 

VACA'TION,  in  law,  the  period  between 
the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of 
another:  and  the  same  in  the  universities. 
It  also  denotes  the  time  when  a  see  or 
other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant;  as,  "  du- 
ring the  raeation  of  a  bishopric,  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
aUties.- 

VACCINA'TION,  in  medichie,  inocula- 
tion with  the  cow-pox,  intended  as  a  pre- 


VA'GINATED.  in  botany,  sheathed ;  in- 
vested by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf,  as  • 

YAGINOPEN'NOUS.  having  the  wioga 
covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheMli.  as  m- 
sects. 
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YAIB»  or  YERUT,  in  henldiy,  one  of 
tin  two  Ain,wludi  are  lodispoMd  as  to 


as  an  efficadons  lemedy  in  epilepsy,  and  is 
ftnind  serviceable  in  a  Tariety  of  nervooa 
complaints,  Imt  more  especially  in  epileptic 
and  hTsterical  affieetions.  Cats  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preaerre  it  in  a  gwden ;  and  rat- 
catehers  employ  the  roots  to  draw  the  rats 
together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 

V  ALH  Al/LA.  or  WALH  AL'LA,  the  palace 
of  immortality  in  the  Seandinamn  mytho- 
logy. The  name  is  also  ^ivcn  to  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  near  Re- 
genftburg,  erected  by  the  ez-king  of  BaTaria, 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  within  its 
«  aUs  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
toen  that  Germany  has  produced. 

TALO'BBM,  or  An  tambbm,  aeeordmg 
to  the  value ;  as,  an  od  vmlortm  duty. 

TAL'UE,  in  commerce,  the  priee  or 
worth  of  anTparcha»»ble  commodity.  The 
intrinsic  value  denotes  the  real  and  effec- 
tive worth  of  a  thing,  and  b  used  chiefly 
with  regard  to  money,  the  popular  value  of 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  at  the 
pleasure  ot  the  sovereign ;  but  its  real  or 
intrinsic  value,  depencQng  wholly  on  iu 
weight  and  purity,  is  not  at  all  thereby  af- 
fected-— ^The  value  of  commodities  is  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  comparative  faci- 
Myof  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 


relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  Snt 
many  other  causes  operate  to  raise  or  de- 
preoate  the  value  of  an  article :  as  mono- 
polies, £Mluon,  new  inventions,  the  opening 
of  new  markets,  or  the  stoppage  m  com- 
mercial intercourse  through  war,  &e.  And, 
in  fact,  in  all  countries  where  merchants 
are  possessed  of  huge  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of 


the  influence  of  the  climate.    Some  of  the 


grossest  superstitions  have  originated  in 
the  belief  of  ewapirw^  or  blood-sucking 
spectres,  who  having  died  under  sentence 
of  excommunication  for  sorcery,  vrere  s«p- 
posed  to  rise  firom  their  graves,  and  aaA 
the  blood  of  those  persons  with  whom  in 
theb  lifetime  they  had  been  connected. 

VAM'PLET,  in  arehcology,  a  piece  at 
steel,  fimned  like  a  ftinnel,  plaeed  on  tilt- 
ing spears  just  before  the  hand  to  secure 
it,  but  whieh  Boight  be  taken  off  at  pies- 
sure. 

VANADIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  newly^ 
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discorered  metal,  first  found  in  a  lead 
mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  bnt  mibie< 
quently  (1830)  discoTered  in  Swedish  iron, 
remarkable  for  its  dnctilitT,  at  JaberK  in 
Sweden.  Fanaiium  is  white,  and,  when 
its  snifkce  is  polished,  it  resembles  sihrer 
considerablf.  It  is  easily  redoeed  to  a 
powder  of  an  iron^gray  coloor,  and  is  a 
good-conductor  of  dectrieitr.  From  it  is 
obtained  vauaiie  meid,  andnaions  salts 
of  a  fine  aiure  bine  cirfour  when  in  sta- 
tion. 

TAN'DALS,  a  foroeions  race,  whou  it  is 
believed,  were  either  a  8claT<mic  tribe,  or 
came  from  the  north  of  Germany,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  l^tnla.  During  the  4th 
and  6th  centuries  they  became  very  power, 
fol,  and,  under  Genseric,  their  king,  ovor. 
ran  Spaon,  Oaul,  and  Italy.  They  subsc' 
quently  esUbltshed  themsetres  ra  Afirtea; 
but  were  eventually  subdued  b^  Belisarku, 
the  celebrated  Soman  general  u  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  who  took  their  kin  j^  Gelimcr, 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Constantinople 
in  triumph.— From  the  forodty  of  their 
character,  and  the  haroe  they  made  of  the 
finest  works  of  art,  the  woras  Fmndmlitm 
and  VtmdMtie  hare  been  api^ied  to  such 
acts  as  imply  a  mda  and  savaoe  forodty 
combined  with  a  disregard  of  the  advan- 
tages of  eivilitation. 

VANB,  or  WEATH'EBCOCK,  a  Ugfat 
body  (generally  a  thin  plate)  pkieed  on  a 
spindle  at  the  top  of  a  church  steeple,  or 
other  building,  wnieh  turns  with  the  wind 
and  points  to  the  j^  flrom  which  it  blows. 
——In  sliips,  a  piece  ot  bunting  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

YA'POUB,injphysicB,an  assemblage  of 
vesicles,  or  little  bubbles  of  water,  filled  with 
air,  whieh,  being  raised  by  the  action  of 
heat,  float  in  the  atmosphere^  and  form  what 
we  call  ckmds.  Dr.  Halley  attempted  to 
estlmiate  the  vapour  drawn  from  the  Medi- 
terranean during  one  sunny  day;  and,  by 
calculating  the  snrfoce  of  that  sea,  and 
making  an  experiment  on  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  he  was  led  to  suppose,  tliat  it 
mi^t  bo  at  least  6S80  mimons  of  tuns. 
Dry  winds,  also,  carry  off  even  a  larger  pro- 
portion. It  is  by  vapour  redescending  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  form*, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  are  produced.  If  the  cold  vrind, 
or  other  cause,  happen  to  act  early  enough 
Co  precipitate  the  vesicles,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  any  considerable  height  the  drops, 
whieh  in  so  short  a  descent  do  not  unite  to 
any  considerable  degree,  are  small;  and 
thus  is  formed  what  we  call  dew;  now,  this 
precipitation  regulariy  hanpmning  with  re- 
spect to  that  vapour  which  rises  late  oa  a 
summer's  day,  a  fkll  of  dew  is  the  natural 
cousequeoce.  If  the  vapour  is  more  copi- 
ous, and  the  heirht  to  which  it  rises  some- 
what greater,  than  that  suppmed  alKJve, 
mist  or  fog  is  produced;  if  hi^er  still, 
a  mmall  rmti.  If  no  cause  of  conden- 
sation occur,  it  accumulates  into  heavy 
donds. 

YA'POIJB  BATH,  a  machine  for  produ- 
eing  a  profiise  perspiration  by  means  of  ex- 


posing the  body  to  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
whieh  is  usually  promoted  by  friction.  The 
general  effect  of  this  proeess  is  to  rdax  the 
body,  remove  obstruciionsof  the  skin,  aHe- 
viate  pain  and  spnamodie  eontraeti<»s,  and 
promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath,  the 
stimulant  power  of  heat  is  modified  and 
tempered  by  the  moisture  difltased  through 
the  air;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  effectual 
than  the  hot  water  bath. 

VA'BI,  in  Koology,  a  species  of  qua- 
druped, the  mancauco,  or  Lewntr  eatta  of 
Linnseus,  havmg  its  tail  marked  with  rings 
of  black  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Ma- 
danscar. 

YA'BIABLE  QtrAN'riTRs,  in  geometry 
and  analytics,  such  as  are  either  continu- 
ally increasing  w  diminisliing ;  in  opposi- 
tirnn  to  those  which  are  constant  and  un- 
changeable. 

VABIA'TION,  in  geography  and  nari- 
gation,  a  deviatioB  of  the  magnetical  needle 
from  the  true  north  point ;  cdled  also  declu 
Mrtfon.  The  oanaes  ot  this  variation  are 
among  inaemtaMe  i^enomeaa;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
eausea  of  polarity,  which  are  connected 
urith  the  earth's  motion,  and  a  subordinate 
dectried  action.— —rariatioa,  in  music, 
the  diffierent  manner  of  playing  or  singing 
the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdiriding  the 
notes  into  aeveral  others  of  less  value,  or 
by  adding  greces*  Ac.,  vet  so  that  the  tune 
itself  may  be  disMvered  through  all  its  em- 
bellidmientaw— — In  grammar,  change  of 
termination  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  case,  nuraber,  and 
gender.— rartafion  o/  iht  moon,  the  third 
inequality  observed  in  the  moou's  motion, 
by  whidi,  when  out  of  her  quadratures,  her 
true  place  diffiers  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VARICBL'LA,  in  medidne,  the  diicken- 
pox,  a  genus  of  diseases,  class  Pffremui,  or- 
der BaMnfAmafa  in  CuUen's  Nosology. 

VABI'BTT,  in  natural  history,  any  indi- 
vidnd  plant  or  animal  that  differs  irom  the 
rest  of  the  species  in  some  accidentd  dr^ 
cumstances. 

YAKI'OLA,  or  SMALL-PQX,  in  medi- 
dne, a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pjfratia, 
and  Older  Bma%tk*WMtm,  of  Cullen.  It  is  a 
disease  of  a  very  contagious  nature,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Burope 
from  Arabis,  and  in  which  there  arises  a 
fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  lit- 
tle inflammations  in  the  akin,  which  proceed 
to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  thereby 
beiug  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in 
another  person.  It  makes  its  attack  on 
people  or  all  ages,  but  the  voung  of  both 
sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
are  much  advanced  in  life.  Thin  deatrue- 
tive  scourge  of  the  human  race  has,  of  late 
years,  been  bappilv  arrested  by  the  dis- 


covery of  the  t 


I  voeeina,  or  cow-pox. 


[See  CowPoxJ 

YA'EIOLITB,  in  mineralocy,  a  kind  of 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  are  imperfectly  crystalized,  or 
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TEBTICBLLA'TA.iB  botany,  one  of  the 
Un—n  natunl  orderi  of  plants,  inelading 
tboae  whoM  flowers  grow  in  tlie  form  of  a 
whorl,  as  the  mint,  &c. 

YES'PA,  in  entomology,  the  Wasp,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  AyaieiMpftfrQiM  order, 
haring  the  mouth  homy,  feelers  four,  tin- 
equal;  antennc  flliform;  body  glabrous; 
upper  wings  folded;  sting  pungent,  con- 
ceded  in  the  abdomen. 

VBSTBR8,  the  evening  songs  or  prayers 
in  the  Romish  churcbd— -fiiemaa  Fetper*, 
in  French  history,  a  massacre  of  all  the 
n«neh  in  Sicily,  in  the  year  1(82.  It  is  so 
called,  because  the  ring  of  the  bell  for  tcs- 
pera  was  the  signaL 

y  B8TA,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  most  re- 
cently discoTCzed  planets.  It  was  discoTcred 
by  Dr.  Olbers,  at  f **— "^  -*  '-07. 

TESTAL8,  in  i  ins 

consecrated  at  So  the 

goddess  Veata,  and  ted 

the  care  of  the  vei  be 

kept  perpetually  1  ar. 

Their  drcM  was  a '  pie 

border;  a  white  IJ  n- 

parMM^Mfmun;  an  pie 

mantle,  with  a  lor  ids 

they  wore  the  «i/ , al* 

hung  ribbons.  When  a  vestal  wasconvicted 
of  unehastity,  she  was  led  to  the  Campus 
BceleratuB,  and  stripped  of  her  habit  so- 
lemnly by  the  pontiff:  She  was  then  put 
alive  mto  a  pit,  with  a  lighted  candle,  a 
little  water  and  milk,  and  thus  covered  up 
to  pine  and  languish  away  the  short  re- 
mamder  of  her  miserable  existence. 

VESTIBULE,  in  ardiitecture,  a  porch 
or  entrance  into  a  building.— ^In  fortifica- 
tion, that  space  or  covered  ground  which  is 
in  front  of  a  guard-bouse. 

TESTIB'ULUM,  in  anatomy,  a  round 
cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  between  the 
cochlea  and  semicircular  canals. 

VBSTBT,  a  place  adjoining  the  church 
where  the  vestments  of  the  minister  are 
kept :  also  where  the  parishioners  assemble 
for  the  discharge  of  parochial  business ; 
whence  such  a  meeting  is  also  called  a  ves- 

tTT. Vettry-eUrk,  an  officer  appointed  to 

attend  all  vestrie^  and  take  account  of 
their  proceedings,  Ac. 

VESU'VI  AN,  in  mineralo|7,  a  subspedes 
of  pyramidical  nmet,  a  mmeral  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  generally 
crystalixed  in  four-sided  prisma,  the  edges 
of  which  are  truncated,  forming  nrisms  of 
eight,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  sides.  It  is  com- 
posed <rf  silex  and  alumine,  vrith  a  portion 
of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manganese. 

VETCH,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  legu- 
minous kind,  with  papilionaceous  flowers,  of 
the  genus  Vieia.  The  name  is  also  applied, 
with  various  epithets,  to  many  other  legu- 
minous plants  of  different  genera.  The  ge- 
neral habit  of  these  plants  is  precisely  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  pea.  Upwards  Qf  eighty 
•pedes  are  known,  moat  of  which  inhabit 
the  uorihem  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
European  continent.  The  common  vetch, 
or  tare,  is  extensively  cultivated  m  Europe, 
and  conside.  ed  a  valuable  agricultural  plant. 


vns  BBiaHV  ov  moitiit  yaaunus  is  3680  rsBT. 


VVTEBINABT  ABT,  OB   SCIENCE,  a 

modem  term  for  what  was  formeriy  called 
farriery.  It  comprehends  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  form,  as  well  as  the  internal 


Uo^c^  UK  law  |HV|>wsc«  iw   M««  |PEW|n«,  ur  m*iy 

act  of  Other  niagbtrates.  The  hoe  pro- 
nouncing of  the  word  vtto  was  suffident  to 
suspend  the  business,  .without  any  teasons 
assigned  for  their  dissent. 

VEX'IL  (eeatlKwN),  a  flag  or  ttandard. 
In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

VI'ADUCT,  a  structure  flaade  tar  oon- 
veying  a  carriage  way,  either  by  tBiaing 
mounds  or  arched  supports  across  marshes, 
rivers,  &c.,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
railroads,  or  by  perforation  through  biBa» 
Ac. 

VI'A  LACTB'A,iB  astroaom);,  the  milky 
way,  a  shoal  of  countless  stars  in  the  hea- 
vens, to  which  same  shoal  the  sun  and 
most  of  the  risible  stars  belong. 

VIAT'ICUH.  among  the  Bomana,  an  al- 
lowance or  prorision  made  b^  the  repuhlie 
for  such  of  Its  officers  or  magistrates  as  tru- 
velled  upon  the  business  of  the  state  into 
any  of  the  provinces.  The  term  viatieum 
implies  not  only  money  for  defirayifeg  the 
expenses  of  trsvdling.  but  their  clothes,  or^ 
naments,  baggage,  &c.— —  Fiafteuai,  in  the 
church  of  Some,  an  apjpellation  given  to  the 
eucharist,  when  administered  to  pccaoaa  «t 
the  point  of  death. 

VIA'TOB,  in  Soman  antiquitT,  an  appd- 
lation  given  in  common  to  dl  oflkera  of 
any  of  the  magistrates;  as  Uctors,  aceens^ 
scribes,  criers.  Ac. 
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lation  of  any  body,  by  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced. The  acuteness,  elevation  and  gra- 
vity  of  sound,  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
chord  and  its  tension. 

YIC'AB,  a  particular  kind  of  parish 
priest,  where  the  predial  tithes  are  impro- 
priated or  appropnatea,  that  is,  belong  to  a 
chapter  or  religious  house,  or  to  a  layman, 
who  recerres  ihem,  and  only  allows  the 
▼icar  the  smaller  tithes  as  a  salary.—— 
Ficar$  apettoKeal,  in  the  Romish  chnrch, 
are  those  who  perform  the  functions  of  the 
pope~in  churches  or  provinces  committed 
to  their  direction.-^The  title  of  viear-ge- 
neral  was  given  by  Henry  YIII.  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all  the 
clergy,  and  regulate  all  church  affairs.  It 
is  now  the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  official  principal,  is  united  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  business  of 
the  vicar-general  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  matters  purely  spirituaL 

VICE  (Lat.  Dice,  in  the  turn  or  place),  is 
Tued  in  composition  to  denote  one  qui  vicem 
^erit,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  another,  or 
IS  second  in  authority.  Thus  we  have  such 
vrords  as  viee-ekamberlain,  vtct'Chttneellor, 
viet-rtndent,  vicegerent,  viceroy,  &c. 
Vice,  in  smithery,  an  instrument  used  for 
holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  the  ar- 
tificer u  working  upon. ^Among  glaziers, 

a  machine  for  dnwing  lead  into  flat  rods  for 
case  windows. 

VI  ET  ABinS,  in  law,  words  made  use 
of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass, 
to  show  the  violent  commission  of  any  tres* 
pass  or  crime. 

VI"GIL,  in  church  affisiirs,  the  evening 
before  any  feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  be- 
ginning at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
continuing  tiU  the  same  hour  the  following 
evening.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
vigili*,  which  denoted  the  night  watches 
and  guards  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  excubia,  who  kept 

guard  by  day.  The  word  was  hence  adopted 
y  the  first  Christians  who  spent  a  part  of 
the  night  preceding  the  solemn  festivals  in 
prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  com- 
ing celebration. 

YIL'LEIN,  a  name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  land, 
manv  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  land, 
and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
[See  Fbupal  StsTxar.] 

VIL'LOSE,orVILXOU8,  an  anatomieal 
term  utied  to  designate  a  veIvet>Uke  arrange- 
ment of  fibres  or  vessels,  as  the  villoee  Coat 
of  the  intestines ;  and  in  bolanv  applied 
to  parts  covered  with  a  shaggy  pubescence. 

VlNA'LiA,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Romans  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

VINE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Vi- 
tie,  that  produces  grapes,  common  in  most 
warm  and  temperate  countries,  and  of 
which  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
varieties.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the 
vineyards  cover  large  tracts,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  The  trees  are  cut  down  and  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
those  grapes  ripening  the  best  that  are 


nearest  the  ground.  That  wine  is  the 
strongest,  and  has  most  flavour,  in  which 
both  the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and 
fermented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  for  wine-making  have  small 
berries  and  bunches,  with  an  austere  taste. 
In  certain  localities,  the  vine  lives  only 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  but  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  may  last  several  hun- 
dred. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans.  Vineyards 
are  mentioned  in  "  Domesday  Book ;"  and  it 
is  known  that  the  abbeys  and  religious 
houses  usually  possessed  a  vineyard.  The 
inmates  of  these  institutions  were  many  of 
them  foreigners,  and  they  contributed  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  tolerably 
successful.  The  names  of  several  places  in 
Kent  are  supposed  to  be  derived  m>m  their 
having  been  the  site  of  vineyards.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  England  began  to  be  neglected. 
Our  intimate  connection  with  France— our 
actual  possession,  indeed,  of  a  portion  of 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  that  country 
— contributed  to  produce  this  circumstance. 
But  though  the  making  of  wine  was  no 
longer  carried  on  in  so  extensive  a  manner, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  considerable 

Siantity  of  vrine  was  made  in  England  from 
e  produce  of  the  grape.  [For  further 
observations  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
"  Gbapb."]— The  word  vine  also  denotes 
the  long  Slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  round  a  fixed  object, 
or  by  seizing  any  fixed  thing  with  its  ten- 
drils  or  claspers. 

VINEGAR,  or  ACETIC  ACID,  an  acid 
liquor  obtained  firom  wine,  cider,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  varieties  of  acetic  acids  known  m  com- 
merce are  five:  1.  irine  vinegar;  2.  malt 
vinegar ;  3.  cider  vinegar ;  4.  sugar  vinegar; 
6.  wood  vinegar.  In  Great  Britain  vinegar 
is  usually  made  of  malt;  though  a  very 
considerable  quantity,  made  for  mraily  use, 
is  made  from  cider  and  British  wines. 

VI'NERY,  in  gardening,  an  erection  for 
stipporting  vines  and  exposing  them  to  ar- 
tificial heat,  consisting  of  a  wall  with 
stoves  and  flues. 

VINIFACTEUR  [Fr.],  a  method  made 
use  of  in  France  and  Spain  to  improve  the 
spirituous  fermentation  of  wine.  During 
the  fermentation,  a  portion  of  the  etheriu 
parts  of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open 
vats;  and  the  tin\facteur  is  intended  to 
collect  these  parts,  and  to  convey  them 
back  to  the  must.  It  is  a  cap,  put  on  the 
vat,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  condense  these  vapours. 
The  cap  is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do 
not  condense. 

Vl'NOUS  FERMENTATION,  that  im- 
portant process  by  which  wine,  beer,  cider, 
sc.  are  made,  and  from  which,  by  distilla- 
tion, result  all  spirits.  It  is  effected  by  well 
combiuing  saccharine  matter  with  water. 
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(he  hjtiOMB  Bf  whieh  oombinea  with 
the  Bod  of  the  sugBr,  and  its  own  oxygen 
CBoapea  bs  CBrbonic  Bcid  gas,  lenving  b  so- 
lutton  TBiioasly  hydrogenous,  which  bottled, 
or  bonged  up  in  casks,  forms  useful  liquors ; 
or  acted  upon  by  heat,  the  hydrogenous 
parts  rise  first,  and  constitute  spirits.  But 
if  this  fermentation  exhausts  itself,  a  re- 
action takes  place,  oxygen  to  absorbed  from 
the  air,  and  the  oompcmnd  become*  vinegar. 
A  further  action  is  the  exhalation  of  the 
gases,  and  the  subeidenoe  of  the  eatboB  by 
which  the  ori^nal  substance  is  entirely  de- 
oonpoaed.  The  three  stages  of  vinous, 
acetous,  and  putrescent  fermentation,  are 
the  BOtioBB  and  re-acti««s  by  which  a  na- 
tural eompoand  of  the  gases  are  returned 
to  the  atmospherie  mass.  The  first  is  the 
escape  of  oxygen,  the  second  is  its  absorp* 
tion,  and  the  last  U  the  dispersioa  of  ul 


VrOL,  a  stringed  musical  instrument,  of 
the  iBme  form  as  the  violin,  but  larger. 
Vioh  are  of  different  kinds;  the  largest  u 
called  the  6cm  vmJ;  whose  tones  are  deep, 
soft,  and  agreeable. 

VrOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
claas  6  PeBtanrfHa,  order  1  MonagytUa. 
Ptants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  well 
known  by  the  English  name  of  Violet. 

VIOLBT,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  flower 
of  the  genus  Fiolm,  of  many  species.  These 
are  favourite  flowers  ia  lUl  nwthem  and 
temperate  climates,  and  manjr  of  them  axe 
among  the  first  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  unequal  petals,  of  which  the  inferior 
one  is  the  largest,  and  is  more  or  less  pro> 
longed  into  a  spur  at  the  base.  Tht  roots 
are  mostly  perennial ;  the  stem  almost 
vranting  in  some  species,  and  distinct  in 
others;  the  leBve*  are  alternate,  provided 
with  stipule*  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers 
are  disposed  ob  axillary  peduncles. 

VIOLIN',  the  most  perfect  of  all  stringed 
musical  instruments  played  with  the  bow. 
The  violin  consists  of  three  chief  partB>- 
the  neck,  the  table,  and  the  sound-board. 
The  violin  has  four  catgut  strings  of  dif- 
ferent sixes,  of  which  the  largest  is  wound 
round  with  wire.  Music  for  the  violin  is 
always  set  in  the  G  key,  which  on  that  ac- 
count is  called  the  violin  key;  and  the  ex- 
oellenoe  of  the  instrument  consists  iu  its 
purity  and  distinctnesa,  strength,  and  fol- 
ness  of  tone. 

VIOLONCEL'LO,  amnsicBl  instrument 
which  comes  betvreen  the  viota  di  hraecio 
(or  arm  viol)  and  the  double  bass,  both  as 
to  size  and  tone.  It  is  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  with  the  violin ;  and  the 
player  holds  it  between  his  knees.  Its 
notes  are  written  in  the  F  or  bass  clef;  and 
it  generally  accompanies  the  double  bass. 

VIOLO'NO.  the  Bnglish  doMe  bau,  a 
deep-toDcd  musical  instrument,  the  largest 
of  the  kind  played  with  a  bow,  and  princi- 
pally used  to  sustain  the  harmony. 

VI'PEfL  an  animal  of  the  snake  tribe, 
the  bite  of  which  is  more  or  less  venomous 
in  aU  eountries,  but  in  tropical  regions  it  is 
afaoBost  instant^  fktaL 


VnfGA,  in  woKhaetAogY,  the  rod  or  staff 
which  sheriffs,  bailifb,  ftc.  earry  as  a  badge 
of  their  offieev— — rir^ira  ulnuria,  a  yard  ine»> 
sure  according  to  the  legal  ell,  or  true  stand- 
ard. 

VIB'GINAL,  in  musie.  a  stringed  and 
keifed  instrument  resembling  Uie  spinnet. 
It  is  now  quite  obsolete,  though  focmedy  in 
great  repute. 

VIR'GO,  in  astronomy,  the  sixth  sign  of 
the  Bodiac ;  and  a  eonstellation  oontaioing 
according  to  the  British  catalogue  110  stars. 

VI'RUS,  in  medicine,  a  watery  fetid  ftat- 
ter  issuing  from  wounds,  which  is  endued 
with  corrosive  and  malignant  qnaliticB. 

VIRTU,  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
taste  for  curiosities. 

VIBTUaSO,  one  skilled  in  antique  or 
natural  cnrioaitass ;  a  lover  of  the  liberBi 
arts. 

VIS'CBRA.  in  anatomy,  the  intestinee, 
or  c<mtents  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

VISCOUNT  (pron.  «rc(NnU),BnobleBaaB 
next  in  degree  to  an  eari.  The  first  viscouat 

was  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. A 

eiseeiHrf'e  tonrnet  has  neither  flowers  nor 
points  raised  above  the  dicle,  like  those  of 
superior  degree,  but  only  pe^s  placed  on 
Arao,  the  cirele  itself. 

VIS'CUS,  in  medical  science,  any  oivbb 
or  part  which  has  an  appropriate  na^  as 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  Ac. 

VISH'NU,  the  second  person  of  the  Hin- 
doo trimomrti  or  trinity,  conaisting  of  Ana- 
aiB,  the  creator,  Fiahai,  the  preserver,  bihL 
the  destroyer. 

VIS  INEBTLS,  the  power  in  bodies 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rest  to  resist  any 
change  that  is  endeavoured  to  be  made 
upon  them  to  change  their  state.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Newton,  is  implanted  in  aiX 
matterw-~-ru  imntm,  that  power  by  which 
a  musde,  when  wounded,  touched,  or  lni> 
tated,  contracts,  mdependent  of  the  will 
of  the  animal  that  is  the  object  of  the 
experiment,  and  vrithont  its  feeling  pain. 
——Fit  medieatrue  nutwrm.  a  term  employed 
by  physicians  to  express  that  heaUng  power 
in  an  animated  body,  bv  which,  when  dis- 
eased, the  body  is  enabled  to  renin  its 
healthy  actions.^— Fie  wnmrtHtk  that  pro- 
perty by  which  a  muscle,  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  or  a  muscle,  immediately  after 
having  been  cut  firom  a  living  body,  cob- 
tracts.— —Ft*  aereosB,  a  power  of  the  mus- 
dss  by  which  they  act  when  excited  by  the 

nerves. FtM  jtlMtica,   that  fiidlity    of 

formation  whieh  spimtaneously  operate*  m 

animals. FtM  vitttf  the  natural  power  of 

the  animal  machine  in  preserving  life. 

VrtilON,  in  physiology,  the  aet  of  per- 
ceiving objects  bv  means  of  the  organ  of 
sight.  Modem  philosophers  agree  in  sap- 
posing  vision  to  be  prodnced  by  ray*  of 
light,  reflected  ftom  the  several  points  of 
ofgects,  received  in  at  the  pupil,  refracted 
and  collected  in  their  paaaage  throogli  the 
coata  and  humours  to  the  retina,  or  the 
choroidca,  and  thua  atriUng,  or  makiBg  an 
impression  on  ao  many  poiuta  of  oneof  thoee 
membranes;  which  impreaaion  ia  eonve;^ 
to  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  to  tha  bruB. 
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ivto  the  aeriform  state:  a«,  musk,  harts- 
koTB,  and  the  Tarions  eflsential  oils.  Alco- 
hol and  ether  are  called  volatile  liqaids  for 
a  similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  appli- 
eation  of  heat. 

VOLCA'NOES,  in  geoloey,  homing  moun- 
tains, or  explosions  in  the  earth,  forming' 
mountains  with  their  melted  materials. 
Beneath  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  in- 
flammable materials  appear  to  exist,  which 
access  of  water,  air,  or  pressure,  excite  into 
combustion.  They  are  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  inflammable  bases  of  metals,  which 
ignite  by  access  of  water,  and  then  expand- 
ing into  steam  they  shake  the  granitic  foun- 
dations, and  sometimes  bursting  through, 
produce  all  the  destructive  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  They  break  forth 
under  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  dry  land,  and 
throw  up  mountains  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  causing  tremblings  of 
the  coasts.  The  extent  of  the  action  is 
often  5  or  600  miles,  and  their  effects  on  sea 
and  land  flrightful  and  destructive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed 
philosophers,  they  depend  upon  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  metals  of  the  earths  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  immense  subterranean 
cavities,  to  which  water  or  atmospheric  air 
may  occasionally  have  access.  The  subter- 
ranean thunder  heard  at  great  distances 
under  Vesuvius,  prior  to  an  eruption,  indi- 
cates the  vast  extent  of  these  cavities:  and 
the  existence  of  a  subterranean  communi- 
cation between  the  Solf&tara  andTesuvius, 
is  estahlished  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
latter  is  in  an  active  state,  the  former  is 
comparatively  tranquil.  Almost  all  the 
volcanoes  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
old  world,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ; 
and  in  those  where  the  sea  is  more  distant, 
as  in  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  the 
water  may  be  supplied  from  gpreat  subter- 
ranean lakes;  ibr  Humboldt  sUtes  that 
some  of  them  throw  up  quantities  of  flsh. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  afibrd  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  the 
ancient  hjrpotheses,  in  which  volcanic  tires 
were  ascribed  to  such  chemical  causes  as 
the  combustion  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphur  upon  iron ;  and  are  per- 
fectly consistent.  The  author  acknow 
ledges,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of 
matter  liquified  by  heat,  offers  a  still  more 
simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canic fires.  On  these  phenomena,  baron 
Humboldt  says,  **  Observations  made  in  all 
countries,  in  mines  and  caves,  prove  that, 
even  at  a  small  depth,  the  earth's  heat  is 
much  superior  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  A  fact  so  remark- 
able, and  elicited  from  observations  made 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  connects 
itself  with  what  we  learn  of  the  phenomena 
of  volcanoes.  La  Place  has  even  attempted 
to  determine  the  depth  at  which  the  earth 
maybe  considered  as  a  melted  mass.  What- 
ever doubts  may  be  entertained,  notwith- 
standingthe  respect  due  to  so  great  a  name, 
as  to  the  numerical  accuracy  of  such  a  cal- 


culation, it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  aU 
volcanic  phenomena  arise  from  a  single 
cause,  which  is  the  communication,  con- 
stant or  interrupted,  that  exists  between 
the  interior  of  our  planet  and  the  external 
atmosphere.  Elastic  vapours,  by  their  pres- 
sure, raise  through  deep  crevices  the  sub- 
stances which  are  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
which  are  oxydised.  Volcanoes  are,  so  to 
speak,  intermittent  springs  of  earthy  mat- 
ters. The  fluid  mixture  of  metals,  alkalies 
and  earths,  which  condense  into  currents 
of  lava,  flow  gently  and  slowly,  when,  on 
being  raised  up,  they  once  find  an  issue." 
There  are  certain  regions  to  which  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  the  movements  of  great 
earthquakes,  are  confined :  over  the  whole 
of  vast  tracts  active  volcanic  vents  are  dis- 
tributed at  intervals,  and  most  commonly 
arranged  in  a  linear  direction.  Tliroughout 
the  intermediate  spaces  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  subterranean  fire  is  con- 
tinually at  work;  for  the  ground  is  con- 
vulsed, firom  time  to  time,  by  earthquakes ; 
gaseous  vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid 
gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully  from  the 
soil ;  springs  often  issue  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  their  waters  are  very  com- 
monly impregnated  with  the  same  mineral 
matters,  which  are  discharged  by  volcanoes 
during  eruptions.  Of  these  great  regions, 
that  of  the  Andes  is  one  of  the  best  defined. 
Commencing  southward,  at  least  at  Chili, 
at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
it  proceeds'northward  to  the  twenty-seventh 
degree,  tbrmiug  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
volcanoes.  The  Chilian  volcanoes  rise  op 
through  ^nitic  mountains.  Villarica,  one 
of  the  principal,  continues  burning  without 
intermission,  and  is  so  high  that  it  may  be  , 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.  I 
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ratare,  a  condition  not  always  earily  fal- 
filled.  The  second  defect  is,  that  the  sub- 
division of  the  metal  is  not  so  minute  as  we 
could  wish,  for  many  purposes  Liquids 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  cohesion, 
which  leads  them  to  form  into  pretty  large 
drops,  that  cannot  be  separated  into  smaller, 
or  reduced  without  great  force.  On  this 
account  there  may  be  openings  or  hollows 
in  the  mould,  that  the  melted  metal  «ill 
not  enter.  If  these  are  Terv  minute,  a 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  will  lie  over  their 
mouths,  as  it  were,  and  the  cohesion  will  be 
too  strong  to  allow  any  particles  to  fall 
away  from  these  overhanging  drops,  and 
fill  up  such  openings.  Were  there  no  cohe- 
sion  at  all,  every  crevice  or  cavity  would  be 
filled  up  that  was  large  enough  to  admit  an 
atom ;  but  so  great  is  the  amount  of  cohe- 
sion in  liquids,  that  openings  are  left  unen- 
tered that  are  probably  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  mass  of  a  thousand,  or,  for  anything 
we  know,  a  million  of  atoms.  Thus  it  is 
that,  on  the  liquefying  system,  the  casting 
must  be  a  great  way  from  being  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  mould.  If  we  would 
procure  very  fine  resemblance*,  we  most 
seek  another  system.  Now  these  two  de- 
tiects  are  got  rid  of  by  Mr.  Spencer's  dis- 
coverer, for  in  his  srstem  of  easting,  a  high 
heat  IS  not  required,  and  henee  the  momd 
may  be  an  inflammable  substance,  if  we 

S lease :  and  in  the  second  place,  the  sub- 
i  vision  is  carried,  we  verily  believe,  to  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  the  substance  nsed.  The 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  mould,  not  in  co- 
hering drops,  which  may  refuse  to  enter 
many  of  the  fine  lines  or  crevices,  but  in 
solitary  atoms,  which  must  enter  every 
openin{^  of  an  atom's  breadth.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  liquid  metal  and 
the  metal  laid  down  by  this  process,  as  be- 
tween common  clay  and  the  dost  that  is 
carried  by  the  wind.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  process  in  detail. 
Tiie  most  common  kind  of  voltaic  circle  is 
composed  of  two  metali  and  a  corrosive 
liciuid,  such  as  an  acid  or  a  saline  solution. 
One  of  the  metals  must  be  more  oxydizable 
than  the  other;  that  is,  its  particles  must 
go  more  easily  and  more  quickly  into  com- 
bination with  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid ;  and 
the  greater  the  difference  in  this  respect, 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  circle.  The 
metals  mostly  employed  are  sine  and  cop- 
per, ziiic  being  the  more  oxydizable.  A 
plate  of  each  is  put  into  a  vessel  containing 
the  acid  or  saline  solution  (they  are  not 
thrown  in  at  random,  but  supported  in  an 
upright  position,  like  the  two  walls  of  a 
house) :  if  there  be  no  metallic  connection 
between  them,  both  are  attacked  by  the 
liquid,  the  zinc  being  turned  into  oxyde 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  But  if  a  copper 
wire  be  fastened  to  each,  and  the  two  wires 
brought  together  (out  of  the  lionid  gene- 
rally), a  voltaic  circle  is  furmeo,  and  the 
appearances  are  now  somewhat  different. 
Tiie  action  of  the  liquid  on  the  copper, 
which  was  the  least  action  of  the  two,  now 
ceases  enturek;  the  action  upon  the  rinc 
becomes  much  more  violent,  or,  in  other 


I  woirds,  the  particles  of  oxygen  are  now  UnMb 
'  more  disposed  than  before  to  leave  the  li- 
quid, and  combine  with  the  particles  of 
,  Bine;  the  affinity  has  been  strengthened, 
i  and  the  onion  is  very  much  quickened.  A 
I  current  of  electricity  is  now  found  to  go 
{  round  the  circuit,  the  positive  eleetrieity 
I  oommeucing,  as  it  were,  at  the  zinc,  where 
I  the  violent  combination  is  going  on,  pro- 
'  ceeding  from  that  through  the  acid  to  the 
copper,  thence  along  the  wire  roand  to  the 
ziuc  again.  A  negative  current,  if  such 
there  be,  must  more  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent is  easily  remembered  by  imagining,  as 
we  have  done,  that  it  takes  its  origin  at  the 
place  of  strong  action,  viz.  at  the  zinc,  and 
goes  from  that  through  the  acid  to  the 
copper,  and  ronnd  by  the  wire  to  the  place 
whei-e  it  set  out.  We  must  now  proceed  to 
explain  Mr.  Spencer's  application  of  the 
voltaic  circle  to  the  making  and  copying  of 
engravings,  &e.  If  a  single  circle  be  con- 
structed of  copper,  acid,  and  zinc,  and  if  the 
acid  part  of  the  conductor  be  interrupted 
by  placing  between  it  and  the  copper  ano- 
ther liquid,  soch  as  the  solutioB  of  a  me- 
tallic salt,  sulphate  of  copper  we  shall  say, 
the  currents  will  circulate  as  before,  only 
with  some  diminution  of  intensity,  and  tlie 
sulphate  of  copper  thus  interpolated  will 
be  gradually  decomposed;  the  copper  of 
the  solution  going  towards  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  towards  the  zinc,  forming 
at  the  same  time  the  sulphate  of  sine, 
which  in  practice,  however,  it  is  not  allow- 
ed to  reach.  Now  the  thing  to  be  noted 
here,  is,  that  the  copper  parts  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  appareutly  in  single  atoms, 
and  in  this  state  it  proceeds  towards  the 
plate.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  shower  of  nl- 
timate  particles,  which  descend  one  by  one^ 
and  do  not  go  together  till  they  reach  their 
destination,  or  settle  on  the  plate.  That 
this  last  assertion  (that  the  particle*  re- 
main separate  till  they  fall  on  the  copper 
plate)  is  not  mere  conjecture,  we  gaither 
from  the  fhet,  which  Mr.  Spencer  tells  u* 
lie  has  completely  established,  that  the  me- 
tallic partides  will  not  crystaUxe,  in  other 
words,  will  not  go  together,  neept  oa  «  ae- 
taUie  nueteiu.  As  long,  therefore,  a*  they 
fioat  in  the  liquid,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  separation :  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  two  of  them  will  cohere,  for  if  two  went 
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If  we  suppose  now  that  the  copper  plate  of 
the  circie  is  a  mould  from  whicn  we  would 
wish  to  take  a  casting,  we  can  eaaily  ux 
the  soperiohty  of  metal,  in  the  etate  juat 
mentioned,  over  liquid  metal,  for  this  pur- 
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po«e.  11  U  completely  broken  up,  as  far  as 
we  CHD  see,  into  individual  atoms ;  and  no 
scratch  upon  a  mould  can  be  conceived  so 
fine  tbat  tbese^  '^'^^ill  approaching,  one  by 
one,  cannot  enter.  The  uifchtest  imperfec- 
tion in  poUsh  on  the  plate  will  be  rigorously 
copied  in  reverse  by  the  deposit ;  every  de- 
pression of  an  atom^s  breadth  in  the  former 
will  be  answered  by  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion on  the  latter.  The  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  surpassing  this  in  the  art  of 
metal  founding.    The  next  step  could  only 

be  the  founding  of  the  atoms. Method  of 

engraving  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. 
Tlua  is  effected  by  taking  the  plate  on 
wliich  we  are  to  engrave,  and  soldering  a 
piece  of  wire  to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circle.  It  is  then  cover- 
ed with  a  coating  of  wax,  somewhat  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this  coating  we  have 
to  write  or  draw  with  a  black  lead  pencil 
or  steel  point  the  design  that  we  wish  to 
engrave,  or  rather  raiee  upon  the  plate. 
We  then  take  a  graver  and  cut  the  wax 
through  to  the  copper^  along  all  the  lines 
that  were  marked  with  the  pencil,  being 
careful  that  the  copper  shall  be  completely 
exposed  in  every  part  of  every  line.  We 
have  now  the  design  cnt  or  engraved  in 
the  wax  coating.  The  end  of  the  graver 
should  be  of  the  form  of  a  thin  parallelo- 


gram, so  as  to  make  the  lines  or  grooves  in 
the  wax  equally  broad  at  the  bottom  and 
the  top.  In  order  tliat  the  wax  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  of  the  lines  of  ex- 


posed copper,  the  i^ate  must  next  be  im- 
mersed in  dilute  nitric  acid  (about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  aci^),  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  a  very  alight  corrosion  of  the 
exposed  parts  takes  place.  The  particles 
of  wax  that  the  graver  has  not  removed  are 
driven  off  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid  so  as  to 
do  no  further  harm.  The  plate  is  now  to 
be  put  in  its  place  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
sdution,  in  the  outer  trough  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a  plate  of  sine  of  equal  sise  placed  in 
tixfi  inner  vessel,  and  the  circle  completed. 
The  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per begins,  and.  the  particles  of  copper, 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent, resort  to  the  coated  plate.  As  tbey 
require  a  metallic  nucleus  before  they  can 
Cohere  or  crystalise,  they  cannot  deposit 
themselves  on  the  wax,  and  therefore  they 
only  fall  into  the  lines  where  the  wax  is  cut 
through,  and  the  copper  exposed.  By  filling 
up  these  cavities  in  tiie  wax,  ridges  or  pro- 
jections of  copper  are  gradually  built  up  on 
the  plate.  "When  these  are  on  a  level  with 
the  coating,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
plate  taken  out ;  care  being  taken,  should 
the  deposit  not  be  sufScieut,  not  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  plate  to  become  dry, 
otherwise  a  fresh  deposit  will  take  place 
when  returned  to  the  solution,  which  new 
deposit  will  mar  the  operation  entirely,  as 
the  new  surface  when  printed  on  will  be 
found  to  separate  from  the  former  one. 
Should  the  surface  of  the  deposit  be  not 
perfectly  smooth,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  fiag  or  pnmice  stone  with 


water;  after  which,  by  applying  heat  and 
using  spirits  of  turpentine,  tlie  wax  is 
washed  off,  leaving  on  the  plate  a  cop^  in 
relief  of  the  desigu  cut  out  in  the  coatiug. 
The  plate  can  now  be  printed  from  at  an 
ordinary  printing  press.  If  the  wax  has 
been  completely  removed  from  the  lines  T)y 
the  graver  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  deposit 
adheres  as  firmly  to  the  plate  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  it.  Thus  we  have  an  original 
species  of  welding  or  connecting  pieces  of 
metal  together.  Ordinary  weldiu^  depends 
upon  the  partial  liquefaction  ot  the  two 
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menu ;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  a  much 
wider  application  of  it.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  ntetal  in  a  state  of  entire  disinte- 
gration, ready  to  go  where  we  please,  and 
re-construct  itself  in  any  form  we  please, 


will  suggest  many  important  uses  to  which 

iy  be  turned.    The  application  of  the 

agency  of  fire  to  melt  looks  rude  and  old- 


Uksliioned  compared  with  the  application  of 
the  agency  of  electricity  ♦"  «.«"i»i.  into 
atoms;  and  we  have  no  d  ere 

are  many  cases  in  which  thi  lis- 

place  the  former.    The  wor  in- 

ciple  to  science  must  also  b(  ul- 

timate particles  of  matter  can  never  oe  di- 
rectly viewed  by  the  eye ;  but  here  is  a  case  ia 
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which  thej  can  be  vieved  indirectly  through 
the  reason.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
them  existing  in  a  state  of  separation  and 
independence,  and  that  on  manv  accounts. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  learn  some- 
thing about  them«  by  studying  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  entered  tkia  state. 
We  can  learn,  for  instance,  at  the  first  dive 
(supposing  we  were  taught  nowhere  else), 
that  when  these  particles  of  copper,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  entered  into 
combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  they 
lost  entirely  their  affinity  for  one  another; 
or,  in  general  terms,  that  when  any  sub- 
stance enters  into  combination  with  ano- 
ther substance  its  particles  lose  their  co- 
hesion; and  from  this  a«ain  we  conclude, 
that  the  affinities  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies  are  not,  like  gravitation,  inherent, 
unalterable  principles,  but  vary  with  all 
kinds  of  circumstances.  This  is  a  gpreat  and 
preimant  fact,  receivinz  confirmation  from 
mt  the 
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may  prove  one  of  the  elements  by  which 
we  may,  on  some  future  day,  compute  the 
sixe  of  the  atoms,  and  decide  whether  the 
atoms  of  different  substances  do  not  differ 
very  much  ia  size,  and  whether  or  not  one 
reason  why  gold  surpasses  in  brilliancy  and 
compactness,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
lead,  or  sine,  or  iron,  may  be  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  smaller  and  finer  atoms  than  these. 
In  the  third  place  we  can  learn  much  by 
varying  the  eireumataneet  of  the  deposition. 
It  can  be  tried  with  different  metals,  with 
different  solutions  and  at  different  tempera- 
tures :  it  may  be  known  whether  such  me- 
tals as  gold,  which  has  scarcely  any  grain 
or  regular  crystalization,  are  difierent  in 
structure  when  deposited  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapiditjr.  It  ia  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  mqure  how  particles  draw  to- 
gether and  acquire  their  old  cohesion,  and 
how  a  quick  or  hnrried  deptosition  varies 
from  a  slow  one.  Such  points  as  these, 
dark  and  obscure  as  they  are  at  present, 
seem  perfectly  vrithin  the  range  of  the 
human  faculties,  now  when  so  many  fine 
fields  of  experiment  are  open. " 

VOLTA,  in  music,  an  Italian  word,  sig- 
nifying that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated,  one, 
two,  or  more  times. 

VOL'TAISM,  that  branch  of  electrical 
seience  which  has  its  source  in  the  chemi- 
cal action  between  metals  and  different  li- 
quids.  Foltaie  pile,  a  column  formed  by 

successive  pairs  of  metallic  discs,  as  silver 
and  tine,  with  moistened  cloth  between 
every  two  contiguous  pairs. Foltaie  bat- 
tery, the  larger  forms  of  voltaic  apparatus, 
used  for  accumuUting  galvanic  electricity. 
[See  Galvanism.] 


VOLTAM'ETER,  an  bstrument  for 
measuring  tlie  amount  of  electricity  pass* 
ing  in  a  current  through  it. 

VOL'UME,  a  roll  orWk,  so  called  a  vol- 
vendo,  because  the  ancient  books  were  rolls 
of  bark  or  parchment.  This  manner  lasted 
till  Cicero's  time.  The  several  sheets  or 
pieces  were  glued  or  pasted  end  to  end,  and 
written  only  on  one  side.  At  the  bottom  a 
stick  was  fastened,  called  umbilieui,  round 
which  it  was  rolled ;  and  at  the  other  end 
was  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  the  title 
of  the  book  was  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

VOL'UNTAKY,  in  music,  a  piece  played 
by  a  musician  extemporarily,  according  to 
hii 
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VULTUEE  frmlturj,  in  natural  history, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  AceipUrea, 
The  birds  of  this  genus  are  rapaeioas  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  sometimes  feed  in  the 
midst  of  cities  unterrided.  The^  prefer 
food  that  is  tainted  to  that  which  is  fresh  : 
they  are  found  most  numerous  in  warm 
climates,  and  must  be  reimrded  as  a  race  of 
creatures  eminently  useful  in  clearing  the 
surface  of  the  ijlobe  from  putrid  remains, 
which  would  otherwise  infect  the  air,  and 
produce  all  the  ravages  and  mortality  of 


pestilence.  There  are  seventeen  species,  of 
which  we  shall  notice  only  the  Fultur  Sa- 
gittariuM,  or  the  secretary  vulture,  which  is 
distinguished  for  its  size,  being  when  stand- 
ing upright  full  a  vard  high.  It  is  found 
in  Africa,  and  in  tue  PbilTippine  islands ; 
and  lives  on  vermin.  It  takes  up  tortoises  in 
its  claws,  and  dashes  them  to  the  ground 
with  the  greatest  violence,  and  will  rejpcat 
the  process  till  these  auiuials  are  complete- 
ly killed.  The  condor  is  the  largest  of  the 
vulture  species. 


W. 


W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  taken  its  written  form  from  the 
union  of  two  V's,  and  its  name  of  double  u 
from  the  Ilunian  capital  V  representing  that 
which  we  rail  U.  In  English  it  is  always 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  when  followed 
by  A,  as  in  when,  or  by  r,  as  in  wrong.  The 
n>,  bcinga  RtroiiK  breathing.is  nearly  related 
to  alt  aspirated  sounds,  and  througli  them 
again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we  find  wand 
f  often  interchanged  in  different  laneunges, 
as  in  the  words  H'illiaiH,  (iHiUaume,  &c. 

WaCK'E,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  intermediate  between  clay  and  ba- 
salt. Its  colour  is  a  greenish  gray,  brown, 
or  black ;  it  is  opaque,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch. 

WAD,  or  W  AD'DING,  a  stopple  of  paper, 
tow,  old  rope-yarn,  &c.  forced  into  a  gun, 
to  keep  in  the  powder  and  shot. 

WADD,  in  mineralogy,  plumbago  or 
black  lead.  Black  wadd  u  an  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire.  There  are 
four  kinds:  fibrous,  ochery,  pulverulent, 
and  dendritic. 

"WAD  SETT,  an  ancient  tenure  or  lease  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
seems  to  have  been  upon  a  kind  of  raortgaRC. 
WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  or  BATTEL, 
an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  single  combat, 
where,  in  appeals  of  felony,  the  appellee 
might  fight  with  the  appellant  to  prove  his 
innocence;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  this 
relic  of  barbarism  and  iigustice  has  been 
abolished.  It  was  also  used  in  aSairs  of 
chivalry  and  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon 
issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right. 

WAGER  UP  LAW,  the  offer,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
by  simple  contract,  to  take  an  oath  in 
court  in  the  presence  of  eleven  compur- 
^tors,  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing 
in  the  manner  and  form  as  ne  has  declared, 
whereupon  the  law  allows  him  his  dis- 
charge. 
WAGES.  [See  Labodb.] 
WAGTAIL,  in  omithologr,  a  small  bird 
with  long  legs  and  tail,  which  frequents 
I  be  margins  of  ponds  and  woter-courses, 
and  is  continually  elevating  and  depressing 
the  tail.    It  is  a  species  of  motueilla. 


WAIFS,  in  law,  goods  found,  of  which  the 
owner  is  not  known,  and  which  are  claimed 
by  the  crown.  These  were  originally  such 
goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued,  threw  away 
to  prevent  his  being  apprehended. 

WAIN'ABLE,  an  epithet  for  land  that  is 
tillable,  or  may  be  ploughed. 

WAIST,  in  a  ship,  that  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle :  but 
in  ships  where  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  the 

waist  is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. The 

small  part  of  the  body  between  the  breast 
and  hips. 

.  WA'ISTCLOTHS,  coverings  of  canvas  or 
tarpaulings  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on 
the  gangways,  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

WAITS,  itinerant  musicians  whose  noc- 
turnal perambulations  give  us  notice  that 
the  joyful  festival  of  Christmas  is  ap- 
proaching. 

WA'IVEB,  in  kw,  the  passing  by,  or  de- 
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perhaps  at  five  miles'  distance,  as  many 
candles  as  the  poor  person  can  beg  or  bor- 
row, observing  always  to  have  an  odd  num- 
ber. Pipes  and  tobacco  are  thrst  distri. 
buted,  and  then,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  deceased,  cakes  and  ale.  and  sometimes 
whiskey,  are  dealt  to  the  com[ttny."  The 
lively  scenes  which  generally  follow  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  will,  we  imagine,  be 
no  more  heard  of,  now  that  Father  Mathew 
hn  the  power  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  in- 
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tempennoe.— -The  wmke  ^  a  vA^,  is  the 
tnusk  it  leaves  in  the  water,  fonned  by  the 
nseetinK  of  the  water,  which  rashes  from 
each  side  to  fill  the  space  which  the  ship 
tcakes  in  passinf?  through  it.  By  her  wok* 
the  sailors  are  enabled  to  judre  what  way 
the  ship  makes.  If  the  wake  be  right 
astern,  they  conclude  she  makes  her  way 
forwards ;  but  if  it  be  to  leeward  a  point  or 
two,  then  they  conclude  she  fails  to  the 
leeward  of  her  course.  When  one  ship, 
giving  chase  to  another,  is  got  as  far  into 
the  wind,  and  sails  directly  after  her,  they 
say,  she  has  got  \ido  her  wakt. 

WALES  OP  A  SHIP,  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks,  extending  along  a  skip's 
sides,  throughout  the  whole  length,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  and  serving  to  strengthen 
the  decks  and  form  the  curves.  Tbev  are 
distinguished  into  the  motn  teai*  and  the 
eAaxnel  teaU. 

WALK'INO,  the  power  of  animal  .loco- 
motion, derived  from  nervous  direction  of 
the  muscles,  by  which  one  set  acts  against 
the  earth,  and  confers  an  equal  power  of 
re-action  on  another  set ;  all  animal  strength 
being  a  mere  transfer  firom  a  set  of  muscles 
acted  upon  by  the  earth  to  another  set 
equally  acting  on  the  earth  or  some  other 
body.  lliuB,  by  motion  a  man  adds  nothing 
to  his  weiriit  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a 
weit^t  put  into  his  arms  Is  not  diminished 
by  his  energy  in  supporting  it ;  for  a  man 
of  HOlbs.  carrying  60lbs.  requires  for  a  ba- 
lance SOOlbs.  of  weights  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Eespiration  and  food  create  nervous 
excitement;  this  directs  the  muscles;  and 
the  muscles  bv  action  and  re-action,  like  the 
two  ends  of  a  levor,  produce  animal  strength 
and  motion. 

WALL'-CRESS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Arabit :  alto  another  plant  of  the 
genus  TurritU. 

WAJiL'BBITE,in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  earth,  found  in  small  compact 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  white  and 
opaque,  or  yellowish  and  translucent. 

WALL'-BYB,  the  i^ZoiMWNMi,  a  disease  in 
the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye.— —In 
horses,  an  eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very 
light  gray  colour. 

WALL'-FLOWBB,  in  botany,  a  hardy 
evergreen  plant  of  the  genus  Ckerianlhus, 
which,  in  the  wild  state,  grows  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  and  old  walls,  producing  a  fine 
golden-yellow  flower,  stronglv  and  agree- 
ably scented.  When  cultivated  it  is  a  beau- 
tiAil  and  fiavoBzite  ornamental  plant,  the 
flowers  being  of  various  shades,  large,  and 
brilliant.    There  are  about  thirty  species. 

WALL'-KNOT,  in  the  marme,  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon  the 
end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands 
and  interweaving'them  against  each  other. 

WALL  -FEPPEB,  in  litany,  the  Seditm 
aert  of  LinnKus,  a  perennial. 

WALTHE'BIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  d 
plants,  class  16  MonadelpMitt  order  t  Pen- 
ttuubia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

WAL'NUT,  in  botany,  a  well-known  tree 
and  its  fhiit,  of  the  genus  JuffUnu.  Pre- 
noosly  to  the  very  general  introduetioB  of 


r,  the  wood  of  the  vralnut-trce  wBa 
extensively  used   by  cabinet-makers  and 
turners  j  and  it  is  considered  superior  to 
'    '     iting 


lurners  ;  ana  n  u  consiaerea  su 
every  other  sort  of  wood  for  the  1 


AL'EUS,  in  aeology,  ^e  morse  or  sett- 
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WALTZ,  a  national  German  dance,  but 
now  common  in  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  waltz  with  effect,  mucli 
ppraee  and  precision  are  necessny,  or  dse 
It  becomes  a  mere  vulgar  exercise.  Tlie 
waltz  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  grave 
and  slow,  whilst  that  of  the  south  is  gay, 
and  the  quick  gay  waltz  is  by  fhr  the  moat 
prevalent. 

WAMTUM,  shells  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  money  or  a  mediom  of  com- 
merce. These  shells  are  run  on  a  string, 
and  form  a  broad  belt,  which  is  worn  as  an 
ornament  or  nrdle. 

WANOEBOO'.  in  zotdogy,  a  biA«on  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

WAN'LASS,  or  driviM  the  wmmUue,  a 
phrase  used  in  law  for  driving  deer  to  a 
stand,  that  the  lord  may  have  a  shoot;  an 
ancient  customary  tenure  of  lands. 

WAPENTAKE,  in  law,  a  division  or  dia- 
triot,  peculiar  to  some  i^  ^  mnthern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  answering  to  the  A«h- 
dred  at  eantred,  in  other  counties.  This 
name  had  its  origin  in  a  custom  of  tondiiny 
lances  or  spears  when  the  chief  or  leading 
man  of  the  hundred  entered  on  his  ofllce. 

WAB,  a  contest  between  nations  or 
states,  carried  on  by  force,  eitb«r  for  de- 
fence, for  redressing  wrongs,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, or  for  obtaining^  and  establishinf  the 
superioritv  and  donunion  of  one  over  the 
other.  When  war  is  commenced  by  attack- 
ing a  nation  in  peace,  it  is  called  an  •#•»- 
eive  war,  and  such  attadc  is  ag^reuite. 
When  war  is  undertaken  to  repel  ravasion^ 
or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  it  is  called  de- '' 
/entive;  and  such  a  war  is  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  laudable.— Civil  war,  a  state  of 
internal  hostilit^r,  in  which  opposite  parties 
of  the  same  nation  contend  for  the  mastery 
by  force  of  arms.^ — Heif  ¥>»,  a  term  given 
to  a  crusade  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from 
infidels.  These  holjf  wan  were  carried  on 
by  most  unhofy  means. 

WARD,  in  Uiw,  the  heir  of  the  king^ 
tenant  in  eapite,  during  his  nonage;  n^enoe 
tlie  term  has  since  been  applied  to  all  in- 
fants under  the  power  of  guardians,  or  such 
as  are  under  the  control  and  protection  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  are  called  wmrdt 

in  ehmntery. A  certain  district,  divisfon, 

or  quarter  of  a  town  or  city,  committed  to 
an  aldermanl   There  are  twenty -six  tMnIs 


WAB'DEN,  a  keefter;  as,  the  warden  of 
the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison. — —Warden  ef  m 
eollege,  the  head  or  president.-^ir«rdei» 
4^  the  einque  porta,  an  ofllcer  or  magistrate 
who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  ports  or 
havens  in  England.    [SeeCiHOVB-roBTs.^ 
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moteooait;  of  this  court  the  inqant  hat 
power  every  year  to  inquire  into  all  defl. 
cienciei  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the 

WABD'-ROOM,  in  a  ship,  a  room  over 
the  gun-room,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WARP,  in  weaving,  the  threads  which 
are  extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and 

crossed  by  the  woof. In  a  ship,  a  rope  or 

towing  line,  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
or  removing  a  0(»at  or  vessel* In  agri- 
culture, a  slimy  substance  deposited  on 
land  by  nuurine  tide^  by  which  a  rich  allu- 
vial soil  is  formed. 

WAR'RANT.  in  law,  a  precept  autho- 
rixing  an  officer  to  seize  an  offender  and 

bring  him  to  justice. Warrant  of  uttor- 

iMy,  an  authority  given  to  an  attorney  by 
his  client  to  appear  and  plead  for  him ;  or 
in  a  more  general  sense,  that  by  which  a 
roan  appoints  another  to  act  in  his  name, 

and   warrants  his    transaction. Search 

voarramt,  a  preeept  authorizing  a  person  to 
enter  bonses,  Ac.  to  search  for  stolen  or 
eontraband  goods,  or  to  discover  whether  a 

criminal  be  there  concealed. fFarrant 

eiffieer,  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  from 
the  navy  board,  such  as  the  master,  sur- 
geon, purser,  &o.  of  a  ship.— —Pres*  too'- 
ratUf  lu  the  navy,  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
admiralty,  authorising  an  officer  to  impress 

WARHEN,  a  franchise  or  privileged 
place  for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
warren,  as  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

WAR'BANTY,  in  law,  a  covenant  by 
deed,  made  by  one  jparty  to  another,  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or 

other  thing  bargained  for.     V *-  is 

real,  when  annexed  to  lands  an(  nts 

granted  in  fee  or  for  life,  &c.,  ai  ml, 

when  it  resoects  goods  sold  or  t  ty. 

If  a  man  sells  goods  which  are  i  rn, 

or  which  he  has  no  right  to  se  ur 

chaser  may  have  satisfaction  fo  ry. 

And  if  the  seller  expressly  w  ,he 

goods  to  be  sound,  and  they  prove  lo  be 
otherwise,  he  must  indemnity  the  pnr- 
chaser.  But  the  warranty  nuut  be  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

WASP  (Fe«]M  tmtgaru),  an  insect,  the 
female  of  which  has  a  sting,  which  it  em- 
ploys when  attacked,  or  in  supposed  dan- 
ger. Their  nests  are  highlv  eurious  strue- 
tures,  divided  into  cells,'  with  walls  made  of 
vegetable  aubstances;  as  they  do  not  lav 
up  honejr  like  bees,  they  die.  or  are  torpid 
in  the  winter.  The  kortut  is  larger  than  the 
wasp,  and  forms  iu  nest  in  holes  or  roots 
of  trees,  but  both  are  equally  voracious. 
[8eeVKsrA.J 

WASSAIL-BOWL,  a  large  drinking 
vessel,  in  which  the  Saxons,  at  their  public 
entertainments,  drank  health  to  each  other, 
saying.  "WKaluel  1"— "Health be  to  youl" 
or  "  Tour  health  I"  It  was  also  a  Saxon  cus> 
tom,  to  go  about  with  such  a  bowl,  at  the 
time  of  the  Epinhany,  singing  a  festival 
song,  drinking  the  health  of  the  inliabit- 
ants,  and,  of  course,  collecting  monev  to 
replenish  the  bowl.     This  custom,  from 


which  ehristmas-hoxes,  ehristmas-ale,  bell 
men's  verses,  and  carols,  are  all,  probai>ly, 
more  or  less  derived,  was  called  wtuaailiHg, 
and  those  who  jpractiscd  it,  wa$»ailer$.  In 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  primitive 
custom,  and  its  name,  are  still  retained. 

WASTE,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  lands 
which  are  not  in  any  man's  occupation,  but 
lie  common ;  so  called  because  the  lord 
cannot  make  such  profit  of  thein  as  of 
other  fields. 

WATCH  AND  WARD,  the  custom  of 
watching  by  night,  and  warding  or  keeping 
the  peace  by  day  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
was  first  appointed  by  Henry  III. 

WATCH,  ita  the  marine,  denotes  the 
space  of  time  durin^^  which  one  division  of 
the  ship's  crew  remains  upon  deck,  tu  keep 
watch  at  ni|rht.  It  never  exceeds  four 
hours,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
namely,  the  firat  voatck,  from  8  to  12,  the 
middle  toatek  from  12  to  4  in  the  morning, 
and  the  morning  vatek  from  4  to  8.  I'here 
are  also  what  ure  called  doa-wateket,  which 
consist  (^  only  two  hours,  by  the  division  of 

the  morning  watch  into  two  parts. "To 

set  the  watck,"  to  appoint  tne  division  of 
the  crew  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of  the 
watch.  "To  relieve  the  watek,"  to  relieve 
those  who  have  been  upon  the  duty  by 

changing  the  watch. Watck-bill,  a  list 

of  the  officers  and  crew  who  are  appointed 
to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belongs. 

WATCH,  a  pocket  instrument  for  mea- 
suring time,  in  which  the  machinery  is 
moved  by  a  steel  spring,  coiled  up,  and  act-  i 
ing  by  various  ingenious  contrivances.  I'he  • 
spring  is  in  a  brass  box,  called  the  barrel,  i 
and  combined  with  a  pyramidal  fusee,  on 
which  a  connecting  chain  is  wound  by  the 
key.  The  spring  being  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  barrel,  and  at  the  other  end  to  an  I 
arbor,  or  axle,  unwinds  off  the  ftisee,  turn-  | 
ing  it,  and  keeping  the  watch  going,  while 
the  action  accords  by  its  various  size  with 
the  varied  energy  of  the  spring.  The  force 
being  thus  produced,  other  wheels  are  put 
in  motion,  and  time  is  exactly  measured  by 
the  hands  on  the  dial.  This  manufacture 
consists  of  almost  innumerable  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  fifteen  principal  are : 
1.  The  movement  maker,  who  divides  it  into 
various  branches;  vis.  pillar-maker,  stop 
stod-maker,  frame-mounter,  acrew-maker, 
cock  and  potenee-maker,  verge-maker, 
pinion-maker,  balance-wheel-maker,  wheel- 
cutter,  fusee-maker,  and  other  small  bran- 
ches. S.  Dial'maker ;  who  employs  a  cop- 
per-maker, an  enameller,  painter,  &c.  8. 
Case-maker ;  who  makes  the  case  to  the 
frame,  emplojrs  box-maker,  outside  case- 
maker,  and  joint-finishers.  4.  Pendant- 
maker  (both  case  and  pendant  are  sent  to 
Goldsmiths'-hall  to  be  marked).  6.  Secret- 
springer  and  sprinr-liner ;  the  sprin^cer 
and  hner  are  divided  into  other  branches ; 
vis.  the  spring-maker,  button-maker,  &c. 
6.  Cap- maker,  who  employs  the  springer, 
&c.  7>  Jeweller;  which  comprises  the 
diamond  cutting,  setting,  making  ruby- 
holes,  &e.     8.  Motion   maker,  and  other 
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bfascbca,   m.   ■lUe-maker,    edM-malcer, 
•»<d  boU-DiBker.     9.  Sprini^-inaBer,   (L  e. 
mBin-spriay)  eonsistioK  of  wire-drawer,  &e. 
hwamerer,  poluber.  and    tempercr.      10.  , 
Chain-BiBker;  this  eompriaes  MTend  braa-  I 
ehes.  wire-drawer,  link-maker  and  rivetter, 
book-naker,  Ac    U.  EoKraTer;  who  also  I 
eni  ploys  a  piercer  and  natne-cutter.     IS. 
Fiaiaher,  wbo  emplofs  a  wbed  and  fnaee- 
cutter,  and  other  workers  in  smaller  bran- 
ches.   13.  Gilder  is  divided  into  two,  vis. 
filder  and  brasher.    14.  Glass  and  hands;  ' 
the  g\MMM  employs  two,    viz.  blower  and  • 
maker:    hand-maker   employs    die-sinker, 
iuisber,  Ac    1ft.  Fitter-in,  who  owrlooks  ' 
the  whole,  lits  bauds  on,  fte.     Watches  | 
«  ere  invented  about  the  year  ISOO ;  and  the 
trade  is  much  esteemed  in  all  countries. 
The  Siriss  have  carried  it  to  the  highest 

nree  of  pcrrertion. 
fATCH  MAKKB,  an  artificer  wbo  ar- 
rauices  and  puu  together  the  wheels  and 
parts  of  a  watch,  after  they  are  east  and 
prepared  by  other  artizans. 

WATER,  a  transparent  and  colourless 
compound  fluid,  tiestitute  of  smell,  neaiiy 
without  taste,  and  almost  incompressible 


are  made  use  of  u  the  (tandari  ones  fur 
thermometrieal  dhriston;  and  its  apecifie 
wei|^t  being  always  the  saase  «ader  tha 
mean  pressure  and  temperatat*!,  it  ia  em- 
ployed for  the  comparaiiTe  standard  of  spe- 
cific gravity.  2.  lUm-mater,  the  next  ia 
purity  to  distilled  water,  is  that  which  has 
undergone  a  natural  distillation  from  the 
earth,  and  is  eoadrnscd  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  so  nearly  approaches  absoltue  parity, 
when  unmixed  with  the  sulphate  <k  lime 
and  calearcoas  matter  which  it  imbibes 
when  it  falls  in  towns,  from  the  nnortar  and 
plaster  of  the  booses,  as  probabfy  to  be 
equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  pnrpoae 
except  in  the  nicer  chemical  expenmcnts. 
3.  /r«  and  muna-water.  This  equals  rain- 
water in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  dnriog 
congelation.  4.  Spring-water.  Under  this 
comprehensive  daas  are  ineloded  all  waters 
that  spring  (mm  some  depth  beneath  the 
soil,  and  are  used  at  the  nmntain  head,  or 
at  least  before  they  have  run  any  etmsider- 
able  distance  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
the  ingredients  are  not  soch  as  to  give  anr 
peculiar  medicinal  or  sensible  properties,  it 
IS  distinRuish^  as  a  hsrd  or  a  ROt't  springs 
sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  or  the 
like.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs 
are  cold;  but  as  they  take  their  origin  at 
some  depth  ftt>m  the  surface,  and  below  the 
influence  of  the  external  atmosphere,  their 
temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  nnirorm 
daring  everv  vicissitude  of  season,  and  al- 
ways several  degrees  higher  than  tbe  fren- 
ing  point.  The  water  of  deep  wells  is  al> 
wa^s  much  harder  than  that  of  springs 
which  overflow  their  channel;  for  much 
agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce  a 
gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous  earth ; 
and  hence  spring  water  often  incrusts  to  a 
considerable  thickness  the  inside  of  any 
kind  of  tube  through  which  it  flows,  m  it 
arises  from  the  earth.    7  he  specific  gravity 

S'  these  waters  is  also,  in  gci^eral,  greater 
an  that  of  any  other  kind  of  water,  eK> 
cept  that  of  the  ocean.  Springs  that  uwer 
flow  their  channel,  and  form  to  thrmsclves 
a  limited  bed,  pass  insensibly  into  the  slate 
of  river  water,  and  become  thereby  altered 
in  some  of  their  chemical  properties,  ft. 
River  mater.  This  is  in  general  much  softer 
and  more  flree  from  earthy  salts  than  the 
last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind ;  fo^ 
by  tlte  agitation  of  a  long  current,  and  fat 
most  cases  s  icreat  increase  of  temperature^ 
it  loses  common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution. 
The  specific  grarity  thereby  becomes  less, 
the  taste  is  m.t  so  harsh,  but  leas  fresh  and 
agreeable,  and  out  of  a  hard  spring  is  often 
made  a  stream  of  sufficient  parity  for  moat 
of  the  purposes  where  soft  water  is  required. 
Some  of  tbe  mountain  lakes  and  rivulets, 
however,  which  take  their  rise  from  a  sili- 
ceous rock,  end  flow  in  a  sandy  or  stoay 
bed.  sre  fhmi  the  outset  remarksbly  pure. 
8.  Stagnant  watera.  These  generally  abouad 
with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  undergoing  deeom position;  and  as 
they  are  g^>nerally  shallow,  they  receive  the 
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Aill  influence  of  the  inn,  which  farther 
pronaotes  all  the  chuiii^  which  are  going 
on  within  them.  The  decidedly  noxious 
effects  produced  by  the  air  of  niarfthea  and 
■tagnaut  pools  have  been  often  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  internal  use  of  *hese  waters. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
the^  are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the  im- 
puntiea  are  only  suspended,  and  therefore 
separable  by  filiration.  [See  Mi  if  b  a  ai.  Wa- 
TBRs.]  The  great  reservoirsof  water  on  the 
globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes,  which 
cover  more  than  three-fifths  of  its  surface, 
and  from  which  it  is  raised  by  evaporation, 
and  uniting  with  the  air  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour,  is  wafted  over  the  earth,  ready  to  be 

Krecipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or 
aiL  In  Conclusion  we  may  observe  that, 
regarded  as  the  common  food  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  water  becomes 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  various 
mechanical  arts  to  obtain  and  preserve  it, 
or  to  diffuse  iu  living  streams.  Penetrating 
the  atmosphere,  and  circulating  above  our 
heads,  it  is  associated  with  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  aerial  and  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena. It  assisu  largely  in  painting  the 
beautiful  acenery  of  the  sky,  and  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  clouds,  while  held  in 
solution  as  vapour ;  now  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  screen  to  tbs  earth  from  the  too 
powerful  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
now  yieldinr  in  fertilising  showers,  and  in 
the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  iU  most  essen- 
tial nourishment.  In  other  views  of  it,  as  in 
the  wide-spread  seas,  it  is  the  handmaid  of 
commerce,  the  high  road  of  nations;  in  the 
larger  rivers  the  foundation  of  the  opulence 
of  cities;  spreading  or  uniting  mankind  in 
a  great  scheme  of  providence ;  conveying 
fh>m  shore  to  shore,  and  interchanging 
from  town  to  town,  the  produrtions  of  aU 
the  earth.  [See  Atxosfbbbb,  HyDBoasir, 
OxTOBB,  Oas,  Baib,  Ritbbs,  &c.] 

WATER,  in  mineralogr,  a  term  used  by 
lapidaries  for  the  lustre  of  precious  stones. 
——In  manuftctures,  a  certain  lustre,  iflu> 
tating  water,  fixed  on  silks,  mohairs,  Ac. 
—— 'Water  qf  teparation,  a  name  given  by 
reflnen  to  aqua  fortis,  beeause  it  separates 
gold  from  silTer.— —  IFa/0r,  in  marine  phra- 
seology, denotes  the  state  of  the  water  at 
sea,  as  hift'wattr,  Uw-wmttr,  /bul-water, 
dtod-wmter,  Ac. 

WATER-BAILIFF,  in  law,  an  officer  in 
sea-port  towns  who  searches  ships,  and  in 
London  has  particular  charge  of  the  fish 
brought  to  market. 

WATER-BET'ONT,  in  botany,  the  8cro- 
j^Maria  aqnatiea  of  LinnKUS,  a  perenniaL 

WA'TSIUCOLOURS,  in  Minting  and 
limning^  colours  diluted  and  made  with 
gum-water  instead  of  oil.  The  principal  of 
the  water-coloura  are  as  follow:  White — 
Ceruse,  white  lead,  Spanish  white,  flake 
white,  spodiom:  Black — Burnt  cherry- 
stones, ivory  black,  lamp  black  i  Green — 
Oreea  biee,  green  verditer,  grass  green,  sap 
greeB,  verdigris  distilled:  Blue  — Sanders 
slue,  terre  blue,  blue  verditer,  indigo,  lit- 
mus, smalt,  Prussian  blue,  light  blue,  ul. 
trainarine,   blue   bice:    Brown — Spuiish 


brown,  Spanish  liquorice,  umber,  bistre, 
terra  de  Sienna  burnt  and  uuburnt :  lied — 
Native  cinnabar,  burnt  ochre,  Indian  red, 
red  lead,  minium,  lake,  Vermillion,  carmine, 
red  ink,  Indian  lake:  Yellow  — English 
ochre,  gall  stones,  gamboge,  masticot, 
ochre  de  luce,  orpiment,  fU>man  oclire, 
Dutch  pink,  saffron  water,  king's  yellow, 
gold  yellow,  French  berries. 

WATER-COURSE,  any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial  stream  of  water,  as  a  river,  a  canal, 
and  the  like. 

WATER-CRESS,  in  botany,  the  Sisym- 
brium nasturtium  of  Liniiceus,  a  perennial. 
It  grows  on  the  margin  of  clear  streams,  or 
even  partly  immersed  in  the  water.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  as  salad;  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  plant  is  also  era- 
ploved  in  medicine  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

WATER- FALLS,  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, artificial  cascades  introduced  in 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing ornamental  and  picturesque  effects. 
They  are  usually  constructed  either  by 
means  of  larve  rocky  stones  thrown  ruddy 
together  with  a  sort  of  ridge,  or  built  of 
masonry  in  a  careful  and  exact  manner,  ac- 
cording as  the  different  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  may  require. 

WATER- GAVEL,  in  law,  a  rent  paid 
for  fishings  or  any  other  benefit  received 
from  some  river. 

WATER-LEVEL,  a  contrivance  for  find- 
ing the  level  of  roads  or  grounds  by  means 
of  a  surface  of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded 
on  the  principle  that  water  always  finds  its 
own  leveL  It  consists  of  a  long  wooden 
trough,  which,  beinr  filled  with  water, 
shows  the  line  of  level. 

WATER-LILT  (npmpktta),  in  botany,  a 
beautiful  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  large,  and  contain  nu- 
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taring  of  it. 

WATER-MELON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
and  iu  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cueurbita.  To 
bring  it  to  perfection,  this  plant  requires  a 
warm  climate,  and  a  dry,  sandy,  warm  soil. 
The  fruit  is  remarkably  rich,  and  it  abounds 
with  a  sweetish  liquor. 

WATER-MILL, a  mill  whose  machinery 
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is  moved  by  water,  aud  thus  distinicuished 
from  a  windmill.  Water-mills  for  grind- 
ing  corn  were  iovented  by  Bclitarias,  while 
besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  &£&.  The 
ancients  parched  their  com,  and  pounded 
it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  we»e  in- 
vented, which  were  turned  by  men  and 
beasts  with  great  labour. 

WATER-ORDEAL.     [See  Obdbau] 

WATER-ORME,  in  the  marine,  an  epi- 
thet for  the  sute  of  a  ship  which  has  barely 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her  off 
tbeground. 

WATER- POISE,  in  mechanics,  an  in- 
strument for  trying  the  strength  of  liquors. 

WATER-SHOOT,  in  botany,  a  sprig 
which  springs  out  of  the  root  or  stock  of 

WATER-SPOUT,  an  aqueous  meteor, 
most  frequently  observed  at  sea,  rising  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud,  which 
afterwards  enlarges,  and,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  is  driven  furi- 
ously by  the  wind,  and  often  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  causing  de- 
struction, when  it  bursts,  to  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

WATER-TABLE,  in  architecture,  a 
ledge  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  about  18  or 
SO  inches  from  the  ground. 

WATER-WAY,  in  a  ship's  deck,  a  piece 
of  timber,  forming  a  channel  for  conducting 
water  to  the  scuppers. 

WATERWORKS,  in  general,  denote 
every  desrription  of  macliinery  employed  in 
raising  or  sustaining  water ;  in  which  sense, 
water-mills  of  all  kmds,  sluices,  aqueducts, 
&c.  mav  be  so  called.  The  term  water- 
works, however,  is  more  particularly  used 
for  such  machines  as  are  employed  only  in 
raising  water. 

WATTLE,  the  fleshy  excrescence  that 
grows  under  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey, 
or  a  like  substance  on  a  fish.  Also,  a  twig 
or  flexible  rod;  and  hence,  a  hurdle. 

WAVE,  any  moviuK  swell  on  the  surface 
of  water,  Arom  the  smallest  ripple  to  the 
billows  of  a  tempest. 

WAVED,  in  heraldry,  indented— In 
manufactures,    variegated   in    lustre;   as, 

waved  silk. In  botany,  rising  and  falling 

in  waves  on  the  margin,  as  a  leaf. 

WATBIiLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
phosphate  of  alumine ;  communiy  found  in 
crystals,  which  usually  adhere  and  radiate, 
forming  hemispherical  or  globular  concre- 
tions, from  a  very  small  sixe  to  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

WA'VT,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  crooked 
lines  of  which  ordinaries  are  frequently 
borne  in  coat  armour. 

WAX,  in  natural  history,  a  thick,  visdd, 
unctuous  substance,  with  which  bees  build 
their  cells,  and  which  they  collect  from  the 
apices  of  flowers.  The  bees  carry  the /ari- 
na  or  pollen  on  their  hinder  legs;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Reaumur,  this  dust  does  not 
contain  any  real  wax,  nor  is  this  latter  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  fa- 
rina with  a  glutinous  liquor,  by  trituration, 
or  by  any  other  mechanical  process.  After 
long  and  attentive  observation,  this  natu- 


raUst  found,  that  bees  actnaHy  eat  the  pol- 
len they  collect,  and  that  this  pollen  is  con- 
verted, by  an  animal  process,  into  wax. 
The  pollen  gathered  by  the  bees  is  of  various 
colours;  but  the  combs  they  construct  are 
always  of  the  same.  Every  comb,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  newly  made,  is  of  a  pure 
white  colour.  This  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  age,  the  operation  of  the  air,  amd  by 
other  accidents.  To  bleach  wax,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  necessary  to  extract  the  fo- 
reign  bodies  that  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  its  substance,  and  obscured  its 
original  colour:  heuce  the  distinction,  in 
commerce,  between  white  and  yellow  wax  ; 
the  first  being  bleached,  aud  the  aecoud 
only  melted.    [See  Bbk.] 

WAX'ING,  in  chemistry,  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  matter  to  reudcr  it  fit  for  melt- 
ing. Also,  the  process  of  stopping  out  co- 
lours in  cidico-printing. 

WAX-MYRTLE,  in  botany,  the  Myriea 
eerifera,  or  bay-berry,  a  North  American 


ness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  &c.    CSee  . 
Aia,  Atmosfbkbb,  Cloud,  Rain,  Storms, 

&C.3 To  weather,  in  seamen's  language,  > 

to  sail  to  the  windward  of  something  else ;  | 
as,  to  weather  a  cape. 

WEATH'ER-CLOTHS,  in  a  ship,  long 
pieces  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  used  to  pre-  ; 
serve  the  hammocks  from  injurv  by  tlie  ' 
weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defend  persons 
from  the  wind  aud  spray.  | 

WEATHER-GAUGE,  or  WEATH'ER- 
GAGE,  a  naval  term :  a  ship  is  said  to  have 
the  weather-gauge  of  another,  when  she  is  , 
at  the  windward  of  her. 
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WEATH'E^HELM.  A  ship  U  said  to 
carry  a  weather-kelm  when  she  is  inclined 
to  come  too  near  the  wind. 

WEATHER  TIDE,  the  tide  which  sets 
against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  impelling  her 
to  windward. 

'WE'AYING,  in  manufactures,  the  act  or 
art  of  forming  cloth  in  a  loom,  hj  the 
union  or  in'ertextare  of  threads,  which  is 
done  hy  crossing  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
shuttle.  The  threads  first  laid  in  length 
are  Cidled  the  warp;  those  which  cross 
them  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  are 
called  the  voi-ft  or  vxttf.  Weaving  is  an  art 
of  great  antiquity,  and  gives  empluyment  in 
all  nations  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  England,  Leeds  is  the  centre  of 
woollen  cloth  weaving;  Manchester  of  cot- 
ton weaving;  Macclesfield  of  silk  weaving; 
Nottingham  of  stocking  weaving ;  and  Kid* 
denninster  of  carpet  weaving. 

WEB  (of  a  spider)  a  plexus  of  very  deli- 
cate threads  or  filaments  which  a  spider 
euins.     [8ee  Spider.] 

WEB'-FOOTED,  in  ornithology,  palmi- 
ped,  or  having  webbed  feet,  as  a  goose  or 
duck. 
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din,  or  Odin,  a  deity  or  chief  among  the 

northern  nations  of  Europe. A$b  Wed- 

netday,  the  first  day  of  Lent.  Some  think 
thf  dav  received  this  name,  or  Diet  einerunit 
from  tne  custom  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
chuxeh,  of  penitents  appearing  in  sackcloth 
and  with  ashes  on  their  heads.  But,  how- 
ever certain  it  is  that  such  a  practice  pre- 
vailed, there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  done 
precisely  on  that  day. 

WEED,  the  general  name  of  any  plant 
that  is  noxious  or  useless.  The  word  there- 
fore has  no  definite  application  to  any  nar- 
ticular  plant  or  species  of  plants;  but  what- 
ever kinds  spring  up  in  fields  or  gardens 
that  are  injurious  to  crops  come  under  the 
appellation  of  weed*. 

WEEK,  a  cycle  of  seven  days,  founded 
on  the  quarters  of  the  moon ;  the  first  day, 
Sunday,  being  the  Christian  festival  to  ce. 
lebrate  the- Resurrection;  and  the  seventh. 


Saturday,  being  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
[See  Saturday  and  Suvdat.] 

WEE'VIL,  in  entomology,  a  small  insect 
that  does  great  damage  to  wheat  or  other 
com,  bleating  into  the  grain  and  devouring 
the  farinaceous  parts. 

WEIGHT,  in  commerce,  any  hody  of  a 
known  weight  that  is  made  the  measure  of 
weighing  other  bodies ;  generally,  either  a 
mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal ; 
as,  a  pound  weight,  tx,  on  nee  weight,  &c.  Two 
sorts  of  weights  are  admitted  in  England, 
namely,  troy  weight  and  avoirdupoia  weight, 
^— In  mechanics,  anything  that  is  to  be 
sustained,  raised,  or  moved  by  a  machine. 
"—Weight,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  that 
quality  of  bodies  bv  which  they  tend  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a  line 
perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Weight,  in 
sliort,  is  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  a  par- 
ticular body  is  the  amount  of  its  gravity,  or 
the  force  with  whicti  it  tends  to  the  centre. 

We  use  the  word  weight  also  in  very 

different  senses;  as,  the  weight  (or  pres- 
sure) of  grief;  the  wetpAt  of  Dusiness ;  an 
argument  of  great  leeight  (or  importance) ; 
the  dignity  of  a  man's  character  adds 
weight  (influence)  to  his  words. 

WELD,  in  botany,  a  plant  or  herb  of 
the  genus  Reaeda,  that  gprows  in  Kent, 
Herefordshire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
the  stalk  and  root  of  which  are  used  in 
dyeing  bright  yellow  and  lemon  colours. 
Weld,  in  iron  works,  to  unite  or  ham- 
mer into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  metal 
when  heated  almost  to  fusion.  The  heat 
necessary  for  welding  iron  bars  is  said  to 
be  60°  by  Wedgmood's  pyrometer. 

WELL,  a  cylindrical  excavation  sunk 
perpendicularly  into  the  earth  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of  water,  and 
walled  with  stone  or  bnck  to  support  the 

earth.    ^See  Artksiah  Wkh.s.] Well, 

in  the  military  art,  a  depth  which  the  miner 
sinks  vnder  ground,  with  branches  or  gal- 
leries running  out  from  it,  either  to  pre- 
pare a  mine,  or  to  discover  and  disappoint 
the  enemy's  mine. 

WELSH,  the  language  or  general  name 
of  the  people  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  call 
themselves  Cymry,  their  country  Cymm, 
and  the  name  of  their  language,  Cymraeg. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  Ciwibri  of 
Jutland.  It  was  to  Wales  thai  the  ancient 
Britons  fled  when  Great  Britain  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Saxons;  and  there  they  long 
maintained  themselves  as  an  independent 
state,  preserving  their  own  language,  and 
being  sovemed  by  their  native  kings;  till 
Llewellin,  their  last  prince,  being  van- 
quished and  slain  in  1283,  while  resisting 
the  forces  of  Edward  I.,  the  country  was 
united  to  England.  The  people  submitted 
to  the  English  dominion  with  extreme  re- 
luctance; and  Edward,  as  a  conciUatory 
means,  promised  to  give  them  for  their 
prince  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who 
could  speak  no  other  language.  This  notice 
being  received  with  joy,  he  invested  in  the 
principality  his  second  son,  Edward,  then 
an  iu&nt,  who  had  been  bom  at  Carnar- 
von. The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Alphonso^ 
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lui|>K>>Bf  ■ooa  afifT,  yoang  B4ward  be- 
came heir  alto  of  the  Eaglish  monarehr, 
and  united  both  nation*  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  but  some  agea  elapard,  before  the 
aniouMitjr  which  had  k>Dg  lubsisted  be- 
tween them  was  totally  extinguuhed. 

WER'EGILD,  in  our  aneienflaw.  acom- 
penuuion  paid  for  a  man  killed  by  the  per- 
son who  caused  his  death.  Blackstooe 
says  H  wu  paid  partly  as  a  penalty  to  the 
kiuK  for  the  loss  of  a  subject,  partly  to  the 
lord  of  the  vassal,  and  partly  to  the  cext  of 
kin. 

WER-NERITE.  a  mineral,  regarded  by 
Werner,  the  German  mineralogist,  as  a 
subspecies  of  scapolita.  It  is  found  mas- 
sive, and  crystalised  in  octahedral  prisms 
with  four-sided  pyramidical  terminations, 
disseminated  in  rocks  of  feldspar.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  or  olive-green  colour,  with  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  melts  into  a  white  enamel. 

WEST,  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  being 
that  point  of  tiie  horison  where  the  sun 
sets  at  the  equinox,  or  any  point  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  spectator  or  other  object, 
and  that  point  of  the  horizon.  In  a  less 
strict  sense,  it  is  that  region  of  the  hemi- 
sphere near  the  point  where  the  sun  seu 
when  in  the  equator. Formerly  the  em- 
pire of  Rome  was  called  the  empire  of  the 
n'ett,  in  opposition  to  the  empire  of  the 
Ea«t,  the  seat  of  which  was  Constantinople. 

WHALE,  in  soology,  the  general  name 
of  an  order  of  huge  animals  inhabiting  the 
ocean,  arranged  under  the  name  of  CeU  or 
Cttmeta,  and  belonging  to  the  class  Ifam- 
RuiUa  in  the  Liniican  system.  The  com- 
mon whale  is  of  the  genus  BaUtna,  and  is 
said  to  measure  sometimes  from  80  to  100 
feet.  The  blubber  of  the  whale  contains 
the  oil,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  homy  laminae  in  the  upper  jaw 
yield  what  is  called  whalebone.  The  ce- 
taceous animals  are  characterized  bv  blow- 
ing holes  or  spiracles  placed  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  skull ;  feetless  ;  pectoral  fins 
without  nails:  and  a  horizontal  tail.    The 

Snera  that  iMslong  to  the  order  are  the 
iir  following:  monodon,  narwhal,  or  nar- 
varl ;  balcna,  or  proper  whale;  physeter,  or 
cachalot;        •    '  •     •  •        ^  •  • ' 

including 

and  grampus.    The 

of  toe  fisiies  of  this  genus,  no  less  than 
their  immense  size,  serves  to  characterise 
them  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  They  are  covered  with  a  dark  co- 
loured cinereous  skin:  they  move  usually 
against  the  wind,  and  with  vast  rapidity,  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  tail,  aided  by  three 
fins,  two  pectmal,  and  one  back  fin ;  though 
in  some  species  the  last  is  wanting.  Ani- 
mala  of  such  enormous  strength  and  mag- 
nitude, we  might  imagine,  would  spread 
terror  and  devastation  all  around  them,  and 
make  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in- 
ferior tribes.  No  ereatnre.  however,  is  less 
voracious  than  the  common  whale:  little 
animal  substance  is  ever  found  in  its  sto- 
mach ;  it  feeds,  as  some  allege  upon  difier- 
ent  insccu  that  ioat  on  the  surface;  ac- 
cording to  others,  upon  the  medusa  or  sea- 


uasna,  or  proper  wnaie;  pnyseier,  ur 
t;  and  delphinus,  or  the  dolphin, 
ig  the  common  dolphin,  porpoise, 
impus.    The  exterusi  conformation 


blubber.  lis  fiood,  we  are  COTtain*  iMMk  he 
eztremely  minute,  for  the  rapaoty  of  its 
throat  does  not  exceed  four  inchea  I  a  siae 
beyond  all  propmtion  smaller  than  that  ef 
other  laige  aquatic  animala.  To  a  slender 
appetite  the  whale  adda  peaceable  and 
harmless  mannen:  it  pursues  bo  oibcr  in- 
habitant of  the  waters,  but  leads  an  easy 
and  quiet  life  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves, 
and  is  inoffensive  in  proportion  to  its  ability 
to  do  mischief.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  the  mannen  of  the  vnale  and 
the  elephant :  both  are  the  strongest  and 
largest  in  their  respective  elements ;  neither 
offen  injury ;  and  each  is  terrible  when  pn>- 
▼oked  to  resentment.  But  these  neaecable 
and  innoxious  habiu  do  not  equally  belong 
to  the  whole  of  the  cetaceous  (Mrdcr ;  those 
of  the  cachalot  tribe  being  in  the  highest 
degree  fierce  and  voracious.  [For  an  «e- 
oount  of  the  whale  fishery,  &a,  see  Ftsn- 
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a  tUtiiw  of  TPBBfaig  water,  and  a  eoramon 
appiicatiOQ  of  pover  for  grinding  c<»ii  and 
«tlier  jnirpoaefe.— — Oeer*A«<  wikeel,  a  va- 
riety or  water-wheel,  by  which  water  filling 
oa  its  i;^jper  poiphery,  carries  it  ronnd,  not 
only  by  its  force,  but  by  its  accitmulated 
weight ;  for  it  is  so  oonstructed  as  to  catch 
and  hold  the  water  in  descending,  part 
with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side  eaopty ;  and  it  is  a  rery  oonve- 
nicnt  and  powerful  structure  when  the  na- 
ture' of  the  ground  permits. Wheel,  in 

the  military  art,  is  the  word  of  command, 
when  a  battalion  or  sqvadroa  is  to  alter  its 
front  either  one  way  or  the  other.  To  wheel 
to  the  right,  directs  the  man  in  the  right 
angle  to  turn  very  slowly,  and  every  one  to 
wheel  from  the  left  to  the  right,  regarding 
bim  as  tbeir  centre;  and  viee-  vend,  when 
thejr  are  to  wlieel  to  the  left. 

WHBBL'-FIRB,  in  chemistry,  a  fire  for 
melting  metals,  &c.  which  covers  the  eru- 
etble,  cupel,  or  melting-pot,  &c. 

WHBEL.WOKK.  Of  aU  the  modes  of 
oemmunieatiag  motion,  the  most  exten- 
eivelyasefnlia  the  employment  of  wheel- 
weric,  whioh  is  capable  of  varying  its  di- 
rection and  ita  velocity  without  any  limit. 
Wheels  are  aometimea  turned  by  simple 
contact  with  eaeh  other ;  sometimes  by  the 
intervention  of  oords,  straps 'ov  chains, 
passing  over  them ;  and  in  tliese  easea  the 
minate  protuberance  of  the  aorfaees,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  cause  of  flriction, 

Eients  their  sUding  on  each  other.  In 
t  worii,  where  the  pressure  on  the  ma- 
leryis  not  very  considerable,  the  wheels 
and  axles  are  idlewed  to  w<nrk  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  surfooes,  which  is  increased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the 
surfiaces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
direotions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur- 
faces ftf  the  wheels  and  axles  buffed  leather. 
There  are  other  ways  of  transmitting  the 
foree  of  eaeh  axle  to  the  eirouBitterenee  of 
the  sueeeecKng  wheel.  A  verv  common 
method  is,  by  ropes,  straps,  bands,  or  belts, 
round  the  eircumfinenoe  </  the  wheel  and 
axle,  which  act  upon  eadi  'Aheit  The  action 
is  in  this  manner  transmitted  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  TOfft  or  stiap,  and  rendered 
effective  byfric^n  with  the  dreumferenees 
on  whioh  it  is  n^ed.  Wheels  and  axles 
eonnocted  in  this  manner  are  called  band- 
wheeh.  In  oases  where  motion  not  oulte 
equable  is  required,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  the  construction  of  clocks,  but 
more  frequently  in  orreries,  the  wheels  may 
either  be  divided  a  little  unequally,  or  the 
axis  mar  be  placed  a  little  oat  of  the  cen- 
tre; and  these  eoeentrie  wheels  may  either 
act  ott  other  ceoentric  wbe^,  or  if  they 
are  made 4»oontrate wheels,  upona  length- 
ened pinion.  An  arrangement  is  some- 
times made  for  separating  wheels  which 
are  intended  to  turn  eaeh  other,  and  for 
*e|ilacing  them  at  pleasure :  the  wheels  are 
SMdto  be  thrown  by  these  operatmns  out 
of  gear  aad  into  gear  again.  When%  wheel 
revolves  round  another,  and  is  so  fixed  as 
to  remun  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction,  and 
to  CMwe  the  central  wheel  to  torn  round 


ita  axis,  the  apparatvs  is  eaHed  a  ma  and 
planet  wkeeL  The  teeth  of  wheels  of  metal 
are  generally  cut  by  means  of  a  machine. 
Wheels  are  denominated  »pnr,  erown,  or 
bevel-gear,  according  to  the  direction  or 
position  G^the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  v.re  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  radii,  it  is  called  a  •jncr- 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  ita  frame,  it  is  called  a  eramn-vaheeL 
Two  spur-wheels,  or  a  spur-wheel  and  pi- 
nion a'tiich  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  pa- 
rallel; but  when  a  spur  and  crown-wheel 
are  in  connexion,  their  planes  and  axes  are 
at  light  angles.  When  the  teeth  are  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  or  axis-wheel,  it  is  called 
a  bevelled-wkeel  {  the  use  of  which  is  to 
produce  a  rotatory  motion  round  one  axis, 
by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  round  an- 
other which  is  oblique  to  it. 

WHBB'ZING,  in  the  veterinary  art.  a 
disordered  respiration  in  horses  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  be- 
tween the  Ixmes  and  the  gniBtles  of  the 
nose. 

WHELIk,  in  eonehology,  a  shell  of  the 
genus  JlwerlinnN,  or  trumpet-shell,  unival- 
vular,  spiral  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture ending  in  a  short  canaL 

WHET'8T0NE,  in  mineral<^,  tha  Jrt- 
nariue  lunaeulari*  in  the  Linncan  svstem, 
so  called  flrom  its  property  of  whettmg  or 
sharpening  Iteel. 

WHB  Y.  the  serum  or  watery  part  (^  milk, 
which  remains  after  the  cream  and  eoagu- 
lable  matter  of  that  fluid  are  removed, 
either  by  churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
rennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

WHIO,  one  of  a  nolitiral  party  which 
had  ita  origin  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  ef  the  Stuarts,  when 
great  contests  existed  respecting  the  royal 
prerop:atives.  Those  who  supoortAd  the 
Xing  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Toriee, 
and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  were 
called  7f  A  v«.  llie  foUowing  remarks  from 
a  celebrated  Whig  journal  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  xxxvii.  p.  31-25),  may  serve  to 
show  the  state  of  parties  at  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  "  It  divided  Eng- 
land into  two  parties,  the  Whigs,  or  friencw 
of  the  new  establishment,  and  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  op- 
ponents. The  Tories,  bigotted  to  the  no- 
tion ef  indefeasible  right  in  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their 
religion  if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne, 
were  distracted  between  their  scruples 
about  the  validity  of  a  parliamentary  set- 
tlement, and  their  feara,  lest,  in  subvening 
it,  they  might  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religions  fears, 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender,  they  kept  on  terras  with  his 
friends,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  disturb, 
though  they  hesitated  to  overturn,  a  go- 
vernment they  disliked,  because  it  was 
founded  on  principles  they  abhorred.  The 
Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were  leal- 
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OM  nwbgf»  of  tlw  drareh  of  Bnglaai, 
iMidl  a  Mroogw  inAuioii  of  bigotry  in  their 
composittou,  mod  were  reoAy  to  restore  a 
popm  family,  and  submit  to  a  popish  Bove- 
reigB,  rather  than  own  a  covemment  foand- 
ed  on  a  parliamentary  title.  It  waa  impoa- 
able  either  Torie*  or  Jaeobitea  should  have 
the  coaldenee  of  the  Hanoverian  princes; 
and,  therefore,  while  those  divtsions  snb- 
•isted,  all  places  of  power  and  proilt  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Of  these  two 
parties,  the  I^Ntks  and  Jaeobttes  were  the 
most  Bmneroos.  1%ey  ineloded  a  certain 
nnmber  of  the  andent  nobility,  ud  cora- 

rhended  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 

i,  i^at 


uau 


ided  interest,  and, } 


t  gave  them  a  pro- 


digions  ininence  in  those  days,  a  vast  m^o- 
rity  of  parochial  clergy.  Tne  strength  of 
the  Whigs  lay  in  the  great  aristocracy,  in 
the  eorporatioas,  ud  in  the  trading  and 
moneyed  intcrasts.  The  dissenters,  who 
held  poDcry  in  abhorrence,  and  dreaded 
the  oveihearing  spirit  of  the  church,  were 
warmly  attached  to  a  govermnent  that  pro- 
tected their  religious  uberty,  and,  as  te  as 
it  dnrst,  extendol  to  them  every  civil  nghi.** 
[Bee  Toat.) 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  rMtpHsivffM  fci- 
Aru$},  in  wmithokMry,  a  nocturnal  bird  of 
North  America,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  crv.  When  engaged  in  hs  nightly 
ramble*  it  m  seen  to  fly  within  a  few  net  cm 
the  surAwe  of  the  earth,  in  quest  of  moths 
and  other  insects.  Daring  the  day  these 
birds  retire  into  the  darkest  woods,  vrhere 
they  pass  the  time  in  silence  and  renose, 
the  weaknesa  of  their  sight  eompoling 
them  to  avoid  the  glare  of  hght. 

WHIRL'POOL,  a  vortex  or  «mlf  where 
the  water  moires  round  in  a  eircle.    Some- 
times when  two  opposite  cnrrents  meet, 
e»peciallT  in  narrow  channels,  they  turn 
'  upon  a  centre,  and  assume  a  spiral  Amvi, 
giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpoMs.    Thooe 
'  in  rivers  are  verycominon,  from  various  ac- 
)  cidents,  and  are  usually  very  trivial,  and  of 
I  Kttle  consequence.     In  the  sea  they  are 
{  more  rare,  but  more  dangerous.    The  most 
{  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Euripus,  near 
the  island  of  Bubee,  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
•  pelago:  Charybdis,  in  the  strait  between 
Sieily  and  Italy ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  off  the 
coast  of  Norwav. 

WHIRLWIND,  m  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind  that  rises  ha  a  whirling  di- 
rection, and  continues  in  the  same  way  tar 
sometime.  Whirlwiads  have  both  a  pro- 
grcasive  and  a  circular  motion;  they  usu- 
ally rise  aftor  calms  and  great  heats,  and 
mostly  happen  in  the  warmer  latitudes. 
[Bee  Winn,  Storm*,  ftcl 

WHlS'KBYorWHIS'ia  (a  corraptioB 
of  the  Gaelic  wmd  wftytiwy*),  a  well 
known  spirirooos  Kqoor,  distilled  generally 
Amm  baney,  but  sometime*  from  wheat  or 
maise,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  United  States. 

WHIST,  the  most  perfect  game  at  the 
card  table,  requiring  great  attention  and 
silence,  whence  its  name.  This  game  is 
played  by  four  persons,  who  cut  for  part- 
ners; the  two  hi*hMt  «iui  (k*  tn  ' 

are  together. 


ro  hifffaest  and  the  tvro  kiwcst 
'.  and  the  partners  ait  opposite 


to  each  other:  the  pcnon  -who  cttta  the 
lowest  card  is  to  deal  first,  giving  one -at  a 
time  to  each  nerson,  till  he  comes  to  th« 
last  eard,  whicA  is  turned  np  (br  the  trump, 
and  remains  on  the  table  till  each  person 
has  played  a  card.  The  person  on  the  left 
hana  side  of  the  dealer  plays  first.  Mid 
whoever  vrins  the  trick  is  to  play  again, 
thus  going  on  till  the  cards  are  playedont. 
The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trump* 
are  called  AoaeKrt;  whichever  side  holds 
three  of  these  honours,  reckons  two  poinu 
towards  the  game,  or  for  the  whole  of  the 
honour*,  four  points,  the  game  oonsistinr 
of  ten  points.  The  honours  are  reckoned 
after  the  tricks;  all  above  six  tricks  reck- 
oning also  towards  the  game.— —As  an  ex- 


^  be  came, 

planation  of  the  technkal  words 
come  within  the  sc 
sert  the  feUowingi 


e  within  the  scqpe  of  our 


ndsjpH^iCTly 
work,  wo  in- 


thus] 
the  best 


deavouring  to  gisin  an  advantage 
when  a  ca«l  is  led,  and  you  have  tl 
and  third  best  of  that  suit,  you  vmx  yomr 
third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and  mat  the 
risk  of  your  Mt-hand  adversary  havmg  the 
seeond  best;  if  he  has  not,  whiefa  is  9  fo  1 
ai^ainst  him,  yon  are  then  sore  of  gaining  a 
tndc.  Fmneimf,  means  obliging  your  put- 
ner  <v  adversary  to  tramp  a  smt  of  wfaicii 
he  has  none.  L»m§  tnmp,  meuis  havtnjr 
one  or  more  tramps  in  your  hand,  when  aU 
the  rest  are  out.  Ltot*  tmrd,  i*  a  card  of 
no  vahMk  and,  consequently,  the  roost  pro- 
per to  throw  away.  JVinfs^  ten  of  them 
make  a  game ;  as  many  as  are  gmned  by 
tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points  are 
scored.  Qmrt,  is  a  sequence  of  any  four 
cards,  immediaitely  following  each  otiier  in 
the  same  suit.  Qmart^m^^0r,  is  a  sequence 
of  ace,  kin^qneen,  and  knave.  Qsnif.  isa 
sequence  m  any  five  cards  itnmediatdy  fol- 
lovring  one  another  in  the  same  suit.  <tdmt- 
wmjar,  is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  ud  ten.  Jterersc,  means  only  play- 
ing the  hand  in  a  different  manner,  that  is, 
if  yon  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  play  one 
away ;  if  weak  in  trumps,  you  play  the  re- 
verse, vis.  another.  Str-^am,  is  when  each 
partner  tnflnps  a  suit,  and  |4ay*  those  suits 
to  one  another,  for  that  purpose.  Srsre,  is 
the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of  whic4i 
mske  a  game.  Simwt,  is  when  either  party 
wins  every  trick.  Tentee,  is  haring  the 
first  and  third  beet  cards  and  bein*  Iwt 
player,  and  eonseqncvtly  catching  the  ad- 
versary  vrhen  that  suit  is  played: 


any  suit,  your 

vrin  those  two  tricks. 

tenaee  of  inferior  cards. 


instance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and  qneen  of 
adversary  leads,  you  must 
tricks;  and       — 


so  of  any  other 
or  ticre^ 


diatdy  following  one  another  in  the  sanae 
suit.  IVrrr-suver,  is  a  seqaence  of  ae^ 
king,  and  queen. 

WHITB,  in  chromatic*,  a  colour  whidi, 
according  to  Newton,  is  eompoaed  of  all  eo- 


,  those  natural  bodies  only  appearinc 

white  which  reflect  aU  the  Undi  of  eoloufci 

raysalfke. 

WHITB-LBAD,   a  carbonate   of  leafl 

(d  in  painting.    It  is  prepared  by 

sheets  of  lead  to  the  fcne*  of  ma 
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•sM,  mi  mapevduig  them  in  the  air  until 
the  surfeoc  beeome«  incnuted  with  a  white 
coat,  which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

WUlTE-PRBCIiriTATU,  in  chemistry, 
earbooate  of  merenrr. 

WHIT£.FYilI"r£8»  in  mineralo^.  an 
ore  of  a  tin-wiute  colour,  passing  into  a 
deep  yellow  and  steel-gra^,  occurring  in  oc- 
tahedral crystals,  sometimes  stalactitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  oontains  46 pans  of  iron 
and  M  of  sulphur. 

WHlTJtSTONB,  in  geology,  a  species  of 
rocks  composed  essentially  ot  feldspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  materials.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  mtrite. 

WHITK-BWBLXINO,  in  medicine,  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  jmnts,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, sometimes  indolent,  but  usnally  pain- 
ful. 

WHITB-THORN,  in  botany,  the  haw- 
thorn, a  species  of  thorn,  of  the  genus  Cro- 

WHI'TE-THEOAT,  in  ornithology,  the* 
MotacUta  ^Ma,  a  small  bird  that  frequents 
garden*  and  hedges. 

WHITE-VIimiOL.  in  mineralogy,  sul- 
phate of  sine,  a  natural  salt. 

WUl'TEWASH,  a  composition  of  lime 
and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster 
of  wall*  and  ceilings. 

WUITINO,  inlchthyology  f^diu  tur- 
lmngu9),  a  small  and  delicate  flsh,  very  abun- 
dant along  the  northern  coasu  ot  Europe. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  large  shoals, 
and  is  taken  bv  the  line  in  great  numbers. 

WHITLOW,  in  sni^ry,  panmyeJbio,  a 
swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  nails 
or  end*  of  the  finicers^  generaUr  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  Whitlows  differ  very  much 
in  their  degree  of  Tiolence.  and  in  their 
depth  and  extent ;  and  they  are  much  more 
coouDon  in  young  healthy  persons  than  in 
others. 

WHITSUNTIDE,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Enster,  and  which  is  properly  called  Pent*' 
C94t.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  popular 
name  from  the  circumstance  that,  formerly, 
people  newly  baptised  came  to  church  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost  in  wkiU  gar- 

WHYNN-DTKES,  in  mineralogy,  dykes, 
banks,  or  natural  wails  of  whin-stone,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  basalt,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere  on  so  grand 
aud  stupendous  a  scale  as  on  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

WICK'LIFFITES,  a  relinons  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  took  iu  name  firom  John 
Wiekli^  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
■  the  university  of  Oaford,  who  maintained 
I  that  the  subsUnce  of  the  saeramental  bread 
I  and  wine  remained  unaltered  after  eonse- 
I  oration ;  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
i  gatory,   indulgences,  auricular  confession, 
,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of 
I  images.    He  made  an  English  version  of 
'  the  Bible,  and  oomposed  two  volumes,  called 
Aletheia,  that  is.  Truth,  from  which  John 
Buss  learned  most  of  his  doctrines.     In 


iz 


short,  to  this  reformer  we  owe  the  first 
hint  of  the  reformation,  which  was  effected 
about  two  hundred  yesrs  after. 

WIG'WAM,  a  name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  Ameri- 


WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  determine  either  to  do  or  forbear  an 
action.  The  will  is  directed  or  influenced 
by  the  judgment.  The  understandiug  or 
reason  compares  different  objects,  which 
operate  as  motives;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines which  is  preferable,  and  the  mil  de- 
cides which  to  pursue.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  essential  to  moral  action,  and  is  the 
great  distinction  of  man  from  the  brute. 

WILL  oa  TESTAMENT,  the  disposi- 
tion  of  a  person's  estate,  to  take  effect  after 
his  or  her  decease.  After  January,  1838, 
all  wills  made  in  England  came  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  act  of  parliament.  By 
It,  all  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  will ; 
all  wills  must  be  in  wrtftn^,  and  each  must 
be  signed  at  the  bottom  or  end  by  the  tes- 
tator, or.  if  he  is  unable,  by  some  person  on 
his  behalf,  by  his  direction,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence; and  two  or  more  attesting  witnesses 
(who  must  be  present  at  the  same  time), 
must  also  sign  the  wiU.  If  the  testator 
wishes  to  acknowledge  or  reward  the  attest- 
ing  vritnesses,  he  must  do  it  in  some  other 
way  than  by  bequeathii^  them  anything ; 
for  legacies  to  attesting  vritnesses,  or  to  the 
wife  or  husband  of  an  attesting  witness, 
are  void.  No  person  under  twenty-one  can 
make  a  vaUd  will.  Wills  are  revoked  by  sub- 
sequent marriage ;  otherwise  a  will  can  only 
be  revoked  by  destruction,  or  bj  the  making 
of  a  new  one ;  and  alterations  m  wills  must 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vrill  is 
made.  Wills  are  to  be  construed  as  if  made 
immediately  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, unless  a  contrary  intention  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  properties  bequeathed  in  ge- 
neral terms  include  all  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  testator  at  his  decease,  whe- 
ther acquired  before  or  after  the  will  was 
made. 
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WILXOW-HERB,  to  botmy,  tbe  purple 
laosmtrife,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lptknm; 
and  the  ydlow  kxMcstriCe,  of  the  geniu  Lp- 
atmackia. 

WINCHESTER  BUSHEL,  the  original 
Enelish  ctandard  measure  of  capacity,  given 
by  king  Edgar,  and  kept  in  the  town-hall  o( 
the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  with  other 
measnres  both  of  quantity  and  length. 
Until  the  year  1826,  when  the  imnnial 
standard  neasnrewas  introduced,  the  Win- 
chester bushel  was  the  standard  iat  Eng- 
land. 

WIND,  a  motion  or  sensible  cairent  of 
the  air,  or  of  the  whole  bodv  of  the  atnio- 
sphere,  or  anyjpart  thereof  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  motion,  called  winil,  is 
occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  and  eonden- 
satiou  of  the  air.  As  it  is  a  fluid,  the  na- 
tural state  of  air  is  rest,  which  it  always 
endeavours  to  preserve,  and  if  disturbed,  to 
recover.  When,  therefore,  this  equilibriom 
is  destroyed  by  rarefaction  in  particular 
places,  the  weightier  air  vrill  rush  in  to  re- 
store it.  These  currents  being  often  de- 
iccted  by  DKwntains  and  crossed  bv  wher 
enrrents ;  the  different  degrees  of  rare- 
fhetion  by  day,  and  condensation  by  night, 
ascent,  and  horisontal  motion,  keep  the  aw 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  The  rare 
superior  parts  appear,  however,  to  be  more 
sensible  than  the  lower  stratum,  balloons 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  while 
the  moderate  wind  bdow  has  not  moved 
more  than  fifteen  miles.  In  different  conn- 
tries  the  direction  of  tlie  winds  differs  con- 
siderably according  to  the  situation  of  the 
places  where  the  observations  have  been 
made.  In  Great  Britain  the  south-west  is 
by  £sr  the  roost  frequent  wind.  In  AprU, 
May,  and  part  of  June,  the  east-wind  is 
com^lOI^  especially  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island.  In  Ireland  the  sonth-west  and 
vrest  are  the  most  prevalent.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Europe  tne  most  frequent  winds 
are  the  north,  the  north-cast,  nd  the  north- 
west; and  on  the  western  coast  the  north- 
weat  prevails.  [See  Tbasb  Wibds,  Avko- 
SPBRBB.  Ac.] 

WIND^OUND,  an  epithet  for  a  ship 
that  cannot  leave  the  port  on  aooooBt  oi 
onftvonmbls  winds. 

WIND'LASS,  a  common  mechanical 
power,  by  which  weighu  are  raised,  and 
water  generally  drawn  out  of  a  well.  As 
power  is  as  velocity,  and  as  the  hand  at  the 
vrinch  makes  a  larger  circle  than  the  cylin- 
der, round  which  the  rope  coils,  so  the 
power  is  proportionally  increased.  Thus, 
if  the  hand  performs  a  cirde  of  six  feet, 
while  the  cylinder  forms  bat  one  foot,  the 
power  of  the  hand,  friction  excepted,  is  in- 


motion  is  legnlaied  by  a  small  sni^rfe- 
mentary  vrin^heel,  or  pair  of  sails,  oecn- 
pying  the  place  of  the  vane.  On  aecount 
of  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  motion  of 
the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
vision for  acoommodating  the  resistigace  of 
the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  generally 
done  hy  clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails ; 
that  is,  by  ooverin^  with  canvas  or  thin 
boards,  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
frame  of  the  sails,  according  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  at  different  times.  A  method  has 
been  devised  for  producing  the  same  efEect; 


llicee  srere  dilated  with  water  pMvioasly 
to  their  being  drank;  and.  indeed,  the  habit 
of  mixing  wme  with  water  seems  to  has* 
]wevailed  mnch  more  in  antiquity  than  m 
modem  timea.— The  great  art  in  keeping 

winas  is  to  prevent  their  fretting,  whieh  ia 

WINDMILL,  a  machine  erected  in  de-    done  by  ke^nng  them  in  the  same  ' 

rated  positions,  and  provided  with  vanes  or  of  heat.  If  wines  are  chilled,  and  of 
sails,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  turned  by  turn  foul,  from  being  shipped  and  landed 
the  wind.  In  ord«r  that  the  wind  may  i«-  in  cold  vreather,  they  will  aoon  recover  hy 
gnlate  the  position  of  the  mill,  a  large  vaae  putting  them  in  a  wans  vanlt,  well  covered 
or  vreathereock  is  pJaced  on  the  side  which  with  aaw-dnst.  If  winea  new  Uuidcd  bm 
is  opposite  the  saik,  thus  taming  them  aU  wanted  soon  for  tbe  bottle,  it  wiH  be  BMca- 
ways  to  the  wind.    But  in  large  BBiila  the 
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tkem  remain  banged  close  for  at  least  a 
month,  to  recover  from  the  forrinr,  or  if 
two  months  the  better ;  for  wines  bottled 
in  high  order  come  much  sooner  into  drink- 
ing tnan  if  bottled  when  flat,  which  all 
wines  are  after  forcing.  Wine  must  never 
be  bottled  the  least  foul,  which  produces  a 
tendency  to  fret ;  and,  if  bottled  in  this 
state,  will  never  come  in  order.  Attention 
should  also  be  had  to  bottle  in  fine  weather, 
when  the  mind  is  north ;  but  to  avoid  cold 
or  frosty  weather.  The  months  of  April 
and  October  are  favourable.  The  best  time 
to  bottle  port  wine  is  four  years  after  the 
vintage,  and  to  keep  it  two  years  in  bottle 
before  yon  begin  t«  ose  it.—- ^As  an  appro* 
priate  and  useTul  conclusion  to  this  article, 
we  extract  the  following  recipe  for  a  Family 
Wine,  by  Dr.  Ure:  "  Take  black,  red,  and 
white  curranu,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts 
are  the  best),  and  raspberries,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity.  To  4  pounds  of  the  mixed 
fruit,  well  bruised,  put  1  gallon  of  clear  soft 
m'Bter ;  steep  three  oa;rs  and  nifi^ts,  in  open 
vessels,  fireqnently  stirring  up  the  —" 


then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve :  press  the 
residuary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  its  juice 
to  the  former.  In  each  gallon  of  the  mixed 
liquors  dissolve  3  pounds  of  good  yellow 
muscovado  sugar;  let  the  solution  stand 
three  more  days  and  nights,  frequently 
skimming  and  stirring  it  np ;  then  tun  it 
into  casks,  which  should  remain  full,  and 
purging  at  the  bung-hole,  about  two  weeks. 
Lastly,  to  every  9  gallons,  put  1  quart  of 
^d  Cognac  brandy  (but  not  the  drugged 
imitations  made  in  London  with  gnrain  whis- 
key), and  bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon 
become  fine,  a  steeping  of  isinglass  may  be 
stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  an  ounce  to  9  gallons.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liquor,  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  makes 
It  resemble  more  nearly  the  produce  of  the 

WING,  the  limb  of  a  bird,  admirably 
constructed  and  covered  with  feathers  for 
the  purpose  of  aerial  locomotion.  The  dif- 
ferent bones  of  the  wing  are  bound  to- 
gether, and  connected  with  the  bones  of 
the  body  by  strong  ligaments;  and  the 
muscles  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
to  them  are  the  most  powerfol  with  which 
a  bird  is  provided.  Altogether,  the  wing  is 
a  beautiftil  instance  of  mathematical  exact- 
ness. The  wings  of  insecU  are  mem- 
braneous, elastic,  for  the  most  part  transpa- 
rent, and  traversed  by  firm  air-vessels,  which 
sometimes  form  a  beautiful  net-work.—— 
Wing,  in  architecture,  a  side  building,  less 
than  the  main  edifice.— In  botany,  the 
side  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla.— 
Wingt,  in  militwy  afTairs,  are  the  two  flanks 
or  extremes  of  an  army,  ranged  in  order  of 

battle^ Wing;  in  fortification,  denote 

the  longer  sides  of  horn-works,  crown- 
woi^  tenailles,  and  other  outworks,  in- 
eluding  the  ramparts  and  parapets,  with 
which  thev  ara  bounded  on  the  ri|^t  and 
left  from  their  gorge  to  their  front. 

WINGED,  m  botany,  a  term  applied  to 


such  stems  of  plants  as  are  fbmished  all 
their  length  with  a  sort  of  membranaceooa 
leaves,  as  the  thistle,  &e.  Winged  learM, 
are  snch  as  consist  of  several  little  leaveSk 
ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear only  as  the  same  leaf.  Snch  are  the 
leaves  of  agrimony,  acada,  ash,  fte.  Wing- 
ed »eed»,  are  such  as  have  down  or  hairs  on 
them,  wUch^  by  the  hdp  of  the  wind,  are 
carried  to  a  distance. 

WINTER  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  tpmmencing  on  the  day  when  the 
sun's  distance  fitim  the  xenith  of  the  place 
is  the  greatest,  uid  ending  on  that  when  it 
is  at  a  mean  between  the  greatest  and  the 
least.  The  coldness  of  vrinter  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horison, 
and  the  obliqne  direction  in  which  his  rays 
fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 


WINTER-CHERBT,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  PkgtaUt,  and  its  fruit,  which 
is  of  tw  sise  of  a  cherry. 

WIRE-DRAWING,  a  very  curious  art, 
by  which,  by  means  of  the  power  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  wire  is 
drawn  through  orifices  successively  smaller. 
Wire  may  thus  be  drawn  from  an  inch  to 
the  lOOOtb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
silver  has  been  made  the  1500th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  single  grain  of  gold  ad- 
mits of  being  drawn  out  into  a  wire  98  yards 
long.  That  property  of  metals  by  which 
they  submit  to  this  operation  without  break- 
ing, is  called  their  duetiUtg ;  the  reverse, 
their  /riabilitp.    [See  Golo,  Gold-wibb, 

&C.J 

WIS'DOM,  the  rivht  use  of  knowledge. 
It  may  be  consideredf  both  as  a  faenltg  of 
the  mind  and  as  an  acquirement.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  the  facnity  of  discerning 
or  judging  what  is  most  just,  proper,  and 
useful :  in  the  latter,  the  knowledge  and 


or  judging  what  is  most  just,  proper, 

useful :  in  the  latter,  the  knowledse  

use  of  what  is  best,  most  just,  and  most 


eondncive  to  prosperity  or  happiness. — In 
Scripture  theology,  madotn  is  the  know- 
ledge  and  fear  of  God,  and  sincere  and  uni- 
form obedience  to  his  commands :  in  other 

words,  true  religion. Witdom  qf  Solomon, 

one  of  the  books  i^  the  Apocrypha.  It  is 
by  many  thought  to  have  been  written  after 
the  cabalistic  philosophy  was  introduced 
among  the  Jews. 

WI8TIT,  in  soology,  the  striated  mon- 
key :  a  small  species  of  monkey  from  South 
America,  with  an  annulated  tail. 

WIT,  in  its  original  signific^on,  was 
•ynonymous  with  wisdom.  l%ns  we  read 
m  our  ancient  wittenagemot,  or  Saxon  par. 
liament,  an  assembly  of  wise  men;  and  so 
late  as  the  Elisabethau  age,  a  man  of  fttaX 
or  pregnant  wit,  meant  a  man  of  vast  judg- 
ment. The  word  wit,  however,  like  many 
other  wordS;  has  in  the  course  of  time  nn- 
dereone  various  mutationB.  According  to 
Lock^  wit  lies  in  the  assemblure  of  ideas, 

and  patting  those  together  with  quickness 
.....  ..    ^j,^ 


and  variety,  so  that  a  eongmity 
tions  and  pleasant  iBaages  may  be  present 
to  the  fkney ;  while  Pope  defines  it  to  be  a 
quick  conception  and  an  easy  ddhrery.    It 
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is  evident  that  wit  excite«  in  the  mind  an 
agreeable  aurprisft,  and  that  this  is  entirdy 
owing  to  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
idens  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  so  much 
consequence  are  surprise  and  novelty,  that 
nothing  is  more  vapid  than  a  joke  that  has 
become  stale  by  mquent  repetition.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  witty  repartee  is  infi- 
nitely more  pleasing  than  a  wiuy  attack  ; 
and  a  pun  or  happy  allusion  thrown  out 
extempore  in  conversation,  will  often  ap- 
pear excellent,  tlioagh  it  might  be^cmed 
execrable  in  print.  Humour  and  wit  are 
both  addressed  to  the  comic  passion ;  but 
humour  aims  at  tbe  risibiUty,  and  wit  at  the 
admiration :  humour  is  the  seasoning  of 
fercf,  snd  wit  of  comedy :  humour  judgea 
by  instinct;  wit  by  comparison.  As  a 
learned  divine  has  well  observed,  *' some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases, 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound : 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  hu- 
morous expression:  sometimes  it  larketh 
under  an  odd  similitude :  sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  <  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intima- 
tton,  in  cunnin^Hy  diverting  or  cleverly  re- 
torting an  objection  :  sometimes  it  is  couch- 
ed in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  lustv  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausiole  reconciling  of  con- 
tradictions, or  in  acute  nonsense.  Often  it 
consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how." 
TTiat  species  of  wit  which  aims  at  the  cor- 
rection of  manners — that  higher  kind  which 
embodies  tlie  keenest  satire  in  playful  lan- 
guage, intended  to  probe  but  not  to  wound 
—  has  been  appositely  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated  lines: — 
"  True  wit  is  like  the  polished  stone 
Dug  from  Golconda's  mine ; 

Wluch  boasts  two  different  powers  in  one. 
To  cut  as  well  as  aktM." 
But  still,  wit  is  a  daugerooa  power;  and 
wherever  it  becomes  the  habitual  exercise 
of  the  mind,  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  understanding,  to  chill  the 
ftselings,  to  create  a  craving  for  evanescent 
axcitement,  and  to  breaJc  down  those  bar- 
ners  which  have  been -built  up  by  courtesy, 
and  form  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  social 
and  friendly  intercourse. 

WITCH'CRAFT,  a  supernatural  power, 
which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  tbe  possession  of,  by  entering  into 
compact  with  the  evil  one.  Indeed,  it  was 
ftiUy  believed  that  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  him  bodv  and  aoul ;  and  he  engaged  that 
they  should  want  for  nothing,  and  be  able 
to  assume  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  to 
visit  and  torment  their  enemies  i  The  in- 
sane fancies  of  diseased  minds,  unusual 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  artful  ma- 
chinery of  designing  malignity,  ambition, 
or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid  at  Satan's  feet. 
Witchcraft  was  universally  believed  in 
throughout  Europe  till  tbe  I6th  century, 
and  even  maintained  its  ground  with  tole- 
rable firmness  tOl  the  17th.    Vast  nombera 


of  reputed  vritches  were  oonvieted  and 
oondemned  to  be  burnt.  In  ahovt,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  600-  witches  were  burned  at 
Geneva  in  three  months,  abcmt  tht  year 
U15 ;  that  1000  vrere  executed  in  one  year 
in  the  diocese  of  Como ;  and  it  has  bee* 
calculated  that  not  less  than  100,000  vic- 
tims must  have  suffered,  in  Germany  alone, 
from  the  date  of  Innocent's  bull,  m  14S4, 
which  directed  the  Inquisition  to  be  vi. 
gUant  in  searching  out  and  punishing 
witches,  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  pro- 
secutions. The  number  of  those  put  to 
death  in  England  has  been  estimated  at 
about  30,000  I 

'WITH'ERITE,  in  chemistij.a  carbon- 
ate of  barytes ;  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wi- 
therimr.    It  is  gray,  white,  or  yellow. 

WOAD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genna 
Uatitt  from  which  is  extracted  a  dmg  that 
imparts  a  blue  colour,  and  much  used,  by 
dyers.  It  springs  from  seeds  annually  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  is  grown  in  France  and 

on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic The  ancient 

Britons  are  said  to  have  tinctured  their 
bodies  with  the  dye  procured  from  this 
plant.'— —ffbarf-attU,  a  mill  for  bruising  aikl 
preparing  woad. 

WODA'NIDM,  a  metal  of  a  bnmse  yellow 
colour,  found  in  a  spedes  of  jqrrites,  in 
Hungary,  which  had  been  au^oaed  to  be 
an  ore  of  cobalt. 

WOLF  feami*  lup—J,  in  xoology,  an  aninud 
allied  to  the  dog  tribe ;  a  beast  of  prey,  that 
kills  sheep  and  other  domestic  animate.  It  ia 
verv  fierce,  and,  when  pressed  with  hunger, 
will  enter  houses  and  even  devour  children. 
—The  wolf  was  at  one  time  a  voy  destmc- 
tive  native  of  this  conntrv,  and  all  possiiile 
means  were  adopted  to  ria  it  of  so  ranadooa 
a  despoiler.  King  Edgar  attempted  to  ef- 
fect it  in  England  by  remitting  tne  panialv* 
ment  of  certain  crimes  on  producing  a  eer- 
tain  number  of  wolves'  tongues  t  and  ia 
Walea,  the  tax  of  gold  and  aUver  was  com- 
muted for  an  annual  Mbute  of  their  heada. 
Some  centuries  after,  they  bad,  however,  ia- 

I  creased  so  numerously  as  once  more  to  be- 
come an  object  of  royal  attention,  and  great 
rewards  were  again  offered  fast  thtir  de- 
struction. Edvriurd  I.  issued  hia  royal  man- 

i  date  to  Peter  Ccnrbet,  to  soperintend  and 
assist  in  the  destruction  or  them  in  tke 
several  counties  of  Gloucester,  Woreeater, 

I  Herefbrd,  Salop,  and  Stafford.    In  other 

*    tfw\ian(-iAa     MA**ai*«     wavmavi*    IhAl^    #la«i»    IavmIa 


counties,  certain  persons  hdd  their  laada 
Tnunti 
,    ^  iwflves  annually,  in 

proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  so  Md. 


upon  condition  of  nuntine,  taking,  and  de- 
stroying a  number  of  wMves  annuall; 


They  were  so  nnmeroos  in  Scotland  abovA 
the  middle  of  the  15th  eentury,  that  tbey 
completely  overran  the  country,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  flocks,  and  immense  loasea 
to  the  community;  nor  were  they,  with 
every  exertion  of  the  natives,  totally  extv. 
pated  till  the  year  1680.  when  the  iMt  wolf 
18  recorded  to  have  Mien  by  the  hand  of 
the  ikmous  ^  Ewen  Cameron.  Irdaad 
in  those  times  suffored  by  their  imascnae 
numbers  in  an  equal  degree  with  Ba^and, 
Scotland,  and  Wales;  and  she  anfbred  for 
a  modi  longer  time^  as  they  were  wM  pctw 
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feeUy  BimUiilKted  in  tliat  eoantry  till  the 
cmIj  part  of  the  last  centary. 

WOLF.PISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  Lupt 
mmriHHa,  a  fierce  and  voracious  fish  of  the 
northern  seas. 

WOL'PBAM,  in  mineralogy,  is  the  native 
tuBgstate  of  iron  and  numgauese,  which 
occurs  in  primitive  formations,  along  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
North  America,  Bohemia,  8witxerlan(L 
ComwaU,  Ac.  Tungsten  and  tungstic  acid 
an  obtained  from  it. 

WOL'VERIN,  or  WOLTERENB  (nmM 
gulo),  in  Eoology.  a  quadruped  of  North 
Ameriea ;  a  variety  of  the  glutton. 

WOBfAN,  the  female  of  the  human  race, 
grown  to  an  adult  «ge.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages  women  were  used  agreeably  to  that 
simplicity  of  manners  which  for  a  long 
time  after  pervaded  all  nations.  They 
drew  water,  kept  sheep,  and  fed  the  cattle; 
as  may  1>e  observM  in  what  is  related  of 
Bebecea,  the  niece  of  Abraham,  and  Ra< 
cbel,  the  daughter  of  Laban.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  women  were  em- 
ployed in  spinning,  weaving,  embroidery, 
and  all  soru  of  needle- work;  their  edu- 
cation beiBg  wholly  confined  to  their  do- 
OMstJe  duties.  It  is  in  the  Christian  home 
only  that  woman  reigns— the  mother,  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  friend.  The  influence  of 
Chriatianitr  gave  vroman  a  new  station 
in  society,  bnke  her  chains,  and  released 
her  fhmi  the  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  she  had  almost  become  the  soul- 
less thing  which  she  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be.  As  man  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
dtiiea  of  his  own  country,  and  felt  himself 
to  be  a  citixen  of  the  world,  so  woman  was 
restored  to  her  natural  rights.  "  In  every 
age  and  country  (says  Gibbon),  thevriser, 
or  at  least  the  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
confined  the  other  to  the  eares  and  plea- 
snres  of  domestic  life.  In  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, however,  and  especially  in  those 
of  modem  Europe,  the  fcallant  spirit  of  chi- 
vidry,  and  the  law  of  suecessiim,  have  ac- 
cnstoBed  us  to  allow  a  singular  exception ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in 
which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exereiaing  the  nnallest  employment,  civil 
or  military.  But  as  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
magiatrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives' 
mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
their  poaonal  honours ;  and  a  fiemale  reign 
would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable  prodigy 
in  the  eyes  M  those  primitive  Romans  who 
married  without  love,  or  loved  without  de- 
licacy and  resneet." — Bom  to  feel  and  in> 
snire  the  kinel  and  tender  affections,  it  is 
the  fault  of  men  if  wdl-educated  females 
become  not  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
society.  This,  at  least,  is  the  rule ;  the 
reverse  of  thi^  the  exception.  In  our  treat- 
ment of  the  sex,  there  is  a  just  medium 
to  be  observed— as  for  removed  from  their 
humiliation,  as  it  b  Arom  that  extravagant 
homage  which  stop*  at  nothing  short  of 


their  deification.  Woman  is  the  equal  and 
I  companion  of  man — not  the  plaything  oi 
his  caprice,  nor  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
I  When  unpolluted  bv  the  breath  of  sensu- 
ality, and  unattacked  by  the  more  insidious 
venom  of  seductive  adulation,  if  in  vouth 
her  mind  has  been  properly  directed,  her 
character  will  stand  forth  in  all  the  majesty 
of  native  dignity,  in  all  the  g^ace  of  vir- 
tuous simplicity.  With  such  a  being  pic- 
tured to  his  imagination,  well  might  the 
poet  exclmm, 

"  Oh  she  is  all  that  soul  ran  be. 
One  deep,  undying  synipatliy  !" 
WON'DER,  that  emotion  wliich  is  ex- 
cited by  something  presented  to  the  senses 
which  is  either  sudden,  extraordinary,  or 
not  well  understood.  The  word  wonder  is 
nearly  allied  to  attomthment,  though  it  ex- 
presses less,  and  much  less  than  amnze- 

ment. Among  the  ancients,    the  aeven 

wonder*  qf  the  world  were — the   Egvptian 
pyramids — the  mausoleums  erected  by  Ar 


_  temple  of  Diana,  at  Epbesus 

— the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby. 
Ion— the  colossus  at  Rhodes— the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympus— and  the  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  at  Alexandria. 

WOOD,  the  hard  and  fibrous  substance 
of  trees,  consisting  of  the  heart-wood  in 
the  centre^  and  the  sap-wood  on  the  out- 
side, in  which  the  concentric  circles  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  tree.  [For  the  growth, 
structure,  and  properties  of  wood,  we  re- 
fer   to    BOTANT,    PLAtlTS,    &c] Pefrt- 

fied  wood.  Wood,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, whether  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  buried  unaer  it,  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  the  concurrent  action  of  air  and 
water;  its  texture  is  broken  down,  the 
connexion  between  its  several  vegetable 

Erinciplcs  of  which  it  consists  is  dissolved, 
'■»  ingredients  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, and  no  vestige  remains  either  of  its 
organixation  or  chemical  properties.  Some- 
thnes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  exter- 
nal figure  and  internal  arrangements  are 
preserved,  while  the  chemieu  properties 
have  undergone  very  remarkable  altera- 
tions; in  consequence  of  which  the  natu- 
ral decay  is  prodigionRly  retarded,  and  often 
nearly  wholly  suspended.  Wood  that  has 
undergone  this  change  is  said  to  be  petrified. 
There  are  three  substances  by  which  this 
change  may  be  brought  about;  namely, 
pyrites,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  siliceous  earth 
in  the  form  of  agate  or  bom-stone.  These 
constitute  so  many  species  of  petritied 
wood.  The  pvritoue  /o**il  wood  occurs 
P>rincipally  in  the  independent  coal  forma- 
tion: It  is  composed  entirely  of  common 
pyrites,  often  in  a  state  of  semi-decomposi- 
tion ;  it  appears  to  contain  no  ligneous  par- 
ticles, but  retains  with  considerHble  exact- 
ness the  external  figure,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  internal  organixation  of  wood. 
The  reason  why  this  species  presents  a  Itss 
striking  resemblance  to  wood  than  the 
others  do,  is  probably  the  strong  crystaliiie 
polarity  which  pyrites  possesses:  in  split- 
ting longitudinal  Iv  a  piece  of  pyritized  wood, 
it  not  imfrequently  happens,  that  the  fibres 
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representing  the  concentric  laTert  of  wood 
are  compoMd  of  minute  cubei  laterally 
tiggnnttd  to  each  other.  The  ferrugt- 
noua  JomU  wood  U  found  in  hematite,  and 
especially  in  argillaceoiu  iron  ore.  Exter- 
nally  it  prewnta  the  appearance  of  trunks 
and  branches,  and  its  internal  texture  has 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  wood.  In 
its  chemical  comnosition  it  does  notaonear 
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rme,  uiiy,  ana  hiuuuiiuuub  buubihiiucb,  lUC 
most  perfect  specimens  of  which  are  re- 
spectively su^,  butter,  and  white  of  egg. 
The  saccharine  principle,  in  ita  extended 
sense,  includes  all  those  substances  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  it  means,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetable  diet.  It 
comprehends  all  those  suostances,  what- 
ever their  sensible  properties  may  be,  into 
the  composition  of  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  form  water;  for  example,  the  fibre  of 
wood,  which  chemists  call  /ipata.  Much 
skilful  manipulation  and  delicacy  of  experi- 


ment were  required  to  establish  this  result ; 
that  the  nutritive  property  of  the  woody 
fibre  was  convertible  into  a  farinaceous 
powder — in  short,  that  a  tolerably  good 
quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a  deal- 
board;  but  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
recent  labours  of  a  German  professor,  and 
may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat  them.  The  follow- 
ing ""s  Dr.  Prout,  was  the  method  he 
em  d  for  this  purpose:  in  the  first 
pla  verything  that  was  soluble  in  wa- 
ter removed  by  maceration  and  boil- 
ing e  wood  viras  then  reduced  to  a  mi- 
nui  ite  of  division,  not  merely  into  fine 
fibi  lut  actual  powder,  and  after  being 
rep  ily  suhiected  to  the  heat  of  an 
ove-,  ^as  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of 
com.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to 
the  author,  acquires  the  smell  and  taste 
of  com  flour.  It  is,  however,  never  quite 
white,  but  always  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It 
also  agrees  with  com  flour  in  this  respect, 
that  it  does  not  ferment  without  the  addi- 
tion of  leaven,  and  in  this  case  sour  leaven 
of  com  flour  is  found  to  answer  best.  With 
this  it  makes  a  perfectly  uniform  and 
spongy  bread;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
baked,  and  has  much  crust,  it  bar  a  much 
better  taste  than  what,  in  times  of  scar- 
city, is  prepared  from  bran  and  husks  of 
com.  "Wood  flour  also,  boiled  in  water, 
forms  a  thick,  tough,  trembling  jelly,  like 
that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very  nu- 
tritious. The  nutritious  properties  were 
first  tried  on  a  youn^  dog;  adfterwards  he 
fed  two  pigs  unoB  it;  and  then,  taking 
courage  from  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  professor  attacked  it  himself. 
His  family  party,  he  savs,  ate  it  in  thefiarm 
of  graci  or  soup,  dumpUngs,  and  pancakes, 
all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  ingre- 
dient as  possible;  and  they  found  them 

palatable   and   quite  wholesome. The 

teamed  profesaor  does  not  tell  u»  how 
many  deal  boards  it  takes  to  make  a  ouar- 
tem  loaf,  nor  how  much  time  and  laJoour 
are  required  to  knead  the  ligneous  masa ; 
and,  we  must  confess,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  know,  that  the  above-de- 
scribed property  exists  in  wood.  But  it 
brings  to  our  recollection  a  circumstance 
that  came  under  our  notice  during  a  season 
of  scarcity  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  war, 
which,  with  the  reader's  permission,  we 
will  relate.  The  exorbitant  price  of  pro- 
▼iaions  generally,  but  particulaily  of  bread, 
had  rendered  it  a  moral  duty  on  the  part 
of  every  one  to  observe,  not  merely  the 
strictest  firugality  in  their  house-keeping 
expenses,  but  to  substitute  other  food,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  for  this  prime  neces- 
sary of  life.  A  praiseworthy  energv  was 
dispUyed  by  the  upper  and  middling  classes 
in  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  potatoes, 
&c. ;  and,  indeed,  the  various  oenevolent 
plans  which  were  at  that  time  adopted  for 
the<r  relief^  were  laudable,  wise,  and  provi- 
dent. To  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  the 
clergy  were  foremost  in  this  work  of  cha- 
rity ;  and  the  seal  of  a  certain  worthy  dig^ 
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nitary  of  the  church,  whom  we  well  knew, 
induced  him  to  recommend  from  the  pulpit 
the  general  adoption  of  bron  puddinga ;  ad- 
ding, that  as  he  had  them  regularly  served 
up  at  his  own  table,  he  could  vouch  for 
their  being  both  nutritions  and  palatable. 
But,  alas  I  it  would  seem  that  the  benevo- 
lent divine — for  such  he  really  was— knew 
little  of  the  economy  of  his  own  euitine. 
Some  wag,  suspecting  the  doctor  had  been 
duped,  feed  hu  cook:  and  the  important 
secret  was  blazoned  forth — that  a  doxen 
eggs,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
imlk,  sugar,  spices,  and  a  dash  of  brandy, 
added  to  a  table-spoonful  of  bran,  would 
make  a  very  nutritious  and  palatable  pud* 


■^^ 


.  /OOiyCOCK,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Scopolax,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  the  European  continent  in  sum- 
mer, but  frequenting  England  in  winter. 

WOOiyCOCK-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
name  g^ven  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  the  pur- 
purtu  called  by  the  French  beeatte.    There 

ng. 
th  ley 


of  mvyy^t 

pear  beii 


ins  raised  on  the  surface. 

-V.  : J   *-_  ^t 
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of  the  most  striking  colours. 

WOOD'-PIGEON  fColumbm  palumiutj, 
in  ornithology,   the  ring-dove.    [See  Pi- 

OKOB.] 

"WOOD-PU'CERON,  in  entomology,  a 
small  insect  of  the  puceron  kind,  which 
penetrates  into  the  wood.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish colour,  having  two  hollow  horns  on  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body. 

WOOD'-GBLD,  in  our  ancient  customs, 
the  gathering  or  cutting  of  wood  within 
the  rorcat ;  or  the  money  paid  for  the  same 
to  the  foresters.  Sometimes  it  also  seems 
to  signify  an  immunity  from  this  payment 
by  the  king's  grant. 

WOOD'  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  black- 
ish grsy  siliceons  stone,  a  subspecies  of 
bom- stone. 

WOOF,  the  cross  threads  in  weaving, 
introduced  by  the  shuttle,  when  part  of  the 
wwp  is  raised. 

WOOL,  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep, 
which  in  fineness  sometimes  approaches 
fur.  Wool,  hke  the  hair  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  most  animals,  completes  its  growth  in 
a  year,  and  then  falls  oflf  as  hair  does,  and 


differs  ' 
of  its 


is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.  It  dil 
ttom  hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  o 
growth,  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding.  , 
Hairs  are  commonly  of  the  same  thickness 
in  every  part ;  but  wool  constantly  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  being  gene- 
rally thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the 
roots.  While  the  wool  yet  remains  in  the 
state  it  was  first  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back, 
and  not  sorted  into  its  different  kinds,  it  is 
called  ajfeeee.  The  wool  of  the  same  ani- 
mal differs  much  ou  the  various  parts  of 
the  body ;  that  on  the  back  and  the  sides 
being  the  best.  The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  different  sheep  depends,  in  general, 
upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of  breeds, 
cfimate,  food,  age,  manner  of  living,  and 
other  circumstances.  Some  of  the  most 
scientific  "  wool-growers"  maintain,  that 
the  degree  of  softness  (the  most  valuable 
quality  in  wool)  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed ; 
that  sheep  pastured  on  chalky  districts,  or 
light  calcareous  soil,  usually  produce  hard 
wool ;  while  the  wool  of  those  that  are  pas- 
tured on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils, 
is  always  distinguished  by  its  superior 
softness.  Wool,  either  in  a  raw  or  a  ma- 
nufactured state,  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  staple  articles  of  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  price  of  wool  was,  in  very  early 
times,  mudi  higher,  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 

frice  of  butcher's  meat,  than  at  present, 
t  was,  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  al- 
ways exported  raw,  the  art  of  working  it 
into  clotn  and  dyeing  being  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  no  persons  above  the  degree 
of  working  people  could  go  dressed  in  cloth 
of  English  manufacture.  Tlie  first  step 
taken  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  was  dt  Edward  III.,  who  pro- 
cured some  good  worlcmen  trova  the  Nether- 
lands, by  means  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement The  value  of  wool  was  considered 
so  essentially  solid,  that  taxes  were  vested 
in  that  commoditjr,  reckoning  by  the  num- 
ber of  sacks ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  fife,  and  value  of  silver, 
wool  was  at  least  three  times  dearer  than 
it  is  now  The  manufacturing  of  cloth 
being  once  introduced  into  the  country, 
the  pohcy  of  (ireventing  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material  was  soon  evident ;  and  the 
first  act  was  that  of  Henry  IV.  c.  2,  by 
which  the  exportation  of  sheep,  lambs,  or 
rams  was  forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penal- 
ties. From  1660  down  to  1R25,  the  export 
of  wool  was  strictly  prohibited:  and  an 
idea  being  generally  entertained,  that  the 
wool  of  England  was  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  it  needed  no  argument 
to  convince  those  who  were  interested  in 
this  staple  article,  that  if  wr  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  raw  material  at  home,  wc 
should  infallibly  command  the  market  of 
the  worid  for  our  woollen  manufactures. 
Innumerable  statutes  were  in  consequence 
passed, — the  enactments  in  some  of  which 
were  the  most  arbitrary  and  severe  that 
can  be  imagined,— to  prevent  the  clandes- 
tine exportation  of  wool ;  and  thus  it  con- 
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tinaed  tin  \S3S,  vhen  Mr.  Hoakismn  pro- 
cured  the  abolition  of  tbis  lonj^-«herished 
policy.    Wool  in  the  state  in  wbich  it  is 
taken  from  the  cheep,  ia  always  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  foulness  of  different 
kinds ;  and,  in  particular,  is  imbned  with  a 
strong  smdUnr  pease.    These  imparities 
are  got  rid  of  by  washing,  fulling,   and 
combing,  by  whicn  the  wool  is  rendered 
remarkably  white,  soft,  clean,  light,  and 
■pringT  under  the  hand.    When  boiled  in 
water  for  several  hours,  in  a  mmmon  vessel, 
wool  is  not  in  any  way  altered  in  weight 
and  texture,  nor  does  the  water  acquire  any 
sensible  impregnation. 
,      WOOL'LEN  MAN'UPACTUBE.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis 
of  different  fabrics,  the  lomg  wool,  in  which 
the  fibres  are  rendered  pai^lel  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combing ;  and  the  9k«rt  wool,  pre- 
pared by  carding,  like  cotton,  which  is  used 
in  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for  broad- 
cloths, flannels,  &c.    The  wool  of  which 
good  broad-cloth  is  made,  should  be  not 
onlv  shorter,  but,  generally  speaking,  finer 
and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order 
'  to  fit  them  for  the  falling  process.  Hie  best 
'  English  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  gmerally  di- 
vided by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  following 
'  sorts,  an  varying  in  fineness  firom  each 
other:— viz.  l.Pnme;  3. Choice;  8. Super; 
4.  Head ;    5.  Downrtghu ;    6.  Scooads ;    7. 
Fine  Abb;  8.  Coarse  Abb;  9.  Livery;   10. 
,  Short  coarse,  or  breech  wooL — In  articles 
j  wbich  are  made  of  long  wool,  the  texture  is 
;  complete  when  the  stuff  issues  from  the 
I  loom.    The  pieces  are  subsequently  dyed, 
'  and  a  gloss  is  communicated  to  them  by 
j  pressing   them   between  heated  metallic 
surfaces.  But  in  cloths  made  of  short  wool, 
the  web,  when  taken  from  the  loom,  is 
loose  and  open,  and  requires  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  operation  of  fmlUng,  by  which 
the  fibres  are  made  to  /fI/,  and  combine 
more  closely.    By  this  process  the  cloth  is 
reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  texture  are  greatly  im- 

E roved.  The  nap  or  downy  snHace  of 
road-cloths  is  raised  by  a  process,  which, 
while  it  improves  the  beauty,  tends  some- 
what to  diminish  the  strenfith  of  the  tex- 
ture. It  is  produced  by  carding  the  cloth 
with  a  spcdes  of  burrs,  the  fruit  of  the 
common  teasel  {^ptaeut  fmllounm),  which 
b  cultivated  fw  the  purpose.  This  opera- 
tion extricates  a  part  of  the  fibres,  and  lays 
them  in  a  parallel  direction.  The  nap, 
composed  of  these  fibres,  is  then  cut  off  to 
an  even  surface,  by  the  process  of  akearinp. 
This  is  performed  in  various  ways ;  but,  in 
one  of  the  -most  common  methods,  a  large 
spiral  blade  revolves  rapidly  in  contact  with 
another  bladt,  while  the  eloth  is  stretched 
over  a  bed.  or  supoort,  just  near  enough 
for  the  pronecting  fliamenu  to  be  cut  off  at 
a  uniform  length,  while  the  main  texture 
remains  uniidnred.  Prtaring  is  the  last 
finish  of  cloth  to  give  it  a  smooth  level 
surface.  The  piece  is  folded  backwards 
and  forwards  in  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  packageon  the  board  of  a  screw  or 


hydraulic  press.  Between  every  iaid  sheets 
of  glased  paper  are  placed,  to  prevent  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  cloth  from  coming 
into  contact;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
hot  iron  plates,  carefully  arranged,  and  by 
serere  compression,  the  doth  receives  a 
smooth  and  glossy  appearance. 

WOOL'SACK,  a  name  for  the  seat  of  the 
lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

WORDS,  are  signs,  or  symbols  of  ideas 
and  thoughts,  produced  by  sounds,  and  com- 
binations of  sounds,  or  by  letters  aud  their 

combinationa. In  the  language  of   an 

<^d  writer,  who  somewhat  quaintly  ex- 
presses himself,  "He  that  has  names  with- 
out ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and 
Siteaka  onlv  emntv  sounds.     He  th«r  li>^ 


of  the  same  opinion,  asserta  that  the  worid 
was  not  generated  so  as  to  begin  to  be  a 
world,  which  before  was  none :  he  lays 
down  a  pre-existing  and  eternal  matter  as 
a  principle,  and  thence  argues  the  vrorid 
eternal.  His  argnmenu  amount  to  this, 
that  it  is  impossflble  an  eternal  asent.  hav- 
ing  an  on- 

tinue  I  ion 

was  ft]  ,as 

seemii  ute 

amonf  ise. 

But  M  re- 

fhte  U  by 

this  ai  ere 

must  1  kals 


inac( 

ity. 

since 

bey 

shoulij 

om 

anothi 

the 

world 

BgS 

of  thi 

sts. 

Italsc 

lof 

manki 

— . 

WORM, 

in  a 

popular 

sense,  any 

small 

cylindrical  animal,  or  reotile,  including  a 
great  variety  of  different  classes  and  orders : 
for  which  tiee  the  article  "  Zooloat,**  rlasa 
Kermis.— —irei-m.  In  lahonttorles  and  dis- 
tilleries, a  spiral  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  through  wLich  the  vapour 
passes  in  distillation,  and  in  which  it  is 

cooled  and  condensed. In  cunncry,  a 

screw-  of  iron,  to  he  fixed  <vi  tne  cad  oS  a 
rammer,  to  pull  out  the  wad  of  a  cannon, 
firelock,  or  pistoL 
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WORM'I-NG,  sn  o^ntion  performed  on 
puppiea,  nnder  an  ignorant  BuppoBition 
that  it  prevents  their  ^roing  mad;  but  in 
reality  to  core  them,  as  tt  generally  does,  of 
the  disposition  to  jgnaw  everything  in  their 
way.  It  consists  m  the  removal  of  a  small 
worm-like  ligament,  situated  beneath  the 
tongne ;  and  the  part  being  afterwards  sore 
for  some  days,  the  anintai  is  thus  weaned 
of  his  mischievous  habits. 

WOKM-WOOD  fartemiaia),  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  common  and 
well-known  speeies  is  the  arteminia  abai»- 
tkium,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and 
anthdmintic.  The  seed  is  used  by  the 
rectifiers  of  British  spirits,  and  the  plant  is 
a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of 
England  for  that  purpose. 

WOE'8HIP,  or  DIVI'NE  WOR'SHIP, 
the  act  of  paying  divine  honours  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  or,  the  reverence  and 
j  homage  offered  np  to  God  in  prajrer,  ado* 
ration,  and  other  devotional  exercises,  ex- 
pressive of  pious  veneration.  If  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  says  Paley,  be  a  duty  of  re- 
ligion, public  worship  is  a  necessary  insti- 
tution ;  because  without  it  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  would  exercise  no  religious 
worship  at  all. 

WORSTED,  a>kind  of  thread  or  yam 
span  of  wool  that  has  been  combed,  and 
which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder 
than  ordinary.  It  is  chiefly  used  either  to 
be  knit  or  woven  into  stockings,  caps,  &e. 

WOULFK'S  APPARATUS,  «  very  im- 
portant and  useful  apparatus  for  chemical 
purposes,  whose  invention  forms  almost  an 
era  in  the  science.  Before  it  was  known, 
the  only  vessels  that  chemists  employed 
for  distillations  were  either  the  alenibie 
with  its  refrigeratory,  or  the  retort  with 
its  receiver.  The  former  was  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  distillation  of  those 
fluids  which  are  readily  condensed  by  cooU 
-ing,  and  are  not  attended  writh  the  produc- 
tion of  much  permanently  elastic  vi^KMir, 
or  such  as  was  not  easoly  condensable, 
sneh  as  water  impregnated  with  the  aro- 
niatic  parts  of  vegetables,  alcohol,  &e. ; 
whilst  the  retort,  with  its  gl^s  receiver, 
wail  reserved  for  the  distillation  of  the 
stronger  acids,  and  other  substances  ac- 
companied by  much  nnc<mdensable  vBp 
p<mr.  Here  a  great  inconvenience  sab- 
sisted,  for  either  enormously  large  receivers 
were  retjuired,  or  a  considerable  namb«r  of 
them  with  double  openings,  like  aludels ; 
or  else  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  rupture 
of  the  vessels  by  having  a  small  hole,  which 
could  be  opened  occasionally,  when  the 
quantity  of  confined  vapour  was  judged  to 
be  too  great.  In  experiments  of  research, 
too,  the  old  apparatus  was  peculiarlv  de- 
fective, as  the  gaseous  products,  which  are 
often  by  far  the  most  interesting,  were  en- 
tirely lost.  The  essential  parts  of  Woulfie's 
apparatus  are,  a  retort  or  any  other  vessel 
in  which  the  materials  are  heated;  a  re- 
ceiver te  detain  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  condensable  by  mere  cooling;  and 
«  bent  tube  proceeding  from  the  receiver 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  placed  by  its  side. 


and  full,  or  nearly  so,  with  water  or  amy 
other  liquid.  li'  more  than  one  bottle  be 
employed,  these  are  ranged  side  by  side, 
ana  connected  with  each  other  by  bent 
tubes,  each  of  which  proceeds  from  the 
top  of  the  bottle  immediately  precedinj;, 
and  plunges  into  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
of  the  bottle  next  in  order.  Every  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  air-tight  except  tue  end 
farthest  from  the  retort,  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  vapour  or  gas  has  to  traverse  the 
whole  series  of  vessels,  anil  to  pass  through 
the  liquid  in  every  one  of  the  bottles,  before 
it  escapes  into  the  air;  and  thus,  if  at  all 
condensable  by  the  liquid  used,  can  hardly 
escape  condensation.  Tliere  are  various 
modes  by  which  Woulfe's  apparatus  has 
been  improved;  but,  we  trust,  we  have 
said  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  describe 
the  principle.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
however,  that  this  admirable  apparatus, 
which  was  given  to  the  public  as  tne  entire 
invention  of  Mr.'Woulfe,  was  actually  drawn 
and  described  by  Glauber,  considerably 
more  tlian  a  century  before. 

WOU'RALI  POISON,  a  composition 
prepared  aud  used  by  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
the  effects  of  which, as  described  by  Water- 
ton,  the  South  American  traveller,  are 
truly  extraordinary.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  Macoushi  Indian  prepares  his  poison, 
he  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  in- 
gredients. A  vine  grows  in  these  wilds 
which  is  called  wourali,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  aud  it  is 
the  principal  ingredient.  When  he  has 
procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root 
of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  '.ogether, 
and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulb- 
ous plants,  which  contain  a  green  and  glu- 
tinous juice.  He  tills  a  little  vessel,  which 
he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the  stalks  of 

jj^, :,    ,-., :.    J-.__    ^jii 

he  em 


holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  puts  water 
on  the  sbaving^;  the  liquor  which  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured, the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He 
then  bruises  the  bolboas  Btalks,  and 
sqaeeses  a  proportiouBte  quantity  of  their 
jiuoe  through  his  hands  into  the  pot. 
Lastly,  the  snake's  fuigs,  ants,  and  pepper, 
are  brnised  and  thrown  into  it.  It  is  then 
placed  en  a  slow  Are,  and  as  it  boils,  more 
of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  till  it  is 
redaced  to  a  thick  scnm  of  a  deep  brown 
oolowr,  when  a  few  arrMrs  are  poisoned 
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with  it  to  try  its  strength.  If 
the  expectatioBt,  it  is  poured  oat  into  a 
CBbbsM,  which  is  csnaCoUT  eorered  over 
with  a  ooopie  of  lesres,  and  over  them  a 
pieee  of  deer's  skin  is  tied.  They  keep  it 
in  the  diT,  and  occasionally  siupend  it 
over  the  Are  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
anjr  dampness  it  may  have  imbibed.  This 
poison  has  tho  most  powerful  action  on 
animal  life;  but  it  destroys  Ufe  so  gently, 
that  the  victim  appears  to  £eel  no  pain 


WRACK,  in  botanjr,  the  Faau  veticulo- 
mu  of  Linnaus,  a  marine  plant  which  is  of 
great  utility  aa  a  manure.  This  plant  is 
ionnd  on  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water:  the 
stalk  runs  akme  the  middle  of  the  leaf;  and 
is  terminated  bv  watery  bladders.  It  is 
sometimes  called  uu'oak  and  aea-tangle. 

WBAN'GLBB,  Savioa.  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  student  who  passes 
the  best  examination  (especially  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge)  in  the  senate-house, 
for  the  first  degree,  or  that  of  bachelor  in 
arts ;  they  who  follow  next  in  the  same  di- 
vision are  respectively  termed  seevm^  third, 
fowrtk,  ftc  ¥)r»Mglm. 

WBAS8,  or  WRASSE  (kthnu  tinea),  in 
ichthyol<^,a  fish  called  also  the  $ea-teneh, 
and  sometimes  oMwi/"*.  It  resembles  the 
carp  in  figure,  and  is  covered  with  large 
scales. 

WRECK,  in  navigation,  the  destruction 
of  a  ship  and  the  cai^o,  by  being  driven 
ashire^  or  found  floatiog  at  sea  in  a  desert- 
ed an<l  unmanageable  condition.  But  in 
order  to  constitute  a  leg«l  wreck,  the  goods 
must  come  to  land.  In  former  times  the 
most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  conduct 
was  exercised  against,  all  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  from  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 
but  as  commerce  and  navigation  were  ex- 
tended, the  law  was  made  to  aflbrd  the 
ad  an.    In  Bug- 

lai  ecks  had  been 

ad  >e  rigour  and 

ii^iwi-icc  wi  u»B  wit  waw  iMuuified  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  tt  was  ruled, 

th  -  " *    "ve  out  of  the 

sh  .    And  after 

va  ecided,inthe 

rei  9d8  were  cast 

on  y  which  they 

CO  to  revert  to 

th  ime  within  a 

ye.»  w...  .  !»,.  M. ..»  y.'^^^^.ng  of  wrecks 
had,  however,  become  so  confirmed  by  the 
custom  of  ages,*that  various  subsequent 
penal  statutes  were  enacted  to  repress  it; 
and  even  so  lately  as  the  reign  At  George 
II.  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  new 
statute  (36  Geo.  II.  c  19.),  the  preamble  of 
which  is  as  follows: — "Whereas  notwith- 
standing the  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in 
being  against  plundering  and  destroying 
vessds  in  distress,  and  against  taking  away 
ahinwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded  goods,  many 
wieked  enormities  have  been  committed,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievoua 
dunage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  be  it  enacted," 
Ae.;  the  enactment  being  for  the 


inf  ef  the  taexpe  of  any  person  endeavooiw 
insr  to  save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with 
insent  to  destroy  lum,  <»  potting  out  false 
lif^ts  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel  in  dan- 
gtr,  each  of  which  is  made  capital  felony. 
Bt  the  same  statute,  the  piUoing  of  any 
g«ods  east  ashore  is  made  petty  larceny. 

WREN,  in  omitholoey,  the  ehesnnt-co- 
kNurcd  uuttoeUla,  with  the  wings  variegated 
with  white  and  gray.  This  is  a  very  mi- 
nute bird,  and,  except  the  folden-crowned 
wren,  the  smallest  of  any  m  Europe :  *iie 
head  is  large  and  round,  the  eyes  dark,  and 
the  beak  uender  and  brown ;  the  tail  is 
short,  and  generally  carried  erect ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  chesnut- 
brown ;  the  breast  is  of  a  dusky  white,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  variesated  with  ob- 
scure and  transverse  lines  of  black.  It  is 
fond  of  prying  about  crevices  and  holes  in 
walls,  and  is  constantly  in  motion,  search- 
ing for  insects,  which  form  its  principal 
foodw The  golden-crovmed  wrem  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  orange  crown ;  iu  length 
is  4^  inches,  and  lU  weight  under  80 
grains.  It  builds  its  nest,  which  is  a  re- 
maricably  neat  piece  of  workmanship,  on 
the  oak,  yew,  or  some  species  of  the  pine. 
It  is  most  commonly  open  at  the  top,  but 
sometimes  covered  with  a  dome,  end  has 
an  opening  on  one  side.  It  is  alwavs  inge- 
niously suspended  beneath  the  branch, 
like  those  of  many  tropical  birds,  bong  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  amount  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  em  are  about  ten  m 
number,  and  are  small,  round,  and  white. 
In  a  still  and  sultry  noon,  when  not  a  leaf 
is  stirring,  and  almost  everv  other  bird  has 
retired  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  the 
shadiest  thickets,  the  little  solltvy  golden- 
crowned  wren  is  to  be  seen  flitting  noise-: 
lesaly  from  qtray  to  spray,  in  search  of  its 
food,  payintc  no  attention  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  be  watching  it,  and  never  for  a 
moment  remaining  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  , 
lightness  and  airiness  of  its  motions,  as  it  I 
hops  and  flutters  about  upon  the  smallest  | 
twigs,  are  unrivalled;  and  in  shape  and 
plumage  it  is  also  superior  to  most  oi  the  , 
feathered  inhsbitanU  of  our  groves  and 
gardens.  Its  song  is  veij  soft  and  low— a 
mere  whisper-nand  therefore  quite  in  keep.  . 
ing  with  its  tiny  and  delicate  rorm. 

WRESTLING,  a  kind  of  combat  or  en-  i 
gagement  between  two  persons  unarmed, 
body  to  body,  to  prove  their  strength  and 
dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  his  op-  | 
ponent  on  the  ground.    Wrestling  is  an  , 

e ' '  ~ery  great  antiquity  and  fisme. 

I  (  in  the  heroic  age :  and  had 

c  rewards  aad  honors  assigned 

t  Olympic  games.    We  learn 

f  liat  the  dtixens  of  London  fur- 

I  Bd  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day 

t  rd  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 

r  own  on  horseback  to  witness 

t  iut  the  wrestlers  of  Cornwall 

a  eem  lo  have  always  been  most 

c  Dong  the  EngUsh  athlete 


siytw),  in  anatomy,  the  joint 
I  hand  is  united  to  the  arm. 
id  of  eight  small  bones  in  two 
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rowi,  the  motioiit  of  which  on  the  fore- ami 
may  be  described  $m  thoee  of  flexion,  exten- 

kion,  abduction,  and  circumduction. In 

the  manege,  the  bridle-wriat  is  that  of  the 
left-hand.  A  horseman's  wrist  and  his 
elbow  should  be  equally  raised;  and  the 
wrist  should  be  two  or  three  fingers  abore 
the  ^mmel  of  the  saddle. 

"WRIT,  in  law,  a  precept  issued  by  some 
court  or  magistrate  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vemment,  and  addressed  to  a  sheriff,  his 
deputy,  or  other  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cer, commanding  him  to  do  some  particular 
thing.  Writs  are  distinguished  into  origu 
nal  aad  judicial,  the  former  being  such  as 
a'  party  sues  out  without  any  direction  of 
the  court  in  the  particular  case;  the  latter, 
such  as  are  issued  in  pursuance  o(  a  decree, 
judgment,  or  order  of  a  court.  A  writ,  or 
Summons,  is  called  a  wbpana,  when  it  re- 
((aires  witnesses  to  appear;  a  latitat,  when 
it  is  assumed  the  party^  is  concetded;  of 
habetu  evrput,  when  it  is  to  bring  up  the 
body ;  of  premMnire,  when  it  incurs  forfei- 
ture ot  all  property;  and  of  qui  tarn,  when 
to  recover  a  fine,  of  which  the  prosecutor  is 
to  have  a  share.— These  uad  xHkoj  others 
will  be  found  in  their  respeotire  places  in 
this  work. 

WBITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  a  Scottish 
attorney  at  law,  hut  under  stricter  regula- 
tion than  English  attorneys.  Writert,  or 
CUrkt  to  the  Signet,  as  they  are  also  called, 
are  chiefiy  employed  in  civil  trials  before 
the  court  of  session :  they  likewise  prepare 
the  wairants  of  ail  chMrters  of  lands  flow- 
ing from  the  erown;  idl  summonses  for 
citing  parties  to  appear  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ;  all  diligences  of  the  law  for  affecting 
the  person  or  estate  of  a  debtor,  or  fot  eom- 
pellmg  implement  of  the  decrees  of  the 
supreme  court.— —Writer  qf  the  TuUiet,  an 
officer  of  the  English  exchequer;  a  clerk 
to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who  writes 
upon  the  tallies  the  whole  of  these  tellers' 
bUls. 

WRITING,  the  art  and  a  ct  of  expressing 
and  conveying  our  ideas  to  others  bV  letters 
or  characters  visible  to  the  eye.    Witho«t 


its  aid  the  experience  of  each  generation 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  onlv  a  faint  glimmer 
of  truth  cmla  have  been  aiacemed  through 
the  mists  of  tradition.  The  most  ancieut 
remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  thins- 
mitted  to  us,  are  upon  hard  sub8taD'*es, 
sndi  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were 
used  for  edicts  and  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. Thus  we  read  that-  the  decalogue 
was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone ;  but 
this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  biwe  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  engmven  on  tables  of 
brass,  called  cyr6e«.  The  Chinese,  before 
the  invention  of  papa-,  wrote  or  engraved 
with  an  iron  tool,  or  style,  upon  thin  boards 
or  on  bamboo.  FUny  savs,  that  table- 
books  of  wood  were  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  In  later  times  these  tables  were 
osnally  waxed  over,  and  written  upon  with 
a  style.  What  was  written  upon  the  tables 
which  were  thus  waxed  over  was  easily 
eflhced,  and  by  smoothing  the  wax  new 
matter  might  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
what  was  written  before.  The  bark  of 
trees  was  also  used  fi>r  writing  by  the  an- 
eients,  and  is  so  still  in  several  parts  of 
Asia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaves 
of  trees.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued the  use  of  waxed  table-books  long 
after  the  use  of  papyrus,  leaves,  and  skins 
became  common,  because  they  were  so  con- 
venient for  correcting  extemporary  compo- 
siUoiis.  '[See  Pa»b,  Paftrus,  Sic] 
——Where  writings  have  been  effaced  for 
fraudulent  purposes  vrith  muriatic  add, 
sutphnret  of  ammonia  and  prussiate  of 
potash  will  revive  the  writing,  and  discover 
the  artifice.  Very  old  writing  may  be  re- 
vived in  this  way.  If  indigo  and  oxyde  of 
manganese  be  added  to  common  ink,  it 
will  prevent,  its  being  effaced  by  oxymuri- 
atic  acid. 

WYV'ERN,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  flying 
serpent,  an  imaginary  ammal,  occasionally 
represented  in  eoau  of  arms. 


X. 


X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
has  precisely  the  sound  of  r.  but  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  its  sound 
is  the  same  as  k» ;  as,  wax,  luxury,  taaation, 
&c.  In  French,  ar  has  the  various  pronun- 
ciatious  of  «,  et,  gz,  and  t,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.  The  Italians  never  use  it,  on 
account  of  its  guttural  character,  but  ex- 

Sress  it  by  m,  as  in  Alejandro  s  and  the 
ermans  generally  substitute  for  it  ka,  ga, 
or  cka.  X  begins  no  word  in  our  language 
Irat  such  as  are  of  Gredc  original ;  and  is 


in  few  others  hut  what  are  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion. As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for  ten. 
When  laid  horisontally,  thus  >i ,  it  stands 
for  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  ten 
thousand.  As  an  abbreriation,  X  stands 
for  Ckriat,  as  in  Xn.,  ChrUtiant  Xmas. 
Chtiatmaa. 

XANTHIC  OXTDE,  in  chemistry,  a 
very  rare  speeies  of  calculus,  of  a  reddish 
or  yeUow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkalies;  and  its  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
when  evaporated,  possesses  a  brilliant  yel- 
low tint :  hence  its  nMne. 

XANTHID,  at  XAN'THIDE,  in  che-. 


iw  XNeLAHn,  waiTs  itsoallt  issira  in  th«  kamu  o»  thb  soTBR«Te?r. 
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■oistry,  a  eompooiid  of  xanthogene  and  a 
metal. 

XANCnn,  in  theology,  a  name  among 
the  Chinese  for  the  Supreme  Beinjc. 

XANTHE.  in  botany,  a  ahrub  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  aUled  fKopoy  .*  it  derives  its  ge- 
neric name  firom  the  yellow  juice  it  con- 
tains. 

XANTHITB.  a  mineral  found  in  small 
grains  and  crystals  of  a  yellow  colour,  near 
New  York;  iu  principal  constituents  are 
silicate  of  lime,  and  silicate  of  alumina. 

XANTHIUM,  in  botany,  the  lesser  bur- 
dock.  This  herb,  Xanthium  atrumarimm  of 
Linnseus,  was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure 
of  scrophula,  but,  like  most  other  remedies 
against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectuaL 

ILANTHOGEN,  in  chemistry,  the  base 
of  a  new  acid,  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
a  solution  of  pure  potassa  with  bisulphuret 
of  carbon.  It  contains  sulphur,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen ;  and  obtained  its  name  fitom 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  compounds. 

XANTHORRHI'ZA,  in  botany,  a  low 
ahmb  of  North  America,  olass  6  Ptntmmdria, 
OTder  7  Pobfoawua. 

XANTHOXTLLUM.  in  botany,  the 
tooth-«che  tree,  a  native  of  America.  It 
belongs  to  dass  33 Dieseta,  orderfiPeatoa- 
drim. 

XEBEC,  a  small  three-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the 


coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 
Being  geneimlly  equipped  as  a  corsair,  the 
xebec  is  eonstructed  with  a  narrow  floor. 


for  the  sake  of  speed,  and  of  a  great 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carnr  a  consi- 
derable force  of  sail  vrithout  danger  of 
overturning.  When  close  hauled,  it  car- 
ries large  lateen  sails.  The  Algerine  xebecs 
usually  carried  from  16  to  34  guns,  and 
from  SOO  to  4fi0  men,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  soldiers. 

XENELA'SIA,  in  anUquity,  a  law  among 
the  Spartans,  by  which  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  society,  not  out  of  fear 
lest  they  should  imiUte  the  Spartan  man- 
ners, but  lest  the  Spartans  should  be  con- 
taminated by  foreign  vices.  It  was  a  barrier 
set  up  against  contusion ;  but  was  not  so 
strict  as  to  exclude  deserving  men,  or  any 
talent  worthy  of  being  received. 

XE'NIA,  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
were  presents  made  by  strangers  to  such 
persons  as  had  treated  them  with  kindnesa 
and  hospitality.  Zenia  was  idso  a  name 
given  to  the  gilts  and  presents  made  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  by  the  inhabitants 
of  them. 

XENODO'CHIA,  in  antionity,  places 
where  strangers  were  lodged  and  enter- 
tained 

XENOPASCXCHI,  in  antiqidty.  Soman 
oticers  whose  business  it  was  to  provide 
evevy  necessary  for  ambassadors. 

XlOANTIIEMtJM,  in  botanv,  a  genua 
of  plants,  class  19  S^ngeneria,  order  3  Poljf- 
ffttmia  tuperjlua. 

XEBA'SIA,  in  anatomy,  an  excessive  te> 
nuity  of  the  hair^  similar  to  down. 

XEEOCOLLTR'IUM,  in  medicine,  a  dry 
collyrium  or  eye-salve. 


XEBOMTHUM,  in  medicine,  a  dry  (OLt- 
ment. 

XEROPH'AGT,  the  name  given  to  a  sort 
of  fast  which  was  adopted  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  ChristianitT,  and  which  consisted 
entirely  of  dry  viands. 

XEEOPHTUALBrr,  in  medicine,  a  dry 
red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without 
swelling  or  a  discharge  of  humours. 

XES  TA,  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  answering  to  the  R4wnan 
sextarias. 

XIFH'IAS,  in  ichthyology,  the  «iDor<f- 
Jlah ;  a  genus  of  flshes  of  the  order  Jpodea. 
There  are  three  species,  of  which  the 
Zipkiaa  gladitu,  or  common  sword-fish,  is 
of  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  parti- 
culorlv  distinguished  by  its  upper  jaw  oeins 
stretenod  to  a  considerable  distance  beyonl 
the  lower,  flat  above  and  beneath.  It  is  an 
extremely  rapacious  flsh,  and  finds  in  the 
above  inatmmrat  a  weapon  of  attack  and 
destruction  able  to  procure  it  the  most 
ample  supplies.  It  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, chiefly  about  Sicily,  and  is  nsed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  for  food. 

XIPUIIXIUM,  in  botany,  a  West-India 
plant,  placed  under  dassS  Triandrim,  order 
1  Moueofnia, 

XITHOID,  a  term  fivm  by  anstomiaN 
to  parts  whidi  have  some  resemblance  to 
an  ancient  sword,  as  the  xiphoid  eartilagt, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

XYLANTHRAX,  in  mineralogy,  6ore«- 
coaL  It  consists  of  wood  penetrated  vrith 
petroleum  or  bitumen,  and  fitequently  con- 
tains pyrites^  alum,  siUphuric  acid,  Ac.  By 
distillation  it  yields  a  fetid  liquor,  mixed 
with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil,  paurt  of  which 
is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  uad  part  of  a 
mineral  nature,  and  insoluble. 

XY'LO  AL'OES,  or^^  iooo<^  in  the  ma- 
teria medica,  is  the  product  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  China,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
islands.  This  drug  is  distinguished  into 
the  calambac,  the  common  lignum  aloea, 
and  calambonr.  The  calambac  or  fineat 
aloes  wood,  is  the  most  resinous  of  all  the 
woods  we  are  acquainted  with;  it  is  of  a 
light  spongy  texture,  very  porous,  and  ita 
pores  so  fllled  up  with  a  soft  and  fragrant 
resiiu  that  it  yicdds  to  pressure  like  wax,  or 
may  be  moulded  by  chewins  in  the  mouth 
like  mastich.  Its  scent,  while  in  the  maasu 
is  very  fragrant;  and  its  taste  acrid  and 
rather  bitter,  but  venr  aromatic  and  agree- 
able. The  romaioa  Ugnum  aUnt  is  more 
dense,  and  consequenUy  less  resinons,  and 
not  so  strongly  perfumed  as  the  former. 
The  colaat^oar,  called  alM  agatlocktim  apl. 
vtttrt,  is  light  and  friable,  of  a  dusky  green 
mottled  c(UOur,  fragrant,  but  less  so  than 
the  others.  This  is  the  aloe  wood  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  inlayers.  The  drag 
vras  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  cordi^ 
but  is  at  present  very  little  nsed  in  medi- 
dne. 

XYLOCARTUS,  in  botany,  an  Eaat- 
Indian  tree,  class  8  Oetmndrim,  order  1  Jis. 
uogsfnia. 

XYLOCOTIA,  among  the  Greeks,  a  aorfc 
of  punishment  inflicted  with  a  cndgel. 
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XYLOGRAPHY,  wood-enRraving ;  the 
act  or  art  of  catting  figures  in  wood,  in 
representation    of  natural   objects.    [See 

WOOD-KNGBATINO.] 

XY'LON,  a  species  of  nunisbnient  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  which  answered  to  our 
putting  offenders  in  the  stocks. 

XYLOPHYL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  which  differs  from  the  Phytlanthua, 
only  in  having  the  flowers  growing  from 
the  notches  of  the  leaf. 

XYLCyPIA,  in  botanv,  Bitterwood,  a 
Brazilian  tree,  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness which  its  wood  communicates  to 
water. 

XYNOE'CIA,  an  Athenian  fesHval,  oh. 
served  in  memory  of  Theseus  having  united 
all  tlie  petty  communities  of  Attica  into 
one  commonwealth,  whose  assemblies  were 
ever  after  to  be  held  in  the  Prytanenm,  at 
Athens. 


XYHIS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  placed  under  class  3  Triandria, 
order  1  Monogj^nia,  of  the  Linncan  system. 
——Also  a  name  for  the  Hjfaeinthug  of  the 
poets. 

XYS'TARCH,  an  officer  in  the  Grecian 
gymnasium,  who  presided  over  the  xyutua, 
as  lieutenant  to  the  gymnasiarch.  His 
business  was  to  superintend  the  athUtm  in 
their  exercises  in  the  two  xyafi. 

XY81%R,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
used  for  scraping  bones. 

XY8TU8,  or  XYS'TOS,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  portico  covered  at 
the  top,  designed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
wrestlers  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
them  to  contend  in  the  open  air.  Tlie 
Xystus  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  gymna- 
sium :  and  the  name  g^ven  to  the  athletae 
who  performed  their  exercises  there,  was 
Xvttiei. 
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which  attend  a  course  of  virtue.   The  broad 

line  on  the  left  represents  the  broad  road 

that  leads  to  destruction,  and  the  seduciog 

blandishments  of  vice. 
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digestion ;  and  the  floor  is  also  used  either 
fat  bread  or  pnddinf^.  The  Dioteorea  an- 
leata,  by  some  considered  only  an  improved 
variety  of  the  former,  is  universally  culti* 
vated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 


or  small  ship  with  one  deck,  sufficiently 
larae  for  a  sea  voyage.  In  its  original  sig- 
niilcation  it  is  a  vessel  of  state  used  to  con> 
vey  princes,  ambassadors,  and  other  great 
personages  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 
It  is  asually  fitted  with  a  variety  of  conve- 
nient apwtments  and  suitable  furniture. 
The  smaller  yachts  are  generally  rigged  as 
sloops. 

YAM  {diownw  taina),  in  botany,  the 
fruit  of  a  slender  herbacec  us  vine,  havinar 
large  tuberous  roots,  which  are  much  used 
for  food  in  the  East  and  WeTt  Indie.. 
They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled ;  are 
mealy,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  etiij  of 
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as  occasion  serves.  They  have  their  names 
from  the  masts  to  which  they  belong. — 
There  are  several  sea-terms  relating  to  the 
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RomaloB  required  ao  many  days  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  year  as  should  bring  the  state  ol 
the  heaveos  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
first  month.  These  additional  days  were 
not  incorporated  with  any  months,  or  fill- 
ed by  BUT  particular  name.  Romolus's  year 
began  aoout  the  vernal  equinox.  The  first 
month  was  March,  then  followed  April, 
May.  June,  Quintilis,  Sextilis,  Sppteraoer, 
October,  November,  December :  so  that  the 
numeral  months  were  named  according  to 
their  order  in  the  series.  Numa  Pompilins, 
to  correct  and  reform  tlie  year,  made  two 
months,  Januarv  and  February,  of  the  days 
which  used  to  be  confusedly  added  to  the 
year  of  Romulus.  Numa's  year  then  roo- 
aisted  of  12  months,  of  which  seven  had  29 
days,  and  the  rest  31,  excent  February, 
which  had  only  28;  in  all,  355  daTs ;  a  num- 
ber exceeding  the  Innar,  but  failing  short 
of  the  solar  year  ten  days.  The  year,  there- 
fore, anon  this  principle,  must  be  vague 
and  unfixed  as  to  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. Numa,  however,  deurous  of  fixing 
it  to  the  winter  solstice,  ordered  22  days 
to  be  intercalated  every  second  year,  2:1 
every  fourth  year,  22  every  sixth,  and  23 
every  eighth  year ;  and  these  intercalations 
to  be  made  in  February.  But  this  rule  fail- 
ing of  its  object,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
»M  only  15  days  every  eighth  year,  instead 
of  23.    The  care  of  the  whole  was  commit- 
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that  time.  The  Roman  year  was  lunar 
which,  as  settled  by  Romulus,  consisted  ot 
ten  months,  four  of  which  contained  Jl, 
and  the  other  six  30  days,  in  all  304  days; 
which  fell  50  days  short  of  the  true  lunar 
ycnr,  and  61  of  the  solar.  The  beginning 
of  the  year,  according  to  this  calculation, 
must  necessarily  be  very^  va^e  and  varia- 
ble;   and  to  remove   thia   inconvenience. 


ofiianuiiry.      luecuurcu,  aa   mf  j 

service,  begins  the  year  on  the  first  Sunday 
<  in  Advent,  which  is  always  the  next  to  St. 

Andrew's  day. Fear  and  day  ia  law,  rig- 

nifies  a  certain  time  that  by  law  detenninca 
a  right,  or  works  prescription ;  as  in  the 
case  of  an  estray,  if  the  owner  should  not 
challenge  it  within  that  time,  it  becomes 
forfeited  to  the  lord ;  so  of  a  wreck,  &c. 

YEAST,  the  harm  or  froth  which  rises 
in  beer  during  its  atate  of  fermentatiom. 
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If  preflerred^to  be  put  into  other  ferment- 
able liquors  at  a  fatore  period,  it  will  exert 
a  similar  fermentative  action.  It  is  also 
need  in  the  making  of  bread,  its  property 
being  to  raise  the  dough,  and  thereby  ren- 
der  it  light  and  more  wholesome.  Medici- 
nally,  yeast  is  antiseptic  and  tonic ;  and  is 
also  used  in  making  the  fermenting  cata- 
plasm. 

YELliOW,  in  chromatics,  a  bright  co- 
lour, as  its  name  imports.  It  reflects  li^t 
more  than  any  other  colour,  except  white. 

TEL'LOW  BIRO  {fringilta  IrutUJ,  in 
ornithology,  the  American  goldfinch,  an 
aetiye  and  gregarious  bird,  of  a  rich  lemon- 

Jellow  colour;  the  crown,  wings,  and  tail 
lack.  The  female  and  young  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour,  and  in  winter  the  male 
assumes  the  same  sober  Uverv.  When 
caged,  their  song  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  canary. 

TELLOW-FE'VER,  in  medicine,  a  ma- 
lignant disease  frequent  in  hot  climates, 
which  often  suffuses  the  skin  with  a  yel- 
lowish colour. 

YEL'IX)W-HAMMER,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Emberiza.  Its  throat 
and  the  crown  of  the  head  are  yellow. 

TEL'LOWS,  a  disease  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  in  which  the  eyes  are  tiuged 
with  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  often  from 
obstructions  in  the  g^U-ducts. 

TEN'ITE,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
silex,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  both  crystalized  and  massive ;  the 
fonrm  of  the  crystals  being  that  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  prism.  It  somewhat  resembles  horn- 
blende. This  mineral  is  called  venifeor 
jenite,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  also  lievrite,  from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer. 

YEO'MAN,  in  English  polity,  a  eomtKoner, 
or  a  plebeian  of  the  first  or  most  respect- 
able class.  In  ancient  times,  it  denoted 
one  of  those  who  held  folk-land ;  that  is, 
had  no  kef,  or  book-land,  and  therefore  did 
not  rank  among  the  gentry.  What  he  pos- 
sessed, however,  he  possessed  independ- 
ently ;  he  was,  therefore,  no  man's  vassal. 
To  understand  the  true  condition  of  the 
ancient  yeomen,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  some  lands  which  never  became 
tubject  to  the  feudal  system.  These  were 
called  folk-lands,  or  the  lands  of  the  peoi^e. 
When  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
is  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  all  England,  the 
assertion  is  not  true.  He  is  certainly  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  fiefs;  but  he  has  no 
such  reversionary  interest  la  lands  that 


were  never  held  in  fee.  [See  Fkcbai.  Sys- 
TBM,  GAVBi.-Kiifn,  &c.]— — The  collective 
body  of  yeomen  or  freeholders  is  termed 
Feomanry. Ye9men  of  the  Guard,  a  cer- 
tain description  of  foot-guards^  who  attend 
immediately  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
They  were  established  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
their  office  and  dress  continue  the  same. 

TEW  {ta*u»  baeeata),  in  botany,  an  ever- 
green tree,  common  in  England  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  wood, 
which  is  peculiarly  hard,  smooth,  and 
tough,  was  manufactured  into  bows ;  but, 
since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  tlve  tree 
is  no  longer  planted  except  for  ornament. 
The  wood  is  beautifVilly  veined,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  high  polish.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  poisonous,  and  cattle  are  fr«- 
quentlydestroyed  by  them. 

YTTRIA,  in  mineralo^,  a  very  rare 
earth,  obtained  from  a  species  of  padolinite, 
discovered  at  Ytterby  in  Swedeu ;  hence  its 
name.  It  resembles  glucine  in  several  of 
its  properties.  It  is  smooth  and  insipid ;  is 
infusiUe  alone,  but  vitrifies  with  borate  of 
soda.  It  combines  vrith  the  aeids,  and  is 
precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  am- 
monia and  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  per- 
fectly white;  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; 
and  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  The  name 
of  its  metallic  base  is  yttrimm. 

YTTRO-CB'RITE,  a  massive  mineral,  of 
or  violet  blue  colour.   It  consists 


the  oxyde  of  cerium,  yttria,  lime^  and 
fluoric  acid. 

YTTROCOL1JMBITB,  a  mineral  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  yttria. 

YTTRO-TANTALITB,  in  mineralogy, 
an  ore  of  tantalum.  It  occurs  massive,  has 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour.  Under  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates at  first,  but  melts,  by  increase  of 
heat,  into  a  greenish-yellow  clay. 

YULE,  the  name  anciently  given  to 
Christinas,  or  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour. 

YUNX,  in  omithologT,  the  wry-iuek,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Piett,  of  which 
there  is  only  a  single  species:  it  is  allied  to 
the  woodpecker  in  some  respects,  and  in 
others  to  the  eudcoo*  It  makes  no  nest, 
but  Ivrs  eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  wood 
in  hollow  trees.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of 
passi^^  generally  appearing  a  few  days 
befora  the  euokoo>    Its  food 


ants :  it  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  and  in  pairs 
only  during  the  spring  and  summor.  Its 
name  of  wry-ngek  ia  dmved  from  a  habit  of 
twisting  its  neck  in  a  singular  manner. 
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Z,  the  last  letter  of  the  Enflieh  alphabet, 
U  a  nbihuit  artienlation  and  lemi-rfowel ; 
bearing  tbc  eame  vdatioB  to  «,  as  v  doee  to 
/.  In  Italian,  it  ii  aometimet  soanded  like 
oor  tt,  aomettmea  like  «Ui  in  Spaniah,  it 
cormpoads  to  our  tk ;  and  in  French, 
wiien  pranounced  at  all,  it  ba«  the  aound 
of  a  forcibly  artienlated  •.  As  a  nmieral, 
7,  stand*  for  ifiOO,  and  with  a  dash  orer  i^ 
for  s.ouo,ooo. 

ZAC'CUO,  in  arohitectore,  the  lomtMlt 
part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  eotumn. 

KAP'FaK,  ia  the  oxyde  of  eobalt,  em- 
plojped  for  paintinpr  pottery-xnure  and  porce^ 
lain  of  a  blue  colnnr.  The  blue  of  ntfre  la 
the  most  sohd  and  fixed  of  all  the  coloam 
that  can  be  employed  in  vieritfcation.  It 
safTera  no  change  from  the  most  violent 
tire.  It  ia  aacecaafally  employed  to  give 
shade*  of  bine  to  enainela,  and  to  the  crya- 
tal  passes  madein  imitation  of  some  opaque 


and  tranqwLnent  predoas   stones,  M  the 

torquoisa,  the  sapphire, 

and  other*  of  this  kind.  The  zaffre  of  eom« 


lapia 


trannarent 
laxali,  the 


merce  la  nerer  q;itite  pure. 

Z.\IM8,  a  name  tor  oertmn  leaders  or 
ehiefs  anrang  the  Turks,  who  support  and 
pay  a  mounted  militia  of  the  same  name. 

ZANtTNIA,  iu  botany,  a  tree  of  Malabar, 
placed  under  class  32  Dioerta,  order  6  Pea- 
tandria,  in  the  Linntean  system. 

ZAR'NICH,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  fossils  (supposed  to  be  Sulphu- 
retted arsenic),  which  are  inflammable,  of 
a  plain  uniform  structuK,  soluble  in  oil, 
and  burning  with  a  whitiah  flame  and 
noxioua  wneil. 

ZB'BRA,  ia  zoolojry,  an  animal  of  tha 
genua  Bq»u$,  beaatifuUy  marked  with 
stripes,  and  having  a  short  mane,  erect 
ears,  and  tail  Uke  an  ass.  It  is  a  native  oi 
Africa,  about  the  sixe  of  a  mule,  and  ii 
wild,  awift,  and  vicious. 

ZBCHARI'AH,  one  of  the  minor  pro- 
pilots,  who  prophesied  in  th)>  reign  of  Da- 
rius UvstassAB.  I^  desi)^  of  the  first  part 
of  Zeekariah'a  prophecy,  like  that  of  his 

eor" —  ^ — ipai,  i*  to  eneourage  the 

Je*  th  rebuiidiog  the  Tern- 

ph  assurance  of  God's  aid 

am  om  this  he  jtneeeit  to 

for  '  the  Christian  chureb 

(tl  r  God),  under  its  great 

Hi  uler,  Jesus  Christ;  of 

wh  ind  Joshua  were  figures. 

He  th,  sufferings,  and  King- 

doi  ulars  uot  mentioned  by 

any  umer  ui  %uc  miooT  prophets  before 
him;  everything  relating  to  those  grreat 
events  beooming  more  explicit,  in  propor- 
tion as  thw  accomplishments  drew  nearer. 
His  style,  like  that  of  HRKgai,  is  for  the 
most  part  prqpaic,  eepecialiy  towards  the 
beginning ;  the  lust  six  cltapters  are  more 
elevated ;  for  which  reason,  among  others. 


theae  tix  thapttn  an,  by  many  eommen- 
tators,  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

ZBIXOABT,  a  mediciDAJ  root,  belonging 
to  a  plant  growing  in  the  Bast  Indies, 
whoae  leaves  resemble  those  of  gin'^er,  onlj 
that  they  are  longer  and  broader.  It  ia 
a  warm  stomachic. 

ZEINB,  a  substance  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, soft,  insipid,  and  elastic,  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  Indian  com. 

ZBiriNDAB,  in  India,  a  feudatory  or 
landholder  who  governs  a  district  of  country 
and  is  the  receiver  of  the  taxes.  His  juris- 
diction is  called  a  zemindary.  It  appears 
from  history,  that,  in  times  prior  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Mahometans,  the  rigahs 
who  held  their  residence  at  Delhi,  and  poa- 

g, J    .u : ,    «._:. j^ 
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ZEN'ITH,  in  astronomyi  that  point  in 
the  visible  celestial  hemisphere  which  is 
vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  whic4i 
a  direct  perpendicular  line  passing  through 
the  spectator,  and  extended,  would  proceed 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Each  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  therefore  its 
eorresponding  renith.— -The  tenith  dU- 
tanee  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  inter- 
cepted between  the  body  and  the  senith, 
being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the 
body. 

ZE'OLITE.  Many  mineral  substances 
have  been  confounded  under  this  name, 
particularly  such  as  arefnsible  by  the  blow- 
pipe without  addition,  and  exhibit  a  phos- 
pliorie  brilliancy  at  the  moment  of  fosion. 
Zeolite  commonly  occurs  in  a  four-sided 
prism,  terminated  by  a  four-sided  ppamid ; 
often  in  small  fibrous  masses.    It  is  found 

in  trap  and  lava. Zeolitiformf  resembling 

the  seolite  in  form. Ztolitie,  pertaining 

to  or  consisting  of  teolite. 

ZBPHANl'AH,a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  containing  the  predictions 
of  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  and  grand- 
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aon  of  Oedaliah;  being  the  ninth  of  the 
twelve  lesser  i^rophets.  He  prophesied  in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah,  a  little  after  the 
c^tivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  before  that 
of  Judah ;  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah. 

ZEPH'YRUS,  or  ZEPH'TR,  the  west 
wind;  a  wind  blowing  firom  that  cardinal 
point  opposite  to  the  east.  The  poets  per* 
sonify  itj  and  represent  ZephTrus  as  the 
mildest  and  moBt  gentle  of  all  the  deities  of 
the  woods:  the  character  of  this  personage 
is  youth  and  gentleness.  It  is  also  called 
Favom'us  and  Occidens. 

ZER'DA,  in  nx>log;r«  an  animal  of  the 
canine  genn4y  found  in  the  desert  of  Za- 
hara.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  pointed 
nose,  l9ng  whiskers,  la^e  black  vind  eyes, 
and  remarkably  fleet. 

ZFEO,  the  point  of  a  thermometer  firom 
which  it  is  graduated.  The  sero  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  mercury  stands  when  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  oi  snow  and  common 
salt.  In  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  the  sero 
oorreqponds  with  1077"  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  Zero,  in  the  thermometers  of  Cel- 
sius and  Reaumur,  is  the  point  at  which 
water  congeals. 

ZBRTA,  or  the  ZERTE,  a  fish  caught  in 
the  rivers  of  Italy  and  some  other  places, 
of  the  figure  of  a  chub«  and  called  capito 
anadromus,  and  the  blike.  It  sddom  grows 
to  more  than  two  pounds  weight. 

ZETA,  a  closet  or  small  chamber,  with 
pipes  running  along  the  walls,  to  convey 
into  it  fresh  air,  or  warm  vapour  from  be- 
low.  ^Also,  a  Greek  letter. 

ZETETIC,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet 
applied  to  that  method  of  investigation 
wnich  proceeds  by  inquiry,  or  the  solution 
of  problems. 

ZEUGliiA,  a  figure  in  ^jammar  by  which 
an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a 
nearer  word,  is,  by  way  of  supplement,  re- 
ferred to  another  more  remote. 

ZIB'ET,  in  xoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Fiwrra;  the  aih-gray  weasel,  striped 
vrith  wavv  black  lines  and  an  annulated  tail. 
It  resemoles  the  Indian  civet. 

ZIBE'THUM,  the  soft,  unctuous,  odo- 
riferous substance,  produced  by  the  «t- 
rerra  tibetha  or  civet-cat.  It  has  a  grateful 
smell  when  diluted,  an  unctuous  subacrid 
taste,  and  possesses  stimulating^  nervine, 
and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

ZINC,  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
M>me«'hat  brighter  than  lead ;  of  consider- 
able hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  be 
broken  with  the  haiomer,  though  it  cannot 
be  much  extended  in  tliis  way.  It  is  very 
easily  extended  by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting 
mill.  Its  specific  gravity  is  firom  6.9  to  7-2. 
In  a  temperature  200"  and  300«  Fahrenheit, 
it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be 
drawn  into  wire,  as  well  as  laminated.  The 
xinc  thus  annealed  and  wrought  retains  the 
malleftbility  it  had  acquired.  When  broken 
by  bending,  its  texture  appears  as  if  com- 
posed of  cubical  grains.  On  account  of  its 
malleability,  it  is  diilicult  to  reduce  it  into 


amall  parts  by  filing  or  hammering,  but  it 
may  be  granulated,  like  the  malleable  me- 
tals, by  pouring  it  when  fused  into  cold 
water,  or  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to  melting, 
it  is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverised. 
It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  7(10° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and,  soon 
after  it  becomes  red  hot,  it  bums  with  a 
dazsling  white  flame,  of  a  bluish  or  yellow 
ish  tinge,  and  is  oxvdizcd  with  such  rapidit  y 
that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white  flowers 
called  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  philosophical 
wool.  These  are  generated  so  plcntifally. 
that  the  access  of  air  is  soon  intercepted ; 
and  the  combustion  ceases,  unless  the  mat- 
ter be  stirred,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept 
up.  The  white  oxyde  of  zinc  is  not  volatile, 
but  is  driven  up  merely  by  the  force  of  the 
combustion.  When  it  is  again  urged  by  a 
strong  beat,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
clear  yellow  glass.  If  sine  be  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  rises  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  sine  works 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Bristol.  The  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  has  been  long  one  of  the  sta- 
ple articles  of  these  towns,  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  industrv,  at  the  period  when  brass  began 
to  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper 
with  metallic  zinc,  instead  of  calamine.     . 

ZIN'GIBEB,  in  botany,  the  Linncan 
name  of  the  plant  ginger.  The  white  and 
black  ginger  are  both  the  produce  of  the 
same  plant,  the  difference  depending  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  con- 
sidered a>  an  aromatic,  antispasmodic,  and 
carminative;  it  is  serviceable  in  flatulent 
diseaises,  debility,  and  in  torpid  and  phleg- 
matic constitutions  to  excite  brisker  vas- 
cular action. 

ZIR'CON,  a  mineral  originally  found  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  along  with 
spinel,  sappliire,  tourmalin,  and  iron  sand. 
Z^on,  hyacinth,  and  zirconite,  are  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
They  are  essentially  composed  of  the  earth 
sirconia,  with  silex,  and  a  minute  portion 
of  iron.  The  common  form  is  a  rectangu- 
lar four-sided  prism.  Zircon  has  a  white 
colour,  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or 
harsh  to  the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  nei- 
jj.-_  ..--.. J —    — J  :_  insoluble  in 
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with  a  ■oiotkni  of  alkalies,  neither  can  it 
be  ftued  with  them  by  means  of  heat;  but 
it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

ZIRCO'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  pecal<rr 
earth  obtained  from  sireon.  Its  metal  ic 
base  is  called  tirconium. 

Zia'(;ONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  the  xircon. 

ZIV'OLO,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  resem- 
bling the  yellow-hammer,  and  by  some  na- 
tunuists  considered  as  the  same  species. 

ZO'DIAC,  in  astronomT,  an  imaginary 
ring  or  broad  circle,  in  the  heavens,  in  form 
of  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  vhich  the  planets 
all  make  their  revolutions.  In  tne  very 
middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the 
son  in  his  annual  coarse ;  and  its  breadth, 
comprehending  the  deviation  or  latitudes 
of  the  earlier  Known  planets,  is  by  some 
authors  accounted  16,  some  18^  and  others 
24  degrees.  The  sodiac,  cutting  the  e<iuator 
obliquely,  makes  with  it  the  same  angle  as 
the  ecliptic,  which  is  its  middle  line,  which 
angle,  continually  varying,  is  now  nearly 
equal  to  33<'  28'.  This  is  called  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  and  constantly  varies 
between  certain  limits  which  it  can  never 
exceed.  The  lodiac  is  divided  into  12  e^ual 
parts,  of  30  degrees  each,  called  the  signs 
of  the  sodiac,  oeing  so  named  from  the 
constellations  which  anciently  passed  them. 
But  the  stars  having  a  motion  m>m  west  to 
east,  those  constellations  do  not  now  cor- 
respond to  their  proper  signs ;  whence 
arises  what  is  callea  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  [which  seel.  And,  therefore, 
when  a  star  is  said  to  Se  in  such  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
that  constellation,  but  only  of  that  dodeca- 

temorv,  or  ISth  part  of  it. It  is  a  curious 

fact,  that  the  solar  division  of  the  Indian 
sodiac  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  yet  that  it  has  not  been 
borrowed  either  from  the  Greeks  or  the 
Arabians.  The  identity,  or  at  least  strik- 
ing similarit  jr>  of  the  division,  is  nniversalty 
known,  and  it  «as  thought  tliat  the  Brah- 
mins received  it  from  the  Arabs.  But  in 
the  second  volume  of  "  Asiatic  Researches," 
the  accomplished  president.  Sir  William 
Jones,  has  proved  unanswerablv,  that  nei- 
ther of  those  nations  borrowed  tnat  division 
from  the  other;  that  it  has  been  known 
among  the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  that  it  was  probably  invented  by  the 
first  progenitors  of  that  race,  whom  he  con*- 
siders  as  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  be- 
fore their  dispersion.  [8ee  Coif  STBLtATion.] 

ZODI'ACAL  LIGHT,  a  brightness  some- 
times observed  in  the  sodiac,  resembling 
that  of  the  galaxy  or  milky-wav.  It  appears 
*l  certain  seasons,  viz.  towards  the  end  of 
vrinter  and  in  tpring,  after  sunset,  or  before 
his  risiag,  in  autumn  and  be^ning  of 
vrinter,  resembling  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
lying  lengthways  with  its  axis  along  the 
codiac.  its  base  being  placed  obliqudy  with 
respect  to  the  horizon.  This  phenomenon 
waa  first  described  and  named  by  the  elder 
Cassini,  in  1683.  [SeeAcaoaA  Bobbalis.] 
1      *.  *"  Sreography  and  astronomy,  a 

— '—  division  of  the  earth,  by  which  is 


described  the  degrees  of  heat  peculiar  to 
different  regions.  The  zones  are  five ;  the 
torrid  zone,  extending  trom  tropic  to  tropic; 
two  temperate  or  variable  zones,  situated 
between  the  tropics  or  polar  circlei;  and 
two  frigid  zones,  situated  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles.  The  zones  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  various 
phenomena.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year. 
In  the  middle  of  that  zone  the  days  and 
nights  are  always  equal,  viz.  12  hours,  and 
the  twilight  is  short  because  the  sun  de- 
scends perpendicularly  below  the  horizon. 
Its  circuit  under  the  equator  is  about  9,000 
leagues,  and  under  the  tropics  8253.  Within 
its  Umits  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  the 
year,  viz.  winter  and  summer:  but  these 
are  diversified  by  various  causes. 

ZOOL'OGT,  is  that  science  which  con- 
templates the  attributes  and  the  systenuu 
tic  arrangement  of  living  creatures;  aa 
botany  is  that  of  the  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ralogy that  of  the  mineral  or  fossil  king- 
dom. Although  no  classifications  exist  ni 
nature,  where  all  the  various  individuals 
constitute  one  continued  and  unintemipted 
chain;  yet  they  considerably  assist  the  me- 
mory, and  may  be  rendered  tmlv  useful 
guides  in  the  study  of  animated  being. 
The  most  ancient  division  of  animals  n 
that  of  Aristotle,  who  divided  them  into 
vMparous,  that  is,  those  which  produce  liv- 
ing and  perfectly  formed  younr,  and  into 
ovtpanut,  or  such  aa  are  produced  from 
eggps.  This  kind  of  division  continued  to 
be  in  use,  vrith  some  modification,  till  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  17th  century; 
when  our  countryman,  Ray.  formed  a  new 
classification,  founded  chiefly  on  the  stme- 
ture  and  nature  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  the  different  tribes;  and  the  Linncan 
arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  is,  in 
fisct,  founded  upon  that  of  Ray,  particulariy 
with  respect  to  ouadruneds.  lliat  of  Ca- 
vier,  in  its  subordinate  divisions,  is  founded 
upon  both  these;  but  in  its  primary  and 
leading  distinction^  upon  the  nervous  or 
sensorial,  instead  of  upon  the  respiratory 
and  sanguineous  systems ;  all  animals  being, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Cuvier,  dividM 
into  vertebrated  and  invertebrated ;  those 
furnished  with  a  back-bone,  or  vertebral 
chain  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  those  destitute  of  such  a 
chain:  the  secondary  divisions  consisting 
of  vertebrated  astma?*  wUk  warm  blood,  or 
blood  warmer  than  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, and  vertebrated  animalt  with  cold 
blood,  or  blood  colder  than  the  surrounding 
medium :  invertebrated  animals  with  blood- 
ve»aeU,  and  invertebrated  animals  without 
blood-veueU.  Cuvier's  sjstem,  as  well  as 
thai  of  Blumenbaeh,  which,  in  its  general 
divisions,  is  similar,  and  differs  from  it  only 
in  its  orders  or  other  subdivisions,  is  more 
abstruse  than  that  of  Linnaeus ;  and  though 
it  is  generally  more  definite  than  the  latter, 
and  presents  a  noble  specimen  of  scientifle 
ingenuity,  the  Linnean  svstem  is  held  in 
such  hiirli  estimation,  and  is  so  generally 
adopted,  that  vre  have  found  it  secessafy  ia 
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this  work  to  follow,  genenll|r>  the  daBSifl- 
cation  of  Linniea« ;  and,  therefore,  to  that  we 
■hall  here  confine  oarselves.  To  proceed, 
then,  to  the  Linmean  arrangement.  By  this, 
all  animals  are  dirided  into  six  classes,  of 
which,  the  characters  are  chiefly  taken 
fimm  the  internal  structiire  of  the  beings 
treated  of.  The  six  classes  are  as  follow; 
▼ix-  Mammalia,  Jvet,  Jmphibia,  PUet*,  I«- 
teetOf  Fermet.  I.  The  class  Mammalia  com- 
prehends all  sueh  animals  as  suckle  their 
Joong,  being  famished  with  proper  organs 
or  that  purpose.  In  all  the  animals  of  this 
dass,  the  plan  or  fiibric  of  the  skeleton,  as 
well  as  their  internal  organs,  bears  a  degree 
of  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Man. 
ThtiroutuHurd  covering  consists,  in  genend, 
of  hair;  bat  in  some  few  animals  uie  hair 
takes  the  form  of  distinct  spines  or  quills, 
as  in  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog  tribe. 
In  others,  the  same  substance  is  expanded 
into  the  appearance  of  strong  and  broad 
scales,  as  in  the  genus  Mania;  and  in 
others,  as  in  the  armadillo,  instead  of  hair, 
we  meet  with  strong  bony  zones  or  bands, 
forming  a  regular  coat  of  maiL  The  feet 
of  animals  in  the  class  Mammalia  are  ^- 
nerally  four  in  number,  and  ftimished  with 
separate  toes,  guarded  by  daws.  In  some, 
as  in  the  monkey  tribe,  the  fieet  have  the 
appearance  of  hands;  and  in  others,  they 
are  shod  with  hoofs,  either  entire  or  divided. 
Such  of  the  Mammalia  as  possess  the  power 
of  flight,  as  in  the  bat  tribe,  the  fore-feet 
are  drawn  up  into  slender  fingers  of  an 
immoderate  length,  and  united  by  a  eom- 
mon  membrane  or  web.  In  some  of  the 
aquatic  Mammalia,  as  the  seals,  both  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  are  very  strongly  and 
widely  webbed;  and  in  the  whale,  there 
ar^  in  reality,  only  two  feet,  the  bones  of 
which  are  indosed  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  fins,  while  the  lobes  of  the  tau 


answer  the  purpose  of  a  pair  of  hind  feet. 
""'  arm^  or  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons of  the  Mammalia,  besides  the  claws 


The  I 


and  teeth,  are  prindpally  the  horns,  in< 
serted  in  various  directions,  and  on  dilfor- 
ent  paru  in  different  tribes.  The  horns  are 
dther  perennial  or  annnaL  In  the  rhino- 
eeros,  the  horn  is  perennial,  and  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  nose.  In  the  deer  tnhe. 
the  horns  are  annual,  branched,  covered 
while  young  with  a  soft  villous  skin  ot 
coat ;  they  grow  firom  the  tip,  and  become 

tnd 
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The  tail  in  quadrupeds^  is  formed  by  tjecni< 


the  vertebne,  or  joints  of  the 
back-bone ;  and  is,  in  some,  of  |preat  length, 
and  covered  vrith  very  long  hair;  in  others 
it  IS  very  short;  and  in  some  few  entirdy 
wanting,  as  in  the  apes.  The  senses  of  the 
"    consist,  as  in  man,  of  the  organs 


of  sight,  hearings  tasting,  and  smelling,  and 
the  power  of  feeling;  and  in  many  of  these 
animals  their  organs  are  of  greater  acute- 
ness  than  in  man.  The  eyes,  in  some  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  horse,  are  famished  vrith 
what  is  ealled  a  nictating  membrane,  or 
semi-transparent  guard,  situated  beneath 
the  eye-lids,  and  vrhich  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  for  its  de- 
fence. The  nose,  or  organ  of  smelling,  is 
more  or  less  compressed  or  lengthened. 
In  the  dephant  it  is  extended  in  a  most 
wonderfol  manner  into  a  long  and  tubular 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  at  the  tip  of  which  are 
placed  the  nostrils.  The  teats  or  smmsm, 
are  found  in  these  animds,  and  give  rise  to 
the  Linncan  title  to  the  whole  dass.  The 
Mammalia  are  divided  into  seven  Order: 
I.  The  first  of  these  orders  is  denominated 
Primate$,  as  containing  the  chiefs  of  the 
creation.  Its  characters  are  four  fh>nt  or 
cutting-teeth,  above  and  below,  and  one 
canine  or  sharpened  tooth  on  each  side 
of  these.  In  a  mere  xoologicd  view,  the 
human  kind  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
order,  forming  the  Linnsan  lenus  Hmmo. 
The  other  genera  of  the  order  Prisiafes 
are  the  Lemur,  or  Macauco,  and  the  Bat. 
3.  The  second  order,  denominated  Bruta, 
ia  characterised  by  a  want  of  front  or  cut- 
ting teeth,  in  the  upper  and  lower  jawi 
the  fleet  are  armed  with  strong  claws; 
their  pace  is  in  geuerd  slow;  and  their 
food  is  prindpaUy  vegetable.  Of  this  or- 
der the  chief  genera  are  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Elephant,  the  Bradypus  or  sloth,  the 
Myrmecophagaor  ant-cater,  the  Oasypus  or 
armadillo,  and  the  Platypus  or  Omithorvn- 
chus,  or  duckbilL  8.  The  third  order,  called 
Fer«,  contains,  among  other  genera,  the 
Phoca  or  seal,  Canis  or  the  doi^  '^  or 
the  cat,  Ursus  or  the  bear,  and  Erinacens 
Off  the  hedgehog.  This  order  contains  the 
pedadous  quadrapeds,all  agraeing  in  hav- 
mg  teeth  calculated  for  feeding  on  flesh. 
The  front  teeth,  which  artff  usually  six 
above  and  bdow,  i^proadiing  to  a  conical 
or  pointed  figure;   the  canine  teeth   are 

to]  ind 


and  others.  It  also  comprises  the  came- 
lopards,  the  deer  tribe,  the  antelopes, 
the  musk,  and    a    tew  others.    The  ani- 
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umU  ot  tbu  order  hav*  bo  fore  teeth  ia 
Uic  BMper  iaw.  bat  six  or  eight  in  the 
oBdkr  jaw.  They  have  foor  atomaehst 
they  are  hoofed,  aad  the  hooA  are  divided 
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necm  oalf ,  m.  the  horee,  the  hippopotamae. 
the  hoc,  aad  the  ti^nr.  The  aBimale  of 
thia  ONMT  have  obtuse  forest  eeth  in  eaeh 
iaw;  mxti  they  have  the  peculiar  pn»erty 
of  breathing  through  the  noatrtk^  and  not 
through  the  nnmih.  7>  The  eeventh  order 
le  called  Orta.  or  the  whale  kipd;  theee 
uniform  chameCer  in 
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foi 
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being  very  difihrent  in  the 
but  are  eufBciently  dietini 


•ufBciently  dietinguiehed  from  the 
of  mammalia,  by  living  in  the 


their  economy  and  umb,  m  called  Ornitkt- 
ieyy.  [To  ue  article  Obbitboiaot  we 
therefore  refer  for  particulan.)  III.  The 
animalsof  the  third ebuM*  called  AxraiaiA, 
are  very  remarkable,  both  for  their  ezter> 
nal  appearanee^  and  internal  conformation, 
lliey  are  oviparoui,  and  differ  from  the  vivi- 
parous quadrupeds,  and  also  from  birds,  ia 
the  structure  of  the  heart  and  lungs :  they 
have  the  singidar  pn^erty  of  bein^  able  to 
suspend  the  ftmction  of  respiration,  and 
can  perform  it  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner 
than  other  animals.  The  characteiistie  of 
this  class  being  a  peculiarity  of  internal  or> 
gsniiation.  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  animals  which  it  comprehends  should 
agree  nuwe  in  certain  propensities  and 
habiu  than  in  external  appearance  i  ac- 
cordingly it  contains  some  that  resemble 
fishes,  as  the  shark  and  the  akate;  and 
others  that  more  nearly  resemble  quadru- 
peds, as  the  tortoise  and  crocodile;  and 
some  that  m  general  appearance  resemble 
no  other  class  of  animla^  as  snakes  and 
serpeuu;  many  of  which  can  move  vrith 
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but  now  forms  onlr  tvro^  vis.  njttitet  and 
•erpeutt.  Among  the  former  are  the  sea- 
tortoise  or  turtle ;  and  the  crocodile,  beiog 
a  qpeeiea  of  the  liasnf  genus,  so  fierce  and 
formidable  to  other  animals.  lu  usual 
food  is  fish,  but  when  that  fails,  it  attacks 
any  animals,  and  even  man.  It  is  found  in 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  in  the  Gangea. 
One  of  the  most  singular  properties  of 
seipents,  is  that  of  casting  the»  skins ; 
and  ao  completely  is  this  operation  pa^ 
formed,  that  even  the  external  coats  of 
the  eyes  themselves  make  a  part  of  the  cast 
skin.  lY.The  fourth  class  IS  denominated 
PiscBt,  or  Fishes ;  and  the  study  of  this 
brandi  of  the  science  of  Natural  History  is 
called  lektkpmlogy.  The  heart  of  Fishes, 
like  that  of  Amphibia,  is  unflocular,  that  is, 
it  has  but  one  chief  cavity  i  their  blood  is 
at  a  lasa  temperature  than  that  of  the 
higher  ordn>  of  animals,  as  qoadrupeds  and 
birds.  Tdiir  organs  of  breathing,  analo- 
gous to  the  lungs  in  quadrupeds,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gills ;  by  means 
of  which  they  probably  derive  support  from 
the  oingen  of  air  contained  in  the  water,  or 
have  the  means  of  decomposing  the  vrater, 
and  thus  eust  by  its  oxygenous  parts;  so 
that  the  same  process  oi  nature,  which  in 
the  higher  orders  of  animals  takes  place  in 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  lungs,  is  brought 
about  in  fishes  extemaUv  by  means  of  th« 
subdivided  branching  of  their  gills.  We 
have  now  dx  orders  under  thie  class  Piten 
or  fishes:  four  derived  firom  the  ishea 
whose  muscles  are  suoported  bj  s|dnes  or 
buuy  substances,  ana  denominated  the 
•tmdml,  the  f  Aoracie,  the  jmgnlmr,  and  the 
oMsauMel.  This  arrangement  is  founded 
on  the  sbsence  of  the  ventral  fin.  as  in  the 
JpoHrt ;  or  on  its  situation  with  regard  to 
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the  pectoral  fins :  and  the  other  two  are 
the  earWaginout  fiahe»,  lubdivided  into  the 
bratiehuMteaout,  or  those  whose  Kills  are 
destitute  of  bony  njn ;  and  the  elkondnp- 
terifgiotu,  or  those  with  cartUaginoas  gills. 

1.  "Hie  fifth  of  the  order  Apode$  are  without 
Tentral  Uns,  as  the  eels,  the  conger.  Ac. 

2.  The  order  Juffularet,  includes  fish  in 
which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before 
thepectoral,  as  in  the  cod-fish  and  blenny. 
.1.  Tne  Thoraeiei,  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
are  under  the  pectoral,  as  in  the  perch, 
mackarel,  ftc.  4.  The  Jbdomiuale$,  in 
which  ihe  Tentral  fins  are  placed  behind 
the  pectoral,  as  in  the  salmon  and  pike. 
5.  The  Branekiottegout  order  includes  fishes 
that  are  destitute  of  bony  rays,  ftc  6. 
The  Ckondropterygitnu  order  consists  of 
fishes  destitute  of  bone  altogether,  and 
possessed  of  cartilage  instead.  Such  are 
the  orders.  The  generic  character  is  taken 
from  the  shape  ofthe  body,  covering,  struc- 
ture, figure,  and  parts  of  the  h&ltd,  but 
chiefly  from  the  branchiostegous  mem- 
brane. The  specific  character  is  taken 
from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins,  spines,  lateral 
line,  digitated  appendages,  tail,  and  colour. 
It  may  be  observed,  oefore  we  auit  this 
class  of  andmals,  that  the  general  form  and 
structure  are  finely  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  element  in  which  they  Uve. 
Being  of  themselves  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  water  which  they 
inhabit,  their  small  fins  are  all  that  is 
requisite  to  ennble  them  to  move  with 
ease,  and  steer  their  course  with  pleasure. 
y.  The  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system  contains  In sbcts.  The  study 
of  this  branch  of  science  is  denominated 
Ehtomologt  ;  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  to  that  article.  VI.  The 
last  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linniean  system,  is  deno- 
minated Vbbhbb  or  worm*.  This  class  is 
not  only  arranged  the  last  in  order,  but  the 
creatures  which  it  contains,  when  com- 
pared with  those  forming  the  other  classes, 
seem  to  be  the  least  perfect,  possessing 
neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  head,  nor  feet. 
Many  of  them,  as  the  corals  and  sponge^ 


smooth ;  and  also  the  common  earth-worm, 
the  worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  differ- 
ent animals,  the  leech,  and  a  few  others. 
2.  Molhuca:  This  order  contains  animals 
of  a  simple  form,  naked,  that  is,  without  a 
shell,  with. members,  or  additional  parts, 
not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  first  order. 
These  members,  however,  do  not  answer  t6 
the  feet,  or  vrings,  or  fins  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  fishes.  In  some  they  are  called 
nvs,  as  in  the  asterias,  or  star-fish;  in 
others,  tentacula,  or  feelers,  as  iu  the  sepia, 
or  cuttle-fish;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  li- 
max,  or  slug,  they  are  denominated  horns. 
S.  llie  third  order  is  named  Tettaeea,  or 
worms  of  a  soft  and  simple  form,  covered 
with  a  shelL  These  are  characterised  by 
the  shell  or  its  ealeareoos  covering,  which 
each  animal  forms  for  itself  by  a  eoncre- 
tion,  or  exudation,  flrom  the  snrfaee  ofthe 
body.  There  are  many  dilTerent  genera  of 
sheus ;  and  the  study  of  this  order  of  tlie 
class  Vermes  has  obtained  a  distinct  sci- 
entific nnme,  namely,  Conekologp.  This 
branch  of  natural  history  is  very  popular, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
the  shells,  and  of  the  easy  method  of  ar- 
ranging and  preserving  them.  As  a  branch 
of  science,  the  objects  of  eonchologr  are 
separated  into  three  divisions,  namely,  1. 
MuUivalvet,  that  is,  sliells  with  many 
valves;  as  the  Chiton,  Lepaa,  and  PkUnu. 
S.  BUmltea,  or  sheUs  with  two  valves;  as, 
the  Ottrea,  oyster;  Mytilva,  mussel,  Ac. 
S.  Vnivaliut,  or  shells  with  one  valve  only, 
which  division  is  subdivided  into  those 
vrith  a  regular  spire,  as  the  Jrgonauta,  the 
Nautihu,  the  H«lia  or  snail,  &c.  4.  Zoo- 
pkyfa.  This  order  comprehends  compo- 
site animals  efflorescing  luce  vegetables,  m- 
eluded  in  a  calcareous  crust.  Many  thou- 
sands of  them  live  together,  and  an  so  con- 
nected both  by  their  calcareous  covering 
and  their  softer  fieshy  part,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sin^e  production.  They  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  mostly  branch  out  like 
plants ;  and  they  mav,  like  plants,  be  propa- 
gated  bj  slips.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  this  order  of  animals  constitutes  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  itself  and  the 
other  two  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions:  1.  Those  with  a 
hard,  calcareous  stem,  of  which,  among 
others,  the  madrepores  and  millepores  are 
examples.  2.  Those  with  a  softer  stem: 
this  duvision  includes  ten  genera;  of  which 


the  sponge,  the  coralline,  and  polypus,  are 
good  examples.  6.  Ii^iuoria.  This  ordei 
has  been  added  to  those  of  LinuKus,  to  in- 


clude such  microscopical  worms  as  have 
been  discovered  in  stagnant  or  other  watera 
and  fiuids.  The  animals  included  in  it  are 
divided  into,  \r  Those  that  have  extemel 
organs.  2.  Those  without  external  organs, 
and  fiattenedt  and,  S.  Those  without  ex- 
ternal organs,  and  round.^^In  eonelusiun, 
we  he^  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  different 
soological  articles  interspersed  throughout 
this  volume,  for  the  habits,  properties,  &e. 
of  individuals  in  each  elass,  as  well  as  for 
numerous  observations  of  a  general  nature, 
which  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  repeat. 
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£Ot>LITB,  an  AsiiBAl  uib«Unce  petri- 
ied. 

ZOCKNIC  ACID,  a  nuu  giTcn  by  Ber- 
tbolUc  to  acetic  add  eombined  with  animal 
matter,  obtained  bj  diatilling  any  animal 
Bttbatance. 

ZOON'OMT.  the  laws  of  animal  Ufc,  or 
that  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  life,  their  causes,  consequences, 
and  relations 

ZOOPHTTA.  or  -ZOOTHTTB.  C9ee 
the  article  on  Zoo&oei.l 

ZOOPHTTOL'OOT.  the  natural  history 
oftoojphvtes. 

ZOOTOMY,  comparative  anatomy,  or  the 
science  of  dissecting  the  bodies  of  beasts ; 
the  anatomy  of  brute  animals. 

ZORILLB,  in  toology,  a  species  of 
thtrru,  or  weasel,  haTing  the  back  and 
■ides  marked  with  stripes  of  black  and 
white,  the  last  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  tail 
long  and  bushy,  partly  white,  and  partly 
black ;  the  leas  and  belly  black.  This  ani- 
mal inhabits  Pern,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America;  its  pestilential  vapour  overcomes 
even  the  Mnther  of  America,  and  stupilies 
that  formidable  enemy. 

ZU'MATB,  in  ohemistry,  a  combination 
)f  the  BUtnic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

ZU'MIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
>roeured  from  ▼arious  acescent  vegetable 
ubstanCes. 

ZUMOL'OOT,  a  treatise  on  the  flermen. 
ation  of  liq.noEP»  or  the  doctrine  of  fer- 
nentation. 

ZUMOSIM'ETEB,  orZTMOSlM'ETEB, 


an  instrument  proposed  by  Swammerdam 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation 
occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  ditfercnt  U- 
quids,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
acquire  in  fermentation. 

ZUR'LITB.  a  newly  discovered  and  fan- 
perfectly  described  mineral,  found  in  mount 
Vesuvius,  with  calcareous  spar.  It  occurs 
in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  botryoidal 
masses,  or  a  green  colour.  It  yields  to  the 
knife,  and  melts  with  borax  into  a  black 
glass.  

ZTGODACTTLOUS,  an  epithet  for  an 
order  of  fowls  which  have  the  feet  furnished 
with  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  as  the 
parrot. 

ZYGOMA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
head,  or  rather  a  union  or  assemblage  of 
two  processes  or  eminences  of  bones ;  the 
one  from  the  ••  tesiperM,  the  other  from  the 
0*  male;  these  processes  are  hence  termed 
the  tifgomatie  proctttet,  and  the  suture  that 
joins  them  together  is  denominated  the  ^• 
gowuitie  autwre. 

ZYMaTIC,  in  medicine,  diseases  eaued 
apparently  by  the  reception  into  the  system 
of  a  virus,  or  poison,  which  is  diffused 
through  the  fraiae,  and  operates  upon  it 
like  a  ferment  or  leaven.  In  the  registrar 
general's  report,  the  following  diseases  are 
grouped  together  as  ^motie:  —  smallpox, 
measles,  scwatina,  hooping>cough,  croup, 
thrash,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera,  influ- 
ensa,  purpura,  and  scurvy,  ague^  remittent 
fever,  infantine  fever,  erysipelas,  syphilis, 
— aa  or  canker,  hydrophobia. 
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